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ri'^HE  administration  has  directed  tlie  acceptance 
X  from  the  Union  Pacific  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee of  the  full  principal  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  a  surrender  of 
all  the  interest,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  princi- 
;pal,  the  whole  debt  being  nearly  $13,000,000.  Only 
:a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  some  reason  to  fear 
■that  the  government  might  bid  in  the  property. 
•Rather  than  that  this  should  happen,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  government  to  surrender  its  wdiole 
claim;  and  now  that  the  transaction  is  finally 
closed,  and  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas 
Pacific  have  passed  into  private  hands,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  important 
step  that  has  been  taken  towards  freeing  it  from 
the  imminent  danger  of  f nrtlier  communism. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  i^ppeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  composed  of  Snpreme-Couri-Jus- 
tice  Harlan  and  Circuit-Judges  TAFTand  Lurton, 
has  decided  that  the  Iron  Pipe  Trust  is  illegal. 
This  trust  came  within  tlie  ])rovince  of  the  anti- 
trust law  because  it  undertook  to  limit  the  prices 
of  its  goods,  and  w^as  therefore  a  conspiracy  to 
control  prices.  In  this  respect  it  dift'ered  from  the 
Sugar  Trust  case,  the  proof  in  which  was  simply 
of  a  conspiracy  to  control  manufacture.  Every 
decision  that  weakens  controlling  and  tyrannous 
combinations  of  capital  is  a  decision  against  the 
growing  communistic  tendencies  of  our  politics 
and  legislation.  The  socialists  who  regard  the 
great  trusts  with  complacency  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  for  they  believe  that  trusts  of  this  sort 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  great  and  all-em bi'acing 
trust  which  will  be  managed  by  the  government 
at  Washington. 

It  is  not  astonishing  if  Mr.  DiNGLEY  contem- 
plates proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  country.  He 
believes,  although  with  not  much  foundation  of 
fact,  that  one  i-eason  for  the  depression  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  of  New  England  is  that  the  laborers 
in  the  Southern  mills  work  more  hours  and  re- 
ceive less  pay  than  the  operative  of  the  New  Eng- 
land mill.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  in  Mr.  DiNGLEY's 
mind  that  New  England  should  be  protected  against 
the  outrage  of  long  hours  and  small  pay  in  the 
South;  and  if  protection  is  proper  in  a  statute, 
w^hy  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Moreover,  if  protection  is  good  for  the  wdiole  coun- 
try against  the  competition  of  the  foreigner,  why 
shall  it  not  be  good  for  New  England  against  the 
competition  of  the  Southern  negro?  But  no  law, 
whether  statutory  or  constitutional,  can  provide 
lasting  protection  for  Mr.  Dingley's  mind  against 
the  competition  of  enlightened  intelligence. 

There  is  in  New  Yoi-k  State  just  at  present  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  ill  effect  that  can  be 
produced  by  boss  and  machine  politics  upon  the 
material  and  essential  interests  of  a  community. 
New  Yorlc  city  is  not  enjoying  that  large  per- 
centage of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
that  it  once  possessed.  Other  cities  are  overtaking 
it.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  canal  system  is 
not  now  the  etfective  competitor  of  the  railroads 
that  it  once  wa^,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
other  cities  are  receiving  so  much  more  than  their 
old  proportion  of  the  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  country.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  would  seem  as  tliough  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  would  be  interested  enough  in  its 
welfare  to  do  their  utmost  to  meet  new  conditions, 
and  to  improve  the  canals  to  a  point  which  w^ould 
increase  their  eH'ectiveness  as  promoters  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  the  politicians  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  city  and  State  to  f nrtlier  their 
own  interests,  inchiding  their  pecuniary  interests. 
They  have   persuaded  the  people  of  the  State  to 


vote  $9,000,000  to  improving  the  canals,  and  the 
amount  turns  out  to  be  not  much  more  than  half 
enough  for  the  object  contemplated.  There  are 
charges  of  gross  corruption  and  mismanagement, 
and  the  Republican  politicians  meet  the  charges 
by  passing  a  measure  permitting  Governor  Black 
to  carry  on  the  pretended  investigation,  one  that 
may,  and  probably  will,  cover  up  any  frauds  that 
may  have  been  committed.  The  point  of  the  mat- 
ter of  greatest  importance  is  this:  that  the  poli- 
tician is  perfectly  willing  to  make  himself  rich 
npon  tlie  ruin  of  the  people  whose  afi'airs  he  is 
managing. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  is  a  terrible  national  calamity.  Although 
the  ship  w^as  lying  in  a  friendly  port,  whither  she 
had  gone  on  a  friendly  mission,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Havana— especially  of  the  Spanish  party — 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  There 
is,  how^ever,  no  evidence  that  the  disaster  w^as  the 
w^ork  of  an  enemy,  but  intruding  upon  the  sym- 
pathy which  is  felt  by  the  country  for  the  vic- 
tims and  for  their  friends,  upon  the  admiration 
expressed  for  the  heroic  qualities  displayed  by 
Captain  SiGSBEE  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 
ship,  and  upon  the  feeling  of  w^arm  gratitude  to 
the  Spanish  captain  of  the  Alfonso  XII.  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  on  shore  for  the  ready  aid  ex- 
tended to  our  officers  and  sailors,  comes  a  harsh 
note  of  suspicion  of  murderous  treachery.  Chief- 
Constructor  HiCHBORNE  and  Constructor  Bowles 
decline  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  accidental  or  within  the  ship.  In 
stating  this  view%  in  newspaper  interviews,  they 
are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  considering  the  repu- 
tation of  their  corps  of  constructors  before  their 
duty  to  tlieir  country,  which  I'equires  that  every 
one  wdio  speaks  with  authority  sliall  be  silent  so 
long  as  he  is  ignorant.  They  should  imitate  the 
wise  disci'etion  and  advice  of  Ca])tain  SiGSBEE  and 
of  other  brave  men  of  the  fighting  branch  of  the 
navy,  and  suspend  judgment  until  they  liave  evi- 
dence on  which  they  may  base  opinions.  The  naval 
constructors  have  been  echoed  by  some  Jingo 
Congressmen  and  some  sensational  newspapers. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  disaster 
w^as  caused  by  a  Spanish  or  Cuban  enemy  of  the 
LTnited  States,  while  the  destruction  of  war-ships  by 
explosives  is  to  be  expected,  because,  as  Senator 
Hale  says,  the  ships  are  floating  volcanoes.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  every  decent  American  will 
refrain  from  hostile  speech  towards  Spain,  and  will 
rejoice  if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  loss  of 
the  Maine  was  purely  accidental. 

The  Weekly  has  heretofore  refrained  from 
joining  the  large  number  of  its  contemporaries 
which,  like  itself,  hold  themselves  at  libei^ty  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  w^ay  of  criticisin  of  Mr.  McKlN- 
ley's  administration,  in  alluding  to  Secretary 
Sherman's  condition;  but  the  country  is  even 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  Secretary  of  State  than  Mr.  McKinley 
or  the  Republican  party.  It  is  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Sherman  is  at  the  head  of  our 
foreign-affairs  department  because  it  was  deemed 
w^ell  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  for  Mr. 
Hanna.  Certainly  the  Senate  has  not  gained  by 
this  bargain,'  for  incapacitated  as  Mr.  Sherman 
may  be  by  advanced  years,  he  was  at  one  time  a 
great  figure  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  the  last  of  the  public  men  who  be- 
longed to  a  day  when  Senators  were  selected  be- 
cause they  were  statesmen,  wdiile  Mr.  Hanna  is 
simply  rich.  In  making  and  carrying  out  this 
bargain  Mr.  McKiNLEY,  however,  not  only  offend- 
ed against  the  Senate,  whose  traditions  he  ought 
to  have  respected,  and  whose  present  tendencies 
he  ought  certainly  not  to  have  furthered,  but  he 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet  a  man  who  is 
unfitted  by  years  and  infirmities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  have  hesi- 
tated to  say  this  before,  because  w^e  have  greatly 
respected  Mr.  Sherman's  past,  notwithstanding  our 
many  differences  of  opinion  with  him.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  it  must  be  noticed,  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Sherman  himself,  and  especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation,  that  Mr.  Sherman  has  been 
unable  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  present 
emergency  in  which  Spain  and  this  country  are 
mutually  concerned,  and  that  his  incapacity  has 
been  recognized  by  the  administration.  He  has 
known  none  of  the  facts  of  the  situation;  he  has 
not  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  President; 
liis  duties  have  been  performed  by  a  subordinate, 
Judge  Day,  who  has  had  no  previous  experience 
either  in  foreign  affairs  or  in  national  affairs,  and 
it  is  the  country's  right  to  demand  that  this  state 
of  afi'airs  shall  cease;  that  Mr.  Sherman  shall  be 
permitted  to  retire  before  he  has  further  stained  a 
record  that  is  far  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any 


other  living  Republican,  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment shall  be  entrusted  to  some  one  who  has  at 
least  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties;  and  to  this 
demand  it  is  Mr.  McKinley's  duty  to  render  in- 
stant obedience. 

OUR  JINGOES   AND   SPAIN. 

rnilE  De  Lome  incident  could  not  have  be- 
X  come  a  subject  of  the  excited  controversy  it 
aroused  if  there  were  not  in  this  country  persons 
w^ho  desire  immediate  war  with  Spain.  We  say  this 
notwithstanding  a  suspicion  that  is  widely  enter- 
tained, and  w^hich  is  reasonable,  that  much  of  the 
Jingo  talk  against  Spain  is  for  home  consumption. 
We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  bitter, 
malicious,  and  untruthful  speeches,  like  those  of 
Senator  Mason  and  Senator  Morgan,  for  exam- 
ple, are  directed  ratlier  to  constituents  than  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Executive.  There  is  some  reason 
also  for  believing  tiiat  there  is  a  commercial  spirit 
underlying  some  of  the  Jingo  sentiment,  and  that 
there  are  public  men,  as  well  as  private  citizens,  who 
are  quit^?  ready  to  see  money  made  by  gun-build- 
ing, armor  construction,  and  in  providing  other 
war  material,  without  regard  to  the  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  But,  aside  from  this,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  there  are  many  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  ready  to  go  to  war  with  S})ain,  and  who 
are  seeking  an  occasion.  There  is  no  other  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  the  attempt  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  the  De  Lome  incident,  and  to  misrep- 
resent the  ministers  letter  to  Seiior  Canalejas,  or 
upon  the  eft'ort  involved  in  the  Morgan  and  Wil- 
liams resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
respecti  vely,  on  Monday,  February  14.  These  reso- 
lutions seek  to  make  public  the  opinions  of  our 
consular  officers  in  Cuba,  which  are  shrewdly  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  Spain,  and  the  exposure  of 
Avhich  will  therefore  still  further  intensify  the  feel- 
ing between  the  tw^o  countries. 

That  letter  was  simply  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  Spanish  minister  as  to  tlie  character  of  the 
politicians  who  are  making  warlike  and  threaten- 
ing speeches  against  Spain,  and  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  with  whom  Spain  must 
reckon  in  the  present  emergency.  Probably  there 
w^as  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anybody  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  Spanish  minister's  private  feeling 
tow^ards  our  public  men.  In  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  his  feeling  had  been  friendly  either 
for  the  President,  who  had  severely  criticised  the 
Weyler  administration  in  Cuba,  or  for  the  ])oli- 
ticians  who  were  making  use  of  Spain's  misfortune 
in  aid  of  their  personal  interests.  Minister  De 
Lome  wrote  a  private  letter,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  to  a  public  man  of  Spain  who  was 
in  America  on  a  special  mission.  In  that  letter 
lie  expressed  himself  freely  and  contemptuously 
concerning  President  McKinley.  It  may  have 
been  an  error  of  judgment  to  write  such  a  letter, 
but  if  it  was,  it  was  the  kind  of  error  of  which 
every  diplomat  is  often  guilty.  When  Minister 
De  Lome's  opinion  of  President  McKinley  wi\s  re- 
vealed, how^ever,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue on  friendly  relations  with  the  government 
to  wdiich  he  w^as  accredited,  and  he  was  forced  to 
go.  Before  our  government  could  demand  his  re- 
call he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  the  Spanish  government  before  it,  in  turn,  knew 
that  our  government  had  made  its  demand  for  his 
recall.  Here  the  incident  should  have  ended,  be- 
cause, as  we  believe,  both  the  Sagasta  and  the 
McKinley  governments  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  peace  betweetfi  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  any  one  bent  upon  maintain- 
ing peace  must  have  realized  that  the  sooner  the 
incident  closed  the  better,  and  this  on  account  of 
the  presence  in  each  country  of  a  large  number  of 
influential  politicians  willing  to  bring  on  a  war. 

But  the  friends  of  war  in  this  country  were  not 
content  to  let  the  incident  close  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Minister  De  Lome.  They  seized  upon  an 
expression  in  his  letter  which,  they  averred,  in- 
dicated that  Spain  was  trifling  with  the  United 
States.  The  expression  indicated,  indeed,  that  the 
minister  was  perfectly  willing  to  I'esort  to  pre- 
tended negotiations  for  commercial  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Cuba,  but  that  is  all,  and 
that  alone  certainly  is  not  a  reason  for  forcing  the 
Spanish  government  into  an  explanation  that  it 
does  not  share  its  late  minister's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  also  pretended  that  the  letter  reveals 
the  minister's  belief  that  the  scheme  of  autonomy 
is  not  sincerely  meani':,  that  its  oft'er  to  Cuba  is  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  its  main  purpose  is  the 
deception  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  our  intervention.  There  is,  however, 
positively  nothing  in  the  letter  from  beginning  to 
end  that  wdll  sustain  this  mtei'pretation,  which, 
therefore,  is  precisely  what  we  have  already  called 
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it,  a  Diisrepresenialioii,  and  it  is  a  malicious  and 
wicked  misrepresentation,  for  it  was  invented  and 
is  pressed  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling-  tlie  two 
countries  in  war. 

It  is  because  of  the  excited  and  mendacious  dis- 
cussion and  misinterpretation  of  the  De  Lome  let- 
ter that  we  can  say  that  the  incident  is  one  more 
bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  in  this  country 
of  a  faction  desiring-  war  with  Spain.  A  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  letter  and  of  the  incident  woukl 
convince  any  fair  mind  that  no  cause  of  war  exists 
here;  and  in  this  respect  the  incident  is  not  unliive 
all  the  pretended  occasions  for  com  plaint  and  inter- 
vention on  our  part  upon  which  our  Jingoes  are 
basing-  their  luirangues,  and  their  appeals  to  the 
govern njent  to  break  the  peace  tliat  now  exists 
between  itself  and  a  friendly  nation.  The  other 
causes  of  war — for  we  assume  that  a  demand  for  in- 
tervention at  least  contemplates  war — are  that  Spain 
is  injuring-  our  commerce,  that  it  is  carrying-  on 
the  war  in  an  uncivilized  and  barbarous  manner, 
and  that  it  is  inflicting- almost  unheard-of  cruelties 
upon  the  peaceful  people  of  Cuba  who  refuse  to 
take  sides  either  for  or  against  the  insurgents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  our  interference  because  the 
war  in  Cuba  is  injuring  our  trade  is  a  very  deli- 
cate one.  If  this  country  has  the  right  to  insist 
that  Spain  shall  not  subdue  the  rebellion  because 
the  armed  effort  that  is  involved  nmst  injure  the 
commerce  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
then  no  European  power  has  any  right  to  take  any 
warlike  step  for  the  retention  of  her  American  col- 
onies when  she  is  threatened  by  an  armed  insur- 
rection of  her  own  subjects.  This,  of  course,  is 
absurd,  and  the  government  has  taken  no  such 
position.  It  has,  however,  taken  the  position  that 
this  country  cannot  sit  quietly  by  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  that  the  war  must  be  ended  within  a  rea- 
sonable period.  The  question  is  when  that  reason- 
able period  shall  occur;  and  on  this,  point  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it* has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
that  it  rests  with  us  to  suggest  a  time  when  the  war 
shall  end  before  actually  intervening;  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  subject,  if  possible,  with  Spain,  or, 
if  that  be  impossible,  to  fix  the  time  when  our  inter- 
ests demand  that  the  conflict  shall  come  to  an  end. 
We  have  not  fixed  such  a  period  mainly  because 
Spain  is  trying  a  new  experiment,  and,  as  the  ad- 
ministration evidently  believes,  is  honestly  trying 
to  bring  about  peace  by  a  grant  of  autonomy.  It 
is  true  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  failure  of 
the  attempt,  but  we  have  waited  so  far,  and  we 
must  continue  to  w^ait  until  the  Executive  shall  de- 
cide, on  the  evidence  before  him,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  intervention.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  to 
every  one  not  eager  for  war,  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  for  declaring-  a  date  at  which  Spain  must  con- 
quer or  yield,  and  that  the  administration  is  right 
in  waiting  for  a  still  further  trial  of  the  plans  of  au- 
tonomy. In  the  mean  time,  of  course,  Spain  owes  it 
to  herself  and  to  us  to  push  the  conflict  to  an  end 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  must  abandon  the  island. 

As  to  the  other  causes  for  our  intervention,  they 
no  longer  exist.  Since  Weyler's  departure  and 
Blanco's  appearance  as  Captain-General  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  civilized  manner,  without 
brutalities,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to^  their  homes,  where  they  may 
plant  if  the  insurgents  are  willing.  In  fact,  what- 
ever obstacle  may  now  exist  to  the  return  of  the 
Cubans  to  their  usual  industrial  and  agricultural 
habits  is  interposed  by  the  insurgents.  We  have 
as  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  war  is 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  senti- 
ments of  civilized  countries  the  testimony  of  a 
very  distinguished  insurgent  officer. 

We  have  no  cause  for  war,  therefore,  in  the 
De  Lome  letter,  or  in  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  dis- 
avow his  utterances;  we  have  no  right  to  declare 
belligerency,  which  would,  at  the  most,  be  more  of 
an  injury  to  our  own  citizens  than  a  help  to  the 
insurgents  or  harm  to  Spain;  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  because  of  the  brutal  character  of 
Spanish  warfare,  because  that  evil  has  been  cured; 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
war  should  have  come  to  an  end,  because  we  have 
not  declared  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  end  should 
be.  All  these  pretended  causes  of  war  or  of  inter- 
ference are  so  trivial,  so  far-fetched,  so  much  the 
creatures  of  the  desires  of  the  men  who  urge  them, 
that  it  is  clear  that  these  are  searching  for  war; 
and  yet  no  party  in  the  United  States  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  war,  and  no  President 
will  dare  to  risk  his  own  future  and  the  standing 
of  his  party  by  doing  anything  that  wdll  precipi- 
tate it.  The  consequence  of  the"  efforts  of  the  Jin- 
goes may  be  to  induce  Spain  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  to  so  excite  the  reactionary  parties  of  the  mon- 
archy that  the  Liberal  policy  will  be  overthrown. 
In  that  event  a  blow  will  be  struck  against  free 


government  by  the  Spanish  faction  which  hates  both 
Liberalism  and  this  republic.  Our  Jingoes  are 
inviting  the  domination  of  Weyler  in  Spain,  the 
suppression  there  of  Liberal  power  and  Liberal 
views,  and  the  miseries  and  cost  of  wai*  to  two 
countries  between  which  there  is  at  present  no 
just  cause  of  quarrel. 


ANNEXING   HAWAII    BY  JOINT 
RESOLUTION. 

BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

The  Hawaii-annexation  treaty  lags  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  number  of  votes  needed  to  make  up  the 
I'equij-ed  tw^o- thirds  majority,  it  seems,  will  not 
come  forth.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  are  now 
preparing  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  accomplish- 
ing their  end  by  means  of  a  joint  resolution,  which 
may  be  put  through  by  a  simple  majority  in  each 
House  of  Congress.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  balked 
by  dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
the  resolution  should  be  attached  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appro})riation  bill.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  probable.  For  the  idea  of  rushing  through 
Congress  a  measure  of  such  incalculable  importance 
as  the  annexation  of  a  distant  country  by  such  a 
trick  is  so  monstrous  that  even  the  most  fanatical 
Jingo  may  well  recoil  from  it. 

Senator  Morgan  has  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  which,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  treaty,  is 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  regular  course 
of  legislation.  In  its  averments  as  well  as  in  its 
omissions  it  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legitimacy  of 
the  present  government  of  Hawaii  might  be  ques- 
tioned, it  affirms  ''that  the  republic  of  Hawaii, 
established  in  and  based  upon  its  present  constitu- 
tion, is  a  rightful  government,  and  has  been,  and 
still  is,  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  by  other  great  powers,  without  any 
question  by  any  nation  of  its  rigiitful  and  sovereign 
independence  ;  and  said  constitution  is  the  true 
and  recognized  authority  that  fixes  the  measure 
and  the  distribution  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  government  in  that  republic  while  said  con- 
stitution remains  in  force."  Now,  that  the  pres- 
ent Hawaiian  government  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  by  other  powers  as  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  is  true.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth;  and  the  unusual  verbiage  employed 
in  the  resolution  to  define  and  describe  the  right 
of  that  government  to  recognition  can  hardly 
be  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
us  forget  that  part  of  the  truth  which  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  annexation  scheme  is  of  the  highest 
moral  importance  to  the  American  people,  name- 
ly, that  in  January,  1893,  the  native  government 
of  Hawaii  was  overthrown  by  a  revolutionary 
movement;  that  this  revolutionary  movement  was 
assisted  by  the  American  minister  causing  the 
commander  of  an  American  man-of-war  to  land  a 
force  of  troops  in  aid  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
weak  in  numbers,  and  in  great  part  aliens;  that 
the  leaders  of  the  iiisuiTection  constituted  them- 
selves as  a  provisional  government  ''  to  exist  until 
terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  ";  that 
then  in  hot  haste  the  successful  conspirators — 
successful  by  the  aid  of  our  own  forces  lawlessly 
offered — presented  an  annexation  compact  to  our 
government;  that  when  that  compact  failed  to  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  the  chiefs  of  the  rev- 
olution in-Hawaii,  hoping  for  better  times,  consti- 
tuted a  more  permanent  government  under  a  re- 
publican name,  which,  as  the  only  existing  govern- 
ment, has  secured  foreign  recognition,  but  which, 
having  spi'ung  from  the  annexation  conspiracy  of 
1893,  and  being  identified  with  it  by  its  very  per- 
sonnel,  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  original  ol)ject  of  the  plot  in  which  officei'S  of 
the  United  States  lawlessly  took  an  active  part. 

Senator  Morgan's  resolution  ailii'ms  further 
'"that,  in  conformity  w-ith  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  of  Hawaii,  and  so  long  as  the 
same  is  in  force,  the  powers  of  government  reside 
in  and  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  incumbents  of 
the  departments,  tribunals,  and  offices  created  by 
said  Constitution,  and  filled  in  pursuance  of  law, 
and  the  lawful  electors  under  said  Constitution 
who  qualify  as  such  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance prescribed  therein,  are  entitled  to  share  in 
the  government  of  Hawaii,  according  to  the  rights 
secured  to  them  in  said  Constitution,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  therein  provided,  so  long 
as  the  same  is  in  force."  This  again  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  again  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
again  that  part  of  the  truth  which  is  hidden  under 
a  heap  of  pompous  words  is  the  most  important 
part  to   the   American   people   in  judging  of  the* 


moral  merits  of  the  pending  question — namely, 
that  under  the  present  constitution  of  Hawaii  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  Hawaiian  people  are  "en- 
titled to  share  in  the  government";  ihsit  this  so- 
called  republican  government  is  essentially  an 
oligarchy;  that  political  rights  are  substantially 
restricted  to  the  supporters  of  those  in  power,  it 
being  a  notorious  fact  not  seriously  denied  by 
anybody  that,  if  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  main  object  for  which  that 
government  exists,  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States,  an  overwhelming  majority  would 
vote  in  the  negative.  Senator  Morgan  has  there- 
fore every  reason  to  point  out  with  the  severest 
precision  that  in  Hawaii  nobody  has  anything  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  matter  except  the  "law^ful 
electors  under  said  constitution  who  qualify  as 
such  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed 
therein,"  which  oath  of  allegiance  substantially 
sanctions  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  and,  by 
implication,  the  object  thereof. 

Having  thus  by  his  statement  of  Hawaiian  con- 
stitutional law  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  present  Hawaiian  government  has  the  right 
to  sell  or  give  away  its  country  without  the  as- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  people,  Senator  Morgan, 
in  his  resolution,  proceeds  thus:  "And  said  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  having  in  due  form 
signified  its  consent  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall 
be  annexed  to  and  become  a  part  of  the.  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared 
that  said  cession  is  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed, 
and  that  said  Hawaiian  Islands  are  annexed  as  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof." 

Senator  Morgan  no  doubt  thinks  that  if  the 
present  Haw^aiian  government  can  be  shown  to 
have,  in  point  of  form,  the  right  to  cede,  and  the 
United  States  the  right  to  take,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  considered  than  the  question  whether 
the  bargain  would  be  advantageous  to  the  parties 
respectivel^^  He  simply  overlooks  the  moral  side 
of  the  transaction.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that,  even  if  the  bargain  were 
ever  so  profitable,  there  might  be  motives  of  con- 
science, considerations  of  national  honor,  render- 
ing its  consummation  morally  impossible.  Had 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  been  voluntarily  offered 
to  us  by  the  native  government,  or  even  had  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  behalf  of  annexation 
been  carried  through  without  being  countenanced 
and  aided  by  officers  and  forces  of  the  United 
States,  then,  the  assent  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
being  obtained,  the  American  people  might  be 
governed  by  mere  considerations  of  expediency  in 
deciding  the  question  whether  to  accept  or  not 
to  accept  the  offered  territory.  But  when  we 
are  confronted  by  the  universally  recognized 
fact  that  the  revolutionary  movement  in  favor 
of  annexation  was  wrongfully  aided,  if  not  insti- 
gated, by  our  own  officers,  and  carried  to  success  by 
the  wrongful  cooperation  of  our  own  forces;  that 
the  government  offering  us  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  the  direct  offspring  of  that  revolutionary  move- 
ment; and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  an  immense 
majoi'ity  of  the  Hawaiian  people  are  most  earnest- 
ly opposed  to  annexation — we  must  admit  that  this 
republic  can  hardly  accept  the  offer  without  placing 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  a  receiver  of  goods  stolen 
with  its  connivance. 

This  might  be  brought  home  to  doubting  minds 
in  Congress  by  moving-  for  the  joint  resolution 
above  quoted  a  substitute  containing-  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  somewhat  in  this  wise:  "  Where- 
as, in  January,  1893,  the  native  government  of  Ha- 
w^aii  was  overturned  by  a  revolutionary  uprising 
which  was  actively  aided  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  and  a  detachment  of  United  States 
forces  landed  at  the  minister's  request  from  a 
United  States  man-of-war;  and  whereas  the  said 
revolutionary  uprising  was  made  and  a  provisional 
government  set  up  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting-  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States;  and  whereas  the  i)resent  government  of  Ha- 
waii is  the  offspring  of  the  said  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  is  in  part  composed  of  its  very  leaders; 
and  whereas  the  said  government  is  essentially  an 
oligarchy  admitting  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights ;  and  whereas 
the  said  oligarchy  offers  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  without  the  assent 
of  the  Haw^aiian  people,  it  being  well  known  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
are  opposed  to  such  transfer — be  it  I'esolved,  etc., 
etc." 

The  truthfulness  of  the  preamble  being  conceded, 
which  it  must  be,  as  the  facts  recited  are  notorious, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  how  any  American  so- 
licitous, of  the  honor  of  his  country  can  think  of 
following  it  up  with  a  resolution  favoring  the  pro- 
posed annexation. 
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OFFICERS   AND    MEN    OF    THE    SPANISH    FLAG-SHIP   HASTENING    TO 
THE    RESCUE.— [Drawn  in  Accordance  with  Havana  Despatches.] 


IN    THE    ENGINE-ROOM    OF   THE    "MAINE.' 


IN    THE    MAGAZINE. 

Each  tightly  sealed  Copper  Tank  contains  a 

Balf-Charge. 


THE   "MAINE'S"  FORWARD    TORPEDO-TUBE. 


LOSS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    BATTLE-SHIP    "MAINE"   IN    HAVANA    HARBOR,  FEBRUARY   15,  1898. 
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UNITED    STATES    BATTLE-SHIP    "  MAINE "    JUST    BEFOEE    SAILING    FOR    SOUTHERN   WATERS.— Photoqeapii  by  E.  Muller. 


THE   DISASTER   TO   THE    BATTLE-SHIP 
^^  MAINE." 

The  country  was  startled  on  the  morning  of  February 
16  by  the  news  that  an  explosion  had  occurred  on  the 
United  States  battle-ship  Maine,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  vessel  was  a  total  wreck  and  most  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany had  been  lost.  When  details  of  the  disaster  reached 
us  it  was  found  that  all  the  officers  had  been  saved  except 
two.  These  two  were  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Friend  W. 
Jenkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Assistant-Engineer  Darwin 
R.  Merritt,  from  Iowa.  The  other  casualties  are  men- 
tioned below,  in  a  despatch  from  Washington. 

The  Maine  had  gone  to  Havana  under  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  although  there  was  peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  there  is  intense  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Spanish  party  in  Havana 
towards  the  United  States.  The  knowledge  of  this  at 
first  caused  the  feeling  that  probably  some  enthusiastic  or 
demented  Spaniard  had  blown  up  the  ship  in  some  un- 
defined way,  but  our  Washington  despatch  says  the  cause 
of  the  accident  is  a  mystery.  But  while  the  cause  of  the 
accident  is  a  mystery,  the  belief  is  growing  that  it  was 
purely  accidental,  and  that  the  explosion  came  from  the 
inside  of  the  ship. 

This  explosion  occurred  about  9.45  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  15.  The  night  was  intensely  dark; 
the  Maine  was  anchored  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  arsenal,  and  two  hundred  yards  from  the  floating  dock. 
The  American  Ward  Line  steamer  City  of  Washinglon,  \y as 
about  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  a  little  farther  off  still 
was  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alfonso  XII,    Captain  Sigsbee,  who 
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was  in  command  of  the  Maine,  was  in  bed  in  his  cabin; 
Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wainwright,  the  execu- 
tive officer,  was  in  his  own  cabin  smoking;  the  crew  were 
asleep— when  suddenly  without  warning  came  the  terrible 
explosion  which  instantly  killed  most  of  the  sailors,  the 
explosion  having  taken  place  forward  under  the  men's 
quarters. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  great  enough  to  shake 
the  whole  city  water-front,  put  out  the  electric  lights  near 
the  shore,  and  throw  down  many  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles.  The  officers  knew  at  once  from  the  force  of  the 
explosion  that  the  ship  was  wrecked,  but,  after  the  man- 
ner, we  are  proud  to  say,  of  American  naval  officers,  they 
behaved  with  the  coolness  and  courage  which  the  terrible 
circumstance  demanded.  Lieutenant-Commander  Wain- 
wright, the  ship  being  in  perfect  darkness,  struck  a  match 
and  hurried  at  once  to  the  Captain's  cabin,  where  he  found 
Captain  Sigsbee  thrown  from  his  berth,  but  uninjured. 
The  Captain's  first  order  was  given  to  a  seaman  to  flood 
the  magazine  containing  about  five  tons  of  gunpowder. 
The  man  jumped  aw\ay,  did  his  work,  but  never  returned. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  explosion  a  great  flame 
broke  out  from  the  Maine  and  illuminated  the  dark  har- 
bor. In  the  mean  time,  the  city  having  been  aroused  by 
the  noise,  the  people  rushed  to  the  water-front  to  learn  its 
cause.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long  in  doubt, 
and  everything  possible  was  done  by  the  Spanish  officers 
on  shore  and  on  the  war-ship  in  the  harbor  to  aid  the 
survivors.  The  harbor  was  lighted  up  not  only  by  the 
glare  of  the  Maine,  but  by  a  number  of  search-lights  and 
electric  lights,  and  boats  were  at*once  lowered  from  the 
Ward  steamer  and  from  the  Afonso  XII.,  and  hastened  to 
the  Maine.  The  boats  from  the  Spanish  ship  carried 
away  thirty-seven  of  the  wounded  men,  and  those  from 
the  City  of  Washington  twenty- four.  With  the  men  who 
were  carried  to  the  Alfonso  XII.  went  j^he  ship's  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  who  rendered  both  spiritual  con- 
solation and  physical  aid. 

Captain  Sigsbee  seems  to  have  been  among  the  coolest 
of  all  the  brave  men  who  were  w^orking  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  w^ounded  and  to  secure  a  refuge  for  those  who  had 
not  been  injured.  Of  the  ship's  company  of  353  not  more 
than  48  escaped  without  injury.  Boats  from  the  Maine 
that  were  not  wrecked  were  filled  with  wounded,  who 
w^ere  carried  to  Havana,  where  they  were  cared  for  in  the 
hospital,  all  the  avaihible  forces  of  the  city  being  employ- 
ed in  taking  care  of  the  injured.  General  Blanco  himself 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  who  cared  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Captain  Sigsbee  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  stepped  into  a  boat  only  when  he  had  seen  that  every 
living  man  who  could  be  reached  had  been  taken  out. 
After  this  he  went  in  the  launch  to  the  Alfonso  XII,  and 
tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Captain  and  his  officers  for  their 
help.  From  there  he  went  on  board  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  arrived  at  midnight,  and  met  Consul-Gen- 
erjd  Lee  and  others. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  came  from  various  sources. 
Captain  Sigsbee  himself  reported  at  once,  and  with  char- 
acteristic forethought  begged  that  the  public  judgment 
should  be  sus})ended  until  an  inquiry  could  be  had  into 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  He  seems  to  have  realized 
that  the  sensational  newspapers  and  the  Jingoes  would 
make  the  most  of  the  accident  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  against  Spain.  Tliis  they  did,  with  all  their 
malignant  ingenuity.  A  special  cabinet  meeting  was  held 
at  Washington,  but  it  was  wisely  decided  that  nothing 
should  be  said  of  the  disaster  until  the  government  was  in 
possession  of  some  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Captain -General  Blanco  cabled  to  Madrid  and  to  Wash- 
ington, and  Seiior  du  Bosc,  Charge  d'Affairs  of  the  Span- 
ish Legation  at  Washington,  called  at  once  at  the  State 
Department  to  express  his  sympathy.  Flags  have  been 
half-masted  on  the  public  buildings  of  Havana,  as  well  as 
on  the  public  buildings  of  this  country.     Resolutions  of 


sympathy  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  feeling  is  that  the  men  who  perished 
by  this  disaster  are  entitled  to  that  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance  which  men  who  fall  in  battle  for 
their  countiy  always  receive. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  is  horrifying  the  whole  civil- 
ized w^orld,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers, for  the  nation,  and  for  the  navy,  and  of  admiration 
for  the  manly  and  intelligent  conduct  of  Captain  Sigsbee, 
have  been  received  at  our  foreign  legations  and  at 
Washington  from  the  Queens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
from  Emperor  William  of  Germany,  from  President  Fame 
of  France,  and  from  the  Spanish  cabinet,  which  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  has  also  sent  to  the  President 
a  disavowal  of  sympathy  with  the  contents  of  Minister 
De  Lome's  letter.  The  disaster  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  remarks  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
where  Jolm  Dillon  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
for  information.  The  tone  of  the  remarks  of  British  offi- 
cers and  public  men,  including  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
has  been  most  friendly  towards  this  country;  and  Lord 
Beresford  was  especially  eulogistic  of  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  and  generally  of  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  with  many  of  whom  he  is  well  acquainted. 
This  is  also  characteristic  of  the  remarks  of  the  English 
newspapers,  who  seem  to  be  as  much  gratified  and  as 
proud  of  the  conduct  of  our  officers  as  if  they  had  been 
officers  of  their  own  navy. 

In  the  mean  time,  although,  as  we  have  said,  some  of 
the  Jingoes  and  the  sensational  newspapers  have  done 
their  best   to  promote   ill  feeling  by  spreading  abroad 
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every  suspicion  and  every  rumor  liostile  to  Spain  that 
springs  from  excited  imaginations  or  lialf-information, 
there  have  been  much  self  -  restraint  and  a  strong  and 
praiseworthy  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  wait 
for  an  investigation  and  to  liope  that  the  explosion  re- 
sulted from  accident. 

As  time  went  on,  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  Span- 
iards in  Havana  for  the  victims  of  the  disaster  seemed  to 
allay  the  excitement  stimulated  in  the  public  mind  by 
sensational  newspapers,  every  one  of  whose  rumors  indi- 
cating that  the  explosion  Imd  been  caused  from  without, 
by  some  one  from  the  shore  or  in  the  harbor,  having  been 
proved  to  be  a  wilful  and  malicious  untruth.  Not  only 
hnd  General  Blanco  turned  over  the  public  hospital  to  the 
use  of  our  officers  and  men,  but  a  plot  of  ground  in  the 
cemetery  of  Havana  was  given  to  them  for  the  burial  of 
tlieir  dead.  On  Thursday  nineteen  of  the  dead  sailors  were 
buried,  with  great  ecclesiastical,  naval,  and  military  cere- 
monies. Fifty  thousand  people  crowded  the  streets  of 
Havana  and  paid  respect  to  the  dead.  The  Bishop  of  Ha- 
vana, General  Parrado,  and  Admiral  Manterola  took  charge 
of  the  arrangements,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government. 
The  bodies,  having  first  laid  in  state,  being  covered  with 
floral  and  other  emblems  presented  by  officials  of  Ha- 
vana nnd  by  private  citizens  of  the  city  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  carried  to  the  cemetery,  escorted  by  General 
Parrado— General  Blanco  looking  at  the  procession  from 
the  balcony  of  his  palace— and  by  foreign  consular  officers. 
Consul -General  Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  Lieutenant- Com- 
manders Wainw right  and  Cowles,  and  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Maine  surviving  accompanied  the  remains, 
General  Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Wain  Wright  being  chief  mourners.  All  bodies  washed 
ashore  since  the  funeral  have  been  or  will  be  buried  with 
only  a  private  service. 

The  government  had  by  Friday,  February  18,  made  ar- 
rangements as  to  setting  clivers  at  work  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  in  aid  of  the  investi- 
gating officers,  and  it  was  further  determined  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  made  by  Americans  alone,  and  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards.  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  for  the  work  of  saving  as  much  property  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sunken  ship,  and  bills  were  introduced  for 
the  relief  of  the  survivors,  who  lost  all  their  personal 
effects  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  found  impracticable  to  preserve  any  of  the  remains 
for  transportation  to  the  United  States.  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  to  pay  the  surviving  relatives  of  the 
dead  seamen  the  amount  of  pay  these  men  would  liave 
received  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  President, 
with  the  first  official  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster, ordered  a  cessation  of  all  official  receptions,  din- 
ners, and  other  festivities  at  Washington,  and  as  Lent 
■<^  so  near  at  hand  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Tiie  Spanish  cruiser  Vizcaya  reached 
the;  outer  harbor  of  New  York  on  February  18,  and  an- 
chored off  Staten  Island  0!i  Sunday,  February  20.  She 
io  closely  guarded  by  federal  and  city  authorities. 

The  Department  has  appointed  the  following  officers 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disaster:  Captain  W.  T. 
Sampson  of  the  Iowa,  Captain  F.  E.  Chadwick  of  the  New 
York,  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  P.  Potter  of  the  Ne^D 
Toj'k,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Adolph  Marix  of  the 
Vermont. 

The  following  comes  to  us  from  Washington,  and  gives 
the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the 
matter: 

The  latest  news  received  from  official  sources  at  the 
Navy  Department  up  to  noon  of  Monday,  February  21, 
left  the  disaster  to  the  Maine  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever. 
The  Department  had  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  use 
of  divers  and  every  other  available  means,  and  that  the 
work  be  pushed  with  all  the  speed  compatible  with  ac- 
curacy. Out  of  this  fact  grew  a  report,  which  was  dis- 
credited at  the  Department,  but  widely  circulated  else- 
where, that  one  of  the  divers  employed  had  discovered  a 
percussion  hole  in  one  of  the  outside  plates  on  the  Maine, 
under  the  magazine,  indicating  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  a  torpedo  striking  the  ship  from  without. 

The  theory  entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
tliat  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  pure  accident.  Even 
if  a  torpedo  had  blown  a  hole  into  the  ship  and  exploded 
the  magazine,  the  direction  of  the  explosion  might  not 
be  ascertainable,  for,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  the  ex- 
plosion inside  would  be  quite  likely  to  widen  the  hole 
tfirough  which  the  missile  entered  and  reverse  all  the 
signs.  Little  hope  is  entertained,  therefore,  of  ob- 
taining positive  proof  as  to  the  source  of  tlie  disas- 
ter. As  one  old  sea-dog  expressed  it,  tlie  historians  of 
the  civil   war  are  still  quarrelling   as  to  whether  the 


Tecumseh  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  when  she  entered  the 
harbor  of  Mobile.  Some  who  have  combated  that  the- 
ory have  insisted  that  the  ship  was  overturned  by  the 
shifting  of  her  guns;  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  her  owm  spar-torpedo  w\as  in  some  Avay  twisted  back 
upon  itself  and  blew  a  hole  into  her  prow.  In  like  manner 
he  believes  tliat  the  fate  of  the  Maine  will  continue  an 
unsolved  mystery  for  historians  to  wrangle  over.  Mean- 
while all  that  we  shall  positively  know  is  that  the  explosion 
occurred  forward,  and  hence  tliat  the  seamen  rather  than 
the  officers  were  the  sufferers ;  that  not  more  than  26 
of  the  men  remained  uninjured,  57  being  wounded  and 
246  killed,  and  that  two  of  the  24  officers  are  certainly 
lost.  If  the  disaster  were  the  result  of  design  and  not  of 
accident,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  blow  would 
have  been  dealt  the  ship  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ex- 
plosion occurred — not  because  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  destroy  the  men  than  the  officers,  but  because  the  mag- 
azine is  alw^ays  a  preferable  point  of  attack,  just  as, 
when  ships  are  in  action,  it  is  the  great  guns  which  at- 
tract the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  not  the  conning-tow^er, 
although  the  tower  shelters  the  captain,  while  only  a  sub- 
altern stands  behind  the  guns.  F.  E.  Leupp. 
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Killed  in  the  Explosion  on  U.S.S.  "Maine." 


MUSIC. 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  one  of  attractive  musical 
schemes,  as  well  as  a  brisk  term  of  delightful  music 
itself.  Desire  for  a  symphonic  orchestra  local  to  New 
York,  established  on  a  basis  that  might  make  its  working 
membership  really  "permanent,"  and  concerned  only  with 
straightforward  interests  of  the  best  concert  kind,  is  not 
a  new  thing.  Over  and  over  has  our  public  been  shown 
that  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  smaller  communi- 
ties are  better  off  than  are  w^e  in  this  respect.  True, New 
York  lias  its  Philharmonic  and  its  valuable  Symphony 
Society's  band.  We  have  Mr.  Seidl,  nominally  possessed 
of  his  own  orchestra,  to  be  heard  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances or  another.  We  have  lately  heard  Mr.  Franko's 
promising  associates.  But  we  have  nothing  that  means 
a  given  and  large  number  of  the  best  sort  of  players,  de- 
cently salaried  to  play  and  rehearse,  to  rehearse  and  play 
in  New^  York  city,  under  a  single  and  capable  leader;  this 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  professional  work  and  respon- 
sibilities on  their  part,  from  season  to  season.  The  men 
in  all  our  present  symphonic  bands  are  obliged  to  do 
many  kinds  of  commonplace,  hack  musical  duty.  They 
must  do  this  merely  to  make  income  enough  to  live  on. 
Often  they  go  from  symphony  concert  to  a  ball-room;  and 
equally  often  the  same  men  that  one  hears  in  the  after- 
noon, playing  Beethoven  and  Wagner — and  very  likely 
blamed  for  rough  or  dull  interpretations— have  not  had 
sleep  enough  from  their  night's  hard  w^ork  at  some  fash- 
ionable or  unfashionable  dance  to  read  their  notes  clearly 
and  to  handle  their  bows  and  keys  save  as  rather  supe- 
rior machines. 


Kehoarsals,  too,  cost.  All  our  important  or  unimportant 
orchestral  societies  save  every  penny  on  them  that  they  pos- 
sibly can.  New  works  should  not  be  played  without  full 
and  careful  study  by  any  band;  but  again  and  again  New- 
Yorkers  must  pay  to  hear  concerts  wdiere  the  program  me,  to 
all  artistic  result,  is  one  that  is  being  read  off  at  sight.  The 
Piiilharmonic  Society's  government,  our  oldest  and  most 
severel}^  respected  orchestra,  has  not  yet  changed  the  title 
of  its  Friday  afternoon  performances.  They  are  still  styled 
"rehearsals."  There  are  no  interruptions  to  the  music, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  musicians 
in  niceties  that  may  escape  them.  But  the  old  title  is 
not  yet  inappropriate,  for  the  rehearsal-quality  is  strong 
in  them  obviously,  and  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the 
old  afternoon  liberty  of  stopping  the  music  and  of  going 
over  passages  wlienever  the  conductor  might  discern  his 
players  to  be  at  fault.  A  scrambling,  partial  rehearsal,  on 
an  earlier  day  in  the  week,  held  chiefly  for  the  l)enefit  of 
the  soloist's  work,  is  not  adequate  preparation.  A  large 
repertory  of  standard  and  classical  musical  compositions 
must  be  played  actually  at  sight:  and  even  difficult  nov- 
elties are  sometimes  nearl}^  so  delivered.  Under  such 
poor  conditions  for  an  orchestra's  actual  drill  and  for  its 
preserving  due  feeling  for  music,  what  wonder  if  standards 
are  forgotten  save  wlien  merely  the  honored  guests  in  our 
seasons  remind  us  of  them? 

Take  also  the  w^eekly  work  and  annual  livelihood  of  a 
high-class  orchestra-leader  here.  So  long  as  he  is  not  sal- 
arred,and  salaried  well,  by  a  guaranteed  organization,  so 
long  as  his  talent  is  not  concentrated  on  its  interests,  he 
always  has  an  unsatisfactory  berth  in  the  musical  ship. 
He  is  never  sure  of  a  real  competency.  He  is  dependent 
on  all  sorts  of  fluctuations  of  musical  politics.  He  can 
be  out  of  the  best  kind  of  a  professional  job  at  scurvily 
short  notice.  He  must  likewise  find  out  ail  the  different 
or  indifferent  work  that  he  can  get  his  hands  on,  not  sel- 
dom sailing  pretty  close  to  tlie  wind  of  professional  in- 
dignities. He  must  forego  constant  association  with  the 
same  set  of  players  under  his  care.  He  uMist  dismiss 
the  idea  of  the  incessant  personal  touch  with  them  that 
makes  for  an  ideal  orchestral  perfoimance.  He  is  apt  to 
be  blamed  for  poor  playing, and  finds  himself  scolded  be- 
cause the  Heroic  Sj^mphony  or  Goldmark's  "  Sakoontala" 
Overture  came  clumsily  off.  The  important  factor  in 
the  unsatisfactory  interpretation  will  have  been  that  the 
men  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  freshened  up  in  feel- 
ing aiid  technic.  Worse  yet,  some  of  the  l)est  players 
have  had  to  be  fiddling  or  blowing  at  a  ball,  and  have  sent 
what  "substitutes"  they  could  procure  for  their  concert 
duty. 

The  committee  on  organization  of  the  projected  per- 
manent orchestra  last  week  reviewed  the  situation  and 
discussed  the  amount  of  the  fund  desirable  for  putting  the 
scheme  on  a  sound  basis.  One  million  dollars  was  urged 
as  needful,  rather  than  any  smaller  guarantee.  This  is 
sensible.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  extravagant.  A 
million  dollars  is  not  too  much  for  meeting  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  large  symphony  band's  livelihood  and  business, 
especially  at  the  outset.  W^ith  careful  management  aid 
with  very  considerable  patience  on  the  part  of  the  stock- 
holders, one  is  inclined  to  think  that  even  in  New  York — 
where  the  really  public  interest  in  music  has  been  full  of 
disagreeable  and  discouraging  surprises— the  undertaking, 
by-and-by,  can  become  totally  self-supporting.  In  Boston 
and  in  Chicago  that  happy  result  has  been  more  nearly 
idea  and  view  to  be  encouraged  and  made  much  of  in  the 
reached  every  recent  year.  But  that  is  not  the  particular 
plan's  outset.  The  class  of  subscribers  to  be  drawn  tow- 
ard the  scheme  includes  a  splendid  group  of  very  rich  men, 
of  very  rich  women.  But,  be  it  remembered,  such  a  class 
must  be  considerably  distinguished  from  the  annual 
opera  subscription  and  the  Metropolitan's  list  of  stock- 
holders. A  large  fraction  of  the  Metropolitan's  wealthy 
and  official  attendance  know  next  to  nothing  of  symplionic 
music,  care  less  about  it,  and  they  would  be  in  their  boxes 
evening  by  evening  were  the  performnndfes  of  no  artistic 
consequence  whatsoever.  Opera  is  a  social  duty  to  tliese. 
The  symphonic  public  is  of  them,  but  by  no  means 
wholly  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  fund  to  be  built 
up  there  is  already  pledged  $35,000;  that  Mr.  Grau  will 
engage  the  orchestra  for  operatic  work  bringing  in  $60, - 
000;  and  that  Brooklyn  would  guarantee  1*0 r  concerts 
there  about  $25,000,  It  is  to  be  greatly  desired,  neverthe- 
less, that  such  an  orchestra  be  kept  clear  of  hack  operatic 
duty.  Perhaps  this  reserve  cannot  possibly  be  man- 
aged. But  an  opera  season — five  or  six  performances  a 
week — brings  much  of  the  overwork  and  underwork  of 
the  present  order  of  things. 

E.  Iren^us  Stevenson, 


Prhruary  26,  1898. 
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TriE  summons  of  the  Womnn's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  President  Dvviglit  of  Yale  is  somewhat  peremp- 
tory, l)nt  not  on  tliat  account  any  the  less  interesting. 
Pointing  out  tiiat  most  college  boys  are  young,  and  that 
rum  is  liad  for  them,  it  invites  Dr.  Dwigiit,  first,  to  "for- 
bid students  under  his  charge  to  enter  places  where  alco- 
holic liquors  are  sold  for  beverage  use,  to  keep  such 
liquors  in  their  dormitories  or  rooms,  or  to  hav6  them 
furnished  at  their  class  or  other  spreads  and  banquets"; 
second,  to  "use  his  great  influence  to  secure  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
the  same  as  has  been  secured  at  Cambridge."  Until  the 
action  imiicated  is  taken  at  Yale  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  "feel 
compelled  to  send  its  sons  and  brothers  to  institutions 
where  these  provisions  for  safety  against  intoxicating 
drinks  have  been  adopted."  The  communication  which 
conveys  this  information  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
national  organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  understood 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  some  300,000  members. 

This  suggestion  to  Dr.  D wight  seems  part  of  a  general 
movement  seeking  to  restrict  the  bibulous  opportunities 
of  all  college  undergraduates,  and  perhaps  of  college 
graduates  also.  It  appears  to  be  related,  in  sympathy  at 
teast,  to  the  recent  effort  to  abate  the  Princeton  Inn,  and 
it  follows  a  succession  of  stories,  which  have  been  circu- 
lated as  widely  as  possible,  wliich  have  represented  Yale 
to  be  exceptionally  and  deplorably  reprobate  and  drunken, 
and  much  more  in  need  tlian  most  large  colleges  of  hav- 
ing its  propensities  restrained.  Yale  men  insist  that  such 
representations  are  slanderous,  and  that  Yale,  like  most 
other  American  universities,  is  steadily  growing  more 
and  more  abstemious.  Judge  Rowland  of  New  York,  a 
representative  Yale  graduate,  is  even  reported  to  have 
declared  that  Yale  is  just  as  temperate  as  Harvard,  an  in- 
stitution which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  holds  up  as  a  model  of  re- 
striction. Tills  seems  an  adventurous  claim,  but  no  rep- 
resentative of  Harvard  has  yet  disputed  it,  and  if  it  is 
true  it  is  very  much  to  Yale's  credit,  since  for  many  years 
past  the  periodical  incentives  to  conviviality  following 
athletic  events  of  various  kinds  have  been  much  ofiener 
operative  in  New  Haven  than  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  who  thinks  he  knows 
something  al)out  the  state  of  things  at  Yale,  seems  loath 
to  believe  that  the  university  is  as  badly  off  as  has  been 
represented.     He  says: 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Yale  for  twenty  years,  and  I  liave 
never  seen  the  nnivernity  in  as  *2:ood  condition  religioni^ly  as  now. 
My  oldest  son  graduated  here;  and  if  my  other  son,  who  is  now  in  the 
Fre<«liniar.  class,  gets  as  much  good  ont  of  Yale  as  his  brother  did,  I 
shall  liave  reason  to  thank  God  througli  time  and  eternity. 

If  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ladies  believe,  as  appears,  that  abhor- 
rence of  all  forms  of  alcohol  is  the  fruit  most  to  be  de- 
sired from  a  university  education,  it  is  proper  to  point 
out  to  them  that  there  are  a  number  of  bibulous  influ- 
ences at  Yale,  for  the  disuse  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  to  stipulate.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  stu- 
derits  are  permitted  to  become  familiar  with  sentiments 
of  many  heathen  writers  which  the  ladies  could  not  ap- 
prove. Horace,  a  scandalous  person  in  several  particu- 
lars, betrays  unmistakably  his  toleration  of  the  "beverage 
use"  of  alcoholic  fluids,  and  most  of  the  C4reek  and  Latin 
poets  exhibit  analogous  latitudinarian  te*idencies.  That 
our  young  men,  "lads  in  tlieir  teens  and  away  from  the 
restraining  influences  of  hotne,"  may  have  their  princi- 
ples undermined  by  these  dissolute  ancients  is  a  possibil- 
ity which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ought  not  to  overlook.  It  is 
the  consenting  mind  that  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  in- 
temperance. To  close  the  saloons  and  forbid  lads  to  drink 
or  iiarbor  liquor  is  a  futile  expedient,  as  every  one  knows, 
if  the  prohibited  indulgences  are  still  desired.  Until  the 
Yale  faculty  has  been  constrained  to  use  classical  text- 
books purged  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  bibulous  incentives 
and  allusions,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  the  cause  of  prohi- 
bition in  the  university  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 

Still,  temperance  may  prosper  even  where  prohibition 
lags.  St.  Paul  savs,  "Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mfistery  is  temperate  in  all  things."  Yale  is  full  of  men 
who  strive  for  the  mastery,  and  strive  to  good  purpose, 
and  to  such  men  it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  are 
fiftv  saloons  in  New  Haven  or  five  thousand.  Such  men, 
whetiier  thev  are  scholars  or  athletes,  are  bound,  as  an 
incident  of  effort,  to  "keep  under  the  body  and  bring  it 
into  subjection."  They  do  not  need  prohibitory  rules. 
If  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ladies  have  sons  or  brothers  of  this 
quality,  let  them  send  them  to  Yale  by  all  means.  They 
will  be  perfectly  safe  there,  and  will  do  the  university 
good.  But  if  the  sons  or  brothers  are  weak  in  the  knees 
and  ill-adapted  to  cope  with  ordinary  temptations,  it  is 
very  possible  New  Haven  is  not  a  good  place  for  them. 

The  name  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  is  the  first  of  those 
signed  to  the  communication  to  President  Dwight.  The 
newspapers  print  the  unwelcotne  news  of  her  death  at 
midnigljt  on  February  17.  However  any  of  her  contempo- 
raries may  have  differed  from  her  views  of  what  restraints 
or  reforms  are  expedient  or  practicable,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  her  fidelity  to  a  high  purpose  to 
make  this  world  a  better  place,  and  to  make  people  in 
general  fitter  to  live  in  it. 

The  Boston  Tfanscript  reports  that  the  trustees  of  the 
a*  Lowell  estate  in  Cambridge  have  notified  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  proposed  Lowell  memorial  park  that  the 
option  given  on  that  part  of  "Elmwood"  which  is  in  the 
market  will  be  withdrawn  on  March  1.  Unless  the  money 
for  the  park  is  raised  this  month,  the  land  is  to  be  cut  up 
into  building-lots.  The  latest  effort  to  raise  this  money 
seems  not  to  have  been  especially  fruitful.  The  amount 
still  lacking  was,  at  last  accounts,  about  $14,000. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  of  very  large  sales  of  birds 
and  feathers  in  Boston  for  millinery  purposes  gave  the 
impression,  which  was  regretfully  recorded  on  this  page 
of  the  Weekly,  that  the  Audubon  Society's  work  in  Mas- 
gachusetts  was  not  as  effective  as  it  deserved  to  be.     The 
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society,  however,  continues  instant  in  w^ell  doing,  and  does 
not  repine.  Its  secretary  writes  that  it  prospers  beyond 
anticipation,  and  its  report,  issued  last  (October,  shows  a 
membership  of  nearly  two  thousand,  and  an  organization 
which  reaches  into  all  parts  of  the  State.  No  doubt  the 
society  feels  that  the  work  of  exciting  an  effectual  public 
sentiment  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  against  the  use 
of  them  for  purposes  of  adornment  must  necessarily  be 
slow,  but  it  has  no  idea  of  abating  its  efforts. 

xit  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Audubon  Society 
of  New  York  the  Massachusetts  society  was  held  up  to 
admiration  because  it  had  five  times  as  many  members 
as  the  New  York  society,  and  an  income  proportionately 
larger. 

The  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  Veendam, on  February  7,  in  mid-ocean,  by  the  St.fAmts, 
makes  delightful  re;vding,  of  the  sort  that  puts  us  all  into 
conceit  with  human  nature.  It  is  pleasant  that  an  Amer- 
ican liner  should  have  liad  this  oi)portunity,  and  should 
have  proved  so  admirably  equal  to  it.  To  transfer  212 
people  in  so  short  a  time — three  hours  and  ten  minutes 
— in  mid-ocean,  with  a  high  sea  running,  was  an  exploit 
to  be  proud  of.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction  seems 
to  have  been  creditable  to  every  one  concerned  in  it,  and 
not  less  to  the  rescued  than  to  the  rescuers.  There  were 
order  and  discipline  aboard  the  sinking  ship,  and  very 
skilful  and  willing  work  by  the  men  of  the  St.  Louis.  It 
came  so  near  to  being  a  tragedy,  and,  as  it  was,  not  a  life 
was  lost.  That  was  grand!  Fine  things  happen  at  sea, 
wiiere  the  obligations  of  human  brotherhood  seem  some- 
how to  be  much  more  imperative  and  more  readily  ac- 
knowledged than  ashore. 

The  CriHe  says  that  Mark  Twain  has  reached  the  ter- 
rible fratd^ness  of  maturity  and  fame,  and  "  tells  tales  like 
Bismarck,  regardless  whom  he  hits,  so  long  as  the  blow  is 
deserved."  The  example  given  is  this  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son sentence  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  in  his  latest 
book:  "She  was  not  what  you  would  call  refined;  she 
was  not  what  you  would  call  unrefined.  She  was  the 
kind  of  woman  who  keeps  a  parrot." 

That  is  indeed  an  illuminating  instance  of  the  working 
of  Mark's  mind.  A  private  letter  from  Mr.  Clemens  to  a 
friend  in  New  York  who  is  interested  in  statistics  affords 
an  analogous  example  of  candf)r  in  this  passage: 

"The  books  which  have  most  influenced  my  life?  With 
pleasure.  This  is  the  list:  The  Innocents  Abroad,  Rough- 
ing It,  Tmmp  Abroad,  Prince  and  Pauper,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  Tom  Scmyer,  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Joan  of  Are,  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son, Following  the  Equator,  and  the  publications  of  the  late 
firm  of  Charles  L.  A¥ebster  &  Co." 

Yes,  and  that  veracious  story-book,  The  Jumping  Frog, 
the  predecessor  of  all  the  works  named,  and  possibly  the 
most  influential  of  the  lot. 

A  contemporary  suggests  that  when  Senor  de  Lome 
spoke  of  the  President  as  a  '' politicastro''  he  dropped  a 
useful  suggestion  for  the  enrichment  of  English  jis  we 
speak  it.  "  Politicaster  "  is  a  pretty  good  word,  not  new 
(for  Milton  used  it),  but  fallen  into  disuse,  which  seems  to 
have  at  least  as  good  a  title  to  patronage  as  "poetaster." 
We  don't  often  speak  of  "  poetasters  "  now\adays  ;  we  call 
them  "  minor  poets,"  or  "  humbler  poets,"  and  think  those 
epithets  imply  sufficient  disparagement.  Perhaps  we 
might  spare  "poetaster"  without  inconvenience,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  if  it  had  been  foreseen  with  what 
constancy  and  variety  of  denunciation  the  Americans 
would  revile  their  public  servants  so  convenient  and  eu- 
phonious a  term  as  "politicaster"  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  drop  out.  The  word  is  still  in  the  dictionaries; 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
less  clumsy  than  "pothouse  politician,"  and  meets  about 
the  same  needs. 

On  February  6  there  was  a  little  news  in  the  papers 
about  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts.  He  was  eighty  years  old 
on  that  day,  and  we  were  told  something  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  health.  His  name  is  still  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  press  heavily  upon  him. 
His  eyesight  i.^  in; paired,  and  though  he  still  often  re- 
ceives his"  old  friends,  he  never  leaves  his  house,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  his  strength  constrains  him  to  a  very  quiet 
life. 

Barnard  College  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  accept,  even  temporarily,  the  chairmanship  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Hewitt 
brings  zeal  to  the  service  which  he  has  undertaken.  He 
proclaims  his  wonder  at  the  miraculous  progress  the  col- 
lege has  made  in  the  last  three  years,  and  calls  for  $100,- 
000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ings, and  the  preliminary  cost  of  getting  the  institution  in 
full  working  order.  He  starts  the  new^  subscription  list 
himself  with  $1000,  and  already  a  month  ago  five  other, 
subscribers  had  pledged  each  that  same  amount. 

The  London  Spectator,  in  discoursing  about  English 
and  American  clubs,  not(^s,  as  a  w^dl-known  phenomenon, 
"  the  very  exclusive  and  aristocratic  character  of  certain 
of  the  smartest  Ameri(\an  clubs,"  which,  it  says,  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nobles'  clubs  in  a  Continental  provin- 
cial capital  than  to  anything  in  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
ample it  gives  is  a  club  for  shooting  and  fishing,  with  a 
small  membership,  and  an  entrance-fee  of  £300. 

There  are  a  good  many  such  little  clubs  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  not  so  much  clubs  in  the  usual  sense  as  or- 
ganizations of  intimates  who  unite  to  share  the  expense 
of  some  common  pursuit  or  amusement.  An  association 
of  gentlemen  to  hire  a  salmon  river  in  Canada,  or  a  game 
preserve  in  the  Adirondacks  or  North  Carolina,  is  nomi- 
nally a  club,  but  actually  it  is  hardly  more  of  a  club  than 
would  be  an  organization  to  build  an  apartment-house  in 
which  each  member  should  have  a  city  home.  "  There  are 
clubs  in  America,"  says  the  Spectator/'  where,  practically, 
admission  cannot  be  gained  unless  the  would-be  member 
belongs  to,  or  is  connected  with,  the  local  group  of  first 
families."  Can  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  be 
so  described?  or  the  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia?  or  the 
Somerset  of  Boston?  If  not,  and  the  description  seems 
not  quite  applicable  to  either  of  them,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  where  these  exclusive  American  clubs 
flourish.  "Here,"  says  the  Spectator,  '' we  seldom  or 
never  blackball  because  a  man  has  not  sufficient  pedigree 
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or  family  connection,  but  rather  on  personal  grounds. 
There  in  the  best  clubs  a  man  is  not  ''  put  up '  unless  he 
is  'one  of  our  set.'  "  That  will  be  news  to  most  Ameri- 
cans who  know  or  care  anytidng  about  the  clubs  of  their 
own  country.  It  certainly  is  not  true  of  the  best  clubs  in 
New  York,  though  it  might  be  rash  to  sa}^  that  a  basis 
for  it  may  not  be  found  among  clubs  in  other  American 
cities.  The  social  conditions  in  some  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can cities  are  very  curious,  and  probably  without  parallel 
in  England.  Where  else  in  the  world,  for  example,  is 
there  such  a  town  as  Philadelphia,  which  is  old  and  i  ich 
and  big,  but  very  conservative,  and  not  particularly  cos- 
mopolitan? Is  there  not  a  reasona{)le  basis  for  the  belief 
that  there  are  a  dozen  American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  which  have  more  in- 
dividuality and  more  social  independence  than  any  Brit- 
ish cities  except  London  and  Edinburgh?  Still,  only  in 
the  very  hirgest  cities,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
especially,  would  one  look  for  such  clubs  as  the  Spectator 
tells  about. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  President  Arthur 
Von  Briesen,  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  t^ells  of  legal  assist- 
ance given  during  1897  to  5350  persons,  of  $35,979  actu- 
ally collected  in  the  office  of  the  societ3%  and  $36,839  re- 
covered by  settlement  outside  the  office.  At  least  3000 
other  applications  received  attention,  but  did  not  require 
actual  legal  service,  and  were  not  recorded.  The  society's 
business  is  to  give  legal  assistance  to  persons  too  poor  to 
engage  counsel.  It  undertakes  many  cases  where  the 
claims  would  cost  private  counsel  more  to  collect  than 
they  are  worth.  The  recovery  of  a  sewing -girl's  four 
dollars,  or  an  artisan's  five  or  six  dollars,  honestly  earned 
but  withheld,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  society's  good 
offices.  Mr.  Robert  Goeller,  the  society's  attorney  for  five 
years,  has  retired,  and  his  successor  is  Mr.  Carl  Lincoln 
Schurz,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new  offices  at  239  Broad- 
way. The  expenses  for  1897  were  $7953;  income  from 
members,  $4670;  from  clients,  $1132.  For  the  necessary 
balance  the  society  had  to  beg,  and  it  wants  more  mem- 
bers at  $20  a  year,  and  more  associate  members  at  $10,  to 
increase  its  income  and  enable  it  to  cover  the  larger  field 
of  Greater  New  York. 

A  plan  is  afoot  in  New  York  to  build  one  or  more  ho- 
tels for  the  exclusive  use  of  self-supporting  w^omen.  The 
proposition  is  to  organize  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  Woman's  H(^tel  Conij^any,  witli  a  capital  of  one  mill- 
ion dollars,  the  corporation  to  be  formed  when  $500,000 
is  subscribed.  Tlien  land  is  to  be  bought,  and  a  hotel 
built  to  hold  about  a  thousand  boarders.  Plans  for  such 
a  hotel  have  been  drawn,  subject  to  change,  and  sub- 
scription papei's  circulated.  The  list  of  subscribers  is 
headed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  and  i\Ir.  Morris  K.  Je- 
sup,  each  of  whom  takes  200  shares,  worth  $20,000.  The 
committee  on  organization  includes  Messrs.  H.  B.  Turner, 

C.  S.  Fairchild,  C.  F.  Cox,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  Charles 

D.  Kellogg,  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  being  the  acting- 
secretary  of  the  proposed  company,  with  olfices  in  the 
United  Charities  Building. 

People  who  know  about  the  self-supporting  women  of 
New  York  say  that  such  a  hotel  as  is  planned  is  urgently 
needed,  and  would  be  sure  of  patronage.  Various  au- 
thorities submit  that  there  are  2000  art  students  in  town 
every  year,  2000  students  of  music,  2000  trained  nurses 
and  medical  students,  and  thousands  of  journalists,  sten- 
ographers, physicians,  and  other  business  and  professional 
women.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  40,000  self-sup- 
porting women  in  this  city  who  could  afford  to  live 
at  such  a  hotel  as  is  planned.  The  minimum  cost  of 
board  and  lodging  in  it  would  be  six  dollars  a  week.  It 
is  computed  that  a  hotel  containing  825  rentable  rooms 
(besides  lodgings  for  its  house-stalf)  would  pay,  when 
full,  a  gross  income  from  all  sources  of  $435,456.  Its 
estimated  expenses  would  be  $253,053,  which  gives  an 
apparent  surplus  of  ^182,403.  These  expense  estimates, 
which  have  been  verified  by  five  widely  known  and  suc- 
cessful hotel-managers,  seem  to  show  that  the  hotel  would 
pny,  though,  whatever  the  profits,  shareholders  would  not 
receive  more  than  five  per  cent,  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  project  is  interesting,  and,  in  view  of  the  success  of 
the  jVIills  Hotel,  it  will  not  be  sur])rising  if  it  is  really  tried. 
Of  course  the  scheme  projected  calls  for  a  scale  of  enter- 
tainment veiy  much  superior  to  wdmt  the  Mills  Hotel 
attempts;  indeed,  it  seems  like  a  revival  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art's ill-fated  project,  of  which  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  is 
the  lasting  memoi-ial. 

One  thing  about  wdiich  subscribers  to  such  a  scheme 
would  seem  likely  to  want  information  is  rules.  By  what 
regulations  are  the  boarders  in  this  hotel  to  be  governed, 
and  will  they  be  subject  to  restrictions  which  other  hotels 
do  not  find  necessary?  On  this  point  the  preliminary 
prospectus  does  not  give  information. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  spring  fashions  for  women  show 
a  continuing  subsidence  of  the  puffed  sleeve.  The  sleeve 
some  time  ago  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  alarm,  and  in  its 
present  proportions  might  easily  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  that,  of  course, would  not  suit  the 
fell  purposes  of  the  fashion-mongers,  wdiose  scheme  is  to 
let  the  sleeve  dwindle  until  it  reaches  its  lowest  possible 
limits,  and  then  gradually  swell  it  again  to  the  full  balloon 
size.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  artificers  of  fashion  is  to 
induce  the  greatest  amount  of  change  which  womankind 
will  endurer  In  order  to  be  adopted,  changes  in  costume 
must  be  gradual.  Woman  will  not  adopt  a  new  fashion 
of  garb  which  makes  all  her  old  clothes  impossible;  and 
yet  it  would  not  please  her  to  have  the  gowns  of  two  suc- 
cessive seasons  made  alike.  A  change  always,  but  not  too 
violent  a  change — that  seems  to  be  the  requirement  the 
designers  have  to  meet. 

There  has  been  a  great  and  general  improvement  within 
fifteen  years  m  the  phrasing  of  obituary  resfdut ions.  Per- 
sons, still  pitiably  young,  may  remember  when  almost  all 
the  formal  obituary  resolutions  that  apjX'ared  in  the  news- 
papers began:  ''Whereas  \i  has  pleased  an  inscrutable 
Providence  to  remove  our  late  neia:hbor,  James  Smith, 
Resolred,  That  we  submit."  etc.  This  form  seems  no 
longer  to  be  in  general  use.  The  resolutions  of  the  day 
take  some  things  for  granted,  and  are  a  good  deal  more 
tersely  and  simply  contrived. 

E.  S.  Martiit. 
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JUNIOR    OFPICKES. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  UNION. 


Lieut.  Jenkins.  Lieul.-Cuu..  Holman,  Navigator.  Paymaster  Whiteliouse. 

WARD-ROOM    OFFICERS    IN    THEIR   MESS-ROOM. 


Lieut. -Com.  Mat 


CHARACTERISTIC    VIEWS    ON    UNITED    STATES    BATTLE-SHIP   '' MAINE. "-[See  Page  191] 
[The  above  Pictures  were  made  just  previous  to  the  *' Maine's"  last  Cruise,  when  she  was  under  command  of  Captain  Crowninshield.     Since  theo  a  number 

of  changes  have  taken  place  in  her  Officers  and  Crew.] 
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PRESIDENT    MASO  AND   HIS   MILITARY   STAFF. 


GENERAL  VEGA   AND    HIS    FORCE. 


THREE  YOUNG   INSURGENTS. 


THE   ONLY   PRIEST   WITH    THE 
INSURGENT   FORCES. 


GENERAL   QUINTIN    BANDERAS'S    FORCES,  AFTER    CROSSING    THE   JUCARO-MORON    TROCHA. 

WITH   THE   CUBAN   INSURGENTS.— From  Photographs  by  F.  D.  Pagliuchi,  Special  Correspondent  op  ''Harper's  Weekly." 
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The  rise  of  the  theatre  trust  is  a  fact  of  modern  eco- 
nomics which  I  find  full  of  suggestion,  if  not  encourage- 
ment, for  it  shows  how  easil}^  and  completely  the  prin- 
ciple animating  the  combination  may  be  applied  to  almost 
any  branch  of  art,  science, etliics,or  religion.  I  have  never 
myself  been  able  to  see  how  this  principle  differed  from 
theprincipleanimatingany  form  of  business;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinction,  if  there  is  any,  is  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative,  and  that  the  trust  is  oidy  a  business  or- 
ganized so  vastly  and  powerfully  as  to  crush  out  at  once 
the  competition  which  smaller  busine>ses  are  slower  in 
killing.  But  this  preconception  of  mine  is  of  little  monient 
in  the  presence  of  this  latest  manifestation  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  in  regions  hitherto  fancied  safe  from  it ; 
though  they  w^ere  really  never  safe  from  it. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  philosophical  observer 
began  to  be  amused  by  the  tendency  of  all  the  theatres  in 
New  York  to  group  themselves  under  one  management, 
and  he  had  hardly  had  liis  laugh  out  when  the  colossal 
joke  of  a  theatre  trust  was  sprung  upon  the  public.  This 
might  very  well  have  been  supposed  to  end  the  pleasantry, 
but  it  was  merely  the  beginning  of  the  fun,  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  trust,  in  its  droll  way,  controls  all  but 
seventeen  of  the  principal  theatres  throughout  the  coun- 
try; that  it  supplies  the  dramatic  entertainments  every- 
where, and  employs  most  of  the  histrionic  talent.  It  has 
indeed  driven  soiue  great  actors  who  oppose  it  to  making 
speeches  against  it,  but  in  the  houses  which  it  pre-empts  it 
causes  the  band  to  play  when  tliey  come  before  the  curtain 
for  this  purpose,  and  drowns  their  voices  quite  as  if  it 
were  a  paternal  powx'r  dealing  with  oratory  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

This  behavior  of  the  trust  has  of  course  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  theatrical  profession.  It  is  apparent  that 
it  must  hereafter  greatly  limit  the  number  of  actors, not  to 
say  actresses,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  anxious  inquiry 
among  them  as  to  their  respective  fitness  to  survive  in  cir- 
cumstances so  much  beyond  their  control.  If  we  had  any 
drama,  it  would  be  equally  fatal  to  our  drama,  but  as  we 
have  none,  our  dramatists  can  safely  challenge  the  trust 
to  do  its  worst.  Upon  the  same  ground  our  public  may 
defy  it,  for  in  the  sense  of  a  public  with  taste  of  its  own, 
or  any  intelligence  concerning  the  theatre, we  have  no  more 
public  than  drama.  But  the  phenomenon  wdiich  we  are 
confronted  with  has  a  vital  interest  for  actors;  and  I  do 
not  deny  them  my  sympathy  in  speculating  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  the  trust  principle  (if  there  is  such  a  thing)  in 
other  w^alks  of  life. 

T)ne  cannot  say  where  the  trust  will  next  appear,  to  de- 
cimate and  devour.  I  w^as  thinking  that  it  might  be  the 
pulpit  which  would  fall  under  its  sway,  but  I  refiected  in 
time  that  there  have  always  been  trusts  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  every  church  has  been  a  trust  which  suffered 
no  sort  of  competition  if  it  could  help  it.  The  trust  methods 
in  past  ages  (not  to  say  our  own)  have  been  so  perfectly 
applied  by  the  different  sects  according  to  their  power 
that  it  might  almost  be  supposed  the  business  trusts  had 
studied  their  methods  from  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trusts. 

In  fact  the  business  trusts  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  ex- 
tremes wdiich  the  ecclesiastical  trusts  reached  in  dealing 
with  competition;  but  in  modern  times  there  has  been  a 
growing  laxity  in  the  treatment  of  rival  beliefs,  and  per- 
haps the  time  wn'll  come  when  a  number  of  long-headed 
business  men  will  combine  to  control  the  churches  of  the 
country,  and  to  supply  the  pulpits  with  ministers  in  their 
employ,  and  so  far  dictate  the  doctrine  the  public  shall 
receive  from  tiiem. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expect  the  appli- 
cation of  trust  principles  to  the  supply  of  literature.  If 
the  magazines  go  on  multiplying  and  cheapening  them- 
selves at  the  ruinous  rate  they  have  done  of  late  years, 
some  shrew^d  financier  will  see  his  way  to  buying  them 
all  up  and  issuing  one  great  trust  periodical  in  which  the 
public  would  be  given  what  the  trust  chose  to  offer  it. 
All  the  leading  writers  could  be  hired  to  write  for  it  at 
a  very  low  rate,  since  there  would  be  nothing  else  to  write 
for,  and  the  cost  of  literature,  like  kerosene,  could  be 
enormously  reduced  in  price  to  the  masses,  as  long  as 
competition  threatened,  and  correspondingly  increased 
when  the  danger  passed.  The  advantage  to  the  public  of 
having  its  fiction  supplied  b}^  a  trust  will  be  apparent  to 
any  one  wdio  considers  how  very  little  variety  there  is  in 
novels,  and  how  easily  they  could  be  written  by  a  trained 
corps  of  well-paid  romancers  fiom  a  selection  of  favorite 
patterns.  Trust  criticisms,  all  of  an  appreciative  brand, 
could  be  furnished  by  the  same  combination. 

In  journalism  a  trust  is  even  more  feasible.  One  Re- 
publican and  one  Democratic  newspaper  could  be  edited 
in  the  metropolis  under  a  central  control  and  simultaneous- 
ly issued  throughout  the  country,  with  an  incalculable 
saving  of  expense  and  no  loss  of  principle. 

A  medical  trust  could  probably  doctor  the  community 
as  effectively  as  the  present  multiplicity  of  practitioners, 
and  on  the  whole  save  as  many  lives  and  limbs,  for  infinite- 
ly less  money.  There  are  some  reasons  why  patients  might 
prefer  physicians  supplied  by  a  medical  trust:  they  would 
be  in  less  danger  than  they  are  now  from  beginners,  for 
the  trust  would  no  doubt  train  its  employes  by  long  ex- 
periment in  corpore  mle  before  turning  them  loose  on  a 
paying  clientage,  and  would  retire  them  with  suitable 
pensions  before  they  were  superannuated. 

As  for  the  fine  arts,  I  see  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  extension  of  the  trust  in  their  direction.  In  fact 
men  much  younger  than  myself  can  remember  that  after 
the  war,  when  a  grateful  country  began  to  put  up  monu- 
ments to  its  heroic  dead,  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great 
that  a  monument  company  was  formed  to  supply  them  in 
the  requisite  number  and  ugliness.  There  has  lately  been 
talk  of  a  building  trust  which  should  contract  at  once  for 
the  architecture  and  the  construction  of  every  sort  of  edi- 
fice; and  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our  art 
exhibitions  must  own  that  it  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
suffering  on  all  sides  if  a  large  landscape  and  figure  trust 


w^ould  undertake  to  cater  to  our  art-loving  public,  which 
commonly  does  not  know  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one, 
and  is  always  in  danger  of  imposition.  There  are  only  a 
few  interesting  artists  in  the  country,  and  these  might  be 
bought  up  by  the  trust  and  set  to  work  on  subjects  select- 
ed by  the  directors,  who  woidd  know  much  better  what 
our  people  want.  In  the  case  of  artists  of  too  great  origi- 
nality, who  insisted  upon  doing  incendiary  novelties,  the 
trust  could  take  a  hint  from  the  method  of  some  monopo- 
lies in  buying  up  rebellious  inventors,  and  pay  them  not 
to  paint.  W.  D.  Ho  wells. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE    RED    AXE    IS    LEFT    ALONE. 

GOTTFRIED  GOTTFRIED  bowed  to  the  guest  of 
his  house  with  the  noble  manner  which  comes 
to  every  serious-minded  man  who  deals  habitual- 
ly in  the  higli  matters  of  life  and  death.  I  made 
his  introductions  to  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  and  as  readily  and 
gracefully  he  returned  his  acknowledgments.  But  I  al- 
lowed Master  Gerard's  daughter  to  develop  her  own  ]>ro- 
jects  to  him, which,  indeed,  she  was  no  long  time  in  doing. 

As  she  proceeded  I  saw  my  father  change  color.  ;ind  be- 
come, as  to  his  face,  almost  as  white  as  the  Friesland 
cloth  in  which  he  was  dressed.  Presently,  however,  as 
if  struck  with  the  sound  of  a  well-known  name,  he  looked 
up  quickly. 

"  Plassenburg,  said  you,  my  lady?"  he  inquired. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  nodded. 

"Y^es,  to  Plassenburg,  where  the  Princess  has  great 
need  of  a  maid  of  honor." 

"Her  Highness  is  often  upon  her  travels,  I  hear  it  re- 
ported," said  my  father,  "  while  the  Prince  keeps  himself 
much  at  home." 

"He  esteems  his  armies  more  than  all  the  marvels  of 
stran2:e  countries."  replied  Y'solinde,  "and  thus  he  holds 
the  lands  and  folk  in  great  quiet." 

"  And  your  father,  Master  Gerard,  would  have  my  son 
engage  with  him  for  a  space?  Well,  I  think  it  may  be 
good  for  the  lad.  For  I  know  that  the  shadow  of  the 
Red  Tower  stalks  after  him  through  the  city  of  Thorn, 
and  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  lie  down  under  it  too 
soon.  But  this  of  my  little  maid  is  a  matter  apart,  and 
means  a  longer  and  a  sorer  parting." 

"Fear  not,  my  father, "4?ried  the  Playmate,  eagerly;  "  I 
would  not  leave  you  alone,  even  to  be  the  Princess  of 
Plassenburg  herself." 

My  father  took  another  strange  look  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  two  women,  the  import  of  which  I  under- 
stood not  then. 

"I  know  not,"  said  he;  "I  think  it  might  all  be  for  the 
best.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  strange  times  coming  upon  us 
in  Thorn.  And  the  town  of  Plassenburg  under  the  Prince 
Karl  is  a  defenced  city,  set  in  a  strong  province,  content 
and  united.  It  might  be  for  the  best  that  you  should  go, 
little  one." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  Helene,  "and  leave  you  alone." 

Gottfried  Gottfried  smiled  a  sad  smile,  wistfully  plea- 
sant. 

"I  am  wellnigh  an  old  man  already,  and  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  my  profession  that  I  should  be  alone.  I  ^vork 
among  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  Every  man  must  be 
lonely  when  he  dies,  and  I,  who  have  lived  with  dying 
men,  am  perforce  lonely  while  I  live.  It  is  well,  a  clearer 
air  for  the  young  bird.  But  yet  it  will  be  lonesome  to 
miss  you  when  I  come  in — the  empty  pot  wanting  the 
flower;  the  case  without  the  jewel;  silence  above  and  be- 
low ;  your  voice  and  Hugo's,  that  have  changed  the  sombre 
Red  Towner  with  your  young  folks'  pleasantries,  heard  no 
more.     Ah,  I  had  thought — I  had  dreamed—" 

He  stopped  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  and 
I  saw  that  Y^solinde  of  the  White  Gate  read  his  thought. 
Whereat  right  sudderdythe  Little  Playmate  blushed;  and 
as  for  me  I  watched  the  dull  gold  flash  on  the  spangles  of 
our  guest's  waist-belt,  which  was  in  form  like  a  live  ser- 
pent, with  changeful  scales  and  eyes  of  ruby  red. 

My  father  went  over  to  where  Helene  sat.  She  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck.  He  laid 
his  right  hand  on  her  head— that  terrible  hand  that  was 
not  dreadful  to  us  wiio  loved  him. 

"Little  flow^er,"  he  said,  in  his  simple  way,  "God  be 
good  to  you  in  the  transplanting!  It  is  not  fair  to  your 
young  life  that  the  stain  should  lie  upon  your  lot.  I  have 
given  you  a  quiet  hermitage  wdnle  you  needed  it.  But 
now  it  is  right  that  my  house  should  again  be  left  unto 
me  desolate.  It  is  already  late  summer,  and  high  time 
that  the  young  brood  should  fly  aw^ay!" 

He  turned  to  me. 

"  With  you,  Hugo,  it  is  a  thing  different;  you  were  born 
to  that  to  which  you  are  born.  And  to  that,  as  I  read 
your  horoscope,  you  must  one  day  return.  But  in  the 
mean  time  care  for  the  maid.  I  lend  her  to  you.  I  give 
her  into  your  hand.  Cherish  her  well.  Let  her  enemies 
be  yours,  and  if  harm  come  to  her  through  your  neglect, 
slay  yourself  ere  you  come  before  me.  For,  by  the  Lord 
God  of  Righteous  Judgment,  I  will  have  no  mercy!" 

I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  Y^solinde  glitter  like  those 
of  the  snake  in  her  belt  as  my  father  delivered  Helene  over 
to  me. 

But  my  father  had  yet  more  to  say. 
"  And  if  any,"  he  went  on,  in  a  deep  still  voice,  keep- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  downcast  head  of  the  Little  Play- 
mate— "  if  any,  great  or  small,  prince  or  pauper,  harm  but 
a  hair  of  this  fair  head,  by  the  great  God  who  wields  His 
Axe  over  the  universe  and  sits  in  the  highest  Halls  of 
Judgment,  whose  servant  I  am,  I.  Gottfried  Gottfried, 
swear  that  he  shall  taste  the  vengeance  of  the  Red  Axe 
and  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  the  agony  in  his  own 
blood!" 

So  saying, he  kissed  Helene  and  stalked  out,  without  turn- 
ing his  head  or  making  any  further  obeisance  or  farewell. 
We  sat  mazed  and  confounded  after  his  departure. 
*  Begun  ill  Hakpek's  Weekly  No.  2141. 


The  Lady  Y^solinde  it  was  who  first  recovered  herself. 
She  put  out  a  kindly  hand  to  Helene,  who  sat  drooping 
by  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  roofs  of  Thorn, 
though  well  I  wot  she  saw"  nothing  of  spire,  roof,  or  pin- 
nacle. 

"God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
solemn  voice,  "if  I  keep  not  this  charge." 

And  I  thiidv  for  the  moment  she  meant  it.  The  trouble 
w^as  tliat  the  Lady  Y^solinde  could  not  mean  one  thing  for 
very  long  at  a  time.     As  indeed  shall  afterwards  appear. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  within  the  week  Helene  and  I 
should  say  our  farewells  to  the  Red  Tower  which  liad 
sheltered  us  so  long,  as  w^ell  as  to  Gottfried  Gottfried,  who 
had  been  my  kind  father  and  to  the  little  Helene  more 
than  any  fatlier. 

But  in  spite  of  all  avc  wearied  da}-  by  day  to  be  gone. 
For,  indeed,  Gottfried  Gottfried  said  right.  The  shadow 
of  the  Red  Towner,  the  stain  of  the  Red  Axe,  was  over  us 
both  so  long  as  w^e  abode  on  the  W^olfsberg.  Y'et  what  it 
cost  us  to  depart — at  least  till  we  were  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  city— I  cannot  write  down,  for  to  both  of  us  the  first 
waygoing  seemed  bitter  as  death. 

My  father  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  with  his  grim 
work  on  the  day  when  we  were  to  ride  away.  A  gang  of 
malefactors  wdio  had  wasted  a  whole  country-side  with 
their  cruelty  had  been  brought  out.  And  as  it  was  sus- 
pected that  other  more  important  vilhuns  were  j^et  to  be 
caught,  there  had  been  the  repeated  pain  of  the  Extreme 
Question,  and  now  there  remained  but  the  falling  of  the 
Red  Axe  to  settle  all  accounts.  So  that  when  he  came  to 
bid  us  farewell  lie  had  but  brief  time  to  spare.  And  of 
necessity  he  wore  the  faithful  crimson,  which  fitted  his 
tjill,  spare  figure  like  a  glove. 

"Fare  thee  well,  little  one!"  he  said,  first,  to  Helene. 
"Not  thus,  had  the  choice  lain  with  me,  would  I  have 
bidden  thee  farewell.  But  when  it  shall  be  that  I  meet 
you  again,  I  shall  surely  wear  the  white  of  the  festa  day. 
I  connnit  you  to  Him  whose  mistakes  are  better  than  our 
good  deeds,  whose  judgments  are  kinder  than  our  mer- 
cies." 

So  he  kissed  her,  and  reached  a  hand  over  her  shoulder 
to  me. 

"Son  Hugo,"  he  said,  "go  in  peace.  Y"ou  will  return 
to  succeed  me.  I  see  it  like  a  picture — on  the  day  when 
I  lie  dead  you  shall  stand  with  the  Red  Axe  in  your  hand 
waiting  to  do  judgment.  It  is  well.  Keep  this  maid 
more  sacred  than  your  life  —  and  meantime,  fare  you 
well!" 

So  saying  he  left  us  abruptly. 

Our  horses  were  saddled  in  the  court-yard,  and  as  I 
rode  last  through  the  rarely  opened  gateway,  I  saw  Duke 
Casimir  looking  out  from  his  window  upon  the  lower  en- 
closure, as  was  his  pleasure  upon  the  day  of  execution. 
I  heard  the  dull  thud  which  was  the  meeting  of  the  Red 
Axe  and  the  ledder  block  as  that  which  had  been  between 
fell  apart.  And  for  the  last  time  I  heard  the  blood-hounds 
leap  and  the  pattering  of  their  eager  feet  upon  the  bar- 
riers. 

Thus  the  latest  I  heard  of  the  place  of  my  nativity  w^as 
fitting  and  dreadful.  I  was  mortall}^  glad  to  ride  away 
into  the  clear  air  and  the  invigorating  silence.  But  on 
my  heart  there  still  lay  heavy  the  twice-repeated  predic- 
tion of  my  father  and  of  the  Lady  Y^solinde,  that  I  should 
yet  return  and  hold  the  Red  Axe  in  his  place. 

But  I  resolved  rather  to  die  in  the  honest  front  of  bat- 
tle. Nevertheless,  had  I  known  the  future,  I  would  have 
seen  that  they,  and  not  I,  were  right. 

I  was  indeed  fated  to  return  and  stand  ready  to  execute 
doom  with  the  Red  Axe  in  my  hand  and  my  father  lying 
dead  near  by. 

CHAPTER  XVJII. 

THE    PRIME    OF    THE    MORNING. 

Now  SO  strange  a  thing  is  woman  that  so  soon  as  we 
were  started  dow^n  the  High  Street  of  the  city  of  Thorn 
the  Little  Playmate  dried  her  eyes,  turned  towards  me  in 
her  saddle,  and  straightway  began  to  take  me  to  task  as 
though  1  had  been  to  blame. 

"  I  have  left,"  said  she,  "the  only  home  I  ever  knew, 
and  the  only  man  that  ever  truly  loved  me,  to  accompany 
a  young  man  that  cares  not  for  me,  and  a  woman  whom 
I  have  seen  but  once,  to  a  far  land  and  an  unkindl}^  folk." 

"It  is  not  fair,"  I  said,  "to  say  that  I  love  you  not. 
For,  as  God  sees  me,  I  have  ever  loved  you — loved  yon 
best  and  loved  you  only,  Helene!  And  though  you  are 
angered  with  me  now,  1  know  not  why,  still  till  now  you 
have  never  doubted  it." 

"  I  doubt  it  sorely  uow,  I  know," she  said,  bitterly;  "yet 
indeed  I  care  not  whether  you  or  any  love  me  at  all." 

And  this  saying  I  was  greatly  sorry  for.  It  seemed  a 
sad  w^ayfaring  from  our  old  Red  Tower  and  out  of  my 
native  city  of  Thorn. 

"  Helene,  little  one,"  said  I,  "  believe  me,  I  love  none  in 
the  whole  world  but  my  father  and  j^ou.  Trust  me,  I  am 
to  keep  you  safe  with  my  life  in  the  far  land  to  which  w^e 
go.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel,  littlest.  There  are  only  the 
two  of  us  here  that  remember  the  old  man  my  father, 
and  the  little  room  to  which  you  came  as  a  babe,  all  in 
white," 

So  presently  she  was  pacified,  and  reached  me  a  hand 
from  the  back  of  her  beast,  on  pretence  of  leaning  over  to 
avoid  a  swinging  sign  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  near 
by  the  White  Gate,  where  we  were  to  meet  the  Lady  Y^so- 
linde. 

"And  yet  more.  Little  Playmate,"  said  I,  keeping  her 
hand  when  I  had  it,  "do  not  l)egin  by  distrusting  the 
noble  lady  with  whom  we  are  to  travel.  For  she  means 
w^ell  to  us  both,  and  in  the  strange  country  to  which  we 
go  we  may  be  wholly  in  her  power." 

"  Y^ou  are  sure  that  you  do  not  love  that  woman,  then?" 
said  Helene,  without  looking  at  me.  For,  indeed,  in  many 
things  she  was  but  a  child,  and  ever  spoke  more  freely 
than  other  maids,  perhaps  with  being  brought  up  in  the 
Red  Tower  in  the  company  of  my  father,  who  on  all  oc- 
casions spoke  his  mind  just  as  it  came  to  him. 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "believe  me,  little  love,  I  do  not  love 
her  at  all." 

And  now  on  horseback  Helene  looked  all  charming,  and, 
what  with  the  exercise,  the  adventure,  and  the  reassurance, 
she  had  a  glow^  of  rose-color  in  her  cheeks.  She  had  never 
before  been  so  far  away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg.  I  had  even  taught  her  to  ride  in  the  court-yard,  of  a 
summer  evening,  on  a  horse  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
Duke's  squires. 
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We  found  the  Lady  Ysolinde  waiting  for  us  at  her  house, 
Master  Gerard  talking  to  her  in  the  doorway,  earnestly, 
and  apart.  Both  of  tliem  had  a  look  of  much  solemnity, 
as  tiiough  the  matter  of  their  discourse  were  some  very 
weighty  one. 

Presently  her  father  kissed  her,  and  she  came  down  the 
steps.  I  leaped  from  my  horse  to  help  her  lo  the  saddle, 
but  the  respectable  serving-man  was  before  me.  So  that 
instead  I  went  about  and  looked  to  the  buckles  and  girths, 
which  were  all  in  order,  and  patted  the  arching  neck  of 
the  beautiful  milk-white  palfrey  whereon  she  rode.  Then 
Master  Gerard  waved  a  hand  and  went  within. 

And  as  we  went  out  of  the  Weiss  Thor  into  the  keener 
air  of  the  country,  I  thought  what  a  charge  I  had  to  keep 
two  ladies  so  surpassingly  fair,  each  in  her  own  several 
graces,  as  our  Helene  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  we  past  the  outer  barriers,  at 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  Casimir  kept  guard,  than  a 
vast  ungainly  wight  started  up  from  the  road-side. 


Having  shaken  off  the  earth  roughly,  he  pulled  out  a 
sheath-knife  and  trimmed  tlie  branches,  till  he  had  made 
him  a  kind  of  club,  with  which  he  threatened  me,  saying, 
*'  If  I  catch  that  young  man  at  any  tricks,  with  this  club 
will  I  break  every  bone  in  his  skin  like  the  shells  of  so 
many  broken  eggs." 

Then  laughing  a  little,  and  seeing  that  nothing  could 
be  made  of  the  fellow,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  rode  on  and  we 
followed  her.  We  thought  that  surely  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  shaking  him  off  long  ere  we  reached  our  lodg- 
ing-place of  the  evening,  and  that  he  would  find  his  way 
back  to  the  city  of  Thorn. 

But  even  though  we  set  our  horses  to  their  speed,  it 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  the  uuwiehiy  giant.  He 
merely  stretched  his  legs  a  little  further,  and  caused  his 
great  gaskined  feet  to  pass  one  another  as  fast  as  if  they 
had  been  shod  with  seven-league  boots.  So  he  not  only 
kept  up  with  us  easily,  but  oftentimes  made  a  detour 
through  the  fields  and  over  the  wild  country  on  either 


I  forgot  them  all.  Aye,  I  forgot  even  my  father,  and 
everything  save  that  1  was  riding  with  two  fair  women 
through  a  world  where  all  was  love  and  spring,  and  where 
it  was  ever  the  prime  of  the  morning. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  could  not  make  enough  of  our  Little 
Playmate.  She  laughed  back  at  her  over  her  shoulder 
when  she  let  her  horse  out  for  a  canter.  She  marvelled 
loudly  at  Helene's  good  riding,  and  at  the  unbounded 
beauty  of  the  crisp  ringlets  which  clustered  round  her 
head  like  a  boy's.  And  our  Helene  smiled,  well  pleased, 
and  ceased  to  watch  my  eyes  or  to  grow  silent  if  I  checked 
my  horse  too  long  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

Mostly  we  three  rode  abreast  over  the  pleasant  country. 
So  long  as  we  were  crossing  the  plain  of  the  Wolfmark 
we  saw  few  tilled  fields,  and  the  farm-houses  were  fewer 
still.  But  wherever  these  were  to  he  seen  they  were  forti- 
fied and  defended  like  castles,  and  had  gates,  great  and 
high,  with  iron  plates  upon  them  and  knobs  like  the  points 
of  spears  beaten  blunt. 


"'I    COMMIT    YOU    TO    HIM    WHOSE    MISTAKES    ARE    BliTTER    THAN    OUR    GOOD    DEEDS.' 


"Jan  Lubber  Fiend!"  cried  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  "what 
do  you  here?" 

The  oaf  grinned  his  awful  writhed  smile. 

"Think  you,  my  lady,"  said  he,  cunningly,  "  Ihat  your 
poor  Jan  would  abide  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
house  with  that  funeral  ape  bidding  me  do  this  and  do 
that,  sit  here  and  sit  there,  come  in  and  go  out,  at  his  plea- 
sure? A  thing  of  dough  that  I  could  twist  into  knots  as 
easily  as  I  can  crack  my  joints." 

And  of  this  latter  accomplishment  he  proceeded  to  give 
us  certain  examples  which  sounded  like  cannon  shots  at 
close  quarters. 

"Get  home  with  you!"  cried  Ysolinde;  "I  cannot  have 
thee  following  us.  There  are  two  men  presently  to  meet 
us  to  guard  us  to  Plassenburg,  and  we  do  not  need  you, 
Jan  Lubber  Fiend.    Get  back  and  take  care  of  my  father." 

"Oh,  as  for  him,"  said  the  monster,  sitting  down  squat 
upon  the  plain  road  in  the  dust,  "he  is  a  tough  old  cock, 
and  will  come  to  no  harm.  We  can  e'en  leave  him  with 
a  good  cook,  a  prime  cellar,  and  an  easy  mind.  But  this 
young  man  is  not  to  trust  to  with  so  many  pretty  maids. 
Jan  will  look  after  him." 

And  with  that  he  nodded  his  head  of  a  haystack  three 
times  at  me,  and  going  to  the  hedge-root,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  top  of  a  young  poplar  and  turned  him  about,  keeping 
the  stem  of  it  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  set  himself  to 
pull  like  a  horse  that  starts  a  load,  and  presently,  without 
apparently  distressing  himself  in  the  least,  he  walked  away 
with  the  young  tree,  roots  and  all. 


side  as  a  questing  dog  does,  ever  returning  to  us  with 
some  quaint  vagrant  fancy  or  quip  of  childish  sim- 
plicity. 

But  what  pleased  me  better  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Lubber  Fiend  was  that  ere  we  had  gone  quite  tw^o  miles 
out  of  the  city  we  found  two  well  armed  and  stanch-look- 
ing soldiers  waiting  for  us  at  a  kind  of  cross-road.  They 
were  armed  with  the  curious  powder-guns  which  were 
coming  into  fashion  from  France.  These  went  off  with 
a  noble  report,  and  killed  sometimes  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
paces  when  the  aim  was  good.  The  fellows  had  swords 
also,  and  little  polished  shields  on  their  left  arms — alto- 
gether worthy  and  notable  body  guards. 

"These  two  are  soldiers  of  the  Guard  from  Plassen- 
burg." said  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  "though  now  they  are 
travelling  as  members  of  a  Free  Company  desiring  to  en- 
ter upon  new  engagements.  But  they  will  make  the  way 
easier  and  pleasanter  for  us,  as  well  as  safer,  being  veter- 
ans well  accustomed  to  the  work  of  quartering  and  for- 
aging." 

As  indeed  we  were  to  find  ere  the  day  ended. 

So  we  rode  on  in  the  brilliant  light,  and  the  long,  long- 
day  seemed  all  too  brief  to  us  who  were  young,  and  scarce 
delivered  from  the  prison-house  of  Thorn.  And,  to  my 
shame,  I  admit  that  my  heart  rose  with  every  mile  that  I 
put  between  me  and  the  Red  Tower. 

Indeed,  I  hardly  had  a  thought  to  spend  on  my  father. 
The  hot  quadrangle  of  the  Wolfsberg,  the  howling  fox- 
colored  demons  in  the  kennels,  the  black  Duke  Casimir — 


The  Lady  Ysolinde,  who  had  often  ridden  that  way,  told 
us  that  these  were  all  in  the  Duke  Casimir's  country,  and 
were  mostly  possessed  by  the  kin  of  his  chief  captains, 
feudal  tenants,  who  for  the  right  of  possession  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  so  many  riders  to  the  Duke's  Com- 
panies. 

"But  wait,"  she  said,  "till  you  come  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg.  You  will  find  that  he  is 
indeed  a  ruler  that  can  make  the  broom-bush  keep  the 
cow." 

So  we  rode  on,  and  passed  pleasant  and  exciting  things, 
more  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  all  my  life  before. 

Once  we  saw  half  a  dozen  men  driving  cattle  across  our 
path,  and  it  was  curious  to  mark  how  readily  they  drew 
their  swords  and  couched  their  lances  at  us,  turning  them- 
selves about  this  way  and  that  like  a  quintain  till  we  were 
quite  gone  by,  which  made  us  laugh.  For  it  seemed  a 
strange  thing  that  men  so  well  armed  should  fear  a  com- 
pany of  no  more  than  their  own  numbers,  and  two  of 
them  maids  upon  palfreys. 

But  Ysolinde,  said:  "It  is  not,  after  all,  so  strange,  for 
over  yonder  blue  hills  dwells  Joan  of  the  Swordhand,  who 
can  lead  a  foray  as  w^ell  as  any  man,  and  once  worsted 
Duke  Casimir  himself  when  he  beset  her  castle." 

So  the  day  went  past  swiftly,  with  good  company  and 
the  converse  of  folk  well  liking  one  another.  And  ever  I 
wondered  how  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  and  what  sort 
of  cheer  we  should  find  at  our  inn. 

[to  bk  oontinukd.] 


HOW    PEOPLE    COME    AND    GO    IN    NEW    YORK. 


BY     RICHARD      BARRY. 


Illustrated  by   T.  Dart   Walker  and   L.  A.  Suafer. 


zavd,  when  suburban  traffic  was  blocked  completely  and 
business  came  almost  to  a  standstill. 

But  various  are  the  classes  and  distinctions  of  these 
workaday  pilgrims,  aud  the  routes  and  methods  they 
take  of  reaching  shop,  store,  or  office  have  developed  in- 
dividual habits— habits  of  promptness  and  habits  of  per- 
petual haste.     Many,  alas  !  are  at  the  mercy  completely 


PROBABLY  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand brain-workers,  man- 
ual toilers,  and  wage- 
earners  daily  enter  the  artery 
centre  of  tlie  Greater  New  Y^ork 
— the  place  where  its  pulse  is 
to  be  felt,  the  commercial  heart, 
which  might  now  well  include 
the  busy  district  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  south  to  the  Bat- 
tery. Between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  this  great  inrush  is  go.- 
ing  on,  and  the  hordes  of  Uit- 
landers  are  settling  down  to  be- 
gin the  work-day. 

But  to  digress  at  the  outset  to 
gain  an  idea  of  proportion:  Sup- 
posing tliat  a  city  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  Cincinnati  should 
be  threatened  with  some  direful 
disaster,  making  it  expedient  and 
necessary  to  move  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  to  a  distance  of 
from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  a 
limited  space  of  time,  what  hub- 
bub and  confusion  would  follow! 
How  long  would  it  take  for  this 
to  be  accomplished  ?  It  would 
be  a  hard  thing  to  state ;  and  yet 
more  people  than  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati holds  pour  regularly  into 
New  York  and  regularly  pour 
out  again  every  day  1 

Where  do  they  come  from, 
where  do  they  go,  and  how  do 
they  do  it?  Where  stand  the 
towns  and  villages  that  are  pop- 
ulous at  night  and  as  deserted  in 
the  daytime  as  if  the  country 
had  called  their  young  and  the 
willing  to  the  defence  of  her 
frontiers.  Where  are  they?  They 
are  scattered  in  so  many  direc- 
tions and  at  such  varying  dis- 
tances that  the  exodus  and  the 
influx  of  the  inhabitants  are  hard- 
ly noticeable.  It  is  only  when 
they  gather  at  the  congested 
points  where  they  deliver  their 
bodies  into  the  care  and  keeping 
of  the  common  carriers  that  the 
strength  of  the  commuter  army 
is  recognized. 

Although. these  men  (some  of 
whom  travel  a  distance  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator  every  year,  and 
spend  a  large  proportion  of  their 
lives  on  train  or  trolley  or  boat) 
arise  with  the  crowing  of  cocks 
and  the  early  morning  twitter 
of  birds  in  their  ears,  and  at 
night  may  awaken  to  listen  to 
the  melancholy  hooting  of  an  owl 
in  the  orchard,  they  are  never- 
theless men  of  the  city.  Town 
has  stamped  them  in  appearance, 
speech,  and  manner,  and  so  ac- 
customed do  they  become  to  the 
diurnal  pilgrimage  that  they  have 
grown  to  regard  it  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit.  With  the  adap- 
tability of  the  American  tempera- 
ment, they  have  begun  to  utilize 
it  in  one  way  or  another  to  their 
advantage.  To  a  man  unaccus- 
tomed to  this  life  and  forced  to 
make  these  journeyings  for  a 
week,  say,  they  would  seem  most 
probably  a  bore;  but  to  the  phil- 
osophical commuter  the  time  is 
not  altogether  spent  amiss.  He 
makes  business  appointments  on 
the  train,  or  finds  time  for  amuse- 
ment in  conversation  and  companionship  ;  he  devotes 
himself  to  contemporary  literature,  or  familiarizes  him- 
self with  the  news  of  the  day;  and  in  some  cases  he  car- 
ries his  club  with  him,  as  it  were,  claims  his  favorite 
seat  and  corner,  and  gains  the  relief  and  excitement 
that  the  "  whister  "  derives  from  the  game  of  "Master" 
Cavendish. 

The  comic  papers  have  taken  the  commuter  for  one  of 
their  butts  in  stock;  but  over  this  he  triumphs,  and  his 
absolute  importance  to  the  business  life  of  the  metropolis 
is  evident.    It  was  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  great  bliz- 


WALL  STREET  WHEN  THE  BANKERS  SHUT  UP  SHOP  FOR  THE  DAY. 


of  the  corporation  that  for  a  yearly  price  contracts  to 
start  them  on  time,  deliver  them  safely,  and  return  them 
to  the  bosom  of  their  families.  There  are  some  who 
boast  with  proper  pride  that  they  have  never  missed  a 
train  ;  there  are  others  who  apparently  never  succeed  in 
catching  one  without  having  to  run  for  it.  They  chase 
from  the  breakfast  table  to  the  suburban  railway  station, 
and  from  the  uptown  surface  cars  they  rush  through  the 
waiting-room,  greet  the  ticket-taker  with  a  friendly  nod 
of  recognition,  and  settle  themselves  in  the  smoking-car 
just  as  the  train-despatcher  rings  his  bell     The  railway 


hands  know  them  by  name  and  sight,  the  conductor  is  a 
conspicuous  friend,  and  the  brakeman  is  especially  poHte 
at  the  Christmas  season. 

The  inhabitant  who  lives  south  of  the  Harlem  River 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  pilgrims.     He  is  independent 
of  time-tables.     He  has  no  intimacy  with  minor  officials, 
and  he  disdains  the  carrying  of  bundles.     But  the  citizen 
of  the  Greater  New  York  who 
depends    upon    these   things    is 
often  the  shopper  for  the  fam- 
ily.    He  disdains  disguise,  and 
boldly  carries  out  a  pocket  full 
of  quail,  a  basket  of  peaches,  or 
a  sugar-cured  ham,  and  is  will- 
ing to  tell  you  where  he  always 
procures    them.     There    is    one 
class,  however,  limited  in  num- 
bers, but  none   the   less   to^  be 
recognized,  whose  daily  goings 
and  comings   are  somewhat   in 
the  sense  of   the   recreations  of 
a   prince    of   royal   blood.     His 
pilgrimnge  is  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands, ami  the  money  he  spends 
in    one  week    going    from    his 
mahogany  desk   to   his   mahog- 
any  dinner    table    would    keep 
the  average  pilgrim's  coal-cellar 
filled  for  a  decade.     His  yacht 
anchors    near    the    river  -  bank 
up  the   Hudson   or   in    one    of 
the  shallow  inlets  of  the  Sound, 
where    the    rich   man's    sloping 
lawn  reaches  down  to  his  private 
pier- head.     He  enters  his  gig  or 
launch,  puts  off  to  his  graceful 
craft,  dons  a  yachting-cap,  leans 
back  in  a  wicker  chair,  and  is 
transported  as  smoothly  and  de- 
lightfully as  the  prince  in  a  fairy 
tale,  into  the  world  of  turmoil 
and  the  country  of  bonds  and 
stocks  and  profits.     Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  drives  to  the  city 
water-front,  gives  his  orders  to 
the  belettered  sailors  in  true  na- 
val  fashion,   is    greeted    at   the 
gangway  by  a  steward  with  the 
latest  popular  beverage,  and  off 
he    goes    homeward,    the    cool 
breeze  fanning  him,  while  count- 
less thousands  of  his  kind  sw^el- 
ter  in  the  crowded  cars,  or  cling 
helplessly  to  the  greasy  straps  of 
the  suburban  trolley  lines. 

It  would  be  rather  interesting 
to  draw  the  distinction  between 
these,  and  to  note  the  methods 
that  are  employed  by  some  of 
the  latter  class  to  reach  their 
journey's  end.  They  are  men 
whose  fingers  are  ink -stained 
from  handling  the  pen, and  whose 
forefingers  are  calloused  from 
foHowing  columns  of  figures  in 
the  ledger,  who  every  night  and 
every  morning  pull  in  small 
boats  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  their  little  cottages  along 
the  Great  South  Bay. 

From  Brooklyn,  over  bridge 
and  ferry,  comes  a  mighty  army. 
See  the  net-work  of  surface  aud 
elevated  roads  that  land  them  at 
their  doors ! 

Others  leave  the  trolley  at  the 
corner  of  some  country  lane  and 
strike  out  through  the  dust  or 
mud  or  snow  to  be  welcomed  at 
the  hill-top  like  returning  marir 
ners  by  their  expectant  young- 
sters and  their  faithful  spouses— 
sometimes  at  night  to  be  guided 
by  cheerful  lights  placed  in  the 
windows. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate 
the  number  of  people  who  cross 
from    Brooklyn    by    ferry    and 
bridge  to  their  daily  work.    But, 
beyond  all  doubt,  this  army,  a 
fair  proportion  of  which  is  wo- 
men, amounts  to   something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
thousand.     From   the  towns  of 
Long  Island  come   about   thir- 
teen thousand,  while  the  ferry- 
boats from  Staten  Island  and  the 
Fouth  carry  about  seven  thou- 
sand.   New  Jersey  adds  its  great 
proportion  to  the  total  sum.    The 
five    great    railroads    and   their 
branches  terminating  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  North  River 
carry  commuters  in  the  follow- 
in"-  proportions:  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  West- 
ern  two  thousand;  the  New  Jersey  Central,  eight  thou- 
sand; the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  twenty- 
five  thousand;  the  Erie,  thirty -eight  thousand;  the  West 
Shore,  two  thousand;  and  the  Pennsylvania  road,  thirty 
thousand. 

But  it  is  surprising  to  learn  what  a  great  proportion 
enters  the  city  from  the  north  through  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  coming  in  by  the  net-work  of  roads  that  termi- 
nate in  that  smaH  and  confined  space.  It  is  marvellous 
how  such  crowds  can  be  handled.    But  what  is  yet  more 
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remarkable  is  the  facility  and  the  mystery  of  their  disap- 
pearance once  they  reach  the  street.  From  all  the  down- 
town ferries,  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  busi- 
ness day,  march  columns  of  hurrying  figures.  They  overrun 
the  sidewalks,  and,  unless  it  is  "too  muddy,  often  take  to 
the  middle  of  the  streets.  Like  a  daily  tide  they  set  in 
and  out  at  staled  hours,  gathering  numbers  from  every 
doorwav  and  corner.  But  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Central"  Station  one  sees  no  such  evidence  of  the  march 
to  a  common  dispersing-point— which  downtown  is  Broad- 
way. At  Forty -second  Street  the  crowds  scatter  in  all 
directions— across  town  they  go  in  the  horse  -  cars,  or  up 
or  down  by  elevated  roads  or  the  trolley.  A  few  figures 
readily  show  the  amount  of  this  augmentation  of  New 
York's  mercantile  and  business  army.  New  York  Cen- 
tral carries  about  forty  thousand  ;  the  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  twenty -eight  thousand;  the  Harlem,  twenty 
thousand;  the  New  York  and  Northern,  ten  thousand; 
the  Suburban,  that  joins  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated, 
carries  twenty  thousand. 

The  sojourners  or  the  visitors  for  pleasure  cut  but  small 
figures  when  compared  with  these  daily  travellers,  but  a 
glance  at  the  number  of  great  hotels  shows  that  New 
York  is  growius;  to  be  the  great  pleasure  city  of  the  con- 
tinent. Every  ^facility  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  to  accom- 
modate the  transient  public.  During  one  week  of  the 
early  winter  every  hotel  in  town  was  full  of  visitors 
and  sight-seers,  and  some  thoughtless  people  who  counted 
on  finding  plenty  of  room  at  the  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels  were  forced  to  take  lodgings  or  go  to 
hoardrng-homes— pensions  they  would  call  them  on  the 
other  side.  The  money  spent  in  the  city  by  the  dwellers 
in  other  places,  spent  in  the  mere  gratification  of  pleasure,  • 


keeps  many  large  in- 
dustries going.  The 
steam -railroads  give 
more  care  to  the  com- 
fort of  these  custom- 
ers than  of  the  peo- 
ple who  come  and 
go.  The  elegant  (a 
word  that  just  .fits) 
vestibule  trains  give 
them  all  the  luxury 
of  barber  shops,  read- 
ing -rooms,  valets, 
maids,  and  stenogra- 
phers as  they  roll 
toward  the  Mecca  of 
their  hopes.  The  lug- 
gage of  the  money - 
spender  is  taken  di- 
rect from  the  railway 
station  to  the  number- 
ed room  at  the  chosen  hotel;  a  special  cab-service,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  takes  the  owner  of  the  luggage  and  deposits 
him  at  the  doorway.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more 


comfortable.  He  finds  nothing  to  complain  of  in  all  this, 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  satisfied  with  the  common  car- 
riers and  the  terminal  facilities;  he  is  a  preferred  patron, 
and  tips  his  way  along  regardless  of  expense.  But  let 
him  go  out  to  spend  a  day  or  so  with  a  suburban  friend; 
he  will  find  that  a  different  matter.  Crowded  and  jostled 
and  packed  and  steamed,  he  will  regard  a  trip  to  Chicago 
in  "the  Limited ''as  a  pastime,  he  will  lose  all  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance,  and  vote  that  of  all  criminally  good-na- 
tured individuals  the  New  York  commuter  is  the  worst  of- 
fender.. A  Chicagoan  once  stated  that "  New  York  was  only 
intended  to  be  '  so  big  'anyhow,"  and  lacked  the  power  of 
limitless  expansion.  "  You  have  to  go  either  up  or  down 
or  out  of  it,"  said  he.  Perhaps  that  is  true  enough,  but  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  pretty  long  "  up  or  down,"  and  is  still 
growing;  as  for  the  getting  out,  that  implies  a  getting  in, 
and  is  becoming  another  question  to  face.  Another  bridge 
or  two  across  the  East  River  would  help  out  the  difliculty 
— comparatively  a  simple  matter  of  investment  of  capital. 
What  has  been  done  once  so  successfully  can  be  done 
again.  The  bridges  will  come  in  good  time,  and  there 
may  be  before  long  one  linking  us  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
Few  people  know  that  the  tunnel  underneath  the  North 
River  was  ever  completed.     The  gigantic  failure  of  the 
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scheme,  the  great  sums  of  money  lost  in  the  undertaking, 
would  make  a  story  worth  the  reading.  The  tunnel  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  project  is  as  good  as  abandoned. 
The  bridge  is  the  more  feasible  proposition  now.  But  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  will  soon  be  densely  populated,  and 
here  will  be  the  quandary  for  the  "rapid-transit"  peo- 
ple. 

The  great  problem  that  confronts  the  city  is  how  to 
handle  the  multitudes  that  in  the  future  will  inhabit  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  great  avenues  that  at  present  stretch 
through  the  sparsely  settled  city  blocks  above  the  Harlem 
River.  These  lands,  principally  owned  by  syndicates  and 
land  companies,  are  being  bought  by  people  w^ho  wish  to 
own  their  own  homes,  and  yet  whose  active  interests  cen- 
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tre  about  the  markets  and  business  of  the  great  city  to 
the  south. 

Every  now  and  then  excursions  are  run  to  these  "  parks," 
or  "hursts,"  and  there,  on  the  spot,  the  lots  are  sold  by 
auction.  Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  eager  and 
willing  to  put  up  houses  on  tempting  terms.  Values  are 
increasing,  the  country  is  becoming  thickly  settled,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  come  and  go  is  swelling  to  vast- 


er proportions  every  month.  No  one  can  look  ahead  fifty 
years  hence  and  state  exactly  what  will  be  the  methods  of 
handling  or  managing  the  multitudes.  The  lack  of  an 
adequate  system  of  rapid  transit  is  now  felt  sorely  ;  the 
need  for  some  decisive  plan  of  action  grows  each  day. 
But  the  situation  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 
Even  with  the  introduction  of  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  passing  of  the  car-horse  it  is  imperative  to 
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adopt  some  design  of  adequate  proportions  to  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition.  In  fact,  the 
daily  pilgrim,  allliough  perhaps  the  most  long-suffering  and  the  most  patient  of  men,  is  growing 
to  be  a  force  in  the  community,  and  now  that  the  majority  of  him  has  a  voice  in  municipal 
affairs,  he  had  best  be  considered  before,  rising  in  his  might,  he  presents  a  sine  qua  non  at  some 
election-time  that  will  be  discomfiting  to  present  property-holders  in  the  heart  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  underground  system,  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  first  edition 
of  which  is  in  vogue  in  London,  is  a  question;  but  the  continued  inability  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  proposed  tunnel  that  meet  the  unrestricted  approval  of 
the  courts  and  the  city  government  leads  the  casual  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  urgency 
of  the  demand  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  those  in  authority. 

The  construction  of  any  system  that  will  meet  the  situation  will  be  the  result  of  long  labor 
and  the  overcoming  of  what  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  But 
the  vexatious  delays  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  commission  miuht  cause  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  New  York  was  waiting  for  the  invention  of  a  successful  air-ship.  This  may  come 
all  in  good  time,  perhaps,  but  from  present  indications  people  would  ratiier  travel  on  terra 
firma  or  below  it.  At  least  they  demand  some  tangible  and  structural  connection  with  j\h)thcr 
Earth.  A  man  bound  for  Wall  Street  has  no  anxiety  to  put  in  at  the  Azores  because  of  a  strong- 
westerly  gale. 

As  the  various  boroughs  of  our  new  and  ponderous  city  lose  their  rns  in  in-he  aspect,  the 
problem  becomes  more  and  more  formidable.     For  the  lack  of  building-space  (judged  by  ground- 
space)  will  never  prevent  the  city  from  its  commercial  expansion.     There  is  the  atmosphere 
above  in  which  to  project  business  enterprises;  and  if  we  should  take  and  form  a  city,  compos- 
ing it  alone  of  the  buildings  shorn  of  their  six  lower  stories,  we  would  have  yet  a  city  of  the 
first  magnitude,  for  more  people,  by  six  or  eight  times,  travel  perpendicularly  in  the  ele- 
vators or  lifts  of  the  city  than  ride  on  the  cars  of  the  combined  railroads. 

And  now  the  only  person  who  is  undisturbed  by  all  this — so  far  as  his  bodily  com- 
fort is  concerned — is  the  man  with  the  steam-yacht  who  owns  his  private  pier. 


AT    THE    BROOKLYN    END    OF    THE    BRIDGE. 
Slightly  confusing  to  a  Stranger, 
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v.— THE   UNEXPECTED    IN    KANSAS. 

THE  Eastern  visitor  to  Kansas,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
expects  something  of  the  unusual.  He  has  read 
and  heard  more  or  less  exaggerated  accounts  of 
her  statesmen,  her  crops,  her  live-stock,  her  wo- 
men orators,  her  bewliiskered  men,  her  treeless  plains,  her 
cyclones,  her  grasshoppers,  her  fine  schools,  her  debts,  her 
deserted  counties,  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  perhaps 
he  is  disappointed  when  he  finds  the  commonplace  every- 
where, just  as  he  does  in  any  other  place  where  men  and 
women  have  met  and  formed  a  commonwealth.  More- 
over, lie  is  so  prepared  for  the  unusual  that  any  subject, 
material  or  otherwise,  to  be  classed  with  the  unexpected, 
must  be  little  short  of  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding 
these  high  requirements  as  to  the  unexpected,  there  are 
surprises  at  every  hand  in  the  State  for  the  inquiring- 
visitor.  Her  own  people  know  all  about  them,  and  they 
in  turn  are  astonished  that  intelligent  persons  from  the 
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East  should  know  so  little  as  to  the  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Sunflower  State.  This  article  will 
tell  a  few  of  the  things  that  were  dow^nright  surprises  to 
me,  although  I  visited  the  State  prepared,  let  it  be  said 
frankly,  not  to  be  surprised  at  almost  anything. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  largest  general  store  in  To- 
peka  to  inquire  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses.  One 
of  the  proprietors  had  just  come  in  from  making  the  first 
of  the  usual  two  daily  deposits  of  receipts  in  the  bank. 
The  store  does  a  business  of  more  than  $250,000  a  year. 
The  proprietor  said : 

"Oh  yes,  times  are  greatly  improved.  Where  a  year 
ago  we  took  in  one  $20  gold  piece  a  day  we  now  get  a 
dozen  of  them." 

"  Gold?"  I  said,  in  surprise. 

"  Wiiy,  yes,  gold." 

•'Gold  in  Kansas?  And  in  circulation  among  the  peo- 
ple like  that?" 

"Why,  certainly.  I  have  just  deposited  |150  in  gold 
that  we  took  in  tliis  morning.  I  wish  3"ou  had  dropped 
in  a  little  earlier,  so  that  you  might  have  seen  it." 

That  was  on  November  23  last. 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Kemper  &  Pax- 
ton,  owning  the  "  Model  Supply  Store"  of  that  city,  and  if 
mentioning  the  name  gives  them  any  advertisement  they 
are  welcome  to  it,  for  the  story  told  by  this  member  of 
the  firm  was  so  extraordinary  to  me  that  I  feel  I  must 
give  my  full  authority  for  it.  It  was  Mr.  Paxton  who 
spoke.  He  said  that  the  firm  made  a  practice  to  cash  the 
checks  of  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  employes  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  company,  situated  in  Topeka,  and  that  fre- 
quently on  pay-day,  which  comes  monthly,  their  bank 
would  send  dow^n  to  the  store  as  much  as  |1200  in  gold, 
which  would  be  given  out  in  one  day  in  exchange  for  the 
checks.  Of  course  that  gold  remained  in  circulation  for 
several  days  about  town.  Other  stores  and  other  banks 
also  in  Topeka  took  in  and  gave  out  gold,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  that  city  of  about  35,000  or  40,000  inhabitants 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  was  being  used  from 
day  to  day  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  When  the  full 
extent  of  this  information  dawned  upon  me  I  could  ex- 
press my  surprise  only  by  saying: 

"  Why,  out  in  the  East,  if  we  had  read  or  known  that 
there  was  $5000  in  gold  in  actual  circulation  in  any  place 
in  Kansas — in  this  State,  which  has  seemed  so  wedded  to 
silver — we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  have  heard 
as  the  next  thing  that  a  mob  had  taken  possession  of  the 
place,  and  that  a  dozen  or  more  gold-bugs— that  is  to  say, 
persons  having  gold  in  their  possession — had  been  hanged 
on  the  street  corners,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
State  militia  to  prevent  it.  That  shows  how  little  we 
really  know  about  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  beneath 
the  surface  in  Kansas." 

Mr. Paxton  laughed,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  that  Har- 


PEii's  Weekly  had  sent  some  one  out  there  to  study  the 
prevailing  conditions,  so  that,  as  a  result,  there  might  be 
a  better  understanding  between  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  The  conversation  recalled  the  remark  made  to  me 
the  night  before  by  a  young  woman  at  whose  home  I  had 
calledto  see  her  father.  1  complimented  her  on  having 
a  beautiful  home,  and— delicately,  as  I  thought— upon  the 
delightful  taste  displayed  in  it.  With  a  saucy  roguishness 
that  typical  Western  g-irl's  eyes  took  on  a  merry  twinkle  as 
she  said:  '. 

"Although  you  may  not  know  it,  we  have  seem  you 
before— that  is,  persons"  like  you.  I  suppose  you  thought 
that  out  here  the  buffalo  rubbed  their  sides  up  against 
our  front  fences  every  day,  and  that  every  night  wild 
Indians  danced  arouncl  our  houses,  uttering  war-w-hoops, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  our  scalps.  You  are  not  the 
first  person  from  the  East  to  visit  Topeka,  please  re- 
member." 

I  had  another  surprise  when  I  went  into  a  large  book- 
store and  asked  the  proprietor  what  the  people  of  Kansas, 
so  far  as  he  could  observe,  were  reading.  He  showed  me 
a  stack  of  the  recent  novels  in  vogue,  a  great  many  vol- 
umes of  historical  works  of  the  highest  grade,  attractively 
bound  copies  of  the  poets,  and  added  that  there  was  prob- 
ably a  larger  sale  proportionally  of  high-grade  books  in 
Kansas  than  in  the  East,  where  there  was  a  large  foreign 
population.  I  was  prepared  for  that;  but,  in  return  for 
his  thrust  and  as  an  ardent  gold-standard  advocate,  I 
asked , 

"  How  about  Coin's  Financial  ScJioolf' 
"  Why,  we  haven't  sold  a  copy  of  that  book  in  more 
than  a  year.     I  don't  believe  that  fifty  copies  of  it  have 
been  sold  in  Kansas  in  all  that  time." 

Book-store  proprietors  in  other  places  in  Kansas  told 
me  the  same  thing,  and  I  mention  it  not  in  disparagement 
of  the  free-silver  propaganda — I  admit  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  that — but  as  illustrating  vividly  the  fact  of  the 
decadence  of  feelings  of  hostility  of  the  West  toward  the 
East  which  such  works  inspired.  The  Seven  Conspiracies 
and  Great  Red  Dragon — books  the  circulation  of  which 
was  not  conducive  to  good  feeling  between  Eastern  and 
Western  commonwealths — also  have  ceased  to  be  sold  in 
Kansas.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  great  readers.  The 
daily  newspaper  is  common  at  the  fireside  of  the  farmer 
even  in  the  remote  counties — far  more  common,  I  believe, 
than  in  the  East.  To  fancy  that  the  Western  farmer  is 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  questions  of  the  day  is  as  se- 
rious an  error  as  to  imagine  that  the  men  out  there  inva- 
riably wear  long  whiskers;  and  although  it  is  a  digression, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that, for  its  size, I  never  saw  so  many 
barber  shops  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  Topeka.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  or  three  on  eveiy  block  of  the  main 
street  of  the  place. 

Interesting  as  such  incidents  as  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  the  sale  of  books  are,  there  is  another  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  un- 
expected. It  is  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  the  State.  In  Kansas  information  regarding 
this  industry  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  ;  to  the 
Eastern  visitor  it  is  a  surprise.  How  many  people  in  the 
East  know,  for  example,  that  Kansas,  in  the  production 
of  salt,  is  surpassed  in  quantity  by  only  tw^o  States  in  the 
Union — New  York  and  Michigan?  How  many  persons  in 
the  East  know  that  what  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
zinc  and  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  in  Kansas?  How 
many  persons  in  the  East  know  that  Kansas  has  produced 
as  much  as  $4,000,000  of  coa-l  in  one  year,  and  that  she 
has  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  product?  In  the  East  we 
are  prone  to  call  Kansas  a  "one-crop  State,"  and  that 
crop, until  last  year, was  supposed  to  be  corn.  Wheat  be- 
came king  in  1897;  but  whether  corn  or  wheat  rules  in 
Kansas,  the  prevalent  idea  lias  been  that  Kansas,  however 
diversified  were  her  crops,  was  an  agricultural  State  al- 
most exclusively.  The  fact 
that  her  mining  is  worth 
from  $8,000,000>-o  $10,000,- 
000  a  year  is  most  astonish- 
ing to  the  visitor.  Down  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  commonwealth,  where 
most  of  the  coal  and  lead 
and  zinc  mines  are  situated, 
the  smoke  of  furnaces  clouds 
the  air  as  it  does  along  the 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  click  of  the  miner's 
pick  reverberates  through 
the  corridors  of  the  coal- 
tunnels  as  it  does  in  a 
score  of  other  States.  In 
the  southern  central  part 
of  the  State  the  steam  from 
the  salt-manufactories  arises 
in  plants  that  cover  many 
acres,  and  produce  a  quality 
of  salt  that  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere.  This  wealth  of 
coal  and  salt  has  been  of 
great  influence  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the 
State.  It  has  increased  the 
mileage  of  railroads,  and 
it  has  saved  the  packing 
industry  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
freight  rates  upon  salt  from 
the  East. 

The  Kansas  boom  was 
responsible  for  the  discov- 
ery of  salt  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities.  Up  to  the 
year  1887  the  only  native 


salt  that  was  known  in  Kansas  came  from  a  dozen  salt^ 
marshes  that  were  found  in  various  places  in  a  line  in 
the  centre  of  the  State— practically  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  border. 

Crude  kettles  were  set  up  at  some  of  the  places, 
and  salt  was  manufactured.  It  is  on  record  that  "as 
late  as  1870  the  pioneer  could  get  ten  cents  a  pound 
for  salt  evaporated  from  the  water  of  these  marshes." 
Seventeen  years  later  the  boom-time  came.  Some  of  the 
promoters  of  enterprises  at  Hutchinson,  in  Reno  County, 
in  the  southern  central  part  of  the  State,  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  bore  for  natural  gas.  The  suggestion 
was  enough  for  the  formation  of  a  company,  and  forth- 
with the  drills  began  working  at  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
Hutchinson  began  to  figure'up  what  she  would  do  with 
the  gas,  and  splendid  air-castles  were  erected  beside  the 
others  that  were  crowding  one  another  for  room  all  over 
the  State.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  get  some  natural 
gas  out  of  that  well,  although  it  was  sunk  with  absolute 
blindness.  The  promoters  might  as  well  have  been  trying 
to  find  vast  deposits  of  prehistoric  remains  as  natural  gas, 
so  far  as  external  evidences  indicated  thfit  valuable  re- 
sults would  follow. 

Late  one  night  Benjamin  Blanchard,  who  was  sinking 
the  well,  came  into  the  hotel  and  began  to  ask  about  salt- 
mining.  He  said  that  his  drills  had  gone  through  a  stra- 
tum of-more  than  300  feet  of  rock-salt.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  got  full  information  about  the  salt,  and  soon 
the  New  York  capitalist  was  on  the  ground,  and  within 
a  year  the  production  of  the  State  in  salt  reached  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  barrels.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  nearly  thirty  firms  and  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  at  present  is  from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000 
barrels  a  year,  and  is  only  limited  by  the  lack  of  demand. 
The  market,  of  necessity,  must  be  limited  in  extent,  owing 
to  competition  in  other  States. 

The  salt  belt  in  Kansas  runs  in  a  general  southwestern 
direction  across  the  State.  It  is  nearest  the  surface  in  and 
around  Hutchinson.  The  vein  is  from  100  to  400  feet  thick. 
It  is  of  the  highest  grade  of  purity.  The  area  is  said  to 
be  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  wide.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Hay,  who  in  1893  made  an  extensive  report  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  "a  single  acre  of  salt  would 
yield  2,178,000  barrels.  Six  acres  would  supply  the  whole 
consumption  in  the  United  States  for  a  year.  There  are 
1,000,000  acres  in  Kansas.  This  would  supply  the  entire 
world  for  centuries  to  come."  Kansas  is  therefore  rich 
in  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  development  of  herself  as  a 
live-stock  raising  and  packing  State,  and  as  a  leader  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

Only  in  one  or  two  places  is  the  rock-salt  mined  with 
pick  and  shovel,  and  these  plants  are  small  affairs.  The 
common  way  of  reaching  the  salt  is  to  sink  a  pipe  of  about 
eight  incl  es  diameter  down  into  the  vein  of  rock-salt. 
Then  inside  this  pipe  a  smaller  one  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  is  put  down.  Fresh  water  is  forced  down  the 
small  pipe.  When  it  reaches  the  bottom  it  has  no  other 
place  to  go  than  to  return  to  the  surface,  after  being  satu- 
rated thoroughly  with  the  salt  against  which  it  is  forced. 
It  is  wp.ter  charged  with  as  Aiuch  salt  as  it  can  hold.  In 
purity  the  salt  runs  from  98  to  99  per  cent.  The  brine  is 
pumped  into  great  tanks  of  wood  that  rest  on  uprights,  a 
story  or  more  from  the  ground.  The  usual  process  of 
extracting  the  salt  is  by  the  open -pan  process  or  evapora- 
tion. The  brine  is  run*  in  to  one  or  two  settling- tanks,  and 
then  drawn  into  a  boiling-pan,  on  an  average  25  feet  wide 
by  115  long.  The  pans  are  of  boiler  steel,  probably  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  pan  is  heated  by  furnaces 
beneath,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  175  degrees. 
The  steam  rises  in  clouds,  and  every  two  hours  workmen 
rake  the  crystals  to  one  side  and  toss  the  salt  up  on  a  landing 
called  a  dripping-board.  Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
off,  and  after  it  is  comparatively  dry,  workmen  shovel  it 
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into  carts,  and  it  is  carried  along  a  runway  and  is  dumped 
into  a  storMge-room,  which  is  one  story  lower  than  the 
place  where  the  brine  is  heated.  The  storage-room  has 
loose  boards  for  a  floor,  so  as  to  allow  the  drippings  to 
escape,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  floors  of  the  cars  that  nm 
alongside  tiie  place.  The  salt  remains  in  the  storage-room 
"curing"  itself  from  fifteen  to  sixty  days,  according  to 
the  grade  of  salt  ihat  is  lo  be  made.  The  ordinary  salt 
l)ecomes  an  article  of  commerce  direct  from  the  storage- 
room,  where  in  some  plants  as  many  as  115,000  barrels  of 
the  material  can  be  kept. 

When  especially  fine  table  salt  or  dairy  salt  is  to  be 
made  extra  care  is  taken  to  have  the  brine  free  from  im- 
purities, and  then  it  is  kept  sixty  days  in  the  storage- 
room.  It  is  then  run  by  an  endless  chain  into  a  great 
wooden  cylinder  that  revolves  and  is  heated  by  steam- 
pipes.  'Hiis  takes  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  salt,  and 
makes  it  hot  enough  to  cook  an  egg  merely  by  placing 
it  under  the  surface.  The  salt  is  then  run  over  bolt- 
ing-(;loths  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  through  which 
the  salt  passes,  and  then  it  goes  into  i-eceptacles  fiom 
which  it  is  packed  into  bags,  barrels,  and  otlier  kinds  of 
packages  for  shipment. 

The  business  not  only  calls  for  extensive  railroad  ar- 
rangements, but  immense  cooperage  interests.  The  chief 
company  in  Hutchinson  has  its  cooperage  plant  in  Texas. 
Tiie  barrels  are  put  together  in  Hutchinson,  the  parts  be- 
ing shipped  there  from  Texas.  Tiiis  company  has  five 
large  plants  in  town,  each  having  four  or  five  immense 
pans.  These  plants  have  a  capacity  all  told  of  about  2000 
barrels  a  day  when  they  are  working  tweni y-four  hours  a 
day.  The  plants  are  shut  down  about  once  in  thirty  days 
to  remove  the  scale  from  the  pans.  The  scale  consists 
of  the  impurities  in  the  salt,  which  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  scale  the  pans,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  cause  rapid 
evaporation.  Sometimes  when  the  pans  are  steaming  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  scale. 

There  are  two  other  processes  of  making  salt  in  use  in 
Kansas.  One  is  the  grainer  process.  In  that  case  hot 
steam-pipes  run  through  the  brine  in  the  large  pans  and 
heat  it.  By  that  process  the  scale  clings  to  the  pipes, 
which  have  to  be  cleaned  at  regular  intervals.  The  other 
process  is  called  the  vacuum  process.  By  this  method 
the  brine  is  treated  by  steam  in  a  closed  receptacle,  and 
a  vacuum  pump  removes  the  air  and  pressure  as  it  is  be- 
ing heated.  Evaporation  takes  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  by  the  other  methods.     The  salt  falls  from  the 


large  industrial  establishments  called  smelters.  Many  of 
these  are  near  the  coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  in"^the 
State  disposes  of  4200  tons  of  the  ore  a  year,  and  one  of 
the  new^  features  is  that  gas-firing  is  used  throijo-liont. 
Lead-mining  is  said  lo  be  simply  an  incident  of  the  zinc, 
the  minerals  being  found  together.  Much  of  the  lead  is 
shipped  to  other  States  for  treatment. 

Probably  it  is  not  known  generally  wliat  use  is  made  of 
zinc.  I  know^  that  until  I  looked  it  up  I  had  very  vauue 
ideas  on  that  subject,  and  hence  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
mention  of  the  uses  to  which  the  mineral  is  put.  The 
most  common  use,  so  far  as  people  generally  know^  of  the 
mineral,  is  for  thin  plates,  resembling  tin  iii  appearance, 
for  use  in  and  about  stoves.  But  tliat  is  a  smnll  affair^ 
comparatively.  Its  most  extensive  use  is  to  coat  iron- 
ware, thus  producing  the  product  known  as  galvanized 
iron.  Its  most  important  use  is  as  an  alloy.  It  is  s;iid 
to  form  one-third  of  ordinary  brass,  and  of  course  is  also 
used  in  bronze.  Salts  of  zinc  play  a  part  in  medicine, 
and  the  mineral,  in  a  transformed  condition,  is  used 
largely  in  })ainls. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  understand  the  extent  of  the  coal 
industry  of  Kansas  by  printing  the  following  tal)le.  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  article  by  the  Deputy  Labor 
Commissioner  of  the  State: 
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great  kettles  into  bins  underneath  them.  The  value  of 
this  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  labor-saving  sys- 
tem. The  output  of  the  salt-factories,  before  being  mar- 
keted, represents  probably  a  value  of  fifty  cents  a  barrel 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  industry  is  t'^hriving,  and  is 
destined  to  hold  command  of  the  central  West  in  its  line. 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible  and  is  cheap  in  manufacture. 
The  refined  product  for  table  use  may  be  found  even  in 
Euiope.  The  industry  has  already  brought  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  employment  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  in  the  years  tiiat  are  to  come. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  the  State  is  probably  the 
zinc  and  lead  industry.  It  centres  in  a  district  said  to  be 
no  more  than  six  miles  square,  in  and  about  Galena,  in 
the  very  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  Tiiis  industry  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  Kansas,  and  it  has  made  Ga- 
lena what  might  be  called  a  model  town.  1  quote  from 
what  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Sapp  says  on  this  subject: 

"In  the  midst  of  this  mining  activity,  this  pnsh,  this  energy,  lies  tlie 
city  of  Galena,  a  city  that  did  not  feel  the  panic,  a  city  that  has  no 
bonded  debt,  with  money  in  its  treasury,  a  city  with  stone  sidewalks, 
streets  paved  with  flint-rock  which  comes  from  the  mines,  a  fine  city 
hall  ...  a  place  where  labor  is  always  employed  at  fair  wages  and 
capital  can  always  find  safe  Investment." 

Few  are  the  cities  in  this  country  of  which  the  like  can 
be  said  truthfully.  The  mines  in  and  about  that  town 
were  discovered  in  1877,  but  it  was  not  until  about  seven 
years  later  that  returns  of  noteworthy  extent  were  se- 
cured. These  figures  show  the  zinc  product  of  the  State  in 
short  tons  since  that  time:  1885,  8502  tons;  1886,  8932; 
1887,  11,955;  1888,  10,432;  1889,  13,658;  1890,  15,199; 
1891,22.747;  1892,24.715;  1893,22,815;  1894,25,588; 
1895,  25,775;  1896,  20,759.  For  the  first  half  of  1897  the 
output  was  15,722  tons,  indicating  that  the  output  for  the 
year  would  reach  at  least  30,000  tons,  an  enormous  jump 
in  one  year,  and  the  greatest  in  the  liistory  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  State.  The  full  figures  for  1897  had  not  reached 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  I'opeka  when  he  fur- 
nished me  with  these  statistics.  The  value  of  this  out- 
put for  1897  was  probably  $2,000,000  in  lound  numbers. 
Is  not  tliat  a  splendid  showing  for  an  agricultural  State? 

Moreover,  this  activity  affects  more  than  the  State  of 
Kansas.  It  is  on  record  that  shipments  of  zinc  ore  are 
made  to  Belgium,  in  competition  with  the  great  mines  in 
Huelva,  Spain.     The  treatment  of  the  ore  requires,  also. 


The  quality  of  the  coal  is  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is 
all  of  the  bituminous  grade,  and  it  is  consumed  chiefly  by 
the  railroads  and  in  the  smelting  industry.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  near  the  surface,  and  one  may  see  little  mines 
adjoining  corn-fields  as  he  travels 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
"  '    "      '  Slate.     It  is  found  in  paying  quan- 

tities in  more  than  twenty  counties. 
There  are  said  to  be  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mines  in  ac- 
tive operation. 

The  natural -gas  product  of  the 
State  has  also  assumed  propoi'tions 
of  importance.  The  value  of  the 
product  has  grown  from  |1 5,873  in 
1890,  to  $124,750  in  1896.  It  is  found 
in  five  counties,  and  has  been  reach- 
ed at  a  depth  of  only  325  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  singularly  free  from  sul- 
phur. Petroleum  naturally  exists  in 
a  country  which  is  ridi  in  coal  and 
natural  gas.  In  1889  only  500  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  were  produced  in 
Kansas.  In  1895  the  production  was 
44,430  barrels,  and  in  1896  it  was 
113,571  barrels,  an  increase  of  more 
than  155  per  cent.  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  producing  wells 
in  the  State,  and  they  are  found  in 
eight  counties. 

Another  soiirce  of  mineral  wealth 
in  the  State  is  found  in  the  gypsum 
beds  in  the  Fort  Riley  region,  and 
also  in  Barber  Coimty,  the" home  of 
Congressman  Jeny  Siinpson.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  barrels  of 
plaster  of  Paris  are  made  from  these  beds.  Co-ordinate 
with  this  industry  is  the  discovery  and  operation  of  beds 
of  a  natural  cement.  It  forms  a  superior  brown  plaster, 
and  needs  no  grinding  at  all.  Tlie  fine  white  plaster 
made  in  Barber  County  is  used  all  over  the  country  in  the 
most  expensive  building  work.  In  addition  to  all  these 
there  are  large  quarries  of  stone  of  various  kinds.  Within 
a  few  years  the  development  of  mineral-water  plants  has 
been  put  on  a  profitable  and  extensive  basis. 

All  these  things  are  likely  to  surprise  the  man  who  has 
thought  that  the  chief  industry  of  Kansas  was  to  raise 
corn  and  such  other  agricultiu-al  products  as  are  necessary 
to  feed  the  people  of  such  a  commonwealth.  But  the  sur- 
prising things  are  not  confined  to  mineral  w^ealth.  Kansas, 
and  indeed  the  entire  J^Iiddle  West,  has  taken  a  new  grip 
on  the  cattle  industry,  and  some  of  the  methods  and  re- 
sults will  be  considered  in  another  article.  Then,  too,  it 
has  found  a  way  of  partly  defeating  nature  under  the  af- 
fliction of  drought.  The  introduction  of  Kaffir  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay,  as  will  be  told  later,  means  thousands  upon 
thousands — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  millions — of  dol- 
lars to  the  central  West.  Hereafter,  u'nder  new  farming 
methods,  the  blasting  winds  may  scorch  the  State  and  its 
agricultural  products,  but  the  farmer  may  be  resigned 
somewhat  to  it,  for  in  alfalfa  and  Kaflir  corn  he  has  two 
products  that  are  able  to  withstand  tlie  parching  winds 
where  other  grasses  and  coin  dry  up  and  die. 

If  one  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  about,  the  unexpected 
is  to  be  found  on  every  hand  in  Kansas.  Its  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  atid  strength  can  no  more  be  under- 
stood and  studied  at  long  range— say  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles — than  can  its  people's  characteristics  be 
understood  thoroughly  at  the  same  distance. 


THE   THRESHOLD   OF  AMERICA. 

Last  year,  when  the  flames  of  the  burning  immigration 
buildings  on  Ellis  Island  illumined  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor  with  a  fierce  glare  that  made  the  Liberty 
statue's  electric  beacon  appear  pale  and  insignificant, 
there  were  many  in  the  crowd  watching  the  fire  from  the 
Battery  sea-wall  and  Castle  Garden  wJio  operdy  rejoiced 
over  the  destruction  of  those  monuments  of  ugliness. 

Even  among  the  Federal  oflice-holders  of  tire  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  the  first  feelings  of  regret  at  such  quick  de- 


struction of  the  laborious  records  of  many  years  soon 
gave  way  to  satisfaction  at  this  irrevocable  doom  of  the 
wretched  barns  and  architectural  rubbish  heaps  where 
the  great  majority  of  our  would-be  citizens  were  wont  to 
receive  their  first  disagreeable  impressions  of  America. 

The  sanguine  view  that  anything,  no  matter  what,  must 
result  in  improvement  was  received  but  dubiously  by 
those  of  us  that  have  no  fondness  for  certain  types  of 
governmental  architecture. 

Apprehension  w^as  relieved  when  the  announcement 
came  from  Washington  that  a  trial  was  to  be  given  at  last 
to  the  long-deferred  Tarsney  act — passed  during  Secretary 
Carlisle's  administration,  and  put  into  practice  by  Secre- 
tary Gage— according  to  the  provisions  of  which  the  de- 
signs for  future  Federal  buildings  are  no  longer  to  be 
furnished  by  selected  government  architects,  but  by  inde- 
pendent competitors,  our  best  architects  pledging"^  them- 
selves either  to  act  as  expert  judges  or  to  enter  such  com- 
petitions without  hope  of  compensation  in  case  of  failure. 

How  well  the  architects  have  lived  up  to  their  pledges 
may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact  that  for  this,  the  first  im- 
portant trial  under  tlie  new  act,  the  following  architects 
consented  to  submit  plans:  McKim,  Meade,  &  White,  Car- 
rere  &  Hastings,  Boring  &  Tilton,  Alfred  Barlow,  and 
Bruce  Price,  all  of  New  York,  and  J.  L.  Smithmeyer,  of 
Wasliington;  while  Theophile  Ciiandler,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Robert  S.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  agreed  to  act  as  judges 
together  with  J.  K.  Taylor,  the  supervising  architect. 
Messrs.  Boring  &  Tilton  of  New  York  won  the  prize. 

Tlie  difticult  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  establishment 
of  this,  the  greatest  immigrant  station  in  the  world,  as 
called  for  by  the  government  programme,  lay  in  planning 
a  fire-proof  structure  wiiich  would  keep  immigrants  free 
from  all  outside  interference  until  discharged,  while  af- 
fording conveniences  to  resident  relatives  or  friends  to 
communicate  witli  them  at  the  proper  time,  at  the  same 
time  providing  all  facilities  required  by  the  oflicials  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau,  Quarantine  staYion,  and  Custom- 
house for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  varied  duties. 
Compliance  with  these  fundamental  principles  demanded 
a  new  station  that  would  be  adapted  to  the  housing  and 
despatching  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  together  with 
provision  for  the  countless  relatives  and  professed  friends 
flocking  to  the  island  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
each  new  ship-load. 

This  meant  immense  waiting  rooms,  men's  and  women's 
dormitories  accommodating  a  possible  total  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred sleepers,  a  restaurant  capable  of  supplying  food  to 
tliousands,  a  hospital  equipped  for  tlie  treatment  of  any 
disease  or  emergency,  docks  and  wharves  with  immediate 
transportation  facilities  for  passengers  and  baggage  to  all 
points  on  this  continent,  a  special  post- oflftce,  custom- 
house, and  telegraph  station,  with  numberless  adminis- 
tration ofl^ces,  courts  of  inquiry,  witness-rooms,  and  de- 
tention pens,  quarters  for  physicians,  missionaries,  em- 
ployment and  information  bureaus,  and  sundrv  charitable 
enterprises,  besides  baths,  lavatories,  laundries,  and  abun- 
dant toilet  facilities,  and  all  the  other  needs  of  this  Ln'eatest 
of  caravanseries  perched  on  an  island  of  diminutive  size. 

According  to  the  accepted  plans,  illustrations  of  which 
are  furnished,  there  are  to  be  a  main  building  and  a  sepa- 
rate hospital. 

'  The  immigrants,  after  landing  from  the  barsres  that 
convey  them  from  their  vessels  to  the  island,  wall  come 
up  to  the  front  entrance  and  pass  up  the  main  stairway, 
fenced  off  from  the  public,  landing  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  hall,  thence  pass  by  the  examining  surgeons  and 
matron  to  detention  pens  for  men  and  women,  and  into 
separate  medical  inquiry-rooms,  or  pass  directly  into  the 
general  examination- room  with  a  large  central  space  for 
the  chief  registrar  and  side  aisles  for  bis  assistants.  After 
passing  the  medical  examiners  and  registrars,  those  who 
may  have  been  detained  may  go  into  their  respective  de- 
tention pens,  while  the  main  stream  of  discharged  immi- 
grants descend  the  main  stairway,  then  pass  to  the  left 
along  a  mezzanine  gallery,  enclosed  with  glass  so  that  all 
will  be  plainly  visible  to  the  persons  in  the  general  in- 
formation-room, as  well  as  to  those  still  waiting  in  the 
detention  pens.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  tiie 
discharged  immigrants  mav  go  either  into  the  Italian 
and  German  bureaus,  and  thence  to  the  New  York  ferry, 
or  down  stairs  to  the  large  railroad  and  steamship  rooms 
with  long  central  ticket-counters  and  adjoining  baggage- 
rooms,  express  offices,  and  lunch-counters,  coimected  by 
a  covered  passagew^ay  with  the  mooring-places  of  the  vari- 
ous barges  that  will  convey  passengers  direct  to  their  re- 
spective railroad  stations. 

Contract-labor  suspects  will  bedetained  in  a  special  room, 
where  they  and  whatever  witnesses  may  appear  will  be 
examined,  and  will  then  be  either  liberated  into  the  main 
exit  stairway  or  consigned  to  the  special-inquiry  room, 
connecting  with  strongly  guarded  detention  pens  for  men 
and  women.  Above,  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  will 
be  the  administration  offices  and  dormitories,  with  special 
sleeping-rooms  for  detained  and  excluded  immigrants. 
In  a  wing  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  next  to  the 
New  Y^ork  ferry,will  be  the  restaurant  and  lavatories, with 
special  dock  facilities  for  taking  in  supplies,  and  with  a 
roof  garden  on  top  for  recreation. 

The  hospital  building  is  to  be  sufficiently  detached  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  freely  about  all  sides  of  the  building, 
and  is  to  be  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  as  well,  to  allow  air  to  pass  underneath,  and  to 
give  room  for  all  proper  heating  and  ventilating  appara- 
tus below.  The  general  plan  of  the  interior  is  promised 
to  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  dark  corners,  and  an  open 
air  passage  will  isolate  the  special  wards  from  the  main 
halls.  Ample  balconies  will  extend  along  all  sides,  and 
a  roof  garden  and  enclosed  solarium  on  top  are  to  connect 
with  all  the  floors  by  an  electric  lift  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit patients  on  stretchers. 

While  it.  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  these  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  new  immigration  station  would  have  been 
met  by  a  government  architect  selected  according  to  the 
plan  of  political  expediencv,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  old  Ellis  Island  and  the  harbor  of  New  York  would 
probably  have  suffered  in  consequence.  For,  after  all, 
the  chief  merit  of  the  plans  presented  by  Messrs.  Boring  & 
Tilton  IS  that  the  little  island,  as  such,  is  lo  be  allowed  to 
retain  some  of  its  green  spaces,  while  the  buildings  are  to 
be  so  placed  that,  unlike  the  former  immigration" station, 
they  will  show  to  best  advantage  to  ships  approaching 
them  from  the  Narrow^s,  and  to  those  who  pass  to  and  fro 
between  the  island  and  the  city  of  New  York. 

Edwin  Emerson,  Jr 
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ART. 

In  1867  the  art  world  of  London  was  con- 
siderably fluttered  by  the  exhibition  of 
(jainsboroiigli's  famous  portrait  of  a  boy  in 
a  Vandyck  suit,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Bhie  Boy."  The  interest  of  the  matter 
was  that  tliis  picture  belonged  to  a  Mr.  J. 
Sewell,  whereas  every  one  had  supposed  that 
the  "Blue  Boy,"  hanging  at  the  same  time 
in  Grosvenor  House,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  was  the  only  one  in 
existence.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  there 
were  two  renderings  of  this  same  subject, 
almost  identical  in  size  and  treatment;  both 
of  them  clearly  the  work  of  Gainsborough. 
Immediately  arose  a  question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  claimants  had  the  right  of  prece- 
dence. Tiie  question  has  never  been  settled. 
But  Mr.  William  H.  Fuller,  into  whose  hands 
the,  so  to  say,  newly  discovered  picture  pass- 
ed, lias  published  in  a  monograpli  a  summary 
of  all  the  available  data — which  is  not  much 
— as  to  the  devolution  of  ownership  of  the 
two  paintings;  and  makes  out  a  good  prima 
facie  case  in  favor  of  his  own.  Upon  one 
point,  however,  critics  are  agreed — that  Mr. 
Fuller's  "Blue  Boy"  is  the  better  picture  of 
the  two. 

It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  New  York  city,  preparatory 
to  the  sale  on  February  25  of  liis  collection 
of  Early  English  and  Barbizon  paintings. 
There  is  an  interesting  story,  whether  true 
or  not,  that  Gainsborough  painted  the  "  Blue 
Boy  "  as  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy  contained 
in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  eighth  lecture. 
Tiie  rivalry  of  the  two  as  portni it-painters 
was  keen,  even  to  personalities.  Sir  Joshua 
had  said  that  the  masses  of  light  in  a  picture 
must  be  of  a  warm,  mellow  color;  that  the 
cold  colors,  such  as  blue,  must  be  kept  al- 
most entirely  out  of  these  masses,  and  used 
to  set  off  the  warm  colors.  "Let  this  con- 
duct be  reversed,"  he  said,  "and  it  will  be 
out  of  the  powder  of  art. . .  .to  make  a  picture 
splendid  and  harmonious."  Gainsborough's 
retort  was  the  "  Blue  Boy." 

Mr.  Fuller's  fondness  for  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  painters  drew  him  to  the  stud}^  of 
the  earlier  English  landscapists — Wilson, 
Gainsborough,  and  Constable.  Both  schools 
were  a  reaction  from  tiie  artificiality  of  the 
so-called  classical  style  of  landscape,  in 
which  the  painters  make  up  natiu-e  accord- 
ing to  set  rules  of  composition,  instead  of 
studying  her  as  she  is.  If  the  Frenchmen 
carried  their  study  farther,  and  reached  a 
profounder  knowledge  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  nature  than  the  Englishmen  had 
done,  still  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  went,  had 
pursued  the  same  path.  They  studied  na- 
ture as  the  painter  of  the  human  form  his 
subject.  Not  satisfied  with  surface  appear- 
ances, they  sought  out  the  anatomy  of  the 
scene:  the  solidity  of  the  earth  and  the  great 
trees  upon  it,  the  depth  of  water,  the  volume 
of  the  clouds  and  the  immensity  of  the  sky, 
the  receding  planes  of  the  landscape,  its 
perspective  of  form  and  of  atmosphere. 
Moreover,  with  as  much  skill  as  the  classical 
landscapists,  they  selected  such  bits  of  nature 
as  should  compose  to  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  to  a  faithful  rendering  of  nature's  tints, 
often  added  a  beautiful  suffusing  glow  which 
bathes  the  whole  in  an  irnauinative  splendor. 
Best  of  all,  being  Englishmen,  they  drew 
all  their  inspiration  from  the  simple  Ii]nglish 
scenes  they  loved.  Tins  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  strength  of  the  Barbizon  artists; 
as  also  of  our  own  men — Wyant,  Inness, 
Homer  Martin,  and  Winslow  Homer.  A 
landscape-painter  may  learn  his  craft 
abroad,  but  it  is  the  familiar  scenes  of  his 
own  native  land  that  he  must  paint,  if  he 
would  do  great  work. 

The  vanity — in  its  real  meaning  of  "  emp- 
tiness " — of  human  affairs  is  never  so  ex- 
emplified as  when  a  private  collection  is 
brought  into  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere 
of  the  market  and  broken  into  bits  by  the 
blows  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  collector  amass- 
ed his  treasures  from  the  pure  love  and 
knowledge  he  had  of  them;  where  his  col- 
lection is  a  part  of  his  very  personality,  and 
not  the  least  sacred  one.  The  dispersion 
becomes  a  ripping  open  of  the  man's  secret 
soul  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  world.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  this  sort  at  the  ap- 
proaching sale  of  the  Oriental  porcelain  col- 
lected by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana ;  the 
more  so  as  the  integrity  of  the  collection 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  individual  gems. 
An  English  expert,  after  mentioning  the 
three  great  collections  in  Europe  which  have 
an  educational  value  —  viz.,  that  made  by 
Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  the  Grandidier  col- 
lection at  the  Louvre,  and  the  Porzellan 
Sammlung  of  the  Johanneum  at  Dresden — 
says,  "  That  all  three  of  these  should,  from 
a  historical  point  of  view,  be  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  a  private  collection  (Mr.  Dana's), 
made,  as  I  assume,  for  individual  ends  and 
the  gratification  of  good  taste,  impresses  me 
as  quite  unusual  and  remarkable."  Is  it  not 
a  thousand  pities  that  the  collection,  accu- 
mulated with  such  knowledge,  discrimina- 
tion, and  labor,  cannot  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity,  and  for  the  nation  of  which  Mr. 
Dana  was  such  a  stanch  supporter? 

It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of 
the  American  Art  Association,  to  whom  the 
sale  is  intrusted.  It  illustrates  the  best  work 
of  the  Chinese,  the  fathers  of  porcelain,  dur- 
ing the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  art, 
under  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dynasties,  extend- 
ing from  A.  D.  1368  to  1875.  The  object  of 
the  Greek  potters  was  to  secure  beauty  of 


form;  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese, 
who  assimilated  their  cunning,  the  aim  is 
firstly  perfection  of  color  and  surface.  All 
the  examples  in  this  collection  are  choice, 
many  of  them  the  finest  of  their  kind  known 
to  experts;  and  the  most  famous  is  the 
"  peach  blow  "  vase.  It  is  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  ' '  one  of  the  most  prized 
shapes  among  the  beautiful  and  infrequent 
vases  of  the  peach  family."  The  body  is  in 
the  form  of  an  egg,  with  flutings  surround- 
ing the  base;  it  has  a  slender  neck,  and 
"flarirjg"  or  out-spreading  mouth.  The 
glaze  is  intended  to  imitate  the  tint  of  the 
ripening  peach,  a  dimpled  surface  of  gray 
and  bluish  rose,  as  pure  and  limpid  as  a  pol- 
ished cem.  Charles  II.  Caffin. 


Advice  TO  Mothers. — Mks.Winslovv's  SooTniNG 
Syrup  should  always  l)e  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  ulhiys  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-iAdv.] 


Your  father  made  cocktails  with  Abbott's  Angos- 
tura Bitters.  You  make  them  now.  'I'he  Jiitters 
are  the  same.    Druggists.    Grocers.— [^Ic/i.J 


Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite. — [^Adv.\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

Which  would  you  rath- 
er have,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice,  transparent 
skin  or  perfect  features  ? 

All  the  world  would 
choose  one  way;  and  you 
can  have  it  measurably. 

If  you  use  Pears^  Soap 
and  live  wholesomely 
otherwise,  you  will  have 
the  best  complexion  Na- 
ture has  for  youo 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 

Lyons   Silks. 

Olga  and  Glace  Poplins, 

Check    Poplins, 

Fleur  de  Velour,  Peau  de  Soie, 

Barre  Stripes, 

Plaid    Taffetas,  i 

Printed  Foulards,  Rongeants,    j 
White  Silks  and  Satins 
for  Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for 
Bridesmaids'    Dresses. 

NEW  YORK. 


HARPER'S 


It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  the  best  illustrated 
magazine  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language. — 
T/ie  Chap-Book^  Chicago. 

From  the  first  issue  up  to  the  pres 
ent  time  it  has  been  the  same  bright, 
clean,  interesting,  and  instructive 
publication. — Christian   IVork^  N.  Y. 


MAGAZINE 


^HE  Washing- 
ton Monument 
is  the  tallest  shaft  of 
masonry  in  the  world. 
It  is  55  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  rises 
to  a  height  of  557 
feet.       One     year's 
product  of  the  Pabst 
Brewing    Company 
in   quarter    barrels, 
would  make  a  pyra- 
mid 55  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  one 
mile    higher    than 
this   monument. 
Can    you    imagine 
thequantity  of  hoop 
iron  and  staves  in 
such  a  pyramid,  to 
say  nothing  of  the 
railroad     facilities 
necessary  to  move 
a  year's  product  of 
this  great  brewery? 


Malt  is  sprouted 
barley;  by  sprouting^ 
the  constituents  of 
the  grain  are  changed 
into  easily  digestible 
matter.  Hops  added 
to  this  food  give  the 

properties   of   sleep 

and  nerve  tonic.  The 

superiority  of 

Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The ''Best''  Tonic. 

over  all  other  malt 
extracts    is    in    its 
careful  and  scienti- 
fic preparation  and 
the  unsurpassed  fa- 
cilities possessed  by 
its   manufacturers. 
This   preparation 
contains  every  ele- 
ment of  life,  nutri- 
tion,   and    health, 
without  an  imper- 
fection. 


PABST  PEDFECTED  BDEWING  IN  ANEDICA 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND.... 

Under  supervision  of  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which 
Guarantees  its  Age, 
Purity,  and 
Strength. 

If  your  dealer  dpes 

not  keep  it,  send 

postal  order  for  $1.50  for 

full  quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 

expressage  prepaid.     Safe  delivery,  and 

satisfaction  guaranteed.     Write  for  circular. 


-W.  p.  SQUIBB  &  CO.,  Distillers, 


LAWRENCEBURGH, 
Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 
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ESTERBROOKS 

PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  numbers: 

048,  A  I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for '  ESTERBROOKS" 

THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    CO., 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  N.  K. 


Nothing  has  been  left  undone 
which  could  be  expected  to  make 
them  more  and  more  contempora- 
neous, more  and  more  useful  to  the 
hour — at  the  same  time  they  have 
a  permanent  value. — N.  V.  Tribtme. 
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SORMER 

Heads  the  I/istofthe 
Hiifhest-Grade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The   buying   public   will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one 
of  a  similar-bounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 
Our  name  speUs : 


S— O— M— 


New  York 
Warerooms 


IVI— E— R 

SOHMER  BUILDING 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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THE    ENGLISH    RACING-PUNT    AND    PUNTEK. 


During  Mr.  Whitney's  absence  on  a  sporting  tour  around 
the  world,  in  the  interest  of  Hakper's  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment tcill  publish  contributions  from  loell-knoiDn  icriters 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A   HARVAIID    MAN    Al^   OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN    CORBIN. 

I.  SLACKING   ON   THE    ISIS    AND   THE    CHAR. 

It  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Encrlish  people  that 
they  take  their  pleasures  sadly  ever  since  a  Frenchman 
hit  upon  the  striking  phrase;  and 
we  of  transatlantic  stock  have 
accepted  the  saying  without  ques- 
tion. In  the  light  of  recent  in- 
ternational contests,  however,  the 
English  have  charged  us  with 
taking  our  pastimes  fiercely,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  just  sense  of 
what  the  essence  of  sport  consists 
in.  The  pot  has,  so  to  speak,  called 
the  kettle  blacker.  The  question 
at  stake  has  no  doubt  an  intrinsic 
interest,  but  it  has  also  a  far  more 
general  bearing  than  the  critic  of 
yachting,  boating,  or  track  athlet- 
ics has  grasped  as  yet.  Like  the 
songs  of  a  nation,  its  recreations 
have  a  definite  relation  to  its  wel- 
fare :  one  is  tempted  to  say,  let 
me  mouhl  the  sports  of  my  coun- 
trymen and  who  will  may  frame 
their  laws.  At  all  events,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  a  glimpse  of 
John  Bull  at  play,  even  if  it  ends 
only  in  sharing  in  imagination  his 
far  from  sombre  recreations. 


Of  all  the  many  play-grounds 
in  England,  none  is  so  delightful 
as  Oxford  ;  and  an  afternoon  of 
"slacking"  on  the  Isis  and  Cher- 
well  (or  Char,  as  the  university 
insists  on  calling  it)  will,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  suggest  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  know  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  out-of-door  life  in 
England, 

You  may  not  know  what  a  slack- 
er is  ;  and  if  I  should  go  to  tlie 
pains  of  defining  tiie  word,  you 
would  probably  say  that  it  applies 
to  all  English  undergraduates. 
But  the  true  slacker  ^rvoids  the 
worry  and  excitement  of  break- 
fast parties  and  three-day  cricket 
matches,  and  is  more  apt  to  con- 
serve his  energies  by  floating  and 
smoking  for  hours  at  a  time  in  his 
favorite  craft  on  the  Char,  lie  is 
a  day-dreamer  of  the  day-dream- 
ers ;  and  despised  as  he  is  by  the 
more  strenuous  Oxford  men,  who 
yet  stand  in  fear  of  the  fascination 
of  his  vices,  he  is  as  remote  and 
appealing  a  figure  to  the  average 
American  as  a  negro  basking  on 
a  cotton-wharf.  Merely  to  think 
of  his  uninterrupted  calm  and  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  doing  no- 


thing is  a  rest  to  Occidental  nerves;  and  though  we  may 
never  be  roustabouts  and  loaf  on  a  cotton-wharf,  we  may 
at  any  time  go  to  Oxford  and  play  through  a  summer's 
day  at  being  a  slacker. 


Before  you  come  out  you  must  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  O.U.H.S.— that  is,  the  University  Humane  Society. 
In  the  winter,  when  there  is  skating,  the  Humane  Society 
man  stands  by  the  danger  spots  with  a  life-buoy  and  a 
rope;  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  streams  sw^arm  with 
pleasure-craft,  he  wanders  everywhere,  pulling  slackers 
out  of  the  Isis  and  the  Char.  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
metaphorically  speaking  at  least,  you  can  shake  hands 
with  your  neighbors  across  either  of  these  streams,  the 
Humane  Society  man  is  not  without  his  himiors;  but  by- 
and-by  one  gives  over  being  amused,  and  is  thankful  for 
his  patient  presence  and  kindly  eye.  He  might  almost 
be  taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  thoroughness  and  con- 
servatism with  which  the  English  go  in  for  their  amuse- 
ments. 

You  may  get  yourself  a  tub  or  a  woiking-boat  or  a 
wdierry,  a  rob-roy  or  a  dinghy,  for  every  craft  that  floats 
is  knowMi  on  the  Thames;  bu'^t  the  favorite  craft  are  the 
Cana(iian  canoe  and  the  punt.  The  canoe  you  will  be 
familiar  with,  but  your  ideas  of  a  punt  are  probably  de- 
rived from  a  farm -built  craft  you  have  poled  about 
American  duck  -  marshes — which  bears  about  the  same 
relationship  to  this  slender,  half-decked  cedar  beauty  that 
a  long-boat  bears  to  a  racing-shell. 

During  your  first  perilous  lesson  in  punting  you  will 
probably  worry  in  apprehension  of  ducking  your  mentor, 
who  is  lounging  among  the  cushions  in  the  bow.  But 
you  cannot  upset  the  punt  any  more  than  you  can  discom- 
pose the  Englishman.  The  punt  simply  upsets  you  with- 
out seeming  to  be  aware  of  it.  And  when  you  crawl 
dripping  up  the  bank,  consoled  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Humane  Society  man  was  not  at  iiand  with  his  boat-hook 
to  pull  you  out  by  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  your  mentor 
will  gravely  explain  how  you  made  your  mistake.  In- 
stead of  bracing  your  feet  firmly  on  the  bottom  and  push- 
ing with  the  pole,  you  were  leaning  on  the  pole  and  push- 
ing with  your  feet.  When  the  pole  stuck  in  the  clay 
bottom,  of  couise  j^ou  stuck  with  it.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  English  comic  paper,  you  are  supposed, 
when  you  do  this,  to  be  left  hanging  to  the  top  of  your 
pole,  like  the  monkey  climbing  up  the  stick. 

Steering  is  a  matter  of  long  practice.  When  you  w^ant 
to  throw  the  bow  to  the  left,  you  have  only  to  pry  the 
stern  over  to  the  right  as  you  are  pulling  the  pole  out  of 
the  water.  To  throw  the  bow^  to  the  right,  ground  the 
pole  a  foot  or  so  wide  of  the  boat,  and  then  lean  over  and 
pull  the  boat  up  to  it.  That  is  not  so  easy,  but  you  will 
learn  the  wrist  motion  in  time.  When  all  this  comes  like 
second  nature,  you  will  feel  that  you  have  become  a  part 
of  the  punt,  or  rather  that  the  punt  has  taken  life  and 
become  a  part  of  you.  That  is  what  makes  punting  so 
graceful.  You  will  be  surprised  at  Heidey  to  find  that 
women  are  the  most  graceful  punters  of  all— a  fact  which 
has  only  to  be  recognized  in  America  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  w^omen  golfers. 

A  particular  beauty  of  punting  is  that,  more  than  any 
other  sport,  it  brings  you  into  personal  contact,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  landscape.  In  a  few  days  you  will  know 
every  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  Cliar,  some  of  it,  indeed, 
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by  more  intimate  experience  than  you  perhaps  desire. 
Over  there,  on  the  outer  curve  of  the  bend,  the  longest 
pole  will  not  touch  bottom.  Fight  shy  of  that  place. 
Just  beyond  here,  in  the  narrow\s,'the  water  is  so  shallow^ 
that  you  can  get  the  whole  length  of  your  body  into 
every  stroke.  Sometimes  j^our  pole  suddenly  sticks  in  a 
clay  bottom,  and  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  comes  within  an 
inch  of  jerking  you  out  of  the  boat.  On  a  soft  mud  bot- 
tom, on  the  other  hand,  the  pole  sinks  so  rapidly  that 
when  you  lean  on  it  you  are  likely  to  pitch  overboard. 
And  as  for  the  shrubbery  on  the  bank,  you  will  soon 
learn  these  hawthorns  and  blackthorns,  if  only  to  avoid 
barging  into  them.  And  the  branches  of  the  Magdalen 
chestnuts,  which  spread  their  shade  so  beautifully  above 
the  w^ater  just  beyond,  become  quite  familiar  when  they 
have  once  caught  the  top  of  your 
pole  and  torn  it  out  of  your  hands. 


The  slackers  you  see  tied  up  to 
the  bank  on  both  sides  are  always 
here  after  luncheon.  An  hour  later 
the  craft  will  be  as  thick  as  money- 
bugs  on  the  water,  and  the  joys  of 
the  slacker  will  be  at  height.  You 
won't,  as  a  rule,  detect  his  happi- 
ness in  his  face,  but  it  is  always 
obvious  in  the  name  of  his  craft. 
One  man  calls  his  canoe  Vix  Satis, 
which  is  the  mark  the  university 
examining  board  uses  to  sigidfy 
that  a  man's  examination  paper  is 
a  failure.  Another  has  P.  T.  0. 
on  his  bow^s — the  Please  Turn  Over 
wiiich  an  Englishman  places  at 
the  bottom  of  a  card  wiiere  we 
say  Over.  Still  another  calls  his 
canoe  the  JVon  -  Conformist  Con- 
science— which,  as  you  are  expect- 
ed to  remark,  is  very  easily  upset. 
All  this  makes  the  slacker  even 
happier  than  if  he  w^ere  so  un- 
English  as  to  smile  his  pleasure, 
for  he  has  a  joke  ready-made  on 
his  bows,  where  there  is  no  risk  of 
any  one's  not  seeing  it. 

These  pollard  willow^s  that  line 
the  bank  are  not  expected  to  de- 
light your  eye  at  first  sight,  but  as 
you  see  them  day  after  day  they 
grow  on  you  like  the  beauty  of  a 
bull-terrier  pup.  They  have  been 
topped  to  make  their  roots  strike 
deeper  and  wider  into  the  soil,  so 
that  when  the  freshets  come  in 
the  spring  the  banks  will  stand 
firm.  The  idea  came  some  cen- 
turies ago  from  Holland,  but  has 
been  so  thoroughly  Einglished  that 
the  university,  and,  indeed,  all 
England,  would  scarcely  be  itself 
without  its  pollard  willows.  And 
though  the  trees  are  not  in  them- 
selves graceful,  they  make  a  large 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  river 
scenery.  The  sun  is  never  so 
golden  as  up  there  among  their 
quivering  leaves,  and  no  shadow 
is  so  deep  as  that  in  the  water  at 
their  feet. 

The  bar  of  foam  ahead  of  us  is 
the  overflow  from  the  lasher — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  still  w^ater  above 
the  weir.  The  word  is  obsolete  al- 
most everywhere  else  in  England, 
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find  even  to  the  Oxford  mind  it  describes  tlic  lashing  over- 
flow rather  than  tlie  lacJie  or  duck  water  al)()V(;.  When  we 
''shoot  the  lasher,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  you  will  get  a  hitit 
as  to  why  the  obsolete  terra  still  clings  to  l,his  weir.  Those 
fellows  beyond,  who  have  tied  up  three  deep  to  tiie  bank, 
are  waiting  to  see  us  get  ducked;  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
shoot  the  lasher  as  to  upset  in  it  ;  and  with  that  swarm  of 
slackers  watching,  it  makes  a  difference  which  you  do. 
We  have  only  to  get  up  a  fair  pace  and  run  into  it  on  a 
diagonal.  The  lashing  torrent  will  catch  our  bows,  but  we 
shall  be  half  over  before  it  sweeps  them  quite  around;  and 
then  it  will  catch  the  stern  in  turn,  and  whirl  the  bow  back 
into  the  proper  direction.  A  sudden  lurching  of  the  bows, 
the  roaring  of  water  beneath,  a  dash  of  spray — and  we  are 
in  still-water  again. 

We  will  lie  up  here  a  bit  with  these  people  who  are 
watching  for  upsets.  When  the  lasher  is  running  as  strong 
as  now,  a  dozen  men,  on  an  average,  go  under  every  day. 
If  we  feel  inclined  to  reproach  ourselves  for  our  malicious 
expectations,  we  have  only  to  regard  the  O.U.H.S.  man 
who  stands,  pole  in  hand,  in  a  huge  punt  just  where  the 
lasher  eddies  against  the  roots  of  a  willow  on  the  opposite 
bank.    He  looks  respectable  enough,  but  what  he  really 


wants  is  to  have  his  next  victim  get  his  lungs  full  of 
water  so  that  he  may  claim  a  Society  medal  for  saving  a 
life.  And  the  fellows  here  are  just  as  bad.  A  recent  Amer- 
ican visitor  remarked  that  you  might  loudly  confess  a 
muider  on  the  Char,  or  make  love  to  the  girl  in  the  bow, 
and  no  one  of  the  swarming  slackers  would  stop  pulling 
the  ears  of  1:^'*  fox-terrier  or  considering  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  American  would 
ever  be  inspired  to  make  love  to  an  English  girl ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  undergraduates  have  plenty  of  amiable  cu- 
riosity and  of  tlie  old  English  love  of  horse-play.  To  be 
sure  they  are  considerate  enough  to  stop  laughing  when 
the  victim  splutters  up  to  the  surface — a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  explain  why  the  recent  American  traveller  did 
not  observe  them.  As  you  already  know  what  a  duck- 
ing is,  we  will  pole  on  in  order  to  reach  the  inn  at  Marston 
by  four.  If  we  were  true  slackers,  to  be  sure,  we  should 
have  brought  a  spirit-lamp  and  a  basket  of  "  tea,"  and  tied 
up  in  the  first  convenient  nook  on  the  bank;  but  these 
are  heights  of  slacking  to  which  the  novice  cannot  aspire. 
Just  beyond  here  we  shall  have  to  give  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy man  threepence  to  roll  the  punt  around  a  Weir.  If 
there  were  ladies  with  us  we  should  have  to  let  them  walk 


half  a  mile  round,  for  just  above  is  Parson's  Pleasure, 
the  university  bathing-hole;  juid  these  men  who  would 
not  let  the  Yale  and  the  Cornell  athletes  row  in  sleeveless 
"zephyrs,"  plunge  naked  into  a  frequented  waterway  and 
are  unashamed. 

Above  Parson's  I^leasure  we  emerge  from  Mesopotamia 
— as  the  pretty  river  bottom  is  called  in  which  the  Char 
divides  into  several  channels — and  come  in  sight  of  the 
'varsity  cricket-ground.  There  is  a  game  on  against  a 
picked  eleven  from  the  Marylebone  Club;  and  every  few 
minutes,  if  we  waited,  we  might  see  the  statuesque  figures 
in  white  flannel  chase  a  ball  or  trot  back  and  forth  be 
tween  the  wickets.  Here  again  the  true  slacker  would 
perhaps  pause  to  enhance  his  feeling  of  repose  by  con- 
trast with  the  cricketers;  but  any  one  who  has  ever  hus- 
tled in  Americji  lacks  a  sense  of  the  finer  shades  in  the  art 
of  loafing. 

Few  slackers,  at  any  rate,  have  had  energy  to  get  be- 
yond this  point;  and  as  we  pole  among  the  meadows  the 
cuckoo's  homely  voice  emphasizes  the  solitude,  singing  the 
same  two  notes  it  sang  to  Shakespeare — and  to  Chaucer  be- 
fore him,  for  the  matter  of  that.  You  can  reproduce  them 
exactly  by  blowing  between  the  joints  of  your  thumbs 
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into  tlie  liollow  of  your  bands;  or,  if  you  can't,  the  first 
street  boy  you  meet  in  town  will  teach  you  for  sixpence. 
At  Marston,  baving  ordered  tea  of  the  red-cbeeked 
boiisewife,  it  is  well  to  ask  the  innkeeper  for  credit.  He 
is  a  Parisian  whose  sociological  princi|)les,  it  is  said,  were 
the  cause  of  his  venturing  across  !he  Channel— a  man  will 
go  to  great  lengths  in  Paris  for  bis  opinions;  and  while 
bis  cheery  Englisb  spouse,  attended  bv  troops  of  bis  red- 
cbeeked  boys,  brings  out  the  thin-buttered  bread,  be  will 
revile  you.  Whnt  business  bave  you  to  ask  an  honest 
yeoman  to  lend  you  money?  If  be  were  to  go  down  to 
Oxford  and  ask  the  first  gentleman  lie  met  to  lend  him 
half  a  crown  to  feed  bis  starving  family,  should  be  get  it? 
Should  be?  And  wbat  right  have  you  to  comedo  his 
bouse— his  home ! —wwiX  demand  food  at  his  board?  You 
are  a  gentleman  ;  but  wbat  is  a  gentleman?  A  gentleman 
is  the  dregs  of  the  idleness  of  centuries!  Then  he  will 
declaim  about  bis  plans  for  the  renovation  of  the  woiid. 
All  this  time  his  well-fed  wife  bas  been  pouring  out  the 
tea  and  slicing  the  Genoa  cake;  and  now,  with  a  smile  of 
reassurance,  she  takes  our  names  and  college.  But  the  inn- 
keeper's eloquence  does  not  flag,  and  it  will  not  until  vou 
tell  bim  witb  decision  that  you  have  bad  enough.  This 
you  are  loatb  to  do;  for  the  word  "gentleman,"  in  its 
English  connotation,  is  the  subtlest  of  flattery  to  the  born 
democrat;  and  be  has  furiushed  you  besides  witb  a  new 
idea  of  happiness.  The  cotton-wharf  negro  sometimes 
wants  leisure,  the  repose  of  the  cricketer  is  at  times  rudely 
broken  in  upon,  and  even  the  slacker  is  liable  to  his  duck- 
ing; but  to  stand  up  boldly  against  the  evils  of  the  world 
and  to  picture  the  new  Utopia  while  your  wife  averts  all 
practical  consequences,  this  is  otiiini  cum  dignitate. 

IV. 

This  journey  up  the  Char,  though  all-popular  with  the 
undergraduate,  is  not  the  only  one  worth  taking.  AVe 
might  bave  gone  down  the  Isis  to  tbe  Iflley  Mill  and  the 
sleei)y  little  Norman  churcb  near  by.  Tins  would  bave 
taken  us  througb  tbe  tbick  of  the  college  crews  train- 
ing for  the  summer  eigbts.  But  the  rules  of  tbe  river  are 
so  complicated  tbat  no  man  on  eartb  who  has  not  given 
tbem  long  bours  of  study  can  understand  them;  and  if 
an  eight  ran  into  us  we  sbould  be  fined  a  quid  or  two 
—one  quid  for  a  college  eight,  and  two  for  the  'varsity. 
Below  Iflfley,  indeed,  there  is  as  mucb  clear  punting  as 
you  could  desire,  and  bere  you  are  in  tbe  full  current 
of  Tbames  pleasure-boats.  The  towing-path  skirts  the 
water,  so  tbat  wbeu  you  are  tired  of  puniing  jon  can  get 
out  and  tow  your  craft.  Tiie  stretch  of  river  bere  I  bold 
memorable  as  tbe  scene  of  tbe  only  bit  of  dalliance  I  ever 
witnessed  in  tbis  most  sentimental  of  environments.  A 
young  man  and  a  young  womati  had  tied  the  painter  of 
their  punt  to  tbe  middle  of  a  paddle,  and  shoulder  by 
shoulder  were  loitering  along  the  river-side.  Twenty 
yards  behind,  three  otber  men  and  a  baflfled  chaperon  were 
steering  tbe  punt  clear  of  the  bank,  and  boring  eacb  other. 
Tbe  best  trip  on  the  Isis  is  into  tbe  backwaters.  These 
are  a  mesh  of  tiny  streams  tbat  break  free  from  tbe  main 
current  above  Oxford  and  lose  themselves  in  the  broad 
bottom  lands.  Tbe  islands  they  form  were  chosen  in  the 
Dark  Ages  as  the  sites  of  religious  bouses;  for  not  only 
was  the  land  fertile,  but  the'  net-work  of  deep,  if  tiny, 
streams  afforded  defence  from  tbe  beatben,  while  the 
main  cbannel  of  tbe  Tbames  afforded  communication 
with  tbe  Cbristian  world.  The  ruins  of  these,  or  subse- 
quent monasteries,  remain  to-day  brooding  over  a  few^ 
Tudor  cottages  and  hamlets,  witb  a  mill  and  bakery  and 
an  inn  or  two  to  sustain  life  in  tbe  occasional  undergradu- 
ate wbo  lazes  by  in  bis  canoe. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  ruins  is  Wytham.  The 
phrase  is  exact,  for  the  entire  bandet  was  built  from  a 
venerable  religious  bouse  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  You  can  imagine  tbe  size  of  Wytham. 
If  you  don't  watcb  very  closely  as  you  paddle  up  the 
sedgy  backwater  you  will  miss  it  entirely,  and  tbat 
would  be  a  pity,  for  its  rude  masonry,  thatched  roofs,  and 
rustic  garden-fronts  seem  instinct  witb  tbe  atmosphere  of 
Tudor  England.  The  very  tea  roses,  nodding  languidly 
over  tbe  garden  wall,  smell,  or  seem  to  smell,  as  subtly 
sweet  as  if  they  bad  been  pressed  for  ages  between  tbe 
leaves  of  a  mediaeval  romance. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  do,  though,  for  these 
ancient  hamlets  bave  strange  ways  of  pulling  tbe  wool — 
a  true  golden  fleece,  to  be  sure— over  Ameii(.'an  eyes.  Once; 
at  twilight  1  beard  a  knot  of  strolling  country  men  and 
women  crooning  a  tune  whicb  was  so  strangely  familiar 
that  1  immediately  set  it  down  as  a  village;  version  of  one 
of  tbose  noble  melodies  of  tbat  golden  age  when  English 
feeling  found  its  natural  vent  in  song.  As  it  drew  ni^arer 
I  suddenly  recognized  it.  It  was  a  far-aw^ay  version  of 
the  latest  negro  song— "Mammy's  Little  Alabama  Coon." 
I  have  still  faith,  though,  in  a  certain  mediaeval  barmaid 
I  chanced  upon  in  tbe  backwaters.  Tbe  circumstances  of 
our  meeting  were  peculiar.  As  I  drifted  along  one  Sun- 
day, perched  on  an  after-tbvvart  of  my  canoe,  the  current 
swept  me  toward  a  willow  that  leaned  over  the  water, 
and  I  ])ut  up  my  band  to  fend  off.  I  chanced  to  be 
laughing  to  myself  at  tiie  time  at  the  thought  of  a  fellow^ 
who,  only  the  day  before,  bad  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  lasher.  The  force  of  the  current  had  carried  tbe 
punt  to  the  very  roots  of  tbe  willow  on  tbe  opposite  bank, 
whereupon,  to  my  bean's  delight,  he  tried  to  tend  off  from 
it  witb  bis  arm,  and  stooped,  with  great  apparent  deliber- 
ation, plump  into  tbe  water.  He  bad  to  be  bauled  out 
by  the  O.U.H.S  man  bard  by. 

I  was  interrupted  in  tbese  pleasant  thoughts  by  a  boor- 
isb  guffaw  from  one  of  the  fellows  behind  me.  .  .  .  But  I 
started  to  tell  about  tbe  mediaeval  barmaid.  I  was  di- 
rected to  a  bakebouse  up  the  stream.  Here  I  bung  my 
coat  and  trousers  before  tbe  fire  on  the  long  baker's  pole, 
and  put  my  shoes  inside  on  a  dough-tray.  My  compan- 
ion of  the  horse-laugh  bung  my  shirt  on  a  blossoming 
almond-tree  in  the  garden,  and  then  left  me  —  for  tbe 
lunoh-bamper.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  wben  I  beard  a 
rustb;  of  skirts  at  the  door. 
"  Wbat  do  you  want  ?"  I  cried. 
*'  I  want  my  dinner,"  was  the  reply. 
It  was  the  barmaid  of  a  neighboring  public-bouse,  in 
ber  Sunday  frock.  Wben  she  saw  me  sbe  smiled,  but 
maintained  a  simplicity  of  port  that — I  insist  upon  it — 
was  instinct  with  the  simple  and  primitive  modesty  of 
tbe  Middle  Ages.  Tbe  Adam  of  the  Chester  Miiacle 
Pla}^  had  the  quality  to  a  marvel,  who,  as  tbe  stage  direc- 
tion requires,  was  to  "stand  neckede "  on  the  pageant 
before  the  midtitude  and  "not  be  ashamed." 
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My  barmaid,  after  some  simple  rustic  expressions  of 
sympathy,  advised  me  to  take  olf  my  stockings  and  bang 
them  up  before  the  tire.  The  advice  was  capital.  For 
one  happy  moment  I  lived  in  the  broad  wholesome  atmos- 
pbere  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  like  a  breatb  from  Cbau- 
cer's  England.  Then  the  baker  rushed  itito  tbe  room,  in 
a  cut-away  coat  of  the  latest  style.  He  bad  baked  for  an 
Oxford  College  so  long  that  be  bad  become  infected  witb 
the  squeamisb  leaven  of  tbe  nineteentb  century.  Taking 
tbe  girl  by  the  shoulder,  he  hustled  ber  into  the  garden, 
and  then  passed  her  plum  pudding  out  to  ber  througb 
the  door.  He  heai)ed  me  with  apologies  and  lent  me  a 
bath-robe;  but  1  did  not  mind  either,  for  as  tbe  barmaid 
ran  back  to  the  inn  she  was  laughing  wbat  1  still  insist 
upon  believing  to  have  been  the  simple  ioyous  laughter 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

V. 

But  we  must  hurry  to  get  back  to  college  in  time  for 
dinner.  And  even  at  that  we  shall  bave  to  land  bere  at 
jMagdalen  bridge  and  give  a  stieet  boy  sixpence  to  take 
the  punt  the  rest  of  the  way.  ^^\'  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Towan-  just  as  the  late  afternoon  sun  is  gilding  its  exqui- 
site pinnacles,  and  tbe  chimes  in  its  belfry  are  playing  tbe 
prelude  to  the  hour  of  seven.  It  is  a  melody  worlli  all 
the  Char  and  the  Isis,  with  all  their  weirs  and  their 
willows.  Other  mediaeval  chimes  fill  you  with  a  deli- 
cious sorrow  for  the  past;  but  when  they  c^se,  and  the 
great  bell  tolls  out  the  hour,  you  think  only  of  the  deatb 
of  time.  They  leave  you  sadly,  as  it  were,  in  the  musty 
cellarage  of  the  tower.  But  the  melody  that  the  Magda- 
len chimes  utter  is  full  of  the  simple  faith,  the  aspirations, 
of  our  fathers.  It  lifts  you  among  the  gilded  pinnacles, 
or  pet  baps  ever  so  little  above  tbem. 


THE    FRENCH   BULL-DOG. 

A  G()oi>  deal  of  interest  was  attracted  by  tlie  toy  bull-do^^s,  wliich 
class,  by-tlie-way,  lias  excited  some  attention,  owing  to  the  discussion 
that  lias  been  going  on  in  the  Englisli  sporting  papers  over  the  dif- 
ferent points  enacted  in  America,  and  English  fanciers  i)referring  the 
type  that  is  merely  a  diminutive  bull-dog  with  a  rose  ear,  while  French 
and  American  fanciers  declare  for  the  type  with  the  large  erect  hat  ears. 

The  above  extract,  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald  of 
Sunday,  May  23,  1897,  does  not  to  the  average  reader  have 
any  particular  significance,  but  to  tbe  lover  of  the  dog  it 
contains  a  depth  of  meaning  and  is  intensely  gratifying, 
since  the  extract  was  written  in  the  bome  of  the  Frencb 
bull-dog,  and  echoes  tbe  sentiment  of  every  sportsman  who 
believes  in  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  tbe  breeding 
of  tbis  grand  little  dog. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  tbe  French  spoilsmen  revivified, 
as  it  were,  a  diminutive  breed  of  bull -dogs  that  in  the  early 
century  was  very  popular,  and  they  used  every  effort  to 
breed  them  with  all  their  former  attributes  and  character- 
istics. To  attain  this  result,  no  pains  were  spared  to  se- 
cure the  best  specimens  obtainable  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  tbat  within  the  last  decade 
success  to  an  eminent  degree  bas  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  bull  dog  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  tbe  canine 
race—so  known  undoubtedly  on  account  of  tbe  apparent 
ferocity  of  its  aspect,  while,^in  truth,  it  is  one  of  tbe  best 


disposiiioned  dogs  we  bave  about  us.  The  Englisb  fan- 
ciers of  this  breed  spared  neither  time,  lal)or,  nor  mone}^ 
to  breed  the  dog  in  all  its  perfection,  and  tbe  dog  of  to- 
day is  as  near  perfect  as  is  possible  to  breed  it. 

in  the  early  Paris  dog  shows  this  national  little  dog  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  public,  and  grew  in  popu- 
lar favor,  till  the  introduction  of  some  eminent  English 
judges  at  their  shows.  At  tbe  first  show,  where  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  oflflciated  in  conjunction  with  one  Frencb 
judge,  the  qiiestion  of  the  ear  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Naturally  the  insular  tendency  of  the  English 
judges  caused  them  to  proclaim  in  favor  of  the  rose  ear — 
tbat  is,  an  ear  that  drops  like  a  rose-leaf.  Acting  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  islanders,  the  Frencb  fanciers  soon 
adopted,  or  rather  leaned  to,  the  rose  ear,  to  the  decided 
detriment  of  tbe  national  bat  ear. 

During  the  last  few  j^eais  some  of  our  citizens  travel- 
ling about  France  saw  beautiful  specimens  of  tbe  breed 
and  brought  them  bome,  and  all  at  once,  as  ii  were,  this 
cocky  little  chap  bounded  into  popular  favor  bere,  espe- 
cially witb  the  ladies.  The  P>oston  dog  show  of  1897 
brougbt  out  a  goodly  number  c%this  breed,  but  it  remain- 
ed for  the  Westminster  Kennel  Siiow  of  last  yaav  to  bring 
out  a  grand  entry  from  all  parts  of  the  country— even  as 
far  West  as  Cbicago. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  to  bave  judged  these  classes,  but  at 
the  last  moment  he  resigned  in  favor  of  tbe  great  English 
judge,  Mr.  George  Raper.  Among  the  entries  were  some 
witii  tbe  English  rose  ears,  and  others  witb  the  typical 
bat  ears.  Tbe  supporters  of  eacb  of  the  varieties  were 
pleased  with  the  substitution;  but  when  the  English  judge 
decided  by  bis  awards  that  tbe  rose-eared  specimen's  bad 
received  premier  honors,  tbose  gentlemen  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  breed  being  preserved  as  originally  bred  in 
France  formed  a  club,  under  tbe  name  of  tbe  Frencb  Bull- 
dog Club  of  America,  sending  fortb  tbe  edict  tbat  tbe  btit 
ear,  broad  at  its   base   and  gently  tapering  to  the  top, 
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should  hereafter  be  tbe  only  type  recognizable  ai  our 
shows. 

Scarcely  bad  tbe  standard  been  formulated  than  the 
Englisb  sporting  papers  opened  a  relentless  fire  ui)on  our 
devoted  beads;  but  it  falls  now  barmless,  since  "tbe 
Frencb  fanciers  declare  for  tbe  type  witb  the  large  erect 
bat  ears."  The  toy  bull-dog  is  naught  else  tban  a  diminu- 
tive Englisb  bull-dog,  witb  all  its  exaggeration  of  flat  face, 
undershot  jaw,  profuse  wrinkles,  broad  deep  cbest,  witb 
straight  legs,  and  the  cutest  of  little  tails— tbat  to  many  is 
a  subject  of  mucb  merriment.  Tbe  Frencb  congener  dif- 
fers very  little  from  tbe  Englisb  toy  dog,  tbe  greatest 
divergence  being  tbat  it  is  not  so  much  undershot  in  the 
jaw,  not  quite  so  deep  nor  wide  in  front,  is  more  cobby 
and  active  in  movement,  and  bas  tbe  traditional  bat  ears. 
Tbe  ears,  when  tbe  dog  is  in  action,  are  always  carried 
erect,  and  are  so  distinctive  and  characteristic  tbat,  once 
being  seen,  tbey  are  never  forgotten. 

Tbe  following  standards  will  enable  the  novice  to  un- 
derstand the  distinctive  qualities  of  eacb  breed,  and  so  not 
bave  palmed  off  upon  bim  one  of  the  Englisb  type,wbich, 
if  sbown,  will  be  sure  to  be  disqualified  at  any  of  our 
shows. 


THE    AMEltlCAN    STANDARD. 

Tlie  general  appearance  is  that 
of  an  active,  muscular,  intelligent 
dog,  smooth -coated,  compactly 
built,  and  of  small  stature. 

Head  large,  square,  and  broad ; 
cranium  almost  flat;  jaws  large  and 
powerful,  deep,  square,  and  under- 
shot. The  "stop"  should  1)6 
strongly  deflned,  causing  a  hollow 
or  groove  between  the  eyes,  ex- 
tending well  up  the  forehead. 

Eyes  wide  ai)art,  set  low  down, 
round,  of  moderate  size,  neither 
sunken  nor  bulging,  and  very 
dark.  No  haw, and  no  white sliow- 
ing  when  looking  forward. 

Muzzle,  nose,  and  lips  should  be 
black.  The  lips  should  be  thick, 
hiding  tlie  teeth,  whereas  on  each 
side  they  should  overlay  the  low 


er  lips. 
broad. 


Neck 
arched. 


Nose  deep,  and  nostrils 


short,    thick,    and    well 


Body  short,  and  well  rounded; 
cbest  deep,  broad,  and  full,  well 
ribl)ed,  with  belly  tucked  up; 
back  short  and  strong,  broad  at 
shoulders,  narrow  at  loins,  and 
forming  a  wheel  or  "roach  "  back. 

Fore  legs  short,  stout,  straight, 
and  set  wide  apart.  Feet  of  mod- 
erate size,  compact,  and  turning 
very  slightly  outward.  Stul)])V 
nails. 

Hind  legs  strong  and  muscular, 
longer  than  fore  legs,  so  as  to  ele- 
vate the  loins  above  the  shoulders. 

Coat  moderately  fine,  short,  and 
smooth. 

Colors  — dark  brindles;  dark 
brindle  and  white;  all  other  brin- 
dles ;  all  other  colors. 


Tail  either  straight  or  screwed, 
short,  hung  low,  downward  car- 
riage, thick  at  root,  and  tine  tip. 
Short  straight  tail  preferred. 


Ears, as  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  bat  ear;  shall  be  large  in 
size,  broad  at  base,  well  elongated, 
with  rounded  top,  set  high  on  the 
head,  not  too  close  together,  car- 
ried erect,with  orifice  visible  when 
seen  from  the  front. 


Weight,  22  pounds. 


THE    ENGLISH    STANDARD. 

The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  a  smooth -coated,  thick -set, 
broad,  powerful,  and  compact  dog. 


Head  very  large— the  larger  the 
better  — forehead  flat,  and  skin 
al)out  the  head  very  loose,  hang- 
ing in  great  wrinkles.  Frontal 
bone  very  prominent,  broad,  high, 
and  square,  causing  a  deep  groove 
between  the  eyes. 

Eyes  set  low  in  skull,  as  far  from 
the  ears  as  possilde,  round,  very 
dark,  almost  black,  and  showing 
no  white  wheti  looking  forward. 


Muzzle  short,  broad, and  upturn- 
ed,in\<\  very  deep  from  corner  of  eye 
to  corner  of  mouth.  Flews  thick, 
l)road,  pendent,  and  very  deep, 
hanging  over  lower  jaw  at  sides 
(not  in  front).  Nose  very  large, 
broad,  and  black,  deeply  set  back, 
almost  between  the  eyes.  Nostrils 
large,  wide,  and  i)lack.  Teeth 
should  show  when  mouth  is  closed. 

Neck  very  deep,  thick,  and 
strong,  well  arched,  with  much 
loose  skin  at  throat. 

Body  well  ribl)ed,  round,  and 
deep,  with  belly  well  tucked  up. 
Back  strong  and  short,  very  broad 
at  shoulders,  narrow  at  loins, 
forming  "roach  "  or  wheel  back. 


Fore  legs  wide  apart,  very  stout, 
strong,  and  straight.  Fore  feet 
straight.    Toes  compact  and  thick. 


Hind  legs  large,  muscular,  longer 
in  proportion  tlian  fore  legs. 


Coat    fine, 
smooth. 


short,    close,    and 


Colors— if  bright  and  pure  of  its 
sort— first,  brindles,  reds,  while, 
with  their  varieties,  as  whole 
whites,  fawns,  etc.  ;  second,  pied 
and  mixed  colors. 

Tail  set  on  low,  jutting  out,  then 
downwards,  free  from  coarse  hair, 
rather  short  than  long,  tapering  to 
a  fine  point,  and  carried  down- 
ward. 

Ears  set  high,  small,  and  thin. 
The  rose  ear  being  preferred. 


Weight,  50  pounds. 


It  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe  ear  is  tbe  featnre  most  divergent 
from  the  English  dog's,  and  therefore  sbould  not  be^ost 
sight  of.  Tbe  dog  is  essentially  a  pet  dog,  and  particular- 
ly acceptable  to  tbe  ladies,  who\'an  tuck  it  under  the  arm 
and  carry  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  About  the  bouse 
small-sized  dogs  are  preferable,  so  tbe  Frencb  Bulldog 
Club  of  America  did  wisely  in  making  tbe  weight  limit 
twenty-two  pounds. 


STORM. 

BY  HAKKIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

The  cale  sweeps  in  across  tbe  bay, 

You  bear  the  breakers'  boding  cry, — 
Come  dow^n,  along  Plum  Island  way 
And  see  tbe  white-caps  at  their  play, 
^  And  see,  witb  rainbows  in  the  sky, 
Tbe  wind  blow  rainbows  from  the  spray! 

Tbe  low  and  level  sun  strikes  sheer 

In  purple  east  a  brow  of  storm, 
And  all  the  great  sea-horses  rear 
Along  the  bar,  and  far  and  near 
^  In  angry  troop  the  sea-crests  sw^arm, 
Singing  their  war-cry  wild  and  clear. 

Come  wbere  tbe  island  surges  call, 

And  measure  witb  tbe  gale  your  strength. 

And  halt  you,— for  no  sail  at  all 

Flits  bomeward  from  the  deep-sea  haid. 
But  in  tbe  midnight's  weary  length 

Black  wreck  sball  in  our  footprints  fall. 

Too  fierce  tbe  winds  about  us  blow, 
Tbe  sleet  is  frozen  as  it  drives, — 

To-night  let  music  softly  flow, 

Lest  thinking,  wben  tbe  fire  falls  low, 
Of  drowning  men  and  hapless  wives, 

We  sbiver  in  tbe  embers'  glow ! 


*^  AMERICAN   GAME    BIRDS."— By  Gurdon  Trumbull.— 90  Illustrations.— 8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Top,  $2  50.— Harper  &  Brothers. 
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ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 

for  a  generous 

10  CENT  TRIAL  SIZE. 


ELY'S  Cream  BALiyi 


contains  no  cocaine,  mercury  nor  any  other  in- 
jnrious  drug.  It  opens  ^nd  cleanses  the  Nasal 
Passages.  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Heals 
and  Protects  the  Membrane.  Restores  the  Senses 
of  Taste  and  Smell.  Is  quickly  absorbed.  Gives 
Relief  at  once.  50  cts.  at  Druggists  or  by  mail; 
Trial  Size  10  cts.  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 
ELY  BROTHERS,  66  Warren  Street,  New  York 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


SPECIAL    TRAINS    OF    SUPERIOR    EQUIPMENT. 

CALIFORNIA 

March  19,  $208.20;  one  way,  $141.75. 

FLORIDA 

March  8.  Rate,  $50. 

Also  Tours  to  Waslimgto]i,01ii  Point  Coinfort,&  RicHioiid 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
NewYork;  or  address  GEO.W.  BOYD,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  Phila. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 


EUROPE 


HOI^Y  I.AND,  ROUND  THE 
WORLD.    Monthly  Excursions 
to    Europe,    etc.        Gazette    and 
programmes  free. 
F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ifinancial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  E  VI  rope  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

Xetters  of  CreMt 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
liONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


mARTSDORNSsHADEROLLERSi 


2500  BICYCLES    o"  "^-^^ 

We  must  close  out    our    immense 

stock  of  97  models,  including  nearly 

100  different  makes,   at  prices  which 

Iwill  sell  them  novo  to  make  room  for 

f  98  stock.    You  can  make  Mg  money 

helping  us.    Second  hand  wheels  $5.0U 

to  $20.00.  New  97  models.  $15.00  to  $35.00 

Agents  wanted.  Wheels  shipped  subject  to  full  exami- 
nation. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  con- 
fidential offer  to  theold  reliable  Bicycle  House, 


PROWN-LEWIS    CYCLE    to.,    Dept  i.  BG » 


ICAGO,     ILL. 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS 
Our  1898  Mammoth  Poultry 
Guide  of  100  pages  mulled  FKEh.. 

Something  entirely  new,  tells  all  about 
poultry,  how  to  be  a  winner,  how  to  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY.   Contains  beautifuUlthogmph 


})iate  of  fowls  in  their  natui'al  coloi'S.  Send 
5 cts.  for    JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 
Box  2»0,  FREEPOJiT,  ILL. 


5  cts.  for 
postage. 


RUP 


TURE   CURED 

BOOK    FREE.    S.  J.  SHERMAN, 
Hernia  Specialist,  Mt.  Vernoii,  N.  Y. 


$525 


Agent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  articles  just  out. 
A  $1.50  sample  sent  free.  Try  us. 
Electrograph  Co.,  28  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


CARSTAIRS 
RYE 


H  Century 
favorite 

Formerly  well  known 
as  the  Original 
Monogram 
Whiskey* 

OARSTAIRS^MGGALL&GO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  1788 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 

Best   Natural  Sparkling  Wine 
produced  in  America* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  as  a 

Superior  Article  for  Household 

Consumption* 

JTor  Sale  by  all  leading  7vijie  dealers  and 
grocers,  or  at  the  cellars, 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,  Urbana,  N.Y. 


Also  a  full  line  of  well-ripened  and 
pure  Sweet  Catawba,  Dry  Catawba, 
Pure  Sherry,  Clarets,  and  Brandies. 


J 


Ball  =  Pointed  Pens 


JLiixiirious  Writing  I 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position ;   glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  dtirahle,  and  are  aliead  of  ail  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

$1.20  />er  box   of  i  gross.       Assorted  sample  box   of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  aU  stationers.,  or  wholesale  of 

H.  BAINBKllKiH  .K;CO.,  qq  William  Street,  EuwAKO  KlMP'lON,  48  .h>hii  Street, 

TOWKK   MANOFAC TllKINC;   CO.,  ^00  I^roadway,  New  "\'ork. 

).  B.  1  IPl'lNCOTT  &   Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelpliia. 

llooFEK,  Lewis  &  Co..  8  Milk  Street,  liuston. 

A.  C.  M'ClukG  cK:  Co.,  117  Wabash  A\eniie,  Chicago. 
Bkown  Bros..  Yaw.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


^        fnmnT^^     Violets)      ^^\J  CONCENTRATEJD^ 

\ 


Vczar's  Violets)  p 


rEHFUMES 
LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DUCHESSE,  FONKIA  ol  JAPAN 

Xa.  lL.ECIHF£A.3>Jr>  iORIZA-PERFUMERY).   11,  F'lnce  de  la  Madeleine,  F^AHIS 


The  only  awarded  at  the  Paris  _     __.     ^  m     mmgtk 

Exhibition  1889.  ^    ^    W^^    M     WkM     ^M 

VEUOUTINE 

^m  ^Hl       H"      ^^^^  ■  HYGIENIC,  ADHERENT  &  INVISIBLE 

^        ^^  TOILET  POWDER^  CTSi.FJ^'^Sirjnventor 
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\\J"Ei  spoke  last  week  of  a  community  in  Soutli 
T  Carolina  wliicli  lias  killed  a  negro  because 
Mr.  McKiNLEY  liacl  niade  him  postmaster,  and  we 
said  that  the  people  of  such  a  community  were  not  fit 
to  govern  themselves.  The  same  ought  to  be  said 
of  a  community  in  the  State  of  Indiana  which  some 
months  ago  hanged  several  persons  who  were  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  certain  burglaries.  The 
Govei'nor  of  Indiana  and  the  Attorne\^-General 
have  done  their  utmost  to  bring  to  justice  the  per- 
sons who  are  charged  with  this  crime ;  but  tlie  grand 
juries  of  this  Indiana  community  refuse  to  find  in- 
dictments; and  one  justice,  at  least,  has  refused  to 
hold  one  of  tlie  persons,  although  the  evidence  was 
sti'ong,  to  await  the  action  of  a  grand  jury.  There- 
fore we  beg  to  extend  our  remarks  about  unfitness 
for  self-government  to  these  people  of  Indiana. 

Now  that  the  Loud  bill  has  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives,  another  question  pre- 
sents itself  for  tlie  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  putting  the  postal  service  upon  a 
proper  business  footing.  It  is  said  by  tliose  who 
have  studied  the  subject  that  the  amount  paid  to 
the  railroads  for  postal  service  is  exorbitant,  and 
that  it  might  be  cut  in  two  to  the  saving  of  nearly 
115,000,000  a  year.  The  Weekly  has  supported 
the  Loud  bill  not  only  for  the  economic  reforms 
that  would  be  worked  by  its  adoption,  but  because 
the  privileges  of  the  postal  laws  are  used  for  the 
pecuniary  ])rofit  of  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
the  govei'nment's  favors.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Loud  bill  was  defeated  largely  because  of  the 
argument  that  the  real  waste  in  the  service  is  in 
this  matter  of  railroad  charges,  which,  we  under- 
stand, have  only  been  changed  twice  since  1873, 
once  by  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  again  by 
a  reduction  of  live  per  cent.  In  view"  of  the  enor- 
mous lowering  of  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates, 
it  would  seem  that  the  maintenance  of  nearly  the 
rate  of  twenty  years  ago  for  postal  service  needed 
explanation. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Weekly 
w^ill  be  found  a  very  admirable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  imY  J  personnel  bill,  which  we  believe,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  board  which  drew 
it  up,  is  called  the  Roosevelt  bill.  It  is,  we  un- 
derstand, the  most  radical  reform  that  can  be  pass- 
ed through  Congress,  but  it  is  not  radical  enough. 
However,  wdiat  the  navy  needs  is  a  chance  for  the 
promotion  of  able  and  younger  officers  of  the  line. 
If  we  ai'e  to  have  a  navy  it  ought  to  be  effective, 
and  in  order  to  be  effective  we  ought  to  have  young 
rear-admirals.  The  present  method  of  promotion 
by  seniority  is  helpful  to  weakness-  rather  than 
to  strength.  Many  officers  reach  high  command 
grades  at  an  age  too  advanced  for  efficiency  and 
for  the  assumption  of  great  responsibilities,  wdiile 
others  are  ])romoted  to  command  who  never  have 
been  fit  for  it,  and  who  receive  the  promotion  sim- 
ply because  they  have  lived  to  reach,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  death  or  re- 
tirement. We  commend  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  navy,  which,  we  take  it,  includes 
all  intelligent  Americans. 

The  reason  for  the  suggestion  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  the  recall  of  Consul-Gen eral  Lee  from 
Havana  was  not  divulged,  but  it  was  an  unwise 
request  for  the  Spanish  government  to  make,  and 
it  was  eminently  proper  for  President  McKinley 
to  refuse  to  consider  it.  If  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment wishes  to  avoid  war,  it  will  not  do  anything 
to  exasperate  public  sentiment  in  this  country. 
The  people  of  the  country  believe  that  Consul - 
General  Lee  has  "  borne  himself,"  as  the  State  De- 
partment officially  said  in  speaking  of  the  i-equest 
for  his  recall,  "througliout  this  crisis  with  judg- 
ment, fidelity,  and  courage," and  that  the  President 
is  justified  in   his  "entire  satisfaction  "  wnth  hinu 


Whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not  between  the 
two  countries  depends  upon  the  condition  of  public 
feeling  here  and  in  Spain,  and  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  the  recall  of  the  Cousul-General 
at  Havana  at  the  demand  or  request  of  Spain  would 
have  excited  our  people,  already  liot  enough,  to  a 
point  beyond  control.  The  Sagasta  government 
has  thus  far  been  a  potent  inlluence  for  peace,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  that  po- 
litical Spain  will  continue  to  give  it  its  conlidence. 
For  the  same  reason  that  it  was  wise  for  S})ain  not 
to  insist  on  the  recall  of  General  Lee,  it  was  wise 
for  this  government  to  consent  to  Spain's  request 
that  the  supplies  for  the  starving  in  Cuba  be  not 
carried  in  war  ships. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
has  offered  us  an  alliance  in  case  of  war  with 
Spain,  sim])ly  because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  nations 
to  })roceed  in  that  manner.  Moreover,  if  thei'e  is 
to  be  a  war  with  Spain,  we  can  play  our  part  in  it 
without  assistance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  mend)ers  of  Parlia- 
ment who  agree  witli  Mr.  DuNCOMBE,  the  Conser- 
vative nieniber  who  asked  if  the  government  in- 
tended to  offer  the  British  fleet  to  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  any  for- 
eign power.  We  are  glad  to  feel  the  touch  of  kinsh  ip, 
even  though  we  must  decline  the  entangling  alli- 
ance. Moreov^er,  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  essentially  one  in  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  speak  of 
trade  alone,  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  de})endencies  last  year  amounted 
to  §603,000.000.  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  our  whole  ex- 
port trade.  But  sentiment  is  even  dearer  than  trade, 
and  while  an  entangling  alliance  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  the  idea  suggested  by  Englishmen 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples  should  stand 
together  when  any  one  of  them  is  assailed  by  a 
foreign  power  is  one  that  must  strongly  appeal  to 
men  who  are  imbued  witli  the  noblest  instincts  of 
their  race,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  best  that  it 
should  continue  to  dominate  the  world— best,  above 
all  else,  for  tlie  promotion  of  its  steady  and  peace- 
ful progress. 

It  is  believed  that  tliei'e  will  be,  after  all,  a  re- 
port from  the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  that  a  currency-i'eform  bill  of  some 
kind  will  be  })resented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  so,  because 
the  sound-money  men  of  the  country  need  both 
organization  and  a  rail ying-point.  As  ex-President 
Cleveland  pointed  out  in  a  letter  the  other  day, 
the  free-coiruige  men  are  arrogantly  confident,  and 
the  reason  for  this  confidence  is  that  they  are  or- 
ganized and  at  work,  as  they  have  been  for  several 
years,  and  as  they  were  for  many  years  before  the 
strenuous  campaign  of  1896.  The  friends  of  sound 
money  ought  to  hav^e  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
preparedness  of  the  silver  men  at  that  time,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  so,  and  all  that  the 
sound-money  men  can  hope  for  is  a  commitment 
of  the  Republican  majoi'ity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  sound-money  principles.  This  will 
doubtless  lead  to  the  nonii nation  of  sound-money 
men  for  Repu'blican  candidates  for  Congress  in  the 
coming  campaign,  and  an  active  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign, with  all  the  resources  of  the  Republican 
])arty  against  free  coinage  and  its  supporters.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Republican  leaders  will 
thus  commit  themselves,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  will 
have  the  credit  of  bringing  about  both  a  report  fi'om 
the  committee  and  action  by  the  House.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  admirable  letter:  '^I 
am  so  earnest  in  my  desire  to  see  oui-  country  bless- 
ed with  safe  money  and  a  suitable  financial  system 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  ought  to  give  patriotic 
and  consistent  support  to  any  plan  which  insures 
this  result,  and  which  has  the  elements  that  prom- 
ise its  successful  advocacy." 

The  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  prob- 
ably defeated,  and  if  this  should  be  the  happy  re- 
sult, it  would  be  due  entii'ely  to  discussion.  Before 
the  present  session  of  Congress  began,  the  friends 
of  annexation,  and  notably  Mr.  McKlNLEY,  were 
sure  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified  at  once.  In- 
deed, the  opponents  of  annexation  were  treated 
with  the  disdain  that  is  essentiall\"  due  from  men 
of  feeling  like  annexationists  and  Jingoes  towards 
men  who  reason  and  go  slow.  But  there  was  a 
hitch  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme,  and 
fii'st  we  heard  that  annexationists  lacked  three  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
that  they  lacked  live,  and  now^  that  they  lack  eight 
or  ten.  As  discussion  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  pro- 
ject has  been  going  on  during  all  this  time,  we 
tliink  we  are  justified  in  our  assertion  that  discus- 
sion lias  brouglit  it  to  this  happy  pass.  Discussion 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ])e()ple  to  the  folly  of 
the  scheme  of  annexing  to  this  countrv  a  distant 


group  of  islands,  inhabited  by  a  people  mainly 
alien,  and  for  whose  government,  if  they  should 
be  annexed,  we  have  no  adequate  machinery. 
If  the  question  comes  up  in  the  form  of  a  new" 
joint  resolution  providing  for  annexation  by  law 
instead  of  by  treaty,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fui'ther  and  open  discussion  that  will  accom- 
pany the  attempt  to  pass  such  a  resolution  will  still 
fui-ther  clarify  the  minds  of  all  of  our  Congress- 
men, so  that  they  will  see  that  the  American  people 
are  sensible  and  shrewd,  and  in  the  end  would  dis- 
approve of  Representatives  who  voted  to  thrust  such 
a  burden  as  Hawaii  upon  their  republic.  A  law 
to  take  into  its  jurisdiction  a  foreign  people,  most 
of  Avhom  are  unwilling  to  come,  certainly  seems 
foreign  to  the  purpose  and  nature  of  a  republic. 

Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  of  manslaughter  on  which 
they  have  been  on  trial  for  some  time.  We 
believe,  on  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  jury  and  that  is  known  to  the  public, 
that  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  just,  and  that 
Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  are  to  be  honored 
for  resorting  to  extreme  measures  in  upholding 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  Such  extreme  measures 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  very  much  oftener  than 
they  are  in  this  country.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
law  is  all  the  sovereignty  that  we  have,  and  suc- 
cessful assaults  upon  it  make  for  anarchy.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  treating  of  this  subject  has  been 
shameful.  It  lias  been  assumed  that  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  guilty  of  murder;  the  case  has  been 
tried  outside  of  the  court-room;  the  accused  were 
convicted  without  a  particle  of  evidence;  and  now 
that  the  trial  has  ended  in  acquittal,  the  judge,  the 
jury,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  are  exposed 
to  virulent  abuse,  including  indecent  caricature. 
The  extreme  limit  of  criminal  defiance  of  the  law 
and  of  murderous  intent  was  reached  by  one  news- 
paper, Avhich  cunningly  suggested  to  the  miners 
that  they  throw  a  dynamite  bomb  among  the  depu- 
ties as  they  sat  in  the  court-room.  This  one  bit  of 
defiance  colors  the  whole  attitude  of  that  part  of 
the  daily  ])ress  which  made  it  its  business  to  try  and 
condemn  the  accused  outside  of  the  court-house, 
and  without  regard  to  what  was  going  on  inside; 
and  this  state  of  tilings  will  continue,  and  this 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  press  will  grow,  until 
the  courts  determine  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt  every  editor  who  is  guilty  of  in- 
fringing u])on  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of 
judges  and  juries. 

PREPARATION    FOR   PEACE. 

rilHERE  ought  to  be  no  war  between  Spain 
X  and  the  United  States,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Spain  is  criminally  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine,  we  are  sure  that  the 
two  governments  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  a 
conflict.  Whether  that  demonstration  be  possible 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Most  people  who  have 
kept  tlieir  heads,  and  permitted  their  reason  to  pre- 
vail, believe  that  it  Avill  be  impossible,  and  sincere 
patriots  hope  that  Spain  is  not  guilty.  But  al- 
tliough  there  is  no  real  cause  for  war,  it  is  a  blind 
and  ignorant  statesman  Avho  does  not  recognize 
one  of  the  best -known  facts  of  history,  and  who 
does  not  know  that  most  wars  have  been  causeless, 
and  that  unreasoning  rage  and  prejudice  often 
drive  nations  to  fighting  for  nothing,  apparently, 
but  the  relief  of  their  passions.  Therefore  we  must 
commend  the  action  of  the  government  in  making 
ready.  We  accept  with  a  certain  feeling  of  re- 
lief the  hearty,  speedy,  and  unanimous  response  of 
Congress  to  the  request  of  the  President  for  money, 
and  for  additional  forces  of  men  ai]d  sliips.  lin- 
deed,  every  American  must  rejoice  that  on  the 
coming  of  the  crisis  all  parties  have  iniited  in  vot- 
ing to  the  Executive  the  money  and  the  power 
that  may  be  needed  for  the  national  defence,  and 
in  trusting  the  expenditure  of  the  money  and  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  the  discretion  and  wisdom 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers.  We  rejoice  in 
this  exhibition  of  patriotism,  for  it  proves  again, 
what  has  been  proved  more  than  once,  that  a  de- 
mocracy is  effective  whenever  it  believes  itself  in 
danger.  Besides,  this  show  of  determination,  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  of  unanimity,  and 
of  })ower,  will  make  for  peace.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  said  of  late  concerning  the  virtue  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  war,  but  it  has  come  chiefly  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  talk  war,  whether  the  na- 
tion is  prepared  or  not.  But  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  be  thickening,  the  best  jfrep- 
aration  for  a  strong  and  resourceful  nation  like 
the  United  States  is  the  demonstration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  all  its  citizens  to  subordinate,  for  the  na- 
tioiuil  defence,  their  politics  and  theii'  ordinai-y 
antipathies  and  their  busiriess  interests  to  the 
general  Avelfare.      In  presenting  to  Spain   an  un- 
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broken  front,  and  in  showing"  to  her  and  to  Europe 
that,  if  war  shall  unhappily  come,  the  United  States 
will  be  ready  to  bear  its  part  and  to  exert  all  its 
power,  a  great  precaution  against  war  has  been 
taken,  and,  once  more,  the  country  has  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  wise  moderation  of  the  President  and 
of  Speaker  Reed,  and  for  their  readiness  to  act  the 
moment  it  became  evident  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  give  assurance  to  the  Spanish  people  that 
if  they  make  war  on  the  United  States  they  will 
be  obliged  to  reckon  with  millions  of  patriots  and 
millions  of  money. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  reason  for  war; 
and  if  war  comes,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  for- 
mally declared  by  either  government.  Each  gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  best  to  preserve  the  peace. 
So  far  as  the  Spanish  gov^ernment  is  concerned,  it 
has  more  than  once  betrayed  a  deep  solicitude  to 
avoid  war.  Sagasta  and  the  Queen-Regent  know 
that  war  is  almost  impossible  for  Spain.  The 
bankers  of  Paris  and  London,  who  own  her  bonds, 
may  advance  more  money  to  her  to  save  invest- 
ments that  they  have  already  made,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  she  is  bankrupt,  and  that 
her  drafts  upon  her  men  and  boys  for  service  in 
Cuba  have  wellnigh  exhausted  her  military  re- 
sources. But  the  Spanish  government  is  not  the 
Spanish  Jingoes  any  more  than  our  own  Jingoes 
are  the  McKinley  administration.  The  govern- 
ment will  do  its  best  to  prevent  war,  and  it  lias  al- 
ready, on  more  than  one  occasion,  gone  as  far  as 
prudence  will  permit  to  avoid  a  conflict.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  the  yielding  of  a  point  to  the 
United  States  will  not  be  possible  without  bringing 
on  a  revolution,  and  the  refusal  to  yield,  or  the 
revolution  that  may  follow  surrender,  may  lead  to 
some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Spain  which  will 
make  war  inevitable. 

If  war  is  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
come  in  this  way,  and  not  througli  any  act  com- 
mitted by  this  country.  If  we  are  to  fight  Spain, 
if  we  are  to  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war, 
with  its  killings,  with  its  carrion  on  the  field,  and 
its  Jingo  vultures  nesting  in  the  sutlers^  tents, 
may  we  go  into  the  war  like  gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians, and  not  like  blathering  bullies.  We  have 
expi-essed  our  opinion  of  our  own  Jingoes  and  their 
conduct  with  all  the  plainness  of  speecli  at  our 
command.  We  know  the  few  who  are  not  medi- 
ceval  philosophers  to  be  knaves  or  fools.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  bring  about  war,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  admirable 
equipoise  of  the  President,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  succeed. 

But  it  is  difl'erent  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple are  nearly  all  Jingoes — at  least  nearly  all  who 
are  heard  at  the  present  time  are  Jingoes— and  they 
are  ignorant  and  malicious.  They  believe  in  their 
very  hearts  what  the  South  professed  to  believe  of 
the  North— before  the  temper  of  the  North  had 
been  tried  on  Southern  battle-fields.  They  believe 
that  victory  will  attend  the  Spanish  arms  from  the 
moment  that  war  is  entered  upon,  that  the  Spanish 
navy  is  stronger  than  our  own,  that  Spain  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  she  will 
at  least  have  material  aid  from  France.  The  Span- 
ish newspapers  are  as  violent  and  as  mendacious  as 
our  own  yellow  journals,  and  much  more  danger- 
ous, because  they  appeal  to  an  ignorant  people 
who  believe  what  their  screamers  tell  them,  and 
apparently  there  is  no  antidote.  There  are  politi- 
cians, too,  in  Spain  w4io  are  perfectly  willing  to 
plunge  their  country  into  deeper  trouble  if  by  do- 
ing so  they  can  wreck  the  present  monarchy;  per- 
haps they  would  be  content  to  do  so  if  they  might 
thereby  wreck  the  present  ministry.  There  are 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  also,  chief  among 
them  Weyler  himself,  who  hold  that  it  is  better 
to  give  up  Cuba  at  the  end  of  a  war,  even  an  un- 
successful war,  with  a  power  like  the  United  States, 
than  to  surrender  to  the  insui'gents.  The  Sagasta 
government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  hold  in  check 
Spain's  violent,  vicious,  and  degraded  populace,  for 
the  voice  of  the  moderate  and  reasonable  Spaniard 
has  not  been  heard  very  distinctly  in  the  present 
trouble. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  danger  of  war,  it  comes 
from  the  frenzy  of  mad  Jingoes  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  acting  and  reacting  upon  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions existing  in  Spain.  If  wai*  come,  except  in  the 
unlikely  case  of  the  finding  of  a  criminal  design 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Maine/\t  is  likely  to  follow 
a  hasty  and  unfortunate  blow  delivered  by  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  person,  for  whose  act,  how- 
ever, Spain  will  be  responsible,  or  else  delivered 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  avoid  a  revolution, 
or,  finally,  by  the  revolutionists  themselves,  and 
popular  frenzy  bears  directly  upon  these  possibili- 
ties. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  well  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  united  to  assure 
the  world,  including  the  Spanish  people,  that  this 
country  will  defend  itself,  and  in  its  defence  will 
make  aggressive  war  with  all  its  vigor  and  with 
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all  the  great  power  and  resources  at  its  command. 
The  United  States  government  has  done  its  best  to 
preserve  the  peace  by  reasonable  conduct,  just  ob- 
servation of  its  international  duties,  and  wise  self- 
restraint.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  possibilities 
aroused  by  Jingo  cries  here,  and  worse  and  more 
vicious  Jingoism  abroad,  it  takes  one  step  more 
for  the  cause  of  peace  by  making  ready  for  war. 


NATIONAL     HONOR. 

BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

The  honor  of  a  person,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  is  his  moral  dignity.  To  *ofi'end  or 
wound  a  person's  honor  means  to  deny  or  im- 
peach his  moi-al  dignity  so  as  to  lower  it  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  and  perhaps  also  in  his  own 
self-respect.  To  forfeit  one's  honor  means  to  do 
something,  or  to  permit  something  to  be  done, 
which  is  incompatible  with  one's  moral  dignity. 
This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
What  true  honor  consists  in,  what  constitutes  an 
offence  to  one's  honor,  and  how  the  oft'ended  honor 
can  or  should  be  vindicated  or  restored,  are  ques- 
tions which  in  diiferent  places  and  at  different 
times  have  received  different  answers,  according 
to  the  different  conventional  conceptions  of  honor 
or  the  dift'erent  states  of  civilization  there  and  then 
prevailing. 

Whatever  divergences  of  opinion  on  these  points 
may  still  exist  in  this  country,  no  American  capa- 
ble of  sober  reflection  can  seriously  hold  the  belief 
that  considerations  of  national  honor  would  ve- 
quire,  or  even  that  its  moral  dignity  would  permit, 
this  great  republic  to  swagger  about  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  a  chip  on  its  shoulder, 
shaking  its  fist  under  everybody's  nose,  and  telling 
the  world  on  every  possible  occasion  that  we  can 
"  whip  "  any  power  that  might  choose  to  resent 
this,  and  that  we  would  be  rather  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  so.  A  private  individual 
taking  such  an  attitude  would  certainly  not  be 
called  a  gentleman.  He  would  be  considered  a 
vulgar  bully.  If  a  person  of  great  physical 
strength,  he  would  be  feared  by  some,  esteemed 
by  nobody,  and  heartily  detested  as  a  public 
nuisance  by  the  whole  decent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  nation  playing  such  a  role  would  deserve 
and  meet  with  the  same  judgment  in  the  family  of 
civilized  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
cultivate  within  itself  those  forces  of  evil  which 
are  always  developed  by  a  perversion  of  the  sense 
of  honor,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  true  moral 
dignity  and  of  genuine  self-respect. 

Neither  would  any  American  having  the  honor 
of  his  country  sincerely  at  heart  find  it  compatible 
with  the  true  moral  dignity  of  this  great  republic 
that  the  American  people  should  always  be  ner- 
vously on  the  lookout  for  something  to  offend  or 
afl'ront  it,  and  eager  to  construe  as  a  grievous  in- 
jury or  a  deadly  insult  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  capable  of  an  unpleasant  interpretation,  in 
order  to  avenge  it.  He  would  remember  the  com- 
mon experience  of  private  life  that  the  honor  of  the 
''hero"  of  many  so-called  ^'afiairs  of  honor, ""the 
ever-ready  duellist,  is  apt  to  be  not  the  genuine  arti 
cle,  and  that  few  things  are  more  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  than  a  propensity  to  pick 
unnecessary  quarrels— that  is,  quarrels  which  might 
honorably  be  avoided.  There  is  one  duty  which 
strong  men  and  strong  nations  that  are  imbued 
with  a  true  sense  of  honor,  will  never  forget.  It  is 
that  the  strong  should  scrupulously  abstain  from 
abusing  their  strength  when  dealing  with  the 
weak.  Strong  men  and  sti-ong  nations  conscious 
of  their  moral  dignity  will  be  slow  to  take  otl'ence. 
They  will,  of  course,  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
injured,  or  insulted,  or  trilled  with,  or  balked  by 
anybody  at  will,  or  to  any  length  ;  but  they  will  be 
especially  solicitous  to  exhaust  all  })eaceable  meajis 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  jnst  demands,  or  for 
tlie  amicable  composition  of  difi'ei*ences,  before  their 
superiority  of  brute  strength  is  brought  into  play. 
They  can  afl'ord  and  they  should  use  the  greater 
forbearance,  as  it  cannot  be  charged  either  to  weak- 
ness or  timidity. 

A  true  sense  of  national  honor  will  move  the 
American  people  to  keep  this  well  in  mind  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  not  intended  to  inquire 
here  what  our  grievance  against  Spain  may  be. 
Let  us  assume  it  to  be  very  grave.  W^hat  will 
then  be  the  situation  ?  This  republic  is  very  strong. 
Spain  is,  in  comparison,  very  weak.  We  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  75,000,000.  Spain  has  18.000,000. 
We  are  immensely  rich  in  ready  means  and  still 
undeveloped  resotirces.  Spain  is  poor,  with  a 
heavy  debt  and  impaired  credit.  Although  Spain 
might  annoy  us  much  with  her  fleet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities, in  case  of  war,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  our  ability  to  defeat  her  thoroughly  in  a  con- 
test the  final  result  of  which  depends  upon  mate- 
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rial  staying  power  and  the  tenacity  of  the  popular 
spirit.  Nobody  questions  this.  Our  manifest  su- 
periority is  so  great  tliat  there  would  be  little  glory 
in  our  triumph.  Neither  are  we  in  the  situation 
of  a  people  whose  reputation  as  to  courage,  bravery, 
or  patriotism  is  still  to  be  established.  All  this 'is 
so  well  known  and  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  no  forbearance  on  our  part  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  misinterpreted  as  a  lack  of  power  or 
of  pluck— or  th^t,  in  fact,  it  can  appear  as  any- 
thing else  than  the  considerate  self-control  of  con- 
scious strength.  "But,"  we  are  told,  "  the  'dons' 
are  insolent.  Unless  we  give  them  a  sound  beating, 
they  will  say  that  the  Americans  are  afraid  of 
them!"  Well,  what  of  it  if  they  were  foolish 
enough  to  say  or  even  to  think  so?  Would  any- 
body else  believe  it?  Would  it  in  any  manner 
diminish  the  power  of  this  republic  or  lower  its 
moral  dignity,  its  national  honor,  in  the  estimation 
of  other  nations  or  in  its  own?  No;  if  this  repub- 
lic, conscious  of  its  superior  strength,  seeks  to,  ob- 
tain what  it  considers  just  and  proper,  with  that 
generous  forbearance  which  is  the  finest  privilege 
of  the  strong  when  dealing  with  the  weak,  and 
avoids  war  with  sedulous  solicitude,  until  all  hon- 
est eft'orts  to  preserve  peace  have  been  exhausted  in 
vain,  and  thinks  of  it  then  only  as  an  extreme  exi- 
gency and  a  most  unwelcome  one,  it  will  serve  the 
national  honor,  the  moral  dignity  of  the  nation, 
intinitely  better  than  by  the  most  grandiloquent 
bluster  or  by  any  unnecessary  demonstration  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  "whip"  anybody  whenever 
we  like. 

For  a  just  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
national  honor  in  the  pi'emises  it  may  be  useful  to 
look  also  at  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question.  Spain, 
as  the  weaker  party,  will  be  much  more  open  to 
the  imputation  of  timidity  if  she  yields  on  any 
dubious  point.  Her  proverbial  pride  may  render 
it  therefore  especially  painful  to  her  to  abandon 
any  position  she  once  has  held.  The  impulse  to 
vindicate  what  she  conceives  to  be  her  national 
honor  by  fighting  at  any  cost  to  the  last  extremity 
for  what  she  had  once  claimed  as  her  right,  or 
against  what  she  had  once  denounced  as  a  wrong 
or  an  indignity,  may  therefore  be  especially  potent 
with  her.  even  though  she  might  herself  feel  that 
she  could  not  justly  maintain  her  contentions.  But 
if  she  were  conscious  of  that,  would  her  national 
honor  demand  that  she  should  at  least  try  to  up- 
hold those  contentions  at  the  cost  of  more^  bloody 
and  destructive  war?  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  character  of  Spanish  rule,  nobody  will  say 
that  the  Spanish  nation  needs  further  proof  of  its 
courage  or  national  spirit.  Of  those  qualities  at 
least  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure 
with  which  Spain  has  struggled  to  keep  her  grasp 
upon  Cuba  has  given  new  and  ample  demonstra- 
tion. In  tliat  respect,  therefore,  her  national  honor 
would  ]iot  be  jeoparded  by  submission  to  any  fair 
demands,  if  such  were  made  upon  her  on  our  part. 
Neither  would  her  national  honor,  in  any  sense, 
suffer  by  the  abandonment  of  Cuba  as  soon  as  she 
has  to  admit  that  her  rule  over  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  There 
has  been  a  rumor  that  the  proud  Spaniard,  when 
the  loss  of  Cuba  becomes  certain,  will  then,  for  na- 
tional honor's  sake,  provoke  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of 
succumbing  only  to  the  superior  strength  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  No  misconcep- 
tion of  national  honor  could  be  more  grotesque 
than  the  fancy  that  the  moral  dignity  of  a  nation 
can  better  be  saved  by  punishing  one's  self  with  an 
absolutely  useless  demonstration  of  willingness  to 
slied  more  blood  and  to  squander  more  wealth 
and  to  create  more  misery,  than  by  a  wise  and 
decorous  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  It  is  a 
monstrous  notion,  which  can  have  sprung  only 
from  some  very  much  oveilieated  brain;  but  it 
fairly  illustrates  the  strange  confusion  of  ideas  in 
whicli  national  honor  (igures  as  something  that 
stands  above  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  as  w^ell 
as  of  common  morality. 

We  liave  had  much  of  this  wild  sort  of  talk  in 
this  country,  and  we  may  have  more.  But  there 
is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  it  will  not  run 
away  with  the  self-respect  of  tlie  American  ])eople. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  self-contained  dignity 
with  whicli  so  far  President  McKinley  and  his 
ministers  have  conducted  our  foreign  affairs  amid 
the  excitements  of  the  day;  proud  of  the  wellnigh 
unanimous  applause  which  the  calm  attitude  of 
those  in  power  has  elicited  from  the  citizenship 
of  the  country;  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  bill 
to  put  the  republic  in  a  state  of  defence  could  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress  without  hot  appeals  to 
warlike  passions.  This  gives  us  a  taste  of  that 
sense  of  national  honor  which  draws  its  inspira- 
tion not  from  hysterical  spasms,  but  from  sober 
wisdom;  not  from  the  brutal  wantonness  of  su- 
perior strengtii,  but  from  tlie  noble  resolve  to  be 
all  the  more  just  aiid  generous,  because  strong. 
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U.  S.  S.  "  Minneapolis." 

TUG  "SAMOSET,"  LTEUT.  YORKE    NOEL,  PLACED 
IN    COMMISSION   AS   A    DESPATCH-BOAT. 


I'.  S.  CRUISER   "COLUMBIA,-'   CAPTAIN   J.  H.  SANDS, 
IN    DRY   DOCK— STKKN    VIEW. 


AN    ORDINARY   MID-WEEK    AFTERNOON    CROWD    WATCHING    THE 
MONITOR    "  MIANTONOMOH." 


U.  S.  MONITOR   "MIANTONOMOH,"   CAPTAIN    MORTIMER    L.  JOHNSON. 


NAVAL   ACTIVITY— FITTING    OUT    VESSELS    FOR    THE    NORTH    ATLANTIC    FLEET    AT    THE    NAVY-YARD,  LEAGUE    ISLAND,  PHILADELPHIA.— [Ske  Page  283.] 


THE     DRAMA. 

The  Criterion  Independent  Theatre  deserves  tlie  grati- 
tude of  all  lovers  of  tlie  drama  in  New  York  for  having 
had  the  energy,  tlie  wise  judgment,  and  the  cournge  to 
produce,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  Eciiegaray's 
powerful  work,  "  El  Gran  Galeoto."  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  instead  of  one  of  the  regular  the- 
atres, should  have  been  chosen  for  the  week's  perform- 
ances; it  is  probable,  however,  that  none  of  the  regular 
theatres  could  have  been  secured.  Certainly  "El  Gran 
Galeoto,"  even  in  the  admirahly  condensed,  coherent,  and 
altogether  effective  English  version  made  by  Miss  Maude 
Banks,  would  not,  for  several  reasons,  have  been  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  average  theatrical  manager.  In 
the  first  place,  it  appeals  strongly  to  the  intelligence — 
that  is,  it  makes  people  think.  Now  to  make  people  thiid^ 
is  exactly  what  the  average  manager  wishes  to  avoid,  for 
he  knows  that  most  people  go  to  the  theatre  merely  to  be 
amused,  to  be  relaxed  after  the  day's  cares.  Then,  too, 
"El  Gran  Galeoto  "  ends  unhappily — a  disastrous  feature, 
according  to  the  theatrical  manager.  Most  shocking  of 
all,  the  drama  is  "literary."  So  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
Criterion  Independent  Theatre  did  not  exist,  we  could  not 
have  hoped  to  see  the  great  Spanish  play  on  any  metro- 
politan stage.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  seems  rather 
amusing  that  the  recent  performances  should  have  shown 
"El  Gran  Galeoto"  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
vivid,  and  dramatic  plays  seen  in  this  country  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

For  craftsmanship  "El  Gran  Galeoto"  might  be  taken 
as  a  model.  Throughout  the  drama  there  is  not  a  super- 
fluous incident,  nor  an  unnecessary  word.  On  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  the  case  is  presented  in  a  few  swift  scenes,  and 
swiftly,  logically,  and  inevitably  the  climax  is  developed. 
Here  are  three  honest  people  living  happily  together  in 
Madrid—a  young  wife,  a  husband  considerably  older,  and 
a  youns:  poet,  the  son  of  the  husband's  old  friend.  Into 
their  home  come  two  prying  relatives,  wdio  make  their 
"duty "an  excuse  for  repeating  the  inevitable  slander. 
The  husband  repudiates  it  angrily,  and  holds  out  his  arms 
to  his  wife.  The  young  man  insists  upon  leaving  the 
house.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  husband  becomes  watch- 
ful, suspicious,  at  last  almost  crazy  with  jealousy;  but  he 
still  tries  to  convince  himself  that  he  believes  nothing. 
When  he  hears  that  the  youth  is  about  to  fight  a  duel  in 
vindication  of  his  wife's  name,  he  loses  all  restraint.  Such 
a  meeting,  he  argues,  would  make  his  wife  love  her  cham- 
pion even  if  she  had  not  loved  him  before.  So  he  forces 
his  way  into  the  presence  of  the  traducer,  insults  him,  and 
crosses  sw^ords  with  him  at  once.  He  is  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  carried  into  the  very  apartment  Avere  his  wife  has 
gone  to  dissuade  the  youth  from  defending  her.  His  sus- 
picion then  becomes  a  conviction,  and  the  drama  closes 


with  his  death,  and  with  the  dishonor  of  the  two  young 
people,  who  have  no  recourse  but  to  verify  the  slander  by 
going  aw^ay  together. 

The  drama  was  very  strongly  presented  by  a  company 
that  included  Mr.  Eben  Plympton  as  the  husband,  Miss 
Maude  Banks  as  the  wife,  and  Mr.  John  Blair  as  the  young 
poet.  Mr.  Plympton  acted  with  fine  impetuosity,  giving 
the  character  exactly  the  right  emphasis.  He  ought  to  be 
seen  more  often  in  New  York.  It  w^as  a  satisfaction  to 
observe  that  he  has  modified  his  old  habit  of  over-nice 
enunciation,  which  used  to  make  some  of  liis  performances 
very  irritating.  Miss  Banks  has  never  done  anything  in 
New  York  to  compare  with  her  acting  in  this  Spanish 
piece;  it  was  natural,  effective,  and  nearly  always  finish- 
ed, her  only  fault  being  a  tendency  to  become  shrill  w  hen 
she  meant  to  be  passionate.  Mr.  Blair  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  audience  ;  his  work  in  his  earlier  scenes 
lacked  ease  and  vai-iety,  hut  as  the  drama  developed  in  in- 
tensity he  rose  to  considerable  power.  On  the  whole,  it 
Avas  an  inspiring  presentation  of  an  uncommonly  fine 
play. 

Mr.  David  Bispham's  adaptation  of  a  romantic  one-act 
play  from  the  German,  with  Beethoven  as  the  central 
figure,  w^as  given  for  the  first  time  in  a  regular  play-house, 
at  the  L3^'Ceum  Theatre,  one  afternoon  last  week.  It  is 
very  imperfectl}'  constructed,  the  speeches  are  c!nms3^ 
and  the  work  has  a  very  slight  artistic  value;  neverthe- 
less, it  possesses  charm,  of  a  dangerously  sentimental  kind, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  representation  of  the  great  composer  is 
very  interesting.  Even  if  the  piece  had  been  less  satis- 
factory than  it  proved  to  be,  it  would  have  given  pleasure 
to  the  audience  on  account  of  the  vigorous  acting  of  Mr. 
David  Bigpham — one  of  those  rare  opera-singers  who  are 
able  really  to  interpret  a  role.  Mr.  Bispham's  make  up 
was  a  marvellous  imitation  of  the  w^ell  known  picture  of 
the  master,  and  his  big,  sonorous  voice  lent  to  his  speeches 
the  effect  of  music.  The  actor  w^as  very  successful  in  de- 
picting Beethoven's  profound  absorption  and  melancholy, 
as  well  as  those  outbursts  of  joy  and  tenderness  at  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  his  he]oved  Adelaide.  Miss  Julie 
Opp  gave  a  very  beautiful  impersonation  of  the  title  part. 
In  the  touching  scene  of  her  parting  with  Beethoven,  at  the 
close  of  the  drama,  she  succeeded  in  expressinii:  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  feeling.  Since  her  first  appearance  here 
this  winter  Miss  Opp  has  considerably  gained  in  authority 
of  bearing  and  in  finish.  Mannerisms  threatened  to  be  her 
bane,  but  these  she  has  already  shown  a  disposition  to 
correct. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  wiien  a  little  play  called  "Danger- 
field  '95,"  by  Mildred  Dowling,  was  presented  at  a  benefit 
in  New^  York,  it  w-as  received  with  such  favor  that  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  put  it  on  at  Hoyt's  Theatre  in  connec- 


tion with  that  dreary  farce,"  Oh,  Susannah!"  Its  success 
may  be  attributed  less  to  its  very  dubious  merits  than  to 
the  delightful  acting  of  Miss  Annie  Russell.  The  repre- 
sentation that  it  gives  of  a  dissipated  young  Harvard 
man,  though  grossly  exaggerated,  is  perhaps  less  absurd 
than  the  ciiaracterization  of  the  suburban  Boston  girl,  who 
pretends  to  swear  and  to  become  tipsy  in  order  to  shock 
Dangerfield  '05  into  reformation.  However,  audiences 
like  these  travesties  of  human  nature,  which,  to  be  fair, 
are  in  this  instance  partly  atoned  for  by  brightness  of 
dialogue.  Tlie  piece  has  done  good  service  in  giving 
Miss  Annie  Russell  a  chance  of  reappearing  on  the  New 
York  stage,  where  she  ought  to  be  regularly  employed. 
Miss  Russell  is  one  of  the  few  really  fine  artists  that  w^e 
have,  and  she  has  never  displayed  her  skilLmore  ingen- 
iously than  in  iliis  foolish  curtain-raiser.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  think  of  the  material  our  actors  are  obliged  to  ex- 
ploit. It  seems  astonishing  that  any  of  them  should  be 
able  to  keep  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Frank  Mills,  w  ho  play- 
ed with  Miss  Russell,  has  never  show^n  a  disposition  even 
to  approximate  nature;  he  believes  he  can  do  better.  So 
he  co-operated  with  the  creator  of  Dangerfield  '95  in  mak- 
ing the  character  ridiculously  theatrical. 

Actors  like  Mr.  Mills  ought  to  go  and  see  Miss  Beatrice 
Her  ford,  who  is  now^  giving  some  recitals  in  New  York. 
Miss  Herford  recites  monologues  which  she  has  herself 
written,  each  being  a  distinct  reproduction  of  character. 
She  appears  on  the  stage  without  accessories  of  any  kind, 
and  she  relies  for  her  effects  wholly  on  variations  of  speech 
and  manner.  Without  the  least  exaggeration,  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  artifice  or  of  a  striving  for  points, 
she  gives  absolutely  vivid  and  lifelike,  as  well  as  most 
amusing  characterizations.  At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  the 
other  day  she  delivered  several  of  these  monologues,  iti 
which  she  impersonated  a  woman  book-agent,  several 
New^  England  types,  and  the  travelling  English  woman. 
It  was  a  very  unique  and  remarkable  performance,  and  it 
illustrated,  among  other  things,  how^  much  an  impersona- 
tor gains  by  going  straight  to  life  for  inspiration,  instead 
of  perpetuating,  as  so  many  of  our  actors  do,  the  absurd 
conventions  of  generations  of  bad  performers. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  an  American  actress,  born  in 
Kentucky,  who  has  lived  for  eight  years  in  England,  and 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  productions  in  Lon- 
don of  plays  by  Ibsen,  is  to  give  next  w^eek,  at  a  matinee 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  the  first  performance  in  this 
country  of  Ibsen's  "Hedda  Gabler."  If  this  venture  re- 
ceives sufficient  encouragement,  Miss  Bobbins  will  present 
a  series  of  Ibsen  plays.  In  London,  besides  appearing  in 
Ibsen  roles.  Miss  Robbins's  most  ambitious  w^ork  was  done 
in  Mr.  Tree's  production  of  "Diplomacy,"  in  which  she 
played  the  part  of  the  Countess  Zicka. 

John  D.  Bat^y. 


NAVAL    ACTIYITY-FITTIXG    OUT    VESSELS    AND    ENLISTING    CREWS    FOR 
Rushing  Work  on  tlie  U.  S.  Ram  "  Katahdin,"  Commander  G.  F.  F.Wilde,  League  Island.         2.   Calkino-  Deeks  and  preparing  Mounts  for  Rapid-Fire  Guns 
on   U.  S.  Monitor  '^Miantonomoh,     League  Island.         ;i  Types   of  Applicants  for  Enlistment,  New  York   Navv-Yard,  Brooklyn.         4.  Boxino-  the   Com- 
pass-a  would-be  Recruit  before   tlie  Enlisting  Officer,  on  Board  U.  S.  Receiving-Ship  "Vermont,"  Navy-Yard,  Brooklyn.  5    Applicants  for  Enlistment 

waiting   their    furn,  L.  b.  Receivmg-Mnp   "Richmond,"  Navy- Yard,  League    Ishuid.  6.   Gunl).'(k.  L.  S.  Receiving-Shin     'Richmond' 

Enlistment  waiting  to  go  before  the  Examining  Board,  " 
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HAVANA. 

March  9,  IHUH. 

On  March  8  tliree  sets  of  divers  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing ou  the  Mninc  —  the  Spaniards,  the  American  naval 
divers,  and  the  divers  of  the  wrecking  company. 

The  Spaniards  are  performing  their  work  in  a  desultory 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  their  examination, 
as  tliey  are  pursuing  it,  can  be  an  effective  and  proper  one. 
Litthi  interest  is  felt  in  their  doings,  and  less  in  the  com- 
ing verdict  of  the  committeeto  whom  they  will  report  the 
result  of  their  work. 

Our  naval  divers  are  working  with  a  view  to  a  further 
report  to  the  court  of  inquiry  when  it  returns  to  this 
port. 

An  occasional  body  is  recovered.  But  now  the  bodies 
are  so  decomposed  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  The  work  of 
identification  and  burial  has  been  attended  to  by  the  chap- 
hiiu  of  tiie  Maine.  There  are  at  present  164  men  buried  in 
Colon  Cemetery.  The  cofhn  of  each  man  is  numbered,  Jind 
where  tlie  dead  man  has  not  been  identified  the  chaplain 
has  a  description  of  the  body  under  that  numbei'.  After 
five  years  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  juiy  of  tiie  bodies 
to  American  soil.  As  soon  as  the  chaplain  can  see  the 
descriptions  of  tlie  enlisted  men  on  file  in  WasJiington  he 
believes  he  will  be  able  to  identify  many  of  the  men  now 
unknow^n.  It  has  been  ordered  that  all  bodies  recovered 
in  future  from  the  wreck  be  sent  to  Key  West.  The  Baclie 
left  Havana  ^larch  6,  bearing  five  of  the  latest  lecovered 
bodies  to  American  soil.  There  remain  at  this  date, 
March  9,  about  eighty-five  bodies  in  the  wreck. 

The  w^recking  company  now  have  two  ))oals  along- 
side the  Maine.  The  /.  J.  Merritt,  with  a  lighter  in  tow, 
arrived  here  on  March  2.  The  company's  men  are  sys- 
tematicallj^  pursuing  the  work  of  salvage. 

The  wrecking-tug  Right  Anii  has  returned  to  the  United 
States.  She  was  found  to  be  too  light  for  the  work  in 
question.  This  leaves  the  Merritt  and  the  lighter  SJuirp 
at  present  moored  to  the  wreck  of  the  Maine. 

An  ensign  of  the  Neir  York  came  over  to  Havana  to 
take  charge  of  the  American  divers  working  on  the  Maine. 
In  the  beginning  his  duties  Avere  such  as  are  befitting  an 
ensign.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  divers  were  in- 
clined to  talk  too  freely  of  important  discoveries  below- 
w^ater,  and  the  ensign's  duty  gradually  changed  into  that 
of  guardian  to  the  tongue  of  the  most  communicativ(; 
diver.  This  diver  in  question  is  an  active  man,  and  cov- 
ers much  ground  in  a  day,  but  he  has  never  been  seen, 
day  or  night,  without  the  ensign  close  at  his  side. 

it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  men  who  were 
asleep  on  the  Maine  when  the  explosion  occurred,  and 
who  were  saved,  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  what 
happened.  They  returned  to  consciousness  on  board  the 
City  of  Was/ringtoii  or  in  hospitals,  surprised  at  not  bemg 
in  (heir  own  bunks.  So  it  is  a  tenable  supposition  that 
many  of  the  men  who  were  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  who  were  killed,  were  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  death. 

Certain  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  visited  the 
city  of  Matanzas  on  March  2.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
visit  will  result  in  some  of  the  American  relief  being  sent 
to  that  city,  where  the  sufi:ering  is  great.  There  are  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand  starving  people  in 
jMatanzas,  out  of  a  total  population,  at  the  present  day,  of 
le-s  than  forty  thousand;  and  so  far  not  one  pound  of  the 
American  relief,  contributed  by  the  people  of  our  country 
and  consigned  to  General  Lee  in  Havana,  has  reached 
Matanzas.  The  distribution  of  this  American  food  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  by  General  Lee.  Now  that  the  members  of  this 
society  have  had  ample  time  to  perfect  their  arrange- 
ments of  distribution,  and  that  they  are  not  hami)ered  at 
this  day  by  lack  of  sufficient  food,  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion should  advance  rapidly,  and  the  heart-rending  appeals 
from  Matanzas  and  Sagua  la  Grande  should  receive 
prompt  answers.  It  is  said  that  they  w^ould  have  theii"  first 
instalment  of  food  into  Matanzas  by  March  6,  and  into 
Sagua  la  Grande  soon  after.  It  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter if  this  relief  had  been  shipped  directly  to  the  seaports, 
instead  of  sending  it  first  to  Havana,  as  has  been  done. 
Then  there  would  not  have  been  several  hundred  tons  of 
food  idle  in  the  warehouses  of  this  city,  while  in  Matanzas 
alone  the  destitution  and  absolute  w^juit  were  beyond 
words.  If  tiie  report  from  New  York,  saying  that  the 
consignments  of  food  and  medicine  are  to  be  made  direct- 
ly to  Matanzas  and  Sagua  la  Gi-ande,  be  true,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  a  sign  that  we  may  hope  for  eflicient  distribu- 
tion of  this  relief  in  the  future. 

On  March  4  certain  Americans  paid  the  first  honors  to 
the  dead  of  the  Maine.  A  statement  was  issued  as  fol- 
lows: 

Havana.  Ccba,  Fanixxrij  l?s,  1898. 

AMET110A.N  Citizens  at  Havana,— Tlie  first  Mieatli  of  flowers 
placed  on  the  graves  of  the  260  dead  heroes  of  the  battle -ship 
Maine. 

May  the  American  citizens  continue  this  each  year,  and  keep  sacred 
their  memory. 

We  all  some  day  will  have  passed  away,  but  may  oar  country  and 
the  memory  of  these  heroes  "  Live  on  Forever." 

On  that  afternoon  about  sixt}- Americans,  including  Con- 
sul-General  Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  and  Chaplain  Chidwick 
of  the  Maine,  drove  out  to  the  cemetery  Cristobal  Colon. 
After  a  short  opening  address  the  chaplain  made  a  prayer, 
and  the  wreaths  were  placed  reverently  on  the  upturned 
soil  of  the  mounds. 

This  occurrence  has  its  interest  as  being  the  first  public 
testimony  of  honor  tendered  these  men  in  this  city.  This 
appeal  to  the  American  citizens  of  Havana  will  surely  be 
heard  by  our  country  at  large,  and  in  the  future,  on  the 
proper  date  of  each  year,  some  befitting  ceremony  will  be 
observed  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  these  men. 

The  court  of  inquiry  returned  to  Havana  from  Key 
West  on  Saturday,  March  5.  Work  by  the  court  was  im 
mediately  begun,  and  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  exami 
nation  of  Ensign  Powelson.  Ensign  Powelson  has  taken 
the  daily  reports  of  the  divers  who  liave  been  working  on 
the  wreck  durinu'  tlie  court's  absence,  and  his  testimony 
was  a  resume  of  what  the  divers  had  accomplishedduring 
this  time. 

When  the  court  lefl  here  before  for  Key  West,  it  was 
known  that  the  10-inch  magazine  had  not  exploded.  The 
other  forward  magazine,  the;  6  inch,  did  not  contain  suf 
ficient  explosive  material  to  wreck  the  Mnine  as  she  was 
wrecked;  on  these  facts  alone,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
court  had  suflicient  evidenc^e  of  exterioi"  ex])lo>ion.    'I'here- 


fore  there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  why  the  court 
returned  heie.  The  court  will  make  its  examination  a 
most  thorough  one,  and  noihing  will  be  neglected  by  it 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  its  verdict. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March-"),  lii.-  Alniirante  Oqnendo 
arrived  in  this  port  from  Spain.  The  Al//tirante  Oqneialo 
is  a  sister  ship  to  {haVizcaya.  She  was  welcomed  as  was 
the  Vizeaya  on  last  Tuesday.  The  people  were  enthusias- 
tic, and  lined  the  wharves  and  house-tops.  Now  the  two 
sister  ships  are  side  by  side  in  the  bay. 

The  political  situation  here  is  a  complex  one.  It  is 
closely  allied  with  the  politics  of  Spain,  and  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  questions  must  be  looked  for  from  Madrid. 
The  "Conservative  party,  the  intransigent es,  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  Spanish  residents  of  Cuba,  loyal  to  the 
peninsula.  They  favored  Weyler  and  his  methods,  and 
regret  his  recall.  Blanco  arrived  with  the  banner  of  au- 
tonomy, l)ut  this  policy  has  not  met  with  encouraging 
success.  As  evidence  of  its  failure,  two  recent  occur- 
rences are  cited. 

Between  midnight  of  Thursday,  INIarch  8,  and  midnight 
of  March  4  there  were  scmie  fourteen  political  arrests  in 
Havana.  The  men  taken  prisoners  were  Cubans,  insur- 
gent sympathizers,  some  of  whom  had  been  expelled  from 
the  island  by  Weyler,  and  who  had  retui-ned  under  the 
alleged  modified  rule  of  Blanco.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  these  men  had  been  urged  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  insurgents  in  persuading  them  to  accept 
autonom3%  and  that  their  failures  in  that  direction  were, 
in  a  measure,  accountable  for  their  arrest.  Not  since  the 
days  of  Weyler  have  there  been  such  wholesale  arrests  of 
])oiitical  prisoners  in  Havana,  and  this  occurrence  indi- 
cates a  return  to  the  days  and  methods  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain-General. Only  these  men  in  question  are  not  to  be 
shot.  Their  houses  w-ere  searched,  and  they  themselves 
taken  to  Cabanas.  Some  are  to  be  deported  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  others  will  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Another  significant  occurrence  of  the  last  week  has 
been  the  assurance  from  the  palace,  which  was  confirmed 
from  ^ladrid,  that  the  Havana  volunteers  were  not  to  be 
disbanded.  The  volunteers  number,  in  Havana  alone, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  there  are 
eighty  thousand  of  them  throughout  the  island.  They 
are  similiar  to  our  militia,  being  draw^i  from  the  towns- 
people; but  in  the  volunteers,  each  man  owns  his  arms, 
which  In;  keei)S  in  his  home.  The  Havana  volunteers  form 
a  local  guard  for  the  city.  They  have  never  been  sent 
into  the  field  against  the  insurgents,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  their  presence  as  a  guard  to  the  city  has  not 
always  been  imperative.  They  are  pampered,  and  they 
are  feared.  The  government  is  uneasy  as  to  Avhat  course 
they  might  take  in  an  emerge nc3\  for  they  are  intransi- 
gentes,  loyal  to  Weyler,  and  opposed  to  autonomy.  So 
when  it  w^assaid  that  they  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  that 
this  act  was  a  plank  in  the  autonomistic  platform,  the 
colonels  of  the  volunteers  met  in  conclave,  and  decidf^l  to 
ask  for  a  denial  of  the  rumor.  This  they  prompt  !y  received, 
from  Havana  and  from  Madrid.  The  volunteers  promise 
to  be  a  most  disturbing  and  dangerous  element  in  future 
events  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

The  liberal  offer  of  Spain  iu  the  matter  of  autono- 
my has  been  refused  by  the  Cuban  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion. While  the  Spanish  government  may  be  sincere  in  its 
offer  of  autonomy,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  applies  to 
the  Spanish  people. 

Bribery  has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  the  proposition  of  bribery 
through  the  lines  to  the  men  whom  they  want  to  reach. 
If  some  Cubans  have  taken  the  field  with  the  express 
purpose  of  being  bought  up,  that  the  Spaniards  might 
proclaim  the  fact  from  the  house-tops,  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  statement  that  the  insurgents  are  not  being  bought. 
It  was  discovered  last  week  that  a  box  containing 
jewelry  and  other  dutiable  articles  has  been  sent  into 
Havana  among  the  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  reconcentrados,  which  have  come  into  Cuba 
free  of  duty.  General  Lee  and  the  Red  Cioss  people  are 
entirely  iiinorant  of  the  nnittei'.  It  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  shipper  to  collect,  in  some  manner,  the  jew- 
elry in  question  from  ihe  Red  Cross  Society.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  trick  is  contemptibl(\  It  can  only  re- 
sult in  annoyance  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  relieve 
the  stjirving;  the  custom-house  auihorities  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  similar  attempts,  and  are  now  makinii  ex- 
aminations of  certain  consignments,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting further  evasion  of  their  regulations. 

IMuch  quinine  has  been  sent  from  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  sent  to  the  reconcentrados  in  tlie  country.  On 
Friday,  March  4,  an  order  was  received  from  the  palace 
forbidding  the  further  shipping  of  any  of  this  medicine. 
It  was  stated,  as  grounds  for  tiie  order,  that  the  quinine 
was  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  'j'his  is  a 
statement  worthy  of  belief;  the  leconcentrados  in  the 
smaller  townis  could  convey  the  medicine  to  their  rebel 
friends,  or  it  is  possible  for  the  insurg(Mits  to  raid  a  town 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  drug,  now  particularly  valu- 
able as  the  rainy  sejison  approaches.  General  Lee  has 
been  {ippealed  to  in  the  premises,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  he  feels  justified  in  taking  action. 

Condensed  milk  in  large  quantities  has  been  sent  from 
the  United  States  for  the  starving  masses  in  Cuba.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  needed  in  the  hospitals  and 
in  the  country.  But  it  has  been  distributed  in  such  quan- 
tities to  the  poor  in  Havjuia  that  they  sell  it,  and  with 
the  few  coppers  obtained  for  a  can,  buy  totiacco  or  other 
things  more  to  their  taste.  The  price  of  condens(Hl  milk 
in  the  stores  has  dropped  from  twenty-two  cents  to  t(Mi 
and  eight  cents  a  can  because  of  these  sales.  'Hiis  shoidd 
not  for  a  moment  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  milk 
is  not  needed,  but  only  as  an  evidence  tlnit  its  distribu 
tion  is  not  carefully  superintended.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  Consul-General. 

On  Sunday  th<^  court  did  not  meet  officially.  In  the 
morning  some  of  Saturday's  testimony  was  reviewed. 

On  Monday,  the  Tih,  the  examination  of  Ensign  Powel- 
son was  continued,  supplemented  by  personal  examination 
of  two  of  the  divei's. 

Tiie  Moatf/omery  arrived  at  Havana  to-day.  She  will 
replace  the  Fern  in  this  port.  The  Montgomery  will  serve 
as  quarters  for  Captain  Sigsbee  and  other  oftici^rs  of  the 
Maine  now  in  Havana.  The  Fern  will  carry  provisions 
to  INIatanzas  and  to  Sagua  la  Grande  for  the  reconcen- 
trados. 

A  new  hospital  for  children  has  been  opened  in  Cerro, 
an  imme(liate  subuib  of  Havana.     This  hosjiital  is  under 


the  direction  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  its  manage- 
ment has  been  placed  in  competent  and  experienced 
liands.  The  building  is  large  and  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses, and  the  situation  an  excellent  one.  The  wards  are 
scrui)ul()usly  clean,  and  besides  the  llvd  Cross  nurses  in  at- 
tendance, three  young  Cuban  women  have  volunteered 
their  servic*  s.  There  w^ere  thirty-seven  inmates  of  tlie 
hospital  on  the  first  day,  and  there  are  accommodations 
foi-  over  one  iiundred.  A  free  clinic  and  dispensary  is  run 
in  connection  with  this  hospital. 

lliere  are  reports  in  Havana  that  the  American  papers 
of  last  Sunday  and  Monday  contain  most  sensational 
stories  concerning  the  safety  of  American  citizens  in  this* 
city.  These  reports  are  entirely  unwarranied.  The  con- 
dition and  safety  of  Americans  in  Havana  were  referred  to 
in  my  previous  letter,  and  the  facts  as  then  stated  remain 
unchanged.  The  arrests  of  the  political  piisouers  on  last 
Friday  probably  started  these  rumors. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  some  talk  of  certain 
newspaiier  correspondents  being  sent  from  the  island,  no 
one  heeded  the  stories,  wdiich  were  unfounded,  so  far  as 
is  know^n  at  this  writing.  Reports  of  this  were  sent  from 
here  to  Key  West,  and  then  the  trouble  was  done.  Key 
West,  that  turbid  caldron  of  unfermented  lies  and  exag- 
gerations, seething  over  with  the  desire  to  startle  the  coun- 
tr}^  and  justify  countless  salaries  and  hotel  bills,  mag- 
nified the  facts  as  above  stated,  and  sent  you  reports  to 
its  heart's  content. 

In  the  harbor  of  Havana  a  rather  curious  arrangement 
of  war-vessels  is  noticeable.  Around  the  wreck  of  the 
Meiine,  outside  of  the  wrecking -tug  Merritt  and  the 
lighters,  are  grouped  the  American  boats  the  Fern,  the 
Mangrove,  and  the  Montgo7nery.  The  Bache  is  of  the 
number  when  she  is  in  port.  Around  this  assemblage  are 
the  Spanish  war-vessels.  The  Mzeaya  and  the  Oquendo 
aie  moored  between  our  boats  and  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  the  AlforiHo  XII.  and  a  Spanish  gunboat  are  close 
to  us  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Pelayo  is  expected  soon 
to  join  the  number. 

On  board  the  Spanish  boats  visitors  are  admitted  daily. 
Yet  this  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  strict  disci- 
l)line  and  the  daily  exercising  of  turrets  and  machinery. 
The  war- vessels  are  pati'olled  all  day  by  their  boats  and 
launches,  and  at  night  a  careful  watch  is  kept  at  the  har- 
bor's mouth,  and  even  some  distance  outside. 

Senator  Proctor  retui-ned  on  March  8  from  an  extended 
tour  to  Cienfuegos  and  Sagua  la  Grande.  He  leaves 
Havana  to-day  for  Key  West.  Haeold  jMartin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  Ik,  1898. 

AT/nioi^GH  there  have  been  no  new  developments  in  the 
matter  of  the  Maine  disaster  or  in  the  Cuban  situation, 
the  week  has  been  cliaracterized  by  extiaordinai-y  activ- 
ity in  the  War  and  Navy  departments.  Congress  having, 
by  unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses,  approi)riated  $50, 
000,000  for  the  national  defence,  to  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  to  remain  available  till 
January  1, 1899.  "Hurry  orders"  were  issued  in  every 
direction  for  work  on  ships  and  guns.  Recruiting  sta- 
tions wei(^  opened  in  the  East  foi-  the  1600  men  needed 
foi-  the  two  new  {irtillery  regiments  recently  authorized, 
and  in  the  South  and  West  for  2000  seamen  for  the  navy. 
Tlie  naval  attaches  at  all  United  States  legations  in  Eurojie 
were  called  up  by  cable  for  information  as  to  the  availa- 
ble ships  and  munitions  of  naval  warfare  which  could  be 
purchased  of  foreign  governments  and  manufacturers:  at 
the  same  time  Commander  W.  H.  Brownson  was  sent 
abroad  with  instinct  ions  to  inspect  everything  of  this 
sort  offered  for  sale  to  us,  and  report  condition,  prices, 
etc.,  to  the  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
prepared  a  list  of  all  the  merchant  and  passenger  vessels 
which  could  be  bought  or  impressed  into  the  naval  service 
if  needed,  and  finds  that  these  number  not  less  than  two 
hundred.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announces  that 
not  only  the  $50,000,000  appropriated,  but  |25,000,000 
additioiuil  could  be  spared  from  the  free  gold  now  in 
the  Treasury  without  inconvenience.  The  President  has 
been  receiving  from  time  to  time  notes  of  the  evidence 
brought  out  li}^  the  board  of  inquiry  on  the  Maine  disaster, 
and  is  expecting  the  report  of  the  board  in  a  few  days. 
The  indications  now  favor  a  report  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  some  external  agency,  but  without  fixing  the 
direct  responsibility.  Meanwhile  the  cruiser  Montgomery 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  and  been  re- 
ceived with  every  courtesy.  The  new  Spanish  minister, 
Don  Luis  Polo  y  r>eftabe,  has  arrived  in  Washington  and 
j)resented  his  credentials  to  the  President,  and  the  late 
Charge  d'Affaires.  Seiior  du  l>osc,  has  disavowe<l,  in  Itehalf 
of  his  governmenr,  any  desire  for  the  recall  of  Consul- 
General  Lee.  The  Consul-General  has  notified  the  De 
partment  of  State  that  Americans  vi.siting  Cuba,  hence- 
forward would  better  provide  tiicmselves  with  passports 
accurately  describing  themselves,  and  that  these  passports 
are  liable  to  detention  twenty-four  hours  for  inspection 
before  their  bearers  are  permitted  to  leave  the  island. 

None  of  the  "  war  talk  "  put  forth  by  imaginative  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Washington  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  administration.  The  President  is  still  hope- 
ful of  avoiding  a  resort  to  arms,  and  to  that  end  is  gath- 
ering opiinons  from  public  men,  whether  the  better  course 
would  be  to  treat  the  intervention  question  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Maine  disaster  separately,  or  as  one. 
If  treated  separately,  any  demand  for  indemnity  whi(  h 
w^e  may  make  will  be  disposed  of  as  promptlx  as  possible: 
and  then  the  leports  of  our  consuls  in  Cuba,  showing 
that  intervention  offers  the  only  alternative  for  charitable 
relief  indefinitely  continued,  will  come  up  for  discussion. 
If,  on  the  oiher  hand,  the  questions  are  to  be  merged,  the 
President  has  been  urged  to  represent  to  Spain  that  our 
interferencf^  in  her  affairs  is  unselfish  and  solely  in;th(' 
interest  of  humanity;  and  that,  in  order  to  strip  it  of  any 
misleading  appearance,  we  are  willing  to  waive  all  consid- 
erations of  indemnity,  and  find  our  satisfaction  in  the  sense 
of  having  brought  a  bloody  and  devastating  w^ar  to  an  end. 
The  President  has  both  plans  under  advisement,  his  one 
thought  l)eing  to  adopt  that  which  will  the  more  surely 
make  for  international  peace  and  good-will.  In  spite,  of 
the  sup[K'>-(Hl  i)opular  clamor  for  war,  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  mail  which  ])ours  into  the  White  House  from 
all  over  the  country  contains  admonitions  to  keep  the 
peace.  ^  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
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It  lias  seemed  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  inler- 
ested  in  the  proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Marshall  New- 
ell, a  Harvard  athlete,  that  in  a  recent  allasion  to  their 
project  in  the  Weekly  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  j\Ir. 
NewelTs  distinction  as  a  football-player,  and  not  enough 
on  his  personal  character  and  its  influence  on  his  con- 
temporaries. They  wish  it  understood  that  the  memori- 
al will  stand  in  memory  of  a  good  man,  rather  than  mere- 
ly in  memory  of  a  successful  fo()tball-pla3'er.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  paragraph  to  which 
exception  is  taken — that  so  far  as  the  proposed  memorial  is 
inspired  simply  by  affection  and  respect  it  is  outside  of 
criticism,  and  considerations  as  to  whether  it  is  due  or  not 
are  not  relevant.  Memorials  of  all  sorts  which  attest  the 
affection  of  surviving  friends  for  good  men  whose  work 
is  done  are  common,  happily,  in  all  colleges.  Such  me- 
morials are  almost  always  welcome,  and  the  propriety  of 
them  is  rarely  questioned. 

The  hearing  in  Boston,  on  March  2  and  4,  on  the  bill  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practise  any  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  for  hire  in  Massachusetts  without  a  certificate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  was  very 
lively,  and  excited  an  exceptional  degree  of  public  inter- 
est. The  bill  seems  to  have  been  generally  favored  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  opposed  by  spiritualists, 
Ciiristian  scientists,  magnetic  healers,  druggists,  and  per- 
sons wdio,  though  they  personally  preferred  to  rely  on  the 
ministrations  of  the  educated  doctors,  were  content  to  let 
their  neighbors  seek  cures  wherever  they  thought  they 
might  find  them.  The  hearing  was  before  the  Legislature's 
Committee  on  Public  Health.  The  most  notable  speeches 
against  the  measure  were  made  on  March  2  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Professor  William  James.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's plea  was  simply  for  liberty.  He  reminded  the  com- 
mittee of  the  long  and  bitter  fight  against  homoeopath}^ 
and  of  how  that  method  of  cure  had  finally  won  recogni- 
tion and  equal  rights.  "I  come,"  he  said,  "as  a  citizen 
jealous  of  all  infringements  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom." 

Professor  James,  "  as  a  citizen  who  cares  for  sound  laws 
and  for  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge,"  protested 
against  the  bill.  He  spoke  of  the  imperfect  and  experi- 
mental state  of  all  medical  knowledge.  He  intimated  that 
the  regular  physicians  knew  their  own  methods  and  no 
others.  He  doubted  if  a  single  doctor  who  denounced 
mind-cure  methods  had  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  a 
mind-curer's  cases  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  results. 
Then  he  said: 

"I  Din  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  count  some  of  the  advocates  of  tliis 
proposed  law  among  my  dearest  friends,  and  well  do  I  kni)\v  how  I 
shall  stand  in  their  eyes  hereafter  for  standing  to-day  in  my  present 
position.  But  I  cannot  look  on  passively,  and  I  must  urge  my  point. 
Tliat  point  is  this  :  tliat  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  not  a 
medical  i>ody,  has  no  right  to  a  medical  opinion,  and  should  not  dare 
to  take  sides  in  a  medical  controversy.  In  the  particular  business  of 
mental  lieuling  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  proposed  law  were 
really  enforced  it  would  stamp  out  and  arrest  the  acquisition  of  that 
whole  branch  of  medical  experience.  The  mind-curers  and  their  pub- 
lic return  the  scorn  of  the  regular  profession  with  an  equal  scorn,  and 
will  never  come  up  for  the  examinations.  Their  movement  is  a  reli- 
gions or  quasi-religious  movement;  personality  is  one  condition  of 
success  there,  and  impressions  and  intuitions  seem  to  accomplish  more 
than  chemical,  anatomical,  or  physiological  information.  These  are 
the  facts,  gentlemen.  You  as  legislators  are  not  bound  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  them  yourselves,  or  in  any  way  to  judge  them  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  l)ut  simply,  after  ascertaining  that  thousands  of  intelli- 
gcTit  citizens  l)elieve  in  them,  decide  whether  to  legislate  or  not.  Do 
you  feel  called  on,  do  you  dare,  to  thrust  the  coarse  machinery  ot 
criminal  law  into  these  vital  mysteries,  into  these  personal  relations  of 
doctor  and  patient,  into  these  infinitely  sul)tle  o{)erati()ns  of  nature, 
and  enact  that  a  whole  department  of  medical  investigation  U'or  such 
it  is),  together  with  the  special  conditions  of  freedom  under  which  it 
nourishes,  must  cease  to  be?  I  venture  to  say  that  you  dare  not,  gen- 
tlemen. You  dare  not  convert  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  into 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  trutli.  You  are  not  to  ask  yourselves 
whether  these  mind-curers  do  really  achieve  the  successes  that  are 
claimed.  It  is  enough  for  you  as  legislators  to  ascertain  that  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens,  i)ersons  as  intelligent  and  well  (Mlucated  as 
yourselves  or  I,  persons  whose  number  seems  daily  to  increase,  are  con- 
vinced that  they  do  achieve  them.  Here  is  a  purely  medical  question, 
in  whi(;li  our  general  court,  not  being  a  well-si)ring  and  source  of  medi- 
cal virtue,  must  remain  strictly  neutral  under  penalty  of  making  the 
confusion  worse." 

Professor  James  has  thus  been  quoted  at  some  lengtii 
because  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  argiunent 
against  legislative  interference  with  mental  healers  will 
be  more  w^eightily  put  than  he  litis  put  it.  The  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  current  im[)()rtance,  and  one  in  which 
Professor  James — a  physician  by  education  and  ti  psychol- 
ogist by  profession — ought  to  be  pecidiarly  qutilified  to 
speak.  He  has  looked  into  the  various  methods  of  men- 
tti\  hetding,  and  tldnks  he  has  found  in  them  germs  of 
truth  too  valu[d)l(i  to  be  stamped  out.  Yet  he  is  disinter- 
ested. He  said  in  his  speech  that  if  one  single  type  of 
practitioner  had  to  be  singled  out  for  license  he  w^ould 
vote  wdthout  hesitation  for  the  Htu'vard  Medictil  School 
type,  but  he  found  no  necessity  for  such  exclusive  selec- 
tion. 

There  were  many  other  addresses,  and  at  the  second 
hearing  some  instances  were  given  of  Christian -science 
cures. 

On  March  7  the  committee  reported  against  the  bill. 

Columbiti  University  has  received  a  gift  of  New  York 
real  estate  valued  tit  $1,100,000  for  ;ui  etiilownient  for  its 
library.  The  giver  is  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Loubtit,  of  New  York 
and  Paris,  wdio  establishes  tin?  fund  as  "The  Galliard- 
Loubat  Jjibrai'}^  Endowment  Fund,"  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  father.  The  income  of  this  fund  will  not  be 
immediately  avjulable,  as  it  is  a  condition  of  the  gift  that 
the  property  shall  pay  Mr.  Loubtit  an  annidty  of  $60,000 
a  year  during  his  lifetime;  but  it  assures  what  will  even- 
tually be  an  ample  endowment  for  a  great  library. 

The  Columbia  library,  housed  in  the  beautiful  build- 
ing given  by  President  Low,  already  numbers  about 
250,000  volumes,  and  promises  to  be  the  second  best  li- 
brary in  New  York.  Its  building,  if  all  of  it  were  used 
for  library  piu'poses,  would  shcltei"  more  than  a  million 
books,  and  has  room  for  a  thousand  readers;  so  that  for 


at  least  one  great  department  of  Columbia  it  may  be  con- 
sidered tluit  ample  pi'ovision  has  been  mtide. 

Mr.  Loubat  wtis  boin  in  New  York  in  1831,  and  was 
educated  chiefly  in  France.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  spends  a  large  p.iit  of  his  time  [d)roatl.  He  has  made 
other  notable  gifts,  especially  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Severtil  years  ago  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Due  de  Loubat,  which  is  perh;ii)S  useful  to  him  in  Eu- 
j'ope,  though  he  does  not  wetir  it  tit  home.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  very  many  clubs,  socieiies,  and  associations,  learn- 
ed and  social,  in  iVmerica  and  in  Europe. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  New  York  State,  Columbia,  with  289  tetichers,  1921 
students,  and  a  property  of  nearly  $18,000,000,  is  just 
now  the  leading  luiiversity  in  the  Slate.  Corneli  is  next, 
tuid  very  near,  followed  by  New  York  and  Syracuse  uiu- 
versities.  In  seven  years  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  in  this 
State  litis  incretised  from  $89,045,604  to  $77,148,944— that 
is,  it  has  very  nearly  doubled.  What  a  prodigious  in- 
crease! H  we  don't  come,  in  the  hipse  of  tiges,  to  know 
as  nuich  tis  the  Massachusetts  people,  it  won't  be  because 
the  rich  people  of  this  State  are  niggardly  in  their  dis- 
bursements for  secondtiry  ednctition. 

Primary  education  tmd  public  instruction  generally  in 
Greater  New  Yoik  was  promoted  on  March  7  by  the 
election  of  Dr,iVndrew  Slotm  Dniper  tis  Central  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  New  York  city.  Dr,  Dniper  is 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  nnd  it  is  confideitt- 
ly  asserted  that  he  will  sttiy  where  he  is,  and  will  decline 
the  new  appoiiUment.  In  Unit  ctise  the  office  seems  like- 
ly to  go  to  Dr.  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  another  admirable 
and  highly  competent  educator.  From  1886  to  1897  Dr. 
Draper  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrtiction  in  this 
State,  and  filled  the  office  wnth  conspicuous  ability.  It 
seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Education  that 
he  belongs  to  this  State,  and  should  be  brought  back  here 
if  it  is  in  any  way  possible. 

Strange  experiences  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  adjective 
"colored."  We  are  used  to  speaking  of  negroes 'as  col- 
ored peoi)le.  That  usage  commends  itself  to  polite  peo- 
ple as  euphemistic  d,  biit  the  derivatives  of  it  as  passing 
queer.  "  For  ;i  Colored  Reformatory,"  is  the  head-line  of 
a  recent  paragraj)!!  in  a  Boston  paper,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared thtit  the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  wants  funds  (for  what,  by-the-way,  seems 
a  good  purpose).  What  is  a  negro  refornuitoiy  in  Rich- 
mond becomes,  apparently,  a  colored  reformatory  when 
it  reaches  Boston. 

In  the  hetiring  of  the  present  paragrapher  some  one  re- 
cently accused  Joel  Chandler  Htu'ris'of  writing  "colored 
ditdect,"  and  that  happened  not  in  Boston  at  all,  but  in 
New  York.  No  doubt  there  is  a  "colored  press,"  the 
friends  and  owners  of  which  would  resent  the  supposition 
of  uninformed  persons  that  perhtips  it  was  "yellow." 
The  truth  is  tlnit  the  immense  incretise  in  the  scope  and 
descriptive  force  of  "  yellow^ ''  has  miide  "  colored  "  rather 
too  ambiguous  a  word  for  miscellaneous  use. 

The  six  causes  of  poverty,  tis  defined  in  a  recent  lecture 
by  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddinus,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, are  refusal  to  work,  lack  of  employment,  struggle  to 
rise,  unequal  distribution  of  ticcident,  wrong  pid)lic  policy, 
cind  sentimental  cluirify.  Any  reader  whose  income  is  in- 
adequate is  invited  to  consider  this  list  and  Uetermine 
which  cause  fits  his  ow^n  case. 

Comphiint  has  been  made  th.at  in  ;i  rc^cent  ])ar<igraph  in 
this  deptiilinent  of  tin;  Wiikklv.  which  dwelt  upon  tln^  in- 
tliKMJce  of  the  do-every thing  lloe  press  on  modern  joiunal- 
ism,  n(^  mention  was  made  of  the  tintdogous  infiiii'nces  of 
th(^  linotyi)e  nnichine  and  of  the  cheapening  of  p;»])er.  Of 
course  till  these  iimovations  tend  to  the  same  result  and 
slnire  a  divided  responsii)iiity.  The  facilities  tintl  pro- 
cesses fof  gettitig  news  and  pid)lishing  it  iiave  been  enor- 
mously improved  and  chetijiened,  but  the  art  of  sp(^;iking 
the  truth  is  just  ;ts  difiieidt  tis  it  ever  was,  and  it  is  no 
etisier  thtin  it  used  to  be  to  form  sound  o[>iinons  and  put 
them  iiUo  fit  words.  There  is  a  l;u;k  (d"  mond  earnestness 
tmd  persontd  responsibility  ;d)out  C()ntempotary  news[itq)er- 
mtduMS  which  tdniust  wtirrtmts  regret  for  the  good  old 
conscienti(Mis  times  when  Williain  C.  I>ry;int,  of  the  En  it- 
iiif/  Post,  UK^t  William  L.  Stone,  of  the  Commvirinl  Adnr- 
tiscr,  on  the  street  tit  eight  o'clock  iti  the  morning.  ;nid  betit 
him  tibout  the  head  with  ;i  cowhide  whi[).  'riiat  w.as  a 
fervent  and  strenuous  editoritil  dilference,  and  it  was  in- 
t(,'resting.  tis  w;»s  thtit  other  encounter  in  W;dl  Street  be- 
tween Jtunes  Gordon  Bennett  tind  Janu's  Wtitson  Webb. 
Nowiuhiys,  such  ;tre  the  improvem(;nts  in  journtilism,  edi- 
toritil  differences  Inive  lost  all  tludr  sinip  and  tire  dre<a,ry 
tilftuis.  There  is  rio  more  cowhide,  no  moic  ])ei'S()n:ll 
collisions.  It  is  all  done  by  mtichinery — by  the  ftindlitir 
process  which  includes  tlie  stenognipher,  the  type-writer, 
the  linotype  mtichine,  tmd  tlie  multiplex  Hoe  press — tuul 
the  (mly  discernible  result  is  tlnit  gretit  expanses  of  cheap 
paper  are  covered  with  chetip  reading. 

A  Boston  architect,  Mr.  Longfellow^  htis  won  a  prize  of 
$1000  for  the  best  design  for  tin  elevated-railroad  station. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  progress  Boston 
can  mtike  towards  making  tin  elevated  ndlrotid  a  thing  of 
beauty.  No  doubt  if  the  New  York  elevtited  were  to  be 
built  over  again  its  tippearance  would  be  ameliorated,  for 
we  certtiinly  do  things  of  tlnit  sort  better  nf)w  than  thirty 
years  ago.  About  our  elevtited  niilroiid  tis  it  is  there  are 
unnecessary  disfigurements,  some  of  which  tire  so  queer 
and  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  a  certtiin  comic  vtdtjc. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  ternnnus  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
rotul  at  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  elev.ated  tracks  project 
about  thirty  feet  beyond  the  house- line  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  tmd  tire  crowned  at  their  extiemity  by  ti  tool-shed 
of  the  simplest  design,  constructed  at  a  toltd  cost  of  per- 
haps $42.  That  shed  occupies,  year  after  yetir,  the  most 
conspicuous  site  on  thtit  street.  One  mtiy  oveilook  the 
Ntivtirro  fltits  or  the  new  tithletic  clul)  building,  but  the 
sim[)le  and  enduring  tool-shed  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  ele- 
vated, defying  oversight,  sttmds  out  like  a  monument  to 
Russell  Sage. 

Chile  litis  three  wtir-ships  in  course  of  construction  in 
Engltmd,  tmd  the  Chilitin  representtitive  in  London  is 
(jtiotcd  as  stiying  thtit  he  litis  htid  I'ecent  otters  for  them 


from  six  different  powers.  The  briskness  of  this  demand 
suggests  that  there  might  be  economy  and  profit  in  keep- 
ing war-ships  for  hire.  The  demand  for  a  large  number  of 
war-ships  by  a  modern  nation  is  analogous  to  the  demand  for 
a  Itirge  number  of  carriages  by  a  inodtTn  family.  Occasion- 
ally ti  family  has  a  funeral,  or  a  wedding,  and  has  temporary 
use  for  a  lot  of  carriages,  just  as  occasmntdly  a  nation  litis 
a  w^ar  scare  and  wants  till  the  floating  iron  in  sight.  But 
of  course,  if  the  average  family  attempted  to  maintain  till 
the  time  carriages  enough  for  its  use  at  funerals,  it  would 
suffer  great  inconvenience  from  the  expense  of  such  a 
precaution.  The  cost  of  mtunlaining  a  huge  stableful  of 
war-ships  is  correspondingly  inconvenient  for  nations. 
As  livery-stables  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  for  com- 
munities for  carritiges,  so  should  be  met  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  w^orld  for  war-ships.  All  families  don't 
have  funerals  on  the  same  day,  so  all  ntitions  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  fights  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  As  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  family  to  engage  a  lot  of  carriages  for  a  certain 
date,  so  it  should  be  possible  for  a  nation  to  engage  by 
ctible  as  many  war-ships  as  it  thinks  it  will  need  for  a 
given  trouble.  Of  course  there  are  inconveniences  and 
objections  to  this  pltm,  but  there  are  huge  inconveniences 
and  terrible  objections  to  the  present  phm.  If  si  syndictite 
of  capittilists  should  go  into  the  business  of  keeping  war- 
ships for  hire,  it  seems  likely  that  there  would  be  a  great 
profit  in  it.  Of  course  the"  stock  would  lie  idle  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,  but  when  the  demand  did  arise  there 
would  be  a  fine  chance  for  extortion.  The  property,  on 
the  whole,  would  be  pretty  stife  property.  The  percent- 
age of  loss  in  war-ships  for  the  hist  thirty  years  has  been 
low^  A  few  were  damaged  in  the  Chinese  w^ar,  two  or 
three  have  been  accidentally  sunk,  but  the  foe  that  modern 
war-ships  have  most  reason  to  fear  is  old  age. 

Mr.  Gulich's  picture,  on  another  ptige  of  this  week's 
Weekly,  of  the  "  White  Btdl  "  tit  Nice  tells  its  own  story. 
People  don't  go  to  Nice  in  search  of  mortifications  of  the 
flesh,  and  as  the  place  in  late  winter  and  early  spring 
abounds  in  idle  folks  who  need  to  be  amused,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  opportunities  of  Lent  should  be  only 
moderately  appreciated,  and  that  mid-Lent's  offer  of  a  frol- 
ic should  be  somewhat  rapturously  embraced.  The  best- 
known  mid-Lent  frivolity  is  the  Battle  of  the  Flowers  at 
the  Casino,  which  is  followed  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  by  the  Grande  lledoute  Blanche,  or  White  Ball.  It  is 
given  in  the  Opera-house,  which  adjoins  the  Casino,  and 
forms,  with  the  winter  garden,  an  enormous  building.  An 
admission-fee  of  twenty  francs  is  charged,  and  no  one  is 
let  in  who  is  not  in  a  white  costume.  At  midnight  silk 
banners  are  aw-arded  tis  prizes  for  the  best  costumes.  Then 
the  more  sedate  people  go  home  and  the  less  sedate  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  themselves. 

Sometimes  a  red  ball  is  given  (redoiite  rottge),  but  that 
is  said  to  be  less  pretty,  because  there  are  too  many  con- 
flicting shades  of  color  that  pass  as  red. 

A  discussion  of  considerable  warmth  prevails  about  the 
rnethods  of  teaching  English  at  present  in  use  at  Yale 
University.  At  a  recentrYale  tilumni  dinner  at  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  discussed  the  matter  with  freedom  and 
lucidity.  He  said  that  there  wtis  only  one  good  teacher 
of  English  at  Yale,  and  thtit  that  one  was  more  or  less  in 
disgrace,  and  was  watched  jealously  for  fear  he  would 
make  the  study  of  English  popular.  The  teacher  whom 
Mr.  Chamberltiin  is  understood  to  have  had  in  mind  is 
Mr,  William  L.  Phelps,  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1887,  who  was  connected  for  severtil  years  tifter  gnid na- 
tion with  the  English  department  at  Htirvard.  Mv.  Phelps, 
for  a  time,  gave  a  course  at  Yale  in  modern  fiction,  which 
was  so  alarmingly  popular  that  the  faculty  thought  it 
best  that  it  should  be  discontinued,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Beets, 
professor  of  literature  at  Yale,  took  vigorous  exception  to 
Mr,  Chamberlain's  criticisms,  and  replied  to  them  with 
denials,  general  and  particular,  and  with  some  discharge 
of  rhetorical  missiles.  None  of  the  English  professois 
agrees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  even  Professor  Phelps, 
whom  he  commended  as  the  sole  efficient  instructor  in 
the  English  deptirtment,  is  unable  to  approve  his  findings. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  study  of  English  at  Yale 
is  in  a  trtmsition  state,  and  while  it  has  been  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  methods  which  have  recently  been  de- 
veloped at  Ilarvtird,  it  has  not  fully  adopted  the  Harvard 
system,  nor  shown  a  present  purpose  to  do  so.  The  study 
of  English  at  Yale  1ms  been  Itirgely  a  study  of  English 
literature.  The  branch  of  the  study  of  English  at  Har- 
vard which  has  htid  the  greatest  recent  deveiopment,  and 
excited  the  most  general  interest,  has  been  the  study  of 
English  composition.  Yale  seems  as  yet  not  inclined  to 
go  the  lengths  that  Harvard  has  gone  in  teaching  lads  to 
write.  "  We  do  not  believe,"  says  Professor  Phelps,  "in 
devoting  more  time  to  composition  than  to  literature,  be- 
ctiuse  we  think  that  ideas  tire  more  important  than  the 
expression  of  them."  It  might  be  answered  that  expres- 
sion bears  a  relation  to  ideas  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
digestion  to  food,  and  that  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
both. 

Designs  have  been  completed  for  three  new  professor- 
ships in  English  at  Ytde.  Funds  for  one  of  them— the 
Emily  Stmford  chair— are  in  hand,  and  funds  for  the  other 
two  will  be  forthcoming  wdien  the  Ltimpson  bequests  are 
available.     As  yet  none  of  these  chairs  has  been  filled. 

The  British  enterprise  known  as  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  has  developed  ;i  New  York  branch,  with  twenty-five 
solvent  tmd  eminent  Ainerictm  gentlemen  in  its  Council, 
and  three  in  its  Committee.  The  committee-men  are  Mr, 
C.  D.Warner,  Mr.H.  M.Wilcox, and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Brock- 
way,  secretary  (2  Bible  House).  This  brtmch  has  been 
started  on  the  strength  of  a  resolution  of  the  London  so- 
ciety to  share  its  work  and  privileges  with  independent 
orgtmizations  in  America,  to  receive  American  money  for 
explorations,  and  allot  to  the  societies  sending  it  a  share 
in  tmtiquities  unearthed  proportionate  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed. American  subscribers  also  get  the  publications 
of  the  British  societ^^ 

As  a  diggings  Egypt  holds  out  wonderfully.  Some  of 
the  best  loot  ever  recovered  from  its  soil  has  been  taken 
out  wdthin  the  hist  two  years.  The  very  latest  discovery, 
reported  this  month,  is  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  It  wtis  found 
by  a  French  Egyptologist,  M.  x\melineau.  The  reports 
ai)Out  it  tire  accepted  in  London  as  veracious,  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  not  less  thtm  ten  thoustmd  years  old. 

E.  S.  Maktin. 
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THE     RED     AXE.* 

BY    S.    R.   CROCKETT, 
Author   of  "  Lochinvar,"  "The   Gray    Man,"  "The   Stickit    Minister,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
HUGO    OF    THK    BROAD    AXE. 

BUT  as  for  me,  sleep  I  could  not.  And  indeed  that 
is  small  wonder.  For  it  was  the  first  night  I  iiad 
ever  spent  out  of  the  Red  Tower  in  my  life,  I 
seemed  to  miss  some  accompaniment  to  the  act 
of  going  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  find  out  what  it  was 
that 'was  disturbing  me.  At  last  I  discovered  that  it  was 
the  howling  of  tiie  kennelled  blood-hounds  that  I  missed. 
For  at  night  they  always  raged  and  leaped  on  the  bar- 
riers with  their  fore  feet,  hearing  mayhap  the  moving  to 
and  fro  of  men  come  up  sleeplessly  from  the  streets  of  the 
city  beneath. 

But  here,  within  a  long  day's  march  of  Thorn,  I  had 
come  into  a  new  world.  Slowly  the  night  passed  on.  The 
candle  guttered.  A  draught  of  air  blew  fitfully  through 
the  corridor  in  which  we  lay.  It  carried  the  flame  of  the 
candle  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  wondered  wdience  it 
could  come,  for  the  air  had  been  still  and  thick  before. 
Yet  I  was  glad  of  the  stir,  for  it  cooled  my  temples,  and  I 
think  that  but  for  one  thing  I  might  have  slept.  And  had 
I  fallen  on  sleep  then  no  one  of  us  might  have  waked  so 
easily.  I  heard  once  or  twice  the  flame  of  the  candle  give 
a  smart  little  "spit,"  as  if  a  moth  or  a  fat  bluebottle  had 
forwarded  into  it,  and  fallen  spinning  to  the  ground  with 
burnt  wings.  Yet  there  were  no  moths  in  tlie  chambers, 
or  we  should  have  seen  them  about  the  lights  at  the  time 
of  supper.  Nevertheless,  I  heard  again  the  quick  light 
"  plap  '/"  And  presently  I  saw  a  pellet  fall  to  the  ground, 
rolling  away  from  the  wall  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  straw 
on  which  I  lay. 

I  reached  out  a  hand  for  it,  and  in  a  trice  had  it  in  my 
fingers.  It  was  soft  like  mason's  putty.  "  Plop  "  came 
another.  I  was  sure  now.  Some  one  was  shooting  at  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  wdth  intent  to  leave  us  in  the  dark. 
Jorian  and  Boris  snored  loudly,  like  tired  men-at-arms.  I 
need  say  no  more. 

I  lay  with  my  head  in  the  shadow,  but  by  moving  little 
by  little,  with  sleepy  grunts  of  dissatisfaction,  I  brought 
niy  face  far  enougli  round  to  see  throuuh  the  straw  the 
window  at  the  far  end  of  the  passage,  which,  as  I  had  dis- 
covered upon  our  first  coming,  opened  out  upon  the 
ravine  running  at  right  angles  to  the  street  by  which  we 
had  come. 

Presently  I  could  see  the  lattice  move  noiselessly,  and 
a  white  face  appeared  with  a  boy's  blow-gun  of  pierced 
bore-tree  at  its  lips. 

"Alas!"  said  I  to  myself,  "that  I  had  these  soldiers' 
skill  of  the  knife-throwing.  T  wovdd  have  marked  that 
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gentleman."  But  I  had  not  even  a  bow — only  my  sword 
and  dagger.  I  resolved  to  begin  to  leaiTi  the  practice  of 
pistol  and  crossbow  on  the  morrow. 

''  Plap-scat  f'  The  aim  was  good  this  time.  We  were 
in  darkness.  I  listened  the  barest  fragment  of  a  moment. 
Some  one  was  stealthily  entering  at  the  window  end. 

"Rise,  Jorian  and  Boris!"  I  cried.    "  An  enemy!" 

And  leaping  up,  I  ran  to  relight  the  candle.  By  good 
luck  the  wick  was  a  sound,  honest,  thick  one,  a  good 
housewife's  wick — not  such  as  are  made  to  sell  and  to  put 
in  ordinary. candles  of  offertory. 

The  wick  was  red,  and  smoked  as  I  put  my  hands  be- 
hind it  and  blew.  "Twang!  twang /  hiss/  hiss f'  went 
the  arrow^s  and  bolts  about  me,  bringing  down  the  clay 
dust  in  handfuls  from  the  walls. 

"Down  on  your  stomachs  —  they  are  shooting  cross- 
wise along  the  passage!"  cried  Jorian,  who  had  instantly 
awakened.  I  longed  to  follow  the  advice,  for  I  felt  some- 
thing sharp  catch  the  back  of  my  under-suit  of  soft  leather, 
in  which,  for  comfort,  1  had  laid  me  down  to  sleep.  But 
I  mnst  get  the  candle  alight.  Hurrah!  the  flame  flickered 
and  caught  at  last.  ''Twang!  twang  T' went  the  bows. 
Something  hurtled  hotly  through  my  hair — the  iron  bolt 
of  an  arbalest,  as  I  knew  by  the  song  of  the  steel  bow  in 
a  man's  hand  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"Get  into  a  doorway!"  cried  Boris,  as  the  light  re- 
vealed me. 

And  like  a  startled  rabbit  I  ran  for  the  nearest — that 
within  which  Helene  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde  were  lying 
asleep.  The  candle,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  a  niche,  which 
proved  a  great  mercy  for  us.  For  our  foes,  who  had 
thought  to  come  on  us  by  fraud,  could  not  now  shoot  it 
out.  Also,  in  lighting  it,  in  my  eagerness  to  save  n\vself 
from  the  hissing  arrows  behind  me,  I  had  pushed  it  to 
the  very  back  of  the  shrine.  I  had  no  weapon  now  but 
my  dagger,  for  in  rising  to  relight  the  candle  I  had  care- 
lessly left  my  sword  in  the  straw.  And  I  felt  very  use- 
less and  foolish  as  I  stood  there  to  wait  the  assault  with 
only  a  bit  of  guardless  knife  in  my  hand. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  came  a  diversion. 

"  Crash!"  went  a  gun.  Flame,  smoke — much  of  both — 
and  the  stifling  smell  of  sulphur.  Jorian  had  fired  at  the 
face  of  the  pop-gun  knave.  That  putty-white  counte- 
nance had  a  crimson  splash  on  it  ere  it  vanished.  Then 
came  back  to  us  a  scream  of  agony  and  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  fall  outside. 

"End  of  act  the  first!  The  Wicked  Angels — hum,  hum 
— go  to  hell!"  cried  Jorian,  cheerily,  recharging  his  pistolet 
and  driving  home  the  w^adding  as  he  spoke. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  during  our  encounter  witli 
the  assailants  of  the  candle,  whose  transverse  fire  had  so 
nearly  finished  me,  the  company  out  in  the  great  kitchen 


had  not  been  content  to  lie  snoring  on  their  backs.  We 
could  hear  them  creeping  and  whispering  out  there  be- 
yond the  dooi's;  but  till  after  the  shot  from  the  soldier's 
pistolet  they  had  not  dared  to  show  us  any  overt  act  of 
hostility. 

Suddenly  Jorian,  once  more  facing  the  door,  now  that 
the  passage  Avas  cleiir,  perceived  by  the  rustling  of  the 
sti-aw  that  it  began  to  open  gradually.  He  waited  till  in 
another  moment  it  would  have  been  wide  enough  to  let 
in  a  man. 

"Back  there,  dog,  or  I  fire!"  he  bellowed.  And  the 
door  was  promptly  shut  to. 

After  that  there  came  another  period  of  waiting  very 
difficult  to  put  over.  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  for  a 
crossbow  or  any  shooting  weapon.  Much  did  I  reproach 
myself  that  I  had  not  learned  before,  as  I  might  well  have 
done  from  the  men-at-arms  about  the  Wolfsberg,  who  for 
my  father's  sake  (or  Ilelene's)  would  gladly  have  taught 
me. 

The  women  folk  in  the  room  behind  my  back  were  now 
up  and  dressed.  Indeed,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  would  have 
come  out  and  w  atched  with  us.  But  I  besought  her  to  abide 
where  she  was.  Presently,  however,  Helene  put  her  head 
without,  and  seeing  me  stand  by  the  door  witli  my  sword, 
she  asked  if  I  wanted  anything.  She  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  her  unkind  good-night  tone,  and  I  was  not  the 
man  to  remind  her  of  it. 

"Only  another  weapon,  Sweetheart,  besides  this  prick- 
point  small  sword!"  said  I,  looking  at  the  thing  in  my 
hand,  I  doubt  not,  a  trifle  scornfully. 

Helene  shut  to  the  door,  and  for  a  space  I  heard  no 
more.  Presently,  however,  she  opened  it 'again,  and  thrust 
an  axe  with  a  long  handle  through  to  me.  It  was  the  very 
fellow^  of  the  weapon  I  had  used  on  the  pendent  calf  in 
the  kitchen.  I  understood  at  once  that  it  was  lier  apology, 
and  her  justification  as  well.  For  the  Little  Playmate 
was  ever  a  straight  lass.  She  ever  did  so  much  more  than 
she  promised,  and  ever  said  less  than  her  heart  meant. 
Which  perhaps  is  less  common  than  the  other  way  about — 
especially  among  women. 

"  I  found  it  on  my  incoming,  and  hid  it  under  the  bed," 
she  said. 

Then  judge  yo^if  I  sheathed  not  my  small  sword  right 
swiftly,  and  made  the  broad  axe  blade,  to  the  skil  1  of 
which  I  was  born. whistle  through  the  air.  For  a  mighti- 
ly strange  thing  it  is  that  though  I  had  ever  a  rooted  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  my  father's  office  itself,  and  from 
my  childhood  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  exercise  it, 
nevertheless  I  had  always  the  most  notable  facility  for 
cutting  things.  Never  to  this  day  have  I  a  stick  in  hand, 
but  when  I  walk  abroad  among  the  ragweed  waving  yel- 
low on  the  grassy  pastures  below  the  Wolfsberg,  I  must 
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needs  make  wagers  with  myself  to  cut  to  an  inch  at  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  and  never  miss.  And  this  I  can  do 
the  day  by  the  length,  and  never  grow  weary.  Then 
again,  for  pleasauuce,  my  father  used  to  put  me  to  the 
cutting  of  light  wood  with  an  axe,  not  always  laying  it 
upon  a  block  or  nag-clog,  but  sometimes  setting  the  billet 
upright  and  making  me  cut  the  top  off  with  a  horizontal 
swing  of  the  axe.  And  in  this  I  became  exceedingly  ex- 
pert. And  how  difficult  it  is  no  one  knows  till  he  has 
tried. 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  as  soon  as  I  gripped  the  axe 
which  Helene  passed  me  I  felt  my  own  man  again. 

Then  we  were  silent  and  listened — and  again  listened 
and  held  our  breaths.  Now  I  tell  you  when  enemies  are 
whispering  unseen  without,  rustling  like  rats  in  straw, 
and  you  w^onder  where  they  will  break  in  next,  thinking 
all  the  while  of  the  woman  you  love  (or  do  not  yet  love, 
but  may)  in  the  chamber  behind — I  tell  you  a  castle  is 
something  less  difficult  to  hold  at  such  a  time  than  just 
one's  own  breath. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  in  the  outer  chamber  which  I 
knew  the  meaning  of.  It  was  the  shifting  of  horses'  feet 
as  they  turn  in  narrow  space  to  leave  their  stalls.  Our 
good  friends  were  making  free  with  our  horses.  And  if 
we  were  not  quick  about  it  we  should  soon  see  the  last  of 
them,  and  be  compelled  to  traverse  the  rest  of  the  road  to 
Plassenburg  upon  our  feet. 

*' Jorian,"  cried  I,  "do  you  hear?  They  are  slipping 
our  horses  out  of  the  stalls!  Shall  you  and  I  make  a  sortie 
against  them,  while  Boris  with  that  pistol  of  his  keeps  the 
passage  from  the  wicks  of  the  middle  door?" 

"  Good!"  answered  Jorian.  "  Give  the  word  when  you 
are  ready." 

With  the  axe  in  my  right  hand,  the  handle  of  the  door 
in  my  left,  I  gave  the  signal. 

"  When  I  say  '  Three!'  Jorian." 

"  Good!"  said  Jorian. 

Clatter  went  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  were  led  towards 
the  door. 

"  One!  Two!  Three!"  I  counted,  softly  but  clearly. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THK    SORTIE. 

The  door  was  open,  and  the  next  I  mind  was  my  axe 
whirling  about  my  head,  and  Jorian  rushing  out  of  the 
other  door  a  step  ahead  of  me,  with  his  broadsword  in  his 
hand.  I  cannot  tell  much  about  the  fight.  I  never  could 
all  my  days.  And  I  wot  well  that  those  who  can  relate 
such  long  particulars  of  tales  of  fighting  are  those  who 
stood  at  a  distance  and  labored  manfully  at  the  looking 
on  —  not  of  them  that  were  close  in,  and  felt  the  hot 
breaths  and  saw  the  death-gleam  in  fierce  desperate  eyes, 
close  as  the  eyes  of  lovers  when  they  embrace.  Ah,  Bro- 
thers of  the  Sword,  these  things  cannot  be  told.  Yet,  of 
a  surety,  there  is  heady  delight  in  the  fray  itself.  And  so 
I  found.  For  I  struck  and  warded  not,  that  being  scarce 
necessary.  Because  an  axe  is  an  uncanny  weapon  to  use, 
but  still  harder  to  stand  against  wiien  well  used.  And  I 
drove  the  rabble  before  me — the  men  of  them,  I  mean. 
I  felt  my  terrible  weapon  stopped  now  and  then — now 
stopped  softly,  now  suddenly,  according  to  that  which  I 
struck  against.  And  all  the  while  the  kitchen  of  the  inn 
resounded  with  yells  and  threatenings,  with  oaths  and 
cursings. 

But  Jorian  and  I  drove  them  steadily  back,  though  they 
came  at  us  again  and  again,  with  spits,  iron  hooks,  and 
all  manner  of  curious  weapons.  From  out  of  tlie  corners 
we  saw  the  gleaming  watchful  eyes  of  a  dark  huddle  of 
women  and  children.  Presently  the  clamorous  rabble 
turned  tail  suddenly,  and  poured  through  the  door  out 
upon  the  pathway,  quicker  than  spring  w^ater  through  a 
tide-race  in  the  fulness  of  the  ebb. 

And,  lo!  in  a  moment  the  room  was  sucked  empty,  save 
only  for  the  huddled  women  in  the  corners,  who  cried  and 
suckled  their  children  to  keep  them  still.  And  some  of 
the  wounded  with  the  axe  and  the  sword  crawled  to  them 
to  have  their  ghastly  wounds  bound.  For  an  axe  makes 
ugly  work  at  the  best  of  times,  and  still  worse  on  the 
edges  of  such  a  pagan  fight  as  we  three  had  just  fought. 

So  we  went  back  victorious  to  our  inner  doors. 

Then  Jorian  looked  at  Boris  and  nodded  across  at  me. 

"Good!"  was  all  that  he  said.  But  the  single  word 
made  me  happier  than  many  encomiums. 

In  spite  of  all,  we  were  no  nearer  to  getting  away  that  I 
could  see.  For  there  was  still  all  that  long,  desperate 
traverse  of  the  defile  before  we  could  guide  our  horses  to 
firm  ground  again.  But  while  I  was  thinking  bitterly  of 
my  first  night's  sleep  (save  the  mark!)  away  from  the  Red 
Tower,  I  heard  something  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of — 
the  beginning  of  a  new  attack,  as  I  judged. 

It  sounded  like  a  scraping  and  a  crumbling  somewhere 
above. 

"God  help  us  now,  Jorian !"  I  cried ;  "they  are  coming 
upon  us  every  way.  I  can  hear  them  stripping  off  the 
roof-tile  overhead — if  such  rabbit-warrens  as  this  have 
Christian  roofs!" 

Boris  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  earthen  wall 
and  trained  his  pistol  upwards,  ready  to  shoot  whatever 
should  appear.  Presently  fragments  of  earth  and  hard- 
ened clay  began  to  drop  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  corridor. 
I  heard  the  soft  hiss  of  the  man-at-arms  blowing  up  his 
match.  And  I  waited  for  the  crash  and  the  little  heap  of 
flame  from  the  touch. 

Suddenly  a  foot,  larger  than  that  of  mortal,  plumped 
through  our  ceiling  of  brick-dust,  and  a  huge  scatterment 
of  earth  tumbled  down.  A  great  bare  leg,  with  attach- 
ment of  tattered  hose  hanging  here  and  there,  followed. 

Before  the  pistol  could  go  off,  Boris  meanwhile  waiting 
shrewdly  for  the  appearance  of  a  more  vital  part,  a  voice 
cried,  "  Stop!" 

I  looked  about  me,  and  there  was  the  Lady  Ysolinde 
come  out  of  her  chamber,  with  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  look- 
ing upward  at  the  hole  in  the  ceiling. 

"For  God's  sake,  do  not  fire!"  she  cried ;  "  'tis  only  my 
poor  Lubber  Fiend.  Shame  on  me  that  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten him  all  this  time!" 

At  which,  without  turning  away  the  muzzle,  Boris  put 
it  a  little  aside,  and  waited  for  the  disturber  of  brick-dust 
ceilings  to  reveal  himself.  Which,  when  presently  he 
did,  a  huge  grinning  face  appeared,  pushing  forward  at 
first  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  then,  as  soon  as  the  ears 
had  crossed  the  narrows  of  the  pass,  the  whole  head  to  the 
neck  was  glaring  dow^n  and  grinning  to  us. 

"  Lubber  Jan,"  said  Ysolinde,  "what  do  you  up  there?" 


The  head  only  grinned  and  waggled  pleasantly,  as  it 
had  been  through  a  horse-collar  at  Danzig  fair. 

"Speak!"  said  she,  and  stamped  her  foot.  "I  will 
shake  thee  with  terrors  else,  monster!" 

"Poor  Jan  came  down  from  above.  It  is  quite  easy!" 
he  said.  "But  not  for  horses.  Oh  no!  But  I  will  go 
and  bring  the  Burgomeister.  Do  you  keep  the  castle 
while  I  go.  He  bides  below  the  town  in  a  great  house  of 
stone,  and  entertains  our  Prince  Miller's  Son's  archers. 
I  will  bring  all  that  are  sober  of  them." 

"  God  help  us,  then!"  quoth  Jorian;  "  it  is  past  eleven, 
and  as  1  know  them,  man  by  man,  there  will  not  be  so 
much  as  one  man  able  to  prop  up  another  by  this  time!" 

"Aha!"  cried  the  head  above,  "you  say  that  because 
you  know  the  archers.  But  I  say  I  shall  bring  twenty  of 
them — because  I  know  the  strength  of  the  Burgomeister's 
ale.  Hold  the  place  for  half  an  hour  and  twenty  right 
sober  men  shall  ye  have." 

And  with  that  the  Lubber  Fiend  disappeared  in  a  final 
avalanche  of  brick-dust. 

He  was  gone,  and  half  an  hour  was  a  long  time  to  wait. 
Yet  in  such  a  case  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand 
it  out.  So  I  besought  the  maids  to  retire  again  to  their 
inner  chamber,  into  which  neither  bullets  nor  arrows 
could  penetrate.  This,  after  some  little  persuasion,  they 
did. 

We  waited.  I  have  since  that  night  fought  many  easier 
battles,  and  bloody  battles  too.  Now  and  then  a  face 
would  look  in  momentarily  from  the  great  outer  door,  and 
vanish  before  one  could  put  a  shot  into  it.  Next,  ere  one 
was  aware,  an  arrow  would  whistle  with  a  ''  Ilisstf"  past 
one's  breastbone,  and  stand  quivering,  head -covered  in 
the  clay.  Vicious  things  they  were,  too,  steel-pointed, 
and  shafted  with  iron  for  half  their  length. 

But  all  waitings  come  to  an  end,  even  that  of  him  who 
w^aits  on  a  woman's  arraying  of  herself.  Erdberg  evi- 
dently did  not  know  of  the  little  party  down  at  the  Bur- 
gomeister's, below  the  pass  of  the  ravine.  Or,  knowing, 
did  not  care.  For  just  as  our  half-hour  was  crawling  to 
an  end,  with  a  unanimous  yell  a  crowd  of  wild  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  poured  in  through  the  great  door 
and  ran  shouting  at  our  position.  The  window  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  opened,  and  a  man  leaped  through. 
Him  I  sharply  attended  to  with  the  axe,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  next.  He  also  came,  but  not  through  the  win- 
dow. He  ran,  head  first,  through  the  door,  and  being 
stricken  down,  completely  blocked  it  up.  Good  service! 
And  a  usefully  bulky  man  he  was.  But  how  he  bled — 
Saint  Christopher!  That  is  the  worst  of  bulky  men,  they 
can  do  nothing  featly — not  even  die! 

One  man  won  past  me,  indeed,  darting  under  the  stroke 
of  my  axe,  but  he  was  little  advantaged  thereby.  For  I 
fetched  a  blow  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  handle, 
which  brought  him  to  his  knees.  He  stumbled  and  fell 
at  the  threshold  of  the  maids'  chamber.  And,  by  nn^ 
sooth,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  stooped  and  poignarded  him  as 
featly  as  though  it  had  been  a  work  of  broidering  with  a 
bodkin.  Too  late  Helene  wept  and  besought  her  to  hold 
her  hand.  He  w\as,  she  said,  some  one's  son  and  lover. 
It  was  deucedly  unpractical.  But  'twas  my  Little  Play- 
mate. And,  after  all,  I  suppose,  the  crack  he  got  from 
me  in  the  way  of  business  would  have  done  the  job  neatly 
enough  without  my  lady's  dagger. 

1  tell  you,  the  work  was  hot  enough  about  those  three 
doors  during  the  next  few  moments.  I  never  again  want 
to  see  warmer  on  this  side  of  Peter's  gates— especially  not 
since  1  got  this  wound,  with  its  trick  of  reopening  in  my 
thigh  at  the  most  inconvenient  seasons.  But  the  broad 
axe  was  a  blessed  thought  of  the  little  Helene's,  and  helped 
to  keep  the  castle  right  valiantly. 

Yet  I  can  testify  that  I  was  glad  with  more  than  mere 
joy  when  I  heard  the  "trot,  trot!" of  the  Prince's  archers 
coming  at  the  wolf's  lope,  all  in  each  other's  footsteps,  along 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  village  street. 

"  Hurrah,  lads!"  I  shouted;  "quick  and  help  us!" 

And  then,  at  the  sound  of  them,  the  turmoil  emptied 
itself  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  The  rabble  of  ill-doers 
melted  through  the  wide  outer  door,  and  the  archers  re- 
ceived and  attended  to  them  there.  Some  precipitated 
themselves  over  the  cliff.  Some  were  straightway  knocked 
down,  stunned,  and  bound.  Some  died  suddenly.  And 
a  few  were  saved  to  stretch  the  judicial  ropes  of  the  Bail- 
iwick. For  it  was  always  thought  a  good  thing  by  such 
as  were  in  authority  to  have  a  good  show  on  the  "  Thieves' 
Architrave,"  or  general  gallows  of  the  vicinity,  as  a  thing 
at  once  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  w^orthy  dispensers  of 
local  justice  and  pleasing  to  the  Kaiser's  officer  when  he 
comes  spying  that  way. 

[to  be  OONTINUKI).] 


THE  SITUATION   IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

President  Kruger's  abrupt  dismissal  of  Chief-Justice 
Kotze  has  precipitated  in  its  most  acute  form  a  crisis  for 
which  students  of  South  African  history  have  long  been 
prepared.  The  net  result  of  the  President's  action  is  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  judiciary,  to 
override  the  Grondwet,  or  written  constitution,  of  the  re- 
public, and  make  the  Yolksraad,  like  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  land.  It 
is  as  though  some  American  President,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress,  but  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  w^ere  suddenly  to  force  the  Supreme  Court  into  a 
position  of  subserviency  to  the  national  legislature,  and 
give  to  Congress  a  plenary  power  in  the  making  of  laws, 
uncontrolled  by  the  Constitution  of  1789.  One's  imagi- 
nation shrinks  from  considering  the  inevitable  chaos  even 
in  such  an  orderly  country  as  America,  where  parties  are 
evenly  balanced,  and  no  class  reserves  to  itself  a  divine 
right  of  tyrannizing  over  another  class,  and  where  a  chance 
majority  in  Congress,  having  no  permanent  hostility  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  electorate,  would  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  its  illimitable  authority.  It  is  the  absence  of  all  these 
conditions  in  the  Transvaal  that  makes  the  open  subjec- 
tion of  the  judiciary  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the 
Volksraad  a  grave  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic. 
Half  the  land  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  wealth  are 
ow^ned  by  the  Outlanders,  wdio  have  no  votes  by  means  of 
which  they  can  influence  legislation.  These  Outlanders, 
who  outnumber  the  Boers  by  nearly  tw'o  to  one,  possess 
also  whatever  intelligence  and  businesslike  capacity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  Boers,  to  whom  alone  is 
given  the  right  of  voting,  and  who  therefore  have  absolute 
control  of  the  Volksraad,  are  a  nation  of  stock-raisers,  so 


ignorant  and  incompetent  that  their  President  had  to 
import  a  batch  of  clerks  from  Holland  to  run  their 
government  for  them.  Circumstances  have  rendered 
this  pastoral  oligarchy  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  the 
wealth -producing  majority  of  unenfranchised  residents. 
The  Volksraad,  in  particular,  has  made  it  a  pastime  to 
harass  their  industries  by  every  conceivable  form  of  op- 
pressive legislation.  Some  of  its  less  backward  mem- 
bers are  disposed  to  a  fairer  and  more  lenient  treatment 
of  the  Outlander  claims;  but  though  the  Volksraad  is 
legally  possessed  of  more  legislative  power  than  is  grant- 
ed to  any  other  chamber  in  the  world,  the  tumultuous 
course  of  events  has  made  the  President  practically  des- 
potic— just  as  the  American  civil  war  broke  through  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  made  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
dictator  as  absolute  as  Cromwell  or  Napoleon.  And  Pres- 
ident Kruger,  in  his  aversion  to  the  foreigners  who  have 
settled  in  the  Transvaal,  is  a  thorough  Boer  of  the  old 
school,  and  as  little  disposed  as  any  one  can  be  to  change 
the  course  of  legislation  in  their  favor.  Hitherto  the  Out- 
landers have  found  in  the  High  Court  and  the  ability  and 
rectitude  of  the  Chief  Justice  some  protection  against  the 
more  wanton  of  the  President's  acts.  Now  that  the  Chief 
Justice  is  dismissed  and  the  High  Court  made  subject  to 
the  Volksraad,  their  last  safeguard  is  taken  away.  The 
property  and  rights  of  100,000  Englishmen,  Germans,  and 
Americans,  who  claim  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of 
justice  which  is  allowed  to  the  resident  in  every  civilized 
land, are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  irascible  old  farmer 
who  can  hardly  sign  his  name. 

The  dispute  between  the  President  and  his  Chief  Jus- 
tice must  be  traced  back  to  its  source  in  the  vague  draft- 
ing of  the  Grondwet  ("ground  law  ")  of  1858.  The  Boers 
who  drew^  up  that  instrument  were  simple  farmers  whose 
dissociative  habits  and  restricted  language  had  more  than 
confirmed  their  native  ignorance.  Of  historical  or  legal 
knowledge  they  had  virtually  none.  Nor  had  they,  like 
the  sages  of  1789,  like  the  framers  of  the  Australian  Fed- 
eration to-day,  any  pre-existing  political  organization  on 
which  to  model  their  new  constitution.  Indistinct  recol- 
lections of  the  system  of  government  in  Cape  Colony 
formed  their  only  material.  Necessarily  the  document 
they  hammered  out  was  crude,  irnperfect,  and  often  ob- 
scure. It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  articles, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  the  most  trivial  subjects  in  the 
most  minute  way.  But  the  grand  defect  of  the  charter  is 
that  it  contains  no  provision  for  amendment — an  oversight 
all  the  more  curious  as  the  constitution  of  the  neighboring 
republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  framed  only  four  years 
earlier,  prescribes  a  simple  and  effective  scheme  of  altera- 
tion. The  drafters  may  have  thought,  like  Justinian,  that 
their  handiwork  w^as  so  complete  and  would  so  commend 
itself  to  posterity  that  no  change  would  prove  ueces- 
sar}^  Possibly  they  relied  on  Boer  conservatism  and  the 
general  good  sense  of  the  nation.  More  probably  they 
overlooked  the  point  altogether.  Its  omission  has  had 
the  odd  result  of  casting  doubt  on  the  real  nature  of  the 
Grondwet.  Does  it  embody  a  rigid  or  a  flexible  con- 
stitution? That  is  to  say,  can  it,  like  the  constitutions 
of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  be  altered  only  in 
some  specially  prescribed  fashion?  Or  may  it,  like  the 
British  constitution,  be  changed  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  authority  as  that  whereby  the  ordinary  law  is 
changed? 

In  favor  of  the  former  alternative,  that  the  constitution 
is  a  rigid  one,  it  has  been  urged  that  since  the  Grondwet 
was  drawn  up  by  a  Volksraad  specifically  elected  for  that 
purpose,  it  ought  only  to  be  altered  by  a  similar  body 
chosen  in  like  manner;  that  the  general  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment it  provides  for — the  division  of  authority  among 
the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciar}^ — was  ob- 
viously meant  to  be  unchangeable;  and  that  several  of  its 
clauses — clause  9,  for  instance,  w^hich  declares  that  "the 
people  will  not  allow  of  any  equality  between  colored  and 
white  inhabitants" — were  certainly  intended  to  be  and 
have  always  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  minuteness 
of  some  of  the  provisions  forbids  the  idea  that  they 
could  ever  have  been  seriously  expected  to  I'emain  un- 
altered; and  as  no  specific  scheme  of  amendment  is 
laid  down,  the  changes,  when  change  is  necessary,  can 
only  be  made  by  the  Volksraad  acting  in  its  ordinary 
legislative  capacity.  Hence  the  constitution  must  be 
deemed  a  flexible  one.  This  indeed  is  the  view  which 
the  Volksraad  has  repeatedly  taken  without  protest  from 
the  people  or  the  judiciary.  Several  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  government  have  been  effected  by  a  simple 
act  of  the  Legislature  without  an}^  express  mandate  from 
the  people.  In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inten- 
tions of  its  framers,  the  Grondwet  has,  for  the  most  part, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  embodying  a  flexible  constitution, 
alterable  by  the  Volksraad  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion. 
With  this  view  the  judiciary,  having  a  natural  prefer- 
ence for  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  has  not  been  wholly 
in  agreement.  Many  times  it  has  seen  the  Grondwet 
violated  and  made  no  protest,  either  through  timidity  or 
conceiving  that  the  changes  contemplated  by  the  Volks- 
raad were  necessary,  and  did  not  affect  what  was  obvi- 
ously organic  and  fundamental  in  the  constitution. 

But  of  late  years  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  legis- 
lature in  occupying  most  of  the  debatable  ground  left 
open  by  the  constitution  -  framers  of  1858  has  roused 
the  judiciary  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  position,  and  made 
it  aspire  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Chief -Justice  Kotze  was  the 
first  to  announce  from  the  bench  that  the  Grondwet  was 
the  paramount  law  of  tlie  land,  and  to  claim  for  the 
High  Court  the  right  of  testing  the  enactments  of  the 
Volksraad  by  reference  to  its  provisions.  The  legislature, 
after  so  long  an  immunity  from  judicial  control,  did  not 
take  kindly  to  this  claim,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
disputes  between  the  Volksraad  and  the  High  Court  have 
been  frequent,  and  at  times  critical.  In  particular, 
Article  12  in  the  Grondwet  has  been  the  subject  of 
continuous  disagreement.  This  clause  allows  a  period  of 
three  months  within  which  the  people  may  intimate  to 
the  Volksraad  their  opinion  on  any  proposed  law,  except 
*'  those  laws  which  admit  of  no  delay."  Now  the  legis- 
lature has  in  fact  neglected  this  provision,  and  passed 
what  it  has  called  "resolutions,"  many  of  which  have 
been  by  no  means  urgent,  and  on  none  of  which  have  the 
people  been  asked  their  opinion.  These  "  resolutions  " 
have  been  treated  as  equally  binding  with  laws  passed  in 
accordance  with  Article  12,  which  has  never  been  for- 
mally repealed.     But  when  the  judiciary  began  to  assert 
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itself,  the  validity  of  these  ''resohitions"  was  very  prop- 
erly called  into  question,  and  many  of  them  pronounced 
null  and  void,  the  High  Court  declaring  that  it  alone 
could  determine  what  matters  were  or  were  not  urgent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  by  the  prevailing 
Roman  Dutch  doctrine  of  obsolescence  by  contrary  prac- 
tice, Article  12  has  been  implicitly  repealed;  and  that 
even  if  this  be  not  so,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Grondwet  to 
prevent  the  Volksraad  from  deciding  at  its  own  discretion 
what  laws  do  or  do  not  admit  of  delay. 

Obviously  such  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  jurispru- 
dence was  fraught  with  danger.  The  time  was  bound 
to  come  when  a  direct  collision  between  the  judiciary 
and  the  legislature  on  some  vital  matter  could  not  be 
avoided.  Such  a  time  came  in  1896.  The  Volksraad 
passed  the  Alien  Immigration  Act  and  the  Press  Act 
in  clear  contravention  of  Articles  6  and  19  in  the  Grond- 
wet. The  High  Court  declared  them  unconstitutional, and 
therefore  void.  Mr.  Kruger  retaliated  by  requiring  the 
judges  to  take  oath  they  would  henceforth  recognize  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  as  of  higher  authority  than 
the  Grondwet.  This  the  Chief  Justice,  firm  in  the  sup- 
port of  professional  opinion,  refused  to  do.  A  compro- 
mise was  effected  in  March,  1897,  by  which  the  High  Court 
agreed  not  to  question  the  acts  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad,  provided  that,  after  the  Presidential  election, 
the  Grondwet  should  be  reaffirmed  as  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  High  Court  be  made  en- 
tirely independent.  The  election  took  place  last  month,  and 
IVIr.  Kruger  was  chosen  President  for  the  fourth  time.  His 
first  act  was  to  break  through  the  compact  of  the  preceding 
March,  dismiss  the  Chief  Justice,  and  appoint  in  his  place 
a  judge  wdio  had  already  given  proof  of  a  willincrness  to 
oblige  the  President,  andSvho  received  his  new  office  only 
on  condition  that  the  claim  of  the  High  Court  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Volksraad  should 
be  quietly  abandoned.  Chief -Justice  Kotze  has  not  ac- 
cepted his  dismissal  without  protest.  He  has  adjourned 
the  High  Convt  sine  die,  and  still  considers  himself  techni- 
cally the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  state.  But  he  is 
practically  powerless  to  enforce  his  claims  against  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Boers,  the  popularitv  of  the  President,  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  Volksraad.  The  Transvaal  judiciarv 
has  in  effect  become  the  tool  of  the  legislature. 

In  taking  this  extreme  step  President  Kruger  may  or 
may  not,  owing  to  the  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
Grondw^et,  be  legally  correct.  But  that  his  action  is  one 
of  bad  faith  and  politically  mischievous  is  certain.  It  can 
only  increase  the  disaffection  of  the  Outlanders.  Of  all 
their  demands,  only  one,  and  that  the  least  important,  has 
been  conceded  since  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  threw  discredit  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  remainder,  and  they  make 
a  formidable  list,  are  as  fax  from  being  granted  to-day  as 
they  ever  were.  In  America,  which  apparently  is  not  the 
same  country  that  once  held  the  principle  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  to  j  ustify  a  revolution,  their  claims  have 
been  scoffed  at  as  unreasonable.  For  all  that,  they  seem 
,to  many  not  only  just,  but  certain  of  realization.  Two 
things  are  on  their  side— time  and  the  follies  of  the  Boer 
government.  The  latter,  by  making  a  travesty  of  justice, 
will  gradually  alienate  the  more  enlightened  among  their 
supporters;  and  as  the  process  of  educating  the  Transvaal 
goes  on,  it  will  become  more  and  more  clear  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
admission  to  the  franchise  of  the  foreign  settlers.  A  rev- 
olution is  bound  to  come;  whether  peaceably  or  with  war 
and  bloodshed  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Boers 
grant  oi-  resist  the  necessary  reforms.  President  Kruger's 
conquest  of  the  judiciary,  by  incensing  the  Outlanders 
more  than  it  will  estrange'^his  followers,  looks  ominous  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  It  may  easily  prove  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  "  Sydney  Bhooks. 


A  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  LIBKARY. 

The  huge  and  ever-increasing  collection  of  newspapers 
which  now  forms  so  large  and  so  useful  a  part  of  the 
National  Library  at  the  British  Museum  had  its  begin- 
nings in  an  almost  accidental  w^ay.  From  the  days  when 
the  modern  newspaper 
came  into  existence  in 
England,  until  the  middle 
years  of  this  century,  three 
taxes  were  paid  in  con- 
nection with  new\spapers. 
White  paper  paid  a  duty 
at  the  mill.  Every  news- 
paper had  to  be  impressed 
with  an  inland  revenue 
stamp,  and  another  duty 
was  paid  on  advertise- 
ments. The  collection  of 
these  duties  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment two  generations  ago, 
and  to  aid  the  collectors 
in  checking  the  amounts 
due  for  newspapers  and 
advertisements,  printers  of 
newspapers  were  required 
by  law  to  send  copies  to 
the  department  at  Somer- 
set House  in  London. 

When  the  department 
had  used  the  newspapers 
for  its  purposes,  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
vast  collection  which  to- 
day includes  the  complete 
files  of  every  newspaper 
printed  in  England  during 
the  present  century. 

The  taxes  imposed  on 
newspapers  were  all  abol- 
ished between  1840  and 
1869  ;  and  in  1869,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  gone, 
and  Parliament  was  free- 
ing journalism  from  the 
fetters  fastened  on  it  in 
the  reactionary  period  of 


the  French  Revolution,  it 
also  repealed  the  law^  which 
required  the  sending  of  a 
copy  of  every  newspaper  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. By  1869,  however, 
the  value  and  utility  of  the 
great  collection  of  new^spa- 
pers  which  had  been  grad- 
ually formed  at  the  British 
Museum  had  become  well 
known,  and  there  was  some 
{q3prehension  lest,  wdien 
the  obligation  of  the  news- 
paper proprietors  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment was  gone,  the  growth 
and  contiiuiity  of  the  col- 
lection should  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

It  was  thought  that  an 
act  of  Parliament  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  into 
the  same  relationship  to  the 
British  Museum  that  they 
had  held  to  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue Department ;  but  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Museum 
had  claims  upon  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  Copv- 
right  act  of  1845.  These 
claims  had  not  been  pressed 
as  long  as  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue Department  was  acting 
as  the  collecting  agent  for 
the  Museum. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the 
tax-collectors  ceased  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  the  Mu- 
seum authorities  asserted 
their  rights  under  the  Copy- 
right act ;  and  since  1869 
every  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  has  been  compelled  to 
send  files  of  his  journal  to  the  Museum. 

Nothing  that  can  be  described  as  a  newspaper  escapes 
the  laAv.  A  copy  of  every  issue  of  the  Times  is  on  file  at 
the  jVIuseum ;  so  is  a  copy  of  every  provincial  weekly 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  insignificant.  All  the  papers 
are  sent  free  of  expense  to  the  Museum.  The  sending  of 
them  is  something  of  a  tax  on  the  proprietors,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  copyrights  of  their 
journals  are  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  thus  obtained  during 
the  present  century  the  Museum  has  acquired  — some- 
times by  purchase,  sometimes  by  gift— a  large  collection 
of  journals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
go  back  as  far  as  1720.  Altogether  there  are  now^  some 
27,000  volumes  of  newspaper  files  at  the  Museum.  They 
are  all  carefully  catalogued,  and  the  volumes  are  as  easy 
of  access  to  students  as  any  of  the  books  in  the  great 
library. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  A  few  years  ago 
the  collection  was  in  much  confusion,  and  there  w^as  no 
adequate  catalogue.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
however,  the  entire  collection  has  been  rearranged.  Ev- 
ery volume  has  been  overhauled,  and  a  larae  number  of 
long-lost  journals  have  been  discovered  and  catalogued. 
The  cataloguing  and  the  arrangement  are  now  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  the  only  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  Museum  authorities  is  that  of  space. 

The  collection  grows  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  before 
long  it  will  have  absorbed  all  the  space  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting building,  can  be  set  apart  for  newspapers.  Before 
long  some  system  of  selection  may  have  to  be  adopted. 
As  yet,  however,  everything  received  is  bound  and  cata- 
logued. 

The  rate  at  wdiich  the  collection  grows  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  1831  the  English  provincial  new^spapers  w^ere 
all  contained  in  41  volumes.     The  number  for  1860  had 
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increased  to  278,  while  for  1894  it  was  over  900.  Twenty 
to  twenty-five  presses  are  required  to  accommodate  the 
files  of  the  provincial  papers  for  one  year.  Only  in  the 
larger  English  towns  are  there  daily  journals.  Most  of 
the  provincial  papers  are  published  weekly;  a  few  of 
them  twice  a  week. 

Each  provincial  newspaper  is  not  given  a  volume  en- 
tirely to  itself.  The  weekly  papers  are  bound  in  sets  of 
thirteen  weeks,  and  it  often  happens  that  three  different 
sets  of  newspapers  are  contained  within  one  green  vel- 
lum cover.  The  name  of  each  paper  in  the  volume,  and 
the  period  the  file  covers,  are  in  gilt  lettering  on  the  back, 
and  all  the  files  of  one  year  are  arranged  in  adjoining 
presses. 

Most  of  the  new^spaper  files  are  stored  on  either  side  of 
the  corridor  which  runs  around  outside  the  rotunda. 
The  general  reading-room  is  in  the  rotunda,  the  whole  of 
which  is  given  up  to  books  and  desks  for  readers.  Tlie 
corridor  is  on  the  outside  of  this  vast  room,  and  on  the 
floor  below  the  reading-room.  Presses  and  shelves  line 
the  corridor  on  either  ^side,  and  on  tliese  shelves  the  files 
of  the  provincial  newspapers  are  stored.  The  inner  wall 
affords  279  square  yards  of  shelf  space,  and  the  outer 
wall  360  square  yards,  while  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 
rotunda  and  in  the  adjoining  corridors  on  the  same  floor 
there  are,  in  addition,  390  square  yards.  In  all,  on  this 
floor  there  are  rather  over  10,000  square  yards  of  shelf 
room,  the  whole  of  which  is  set  apart  for\he  provincial 
papers,  in  which  are  included  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

The  London  papers  are  all  housed  on  another  floor,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  White  Wing  of  the  Library  building, 
and  in  this  wing*  is  the  hall  set  apart  for  newspaper- 
readers.  It  is  fitted  with  desks  and  racks  specially 
adapted  to  meet  the  convenience  of  searchers  and  stu- 
dents wiio  are  using  the  heavy  newspaper  files;  it  is  ex- 
cellently lighted;  all  the  facilities  afforded  to  readers  in 

the  general  reading  -  room 
are  available,  and  no  news- 
paper research-work  is  per- 
mitted except  in  this  room. 
Tiie  London  papers  are  on 
the  same  floor  as  the  news- 
paper reading  -  room  ;  but 
any  one  of  the  27,000  vol- 
umes contained  in  the  col- 
lection is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  readers. 

Newspapers  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  not  accessible, 
but  the  work  of  binding, 
indexing,  and  cataloguing 
the  volumes  is  kept  well 
up  to  date,  and  the  files  of 
one  year  are  usually  avail- 
able early  in  the  next. 
The  majority  of  the  read- 
ers are  lawyers,  historical 
students,  and  journalists, 
and  the  desks  in  the  news- 
paper-room are  always  as 
well  filled  as  those  in 
the  general  reading-room. 
Some  of  the  larger  Eng- 
lish municipal  libraries, 
such  as  those  of  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham, file  a  number  of 
the  more  important  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  The 
collection  at  the  Museum, 
however,  is  the  only  one  of 
national  proportions  ;  and 
the  fact  that  this  collec- 
tion exists,  is  so  inclusive 
and  so  easily  accessible, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for 
the  public  libraries  of 
lesser  importance  to  use 
their  funds  or  their  space 
in  making  collections  of 
newspapers. 
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YIII.— DROUTH-RESISTING   CRORS— ALFALFA   AND 
KAFFIR   CORN. 

THE  man  who  has  seen  his  property,  representing 
perhaps  the  accumulation  of  a  lono'  time,  swept 
out  of  existence  by  fire,  without  adequate  insur- 
ance, probably  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
utter  hopelessness  and  absolute  discouragement  that  come 
to  the  farmer  on  the  Western  prairies  when  the  blasting 
winds,  sometimes  in  a  single  night,  blister  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  hundreds  of  miies,  and  destroy  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  crops  by  "firing.''  When  such  a  scourge 
comes,  the  farmer's  lot  is  most  forlorn.  It  seems  as  if  the 
hand  of  God  was  raised  against  him.  The  blow  stuns  and 
staggers. 

What  in  the  East  would  be  called  a  smart  breeze 
sweeps  almost  constantly  over  the  prairie  States  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  the  daytime  in  summer  it  is  usually  hot. 
At  sundown  the  wind  almost  ceases,  and  then  a  cool  breeze, 
refreshing  and  sw^eet,  takes  its  place,  and  brings  rest  and 
comfort  to  the  tired  man  who  tills  the  land.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  evening  breeze  rolls  in  over  the  land 
as  if  it  had  been  caught  on  the  w^ay  and  passed  through 
the  coils  of  some  monster  furnace;  it  burns  and  blisters 
even  worse  than  the  wind  through  which  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  shine.  The  farmer  tosses  wearily  on  his  bed,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  when  he  goes  to  his  fields,  he  finds 
that  a  pestilential  blight  has  passed  over  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  his  crops  are  ruined.  His  corn  has  been 
"fired."  From  the  ground  perhaps  half  -  w^ay  up  the 
stalks  the  plants  are  dead  and  yellow.  This  happens 
when  there  has  been  a  marked  deficiency  of  moisture, 
and  the  ground  is  parched  until  its  life-giving  qualities 
are  almost  exhausted  before  the  killing  winds  arrive. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  little  help  to  the  farmer  to  reflect 
thai  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  or  to  recall 
that  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  many.  Tlie  West- 
ern farmer  is  not  an  irreligious  man — in  fact,  in  no  State, 
probably,  in  the  Union  are  the  churches  so  well  filled  as 
in  Kansas;  he  is  energetic  and  practical  in  his  beliefs  and 
theories.  He  has  fought  too  many  battles  with  nature  to 
give  up  entirely  when  the  hot  winds  smite  him  grievous- 
ly. He  is  too  intelligent  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  at  such 
a  time,  and  so  for  years  he  has  been  studying  how  to  de- 
feat nature  in  wdiat  to  him  is  her  most  costly  mood.  More- 
over, the  intelligent  farmer,  with  the  aid  of  scientific  re- 
search and  experiment,  has  been  practically  successful. 
In  two  crops,  alfalfa  hay  and  Kaffir  corn,  he  has  found 
drouth-resisting  qualities  that  practically  defy  nature's 
withering  blasts.  Alfalfa,  of  itself,  is  a  most  valuable  crop 
for  feeding  and  developing  live-stock,  and,  besides,  with- 
stands great  heat.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  food.  Kaffir  corn 
has  practically  the  same  nutritive  qualities  that  Indian- 
corn  possesses,  and  also  withstands  great  heat.  Taken 
altogether,  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  make  the  ideal  dairy 
ration,  as  has  been  found  after  exhaustive  tests — a  ration 
that  is  bringing  prosperity  to  thousands  of  those  engaged 
in  that  industry. 

Alfalfa  is  not  new  to  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  crops  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  has  also  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
East,  but  not  by  the  ordinary  farmer.  The  faimer  of 
the  Middle  West  knew  little  ol'  it.  Professor  Flint,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  grasses,  says  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Darius,  from  Media  in  Asia,  about  500  B.C. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians. 
When  the  western  hemisphere  was  discovered  Spanish 
priests  brought  it  across  the  Atlantic  and  planted  it  near 
their  missions.  In  that  way  it  was  introduced  into  South 
America.  In  that  way  also  it  crept  up  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  into  Central  America  and  into  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  it  has  gone 
it  has  proved  a  blessing.  It  has  lasting  qualities  as  a 
forage  plant.  It  is  said  that  near  the  city  of  Mexico  there 
are  alfalfa-fields  more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  One 
authority  says  that  the  plant  will  live  in  a  field  one  thou- 
sand years,  producing  bountifully  every  year.  With  half 
a  chance  it  defies  heat.  It  even  laughs  at  hail.  It  en- 
riches the  soil,  and  it  does  what  probably  no  other  plant 
in  this  country  can  do — it  produces  three  crops  a  year  even 
above  the  frost-line.  After  it  becomes  established  in  a 
home  it  requires  only  the  care  of  the  reaper.  Its  produc- 
tion is  cheap,  therefore,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  nature  ever 
made  a  more  beneficent  gift  of  the  kind  to  humanity. 

Alfalfa  is  what  might  be  called  a  clover-plant.  It  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  clover.  It  is  slender,  and 
branches  considerably.  It  has  leaves  arranged  in  threes, 
but  smaller  than  the  leaves  of  clover.  It  is  what  is  called 
a  leguminous  plant;  that  is,  it  bears  its  fruits  in  pods. 
It  has  beautiful  purple  blossoms  scattered  along  its  stems. 
But  its  crowning  glory  is  its  deep  green  color.  No  land- 
scape carpet  can  compare  with  it  in  that  respect.  A 
poetic  writer  of  Nebraska  has  called  the  plant  "  the  gentle 
green-robed  queen  of  the  prairie,"  which,  "waving  her 
magic  wand,  has  brought  peace  and  plenty  to  many  an 
humble  home."  It  holds  its  color  after  the  biting  frosts 
come,  and  a  valley  spread  for  many  miles  with  alfalfa  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  nature  affords  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Tile  chief  utility  of  the  plant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  that  it  will  grow  in  the  short-grass  country — the  sloping 
half- barren  lands  that  reach  clear  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. No  other  kind  of  "tame  grass"  ma}^  be  grown 
there  successfully.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle  has  con- 
vinced the  farmer  that  the  small  grains  and  ordinary  corn 
cannot  be  grown  with  a  fair  certainty  of  profit  west  of 
the  middle- line  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  To  i*emain  in 
that  territory  the  farmer  must  raise  those  things  which 
will  not  antagonize  nature  too  deeply.  Live-stock  thrives 
on  the  natural  grasses,  and  in  that  there  is  a  hint  wiiich 
the  farmer  has  employed  to  his  advantage.  By  raising 
three  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  a  year  he  has  something  with 


which  to  feed  his  live-stock  in  the  winter  and  prepare 
them  for  food.  With  Kaffir  corn,  as  has  been  said,  it 
makes  the  ideal  dairy  ration,  and  this  enables  the  farmer 
to  make  monej^  in  that  industr3^ 

The  chief  reason  why  alfalfa  hay  will  grow  in  the  short- 
grass  country  is  that  it  has  long  roots.  They  have  been 
know^n  to  strike  twenty-five  feet  deep  for  moisture.  The 
plant  will  not  thrive,  therefore,  in  soil  that  is  not  open  and 
deep.  An  ideal  place  for  its  growih  is  along  the  river 
bottoms  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas — land  under  which 
great  lakes  of  "sheet  water,"  miles  upon  miles  in  extent, 
are  found  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  roots  of  alfalfa  readily  push  down  to  the  water  and 
drink  when  they  need  moisture,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  plant  blossoms  and  prospers,  and  becomes  a  never- 
failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  man  who  cultivates  it. 
On  the  rolling  uplands,  wiiere  there  is  scarcely  an  average 
rainfall  of  twenty-five  inches  a  year,  the  plant  will  live 
and  produce  hay  nearly  always.  It  makes  good  pasturage 
under  ordinary  conditions  there,  and  is  almost  certain 
every  year  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of  seed.  All  the  uplands 
are  fertile  enough,  the  only  trouble  about  making  use  of 
that  fertility  being  the  lack  of  moisture.  Iri-igation  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  water  in  abundance  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  this  region,  and  there- 
fore only  such  ji  plant  can  live  as  has  deep  roots,  and  a 
pertinacity  that  even  the  hot  winds  of  Kansas  cannot 
shake. 

There  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  plant 
that  none  of  its  rivals  possesses — that  is,  the  power  to  en- 
rich chemically  exhausted  land.  Along  its  tangled  roots 
close  examination  show\s  masses  of  what  are  known  to  be 
tubercles.  In  other  words,  every  root  of  alfalfa  is  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  Inhabiting  these  tubercles  are  myriads 
of  bacteria.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  bacteria  are  harm- 
ful to  the  human  race.  Some  kinds  are;  but  science  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  bacteria  are  not  always 
dangerous.  Professor  G.  L.  Clothier,  of  the  State  Agricvd- 
tural  College  in  Kansas,  says,  in  discussing  the  bacteria 
on  alfalfa  and  similar  plants.  "Many  species  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  w^orld.  Among  them  are  the  bacteria  in- 
habiting the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants." 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  assistants  in  this  depart- 
ment of  that  college  held  up  to  me  with  a  great  show  of 
pride  a  culture  of  some  sort  showing  what  he  said  was  a 
marvellous  growth  of  bacteria  in  tubercles.  He  was  ab- 
solutely fond  of  those  tubercles.  My  thought  was  one 
of  great  surprise,  until  he  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
best  things  for  the  rehabilitation  of  exhausted  soils  was  to 
grow  some  sort  of  plants  on  whose  roots  tubercles  such 
as  those  would  thrive.  Alfalfa  is  one  of  these  plants. 
Its  long  roots  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  this  renova- 
tion of  nature.  The  millions  upon  millions  of  bacteria 
draw^  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store 
it  up  in  the  tubercles  for  use  when  the  plant  needs  it. 
Scientific  experiment  has  shown  this  to  be  absolutely 
true.  Then  the  roots  go  on  an  excursion  for  certain  chem- 
icals on  their  own  hook.  They  go  down  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet,  and  bring  up  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
that  are  needed  for  such  a  plant  and  its  tubercles.  Now 
when  these  roots  decay  or  are  ploughed  underground 
they  not  only  release  the  great  quantities  of  chemicals 
that  have  been  stored  up,  but  they  leave  millions  upon 
millions  of  little  openings  in  the  earth,  into  which  fresh 
air  and  moisture  find  their  way,  and  thus  fertility  of  soil 
is  renewed.  In  other  words,  the  land  renews  its  youth 
and  vigor  by  means  of  a  plant  which  drags  down  into 
its  roots  certain  chemicals  from  the  air,  and  pulls  up  into 
its  roots  certain  other  chemicals  from  the  deep  soil  that 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  It  has  been  said 
that  alfalfa  lives  more  on  the  air  than  on  the  soil. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  al- 
falfa does  renew^  the  youth  of  the  soil.  Phenomenal 
yields  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  have  followed  the 
ploughing  under  of  fields  of  alfalfa,  and  these  yields  have 
continued  year  after  year.  Professor  Clothier  has  called 
attention  to  the  mistake  that  farmers  make  in  uprooting 
many  of  the  native  grasses  and  weeds  in  the  western 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  He  says  he  wants  to  see 
the  farmers  treat  the  soil  in  a  rational  manner.  He  puts 
his  complaint  in  this  way: 

"  Something  over  forty  years  ago  man  came  along  and 
proceeded  to  disturb  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  plant 
species  wiiich  nature,  by  the  law  of  evolution,  had  estab- 
lished. He  destroyed  the  wild  plants  in  order  that  he 
might  grow  wheat  and  corn.  But  wheat  and  corn  do 
not  support  the  beneficent  soil  bacteria,  so  these  gradually 
became  exterminated.  From  that  time  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  has  been  slowly  but  surely  becoming  exhausted, 
and  in  the  end  the  farmer  himself  is  becoming  exhausted 
in  the  process  of  raising  wheat  and  corn.  He  does  not 
know  that  the  extermination  of  a  microscopic  one-celled 
plant,  living  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  is  the  cause 
of  his  failure  in  business,  and  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case." 

Professor  Clothier  also  adds,  "  In  my  opinion  the  wild 
lands  of  Kansas  contain  more  productive  wealth  (capital), 
if  left  in  the  wild  condition,  than  the  gold-mines  of  Col- 
orado." 

The  immediate  use  to  the  farmer  of  alfalfa,  however,  is 
to  feed  his  live-stock.  He  may  use  it  as  pasture  or  as 
hay.  In  other  w^ords,  he  may  feed  it  green  or  dry.  But  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  as  pasture  alfalfa  is  somewhat 
dangerous.  Cattle  and  sheep  which  eat  of  it  freely  be- 
come sick,  bloat,  and  often  die  rapidly.  Horses  and  swine 
may  eat  it  green  with  safety.  It  is  Vich  in  albuminoids, 
and  pigs  simply  thrive  on  it.  One  of  the  authorities  says 
that  "  alfalfa-grown  hogs  have  never  been  known  to  have 
the  cholcTa.  Diligent  inquiry  through  the  sections  of 
western  Kansas  where  hogs  have  been  grown  on  alfalfa 
fails  to  reveal  a  single  case  of  loss  by  that  disease." 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  chief  value  of  alfalfa  as 


a  food  is  to  promote  growth  of  animals,  and  that  to  produce 
fat  it  needs  some  other  food  mixed  with  it.  In  a  dry  con- 
dition it  may  be  fed  with  reasonable  safety  to  all  kinds  of 
live-stock.  It  is  cheap  in  its  production,  and  it  is  highly 
nutritious.  Its  nearest  of  kin  in  hay  is  red  clover,  and 
chemical  analysis  has  showni  that  either  as  hay  or  in  a 
green  condition  alfalfa  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  red 
clover.  It  contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  crude  pro- 
tein, the  chief  element  in  all  foods,  than  red  clover.  One 
authority  has  figured  out  that  alfalfa  is  forty-five  percent, 
better  in  feeding  value  than  clover,  and  sixty  per  cent, 
better  than  timothy  hay.  It  must  be  a  remarkable  plant, 
surely,  that  has  these  rich  food  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  resist  drouth  when  ordinary  grasses  would  die, 
and  also  the  power  to  reinvigorate  the  soil. 

One  might  ask  why,  if  all  these  things  are  true,  it  is 
not  raised  more  extensively  by  farmers  generally.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seed  is  expensive  as  yet.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  practically  new,  and  farmers  are  slow  to  take 
up  newfangled  things.  Again,  it  requires  most  skilful 
care  in  raising  it,  a  full  crop  not  being  available  for  three 
years.  At  one  year's  growth, the  plant  is  easily  killed. 
Too  much  water  or  too  little  cultivation  will  destroy  it. 
When  once  firmly  rooted  it  is  perennial,  and  requires  no 
care  except  to  gather  in  the  fruit  of  its  enduring  labor  in 
the  shape  of  strong  succulent  hay.  The  farmer  must  know 
how  to  utilize  it  as  fodder,  or  it  becomes  dangerous,  and  it 
is  for  this  and  the  other  reasons  given,  probably,  that  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  more  extensively.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
increasing  in  acreage  yearly.  The  number  of  acres  grow- 
ing in  Kansas  in  1896  was  155,949,  a  great  increase  over  the 
|)revious  year.  In  1897  the  number  of  acres  was  177,187,  an 
increase  of  more  than  21,000  in  one  year.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  profit  of  from  $10  to  $30  an  acre  in  raising  this 
crop,  and  it  is  also  said  that  it  will  remain  a  profitable 
crop,  no  matter  how  many  farmers  go  into  the  business, 
because  when  transformed  into  beef  it  makes  the  cheapest 
and  best  meat  in  the  central  West.  The  beef  industry  is 
one  that  by  the  nature  of  things  must  increase.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  sell  his  alfalfa  hay  at  paying  prices  as  hay, 
he  can  sell  it  as  beef. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Churchill  illustrates  the  staying  quali- 
ties of  alfalfa  by  saying: 

"The  alfalfa  farm  is  a  dividend -paying  investment 
through  all  kinds  of  seasons,  an  insurance  against  hail,  as 
well  as  a  guarantee  from  drouth.  I  have  seen  a  field  in 
bloom  cut  to  the  ground  by  a  June  hail,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  days  blooming  again  for  the  harvest.  AVhat  other 
crop  will  do  that?  ...  I  believe  this  is  the  best  paying 
business  in  the  West  to-day." 

There  are  many  men  in  the  West  to-day  who  have  rec- 
ognized the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Churchill  says.  The  crop 
failures  of  recent  years  showed  that  it  paid  to  raise  al- 
falfa. One  of  the  best  known  newspaper  writers  in  Ne- 
braska, J.  W.  Johnson,  told  in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
on  November  21  last,  a  story  that  illustrated  this  fact 
graphically.  He  had  been  driving  near  Culbertson,  in 
the  w^estern  part  of  Nebraska,  and  his  companion  stopped 
suddenly  and  pointed  out  a  brick  bank  building  in  town 
and  a  white  farm-house  not  far  from  town.  Those  build- 
ings concerned  the  careers  of  two  men.  One  was  a  banker 
who  had  come  out  into  Nebraska  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. He  had  been  county  treasurer  of  one  of  the  best 
know^n  counties  of  Iowa,  and  had  brought  with  him  to 
Nebraska  nearly  $30,000,  with  which  he  started  a  bank. 
He  did  very  well,  until  hard  times  came  along,  and  then 
he  got  into  difficulties.  The  other  man  was  a  Russian 
peasant,  who  came  to  the  same  place  a  year  or  two  later. 
It  took  about  all  his  savings  to  get  to  his  destination,  so 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  reached  Culbertson  he 
was  as  "poor  as  a  rat."  That  man  got  hold  of  a  bushel  of 
alfalfa  seed,  and  he  raised  as  much  of  the  hay  as  he 
could  from  it,  increasing  his  crop  year  by  year.  He 
raised  cattle  and  hogs  as  well.  He  always  had  crops 
when  corn  and  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  failed,  and  he 
always  had  live-stock  to  sell.  He  soon  so  prospered  that 
he  gave  to  each  of  his  sons  a  farm  at  marriage,  and  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  married  not  long  ago,  he  gave  $1000 
in  cash — an  unheard-of  wedding-gift  for  a  farmer  to  make 
out  in  that  territory.  This  alfalfa- grower  had  consider- 
able business  to  do  with  the  bank.  According  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  found  that  the  bank  was  in  trouble  he 
demanded  his  money.  The  bank  went  down,  but  the 
farmer  remained  in  control,  and  the  banker  had  to  quit. 
Alfalfa  for  that  man  had  not  only  withstood  all  the 
storms  of  nature,  but  had  helped  him  to  survive  the  finan- 
cial storms  that  had  swept  over  that  region.  Those  farm- 
ers in  the  West  who  have  raised  alfalfa  with  care  and 
intelligence  are  not  among  the  people  who  are  distress- 
ingly poor. 

Illustrating  again  the  profit  there  is  in  raising  alfalfa,  I 
quote  from  a  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Akers,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Irrigation,  at  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska  Irrigation  As- 
sociation, at  Lexington,  Nebraska,  on  November  20,  1896: 

But  of  all  the  ordinary  agricultural  crops,  alfalfa  is  the  most  remu- 
nerative. I  almost  fear  to  commence  to  talk  of  this  wonderful  fodder 
plant  and  to  tell  in  relation  to  it,  for  fear  of  being  thought  untruthful. 
Some  of  the  stories  told  me  on  a  late  visit  to  my  home  in  Scotts  Bluff 
County  seem  incredible,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  can  vouch 
for  the  honesty  of  the  people  who  told  me,  I  would  scarcely  dare  to 
repeat  them.  One  is  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  o(  John  li.  Stilts,  of  Mitchell 
Valley,  Scotts  Bluff  County.  He  had  a  forty-acre  field  of  alfalfa  which 
he  saved  for  seed,  and  from  this  field  he  took  thirteen  bushels  and  three 
pecks  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  $3  per  bushel ;  besides,  he  cut  one 
crop  of  hay,  which  alone  would  pay  all  the  expense  of  irrigating,  cut'- 
ting,  and  threshing,  leaving  him  a  net  profit  of  $41  25  per  acre ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  net  of  ten  per  cent,  on  $412  50  i)er  acre.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  you  had  offered  John  $30  per  acre  for  his  land  before  he 
got  his  crop,  you  would  have  gotten  the  land. 

Akin  to  alfalfa  as  a  drouth-resisting  plant  is  Kaffir  corn. 
It  is  something  new  in  agriculture  in  this  country.  It  was 
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introduced  late  in  the  eighties  from  Africa,  where  it  Iiad 
attracted  attention  in  resisting  drouth.  It  too  has  long 
roots.  They  reach  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches.  It  seems  to  have  the  power  of  sustaining  itself 
during  a  period  of  arrested  development.  In  other  words, 
it  stops  growing  in  time  of  drouth,  when  other  corn  dies, 
and  if  a  rain  comes  within  a  reasonable  time — say,  three  or 
four  weeks  after  Indian  corn  has  been  killed— it'^will  start 
up  growing  where  it  left  off,  and  produce  a  crop.  The 
Hon.  Scott  E.  Winne  is  authority  for  this  statement  re- 
garding the  drouth-defying  qualities  of  Kaffir  corn: 

"I  have  seen  Kaffir  corn  mature  a  crop  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  right  by  the  side  of  Indian  corn 
that  was  killed  by  drouth  so  that  not  even  a  nubbin  was 
matured." 

Kaffir  corn  does  not  grow  quite  as  high  as  Indian  corn. 
It  sends  out  more  than  one  flower-stalk,  and  thus  develops 
several  ears.  The  yield  of  this  kind  of  corn  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  greater  than  Indian  corn  in  good 
years,  and  when  Indian  corn  produces  absohitely  nothing, 
Kaffir  corn  has  been  known  to  produce  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  of  corn.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  it  must  be  a  complete  vegetation-killing  year 
when  it  will  not  produce  some  kind  of  a  crop.  In  1893 
there  were  45,000  acres  of  this  kind  of  corn  grown  in 
Kansas.  In  1897  there  were  371,838  acres  of  it  produced 
in  that  State.  It  was  equivalent  to  1,358,739  tons  of  corn, 
and  the  value  of  it  was  $4,076,217.  Nebraska  raised  a 
large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  corn  also.  It  has  come  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  fortune  and  economy  of  the 
West  in  the  ten  years  it  has  been  known. 

In  yielding  fodder  this  corn  has  another  desirable  char- 
acteristic. It  remains  green  until  after  the  seed  is  ripe. 
The  yield  of  this  fodder  is  nearly  double  that  of  ordinary 
corn.  The  grain  makes  good  flour,  and  is  also  a  good  pop- 
corn. As  a  food  product  it  is  not  quite  so  nutritious  for 
live-stock  as  Indian  corn,  but  the  margin  of  difference  is  so 
slight  that  only  scientific  research  is  able  to  reveal  it.  In 
a  given  quantity  it  has  been  found  that  Indian  corn  has 
81.7  percent,  of  the  substances  that  produce  heat  and  fat 
and  support  muscular  effort.  Kaffir  corn  produces  80.7 
per  cent,  of  the  same  substances  in  the  same  quantity  of 
corn.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  for  the  farmer  to  pre- 
pare the  grain  of  Kaffir  corn  for  food  than  the  old-time 
corn.  Kaffir  corn  is  harder  and  grittier,  and  needs  more 
grinding  than  its  rival.  Neither  cattle  nor  swine  make  as 
reat  a  growth  in  weight  while  being  fed  for  market  on 
Jiffir  corn  as  on  the  old-time  feeds,  but  an  exhaustive  ex- 
eriment,  made  by  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  Kansas 
i  1896,  revealed  that  when  cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  to- 
ether,  red  Kaffir  corn  (the  white  Kaffir  corn  not  being  so 
lutritious  as  the  red)  is  the  best  ration  that  can  be  used  on 
.he  farm.  That  part  of  the  product  that  the  cattle  fail  to 
use  in  beef-making  the  hogs  absorb,  and  the  minimum 
waste  results.  Elaborate  tables  have  been  made  showina: 
the  superiority  of  Kaffir  corn  to  all  other  kinds  of  corn  for 
the  Western  farmer,  all  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
drouth  -  resister,  that  it  has  the  power  to  grow  again 
after  it  has  taken  a  forced  rest,  and  that  it  does  not  be- 
come "  fired,"  as  ordinary  corn  does  in  a  time  of  hot 
winds. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the   experiments   at  the  Kansas 


Agricultural  College,  and  that  is  that  twenty  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  eight  pounds  of  Kaffir  corn  make  the 
"ideal  dairy  ration."  It  is  asserted  by  the  experts  at  this 
institution  that  on  this  ration  it  is  possible  for  the  Kansas 
dairy  cow  to  produce  the  very  best  butter  at  four  cents  a 
pound.  Allowing  two  cents  a  pound  for  freight  to  New 
York  city,  the  Kansas  dairymen  assert  that  they  can  put 
butter  on  the  market  in  the  metropolis  cheaper  than  any 
other  producers  in  the  country.  If  that  be  true,  the  out- 
look for  the  farmer  who  cultivates  these  unfailing  crops 
of  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  must  be  rosy,  for  whether  the 
farmer  decides  to  transform  these  crops  into  butter,  or  into 
beef,  pork,  or  mutton,  he  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so 
at  the  minimum  cost. 

There  is  still  another  food  coming  into  cultivation  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  will  have  an  important  effect 
probably  on  agriculture  in  those  States.  That  food  is  the 
soy  bean,  a  Japanese  product  that  was  brought  to  this 
country  in  1890.  This  bean  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
being  able  to  supply  certain  qualities  that  are  lacking  in 
all  varieties  of  corn  as  a  fattening  product.  It  is  a  little 
black  bean  that  has  been  grown  for  centuries  in  Japan, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  sauce  into  which  the  beans  are 
made  in  that  country.  None  of  the  ordinary  fodder  plants 
of  this  country  compare  with  the  soy  bean  in  nutritive 
qualities.  As  a  food  it  is  equally  attractive  to  human 
beings  as  to  live-stock.  It  compares  favorably  with  the 
ordinary  bean  for  table  use.  Its  great  value  as  a  supple- 
mental food  is  shown  by  some  tables  which  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  worked  out  in  an  experiment  with 
twelve  pigs.  When  fed  with  Kaffir-corn  meal  the  pigs  made 
a  gain  of  .50  of  a  pound  a  day.  When  fed  with  a  ration 
consisting  of  two-thirds  Kaffir  corn  and  one-third  soy  bean 
the  gain  was  1.44  pounds  a  day.  When  fed  with  a  ration 
of  ordinary  corn-meal  the  gain  a  day  was  .80  of  a  pound. 
When  fed  on  a  ration  of  tw^o-thirds  ordinary  corn-meal  and 
one-third  soy  bean  the  gain  was  1.46  pounds  a  day.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  Japanese  beans  that  are  undergoing  in- 
vestigation in  the  West.  In  alfal  fa  and  Kaffir  corn  the  farm- 
er has  two  splendid  weapons  with  which  to  contest  with 
nature  for  supremacy.  The  officials  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  two  crops 
will  be  the  "probable  salvation  of  western  Kansas  and 
other  portions  of  our  Western  country  under  similar  cli- 
matic conditions." 

When  one  goes  about  an  agricultural  community  and 
talks  with  this  and  that  man,  he  is  likely  to  become  con- 
fused as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  various  branches  of 
farming.  One  man  will  assert  that  it  pays  best  to  raise 
fruits.  Another  will  declare  for  live-stock.  Another  will 
assert  that  wheat  is  the  only  crop  worth  while  producing. 
As  each  branch  is  extolled,  and  only  the  good  points  of 
that  branch  brought  to  the  front,  one  wonders  how  any 
farmer  ever  failed  in  raising  almost  anything  on  his  prop- 
erty. It  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  unbiassed 
judgments  about  crops,  and  especially  about  alfalfa,  that 
Secretary  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture had  this  to  say  in  one  of  his  official  reports: 

"To  be  persuaded  of  its  worth  and  importance  does  not 
necessitate  accepting  without  qualification  the  honestly 
made,  well-meant,  yet  almost  incredible  statements  of 
yields  and  profits.  Discounted  fully  one-half,  they  still 
indicate  that  under  conditions  such  as  prevail  on  millions 


of  Kansas  acres,  alfalfa  can  and  should  early  become  a 
factor  in  our  agricultural  economy  and  prosperity." 

If  alfalfa  may  be  called  the  "  gentle  queen  of  the  prai- 
rie," surely  Kaffir  corn  may  be  designated  properly  as  the 
stalwart  king  and  consort.  And  it  is  not  too  great  a  stretch 
of  the  fancy  to  denominate  the  soy  bean  as^an  attractive 
prince  of  the  realm. 


THE    WATER-HYACINTII    PEST    IN 
FLORIDA. 

It  seems  stiange  to  denominate  so  beautiful  a  flower 
as  most  of  us  regard  the  hyacinth  a  pest,  and  yet  too 
nuich  of  a  good  thing,  not  propei-ly  placed,  frequently  be- 
comes noxious;  thus  it  is  with  the  water-hyacinth  in 
Florida.  Its  beauty  can  be  seen  from  the  vignette,  which 
represents  the  hyacinth  in  full  bloom,  and  its  pestiferous 
qualities  will  have  to  be  imagined  from  the  following  de- 
scription. 

It  is  not  actually  known  when  or  how  this  flower  was 
first  introduced  into  Florida,  although  statistics  tell  us 
that  it  was  found  in  the  St.  Johns  RiVer  about  1890,  in  a 
pond  somewhere  near  Palatka.  The  settlers  tell  us  that 
in  cleaning  out  this  pond  some  of  the  plants  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  they  grew,  and  were  so  beautiful  that  set- 
tlers transplanted  them  to  different  parts  of  the  river,  to 
beautify  their  places,  and  thus  the  seemingly  irreparable 
mistake  was  made. 

The  hyacinth  is  a  native  of  South  America,  has  a  thick 
bushy  root,  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  without  any 
apparent  attachment  to  the  bottom.  If  it  could  be  kept 
near  the  shore  no  danger  need  be  apprehended,  but  wind 
and  storms  send  it  floating  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  in  such  large  masses  that  navigation  is  seriously 
impeded,  and  the  captains  of  the  river  craft  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  it  with  growing  fear  and  horror. 

As  I  was  sailing  up  the  river  on  the  old  steamer  Ewr- 
glades,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  toward  Jacksonville, 
I  noticed  this  great  green  mass.  As  we  sailed  farther  up, 
it  became  so  thick  that  the  vessel  advanced  with  difficul- 
ty. The  illustration  shows  how  our  steamer  struck  the 
mass.  We  backed  and  pushed,  and  finally  extricated  our- 
selves. The  small  stern -paddle  boats  can  hardly  push 
their  Avay  through  these  large  masses,  and  at  times  are 
completely  blocked,  I  have  seen  vessels  going  at  full 
speed  brought  to  a  complete  standstill. 

These  plants  are  capable  of  doing  considerable  damage 
in  many  ways  other  than  that  of  endangering  navigatioh. 
They  propagate  so  fast  and  grow  so  rank  that  the  nar- 
row creeks  running  into  the  larger  river  are  so  thoroughly 
covered,  from  bank  to  bank,  that  boards  can  belaid  across 
that  would  easily  bear  a  person,  so  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  expect  anything  short  of  a  dredging-machine  to  pene- 
trate them.  One  can  also  see  how  much  danger  may  lie 
concealed  under  this  dense  mass.  It  imperils  the  health 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  it  grows  so  rank,  being 
washed  up  on  the  bank,  carrying  with  it  the  refuse  that 
has  been  caught  among  its  tangled  mass,  and  decaying, 
sends  forth  odors  that  are  neither  the  most  pleasant  to  in- 
hale nor  the  most  healthful  to  breathe.  Then,  too,  the 
hyacinth  is  destroying  the  timber  industry,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  float  the  logs,  and  it  is  menacing  the  livelihood 
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of  the  fishermen,  by  preventing  them  from  spreading  their 
nets  as  has  been  their  custom  in  the  past;  and  not  only 
are  the  fishermen  prevented  from  catcliing  the  fish,  but 
the  fish  get  under  these  hirge  masses  and  multiply  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  The  fish  dying  in  large  numbers, 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  floating  on  the  water,  lodge  amongst 
the  other  decaying  matter  on  the  banks,  and  constitute 
a  dangerous  menace  to  the  health  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  hyacinth  is  getting  lo  be  so  abundant. 

The  query  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  An  agent  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
been  sent  to  Florida  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  can  be 
done.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  if  the  red  spi- 
der or  some  natural  enemy  of  the  plant  were  deposited 
there  it  would  be  effectual  in  ridding  Florida  of  the  pest; 
but  after  this  work  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  Flo- 
ridians  had  got  rid  of  their  dreaded  hyacinth,  they  might 
possibly  find  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  newly  im- 
ported exterminator. 

But  certain  it  is  something  must  be  done  or  the  rivers 
will  soon  be  completely  choked,  navigation  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  the  water-hyacinth  will  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  plagues  of  modern  limes. 


KEORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NAVAL 

PERSONNEL,  AND  ITS  BEAKINO  UPON 

EFFICIENCY. 

The  building  of  new  ships  and  the  providing  them 
with  jirmaments  have  absorbed  during  a  large  part  of  the 
last  sixteen  years  that  portion  of  the  public  attention  and 
energy  given  lo  naval  affairs — a  work  Avhich  has  been  al- 
most wholly  creative  and  administrative. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  reconstruction  our 
navy  consisted  of  a  few  wooden  corvettes,  which  had  long 
been  anything  but  a  source  of  pride  or  security  lo  the 
country,  and  which  were  following  one  another  lo  "  Rotten 
Row  "  with  appalling  speed.  Unless  the  country  meant 
to  disappear  as  a  naval  power,  it  w^as  necessary  to  build 
ships;  and  so  the  work  began,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day,  and  still  continues.  First,  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats weie  supplied  to  take  the  places  of  the  old  vessels; 
then,  as  our  industrial  facilities  increased,  armored  cruis- 
ers were  produced,  and,  finally,  battle-ships  and  torpedo- 
boats,  until  the  fleet,  built  and  building,  is  of  respectable 
size,  and  the  vessels  are,  of  their  respective  classes,  equal 
to  the  best  in  foreign  navies. 

This  work  depended  upon  a  great  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  could  not  have  been  effected  witliout  it.  Its 
demands  induced  and  fostered  this  development.  There 
w^as  in  the  United  States  little  knowledge  of  sleel-making. 
Men  claiming  to  be  expert  metallurgists  still  argued  vehe- 
mently in  favor  of  cast-iron  guns.  There  was  no  establish- 
ment in  the  country  that  could  produce  the  forgings  for 
an  eight -inch  gun,  and  none  that  could  roll  five -inch 
armor.  In  the  rapid  strides  of  the  past  ten  years  these 
facts  have  been  almost  forgotten;  but  they  existed,  and 
the}'  serve  to  mark  the  industrial  advance  which  has 
placed  our  ship-yards  and  armor-plants  in  a  position  to 
seek  and  obtain*^  foreign  .contracts,  not  finding  in  those 
fi'om  their  own  government  enough  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed. 

There  w^as  little  to  do  at  sea  when  this  movement  began, 
and  comparatively  few  officers  were  employed  at  sea.  The 
ships,  diminished  in  number  and  small  in  size,  not  only  did 
not  demand  them,  but  could  not  accommodate  them.  The 
surplus  were  available  for  other  duties,  and  were  largely 
so  employed.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Fish  Commission, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  all  the  naval  oflices  of  the 
government  were  filled  with  officers  deprived  of  their 
legitimate  and  proper  field  of  duty  and  experience  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  fleet. 

To  this  surplus  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy  brought  new 
duties,  but  duties  wliich  w^ere  technical,  not  military.  They 
were  employed  very  largely  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  ordnance,  and  also  in  steel  inspection,  in  the  supervision 
of  equipment,  and  in  the  domain  of  electricity.  Well 
grounded  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  at  An- 
napolis, versatile,  adaptable,  and  ambitious  of  results, 
naval  officers  took  for  fifteen  years,  after  the  first  appro- 
priations for  new  ships,  a  large  part  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  fleet,  and  are  entitled  to  corresponding  credit  for  its 
successful  accomplishments  In  the  mean  time  the  stagna- 
tion of  promotion,  which  had  begun  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  grew  continually  more  pronounced,  and  men 
began  to  get  old  in  the  subordinate  grades.  In  1875  oflfl- 
cers  reached  command  rank  at  the  age  of  thirty-four;  in 
1885,  at  forty;  and  in  1895,  at  forty-nine.  While,  how- 
ever, the  naval  mind  was  occupied  more  with  questions  of 
construction  and  of  armament  than  with  those  of  military 
organization  and  efficiency — i.'e.,  more  with  the  material 
of  war  than  with  the  means  of  using  it — this  block  in  the 
flow  of  promotion,  and  its  effect  upon  the  service,  failed 
lo  attract  the  attention  due  to  its  importance. 

But  with  the  completion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ves- 
sels again  to  place  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  a 
respectable  and  rising  naval  power — a  period  which  may 
be  regarded  as  beginning  with  the  first  assemblage,  in 
1889,  of  a  squadron  of  the  new  cruisers,  and  with  the  re- 
turn of  officers  to  their  natural  and  proper  field  of  effort 
— military  questions  asserted  their  supremacy,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  future  employment  and  value  of  the  new 
ships,  produced  by  a  stagnation  of  promotion  unexampled 
in  naval  history,  began  to  be  widely  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  reme- 
dying this  growing  evil  took  place  in  1891,  when  Secre- 
tary Tracy  organized  a  board  of  officers,  presided  over  by 
Captain  Phythian,  to  report  upon  its  causes  and  the  ne- 
cessary measures  of  reform.  Captain  Mahan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  board.  It  made  an  exhaustive  report,  showing 
plainly  and  h)gically  that  defective  and  ill-considered  le- 
gislation and  administration  extending  over  a  long  period 
had  produced  only  natural  and  to  be  expected  results, 
and  it  recommended  incisive  and  effective — in  some  re- 
spects, drastic — measures  of  reform.  This  report  pleased 
neither  the  navy  nor  the  Department.  It  was  a  cold, 
olear-cut  analysis  of  the  situation,  and  its  recommendations 
were  made  without  regard  to  individuals  or  classes  of  of- 
ficers, but  wholly  in  the  interests  of  military  (naval)  ef- 
ficiency. The  majority  of  naval  officers,  conservative  by 
habit  and  tradition,  opposed  any  change,  and  the  report 
was  pigeonholed.  But  its  able  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  without  effect,  and  those  who  advocated 


this  im.portant  reform  were  encouraged  to  continue  their 
efforts. 

The  next  step  was  Congressional.  In  January,  1894,  a 
joint  subcommittee,  consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives  from  their  respective  naval  committees, 
was  appointed  "  lo  fully  investigate  and  consider  the  en- 
tire subject  of  the  rank,  pay,  and  all  other  matters  relating 
lo  the  personnel  of  the  navy. "  This  joint  subcommittee  sat 
for  about  a  j^ear,  heard  testimony  and  suggestions  from 
line-officers  of  the  several  grades,  from  staff-officers,  and 
from  representatives  of  the  enlisted  men,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  formulated  its  opinions  and  conclusions  in  a 
bill  which  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Butler 
of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Meyer  of  Louisiana.  The  characteristics  of  this  bill 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Piiy  thian  Board 
report  of  tliree  years  before — viz.,  that  arbitrary  transfers 
to  the  retired  list  or  to  a  "reserved  list  for  shore  duty 
only,"  lo  relieve  the  stagnation  in  promotion,  and  selection 
in  some  form  which  should  constantly  discriminate  be- 
tw^een  officers,  and  bring  to  command  and  flag  rank  only 
those  of  superior  ability,  character,  and  acquirements,  were 
both  essential  to  naval  efficiency. 

The  joint  subcommittee  bill  failed.  It  received  little 
or  no  support  from  the  Department,  and  its  enemies  in  the 
navy  were  active.  There  was  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  favor,  or  at  least  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  limiting  debate  and  bringing  it  to  a 
vote;  but  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp,  whose  influence  had  been 
enlisted  against  it,  would  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a  vote. 
A  decided  step  in  advance  had,  however,  been  made,  and 
the  character  of  the  opposition  to  reform  had  been  more 
clearly  defined.  In  the  line  of  the  navy  it  came  from 
officers  who  w^ere  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  in  existing  laws  which  impaired  the  security  of 
the  promotion  of  each  in  his  turn  to  the  highest  grade, 
and  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-lwo  with  the  high- 
est pay.  They  maintained  that  all  officers  were  of  equal 
merit,  or  of  merit  so  nearly  equal  that  no  board  could  dis- 
criminate with  justice  to  individuals,  or  with  advantage  to 
the  service,  and,  therefore,  that  seniority  constituted  a  par- 
amount claim  to  promotion.  They  admitted  that  this 
system  had  wholly  broken  dow^n  in  war;  that  in  1861, 
with  a  navy  list  whose  composition  and  formation  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  existing  to-day — i.  e.,  the  re- 
sult of  a  "system  of  promotion  by  seniority  during  a  long 
period  of  peace — complete  reorganization  of  the  p<37\v6'?i7ze^ 
was  necessary  before  the  navy  was  put  fairly  upon  a  war 
footing;  that  of  the  seventy-six  captains  at  the  head  of 
the  navy  at  that  time  very  few  achieved  distinction,  and 
that  the  great  majority  were  set  aside  altogether,  their 
places  being  taken  l)y  younger  men.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
face  of  this  tremendous  object-lesson,  they  insisted  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  but  that  the 
necessary  changes  should  be  effected  after  war  breaks  out — 
which  means,  under  present  conditions,  that  they  shall  be 
made  in  the  face  of  an  alert  and  prepared  enemy.  For  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  views  of  these  officers 
are  not  sustained  by  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  foreign 
naval  power.  Abroad  it  is  held  thai  everything  which  can 
be  done  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war  should  be  done, 
and  while  the  final  test  of  military  worth  is  undoubtedly 
active  service,  that  it  is  better  and  safer  to  select  those  of 
the  best  promise,  of  superior  industry  and  capacity,  than 
to  trust  to  chance  alone.  Much  of  the  woik,  also,  upon 
which  the  success  of  campaigns  depends — the  work  of  or- 
ganization and  administration — is  the  same  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  can  be  judged  with  equal  fairness. 

And  of  the  advantages  of  more  rapid  promotion  there  is 
no  doubt;  that  is  a  feature  apart  from  selection,  and  may 
be  separately  considered.  Men  must  be  young,  or  they  will 
not  have  the  vitality  for  war.  If  on  the  downhill  side  of 
life,  they  cannot  endure  its  physical  and  nervous  strains. 
That  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  all  wars  of  any 
considerable  duration. 

No  other  navy  has  a  record  of  service  comparable  with 
that  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  the  two  lead- 
ing features  controlling  advancement  here  referred  to  as 
essential  have  been  in  operation  for  generations.  Officers 
are  selected  for  each  promotion  up  to  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  there  is  in  each  grade  an  age  for  retirement  which 
limits  the  age  of  promotion  lo  the  next  grade  above  and 
weeds  out  the  poorest  men — viz.,  those  who  have  not  been 
selected.  A  lieutenant  is  retired  at  forty-five,  a  commander 
at  fifty,  a  captain  at  fifty-five.  The  retiring  regulations  of 
the  British  navy  applied  to  the  United  States  navy  at  the 
present  time  would  retire  twenty-four  of  the  forty-five 
captains,  sixty-nine  of  the  eighty-five  commanders,  all  of 
the  lieutenant-commanders,  and  seventy-tw^o — nearly  one- 
third — of  the  lieutenants.  Great  Britain  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary lo  keep  the  personnel  of  her  navy  young  and  vigor- 
ous, and  to  get  the  best  men  in  the  highest  places.  She 
has  thus  had  a  navy  always  ready  for  war,  and  one  which 
has  alw^ays  stood  the  test  of  war  without  disorganizing 
changes  in  its  rank  list.  She  has  never  had  an  experience 
like  ours  in  1861-5,  when  a  lieutenant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  a  rear-admiral  at  its  close.  A  system  which 
has  endured  such  strains  and  achieved  such  results  is 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 

There  was  still  another  important  source  of  opposition 
to  naval  reform  in  the  attitude  and  aspirations  of  the 
corps  of  naval  engineers.  In  the  new  ships  the  domain 
of  mechanics  was  complete.  Everything  was  done  by  or 
through  steam-power,  the  electric  and  hydraulic  motors 
being  worked  by  steam  through  a  conversion  of  energy; 
and  the  engineers  claimed  that  this  great  change  gave  to 
their  profession  an  added  importance,  and  should  increase 
their  authority  and  the  scope  of  their  duties.  This  view^ 
was  opposed  by  the  line,  which  claimed  that  the  prime 
conditions  of  military  organization  were  not  aff'ected,  and 
that,  whether  ships  were  propelled  by  oars,  sails,  or  steam, 
the  functions  of  her  captain  and  other  military  officers  re- 
mained the  same,  and  that  their  authority  should  not  be 
divided  or  impaired. 

Much  was  said  on  both  sides.  Both  had  their  adher- 
ents, and  the  real  issue  was  not  always  clearly  under- 
stood; but  what  is  material  to  the  present  subject  is  that 
it  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  so 
long  as  line-officers  and  engineers  were  at  odds.  That 
was  plainly  stated  by  public  men  whose  dictum  was  con- 
clusive. 

Matters  were  in  this  shape  when,  last  fall,  the  board  pre- 
sided over  by  Assistant-Secretary  Roosevelt  was  organ- 
ized to  consider  and  report  upon  the  existing  difiiculties 
and  propose  remedies.     Apart  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spe- 


cial interest  in  the  navy,  his  name  was  a  gliarantee  for 
the  thorough  and  conscientious  treatment  of  any  subject 
to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  and  the  naval  members 
of  the  board  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  service. 
There  were  seven  line-officers  and  four  engineers. 

Their  report,  presented  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  is 
now  before  Congress.  Its  striking  and  radical  feature  is 
the  incorporation  of  the  engineers  with  the  line  of  the 
navy,  or  the  abolition  of  the  engineers  as  a  separate 
corps.  Of  course  this  change  is  lo  be  applied  gradually 
to  existing  conditions.  The  older  engineers  are  to  have 
simply  a  change  of  title,  but  no  change  of  duties.  The 
members  of  an  intermediate  group  may,  if  they  elect  to  do 
so,  and  can  pass  the  required  examinations,  be  assigned 
to  the  general  duties  of  Ihe  line,  including  succession  to 
command;  otherwise  they  are  classed  with  the  first  group. 
The  younger  engineers  are  required  lo  qualify  within  a 
certain  time  for  line  duties  in  all  respects.  Nearly  all  of 
those  engineers  who  must  or  may  undertake  general  line 
duties  are  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  have  re- 
ceived a  military  training.  The  bill  provides  also  for  a 
corps  of  w^arrant- machinists  for  engine-room  watches, 
and  when  the  change  has  been  completed  a  lieutenant 
will  be  detailed  as  chief  engineer  of  a  ship,  as  now  he  is 
detailed  as  her  navigator,  and  will  command  the  engineer 
division. 

This  scheme  runs  counter  lo  tradition,  and  has  naturally 
excited  some  opposition;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  men  in  the  service  accepted  it  at 
once,  showing  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
wei'e  prepared  for  this  solution  of  the  vexed  problem. 
Line-officers  are  more  than  half  engineers  alread3^  They 
have  had,  from  the  beginning  of  our  naval  renaissance, 
control  of  the  design,  installation,  and  management  of  all 
electrical  and  ordnance  machinery,  and  have  successfully 
met  the  attendant  demands.  To  be  thoroughly  compe- 
tent naval  officers  of  the  present  day,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  engineers,  and  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admirable  letter, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  board,  this  is  set  forth  with 
effective  reasoning.  The  change  will  have  also  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  simplifying  relations  on  board  ship, 
and  removing  causes  of  friction. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  questions  passed  upon  by 
the  board,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many  officers,  not  the 
most  importjmt  one.  The  combining  of  line  and  engi- 
neers was  simply  enlarging  the  sphere  of  duties  of  naval 
officers.  There  remained  the  pressing  demand  for  im- 
proving the  military  condition  of  the  nav}'. 

Briefly,  the  two  prime  conditions  which  must  be  met  by 
any  real  refoi-m  of  our  system  of  naval  advancement  are: 

(1)  To  bring  picked  men  to  the  head  of  the  list — i.e.,  to 
the  highest  commands  and  responsibilities. 

(2)  To  secure  promotion  to  command  rank  prior  to  that 
age  at  which,  through  long  service  as  a  subordinate,  an 
officer's  capacity  of  adapting  himself  to  new  conditions 
and  to  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment  and  author- 
ity has  become  seiiously  impaired. 

The  Roosevelt  Board,  like  the  Phythian  Board  and  the 
joint  subcommittee  of  1894,  recognized  these  essentials 
in  the  measui-es  of  reform  which  it  proposed.  It  prescribed 
the  number  of  vacancies  which  should  take  place  in  the 
several  grades  each  year — thirteen  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, twenty  in  that  of  commander,  twenty-nine  in  that  of 
lieutenant-commander,  and  forty  in  that  of  lieutenant.  If 
these  occurred  through  natural  causes,  well  and  good, 
and  a  measure  of  voluntary  retirement  was  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  vacancies.  But,  if  not,  a  board 
of  rear-admirals,  was  to  be  appointed  towards  the  close  of 
each  year  to  produce  the  vacancies  by  transferring  such 
ofiicers  as  it  should  select  to  the  retired  list. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  radical  measure.  It  will  still 
leave  some  of  the  lists,  notably  those  of  the  lieutenant- 
commanders  and  lieutenants,  filled  with  officers  too  old, 
according  to  naval  standards  and  the  expeiience  of  active 
service,  for  the  subordinate  duties  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  but  it  will  arrest  the  present  stagnation 
of  promotion,  and  will  probably  turn  the  tide  in  the  oth- 
er direction.  The  age  of  attaining  command  rank,  which 
is  now  fifty,  and  steadily  increasing — which  within  eight 
years,  under  present  laws,  will  be  fif  ly-five — would  remain 
stationary  for  a  few  years,  and  would  then  probably  grad- 
uall}^  decrease. 

The  present  bill  is  the  latest  step  in  a  series  of  move- 
ments, actuated  by  the  same  necessity,  meant  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result,  and  which  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  similarity  of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
The  Roosevelt  Board,  like  its  predecessors,  finds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  promote  all  officers  to  command  lank,  or  all 
those  who  reach  command  rank  to  flag  lank,  and  main- 
tain the  wavy  in  a  healthy  and  fit  condition  for  war.  The 
proportion  of  subordinate  officers  to  those  of  command 
rank  is  so  great  ihat  if  all  are  promoted  they  reach  com- 
mand rank  loo  late  in  life  successfully  to  take  up  its  new 
and  important  duties;  and  the  proportion  of  commanding 
officers  to  flag-officers  is  so  great  that  if  all  are  promoted 
•the  tenure  of  fiag  rank  is  too  short.  It  being  necessary, 
then,  to  retire  officers  in  the  intermediate  grades,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  this  retirement  shall  best  be  effected, 
and  the  board  decides  that  it  should  be  done  by  selec- 
tion. This  is  the  only  feature  of  the  board's  report 
which  was  not  unanimously  agreed  to.  One  of  its  mem- 
bers, having  certainly  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  ultra  conservatives  when  he 
desired  this  retirement  to  be  effected  "  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  intelligence" — i.e.,  by  chance  or  lot. 
But  this  view  received  only  slight  support;  and  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  assert  that,  when  enforced  retirements 
are  to  be  made,  the  best  officers,  or  those  considered  the 
best,  should  be  retained.  That  is  merely  following  a  rule 
adopted  in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 

The  case,  so  far  as  regards  the  importance — more  than 
the  importance,  the  necessity — of  this  reform,  seems  lo 
be  closed.  If,  as  a  distinguished  naval  authority  has  as- 
serted, "a  ship  is  worth  no  more  than  the  man  who  com- 
mands her,"  it  is  imperative  that  this  man  should  have 
every  advantage  of  training  and  experience.  Existing 
conditions  deny  this  absolutely  to  the  men  who  will  in  a 
few  years  command  our  ships — even  to  the  men  who  will 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  command  our  squadrons.  No  bill 
which  has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy  is  of  moie  importance  than  this  mea- 
sure to  make  and  to  keep  the  personnel  equal  to  its  ships 
and  guns,  and  able  to  meet  all  demands  in  war  as  well  a& 
in  Deace. 
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DEATH    AND    THE     CHILD 


15  Y     STEPHEN     CRANE. 


THE  peasants  who  were  streaming  down  the  moun- 
tain trail  had  in  their  sharp  terror  evidently  lost 
tlieir  ability  to  count.  Tlie  cattle  and  the  huge 
rounl  l)un<iles  seemed  to  suffice  to  the  minds  of 
the  crowd  if  ihere  were  now  two  in  each  case  where 
there  had  been  three.  This  brown  stream  poured  on 
with  a  constant  wastage  of  goods  and  beasts.  A  goat 
fell  behind  to  scout  the  dried  grass,  and  its  owner, 
howling,  flogging  his  donkeys,  passed  far  ahead.  «  A  coli, 
suddenly  frightened,  made  a  stumblmg  charue  up  the 
Inll-side.  Tlie  ex[)enditure  was  always  protiigate,  and 
alvvays  unnamed,  unnoted.  It  was  as  if  fear  was  a  river, 
and  this  horde  had  simply  been  caught  in  the  torrent, 
man  tumbling  over  beast,  beast  over  man,  as  helpless  in 
it  as  the  logs  that  fall  and  shoulder  grindingly  through 
the  gorges  of  a  lumber  country.  It  was  a  freshet  that 
might  sear  the  face  of  the  tall  quiet  mountain;  it  might 
draw  a  livid  line  across  tlie  land,  this  downpour  of  fear, 
with  a  thousand  homes  adrift  in  the  current— men,  wo- 
men, babes,  animals.  From  it  thei-c  arose  a  constant  bab- 
ble of  tongues,  shrill,  l)roken,  and  sometimes  choking,  as 
from  men  drowning.  Many  made  gestures,  painting  their 
agonies  on  the  air  with  fingers  that  twirled  swiftly. 

TTie  blue  bay  with  its  pointed  ships,  and  the  white 
town,  lay  below  them — distant,  flat,  serene.  There  was 
upon' this  vista  a  peace  that  a  bird  knows,  when  high  in 
air  it  surveys  the  world,  a  great  calm  thing  rolling  noise- 
lessly toward  the  end  of  the  mystery.  Hereon  the  height 
one  felt  the  existence  of  the  universe  scornfully  defining 
the  pain  in  ten  thousand  minds.  The  sky  was  an  arch 
of  stoliil  sapphire.  Even  to  the  mountains,  raising  their 
mighty  shapes  from  the  valley,  this  headlong  rush  of  the 
fugitives  Was  too  minute.  The  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  hills 
combined  in  their  grandeur  to  term  this  misery  inconse- 
quent. Then,  too,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  face 
seen  as  it  passed  on  the  flood  reflected  curiously  the  spirit 
of  them  all,  and  still  more.  One  saw  then  a  woman  of 
the  opinion  of  the  vaults  above  the  clouds.  When  a  child 
cried,  it  cYwA  always  because  of  some  adjacent  misfor- 
tune,'somo  discomfort  of  a  pack-saddle,  or  rudeness  of  an 
encircling  arm.  In  the  dismal  melody  of  this  flight  there 
were  often  sounding  chords  of  apathy.  Into  these  pre- 
occupied countenances  one  felt  that  needles  could  be 
thrust  without  purchasing  a  scream.  The  trail  wound 
here  and  there,  as  the  sheep  had  willed  in  the  making 
of  it. 

Although  this  throng  seemed  to  prove  that  the  whole 
of  humanity  was  fleeing  in  one  direction— with  every  tie 
severed  that  binds  us  to  the  soil— a  yoinig  man  was  walk- 
ing rapidly  up  the  mountain,  hastening  to  a  side  of  the 
palh  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  some  particularly  wide 
rush  of  people  and  cattle.  He  looked  at  everything  in 
agitation  and  pity.  Frequently  he  called  admonitions  to 
maniacal  fugitives,  and  at  other  moments  he  exchanged 
strange  stares  with  the  imperturbable  ones.  They  seem- 
ed to  him  to  wear  merely  the  expressions  of  so  many 
bowlders  rolling  down  the  hill.  He  exhibited  wonder 
and  awe  with  his  pitying  glances. 

Turning  once  toward  the  rear,  he  saw^  a  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  marching  the  same  way. 


He  waited  then,  subconsciously  elate  at  a  prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  into  words  the  emotion  which  hereto- 
fore had  only  been  expressed  in  the  flash  of  eyes  and 
sensitive  movements  of  his  flexil)le  mouth.  He  spoke  to 
the  officer  in  rapid  French,  waving  his  arms  wddly,  and 
often  pointing  with  a  dramatic  finger. 

"  Ah,  this  "is  too  cruel,  too  cruel,  too  cruell  Is  it  not? 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  as  bad  as  this.  I  did  not 
think — God's  mercy! — I  did  not  think  at  all.  And  yet  I 
am  a  Greek.  Or  at  least  my  father  was  a  Greek,  t  did 
not  come  here  to  fight.  I  am  really  a  correspondent,  you 
see.  I  was  to  write  for  an  Italian  paper.  I  have  been 
educated  in  Italy.  I  have  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in 
Italy.  At  the  schools  and  universities.  I  knew  nothing 
of  war!  I  was  a  student — a  student.  1  came  here  merely 
because  my  father  was  a  Greek,  r-jid  for  his  sake  I  thouglit 
of  Greece — I  loved  Greece.      But  I  did  not  di-eam — " 

He  paused,  breathing  heavily.  His  eyes  glistened  from 
that  soft  overflow  which  comes  on  occasion  to  the  glance 
of  a  young  woman.  Eager,  passionate,  profoundly  moved, 
his  first  words  while  facing  the  procession  of  fugitives 
had  been  an  active  definition  of  his  own  dimension,  his 
personal  relation  to  men,  geography,  life.  Throughout 
he  had  preserved  the  fiery  dignity  of  a  tragedian. 

The  officer's  manner  at\)nce  deferred  to  this  outburst. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  polite  but  mournful,  "these  poor  people! 
These  poor  people!  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of 
these  poor  people." 

The  young  man  declaimed  again.  "1  had  no  dream — 
I  had  no  dream  that  it  would  be  like  this!  This  is  too 
cruel!  Too  cruel!  Now  I  want  to  be  a  soldier.  Tsow  1 
want  to  fight.  Now  I  want  to  do  battle  for  the  land  of 
my  father."  He  made  a  sweeping  gesture  into  the  north- 
west. 

The  officer  was  also  a  young  man,  but  he  was  bronzed 
and  steady.  Above  his  high  military  collar  of  crimson 
cloth,  with  one  silver  star  upon  it,  api)eared  a  profile 
stern,  quiet,  and  confident,  respecting  fate,  fearing  only 
opinion.  His  clothes  W(M-e  coveied  with  dust;  the  oidy 
bright  spot  was  the  flame  of  the  crimson  collar.  At  the 
violent  cries  of  his  companion  he  smiled  as  if  to  himself, 
meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  glance  ahead. 

From  a  land  toward  which  their  faces  were  bent  cnme 
a  continuous  boom  of  artillery  fire.  It  was  sounding  in 
regular  measures  like  the  beating  of  a  colossal  cloek  — ;i 
clock  that  was  counting  the  seconds  in  the  lives  of  the 
stars,  and  men  had  time  to  die  between  the  ticks.  Solenm, 
oracular,  inexorable,  the  great  seconds  tolled  ovei-  the 
hills  as  if  God  fronted  this  dial  rimmed  by  the  hoiizon. 
The  soldier  and  the  correspondent  found  themselves  si- 
lent. The  latter  in  particular  was  sunk  in  a  great  mourn- 
fulness,  as  if  he  had  resolved  willy-nilly  to  swing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  where  dwell  secrets  of  his  kind,  and 
had  learned  beforehand  that  all  to  be  met  there  was  cruel- 
ty and  hopelessness.  A  strap  of  his  bright  new  leather 
leggings  came  unfastened,  and  he  bowed  over  it  slowly, 
impressively,  as  one  bending  over  the  grave  of  a  child. 

Then  suddenly  the  reverberations  mingled,  until  one 
could  not  separate  an  explosion  from  atioiher,  and  into 
the  hubbub  came  the  drawling  sound  of  a  leisurely  mus- 
ketry  fire.     Instantly,  for  some  reason   of   cadence,  the 


noise  was  irritating,  sill}^  infantile.  This  uproar  ^^■as 
childish.  It  forced'the  nerves  to  (;bjeet.  to  protest  against 
this  racket,  which  was  as  idle  as  the  din  of  a  lad  with  a 
drum. 

The  Lieutenant  lifted  his  finger  and  jxunted.  He  spoke 
in  vexed  tones,  as  if  he  held  the  other  man  personally 
responsible  for  the  noise.  "  Well,  there!"  he  said.  "If 
you  wish  fur  war,  you  have  now  an  opportunity  magnifi- 
cent." 

The  correspondent  raised  himself  upon  his  toes.  He 
tapped  his  chest  with  gloomy  pride.  "Y^es!  There  is 
war — there  is  the  war  I  wish  to  enter.  I  fling  myself  in. 
I  am  a  Greek — a  Greek,  you  understand.  I  wish  to  fight 
for  my  country.  Y^ou  know  the  way!  Lead  me!  I  offer 
myself."  Struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  he  brought  a 
case  from  his  pocket,  and  extracting  a  card,  handed  it  to 
the  officer  with  a  bow.  "My  name  is  Feza,"  he  said, 
simply. 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  soldier's  face.  There 
were  pity  and  pride— the  vanity  of  experience— and  con- 
tempt in  it.  "Very  well,"  he  said,  returning  the  bow. 
"  If  my  com]\any  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  I  shall  be 
glad  for  the  honor  of  your  conq^anionship.  If  my  com- 
pany is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  I  will  make  other 
arrangements  for  30U." 

Feza  bowed  once  more,  very  stiffly,  and  correctly  spoke 
his  thanks.  On  the  edga  of  what  he  took  to  be  a  great 
venture  toward  death,  he  discovered  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  something  in  the  Lieutenant's  tone.  Things  immedi- 
ately assumed  new  and  extraordinary  proportions.  The 
battle,  the  great  carnival  of  woe,  was  sunk  at  once  to  an 
equation  with  a  vexation  by  a  stranger.  He  wanted  to 
ask  the  Lieutenant  what  was  his  meaning.  He  bowed 
again  miijestically;  the  Lieutenant  bowed.  They  flung  a 
siiadow^  of  manners,  of  capering  tinsel  ceremony,  across  a 
land  that  groaiu^d,  and  it  satisfied  something  within  them- 
selves completely. 

In  the  mean"  time  the  river  of  fleeing  villagers  had 
changed  to  simply  a  last  dropping  of  belated  creatures, 
who  fled  past,  stammering,  and  flinging  their  hands  high. 
The  two  men  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  great  hill.  Be- 
fore them  was  a  green  i)lain  as  level  as  an  inland  sea.  It 
swept  northward,  and  merged  finjilly  into  a  length  of  sil- 
very mist.  Upon  the  near  part  of  this  plain,  and  upon  two 
aray  treeless  mountains  at  the  sides  of  it,  W(  redittle  bhick 
lines,  from  which  floated  slanting  sheets  of  smoke.  It  wtis 
not  a  battle  to  the  nerves.  One  could  survey  it  with  equa- 
nimity, as  if  it  were  a  tea  table,  but  upon  Peza's  mind  it 
struck  a  loud  clanging  blow.  It  was  war.  Edified, 
aghast,  triumphant,  he  paused  suddenly,  his  lips  apart. 
He  remembered  the  pageants  of  cinnage  that  had  marched 
through  the  dreams  of  his  childhood.  Love  he  knew^  that 
he  had  confronted,  alone,  isolated,  wondering,  an  indi- 
vidual, an  atom  taking  the  hand  of  a  titanic  principle. 
But  like  the  faintest  breeze  on  his  forehead,  he  felt  here 
the  vibration  from  the  hearts  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  Lieutenant's  nostrils  were  moving.  "  I  must  go  at 
once,"  he  said.     "I  must  go  at  once." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you  go,"  shouted  Peza, 
loudly 

A  primitive  track  wound  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  and  in  tlielr  rush  they  bounded  from  here  to  there, 
choosing  risks  which  in  the  ordinary  caution  of  man  would 
surely  have  seemed  of  remarkable  danger.  The  ardor  of 
the  correspondent  surpassed  the  full  energy  of  the  soldier. 
Several  times  he  turned  and  shouted:  "  Come  on!  Come 
on!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  they  came  to  a  wide  road  which 
extended  toward  the  battle  in  a  yellow  and  straight  line. 
Some  men  were  trudging  wearily  to  the  rear.  They  were 
W'ithout  rifles;  their  clumsy  uniforms  were  dirty  and  all 
awr}^  They  turned  eyes  dully  aglow  with  fever  upon  the 
pair  striding  toward  the  battle.  Others  were  bandaged 
with  the  triangular  kerchief  upon  which  one  could  still 
see  through  blood-stains  the  little  explanatory  pictures 
illustrating  the  ways  to  bind  various  wounds — "Fig. 
1."  "Fig.  2."  "Fig.  7."  Mingled  with  the  pacing  sol- 
diers were  peasants,  indifferent,  capable  of  smiling,  gib- 
bering about  the  battle,  which  was  to  them  an  ulterior 
drama.  A  man  was  leading  a  string  of  three  donkeys  to 
the  rear,  and  at  intervals  he  was  accosted  by  wounded  or 
fevered  soldiers,  fioin  whom  he  defended  his  animals  with 
apelike  cries  and  mad  gesticulation.  After  much  chatter- 
ing they  usually  subsided  gloomil}^  and  allowed  him  to 
go  with  his  sleek  little  beasts  unburdened.  Finally  he 
encountered  a  soldier  wdio  walked  slowly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  staff.  His  head  was  bound  with  a  wide  band- 
age, grimy  from  blood  and  mud.  He  made  application 
to  the  peasant,  and  immediately  they  were  involved  in  a 
hideous  Levantine  discussion.  The  peasant  whined  and 
clamored,  sometimes  spitting  like  a  kitten.  The  wounded 
soldier  jawed  on  thunderously,  his  great  hands  stretched 
in  clawlike  graspings  over  the  peasant's  head.  Once  he 
raised  his  staff  and  made  threat  with  it.  Then  suddenly 
the  row  was  at  an  end.  The  other  sick  men  saw  their 
comrade  mount  the  leading  donkey  and  at  once  begin  to 
drum  with  his  heels.  None  attempted  to  irain  the  backs 
of  the  remaining  animals.  The}"  gazed  after  him  dully. 
Finally  they  saw^  the  caravan  outlined  for  a  moment 
against  the  sky.  The  soldier  was  still  weaving  his  arms 
passionately,  having  it  out  with  the  peasants. 

Peza  was  alive  with  despair  for  these  men  who  looked 
at  him  with  such  doleful  quiet  eyes.  "  Ah,  my  God!"  he 
cried  to  the  Lieutenant.  "These  poor  souls!  These  poor 
souls!" 

The  officer  faced  about  angrily.  "If  you  are  coming 
with  me,  there  is  no  time  for  this."  Peza  obeyed  instant- 
ly, and  with  a  sudden  meekness.  In  the  moment  some 
portion  of  egotism  left  him,  and  he  modestly  wondered  if 
the  universe  took  cognizance  of  him  to  an  important  de- 
gree. This  theatre  for  slaughter,  built  by  the  inscrutable 
needs  of  the  earth,  w^as  an  enormous  affair,  and  he  reflect- 
ed that  the  accidental  destruction  of  an  individual,  Pez^i 
by  name,  would  perhaps  be  nothing  at  all. 

With  the  Lieutenant,  he  was  soon  walking  along  behind 
a  series  of  little  crescent-shaped  trenches,  in  which  were 
soldiers  tranquilly  interested,  gossiping  with  the  hum  of  a 
tea  party.  Although  these  men  w^ere  not  at  this  time 
under  fire,  he  concluded  that  they  were  fabulously  brave, 
else  they  would  not  be  so  comfortable,  so  at  home  in  their 
sticky  brown  trenches.  They  were  cei'tain  to  be  heavily 
attacked  before  the  day  was  old.  The  universities  had 
not  taught  him  to  understand  this  attitude.  At  the  pass- 
ing of  the  young  man  in  very  nice  tweed,  with  his  new 
leggings,  his  new"  while  helmet,  his  new-  tield-glass  case, 
his  new  revolver-holster,  the  soiled  soldiers  turned  with 
the  same  curiosity  which  a  being  in  strange  garb  meets  at 
the  corners  of  streets.  He  miglit  as  well  liave  been  prom- 
enading a  populous  avenue.  The  soldiers  volubly  dis- 
cussed his  identity. 

To  Peza  there  w^as  something  awful  in  the  absolute 
familiarity  of  each  tone,  expression,  gesture.  These  men, 
menaced  with  battle,  displayed  the  curiosity  of  the  cafe. 
Then,  on  the  verge  of  his  great  encounter  toward  death, 
he  found  himself  extremely  embarrassed,  composing  his 
face  with  difficulty, wondering  what  to  do  with  his  hands, 
like  a  gawk  at  a  levee. 

He  felt  ridiculous,  and  also  he  felt  aw^ed,  aghast  at  these 
m^'u  who  could  turn  tln^ir  faces  from  the  ominous  front 
and  debate  his  clothes,  his  business.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment which  was  new  born  into  his  theory  of  war. 

He  was  not  averse  to  the  brisk  pace  at  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant moved  along  the  line.  The  roar  of  fighting  was 
always  in  Peza's  ears.  It  came  from  some  short  hills  ahead 
and  to  the  left.  The  road  cui'ved  suddenly  and  entered  a 
wood.  The  trees  stretched  their  luxuriant  and  graceful 
branches  over  grassy  slopes.  A  breeze  made  all  this  verd- 
ure gently  rustle  and  speak  in  long  silken  sighs.  Absorb- 
ed in  listening  to  the  hurricane  racket  from  the  front,  he 
still  remembered  that  these  trees  were  growing,  the  grass 
blades  w^ere  extending  according  to  their  process.  He  in- 
haled a  deep  breath  of  moisture  and  fragrance  from  the 
grove,  a  wet  odor  which  expressed  all  the  opulent  fecun- 
dity of  unmoved  nature,  marching  on  with  her  million 
plans  for  multiple  life,  multiple  death. 

Further  on  they  came  to  a  place  wdiere  the  Turkish 
shells  w^ere  landing.  There  was  a  long  hurtling  sound  in 
the  air,  and  then  one  had  sight  of  a  shell.  To  Peza  it 
was  of  the  conical  missiles  which  friendly  officers  had  dis- 
played to  him  on  board  war-ships.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  this  first  shell  smacked  of  the  foundry,  of  men  vvith 
smudged  faces,  of  the  blare  of  furnace  fires.  It  brought 
machinery  immediately  into  his  mind.  He  thought  that 
if  he  was  killed  there  at  that  time  it  would  be  as  romantic, 
to  the  old  standards,  as  death  by  a  bit  of  falling  iron  in  a 
factory. 

II. 

A  child  was  playing  on  a  mountain,  and  disregarding 
a  battle  that  was  waging  on  the  plain.  Behind  him  was 
the  little  cobbled  hut  of  his  fled  parents.  It  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  pearl-colored  cow,  that  stared  out  from  the 
darkness,  thoughtful  and  tender-eyed.  The  child  ran  to 
and  fro,  fumbling  with  sticks,  and  making  great  machi 
nations  with  pebbles.  By  a  striking  exercise  of  artistic 
license  the  sticks  were  ponies,  cows,  and  dogs,  and  the 
pebbles  were  sheep.  He  was  managing  large  agricultural 
and  herding  affairs.  He  was  too  intent  on  them  to  pay 
much  heed  to  the  fight  four  miles  away,  which  at  that 
distance  resembled  in  sound  the  beating  of  surf  upon 
rocks.  However,  there  were  occasions  when  some  louder 
outbreak  of  that  thunder  stirred  him  from  his  serious  oc- 
cupation, and  he  turned  then  a  questioning  eye  upon  the 
battle,  a  small  stick  poised  in  his  hand,  interrupted  in  the 
act  of  sending  his  dog  after  his  sheep.  His  tranquillity 
in  regard  to  the  death  on  the  plain  was  as  invincible  as 
that  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stood. 


It  w"as  evident  that  fear  had  swept  the  parents  away 
from  their  home  in  a  manner  that  could  make  them  forget 
this  child— the  first-born.  Nevertheless,  the  hut  was  cleiui- 
ed  bare.  The  cow  had  committed  no  impropriety  in  bil- 
leting herself  at  the  domicile  of  her  masters.  This  smoke- 
colored  and  odorous  interior  contained  nothing  as  large  as 
a  humming-bird.  Terror  had  operated  on  these  runaway 
people  in  its  sinister  fashion,  elevating  details  to  enormous 
heights,  causing  a  man  to  remember  a  button  while  he 
forgot  a  coat,  overpowering  every  one  with  recollections 
of  a  broken  coffee-cup,  deluging  them  with  fears  for  the 
safety  of  an  old  pipe,  and  causing  them  to  foiget  their 
first-born.  Meanwhile  the  child  played  soberly  with  his 
trinkets. 

He  was  solitary;  engrossed  in  his  own  pursuits,  it  w^as 
seldom  that  he  lifted  his  head  to  inquire  of  the  world  why 
it  made  so  much  noise.  The  stick  in  his  hand  was  nmch 
larger  to  him  than  was  an  army  corps  of  the  distance. 
It  was  too  childish  for  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  was 
dealing  with  sticks. 

The  battle  lines  w^rithed  at  times  in  the  agony  of  a  sea- 
creature  on  the  sands.  These  tentacles  flung  and  waved 
in  a  supreme  excitement  of  i)ain,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
great  outlined  body  brought  it  near  and  neai'cr  to  the 
child.  Once  he  looked  at  the  plain  and  saw  some  men 
running  wildly  across  a  field.  He  had  seen  people  chasing 
obdurate  beasts  in  such  fashion,  and  it  struck  him  imme- 
diately that  it  was  a  manly  thing  which  he  would  incor- 
porate in  his  game.  Consequently  he  raced  fuiiously  at 
his  stone  sheep,  flourishing  a  cudgel,  crying  the  shepherd 
calls.  He  paused  frequently  to  get  a  cue  of  nuinner  from 
the  soldiers  fighting  on  the  plain.  He  reproduced  to  a 
degree  any  movements  which  he  accounted  rational  to 
his  theory  of  sheep-herding,  the  business  of  men,  the  tia- 
ditional  and  exalted  living  of  his  father. 


It  was  as  if  Peza  was  a  corjise  w-alking  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  finding  there  fields  of  grain,  groves,  weeds, 
the  faces  of  men,  voices.  War,  a  strange  ejinployment  of 
the  i-ace,  presented  to  him  a  scene  crowded  witlf  familiar 
objects  which  woi-e  the  livery  of  their  commonness  pla- 
cidly, undauntedly.  He  was^^snutten  vvith  keen  astonish- 
ment; a  spread  of  green  grass  lit  with  the  flames  of  pop- 
pies was  too  old  for  the  company  of  this  new  oare.  If 
he  had  been  devoting  the  full  lens  of  his  mind^to  this 
phase,  he  would  have  known  he  was  amazed  that  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass,  all  tender  and  peaceful  na- 
ture, had  not  taken  to  heels  at  once  upon  the  outbreak  of 
battle.     He  veneiated  the  immovable  poppies. 

The  road  seemed  to  lead  into  the  apex  of  an  angle 
formed  by  the  two  defensive  lines  of  the  Greeks.  There 
was  a  straggle  of  wounded  men  and  of  gunless  and  jaded 
men.  These  latter  did  not  seem  to  be  frightened.  They 
remained  very  cool,  walking  with  unhurried  steps  and 
busy  in  gossip.  Peza  tried  to  define  them.  Perhaps  dur- 
ing the  fight  they  liad  reached  the  limit  of  their  mental 
storage,  their  capacity  for  exciiement,  for  tragedy,  and 
had  then  simply  come  away.  Peza  remembered  Iils  visit 
to  a  certain  place  of  pictures,  where  he  had  found  himself 
amid  heavenly  skies  and  diabolic  midnights,  the  sunshine 
beating  red  upon  desert  sands,  nude  bodies  flung  to  the 
shore  in  the  green  moonglow,  ghastly  and  starving  men 
clawing  at  a  wall  in  darkness,  a  girl  at  her  batlT  with 
screened  rays  f:dling  upon  her  pearly  shoulders,  a  dance, 
a  funeral,  a  n^view,  an  execution— all  the  strength  of  Ar- 
gus-eyed art;  and  he  had  wdnrled  and  whirlecramid  this 
universe  with  cries  of  woe  and  joy,  sin  and  beauty,  i)ier- 
cing  his  ears,  until  he  had  been  obliged  to  simply  come 
away.  He  renieml)ered  that  as  he  had  emerged  "he  had 
lit  a  cigarette  with  unction,  and  advanced  pr()mj)tly  to  a 
cafe.  A  great  hollow  quiet  seemed  to  be  u])on  the  "earth. 
This  was  a  different  case,  but  in  his  thoughts  he  con- 
ceded the  same  causes  to  many  of  these  gunless  wander- 
ers. They  too  may  have  dreamed  at  lightning  speed,  until 
the  capacity  for  it  was  overwiielined.  As'  he  watched 
them  he  again  saw  himself  walking  toward  the  cafe,  puff- 
ing upon  his  cigarette.  As  if  to  re  enfoice  his  theoiy,  a 
soldier  stopped  him  with  an  eager  but  polite  inquirv  for 
a  match.  He  watched  the  man  light  his  little  roll  of  to- 
bacco and  paper  and  begin  to  smoke  ravenously. 

Peza  no  longer  was  torn  with  sorrow^  at  tlTe  sight  of 
wounded  men.  Evidently  he  found  that  pity  had  a  numer- 
ical limit,  and  when  this  was  passed  the  emotion  became 
another  thing.  Now  as  he  viewed  them  he  merely  felt 
himself  very  lucky,  and  beseeched  the  continuance  of  his 
superior  fortune.  At  the  passing  of  these  slouched  and 
stained  figures  he  now  heard  a  reiteration  of  warning.  A 
part  of  himself  was  appealing  through  tlie  medium  of 
these  grim  shapes.  It  was  plucking  at  his  sleeve  and 
pointing,  telling  him  to  beware,  and  so  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  he  cared  for  the  implacable  misery  of  these  sol- 
diers only  as  he  would  have  cared  for  tln^  harms  of  bro- 
ken dolls.  His  whole  vision  was  focussed  upon  his  own 
chance. 

The  Lieutenant  suddenly  halted.  "Look,"  he  said. 
"I  find  that  my  duty  is  in  another  direction.  I  must  go 
another  way.  But  if  you  wish  to  fight,  you  have  only  to 
go  forward,  and  any  officer  of  the  fighting  line  will  give 
you  opportunity." 

He  raised  his  cap  ceremoniously;  Peza  raised  his  new^ 
wdiite  helmet.  The  stranger  to  b:ittles  uttered  thanks  to 
his  chaperon,  the  one  who  had  presented  him.  They 
bowed  punctiliously,  staring  at  each  other  with  civil 
eyes. 

The  Lieutenant  moved  quietly  away  through  a  field. 
In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  Peza's  mind  that  Uiis  deser 
tion  was  perfidious.  He  had  been  subjected  to  a,  criminal 
discourtesy.  The  officer  had  fetched  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  thing,  and  then  left  him  to  wander  helplessly  tow- 
ard death.  At  one  time  he  was  upon  the  point  of  ^shout- 
ing at  the  officer. 

In  the  vale  there  was  an  effect  as  if  one  was  then  be- 
neath the  battle.  It  was  going  on  above  somewhere. 
Alone,  unguided,  Peza  felt  like  a  man  gropmg  in  a  cellar. 
He  reflected,  too,  that  one  should  always  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fight.  It  was  too  difficult  tophus  approach  it 
when  the  afl"air  was  in  full  swing.  The  trees  hid  all 
movements  of  troops  from  hitn,  and  he  thought  he  miglit 
be  w^alking  out  to  the  very  spot  wiiich  chance  had  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  "a  fool.  He  asked  eager  ques- 
tions of  ])assina  soldiers.  Some  paid  no  heed  to  him; 
others  shook  their  heads  mournfully.  They  knew^  no- 
thing, save  that  \var  was  hard  work."^  If  they  talked  at 
all,  it  was  in  testimony  of  having  fought  well,  savagely. 


They  did  not  know  if  the  army  was  going  to  advance, 
hold  its  ground,  or  retreat;  they  were  weary. 

A  long  pointed  shell  flashed  through  the  air,  and  struck 
near  the  base  of  a  tree  with  a  fierce  upheaval  compound- 
ed of  earth  and  flames.  Looking  back,  Peza  could  see 
the  shattered  tree  quivering  from  head  to  foot.  Its  wdiole 
being  underwent  a  convulsive  tremor  which  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  pain,  and,  furthermore,  deep  amazement.  As 
he  advanced  through  the  vale  the  shells  continued  to  hiss 
and  hurtle  in  long  low  flights,  and  the  bullets  purred  in 
the  air.  The  missiles  were  flying  into  the  breast  of  an 
astounded  nature.  The  landscape— bewildeied,  agonized 
—was  suffering  a  rain  of  infamous  shots,  and  Peza  ima- 
gined a  million  eyes  gazing  at  him  with  the  gaze  of 
startled  antelopes. 

There  was  a  resolute  crashing  of  musketry  from  the 
tall  hill  on  the  left,  and  from  directly  in  front  there  was 
a  mingled  din  of  artillery  and  musketry  firing.  Peza  felt 
that  his  pride  was  playing  a  great  trick  in  forcing  him 
forward  in  this  manner  under  conditions  of  strangeness, 
isolation,  and  ignorance.  But  he  recalled  the  manner  of 
the  Lieutenant,  the  smile  on  the  hill-top  amouL^  the  flying 
peasants.  Peza  blushed  and  pulled  the  peak^of  his  hel- 
met down  on  his  forehead.  He  strode  onward  firndy. 
Nevertheless,  he  hated  the  Lieutenant,  and  he  resolved 
that  on  some  future  occasion  he  would  take  much  trouble 
to  arrange  a  stinging  social  revenge  upon  that  grinning 
jackanapes.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  until  later  that  he 
was  now  going  to  battle  mainly  because  at  a  previous 
time  a  certain  man  had  smiled. 

[to  kk  conclcdeb.] 


THE  EMBELLISHMENT   OF  CITIES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
there  was  shown  on  the  screen  a  number  of  views  of 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl  ex- 
plained the  buildings  and  their  decoration.  A  point  made 
by  the  speaker  was  the  recent  origin  of  most  of  the  strik- 
ing buildings  and  monuments  of  the  capitals  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  proving  that  we  cannot  take  refuge  behind 
the  newness  of  our  country  for  the  lack  of  beauty  in  our 
civic  buildings,  the  absence  of  plan  in  the  adornment  of 
our  cities,  the  neglect  of  sculpture  as  decorations  for  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices.  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  have 
made  themselves  attractive  since  our  civil  war. 

Another  point  is  still  less  flattering  to  our  national  and 
civic  pride -ine  these  two  cities,  many  of,  if  not  all,  the 
monuments,  fine  public  structures,  parks,  and  systems  of 
transportation  are  the  result  of  intelligent  support  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  not  the  work  of  the  upper  or  privileged 
classes  or  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary. These  beautiful  or  convenient  novelties  on  the 
Danube  were  built  with  the  people's  money,  with  the  per- 
mission, if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  the  peclple  themselves. 
The  natural  moral  is  that  our  towns  and  cities  might 
lay  out  their  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  sites  for  future 
buildings  far  ahead  of  the  moment  when  they  are  used, 
and  pass  laws  forbidding  the  erection  of  buildings  that 
violate  certain  obvious  lules  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  city's  good  looks  and  the  health  and  enjoyment  of 
the  town  population.  But  under  our  system' of  govern- 
ment, complicated  by  the  two  factors  of  coarse— con- 
scienceless politicians  and  immigrants  who  sell  their 
votes— we  have  learned  how  useless  it  is  to  look  to  our 
numicipal  officers  or  to  expect  them  to  possess  an  under- 
standing of  the  financial  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  value  of 
beauty  in  a  city. 

But  we  can  do  something  by  way  of  citizen  initiative, 
and  to  this  end  there  exist  in  various  cities  oriianizations 
like  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
Fairmount  Park  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  Re- 
form Chib,  which  is  a  society  that  has  a  large  non-resident 
membership,  did  something^recently  to  rouse  the  members 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  to  greater  activity;  but  the 
dinner  and  speeches  on  that  occasion  will  be"^eaten  and 
spoken  in  vain  if  the  public  does  not  enlist  in  the  cause. 

As  it  now  works,  the  J\Iuni(;ipal  Art  Society  of  New^ 
York  puts  together  every  year  a  few  thousand  dollars 
and  expends  almost  the  entire  sum  on  a  mural  painting, 
like  the  Simmons  pictures  in  the  Criminal  Court  building! 
or  a  piece  of  sculpture  with  architectural  surroundings, 
like  Uie  memorial  to  the  late  Richard  M.  Hunt.  Its  organ- 
ization, however,  does  not  permit  of  keeping  the  senti- 
ment of  local  patriotism  alive,  or  making  propaganda  for 
municipal  art.  Its  very  name,  as  an  artist  has  very  justlv 
pointed  out,  is  unfortunate,  in  that  it  does  not  express 
definitely  that  its  object  is  the  embellishment  of  the  city. 
Municipal  art  is,  indeed,  a  vague  term  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  public.  'That  name  and  the  absence 
of  an  effective  organ izai ion  have  kept  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  ccmfined  to  a  very  narrow  horizon  of  the  populace. 
With  an  endowment  which  would  permit  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest  and  furnish  the  money  so  that  proper 
steps  might  be  taken  to  widen  greatly  its  membership,  a 
society  for  the  embellishment  of  a  city  might  do  great 
things.  The  alternative  is  a  smaller  society  which  col- 
lects a  round  sum,  say  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
from  each  of  its  members;  but  in  no  case  is  it  likely 
that  an  American  tow^n  government  will  ho  found, 
not  even  in  populistic  and  socialistic  States,  to  spend 
money  for  the  decoration  of  an  American  city  on  the 
scale  which  has  been  employed  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Vi- 
enna, Buda-Pesth,  and  Paris.  It  w^ould  therefore  seem  the 
office  of  the  public  press  in  our  several  great  cities  to  take 
up  this  subject  as  a  very  pressing  public  work  and  em- 
ploy the  unrivalled  organization  of  its  leading  papers  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  embellishment  of  cities.  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  what  the  press  has  done  for  charities,  such 
as  hospital,  fresh-air,  and  ice  funds.  Wliy  should  we  not 
call  on  the  pi-ess  to  place  the  local  society  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  where  papers  are  printed  in  such  a 
financial  position  that  it  can  attend  to  its  duties  with  ef- 
fectiveness? 

Most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land  are  already  provided 
with  museums  and  art  schools;  many  have  independent 
societies  of  artists  wdio  pursue  their  studies  and  strive  to 
educate  the  public  about  them.  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  the  enlightened  public,  acting  through  its  natural 
mouthpiece,  the  press,  to  take  eacli  local  organization  for 
the  embellishment  of  cities  under  the  arms  and  lift  it  clear 
of  financial  embarrassment?  A  more  far-sighted,  more 
public-spirited  action  on  the  part  of  the  press  it  w^ere  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Charles  de  Kay. 
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OUR   FLEET    IN   THE 
ATLANTIC. 

In  tlie  official  list  of  the  sliips  composing 
tlie  navy  of  the  United  States  the  vessels 
are  ratetl  according  to  their  displacement 
tonnage — disphicement  tonnage  being  the 
weight  in  tons  of  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  vessel's  hull  as  she  tioals  up- 
right, with  all  her  armament,  stores,  and 
equipment  on  board;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  The  classification  of 
the  tieel  is  as  follows: 

Ships  of  the  first  rate,  5000  tons  and  over 
— 11,  eight  of  which  are  armored. 

Ships  of  the  second  rate,  between  3000  tons 
and  5000  tons — 16,  five  of  which  are  armored. 
Ships  of  the  third  rate,  between  1000  tons 
and  3000  tons — 42,  fourteen  of  which  are  ar- 
mored. 

Ships  of  the  fourth  rate,  between  500  tons 
and  1000  tons  —  7,  all  of  which  are  unar- 
mored. 

This  makes  the  total  number  of  ships  of 
the  United  States  navy  all  told  equal  to  76 
vessels,  27  of  which,  including  13  old  Moni- 
tors, are  armored.  Not  all  of  these  76  ships 
are  ready  for  sea  at  this  instant,  nor  can  they 
all  be  mobilized — that  is,  passed  from  a  con- 
dition of  peace  into  a  condition  of  war — 
without  a  considenible  time  being  spent  in 
repairing  them.  Nevertheless,  they  are  good 
ships,  not  obsolete,  and  not  unable  to  go  into 
action  when  fitted  out.  The  unserviceable 
ships  in  the  navy  number  9,  the  sailing-ships 
6,  and  the  receiving-ships  —  serving  as  ren- 
dezvous and  enlistment  vessels  at  our  navy- 
yards— 5.  These  20  —  old  ships,  receiving- 
ships,  and  sailing-ships — are  not  included  in 
the  list  of  76  ships;  they  could  not  be  utilized 
as  fighting-ships,  whereas  all  the  76  could. 

There  are  to-day  in  commission  and  ready 
to  go  immediately  into  commission  51  ships, 
ofilcered,  manned,  ready  for  action,  each  one 
presumably  in  the  very  pink  of  perfection, 
for  each  one  has  been  recently  at  some  navy- 
yard  to  be  tuned  up.  These "ol  ships  are  di- 
vided among  the  different  waters  of  the 
globe  as  follows:  in  Europe,  3;  in  Asia,  7;  in 
the  Pacific,  7;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  3;  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  27,  including  4  jVEonitors 
and  excluding  torpedo-boats.  But  since  the 
three  ships  of  the  South  xVtlantic  are  now  in 
the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  they  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, and  are  under  the  orders  of  xVdmiral 
Sicard,  the  commander-in-chief  of  that  squad- 
ron, so  they  form  part  of  that  squadron. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  th[it  these 
31  vessels  now  in  the  neighboring  waters  of 
Cuba  constitute  a  thoroughly  efiicient  tight- 
ing  force,  well  officered,  well  armed,  well 
disciplined.  Three  of  them — the  loira^  In- 
diana, and  Massachusett.^ — are  first-class  bat- 
tle-ships, mounting  50  guns,  all  told,  in  their 
main  batteries.  I'heir  place  in  action  is  in 
the  line  of  battle,  where  the  fighting  is 
fiercest.  They  are  to  give  hard  knocks  with 
their  12-inch,  13-incli,  and  8-inch  guns,  and  to 
receive  them  on  their  15-inch  and  17-inch  nick- 
el-steel armor  belts  and  turrets.  To  a  some- 
what less  extent  are  similar  duties  demand- 
ed of  the  smaller  battle-ship  Ihras,  of  8  guns. 
To  act  in  concert  with  these  battle-ships, 
though  with  greater  mobility,  more  after  the 
mann(.M-  of  the  heavy  detaclunents  of  a  land 
force,  are  the  armored  cruisers  iV'e^r  York 
and  Brooklyn,  mounting  together  38  guns. 
The  largest  calibre  of  these  guns,  8-inch, 
should  be  more  than  a  match  for  opposing 
armor  of  that  thickness.  Then  comes  thai 
unicpie  craft  the  ram  KataluUn.  What  pos- 
sil)ilities  lie  in  the  successful  application  of 
such  a  wx^apon  are  known  to  all,  though  as 
yet  no  ship  designed  solely  to  use  it,  unas- 
sisted by  guns  or  torpedoes,  has  ever  been 
put  to  the  test.  Undoubtedly  the  place  of 
the  ram  is  near  the  battle-ships,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  so  that  when  close  quarters 
come  she  can  launch  herself  against  the  hull 
of  her  foe.  Another  type  of  armored  ship 
belonging  to  the  North  Atlantic  fieet  is  the 
Monitor,  the  old  "cheese-box"  of  Ericsson. 
Alone  among  navies  do  we  still  adhere  to 
this  class  of  vessel.  And  not  without  reason, 
for  to  pass  forts  unscathed,  though  stormed 
at  with  shot  and  shell,  the  Monitor  stands 
unequalled.  There  are  four  of  this  type  in 
commission  in  the  iVtlantic  ports.  Very  read- 
ily could  these  low  floating  platforms  with 
two  round  turrets  on  them  go  to  sea  with  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  ;  but  the  Puritan, 
with  her  four  12-inch  guns,  and  the  Ainphi- 
trite,  Miantonomoh,  and  Terror,  each  with 
four  10-inch  guns,  will  be  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  entrances  from  the  sea  to  our 
great  cities  like  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  others.  Their 
duties  will  be  arduous,  and  to  assist  them 
will  be  assigned  probably  Wiq  A j(u\  Canoni- 
CU8,  Mahopac,  Manhattan,  Wyandotte;  Gats- 
kill,  Jason,  Lehigh,  Montauk,  Nahant,  Nan- 
tucket, and  Passaic — twelve  old-time  single- 
turret  Monitors,  each  mounting  two  smooth- 
bore muzzle-loading  15-inch  guns.  Not  much 
speed  have  these  "old  hookers,"  but  they 
can  be  made  to  go  about  five  knots,  their 
turrets  can  be  made  to  train  and  their  guns 
to  fire,  and  they  can  be  put  into  service  after 
a  week's  hard  work.  Then  no  un armored 
ship  dare  engage  them  in  battle;  the  safety 
of  our  ports  will  be  assured,  and  the  more 
active  ships  will  be  left  free  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

Of  cruisers  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  has  a 
good  lot,  though  not  enough  of  them  to 
wage  a  w^ar  against  an  extensive  commerce, 
as  well  as  to  protect  commerce  and  be  with 
the  fleet  to  act  as  scouts,  lookouts,  and  do 


other  flying -cavalry  service.  The  Minne- 
apolis and  Colnmbia,  mounting  eleven  guns 
each,  with  phenomenal  speed,  might  be  the 
hawks  in  search  of  quarry,  assisted  by  the 
Cincinnati,  of  eleven  guns, though  to  do  good 
work  these  flyers  should  have  two  or  three 
large  armed  merchant  steamships  along 
with  them.  For  the  heavy  cruising  in  con- 
nection with  the  armored  fleet  about  Key 
West,  there  are  the  Detroit,  Montgomery, 
Marbleliead,  swift  and  sure,  mounting  ten 
guns  each ;  the  despatch-boat  Dolphin,  of  two 
guns;  at]d the  Wilniington, Nashville, Machias, 
and  Castine,  of  eight  guns  each.  To  do  the 
lighter  work  of  the  squadron  there  are  the 
Annapolis,  Vicksburg,  and  Netoport,  of  six 
guns  each.  For  despatch-work  perhaps  the 
Vesimus  might  suit  Admiral  Sicard;  she  is  a 
very  fast  little  ship.  There  are  some  other 
naval  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  to-day: 
the  F};rn — what  excellent  work  such  craft 
can  do  has  been  recently  made  apparent — is 
one;  and  the  Adams, Alliance, Essex,  and  En- 
terprise, good  wooden  sloops  of  war,  each 
mounting  six  guns,  are  others.  These  can 
be  made  use  of. 

Not  yet,  however,  are  all  the  fighting 
means  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  exhausted,  for 
there  are  the  torpedo-boats  Cashing,  Erics- 
son, Eoote,  Rogers,  i\  insloic,  Porter,  Da  Pont, 
Gwin,  and  IVtlbot — names  to  conjure  with, 
and  to  inspire  deeds  of  greatest  daring. 

Summarizing,  we  find  in  figures  that  Ad- 
miral Sicard  has  direct!}^  under  his  com- 
mand to-day,  or  dependent  upon  it,  the  fol- 
lowing fleet: 

Armored  ships T 

Cruisers 20 

Torpedo-boats 9 

Total -U) 

Monitors— new 4 

old 12 

Total  coast  defence IG 

Total,  North  Atlantic 52 

And  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  ships  in  other 

squadrons is 

The  grand  total,  tJnited  States  fleet,  which 
can  be  immediately  mobilized,  will  num- 
ber       70 

KiDGELY   HU^'T. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  SooTiiiNr, 
SvRLF  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething-. 
]t  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gunis,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcta. 
-lAdT.}  

Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  O^wc^  Simo/i, 
luarvellous  for  the  complexion  and  lig-lit  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
MON,13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere, Paris ;  Park  ^tTiLFORu, 
New^  York,  Drugg-ists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 

Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— L-it/f.] 


TheOriginalAngosturaBitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.    Signature  on  label. 

-iAdv.\ 


Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DIOX- 
TIFRJCE  for  the  TEETl  I.      25  cents  a  jar.-L-K/r.  J 


WHY  ? 

It  is  tlie  intensity  of  activity,  the  concentration 
mind  and  body  to  a  given  purpose  in  American  Ini: 
ness  life  that  brings  about  the  wear,  the  tear,  a 
waste  of  nervous  force.  Such  business  men  pre 
per,  and  in  leisure  moments  need  a  pure,  tonieal  stim 
hint,  which  physicians  recommend,  ^uch  men,  w  h 
needing  it,  need  only  what  is  good,  pure,  <uul  healthf 
They  will  have  it,  and  that  only.  This  demand  open 
a  wide  field  for  the  production  of  the  i>est,  and  the  pro 
uct  is  Hunter  Baltimore  Rye.  known  a^  t 
American  (jentleman's  Whiskey.  Jt  is  pure,  ten  \-e: 
old,  of  rich  flavor,  and  fully  matureil  and  mellow 
lAdr.i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


financial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 

Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Bills  of  J'lxchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Traxellers' 
Eetters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


^Travelers' 
Xetters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBAKU  ST.,  E.  C. 


These  llot-bedH  are  so  ronstructed  thit  i  no\iLe  can  nnrk 
t-UiMULissfulh.  Strongly  built  otseisouLd  c\  press  si/< 
ilMncoUvoit  Prue,  ciniilttc,  $M  ,,  W  rite  t<  r  i)ri<  ( 
.tot  lartrer  si^es.  W  e  p  n  trci^dit  tn  mo'^t  points  m  1  ist.iu 
ul  Middle  St  ites  St7id\i  />o-;tai,c  to  ou>  \t  i  \o}{ifru, 
atid  (,y,i)'nou^t   (  atalo^ue 

1.0KI>    &    BIKMiAM    <  <)., 
\i\^  .'itli   V\e.,  \eu   \  ork  Clt.>  .         lr\  iiitrtoii,  N,  V. 


INDIGESTION  HAS  NO   TERRORS  FOR  HIM 

'Ihat  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  1*EI*SA1.T.     It  cures  and  prevents  indi?.-estio 


.  juii  saiL-snaKer  is  nueu  wiin  I'r. i'.>.^ ivr.      Jt  cures  and  prevents  indi?-estion.      Season  your  food  \\\t\i  it. 
Ji   tastes  I'H,*-:,-'^''  t=    ill.  i^^^^V^  '^•'^'*-'  '"t/>  ti^-f^ry  i^rain  of  which  is  incorporated  di.ae-ti\e  substances  natural  to  the 
stomach.       I  he  I  EI  .>AET  nuxes  \virh  every  particle  of  your  food  and  di.uests  it  all.      Send  for  sanu^le  in  salt- 
shaker  bottle  and  try  it.     Price,  2r)  cents,  postpaid. 
THE  VAX  PEL  SAMARITAN   CO.,  Perintmeiit  15iiildin«r,  17(>  Eiuliil  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion 


^  MRS.KENDAL.SAY5--  ..'A.       MELBA.SAYS:-     /J  CALVE.SAYS:-  /'        SARAH  BERNHARDT  says  •- 

llTlSTHEBEST  NUTRITIVE  TON}c\)  i  USE!  (TWITHMY  DAILY  D!ET.    MAKES  ME  WITHSTAND  NERVOUS  S"         ^  ^  i-m^HAltu  l.iATi. 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 


':"''■"  "^W.  D.  &  H. 


O .  W  ILLS  of  r>ristol.  England, 
'xcjuisite  aronui,  can 


Capstan  ^"^'^'^ 
Bird's  Mye 
Westward  Ho 
Three  Castles  i 


f  and  famous  tlie  world  over  b>r  their  superb  thivor  :i 

I  >*'<'btamedt(u- you  by  your  dealer.     : :     ::     ::     ::     ::     ;;     ;;     ;;     :;••••  ^      t   -»  xAt      * 

#  n  he  will  not  get  them,  write  to  us  lor  i)rice-list  of  the  welbknown  brands,  ixOld  Jb lake, etc.  < 

I  J.  W.  SURBRUG,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


MEWTOBKm 


Patronize  Aa^eron  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labop 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  s  S'r;;s  sai 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.  Sold  by 
allleadiugdealeis.  Prescribed  by  ail  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


W.P.Squifib&Co.r'"-'""'-'"''"- 


I  DearbornCounty.ll 


d.Jistillers  I 


B 


OKER'S  BITTERC 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^|k 
dyspepsia:  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^ 
inoter  of  (h.yestioi).  I         ^ 

Ask  your  (h-oc,'i\  Liquor  Dealer,     k      B 
or  Drusrffisi.  ■'V-^ 


SOHMEH 

Heads  the  I^ist  of  the 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The    buying    public    will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one 
of  a  similar-boundinrj  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells  : 

S -0~H— IVI— E— R 

Nev/York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 


I 
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THE  GREATER  BOSTON  SPEEDWAY. 

New  York  narrowly  escaped  nn  irreparable  mutilation 
of  Central  Park  by  the  intrusion  of  a  road  for  speeding 
horses  in  the  midst  of  the  best  scenery  of  that  noble  plea- 
sure-ground. The  calamity  was  only  averted  by  the  as- 
signment of  ihe  Manhattan  bank  of  the  Harlem  River  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  most  unfortunately,  the  opportunity 
for  a  beautiful  wafer-side  pleasurewny  was  partially  lost 
by  wilful  neglect  of  the  landscape  opportunities  of  the 
site  and  tlie  refusal  to  consult  expert  advice  until  the 
work  had  been  taken  in  hand  and  the  scenery  of  the  shore 
damaged  beyond  remedy. 

A  similar  misfortune  for  the  Boston  park  system  has 
been  made  impossil)le  by  the  wise  action  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Commission  in  including  in  its  scheme  of  park 
improvement  for  Greater  Boston  remarkably  complete 
provisions  for  speeding  purposes.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  this  metropolitan  scheme  is  the  reclamation  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Chailes  River  by  converting  its  waters 
and  shores  into  a  continuous  chain  of  pleasure-grounds. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  at  one  point  offered  an  ideal  site 
for  a  speedway.  A  plan  for  the  w^ork  was  prepared  by 
the  landscape  architects,  Messrs.  F.  L.  and  J.  C.  Olmsted, 
and  its  execution  is  now  in  hand.  'I'he  scheme  is  admira- 
bly complete  in  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
with  provisions  for  public  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  as 
well  as  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  participators. 

The  plan  comprises  two  speedways,  in  fact — one  for 
horses  and  the  other  for  bic3^cles.  The  location  is  central, 
being  in  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston,  just  across  the 
river  from  Cambridge,  and  easily  accessible  by  parkways 
or  other  good  roads  from  all  parts  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  famous  Lonijfellow  Meadow,  celebrated  in  the  poet's 
verse,  and  the  chief  feature  in  tlie  landscape  from  the  his- 
toric Longfellow  homestead,  is  traversed  by  the  speed- 
way and  its  approaches.  Being  but  a  short  walk  from 
Harvard,  it  will  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  university 
students,  with  wdiom  the  bicycle-track  will  be  especially 
popular.  Tlie  speed w\ay,  indeed,  is  a  great  extension  of 
an  already  important  athletic  centre.  The  Harvard  ath-, 
letic  ground.  Soldiers'  Field,  presented  to  the  university 
by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Iligginson,  adjoins  it,  as  does  the  North 
Brighton  Play •  Ground,  and  the  Harvard  boat-house  is 
across  the  river,  close  to  the  Boylston  Street  bridge.  From 
the  North  Brighton  Play-Ground  a  subway  passing  be- 
neath the  speedway  connects  with  a  great  ball-lield  on 
tiie  bank  of  the  river. 

The  speedway  is  approached  and  bordered  by  a  park- 
way drive.  This  road,  where  it  parallels  the  speedway,  is 
sixty^  feet  wide,  to  allow  space  for  the  return  of  the  speed- 
ers from  the  tinish  to  the  start,  speedin.g  being  permissible 
only  in  one  direction.  A  rov/  of  trees  in  a  ribbon  of  turf 
separates  the  drive  from  the  speedway,  which  is  tifty  feet 
wide.  Instead  of  being  crowned,  the  speedway  slopes 
slightly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  counteracting  the  ef- 
fect of  the  long,  easy  curve.     The  course  is  a  mile  from 


start  to  finish.  At  the  end  of  the  mile  is  a  concourse,  and 
the  speedway  track  continues  in  a  long  '•  run  over,"  so  as 
to  slow  the  horses  before  turning  into  the  driveway. 

Next  the  horse-speedway  is  a  double  bicycle-track.  The 
two  tracks,  each  twenty  feet  wide,  are  separated  by  a  hedge 
occupying  a  spac*e  five  feet  wide.  Like  the  horse-speed- 
way, these  tracks  are  also  sloped  slightly  from  the  outer 
side  of  tiie  curve  to  the  inner.  This  gives  a  mile  on  a 
long,  easy  curve,  practically  a  "straightaw^ay."  At  the 
end  of  the  mile,  however,  the  bicycles,  instead  of  swing- 
ing into  the  retui-n  drive,  like  the  horses,  keep  on,  the 
track  making  a  gradual  loop  and  returning  upon  itself. 
This  gives  a  continuous  course  of  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
with  "corners"  at  the  loop  similar  to  those  of  a  one-third- 
mile  track.  To  avoid  interference  with  those  o»i  ihe  track 
the  start  is  placed  on  a  siding,  and  subw^ays  give  access  to 
the  space  within  the  track.  A  lavatory  is  located  within 
convenient  access  of  the  start,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
users  of  the  track. 

The  edge  of  the  river  is  followed  by  a  broad  promenade. 
Row^s  of  trees  separate  the  bicycle-track  from  the  horse- 
speedway  and  from  the  adjacent  walk.  All  these  ways, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  boundary  road  that 
will  be  faced  by  houses,  have  a  grade  just  above  the  marsh- 
level,  and  are  protected  from  high  tides  in  the  river  by  a 
temporary  dike  along  the  line  of  the  promenade.  With 
the  enactment  of  expected  national  and  State  legislation, 
a  dam  lower  down  stream  will  keep  out  the  salt  water,  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  tiie  river  l)y  maintaining  an  even 
level  of  fresh  water.  Neither  the  horse-speedway  nor  the 
bicycle-course  will  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  racing- 
track,  since  all  parts  of  the  course  will  not  be  visible  from 
any  one  point.  But  a  free  and  public  place  for  these  pop- 
ular sportv^  will  be  an  important  feature  in  the  scheme  of 
out-door  recreation  furnished  by  the  extensive  and  varied 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  New  England  metropolis. 


Duririr/Mv.  Whitney's  absence  on  a  sporfinr/  ton)'  around 
the  world,  in  the  interest  of  HAiin^R's  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment irill  puhUHh  contributions  from  well-  hniown  (icriters 
upon  sp)ecial  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A   HARVARD    MAN   AT   OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN    COKBIN. 

ni.— ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN   BOATING. 

The  relationship  of  the  autumn  tubbing  I  have  described, 
and  its  incidental  sociability,  to  the  welfare  of  the  sport 
in  the  college  and  the  universitj^  seems  lemote  enough  to 
an  iVmerican  mind;  for  out  of  the  score  of  fellows  who  are 


tubbed  oidy  three  or  four,  on  an  average,  go  into  the  col- 
lege torpid.  Yet  it  is  typical  of  the  whole;  and  it  will 
help  us  in  following  the  English  boating  season  through 
the  three  terms  of  the  college  year.  Tiiese  are  the  autumn 
term,  with  the  college  tubbing  and  fours,  which  I  have 
described,  and  with,  besides,  the 'varsity  trifds;  the  winter 
term,  with  the  college  torpids  and  the  inter-' varsity  eights; 
and  the  summer  term,  with  the  college  bumping  njces. 
Throughout  the  year  there  are  two  converging  currents 
of  activity  in  boating.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tubs  in  the 
autumn  term  develop  men  for  the  torpids,  which  come  on 
during  the  winter  term,  and  the  torpids  develop  men  for 
the  summer  eights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'varsity  trials 
in  the  autinnn  term  develop  men  for  the  'varsity  eight 
which  trains  in  the  winter  term;  and  the 'varsity  oarsmen 
end  the  season  in  the  eights  of  their  respective  colleges. 

I. 

The  torpid  is,  so  to  speak,  the  understudy  to  the  college 
eight.  In  order  to  give  full  swing  to  the  new  men,  no 
member  of  the  eight  of  the  year  before  is  allowed  to  row 
in  it;  and  the  leading  colleges  man  two  boats — sometimes 
even  three.  The  training  here  is  much  more  serious 
than  that  given  to  the  tubs;  wine  and  tobacco  are  out 
of  order.  The  races,  which  are  conducted  like  the  cele- 
brated May  Eights,  are  rowed  in  midwinter — in  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  Oxford  terms — under  leaden  skies,  and 
often  with  snow  piled  up  along  the  towing-paths.  On 
the  ))arges,  instead  of  the  crowds  of  ladies,  gayly  dressed 
and  bent  on  a  week  of  social  enjoyment,  one  finds  knots 
of  loyal  partisans  who  are  keen  on  the  afternoon's  sport. 
The  towing-path,  too,  is  not  so  crowded  as  in  May  Week; 
but  nothing  could  surpass  the  din  of  pistols  and  lattles 
and  shouting  that  accompanies  the  races.  It  is  not  for 
the  lack  of  coaching  and  experience  if  the  men  in  the 
torpid  do  not  learn  how  to  row  the  stroke  to  the  finish 
under  the  excitement  of  a  race.  When  the  torpids  break 
training  theie are  many  ceremonies  to  signalize  the  return  to 
the  tlesh-pots:  one  hardly  realizes  that  the  weeks  of  sport 
and  comradeship  have  all  gone  to  the  filling  of  a  place  or 
two  in  the  college  eight. 

A\\  this  time,  while  the  tubs  and  torpids  have  been  train- 
ing up  men  for  the  college  eight,  the  'Varsity  Boat  Club, 
whose  home  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Isis  opposite  the  row^ 
of  college  barges,  has  also,  so  to  speak,  been  doing  its  tiib- 
bing;  and  though  one  seldom  stops  to  realize  it,  both  sets 
of  tubsters  (Oxford  is  guiltless  of  this  word) — those  of  the 
'varsit}^  eight  and  those  of  the  colleges — are  in  the  end 
equally  related  to  the  college  eights  of  May  Week,  The 
new  men  for  the  'varsity  are  chiefly  those  who  have  come 
to  the  front  in  the  May  Eights  of  the  previous  year — oars 
of  two  or  three  years'  standing,  though  occasionally  men  are 
taken  directly  from  the  Eton  eight,  which  enters  j'carl}'  for 
the  Ladies'  Plate  at  Henley  These  will  nuniher  nineorten; 
and  early  in  the  autumn  they  are  taken  out  in  tubs.  They 
are  soon  join^^l  by  as  many  of  last  year's  blues  as  are  left 
in  Oxford.     The  lot  is  divided  into  two  eights,  as  evenly 
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matched  as  possible,  wliicli  are  coached  separately, 
are  called  the  Trial  Eights,  or  'Varsity  Trials.     T 


These 
'To  -get 
one's  trials  "is  no  mean  honor.  It  is  the  t^ine  qua  non 
of  membership  to  the  Leander— admittedly  the  foremost 
boating  club  of  the  world.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  term 
tliere  is  a  race  of  two  and  a  half  miles  between  the  two  trial 
eighls  at  Moulsford,  where  the  Thames  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  the  two  boats  to  race  abreast.  Of  the  men  wlio 
row  in  the  trials  the  best  ten  or  a  dozen  are  selected  to 
train  for  the  'varsity  during  the  winter  term. 

Of  the  training  of  the  'varsity  eight  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  here  at  length.  The  signal  fact  is  that  the  men 
are  so  well  schooled  in  the  stroke,  and  so  accustomed  to 
racing,  that  a  season  of  eiglit  weeks,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Putney,  is  enough  to  fit  them  to  ao  over  the  four  miles 
and  a  quarter  between  Putney  and  Mortlake  with  the  best 
possible  results.  Tiie  race  takes  place  in  March,  after  the 
close  of  the  winter  term. 

The  races  I  have  mentioned  give  some  idea  of  the  scheme 
and  scope  of  English  boating,  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
The  strength  of  tiie  boating  spirit  gives  rise  to  no  end  of 
casual  and  incidental  races.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
coxswainiess  fours,  which  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  autunui  term,  wdiile  the  trials  aie  on  the  river.  The 
crews  are  from  the  four  or  five  chief  boating  colleges,  and 
are  made  up  largely  from  the  men  in  the  trial  eights.  Tlie 
races  have  no  relation  that  I  could  discover  to  the  'varsity 
race;  the  only  point  is  to  find  which  college  has  the  best 
four.  It  is  cliaracteristic  that  merely  for  the  sport  of  it 
the  training  of  the  'varsity  trials  should,  in  a  measure,  be 
Interrupted. 

After  the  'varsity  race  the  members  of  tlie  crew  rest 
during  what  remains  of  the  Easter  vacation,  and  then  take 
their  places  in  the  boats  of  their  respective  colleges.  Here 
they  are  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  trials  men,  the  remaining 
members  of  last  year's  college  eight,  and  the  two  or  three 
men  who  have  come  up  from  the  torpids.  Now  begins 
the  liveliest  season  on  the  river.  Every  afternoon  the 
river  is  clogged  with  eights  rowing  to  Iffley  or  to  Sand- 
ford,  and  the  towing-path  swarms  with  enthusiasts.  The 
course  in  the  May  bumping  mces  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long — the  same  as  the  course  of  the  torpids — and  the 
crews  race  over  it  every  day  for  a  week,  except  Sunday. 
These  races,  from  the  point  of  view^  of  the  expert  oarsman, 
are  far  less  important  than  the  'varsity  I'ace;  yet,  socially, 
they  are  far  more  prominent,  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
arouse  among  the  undergraduates  is  incomparable.  The 
entire  boating  system,  w-ith  its  tubs,  torpids,  and  the  'var- 
sity crew  itself,  is  so  arranged  as  to  reach  its  climax  each 
year  in  the  college  bumping  races. 

II. 

The  difference  between  American  and  English  boating 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  numbers.  With  us,  in  a  university 
of  from  tw^o  to  four  thousand  men  there  are  normally 
four  class  crews  and  a  'varsity  crew,  though,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  few  "scratch"  crews  are  manned  yearl3^  In  the 
English  universities  each  of  the  score  of  colleges,  number- 
ing on  an  average  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  apiece,  mans  innumerable  fours,  at  least  one  eight- 
oared  torpid,  and  finally  the  college  eight.  A  simple  cal- 
culation will  show  that  with  us  one  man  in  fifty  to  seventy 
goes  in  for  the  sport,  while  in  England  the  proportion  is 
one  man  in  five  to  seven.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
and  it  makes  the  proportion  of  boating-men  in  England 
ten  times  greater. 

The  difference  in  spirit  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in 
numbers.  Where  so  many  men  take  part  the  motive  must 
be  as  much  the  love  of  the  sport  as  the  desire  to  excel  at 
it.  In  America  the  sole  purpose  of  boating,  which  is  pro- 
claimed again  and  again,  is  to  beat  the  rival  eight;  and 
the  arguments  used  to  call  out  candidates  is  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  university  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice  of 
personal  pleasure.  In  England  such  an  argument  is  un- 
dreamed of.  If  boating  were  not  a  sport,  and  as  such 
enjoyable  to  the  normal  man,  no  argument  could  force 
men  into  it.  To  ask  them  to  come  out  to  be  tubbed, 
moreover,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 'varsity  or  the  col- 
lege eights,  would  be  a  trifle  far-fetched.  The  result  of 
these  tw^o  systems  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  inten- 
tion. The  English  college  eights  or  the  'varsity  would  be 
as  poor  a  thing  without  the  support  of  the  college  barges 
as  the  university  itself  would  be  without  Winchester, 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  rest  of  the  public  schools.  At 
Yale  and" Harvard  not  only  are  the  'varsity  ciews  ap- 
parently inferior  to  the  English  crews,  but  the  cbiss  crews 
are  comparative  failures  in  producing  'varsity  material. 
In  a  word,  boating  in  England  is  a  strong  native  growth; 
with  us  it  is  an  exotic, kept  alive  by  the  hot-house  stimu- 
lants of  inter-university  rivalry. 

A  striking  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  system  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  lack  of  an  established  style.  Every  in- 
stitution has  a  different  stroke,  which  is  usually  the  in- 
vention antl  personal  property  of  one  man.  The  result  is 
that  endless  energy  is  spent  in  discussing  styles  and  ex- 
perimenting with  them.  When  Yale  was  winning,  the 
Cook  stroke  was  thought  i)erfection,  but  no  sooner  did 
Yale  lose  at  Henley  than  its  author  began  a  series  of  ex- 
periments at  adjipting  English  ideas.  In  the  following- 
year  Yale  and  the  English-coached  Harvard  crew  were 
beaten  by  Cornell.  Now  the  Courtney  stroke  is  supreme. 
What  the  merits  of  the  various  styles  may  be  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  single  good  style 
well  adhered  to  will  do  more  in  spreading  the  boating 
spirit  and  in  getting  out  excellent  crews  than  decades  of 
experiments. 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  lack  of  a  traditional  style 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  physical  character  of  the  men  in  our 
boats.  Our  coaches  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  less 
trouble  to  educate  a  green  oar  than  to  eradicate  the  habits 
of  an  oar  brought  up" in  a  difi'erent  stroke.  Now  to  learn 
to  row^  easily  and  correctly  requires  an  incredibly  long  and 
severe  course  of  training,  and  it  has  been  found  that  no 
one  who  has  not  originally  the  physique  of  an  ox  can 
stand  the  strain.  Clearly,  however,  the  physique  of  an 
ox  is  not  that  of  an  oarsman.  If  one  finds  a  man  of  fine 
muscular  fibre  and  prime  nervous  energy  in  one  of  our 
crews  he  is  likely  to  be  so  overtrained  by  the  day  of  the 
season  as  to  be  dead-wood  in  the  boat.  In  England  every 
Freshman  is  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  stroke,  and 
many  row  it  naturally.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  tliat 
eight  weeks  of  training  together  is  enough  for  a  'varsity 
crew.  Tlie  supreme  advantage  of  having  an  established 
style  is  that  in  England   the  men  are  selected  from  the 


outset  for  their  skill  and  nervous  force,  so  that,  though 
naturally  heavier  of  mould  than  we  as  a  race,  their  oars- 
men are,  as  a  rule,  lighter  and  more  agile. 

III. 
To  the  American  who  believes  in  boating  as  a  sport 
the  English  barges  have  clearly  a  far-reaching  lesson  to 
teach.  Yet  it  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  the  English  system  in  ioto.  The  rigors  of  our 
winter  make  the  sport  impossible  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
college  year,  sothat,instead  of  rowing  in  torpids,  our  boat- 
ing-men are  forced  to  the  dire  monotony  of  pulley-weights 
and  to  the  galley -slavery  of  the  tank.  And  our  waterways, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  so  promising,  are  in  many  re- 
spects a  drawback.  They  are  so  wide  that  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  a  crew  from  the  shore,  either  in  practice  or  in  a 
race.  The  coaches  take  passage  in  a  launch,  and  the  rest 
of  us  shiver  on  the  banks, perhaps  for  hours,  and  in  the  end 
see  at  best  the  finish.  In  all  probability  English  boating 
has  gained  more  by  the  proximity  of  the  townng-path 
than  it  has  lost  by  the  narrowness  of  the  rivers. 

The  most  serioiis  drawback,  however,  is  not  in  the  con- 
ditions of  boating,  but  in  our  social  attitude  toward  it. 
Our  boat  houses  are  so  bleak  and  barren  that  there  is 
little  or  no  comfort  in  them,  and  sometimes — as  not  long 
since  at  Harvard — they  have  caused  actual  sickness.  And 
then  there  is  that  curiously  diflicult  aspect  of  our  sports, 
the  "society"  influence  pure  and  simple.  Our  success- 
ful oarsmen  are  rewarded  for  the  martyrdom  of  sport  b}' 
social  advantages  far  greater  than  any  an  English  univer 
sity  has  to  offer.  Yet  this  is  as  untoward  for  the  sj)()rt 
as  tlie  martyrdom  they  have  sufl'ered.  Whereas  in  Eng- 
land the  tendency  is  always  for  the  'varsity  oar  to  cuiti- 
Viite  tlie  members  of  his  college  eight,  for  the  eightsinan 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  torpid,  and  for  both  of  these  to 
tub  Freshmen,  and  be  hospitable  to  them,  our  social  sys- 
tem tends  constantly  to  lift  successful  oarsmen  out  of  the 
woild  of  the  aspiring  novice.  The  two  are  apt  to  be  crea- 
tures of  different  spheres.  Instead  of  stimulating  the  in- 
stinct for  boating,  our  societies  knock  away  its  shores 
and  spurs. 

The  only  positive  influence  our  societies  exert  is  in  in- 
ducing men  to  take  up  with  boating  for  the  sake  of  social 
advancement.  In  effect,  the  social  spirit  says,  Give  your- 
self over  to  the  galley-slavery  of  boating  in  order  that  we 
may  win,  and  we  will  elect  you  to  the  best  societies.  It 
makes  one's  gorge  rise,  and  all  the  moi'e  because,  when 
rightly  managed,  no  better  basis  can  be  found  for  club 
affinities  than  a  love  of  manly  strife  in  the  open. 

What  of  the  future?  There  is  at  least  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Among  the  class  crews  and  the  'varsity  tliere  is  a  ten- 
dency to  train  more  men  and  row^  more  races — a  result  of 
Mr.Lehmann's  excellent  influence  at  Harvard.  And  among 
the  laymen  the  attractions  of  boating  are  more  and  more 
strongly  felt.  Last  year  the  AVeld  Boat  Club  at  Harvard 
put  forth  a  set  of  oarsmen  who  stood  for  nothing  but  the 
love  of  sport,  and  won  a  series  of  very  notable  victories 
over  boat  clubs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  And  lit- 
tle by  little  our  boat-houses  are  improving,  and  the  banks 
of  our  waterw^ays  are  made  attractive  to  all  interested  in 
the  w^ork  of  the  crews.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  civ- 
ilization, and  we  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  One 
fact,  however,  is  obvious:  as  a  basis  for  boating  spirit  the 
rivalries  of  English  colleges  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
our  four  classes.  So  long  as  this  difference  remains  in 
the  social  structure  of  the  university  the  limit  of  our  de- 
velopment is  far  short  of  that  attained  in  England. 


SIR   ISAAC   HOLDEN\  MILL-BOY  AND 
MILLIONAIRE. 

EY  BISHOP  JOHN   F.    HUIiST. 

Isaac  Holden,  the  mill-boy  who  became  a  millionaire, 
the  mechanic,  inventor,  philanthropist,  and  statesman, 
passed  away  not  long  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Spurgeon, 
his  friend,  once  described  him  as  "being  good  and  doing 
good."  In  spite  of  a  frail  form,  he  maintained  his  health 
through  the  years  of  strenuous  hibor,  toiled  at  his  numer- 
o-us  inventions,  built  up  a  gigantic  business,  and  preserved 
to  the  end  his  simplicity  of  manners  and  sympathy  with 
the  needy.  His  life  is  a  romance  of  industry  and  gener- 
osity. 

He  was  born  in  a  collier's  cottage  in  Scotland.  George 
III.  was  King  of  England,  Jefferson  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Bonaparte,  who  that  year  declared 
Great  Britain  blockaded,  was  the  national  bogie.  His 
father  was  a  Cumberland  man,  who  had  married  a  Scotch 
woman.  The  parents  of  both  had  become  Wesleyans 
under  John  Wesley's  personal  guidance.  The  father, 
when  quite  young,  worked  in  a  lead -mine.  His  little 
home  in  Cumberland  is  still  standing.  He  then  removed 
to  a  Scotch  village,  and  became  head  man  in  a  coal-pit 
near  the  Clyde.  Times  were  hard,  wages  low,  and  food 
at  famine  prices.  The  collier  had  often  onl}^  two  days' 
work  in  the  week. 

Isaac,  when  five  years  old,  began  his  education  in  a 
little  village  school.  Five  years  later,  when  work  at  the 
pit  ceasedrthe  family  removed  again.  The  i)arents  de- 
voted all  their  savings  to  send  the  boy  to  Kilbarchan 
Grammar-School.  But  the  wages  again  failed,  and  food 
was  so  dear  that  Isaac  had  to  go  to  work  after  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  this  time  as  draw -boy  to  tw^o  weavers. 
He  went  to  school  at  night.  The  sight  of  machinery  be- 
came his  constant  inspiration.  He  w^as  ahvays  devising, 
even  then,  new  plans  for  saving  labor.  After  a  while  he 
became  a  full-fledged  mill-boy,  and  worked  fourteen  hours 
a  day. 

When  better  days  came  he  left  the  mill,  and  was  sent  to 
the  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Eraser,  who  had  known  well  the 
poet  Burns.  This  schoolmaster  was  popularly  called 
"  Old  Radical."  Sir  Isaac  was  fond  of  telling,  later,  how 
Old  Radical  had  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  Tiiat"  printed 
in  large  type  and  mounted  on  boards  for  the  boys  of  the 
school  to  look  at  and  parse  at  sight.  When,  in  the  year 
that  George  III.  died,  1820,  Isaac's  father  removed  to  Pais- 
ley, Isaac  went  to  say  good-by  to  Old  Radical, who  talked 
to  liim  about  George  IV. 's  accession,  and  said:  "  If  you 
want  to  study  the  new  King,  read  Suetonius  and  Petronius. 
You  will  find  his  counterpart  in  their  works."  Isaac  had 
been  an  apt  pupil,  and  replied,  "  '  The  kings  of  the  earth 
take  counsel  together,'  but  what  is  true  and  just  must  live 
in  spite  of  them." 

The  boy  of  fifteen  was  placed  with  an  uncle  at  Paisley, 


to  learn  shawl- weaving.  Here  his  health  broke  down,  so 
that  he  could  do  little  or  no  m;uiual  labor.  He  then  be- 
came assistant  to  John  Kennedy,  a  scientific  lecturer, 
with  whom  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  mathe- 
matics. Twice  he  offered  himself  for  the  Wesleyan  min- 
istry, and  was  accepted  as  a  candidate,  but  his  feeble 
health  closed  this  path  to  him.  When  he  was  nineteen 
he  became  a  mathematical  tutor  at  Reading,  and  formed  a 
mathematical  institute,  giving  lectures  in  natural  science 
and  history.  Young  Holden's  lectures  at  Reading  were 
given  to  about  one  hundred  young  men,  who  clubbed  to- 
gether and  furnished  a  little  laboratory.  In  the  course 
of  his  chemical  experiments,  in  1829,  he  originated  the 
idea  of  the  lucifer-match,  though  he  never  patented  it  nor 
derived  any  financial  benefit  from  it.  But  we  shall  hear 
him  tell  his  own  story.  Before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Patent  Law^s,  he  said: 

^'In  the  morning  I  used  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in 
order  to  pursue  my  studies,  and  I  used  at  that  time  the 
flint  and  steel,  in  the  use  of  which  I  found  very  great  in- 
convenience. I  gave  lectures  in  chemistry  at  the  time  at 
a  very  large  academy.  Of  course  I  knew,  as  other  chem- 
ists did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  instantaneous  light;  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  a  light  on  wood  by  that  explosive  material,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  under  the  explosive  mixture 
sulphur.  I  (lid  that,  and  published  it  in  my  next  lecture, 
and  showed  it.  There  was  a  young  man  in  the  room 
whiose  father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards 
luci'fer- matches  were  issued  to  the  world.  1  believe  that 
was  the  first  occasion  that  we  had  the  present  lucifer- 
match." 

Mr.  Holden  gave  up  teaching  in  1830,  and  obtained  a 
place  as  bookkeeper  at  Cullingwortli,  near  Keighley,  to 
Messrs.  Townend  Brothers,  in  which  establishment  he 
afterwards  became  manager.  From  the  time  when  he 
was  a  mill-l)oy  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  for  an 
improvement  in  the  process  of  \vooi-combing.  He  watch- 
ed the  hand-combers  at  work,  and  learned  that  many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  treat  the  fibre  by  machinery, 
but  that  the  fibre  itself  was  so  delicate  that  every  ex- 
periment had  failed.  He  determined  to  try  again.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  the  production  of  the  "square-mo- 
tion wool-comber,"  with  action  to  imitate  that  of  the 
hands.  In  the  same  year  Holden  invented  a  device  for 
genappe  yarns. 

He  next  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Lister,  now 
Lord  Masham,  whom  he  bought  out  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  by  the  })ayment  of  £85,000.  He  improved  his  pat- 
ents, extended  his  business,  and  accumulated  a  vast  for- 
tune. His  Bradford  works  alone  combed  60,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  a  year.  Great  factories  have  grown  up  in  France 
at  Rheims  and  Croix.  At  the  latter  place  the  population 
rose  as  the  result  of  his  enterprise  from  1700  to  over 
10,000.  The  firm  of  Holden  &  Sons  has  become  the  lar- 
gest industrial  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
French  towns  which  owe  their  prosperity  to  him  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  two  free  meals  each  day 
provided  for  thenrduring  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870. 
Miss  Emily  Crawfordlells  us  how  Sir  Isaac  killed  and 
buried  the  "flounced  petticoat,"  which  for  long  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  Paris  laundress.  The  cotton  famine 
wdiich  followed  our  war  of  1861-65  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  wool  trade.  Muslin  dresses  almost  died  out  in 
France,  but  the  particular  petticoat,  so  richly  flounced, 
long  defied  all  opposition,  but  in  time  was  doomed  to 
entire  extinction.  It  had  been  a  work  of  art  to  bleach, 
starch,  and  iron  the  garment,  with  its  multitudes  of  small 
flounces,  and  it  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  to  "get 
one  up."  When  ironed,  the  petticoat  was  carried  home 
suspended  from  a  pole,  and  in  streets  where  there  were 
many  laundresses  there  were  daily  petticoat  processions. 
Sir  Isaac  believed  that  the  cotton  garment  could  be  re- 
placed by  light  mohair.  He  plotted  for  that  result.  The 
day  of  the  flounced  petticoat  was  gone  forever.  The  Hol- 
den factories  grew^  apace  under  the  increased  demand  for 
the  new  and  very  fashionable  fabric. 

Mr.  Holden  entered  Parliament  in  1865,  and  retired  fi-om 
pul)lic  life  in  1892.  He  att-ributed  his  vigorous  old  age  to 
regularity  and  temperance  in  living.  After  1892  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  take  ten  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1893,  he  said:  "  I  take  for  my  break- 
fast at  present  one  baked  apple,  one  orange,  twenty 
grapes,  and  a  biscuit  made  from  banana  flour.  My  mid- 
day meal  consists  of  about  three  ounces  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton. W'ith  now  and  again  a  half-cupful  of  soup.  If  I  take 
a  little  fish,  I  take  so  much  less  of  meat.  For  supper  I 
practically  repeat  my  breakfast  menu.  After  the  system 
lias  been  built  up,  and  the  period  of  manhood  has  been 
reached,  all  starch  foods  should  be  banished  from  the 
human  diet."  Thus  this  hard-Avorking  man,  who  in  early 
years  had  feeble  health,  could  look  back  on  a  ninetieth 
birthday!  He  Avas  habitually  cheerful,  and  in  his  home 
life  he  was  singularly  happy. 

The  baronetcy,  wliich  the  father  won  by  his  distin- 
guished public  services,  now  passes  to  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Angus  Holden,  MP.,  who  w^as  born  in  1830. 

Sir  Isaac  was  for  many  years  a  local  or  lay  preacher  in 
the  British  Wesleyan  Church.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  liturgical  w^orship,  yet  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  w^ere 
a  minister  he  would  prepare  his  prayers  as  carefully  as  he 
would  his  sermons. 

As  an  employer  he  was  exact  and  just,  but  very  kind, 
generous,  and  sympathetic  with  all  his  work-people.  Of 
his  factories  at  Rheims  and  Croix  he  W'as  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that  of  the  English  population  there  three-fourths 
were  children  whose  fathers  had  been  in  his  employment, 
most  of  them  more  than  thirty  years.  His  own  valet  had, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  served  Sir  Isaac  twenty-three 
years,  and  said  that  he  had  never,  in  all  that  time,  noticed 
a  shade  of  ill-humor  on  "  the  master's"  face,  or  heard  an 
impatient  word  cross  his  lips. 

Thousands  of  workmen  stood  bareheaded  in  the  lanes 
as  his  funeral  cortege  passed  by,  and  many  a  tear  fell  as 
the  remains  of  this  eminent  master  of  industry  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  family  tomb.  A  friend  of  Sir  Isaac,  one  who 
knew  him  well,  has  said:  "  He  was  not  a  man  spoiled  by 
success.  When  honors  poured  in  upon  him,  and  high  po- 
sitions became  his,  and  the  Queen  selected  him  for  knight- 
hood, and  he  attained  European  fame,  he  was  the  same 
gentle,  modest,  sympathetic  man  as  he  was  seventy  years 
ago." 


"PONY  TRACKS."— Written  and  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.— 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00.— Full  Leather,  $4  00.— Harper  &  Brothers. 
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fP  7flr^S     ViOlBtS)      mV  \^  CONCENTJRA.TEI>  b 

\  U^**  1^      I^JSRFUMES  ■ 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  :  ■ 

-     ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnaliOD)  -  GRANDE  DDCHESSE,  mm  of  JAPAN  r 

JL,.  J^'BS€^'RATsri:f  (ORiZA.PERFUMERY).   11.  JRlnce  de  la  Madeleine,  I^AHIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA   R.  R. 


PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 
RICHMOND,  AND  WASHINGTON 

April  7.— $85.00. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

April  28.— $22.00. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

April  7  and  28.— $16.00. 

WASHINGTON. 

Miircb  81,  April  21,  nnd  May  12.— $14.50. 

For    itineraries    and     full     iuroriiiatiou    applv    to    Ticket 
Ag-enls;    Tourist    A^-^ent,    1196    Broadway,    New    York;    or 
address  Geo.  ^V.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passentjer  Ay:ent, 
Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Geu'l  Pass.  Agt. 


new  Binocles  caned  Crieder  Binocles, 

THE  TRIETJER  BINOCLES  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  lo  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  lo  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocle  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binocles 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  magnifying:  power,  $44.50  6  x  magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,       $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $r2.50 

illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


Prussia 


Gold  Medal. 


%  Natural  Size. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Photo  Lenses  and  Cameras 

PARIS 

22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot. 


€.R6oer2 


NEW  YORK 

52   E.  Union    Square. 

Head  Offices:  Berlin— Friedenau 

LONDON 

Ross,  Ltd.,  Ill  New  Bond  St. 


Prussia 


Gold  Medal. 


Bicycle  ^ffQ'\ 

By  confining  our  ef- 
[  forts  to  making  but  one  model 
I  we  this  year  produce  the  finest 
I  bicycle   yet  made.     Have   you 

seen  it  ?         The  Waverley  Catalogue  is  free. 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY 
Indianapolis,  ind. 

NEW  BOOKS 


The  Awakening  of  a  Nation 

Mexico  of  To-dav.  By  Charles  F. 
Lummis.  With  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $2  50. 

International 
Monetary  Conferences 

By  Henry  B.  RusselL  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 

Spun-Yarn 

Sea  Stories.     By  Morgan  Robertson. 

Illustrated.     Post   8vo,  Cloth,   Or- 
namental, $1  25. 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto 

By  L  Zangwill,  Author  of  '^Children 
of  the  Ghetto,"  ''The  Master, "etc. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner 

Told  for  Young  People.  By  Anna 
Alice  Chapin,  Author  of  ''The  Story 
of  the  Rhinegold."  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER   &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


IRunnymede  Oub 
Mhisky 

IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER^ 
VISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN^ 
MENT,  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY,  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE, 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL. 
ERS  WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD, 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S,  WRITE  TO  US, 

R.  F.  BaLKK  ©•  CO., 
DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A. 


Sharpens  razors  quickest  and  best  because  of  pecul- 
iar construction.  Made  of  elk  hide  and  tanned  by 
special  process,  hones  and  strops  at  same  time,  gives 
an  ideal  edge,  keeps  razors  in  condition  all  the  time. 
Barbers  will  quickly  see  its  wonderful  properties. 

Sent  for  One  Dollar. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  cash  or  Post-Office  order  to 


NEW  ENGLAND  LEATHER  CO. 

33  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iiie  only  awarded  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition 


libition  1889.  ^     ^    ^MB    ■     ^kA     ^? 

VEUOUTINE 

Wm  ■■■       ^B*       ^^^  HYGIENIC.  ADHERENT  fclNViSIBl 


9.RuedelaPalx,  Paris. 


SPECIAL, 

&  INVISIBLE 

rr     M      o      JOILET  POWDER-- GH.FA^Srjnventor 

-Lantinn.  None  Genuine  but  those  hjinng-Jhevvord  ^^FRANCE"an(i  tlif  sijrnature  CH.  F  W 


"MY    OWN"    CYCLES 

from  factory  straight  to  rider  below 

johbin,y   prices.     \'erv   I>est   Cirade. 

^NoTrasli.     No  Joi)  Lots.     Send 

^'for  special  offer  and  catalotrue. 

BEAVIS,    37    B   Street,    Peoria,    111. 


TU  C*    14  A  ID    '27tli  F<1.,  25c.  for  stamps). 
■■  CL    nMlrC     Whv     it     I'^ills     Off,   Turns 

Grev,and  the  Remedy.  Bv  Prof. 1 1 A  K  Lin"  PA  R  KI£R 

A.  N.  LONG  .Sz  i:O.;\0\H  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"  Every  one  should  read  this  little  \>(w)^:''-—AtkencEum. 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Something  entirely  new,  tells  all  about 
ponltry,  how  to  be  a  winner,  how  to  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY.  Contains  beautiful  lithograph 
plate  of  fowls  in  their  natural  colors.  Send 
i.jcts.  for  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr 
postage.   Box  8»0,   FliEEPOKT,  ILL. 


HARPER'S   CATALOGUE, 

A  descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  he  sent 
to   any  address   on   receipt   of   Ten   Cents   in   stamps. 


CHICKEN 


TAMALE 


A  MEXICAN  PALATE 

IS  not  needed  to  ;ii)i)i-e(  iate  the  uiiiiiue  and  appetizin.i,-  de- 
lici.usiiess    of  HKLMKT    BHAM)    OiUKEN     lA.MALE.     A 

new  Mexican  dish,  flavtned  u  itli  Mexican  spiees.     Cooked 
1  husk.     Prepared  in  our  kilcheub,  tJic  tiuebt  in 


Id, 


■rthe 


.  )f  a 


:.\pt 


hef.     Ready  tor  instant  use.     Ti{Y  IT. 

\sk  yoin-  -ro'.er  tor  it.  or  send  us  i8  ct; 
n  ^-t  iniu-.  tor  >  unple  lialt-pound  can. 
A  J  1-e.s 


iced 


ABCOUB  PMKING  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY  MO.U.SJV.. 


(^OCKTAIL§ 

Manhattan, 

Martini,  Whiskey, 

Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 

Vermouth,  And  York. 

I  ACocktailMustBe 
j  ColdToBeGood;To 

I    Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 

I    And  Strain  Ofr 

G.[f1[yBLEIN<^BR0.,Sll[PRDPiTCI 


CHEW 


Beeman's 

The 
Original 

Pepsin 
Gum 


\  Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 

4  All  Others  Are  Imitations.  I 


The  best 

seeds  grown  are 

PFerry's.    The  best' 

'  seeds  sowd  are  Ferry's. 

kThe  best  seeds  known  are  < 

rFerry's.    It  pays  to  plant 

\  FERRY'S  X 

I  Famous  Seeds) 


Camera  Perfection 


The  Poco  Book  tells  all  about  sty  lest 
sizes^  lenses  and  prices^  You  II  find 
it  profitable  reading. 

The  Rochester  Camera  Co. 

43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


is  reached  only  through 
perfect  workmanship 
and  the  perfection  of 
details. 

POCOS 


No  camera  equals  the 
Poco  because  none  is 
built  like  it.  No 
camera  is  as 
cheap  as  the 
Poco  because 
none  gives  the 
purchaser  s  o 
much  for  so 
litfle. 
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Women  pronounce  the  Colttmbia  Loop 
Frame  the  most  graceful  of  all  bicycles* 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia  dealer,  or  by 
ma'l  for  one  2-cent  stanm. 


Parasols. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Silk  Coaching  Para- 
sols.    Lace  and  Silk  Trimmed 
Parasols.      Mourning 
Parasols. 

Parasolettes. 

Sun    Umbrellas,  Martin's    Loudon 
Umbrellas. 

Gloves. 

NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO-m 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


^SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

,       High  Grade  »98  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
•  GREAT  CLEARING  SALE  of  '97  and  '96 

models,  best  makes,  $9.'?6  to  $18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.     Free  use 

i  of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
k  plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bicycle"  and  make 
N  money.  SPECIAL.  THIS  WEEK-40  high 
\\grade  '97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  $10.75 
1  each.  **Wanderlng8  Awheel,"  a  souvenir 

_  /  book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEADCYCLE  CO.  281  Ave.  K,  Chicago. 


Joseph    Cillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD   MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO   EXPOSITION   AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


.^^$^//^  EARL  ^WILSON'S 

fnfrh^ COLLfKRS  &CUFFS 

lV><i^        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


WESTERN   WHEEL   WORKS 


Chicago 


Makers  NEW   YORK 


OOOOOOOOOCXXXXXX)OOOOOOOOOOOOOCX)OOCXXXXX>CXXX)CXXX)OCXXXXX)0 

tTust  Published: 


Ball = Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position ;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable^  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box   of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &i  CO.,  Qg  William  Street,  EDWARD  KiMPTON,  48  John  Street, 

TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  I.IPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelijliia. 

Hooper,  Lewis  I't  Co.,  8  Milk  Street,  liostou. 

A.  C.  M'ClurG  &  Co.,  117  Wabasli  Avemie,  Chicaijo. 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


THE  WAR 


OF- 


THE  WORLDS 


By  H.  G.  WELLS 


AUTHOR    OF 


''The  Time  Machine/'  *'  The  Invisible  Man/'  etc.    With  Ilkstrations. 
Post  8vo,  Clothe  Ornamental  %\  50 


One  of  the   snjyreme   sensations  of  literature.-- 

Ou'i'LOOK,  London. 

An   unnsaallij  rivid  and  effect  ire  bit  of  u^orh- 
m  an  ship. — Ac  a  dem  v,  London . 

J  fas  beaten  Jules   Verne  on  his  own   fj  round.— 

Si'KAKER,  Lon<lon. 


NEW   YORK    AND    LONDON 


§   HARPER  &   BROTHERS,   Publishers 
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THE   NORTH  SHORE  LIMITED 


Leaves  New  York  at  10.00  every  morning  via  New  Yoric  Central. 
Arrives  at  Chicago  at  9.00  next  morning  via  Michigan  Central. 


"THE      PUBLIC      FINANCE      OF      S  PA  I  N,  l  895-1  898."— [See  Page  299.] 
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All  Rights  Reserved. 
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TEN  CENTS  A ,  COPY. 
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A    FIRST    LESSON    IN    THE    ART    OF    WAR. 

Recruits  for  the  two  additional  Artillery  Regiments  at  Fort  Slocum,  Davids  Island,  Long  Island  Sound. — Drawn  by  Frederic  Remington. 
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11HE  joint  resolution  to  annex  Hawaii  by  law, 
,  the  treaty  liaving*  been  dro])ped,  apparently, 
has  been  anticipated.  We  are  quite  sure  that  open 
discussion  of  this  resolution  will  eventually  kill  it, 
as  secret  discussion  has  killed  the  treaty. 

The  value  of  our  ante-war  news  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  every  important  statement  made 
in  the  description  printed  last  Thursday  morning 
in  one  of  the  leading  New  York  daily  newspapers 
concerning  the  defences  of  New  York  Harbor  was 
inaccurate.  If  this  is  the  direful  consequence  of 
the  use  of  the  reporter's  eyes,  wdiat  can  we  antici- 
pate from  his  imagination? 

On  another  page  of  the  paper  will  be  found  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  Span- 
ish ti nances.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statisticians  of  our  country,  who  for  certain 
excellent  reasons  does  not  wish  to  sign  the  article  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  than  has  appeared  in  any  coun- 
try, even  in  Spain,  and  indicates  that  while  Spain 
is  not  wholly  bankrupt,  she  is  on  the  vei'ge  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  that  she  has  resorted  to  methods  unknown 
in  modern  times,  outside  of  Turkey,  to  replenish 
her  Ti'easury;  that  the  continuance  of  her  efforts 
to  hold  the  island  of  Cuba  most  result  in  her  bank- 
ruptcy, for  although  the  pretence  is  that  the  Cuban 
Treasury  is  paying  the  war  expenses,  the  fact  is 
that  the  enormous  debt  is  a  lien  upon  the  Spanish 
Treasury.  Unless  Spain  can  excite  the  sympathy 
of  the  Paris  Bourse  in  lier  behalf,  it  is  evident  from 
this  article  that  she  will  not  have  enough  money 
even  to  make  proper  preparation  for  a  war  wuth  the 
United  States. 

The  primary  law  that  has  been  agreed  upon,  or 
which  at  least  is  to  be  passed,  if  any  primary  bill 
is  to  become  a  law,  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  bosses 
could  make  it.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a  bill 
that  was  agreed  to  by  persons  representing  various 
Republican  factions,  and  no  bill  that  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  conventions  and  for  the 
management  of  a  party  primary  by  its  own  elec- 
tion officers  will  be  of  the  slightest  value  as  a  re- 
form measure.  Platt  election  inspectors  at  Re- 
publican primaries  and  Tammany  election  inspec- 
tors at  Democratic  primaries  would  simply  make 
the  frauds  by  which  the  bosses  would  continue 
their  control  of  their  organizations  the  work  of 
official  instead  of  unofficial  persons.  All  friends 
of  primary  reform  should  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  n^asure,  because  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  reform  measure  and  will  postpone  real 
reforni  for  a  time,  while  the  fact  might  as  well  be 
recognized  first  as  last  that  no  real  measure  of 
primary  reform  will  be  enacted  by  the  boss-ridden 
Legislature  until  party  opinion  in  favor  of  reform 
lias  reached  a  more  acute  stage  than  there  are  any 
signs  of  at  present. 

That  the  partnership  between  Croker  and 
Platt  has  not  been  dissolved  is  shown  by  the  in- 
troduction of  another  Ellsworth  bill  besides  that 
for  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press  of  w^hich  we 
liave  already  spoken.  This  bill  abolishes  the  pres- 
ent Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  bi- 
partisan commission.  It  is  intended,  of  course,  to 
put  an  end  to  any  rapid  transit  in  the  city  during 
the  time  that  either  CROKERor  Platt  is  in  power.  It 
is  possibly  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  political  bosses  and  the  surface 
and  elevated  railroads  made  prior  to  election  and  in 
consideration  of  material  assistance.  Such  a  com- 
mission as  is  suggested  might  also  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  bosses  in  enabling  them  to  "strike  "  the 
surface  and  elevated  railroad  companies  whenever 
they  were  in  need  of  funds,  or  to  "rig''  the  mar- 


ket. At  all  events,  it  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  and  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  bosses  have  the  courage  to  go  in 
these  days  of  their  strength.  Every  other  city 
should  take  notice  of  the  effort,  and  should  watch 
curiously  to  see  whether  the  citizens  of  New  Y^ork 
have  the  civic  virtue  and  courage  to  frighten  off 
the  bosses  from  their  scheme  of  plunder  and  op- 
pression. 

Whether  the  President  and  Speaker  Reed  door 
do  not  wish  Congress  to  adjourn  at  an  early  date,  as 
bearing  on  the  settlement  of  any  question  that  nuiy 
result  from  the  report  of  the  Sampson  board  of  in- 
quiry, or  from  the  unfoi-tunate  transmission  to  Con- 
gress of  the  consular  correspondence,  the  country 
will  be  better  off  and  its  interests  will  be  better 
looked  after  if  Congress  is  not  in  session.  And 
this  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection  on  Congress.  If 
there  is  a  question  between  the  two  countries,  it 
is  one  that  requires  diplomatic  and  delicate  treat- 
ment, and  no  one  expects  or  even  desires  the  reti- 
cence and  self-restraint  from  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  that  ought  to,  and  must,  char- 
acterize the  action  of  the  Executive  in  dealing  with 
a  foreign  powder.  Even  the  most  excited  will 
probably  admit  that  if  we  have  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  Spain,  and  if  we  have  anything  to 
gain  from  its  settlement,  it  will  be  better  to  effect 
the  settlement  and  to  gain  our  object  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  it  is  certain  that  peaceful  efforts 
Avill  be  greatly  endangered  if  Congress  remain  in 
session  while  they  are  in  progress.  It  will  be  im- 
possible, in  such  an  event,  to  restrain  the  flood  of 
oratory  which  is  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  Cuban 
question  at  any  moment,  and  though  the  majority 
may  hope  for  quiet,  the  noisy  minority  Avill  prob- 
ably have  their  way.  Their  oratory  will  naturally 
excite  and  anger  the  people  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  negotiating,  so  that  if  Congress  is  not 
out  of  the  way  at  the  jyerilous  moment,  if  the  peril- 
ous moment  is  to  come,  the  chances  for  war  will  be 
enormously  increased. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  there 
is  only  one  course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
should  it  be  determined  that  the  war  in  Cuba  must 
be  stopped,  and   that  this  country   may  properly 
intervene  to  bring  about  that  result.      The  assump- 
tion is  that  in  such  an  event  the  United  States  must 
insist  that  Cuba  shall  be  granted  independence;  but 
it  has  been  suggested  at  Washington,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been    received  favorably  in  influential 
quarters,  that  the  United  States  may  ask  that  hos- 
tilities  cease,  and    may  meantime  suggest  to   the 
Cubans  that  they  make  a  trial  of  the  autonomic 
government    which    Spain    has    offered    to    them. 
This  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  and  the  criticism 
that  it  would  be   in  effect  a  decision  against  an 
opi)ressed  people  is  not  a  fair  one.     The  Cubans 
are  struggling  for  independence,  but  they  cannot 
obtain  independence  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
It  is  true  that  the  struggle  they  are  making  may 
go  on  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  so  long  as  Spain 
resists,  the  insurrection  will  be  a  failure,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  war  has  resulted  in  the  death   of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Spaniards  and  Cubans, 
some  on  the  field  of  battle,  some  from  diseases  con- 
tracted   in    an    unwholesome    climate,  and    many 
from  starvation.     The  industries  of  the  island  are 
paralyzed,  and   Cuba  is   not  only  a  desolate   and 
death -stricken    place,  but  it  is   a   nuisance  to    all 
neighboring  countries,  and  a  crying  offence  to  all 
persons   of   humane   feeling.      It  is   true  that  the 
United  States  might  intervene  to  stop  this  in  the 
w^ay  that  the  insurgents  desire,  and  in  the  only  way 
that  has    been    seriously  discussed;  but    in    order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  way  the  United 
States  would  be    obliged   itself  to   incur  the   mis- 
eries of   war,  and   to   add  to  its  already  complex 
and    difficult   political    and    social   problems    the 
grave  questions  and  complications  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  annexation  of  an  island  situated  at  a 
distance,  and  inhabited    by  an   alien   people  with 
alien  manners  and  customs.      Therefore  the  sug- 
gestion  that  the  United  States  should  ask  the  in- 
surgents to  try   autonomy   seems   to  be   the   best 
and  the  wisest  one  that  has  been   made.      If  au- 
tonomy is  unsuccessful,  the  Cubans  can  renew^  their 
rebellion  with  greater  chances  of  success  than  they 
now  enjoy,  because  now  the  civilized   world    be- 
lieves that  they  would  be  happy  under  autonomy, 
so  that  if  it  was  proved  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
insurgents  would  have  sympathy  where  they  are 
now^  looked  upon  as  obstinate,  reckless  rebels,  w^ho 
are  willing  to  ruin  their  island  if  they  cannot  rule 
it.      Successful   autonomy    w^ould  not   only   be   a 
great  gain  for  the  Cubans,  but  it  would  be  the  best 
possible  solution  of  what  difficulty  there  is  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.     It  would  be  a  step 
also  tow^ards  self-government,  for  Spain  could  be 
much  more  easily  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  Cuba 


after  granting  it  autonomy  than  now  in  the  midst 
of  an  exasperating  war.  which  has  aroused  not  only 
her  passions,  but  all  her  pride. 

FALSE  AMERICANS. 

\T7E  hear  and  read  a  good  deal,  in  these  stirring 
TT      times    of    shouting,  about    the   "American 
spirit"  and  an  "American  policy."     The  people 
who  are  talking  most  about  this  spirit  and   this 
policy  mean  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the  policy  which 
they  advocate  is  that  of  taking  Cuba  away  from 
Spain.      And  they  remind  us  disagreeably  of  the 
fact  that  if  there  should  be  a  war  we  shall  still  have 
them  with   us  for  a  generation  after  the   Avar  is 
over,  as  prominent  politicians,  screeching  editors, 
pension  agents,  and  such  like  worse  than   worth- 
less citizens,  disgracing  us  by  their  bombast,  cor- 
rupting our   politics,  and   insisting  on    an    unde- 
served preference  in  nearly  every  relation  of  life. 
A  majority  of  the  shouters  of  to  day  would  not  fight, 
although  some  of  them  might  enlist  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  would  be  therefore  compelled  to   take 
part  in  the  proposed  contest,  which  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  brought  about  by  their  own  noise  as  by  any 
other  cause.    If  they  really  did  enlist,  they  would  do 
so  under  the  momentary  excitement  which  they 
are  themselves  creating.     The  real  fighting,  how- 
ever, W'Ould  be  done  by  the  men  who  are  sincerely 
opposed  to  war,  wiio  appreciate  its  hori'ors,  who  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  it,  and  who  are,  in 
consequence,  the  objects  of  the  insults  of  the  ob- 
streperous people  who  are  now  claiming  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  just 
as  in  the  future,  if  they  succeed  in  forcing  war 
upon  us,  they  will  be  claiming  all  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of   patriotism,  rewards   which,  as  decent 
men   know,  are  never  claimed  by  the   deserving, 
but  which  a  grateful  people,  ashamed  to  seem  nig- 
gardly where  patriotic  services  appear  to  be  in  ques- 
tion, readil}^  yield  on  the  first  clamorous  demand. 
AVhat  kind  of  people  are  these  who  are  claim- 
ing  to   be   imbued   Avith    the   "  American    spirit," 
who  are  insisting  upon  the  right  to  formulate  the 
American  policy,  who  are  lauding  themselves  as 
patriots  because  they  w^ant  to  make  war  on  Spain, 
and  \n\io  are  denouncing  as  disloyal  cowards  those 
who  are  for  keeping  the  peace?     They  are  chiefly 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of   certain    extremely 
vulgar   and  crassly   ignorant  newspapers.      With 
hardly  an   exception,  these  men   Avho  are   calling 
themselves  the  only  "  true  Americans  "  are  among 
the  most  disgraceful  elements  of  American  society. 
They   have   done  their  best  to  debase  its  tone,  to 
lower   its   moral  standards,  to  bring  our  govern- 
ment into  contempt.     They  are  now  declaring  that 
the  LTnited  States  must  fight  for  American  honor, 
but,  until  now,  they  have  Avorked  Avith  the  inge- 
nuity of  mocking  Mephistopheles  to  bring  to  the 
surface   the  vilest   features  of  iVmerican   life,  and 
to  make  them  appear  as  its  characteristics.      In  no 
single   instance  ha\"e  they   been   known    to   cele- 
brate or  spread  abroad    the  fine  achieA^ements  of 
Americans  who   have  Avon   distinction   for  moral 
and    intellectual    qualities,    unless   those    achieve- 
ments have  possessed  commercial  value  to  them- 
selves.     There  is  not  a  statesman  of  character  and 
conscience,  not  a  public  man  who  has  unselfishly 
devoted  himself  to  his  country's  good,  who  has  not 
been  the  object  of  their  abuse.     The  very  atmos- 
phere in  which  good  men  dwell  affronts  and  en- 
rages these  creatures.      On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a  scoundrel  in  public  life  Avhose  success  has  not 
been  promoted  and  maintained  by  them.     So  in- 
timate are  the  relations  existing  between  the  ruf- 
fians of  the  press  and  the  ruffians  of  political  slums 
that  the  latter  have  apparently  no  dignity  to  up- 
hold, either   personal  or  official,  if   the   mainten- 
ance of  the   semblance  is  incompatible  Avith   the 
Avishes,  denoted  generally  in  advertising  schemes, 
of  their  patrons  of  the  press;  for  relations  of  pat- 
ronage haA^e  been   renewed,  although   places  have 
changed,  since  yellow^  journalism  came  into  power, 
and  instead  of  the  editor  sitting  meanly  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  politician,  we  have  the  mean  poli- 
tician waiting  humbly  in  the  outer  office    of  the 
lordly   editor.      These  howders    for    war,  and   for 
blood,  which  better  men  will  shed,  liaA^e  not  only 
prouioted  corruption  and  elevated  ignoble  men  to 
high  position,  have  not  only  been  the  most  potent 
influences  in  driving  good  men  out  of  public  life, 
but  they  have  never  hesitated  to  defy  the  law,  nor, 
Avhen  they  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  hidden 
truth  that  might  discredit  their  country,  have  they 
hesitated  to  invent  lies  that  would  serve  the  same 
end. 

They  are  now^  urging  the  country  into  war,  boast- 
fully proclaiming  that  they  can  compel  it,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  making  money  by  increasing  their 
sales.  Judging  from  their  conduct  in  the  past  and 
at  present,  what  would  be  their  attitude  in  case  war 
should  unfortunately  come?  They  would,  of  course, 
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remain  the  enemies  of  every  decent  man  in  public 
life,  the  inventors  of  sensations,  the  authors  of  lies 
when  the  truth  failed  to  contain  sufficient  spice  for 
their  depraved  tastes.  They  would  at  once  set  at 
work  an  army  of  spies,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  worm  out  all  the  secrets  of  the  war.  These  spies 
would  sneak  into  the  public  offices  and  into  the 
tents  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  army. 
They  would  resort  to  the  meanest  and  most  dis- 
honorable subterfuges  to  attain  their  ends  and  earn 
their  pay.  If  by  bribery  or  other  base  devices  they 
could  obtain  a  plan  of  campaign,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  publish  it  in  their  newspapers.  If  they 
could  steal  their  way  into  secret  defences,  they 
would  publish  plans  of  them.  The  fact  that  these 
publications  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of  our  own 
armies  or  the  capture  of  our  own  strongholds  would 
not  deter  them  from  printing  what  they  call  the  news. 
They  w^ould  as  willingly  betray  the  enemy  as  their 
own  country,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  pa- 
triotism would  carry  them.  Their  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  affect 
popular  opinion,  which  they  would  direct  against 
every  self-respecting  officer  who  treated  them  as 
they  deserved  to  be  treated,  and  against  every  ca- 
pable officer  whose  movements  were  not  quick 
enough  or  sensational  enough  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  newspapers.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  our  government  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  make  successful 
war  almost  impossible.  The  country  would  find 
the  lying  newspapers  in  the  rear  quite  as  formi- 
dable as  the  armed  troops  and  navies  in  front. 

These  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  self -proclaimed  patriots  who 
are  the  embodiments  of  the  so-called  American 
spirit  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "Amer- 
ican policy."  Their  companions  and  tools  are  the 
lowest  of  the  politicians  with  whom  a  commercial 
age  and  a  commercial  perversion  of  our  system  of 
government  have  filled  the  offices  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  country.  With  them,  too,  are  a  horde 
of  money-makers,  who  see  in  war  an  opportunity 
to  pocket  the  millions  which  the  government  will 
be  obliged  to  expend  for  supplies — for  ships,  for 
guns,  for  arms  of  all  kinds,  for  food  and  medicine 
for  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  for  clothing,  for  pow- 
der— for  all  that  must  be  bought  by  the  government 
at  a  time  when  the  need  of  haste  is  so  great  that 
opportunity  for  thorough  inspection  is  lacking, 
while  opportunity  for  fraud  and  cheating  is  cor- 
respondingly great.  There  are  some  honest  but 
misguided  people  who  are  talking  about  the  "Amer- 
ican spirit"  and  the  true  "American  policy  "  in 
much  the  same  foolish  way  as  these  others,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  shouters  are  such  as  we  have 
described. 

It  is  true  they  reach  the  height  of  insolence  in 
assuming  to  be  the  patriots  of  the  country;  but  if 
they  are  blessed  with  a  war,  their  mendacity  and 
impudence,  re-enforced  by  their  noise,  will  triumph 
over  the  true  Americans  who  hold,  in  modesty  and 
silence,  the  true  American  view,  which  is  that  the 
republic  is  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
of  peace  and  for  the  prosperity  of  its  honest  and 
industrious  citizens  ;  who  hold,  too,  the  faith  that 
Washington  taught  in  his  Farewell  Address,  and 
that  the  President  of  to-day  enforced  in  his  address 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday. 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  mo- 
rality enjoin  this  conduct," 

said  the  first    President,  and   the    last  President 
echoes: 

"  Following  the  precepts  of  Washington  we  cannot  err. 
The  wise  lessons  in  government  which  he  left  us  it  will 
be  profltable  to  heed.  He  seems  to  have  grasped  all  pos- 
sible conditions  and  pointed  the  way  safely  to  meet  them. 
He  has  established  danger  signals  all  along  the  pathway 
of  the  nation's  march.  He  has  warned  us  against  false 
lights.  He  has  taught  us  the  true  philosophy  of  '  a  per- 
fect union,'  and  shown  us  the  graphic  dangers  from  sec- 
tionalism and  wild  and  unreasonable  party  spirit.  He 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  at  all  times  for  the  exercise 
of  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment." 

These  are  the  words  of  true  patriots,  and  they 
speak  the  wish  of  true  Americans.  If  war  shall 
come,  it  will  be  fought  bravely  by  the  men  who 
love  their  country  for  the  blessings  of  peace  which 
have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
for  the  public  virtue  and  enlightenment  for  which 
it  stands,  for  its  attainments  for  human  liberty 
and  human  progress;  by  the  men  now  silent  and 
apprehensive,  who  look  forward  with  an  intelli- 
gent a])preciation  of  what  may  come;  by  such  men 
as  tiiose  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  both  the 
civic  and  military  branches  of  the  government. 
These  are  the  men  who  come  to  the  surface  of 
American  life  in  every  dangerous  crisis  and  stur- 
dily bear  its  burdens,  only  to  retire,  we  regret  to 
«ay,  after  the  crisis  is  over,  to  leave  the  field  to  the 


mouthing  boasters  whose  noise  may  have  produced 
the  crisis,  and  whose  aim  will  certainly  be  to  make 
all  the  money  possible  out  of  the  misery  and  the 
suflPering  of  those  whom  they  are  now  insulting, 
and  upon  whose  strength  and  fidelity  depend  al- 
ways the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country. 


THE     FUTURE    OF    CUBA. 

BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natui-al  than  the  sym- 
pathy of  Americans  with  other  Americans  who 
struggle  against  oppression,  and  with  those  poor 
victims  of  the  struggle  who,  in  consequence  of  it, 
are  reduced  to  starvation  and  misery.  That  the 
bloody  and  destructive  conflict  in  Cuba  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  be  followed  by  a  reign 
of  liberty,  law,  and  order,  is  therefore  the  sincere 
wish  of  all  the  good  people  of  this  country.  That 
wish  springs  from  a  generous  sentiment,  and  it  is 
strengthened  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  annoy- 
ances, commercial  and  other,  which  are  caused  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  distracting  disorders  at 
our  very  doors.  The  thought  that  it  may  be  the 
business  of  this  republic  to  put  an  end  to  the  trou- 
ble by  friendly  counsel  and  mediation,  or,  if  that 
be  of  no  avail,  by  forcible  interference,  finds,  under 
such  circumstances,  much  favor,  even  among  per- 
sons who  do  not  think  lightly  of  a  war  with  its 
incalculable  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  which 
interference  by  force  would  bring  on.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  so  generous  a  dis- 
position calmly  to  examine,  aside  from  other  con- 
siderations of  right  or  of  interest,  the  question 
whether  the  attainment  of- the  immediate  object  of 
such  interference,  the  abolishment  of  Spanish  rule 
in  Cuba,  would  really  have  the  desired  effect  of 
securing  to  the  people  of  that  island  the  blessings 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  a  fair  measure  of  good  gov- 
ernment. In  this  respect  we  are  not  without  valu- 
able experience. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  American  continent  to 
achieve  their  independence  excited  much  sympathy 
in  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  championed 
their  cause  with  characteristic  fervor.  Those  ef- 
forts appeared  to  him  like  a  repetition  of  our  own 
Revolutionary  war.  He  attributed  to  the  strug- 
gling South  Americans  all  the  political  capacities 
of  his  own  people.  He  thought  that  as  to  their 
'^  fitness  for  freedom  "  the  people  of  South  America 
were  ''in  some  particulars  even  in  advance  of  us." 
He  fiercely  attacked  the  Monroe  administration  for 
not  aiding  them  effectively.  He  urged  the  repeal 
of  our  neutrality  laws  for  their  benefit,  and  in- 
sisted that  their  independence  be  formally  recog- 
nized while  the  struggle  was  yet  undecided.  He 
predicted  for  them  a  glorious  future.  His  glowing 
speeches  created  a  great  stir  in  the  country,  but  the 
administration  remained  firm  in  its  conservative 
attitude. 

In  March,  1821,  Henry  Clay  had  an  interview 
on  the  subject  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
QuiNCY  Adams,  who  thus  recorded  his  part  of  the 
conversation  in  his  diary:  "I  regretted  the  differ- 
ence between  his  [Clay's]  views  and  those  of  the 
administration  upon  South  American  affairs.  That 
the  final  issue  of  their  present  struggle  would  be 
their  entire  independence  of  Spain  I  had  never 
doubted.  That  it  was  our  true  policy  and  duty  to 
take  no  part  in  the  contest  was  equally  clear.  The 
principle  of  neutrality  in  aZZ  foreign  wars  was,  in  my 
opinion,  fundamental  to  the  continuance  of  our  lib- 
erties and  our  Union.  So  far  as  they  were  contend- 
ing for  independence  I  wished  well  to  their  cause; 
but  I  had  seen,  and  yet  see,  no  prospect  that  they 
would  establish  free  or  liberal  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. .  . ,  Arbitrary  power,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical, was  stamped  upon  their  education,  upon 
their  habits,  and  upon  all  their  institutions.  Civil 
dissension  was  infused  into  all  their  seminal  prin- 
ciples. War  and  mutual  destruction  were  in  every 
member  of  their  organization,  moral,  political,  and 
physical. ...  Of  these  opinions,  both  his  [Clay's] 
and  mine,  time  must  be  the  test." 

Time  has  been  the  test,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  John  Quincy  Adams's  predictions 
have  proved  far  more  correct  than  those  of  Henry 
Clay.  In  fact,  seven  years  after  the  interview. 
Clay  himself,  in  answering  a  complimentary  let- 
ter from  Bolivar,  the  famous  South  American 
leader,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  w^ords  to  his 
disappointment,  saying  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  still  anxiously  looking  for  the 
realization  of  their  hope  that  with  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  republics  free  institutions 
would  be  established,  "insuring  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty."     He  might  say  the  same  thing  now. 

The  question  whether  the  population  of  Cuba, 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  white  Creoles,  and  one- 


third  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  is  in  any  essential 
respect  superior  to  that  of  the  American  republics 
south  of  us,  and  whether  better  things  may  be 
expected  of  it,  is  certainly  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. That  question  is  by  no  means  answered 
by  the  statement  upon  which  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary lays  great  stress — that  the  insurgents 
in  Cuba  have  exhibited  splendid  fighting  qualities, 
and  that  they  may  therefore  be  trusted  with  equal 
capacities  for  self-government.  The  fighting  in 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  was  in  its 
time  quite  as  respectable  as  the  fighting  now  is  in 
Cuba;  and  considering  that  the  national  origin  of 
the  two  insurgent  forces  as  to  the  white  source  is 
the  same  —  there  being  an  Indian  admixture  in 
South  America  and  a  strong  negro  element  in 
Cuba — and  considering  further  that  the  tw^o  pop- 
ulations have  grown  up  under  similar  tropical 
conditions  of  climate  and  under  similar  traditional 
influences,  religious,  social,  and  political,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  their  conduct  after 
the  achievement  of  independence  will  be  similar 
also.  In  other  words,  it  is  very  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  in  Cuba,  as  in  South  America,  when 
the  war  against  the  Spaniards  ends,  wars  of  factions 
will  begin.  And  inasmuch  as  in  Cuba  a  large  part 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  consists  of  negroes  and. 
mulattoes,  high  places  of  command  being  held  by 
men  of  color,  who,  having  done  their  share  of 
fighting,  will  claim  their  share  in  "running"  the 
government,  those  wars  of  factions  are  likely  to 
become  embittered  by  race  antagonisms  of  pecu- 
liar acrimony. 

Those  of  us  who  by  warlike  intervention— that 
is,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  our  own  people  and 
by  sacrificing  the  treasure  of  our  own  country  for 
the  purpose  of  "liberating"  Cuba — expect  to  stop 
bloodshed  and  destructive  disorder,  and  to  establish 
civil  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity  there,  may  thus 
meet  with  a  disappointment  as  keen  as  that  of 
Henry  Clay  was.  To  accomplish  their  human- 
itarian end  entirely,  more  intervention  by  force 
will  probably  be  required  against  the  factious  dis- 
turbers. The  same  men  whom  our  first  interven- 
tion had  liberated  would  then  hate  and  fight  their 
friends  and  liberators  of  yesterday  as  their  enemies 
and  oppressors  of  to-day.  Whoever  regards  this 
as  an  overdrawn  picture  need  only  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  republics  south  of  us,  and 
imagine  that  the  United  States  had  helped  them 
against  the  Spaniard  by  warlike  intervention,  and 
then  attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
and  orderly  government  within  their  borders. 
Such  a  study  will  convince  every  candid  mind  of 
the  complexities  of  the  task.  And  nobody  can 
foretell  how  far,  after  we  had  once  embarked  in 
such  a  task,  our  sense  of  responsibility  —  not  to 
speak  of  the  growth  of  a  reckless  spirit  of  ad- 
venture— would  drive  us  on. 

Would  not  then  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  appear  as  the  only  remaining  shift  ? 
Probably  it  would.  This  would  mean  the  incor- 
poration in  our  political  system  of  a  country,  with 
a  population  of  over  1,500,000  souls,  which  is  es- 
sentially uncongenial,  if  not  positively  hostile, 
to  our  political  and  social  principles,  ways  of 
thinking,  and  habits;  a  country  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  which  are  such  that  its  principal  la- 
boring force — that  is,  the  bulk  of  its  citizenship 
— can  never  consist  of  people  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
or,  more  broadly  speaking,  of  Germanic,  blood; 
a  country  that  is  sure  to  breed  interminable  race 
antagonisms — an  evil  of  which  we  already  have 
more  than  enough  ;  a  country  in  every  way  un- 
fitted for  the  building  up  of  a  well-ordered  de- 
mocracy as  we  understand  it.  The  idea  of  em- 
bodying in  our  political  system  such  a  country 
with  such  a  population,  of  making  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  "  maintaining  a  republican  form  of 
government"  and  peace  and  order  there,  and  of 
permitting  such  a  State — for  a  State  it  would  be- 
come— to  take  an  important  part  in  governing  our 
whole  republic,  is  so  appalling  that  every  thinking 
American  may  well  hesitate  before  venturing  upon 
any  step  likely  to  lead  us  on  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
If  so,  it  is  conjecture  based  upon  historical  ex- 
perience which  no  serious  man  will  make  light  of — 
the  experience  that  no  American  republic  south  of 
us  has  ever  enjoyed  many  years  of  internal  peace 
and  prosperity,  except  under  such  a  government  as 
that  of  PoFiRioDiAZ  in  Mexico — an  intelligent  and 
vigorous  martial  dictatorship  clad  in  republican 
garb — for  such  it  is — a  kind  of  government  wliich, 
although  the  best  Mexico  or  any  southern  republic 
ever  had,  we  would  surely  not  tolerate  in  this 
country,  and  which  we  could  never  exercise  over 
others  without  fatal  injury  to  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions. In  the  face  of  so  grave  a  situation  as  the 
present,  it  is  not  ungenerous  and  certainly  not  un- 
patriotic to  consider  the  future  of  our  own  country 
at  least  as  much  as  that  of  any  other. 
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leisnrel}^  and  unoccupied, but  noting  each  face.    You  may 
H  AVAN  A.  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  the  police  have 

made  wholesale  political  arrests  during  the  night,  and 
March  12, 1898.        that  the  man  you  talked  to  last  night  is  in  Cabanas. 

Such  was  my  experience  last  week;  and  straightway 
followed  an  exodus  from  Havana  to  the  insurgent  ranks 
of  many  Cubans.  They  deem  it  better  to  be  in  the  field 
than  in  Cabanas. 

Turn  from  the  lighted  plaza  and  the  strolling  officers 
down  a  side  street.  Gaunt  women,  their  rags  drawn 
around  their  bony  bodies,  their  despairing  faces  hid 
against  their  dying  babies,  lean  against  the  walls.  Lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  are  stretched  out  under  your  feet; 
their  bodies  are  swollen,  and  their  arms  like  pipe-stems. 
These  are  the  reconcentrados,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
alive  to-day  is  due  to  the  charity  from  our  country. 
There  are  thousands  that  cannot  live;  life  is  torture, 
death  a  blessing,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  aid  them 
peacefully  to  pass  away.  This  is  Havana,  and  Havana 
has  known  less  suffering  than  any  other  city  in  the 
island. 

The  court  of  inquiry  lias  been  holding  daily  sessions, 
and  the  testimony  of  divers  and  experts  is  being  taken. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  considered  probable,  that  the 
findings  of  the  court  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and 
arbitration  of  a  foreign  body,  and  to  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  such  a  contingency,  should  it  arise,  tlie  court  is 
making  its  examination  a  thorough  and  full  one  in  every 
particular.     The  wisdom  of  such  action  is  clear. 

The  Montgomery,  trim,  graceful,  glistening  with  white 
paint  and  burnished  guns,  is  moored  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  Spanish  cruisers  Vizcaya  and  Almirante  Oquen 
do.  The  American  boat  comes  in  for  lier  fair  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  harbor  and  the  wharves.  Her  batteries 
are  discussed  by  the  longshoremen,  and  there  are  always 
groups  of  idle  people  on  the  water  -  front  who  express 
their  favorable  opinion  of  our  war-vessel.  Her  visitors 
would  surely  be  many  were  visitors  allowed  to  the  degree 
that  is  permitted  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels  ;  but  this 
privilege  has  been  extended  to  Americans  only,  and  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  indeed  to  receive  this  hospitality  and  the 
courteous  treatment'  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Montgomery.  Vigilance  on  this  vessel  is  unabated  day  or 
night.  The  search-light  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
reports  as  to  harbor  happenings  are  constant  on  board  the 
American  cruiser. 

On  March  11  the  Austrian  steam-frigate  Donau  arrived 
in  this  port.  Official  visits  were  at  once  paid  to  her  by 
the  different  men-of-war  in  the  harbor;  it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  white  men-o'-war  boats  pulling  for  the 
latest  arrival,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  tiiat  the  men 
of  the  Montgomery  got  away  in  fine  style,  and  beat  the 
whole  harbor  to  the  goal. 

To-day  there  have  been  paid  many  visits  of  courtesy  to 
the  men-of-war.  The  autonomistic  cabinet  went  on  board 
the  Montgomery  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  booming  of  salut- 
ing guns  has  been  incessant. 

The  attempt  to  smuggle  jewelry  into  Havana  under 
cover  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  annoyance  to 
that  society  resulting  therefrom,  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  The  government  was  naturally  incensed  at  the 
trick,  for  the  custom  receipts  are  of  vast  importance  here, 
and  wiien  one  attempts  to  evade  them  it  is  like  touching 
a  man  in  his  most  tender,  as  well  as  only  tender,  spot. 
But  the  government  is  convinced  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tional attempt  at  fraud  or  evasion,  and  all  restrictions  to 
the  free  entrance  of  food  have  therefore  been  removed. 

March  16. 

The  court  of  inquiry  have  sailed  from  Havana.  Their 
work  here  is  finished  and  they  will  not  return.  They 
have  completed  and  perfected  all  plans  and  drawings; 
their  examination  has  been  careful  and  thorough. 

The  work  of  the  Spanish  divers  claims  so  little  attention 
and  awakens  so  liille  interest  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
that  they  have  done  anything  that  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  They  have  worked  in  a  perfunctory  and 
careless  manner,  and  have  made  reports  to  men  appointed 
to  hear  them;  and  while  these  men  are  ready  with  many 
plausible  reasons,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  Maine  ex- 
plosion was  internal,  very  little  serious  heed  is  paid  to 
the  Spanish  investigation. 

The  floating  derrick  Chief  was  yesterday  towed  into 
Havana  Harbor  by  the  Underwriter.  The  Underwriter 
will  at  once  return  to  Newport  News  for  a  large  lighter. 
The  Chief  is  a  very  powerful  derrick,  and  capable  of 
raising  many  tons.  It  is  believed  that  the  Maine's  great 
giins  can  be  saved  by  the  Chief  as  well  as  much  armor- 
plate,  machinery,  and  other  valuable  material. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  methods  used 
for  gel  ting  the  American  food  to  the  sufferers  in  Havana. 
One  large  central  station  has  been  established,  which  is 
open  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  from  which  are  given  out 
weekly  rations  for  twelve  thousand  people.  There  are 
three  sub  -  stations,  properly  located  in  the  near  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  which  are  open  all  day  Sunday,  and 
which  bring  the  number  of  people  fed  up  to  17,450  a 
week.  There  has  also  been 'established,  as  an  experiment, 
a  diet  kitchen.  If  this  one  is  successful,  others  will  be 
immediately  put  into  operation.  Here  cooked  food  will 
be  given  out  to  the  sick— such  food  as  is  suited  to  their 
needs— and  the  benefit  to  these  people  from  this  charity 
will  be  arreat  indeed,  for  many  of  the  suffering  have  no 
means  of  properly  cooking  food  for  themselves. 

The  much-talked-of  pacification  of  the  province  of 
Matanzas  is  amusing.  At  the  head  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
this  province  of  Matanzas  is  one  Betancourt,  with  a  price 
of  12000  on  his  head.  He  was  at  one  time  a  dentist  in 
Matanzas  cily;^he  is  a  man  of  education,  and  a  suc- 
cessful leader.  *  On  the  night  of  March  11  he  raided  a 
point  on  the  San  Juan  River  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  city  limits  of  Matanzas,  and  drove  off  eighty-odd  head 
of  cattle,  and  more  than  forty  horses.  There  was  no  fight- 
ing on  this  occasion.  On  February  24  last,  to  celebrate 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  insurrection,  an 
expedition  of  arms  and  ammunition  was,  by  night,  landed 
on  a  beach  across  the  bay,  and  within  plain  view  of  the 


The  daily  life  of  Havana  goes  on  in  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  rebellion  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
and  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  doings  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry into  the  Maine  disaster.  The  bay  and  wharves 
are  busy  with  shipping ;  the  narrow  streets  are  crowded 
with  broad  mule-carts  and  the  ever-present  carriage.  A 
new  franchise  for  a  street  railway  is  about  to  be  granted. 
The  present  omnibuses— the  plebeian  conveyance  of  those 
who  cannot  pav  twenty  cents  for  a  coche—Rve  crowded; 
and  to  the  British  vice*^consul,  just  out  from  home,  and 
who  probably  has  no  further  immediate  interest  in  the 
Maine  nor  in  the  revolution  than  we  have  in  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  rebellious  tril)e  of  Indian  hillmen,  Havana  may 
well  have  the  appearance  of  an  active  tropical  city.  Ha- 
vana is  white  and  glistening.  Havana  lies  sun-bathed 
day  after  day  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  tropics.  The 
cool  breezes  of  the  Gulf  blovv  in  from  the  white-capped 
water,  and  watering  -  carts  lay  the  dust  in  the  streets. 
Calle  General  AVeyler,  formerly  called  Obispo,  but  lately 
changed  to  honor  the  Captain  -  General,  is  shaded  with 
aw^nings  and  gay  with  Spanish  fiags.  The  shops  seem 
busy,  and  summer  fabrics  are  displayed  to  the  Spanish 
women.  Spanish  officers  in  their  tropical  uniforms  crowd 
the  cafes  by  night,  and  w^alk  down  the  narrow  streets 
three  and  four  abreast.  There  are  so  many  of  them  in 
town  that  one  imairines  field  duty  may  be  unpopular. 
The  British  vice-consul  might  well  have  said:  "Is  there 
insurrection  in  the  island?  Do  they  anticipate  trouble^ 
with  the  States?" 

But  one  is  told  that  before  the  war  the  harbor  was  as 
full  again  of  shipping;  that  before  the  war  the  noticeable 
activity  of  the  city  was  double  what  it  now^  is;  that  to- 
day business  is  dead;  that,  with  the  Spanish  merchants, 
the  idea  of  annexation  or  a  protectorate  grows  daily  in 
favor,  for  their  interests  and  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with 
stability  of  government  and  commercial  confidence. 

Havana  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  dignified  court  of 
inquiry  in  their  harbor  with  as  much  interest  as  you  are 
doing  at  home. 

Meantime  the  routine  work  goes  on;  the  autonomist 
party  print  long  accounts  of  their  policy  and  aspirations- 
manifestoes  that  are  laughed  at  and  ignored.  There  is 
also  published  in  the  papers  each  day  the  censored  news 
from  the  seat  of  war— which  means  from  the  whole  island 
—telling  of  the  sally  of  some  Spanish  column,  relating  the 
movements  of  officers  gone  to  join  their  regiments,  telling 
of  insurgents  killed  or  wounded,  of  a  machete  and  saddle- 
bags captured  from  the  rebels.  There  are  long  telegrams 
from  the  mother -country,  expressing  satisfaction  with 
what  has  been  done  by  force  of  Spanish  arms  and  the  au- 
tonomistic party  toward  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  and  as- 
suring those  fire-eating  volunteers  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  disarming  them;  that  Spain's  confidence  in  them  as 
defenders  of  the  country  and  preservers  of  public  order 
is  unshaken.  One  cannot  help  but  remember  that  the 
disbanding  of  the  80,000  volunteers  in  Cuba  was  the  first 
plank  in  the  autonomistic  platform. 

Go  a  few^  miles  outside  of  Havana  and  you  come  to 
deserted  and  idle  land;  ten  miles  away  the  sugar-cane  is 
burned  nightly  by  rebels.  Between  the  fortified  villages 
the  railway  trains  run  through  insurgent  country,  and  the 
railway  companies  are  said^to  pay  toll  to  the  rebels  for 
permission  to  run  their  trains  and  ?^^^lave  them  blown  up 
en  route.  The  fact  that  trains  are  now  seldom  wrecked 
would  point  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

And  in  the  city  there  are  starvation  and  illness  and  mis- 
ery, mourning  and  sorrow.  Notice  the  many  women  in 
mourning  upon  the  streets;  see  them  kneeling  in  the  dim 
light  of  church  aisles.  Read  the  death  notices  in  the  papers 
—they  fill  many  lines,  while  the  number  of  births  is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison.  On  last  Sunday,  March  6, 17,745 
people  were  fed  in  Havana  and  Guanabacoa  by  the  food 
sent  from  our  country.  And  Havana  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  war  less  than  any  other  city  in  the  island. 

And  behind  many  of  the  stucco  walls  and  grated  win- 
dows, hidden  from  view,  shrinking  sensitively  and  proud- 
ly from  the  pity  of  old  friends  and  newer  enemies,  are 
suffering  and  hunger  none  the  less  poignant  than  that 
which  can  be  seen.  From  the  possession  of  sugar  estates 
and  a  house  on  the  Prado  to  a  lodging-house  in  the  sub- 
iii-bs—it  is  an  old  story,  and  there  are  thousands  to  tell  it. 
Husbands  and  elder  brothers  dead  or  in  the  field;  the 
women  and  boys  striving  to  help  themselves,  striving  to 
help  the  cause.* 

After  the  arrival  of  a  troop-ship  from  Spam  one  sees 
upon  the  streets  knots  of  the  new  soldiers,  brave  in  bright 
uniforms-fresh,  strong-looking  boys  and  vigorous  young 
men.  What  if  they  have  been  drafted  to  the  war  agamst 
their  will?  The  colony  is  full  of  interest;  Havana  pleases 
them ;  they  have  been  cheered  and  welcomed.  Ahead  of 
them 'is  the  rainy  season;  fever  will  break  them  down; 
many  will  die  in  hospitals,  and  the  crowded  transport  that 
carries  the  remainder  back  to  Spain  will  enter  many  a 
death  on  her  books. 

Havana  in  the  evening  is  bright  with  electric  lights  on 
the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  stores  keep  open  until 
ten  o'clock,  and  a  ceaseless  line  of  carriages  parades 
around  the  Central  Park  looking  for  fares.  As  is  the 
custom  in  every  South  American  city,  the  band  plays  on 
certain  evenings  in  the  park,  and  the  women  turn  out  to 
be  looked  at  by  the  men.  But  in  the  old  days  it  was 
different.  Then  the  plaza  on  band  nights  was  crowded; 
the  people  filled  every  available  chair,  at  a  fee  of  ten 
cents  per  chair  for  the  evening;  they  blocked  the  streets, 
and  kept  the  efficient  military  police  of  Havana  busy  m 
clearing  a  way  for  the  coches.  But  in  these  days  a  few 
hundred  gather  on  one  side  of  the  park,  and  the  children 
play  among  the  vacant  seats. 

Men  wander  listlessly  in  and  out  of  the  cafes;  the  news- 
boys cry  their  wares  on  the  sidew^alk,  announcing  each 
paper  to  be  of  to-day's  issue,  and  the  beggars  around  the 
hotels  are  persistent.  The  cable  messages  that  you  read 
the  next  morning  have  been  censored  and  sent  to  the 
cable  office;  the  special  tugs  to  Key  West,  bearing  matter 
the  censor  would  never  pass,  have  sailed,  and  the  cor- 
respondents are  free  to  talk  of  the  day's  news.  Men 
scan  the  hotel  register  for  the  names  of  the  latest  arri- 
vals, hoping  to  find  the  name  of  a  friend  from  the  North. 
Naval  officers  come  up  from  the  harbor,  the  Consul- 
General  is  talking  to  the  latest  Senator  from  home,  and 
the  chief  of  Havana's  police  walks  through  the  corridors, 


by  their  comrades  when  it  was  discovered  they  were  in 
communication  with  the  Spanish  w  ith  a  view  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  autonomistic  policy. 

By  day  the  province  of  Matanzas  is  covered  with  the 
smoke  from  burning  sugar-cane.  The  ashes  from  de- 
stroying flames  blow  thrcoigh  the  capital,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  sun  is  dulled  and  yellow  from  the  smoke.  At 
night-time  fires  give  their  dull  glow  to  the  darkness;  and 
on  Sunday  before  last,  in  broad  daylight,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  was  as  music  to  the  ears  of  the  rebel  fami- 
lies living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Matanzas  city  that 
stretches  along  the  bay. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  was  an  engagement 
between  Spanish  and  Cubans  at  a  town  not  more  than 
fourteen  miles  from  Matanzas.  The  insurgents  had  to 
retreat,  not  having  ammunition  to  return  their  enemies' 
fire.  The  next  day  men  were  busily  occupied  in  the  city 
in  buying  from  Spanish  soldiers  cartridges  at  a  cent 
apiece,  and  by  the  following  night  the  insurgents  were 
replenished  w-ith  ammuniiion. 

There  is  constant  and  easy  communication  betw^een  the 
rebels  in  the  field  and  their  friends  in  Matanzas.  Letters 
are  received  one  day  and  answ^eied  the  next.  Matanzas 
is  but  sixty-six  miles  east  of  Havana,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island.  Harold  Martin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  21,  1898. 

Four  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion have  occupied  public  attention  here  during  the  last 
week.  The  first  was  the  purchase  by  our  government  of 
two  cruisers  wiiich  had  been  built  in  England  for  the  Bra- 
zilian navy,  the  Amazonas  and  the  Almirante  Ahrouall. 
The  second  was  an  order  from  the  Spanish  Admiralty, 
since  suspended,  for  the  sailing  of  a  flotilla  ccmiprising 
three  torpedo-boats  and  three  torpedo-boat-destroyers  from 
Cadiz  for  Porto  Rico.  The  third  was  an  informal  remon- 
strance by  Spain  against  our  assembling  so  formidable  a 
fleet  of  war-ships  in  the  waters  contiguous  to  Cuba,  as  in- 
dicating a  spirit  unfriendly  to  Spain,  and  tending  to  defeat 
the  autonomic  experiment  in  Cuba  l)y  encouraging  the 
restless  element  there  to  vote  against  the  government  at 
the  coming  elections.  The  fourth  was  the  completion  of 
enough  of  the  work  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  on  the 
Maine  disaster  to  permit  of  its  preparing  a  report. 

Possibly  before  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader 
the  substance  of  the  board's  report  will  have  been  laid  be- 
fore Congress.  In  view  of  this,  considerable  significance 
is  attached  to  a  widely  printed  forecast  of  a  report  which 
will  be  made  by  a  Spanish  board  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  The  Spanish  report,  it  is 
announced,  will  declare  the  explosion  to  have  had  its 
origin  within  the  ship.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
Spain  is  prepared  for  a  report  by  our  board  in  support  of 
the  external  origin  of  the  explosion,  and  purposes  to  con- 
test this  assumption,  with  a  view  to  submitting  the  whole 
question  to  arbitration,  and  thus  postponing  for  a  time 
any  further  step  on  our  part. 

Meanwhile  Congress  is  making  active  preparations  for 
the  national  defence.  In  the  House  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  has  provided  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  recruiting  the  Marine  Corps  to  its  legal  complement  of 
3000  men;  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  War  Department,  has  prepared  a  bill  to 
put  the  army  upon  a  ^var-footing  with  104,000  men.  Sta- 
tistics have  been  gathered  from  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, showing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  organized 
militia  to  be  114,362,  wdiile  the  total  number  of  men  avail- 
able for  military  service,  but  now  unorganized,  is  more 
than  ten  millions.  Congress  has  been  nmcli  agitated  by 
a  rumor  that  the  President  shares  the  hope  of  Speaker 
Reed  for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills  and 
an  early  adjournment.  This  is  resented  by  some  mem- 
bers—chiefly by  Senators — on  the  ground  that  it  implies 
disrespect  for  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government, 
and  a  desire  to  leave  the  executive  branch  in  undisturbed 
control  of  the  negotiations  which  may  be  necessary  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Madrid  is  said  to  have  been  stirred  early  last  week  by 
a  rumor  that  Cuban  sympathizers  in  the  United  States 
were  making  ready  an  armed  expedition  to  take  Porto 
Rico.  The  suggestion  is  made  in  well-informed  quarters, 
however,  that  this  story  probably  had  its  origin  in  Spain, 
as  it  afforded  a  convenient  explanation  of  the  proposed 
despatch  of  the  torpedo  flotilla  to  Porto  Rico.  Without 
some  such  pretext  it  would  have  been  hard  to  account  for 
this  action  on  any  theory  consistent  with  the  attitude  of 
protest  assumed  by  Spain  toward  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence made  by  the  United  States;  for  torpedo-boats  and 
torpedo  -  boat  -  destroyers  are  used  only  for  operations 
against  a  navy,  and  the  Cuban  insuigents,  of  course,  have 
no  navy. 

With  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Admiralty  to  suspend 
the  sailing  orders  for  the  flotilla,  however,  and  our  simul- 
taneous substitution  of  the  harmless  Fern  for  the  formi- 
dable Jlfo/i^^^mer^/  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, the  excitement 
at  Madrid  seems  to  have  subsided. 

Senator  Davis's  sudden  change  of  base  on  the  Hawaiian 
question,  in  dropping  the  treaty  of  annexation  which  was 
pending  in  executive  session,  and  substituting  a  joint 
resolution  to  be  considered  in  open  Senate,  was  regarded 
here  as  bearing  directly  upon  our  strained  relations  with 
Spain. 

The  war  party  in  Washington  has  demanded  haste 
in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  so  as  to  furnish  our  navy 
with  a  base  for  operations  against  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  idea  being  to  strip  Spain  simultaneously  of  her  most 
valuable  colonies  in  both  hemispheres,  and  thus  cripple 
her  efforts  to  raise  money  in  any  foreign  market. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  has  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  the  Roosevelt  personnel  bill.  Leading 
members  of  the  committee  have  assured  Secretary  Long 
that  some  measure  in  the  general  line  of  the  personnel  bill 
will  be  reported  to  the  House — either  the  Roosevelt  bill 
itself,  or  one  providing  for  one  hundred  additional  engi- 
house-tops  of  Matanzas  city,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  neers  and  machinists, 
from  a  Spanish  fort  called  Murillo.  The  latest  indications  of  the  President's  policy,  point  to 

A  strong  indication  that  the  Cubans  will  not  consider    his  separate  treatment  of  the  Maine  incident  and  the  hor- 
autonomy  is  given  by  the  following  very  recent  occur-    rors  of  Cuban  warfare.     If  Congress  consents  to  this  pro- 
rence.     Three  men  were  foimd  dead  at  the  side  of  the    gramme,  any  further  steps  on  our  part  which  might  lead 
railroad  track.     The  bodies  bore  papers  announcing  them    to  war  are  liable  to  go  over  till  fall, 
to  be  Cuban  leaders  of  importance  who  had  been  killed  Francis  E.  Leupf. 
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A  FRIEND  of  the  Weekly  in  Noblesville,  Indiana,  read 
a  recent  pMragraph  in  this  department  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Hoosiers  to  stay  at  home  "after  they  had  won 
the  right  to  leave  the  State."  She  calls  it  "an  attack  on 
our  lioosier  State,"  and  wants  to  know  if  the  idea  is  that 
Indiana  is  a  prison,  and  that  "only  those  high  on  the 
'  merit-card  '  may  leave  the  State."  Is  New  York,  she 
asks,  the  place  where  good  Hoosiers  go  wlieu  they  get  the 
right?  and,  she  inquires  further,  where  do  the  good  New- 
Yorkers  go  to  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  move 
on?  These  queries,  put  in  the  name  of  a  ladies'  club,  are 
of  special  interest  because  of  their  bearing  on  certain  ten- 
dencies of  American  life. 

When  our  querist  speaks  of  the  Weekly's  "attack  on 
the  Hoosier  State,"  she  is  doubtless  joking,  for  the  import 
of  I  lie  paragraph  she  read  was  to  felicitate  Indiana  on  her 
success  in  keeping  her  best  citizens  at  home.  The  reason 
why  there  is  anything  remarkable  about  that  is  because 
of  the  existence  of  a  propensity  in  human  creatures  who 
mnv  choose  their  place  of  abode  to  select  the  place  in 
which  they  think  that  life  will  be  most  interesting,  and 
because  persons  who  have  lived  long,  under  agreeable 
conditions,  in  great  capitals  like  Washington,  or  in  big 
seaboard  cities  like  New  York,  are  apt  to  consider  that 
there  is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  such  places  than  in  smaller 
cities.  It  is  recorded  of  Lincoln  that  after  he  had  served 
one  term  in  Congress  he  liked  Washington,  and  was  in- 
clined to  stay  there,  but  failed  to  get  a  government  office 
wiiich  he  coveted,  and  so,  happily,  w^ent  back  to  Illinois, 
where  he  belonged.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Grant  was 
living  in  Galena,  Illinois.  When  he  retired  from  public 
life,  after  two  terms  in  the  White  House,  he  did  not  go 
back  to  Galena,  but  settled  in  New  York.  He  liked  the 
life  of  the  East,  and  had  lived  so  long  in  the  East  that 
most  of  his  friends  were  here,  so  that  it  was  a  natural 
thing  for  him  to  stay  here.  When  General  Sherman  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  the  army,  he  tried  living  in 
St.  Louis,  but  didn't  like  it,  and  finally  came  to  New^ 
York,  where  he  died.  It  was  natural,  because  he  had 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  East,  and  it  had  become 
more  homelike  to  him  than  Missouri.  When  Grover 
Cleveland  retired  from  the  White  House  for  the  first  time 
he  came  to  New  York  to  live.  When  he  finished  his 
second  term,  and  concluded  to  stop  work,  he  settled  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.     He  did  not  go  back  to  Buffalo. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  modern  life  is  the 
attraction  that  the  great  centres  of  population  have  for 
restless  or  unattached  persons.  Every  considerable  city 
gives  evidence  of  this  attraction.  New  York  being  the 
biggest  of  American  cities,  and  having  many  allurements 
of  business,  climate,  and  society,  attracts  more  people 
than  any  other  American  city.  Washington  is  socially 
attractive  in  an  analogous  way,  because  it  is  a  capital. 
Boston  is  attractive  because  it  *is  rich  and  handsome,  and 
has  delightful  suburbs.  People  who  can  get  a  license  to 
live  in  Boston  often  find  life  there  very  pleasant.  Chi- 
cago is  a  good  place  to  make  money  in.  People  go  there 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  and  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  co- 
gent motive,  they  go  steadily,  and  in  large  numbers;  but 
it  is  observed  that  Chicago  people  who  have  made  money 
enough  often  pack  up  and  come  East  to  live.  When  they 
do  that,  it  must  be  because  life  in  the  East  suits  them 
better. 

It  does  appear,  therefore,  and  probably  the  Ladies' 
Club  of  Noblesville  will  admit  it,  that  the  Americans 
straggle  a  good  deal,  and  feel  no  special  obligation  to 
stick  to  one  particular  State,  if  they  think  they  can  find 
better  sport  in  another.  So  it  is  all  the  more  a  credit  to 
Indiana  that  it  seems  to  hold  the  Hoosiers  pretty  close, 
and  that  those  of  them  who  go  out  and  view  the  w^orld, 
and  serve  in  various  high  places,  are  apt  to  go  home 
again  in  the  end.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  na- 
tive Hoosiers  in  New  York,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
"  the  good  Hoosiers  "  come  to  New  York.  They  seem  to 
stay  at  home.     That's  their  peculiarity. 

As  to  the  "good  New-Yorkers,"  and  where  they  go, 
that  is  worth  considering.  It  used  to  be  said  that  good 
Americans  went  to  Paris  when  they  died,  but  that  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  more  modern  tendency  is  to  go  to 
London.  The  migratory  habits  of  the  very  rich  Ameri- 
cans are  easily  studied.  Pretty  much  all  of  the  exces- 
sively rich  Californians  seem  to  be  living  in  New  York  or 
Europe.  Rich  Chicago  people  who  get  tired  of  Chicago 
build  houses  in  New^  York  or  Washington,  and  summer- 
houses  in  New  England.  Ohio  is  a  feeder  for  New  York, 
Washington,  and  "London.  New  York  people  who  are 
cloyed  with  the  life  of  their  ow^n  town  go  into  the  coun- 
try, or  live  on  a  yacht  like  Editor  Bennett,  or  move  to 
England  like  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor,  or,  like  many  others, 
have  houses  in  various  likely  places  — London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Florence,  or  Scotland— and  still  keep  up  a  few  es- 
tablishments for  occasional  use  at  home.  One  general 
truth  impresses  the  observer,  that  while  the  course  of  the 
star  of  empire  is  westward,  the  current  of  dollars  spent 
in  luxury  and  unproductive  investment  seems  to  run  the 
other  way. 

It  is  true  that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  but  our  so- 
journings  in  it  interest  us  in  it  as  a  place  of  temporary 
residence,  and  most  of  us  like  to  have  our  ideas  of  places 
and  people  assume  as  much  permanency  as  possible.  We 
like  to  identify  certain  people  with  certain  places,  and 
however  indiv'iduals  may  move  about  we  like  families  to 
have  places  of  permanent  residence.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  far  this  identification  of  families  with 
places  is  going  to  be  possible  in  this  country.  During 
the  present  century,  migration— especially  migration  west- 
ward—has been  the  habit  of  the  country,  and  nowadays 
transportation  is  so  cheap  and  communication  so  general 
that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  go  somewhere  else  as  it  is  to 
stay  at  home.  The  two  classes  of  people  who  seem  most 
likely  to  maintain  permanent  relations  with  localities  are 
those  A'ho  are  too  poor  to  get  away,  and  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  go  and  come  back.  Everywhere  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  industry,  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  places  and  situations,  keep  changing  and  com- 
pelling moves,  and  between  the  families  that  go  to  town 
to  make  a  living  and  those  that  go  to  spend  a  fortune 
and  those  who  leave  town  to  save  money,  the  art  of  stay- 


ing at  home  seems  to  get  finer  and  finer  all  the  time,  and 
the  successful  practice  of  it  more  and  more  uiuisual. 

General  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  who  died  on  March 
11  at  his  home  near  Redondo  in  southern  California, 
was  one  of  the  noted  generals  of  the  war  who  held  high 
command  and  won  high  distinction.  He  was  born  in  Del- 
aware County,  Ohio,  in  1819,  was  graduated  fifth  in  his 
class  at  West  Point,  and  after  serving  eleven  years  in  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  regular  army,  resigned  (in  1854)  and 
opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati.  When  the  war  came  he 
promptly  received  a  commission  as  Brigadier-General  in 
the  regular  army,  and  a  command  of  11,000  troops  in  West 
Virginia.  There  he  did  well,  repulsing  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
who  tried  to  recapture  the  State.  In  1862  he  commanded 
a  division  under  Pope  in  Halleck's  army,  presently  suc- 
ceeded Pope  in  command,  w^as  appointed  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  won  the  battle  of  Corinth,  took  command  in 
October  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  very  end  of 
the  year  beat  Bragg  in  the  noted  battle  of  Stone  River, 
wherein  108,000  troops  were  engaged.  The  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  September,  1863,  which  was  saved  by 
Thomas  from  being  a  serious  disaster,  ended  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  his  military  career.  He  w^as  relieved  from 
command,  and  Thomas,  against  his  own  protests,  succeed- 
ed him.  After  serving  for  nearly  a  year  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri,  he  was  left  without  a  com- 
mand during  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  1867  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  For  a  year  he  served,  by 
appointment  of  President  Johnson,  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  and  about  1870  he  moved  to  San  Rafael, 
California,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  as 
civil  engineer.  He  served  In  Congress  two  terms,  from 
1881  to  1885,  and  from  that  time  until  about  a  year  ago 
held  the  office  of  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

In  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences,"  in  the  February 
number  of  McClure's  Magazine,  there  is  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  impression  General  Rosecrans  made  on  Mr. 
Dana, who  was  with  him  in  the  Chickamauga  campaign  of 
1863.     Mr.  Dana  says  of  him: 

While  few  persons  exhibited  more  estimable  social  qualities,  I  have 
never  seen  a  public  man  possessing  talent  with  less  administrative 
power,  less  clearness  and  steadiness  in  difficulty,  and  greater  practical 
incapacity  than  General  llosecrans.  He  had  inventive  fertility  and 
knowledge,  but  he  had  no  strength  of  will  and  no  concentration  of 
purpose.  His  mind  scattered  ;  there  was  no  system  in  the  use  of  his 
l)usy  days  and  restless  nights,  no  courage  against  individuals  in  his 
composition,  and,  with  great  love  of  command,  he  was  a  feeble  com- 
mander. He  was  conscientious  and  honest,  just  as  he  was  imperious 
and  disputatious;  always  with  a  stray  vein  of  caprice,  and  an  over- 
weening passion  for  the  approbation  of  his  personal  friends  and  the 
public  outside. 

This  is  an  interesting  estimate, whether  or  not  it  is  just. 
It  is  proper  to  remember  that  it  was  made  after  Chicka- 
mauga, and  not  at  a  time  when  its  subject  appeared  at 
the  best  advantage.  As  to  General  Rosecrans's  patriotism, 
courage,  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  his  very  considerable  tal- 
ent, there  never  has  been  but  one  opinion.  Personally  he 
w^as  very  popular,  and  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  liked 
by  the  generals  and  officers  who  served  with  him. 

A  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  current  processes 
of  making  war  news  by  the  recent  intelligence  distributed 
by  the  Times,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the^war-news  editor 
of  the  Evening  World,  was  lying  at  his  home  in  New^  Jer- 
sey, gravely  ill  with  brain-fever.  The  nature  of  the  w^ar 
extras  of  the  yellow  papers  has  been  so  generally  appreci- 
ated, and  the  process  of  getting  them  out  has  seemed  so 
very  simple,  that  probably  few  persons  have  realized  that 
their  issue  involved  any  serious  strain,  except  perhaps 
upon  machinery — multiplex,  million -a- minute  presses, 
linotype  machines,  and  devices  for  getting  red  and  black 
inks  upon  plates  in  expedient  contrasts.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's collapse,  however,  shows  that  there  is  more  to  the 
"extra"  business  than  that,  and  that  it  even  involves 
something  lit  to  be  described  as  a  mental  strain.  We  are 
told  that  from  the  time  of  the  Maine  explosion  until  he 
broke  down  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  his  days  and  most  of 
his  nights  in  turning  out  incessant  designs  for  new  extras, 
and  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  mind  which  finally  dis- 
covered itself  about  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  12,  in  the  appearance  on  the  street  of  a  World  ex- 
tra which  announced  in  vociferous  head-lines  that  war  had 
been  declared.  It  occurred  to  some  one  in  authority  that 
the  announcement  was  premature,  and  if  so,  might  be  in- 
discreet, so  this  issue  was  called  in,  and  arrangements  were 
promptly  made  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take  a  month's 
vacation.  The  next  night  brain-fever  developed,  a  result 
of  over-zealous  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  his  em- 
ployer's interests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  case  may  have  induced  better 
and  more  sensible  methods  in  issuing  extras.  There  is  no 
need  at  all  of  such  precipitation  in  the  preparation  of 
these  wares.  A  better  way  is  illustrated  in  every  lunch- 
room where  they  serve  batter  cakes  hot  to  consumers.  The 
batter  is  all  prepared  beforehand,  the  griddle  is  kept  hot, 
and  the  cakes  are  issued  to  meet  the  demand.  Such  war 
extras  as  this  unlucky  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  worn  himself 
out  over  might  just  as  well  have  been  issued  in  an  analo- 
gous way.  They  have  been  at  all  times  gloriously  inde- 
pendent of  fact  or  actual  occurrence,  and  could  have  been 
as  well  prepared  calmly  and  by  daylight  hours,  perhaps 
days  before  they  were  needed.  Mix  your  batter,  gentle- 
men, betimes,  and  if  possible  let  it  stand  overnight.  Have 
fifteen  or  twenty  different  pails  of  it  if  necessary,  and  then 
when  you  get  ready  let  us  have  our  extras  prompt  and  hot, 
and  in  such  succession  as  the  market  will  stand.  If  a  little 
real  war  news  comes  in,  it  can  be  sifted  in  at  any  time,  and 
so  much  the  better,  but  don't  let  faithful  men  wear  them- 
selves out  on  these  things.  Rather  than  have  that  happen, 
w^e  could  spare  them  altogether. 

These  many  eons  the  Lowell  Institute  lecture  course 
has  been  a  source  of  erudition  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  has  helped  to  account  for  their  superior  accumula- 
tions of  knowledge.  One  of  this  season's  Lowell  lecturers 
has  been  Dr.  William  Everett,  of  Quincy,  who  has  given  a 
series  of  very  popular  discourses  on  poets.  Any  one  would 
suppose  that  a  Boston  lecturer  on  poets  would  wish  to  be 
contemporaneous,  and  would  consider  Kipling,  William 
Watson,  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  or 
if  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  then  Riley,  Sleadman, 
Aldrich,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  But  Dr.  Everett 
has  done  no  such  thing.  Fearless  of  the  reproach  that  his 
reading  and  appreciation   are  not  "up  to  date,"  he  ha3 


been  turning  back  the  clock  and  talking  to  the  Boston 
moderns  about  the  poetry  their  grandmothers  read.  He 
has  lectured,  at  this  writing,  on  Cow  per,  Crabbe,  Scott,  and 
Moore,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  and  maybe  others  are  still 
to  follow.  Dr.  Everett  can  read  poetry  as  well  as  talk 
about  it  and  the  writers  of  it,  and  the  T'ranscript  reports 
that  his  lectures  have  been  very  successful. 

Captain  Mahan  is  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  world's  accepted,  authority  on  one  great 
subject  of  current  interest  by  no  means  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  all  his  intelligence  has  been  concentrated 
on  that  subject.  He  made  an  interesting  address  on 
March  15  at  a  Lenten  service  in  an  Episcopal  church 
on  Brooklyn  Heights,  wherein  he  told  his  view^s,  or  rather 
his  experience,  of  religion.  He  said  nothing  novel  or 
startling,  suggested  no  new  interpretations  of  Scripture 
or  unusual  theological  deduction,  yet  his  testimony,  simple 
as  it  is,  is  interesting.  His  discourse,  as  reported,  includes 
this  passage: 

'*  My  experience  of  life  is  that  of  one  who  has  I)ased  his  practice 
upon  the  full  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  as  explicit- 
ly set  forth  in  the  historic  creeds— the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds. 
In  those  and  in  the  Word  of  God  I  have  found  and  lind  not  merely 
comfort  and  strength,  but  intense  intellectual  satisfaction." 

Evidently  Captain  Mahan  does  not  share  the  sentiments 
of  those  condescending  thinkers  who  regard  belief  in  the 
Christian  faith  as  a  valuable  refuge  for  persons  who  are 
tired  of  thinking. 

The  new  circular  adopted  at  Pittsburg  by  the  Perma- 
nent Temperance  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  to  be  issued  to  the  presbyteries,  suggests  to 
church  courts  that  it  is  their  duty  to  "forewarn  parents 
of  the  temptations  that  may  beset  their  sons  as  they  enter 
upon  college  life,"  but  does  not  name  or  suggest  any  col- 
lege in  which  those  temptations  seem  to  be  more  potent 
than  in  another.  It  does  state  that  "the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  long  been  teaching  that  temperance  is  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicants — not  their  moderate  use — and 
that  the  traffic  (in  intoxicants),  licensed  or  unlicensed,  is 
a  curse  to  be  constantly  combated  by  every  Christian 
citizen." 

That  seems  a  sufficiently  explicit  statement  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Presbyterian  Church  towards  strong  drink. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  understood.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  noting,  not  as  a  basis  of  complaint,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  interest,  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
temperance  thus  determined,  the  Presbyterian  fold  must 
contain  a  very  considerable  number  of  intemperate  sheep, 
and  not  a  few  intemperate  shepherds. 

As  was  anticipated,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  declined  his 
recent  election  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  on  March  16  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  to  that  important  office  Mr.  William  H. 
Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Maxwell  is  serving  his  third  term  in  his  present 
office.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1852.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
educated  in  Ireland,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, and  for  two  years  taught  in  the  Victoria  College  for 
women  in  Belfast.  He  came  to  America  in  1874,  and  be- 
came managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Thnes.  In  1880  he 
began  to  teach  school  in  Brooklyn,  where,  since  1887,  he 
has  been  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Aubrey  Beardsley  died  of  consumption  at  Mentone  on 
March  16.  Most  unenlightened  persons  will  remember 
him  as  the  artificer  of  a  line  of  drawings  as  unwholesome 
as  ever  got  admittance  to  polite  society.  That,  however, 
is  doubtless  a  crude  view  to  take  of  him.  The  company 
of  his  instigators  and  admirers  included  many  persons 
qualified  to  hold  opinions  on  matters  of  art,  and  though 
many  other  persons  equally  well  qualified  found  his  crea- 
tions absurd,  the  inquiring  layman  must  conclude  that  he 
had  a  talent  woith  developing,  and  which  we  must  regret 
to  see  cut  off.  His  success,  such  as  it  was,  was  astonish- 
ing, for  his  drawings  are  well  known  all  over  Europe  and 
America,  and  his  work  was  in  active  request,  yet  he  was 
born  in  1874  which  makes  him  only  twenty-four  years  old. 

A  Mr.  Sand  ford  of  New  Haven,  described  as  "Yale's 
old  centre  rush  and  football  coach,"  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers as  being  of  a  mind  to  enlist  if  there  is  war,  and  as 
of  the  opinion  that  "every  old  college  football-player  in 
the  East  will  do  the  same."  Mr.  Sandford  is  a  peace  man, 
but  he  says  that  all  the  stalwart  old  Yale  athletes  whom 
he  has  seen  are  ready  to  respond  to  a  call  to  arms,  and  he 
believes  the  country  will  find  no  stouter  defenders  "than 
the  warriors  who  have  gained  courage  on  football  fields." 

No  doubt  the  football  men  would  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  if  it  came  to  blows,  though  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  if  our  troubles  with  Spain  should  end 
in  active  hostilities,  the  heavy  end  of  the  conflict  would 
fall  not  so  much  upon  fighting-men  as  upon  stokers.  The 
value  of  football  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  a  martial 
spirit  in  time  of  peace  has  been  abundantly  dwelt  upon, 
yet,  after  all, the  chief  particular  in  which  veteran  football- 
players  would  be  expected  to  excel  as  soldiers  would  be 
in  the  possession  of  superior  physical  endurance^  and  in 
that  particular,  if  war  came,  they  would  compete  not 
with  students  and  young  men  somewhat  delicately  reared, 
but  with  the  great  body  of  working-men.  The  hard  phys- 
ical work  of  war  is  done  for  the  most  part  by  young  men 
accustomed  from  an  early  age  to  physical  labor.  In  the 
host  of  such  men  that  are  available  for  service  the  little 
army  of  football  men  would  cut,  numerically  at  least,  a 
small  figure.  One  of  the  interesting  results  of  war  would 
be  the  chance  it  w^ould  aiford  of  ascertaining  whether 
football  has  had  a  visible  effect  upon  our  military  capaci- 
iy.  Of  course,  however,  it  wouldn't  pay  to  hatch  out  a 
trouble  on  that  account  alone. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  established  in  1893  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse, 
.  has  just  been  awarded  to  two  natives  of  Philadelphia,  and 
former  pupils  of  the  Academy,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  and 
Mr.  Edw^in  A.  Abbey.  Under  the  conditions  of  its  foun- 
dation this  medal  is  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  American  painters  and  sculptors  in 
recognition  of  high  achievement  in  their  profession.  The 
Academy  is  fortunate  in  having  two  representatives  of  its 
own  schools  who  are  so  conspicuously  fit  to  receive  the 
honors  in  its  gift.  E.  S,  Martin. 
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A  VERY  IMPOKTANT    PIECE    OF  WPvECKAGE    BLOWN    UP    FORWARD. 


NAVAL    COURTESIES-CAPTAIN    KUKIN    LEAVING    THE 
"MONTGOMKRY"  AFTER   AN    OFFICIAL    CALL. 


WaiECKERS  AT  WORK    ON    THE    MIDSHIP    SECTION    OF    THE   "MAINE.' 


THE   "MONTGOMERY"  SALUTING    ON    HER   ARRIVAL   AT    HAVANA. 

THE    ''MAINE"   DISASTER-SCENES    IN    HAVANA    HARBOR. -[See  Page  294.] 


ONE  OF  THE  "MAINE'S"  PLATES  BLOWN  UP  FROM  THE  FORWARD 
PART  OF  THE  SHIP. 
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DEATH     AND    THE     CHILD. 


IV. 

THE  road  moved  around  the  base  of  a  little  liill,  and 
on  this  hill  a  battery  of  mountain -guns  was  lei- 
surely shelling  someihing  unseen.  In  the  lee  of 
the  height,  the  mules,  eontenled  under  iheir  heavy 
saddles,  were  quietly  browsing  the  lonfr  omss.  Peza  as- 
cended the  hill  by  a\slanting  patlj.  He  felt  iiis  heart  beat 
swiftly;  once  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  would  he  ol)liired 
to  look  this  phenomenon  in  the  face.  He  hurried,  witli  a 
mysterious  idea  of  preventing  by  this  strategy  the  battle 
from  making  his  appearance  a  signal  for  some  tremendous 
renewal.  This  vague  thought  seemed  logical  at  the  time. 
Certainly  this  living  thing  liad  knowledge  of  his  coming. 
He  endowed  it  with  the  Intelligence  of  a  barbaric  deity. 
And  so  he  hurried;  he  wished  to  surprise  war, this  terrible 
emperor,  when  it  was  only  growling  on  its  throne.  The 
ferocious  and  horrible  sovereign  was  not  to  be  allow^ed  to 
make  the  arrival  a  pretext  for  some  fit  of  smoky  rage  and 
blood.  In  this  half-lull  Peza  had  distinctly  the  sense  of 
stealing  upon  the  battle  unaw^ares. 

The  soldiers  watcinng  the  mules  did  not  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  anything  august.  Two  of  them  sat  side  by 
side  and  talked  comfortably;  another  lay  flat  upon  his 
back,  staring  dreamily  at  the  sky  ;  another  cursed  a  mule 
for  certain  refractions.  Despite  their  uniforms,  their  ban- 
doleers and  rifles,  they  were  dwelling  in  the  peace  of  hos- 
tlers. However,  the  long  shells  were  whooping  from  time 
to  time  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  swirling  in  almost 
straight  lines  toward  the  vale  of  trees,  flowers,  and  arass. 
Peza,  hearing  and  seeing  the  shells,  and  seeing  the  pensive 
guardians  of  the  mules,  felt  reassured.  They  were  accept- 
ing the  condition  of  war  as  easily  as  an  old  sailor  accepts 
the  chair  behind  the  counter  of  a  tobacco-shop.  Or  it 
was  merely  that  the  farm-boy  had  gone  to  sea,  and  he  had 
adjusted  himself  to  the  circumstances  immediately,  and 
with  ordy  the  usual  first  misadventures  in  conduct.  Peza 
was  proud  and  ashiimed  that  he  was  not  of  them,  these 
stupid  peasants,  who,  throughout  the  world,  hold  poten- 
tates on  their  thrones,  make  statesmen  illustrious,  provide 
generals  with  lasting  victories,  all  with  ignorance,  indif- 
ference, or  lialf-witted  hatred,  moving  the  world  with  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  and  getting  their  heads  knocked 
together  in  the  name  of  God,  the  king,  or  the  stock  ex- 
(!hange— immortal,  dreaming,  hopeless^asses  who  surren- 
der their  reason  to  the  care  of  a  sinning  puppet,  and  per- 
suade some  toy  to  carry  their  lives  in  his  purse.  Peza 
mentally  abased  himself  before  them,  and  wished  to  stir 
them  with  furious  kicks. 

As  his  eyes  ranged  above  the  rim  of  the  plateau,  he  saw 
a  group  of  artillery  officers  talking  busily.  They  turned 
at  once  and  regarded  his  ascent.  A  moment  later  a  row^ 
of  infantry  soldiers,  in  a  trench  beyond  the  little  guns,  all 
faced  him.  Peza  bowed  to  the  officers.  He  understood 
at  the  time  that  he  had  made  a  good  and  cool  bow,  and  he 
wondered  at  it,  for  his  breath  was  coming  in  gasps;  he 
was  stifling  from  sheer  excitement.  He  felt  like  a  tipsy 
man  trying  to  conceal  his  muscular  uncertainty  from  the 
people  in  the  street.  But  the  officers  did  not  display  any 
knowledge.  They  bowed.  Behind  thmi  Peza  saw  the 
plain  glittering  green,  with  three  lines  of  black  marked 
upon  it  heavily.     The  front  of  the  first  of  these  lines  was 
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frothy  with  smoke.  To  the  left  of  this  hill  was  a  craggy 
mountain,  from  which  came  a  continual  dull  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. Its  summit  was  ringed  with  the  white  smoke. 
The  black  lines  on  the  plain  slowly  moved.  The  shells 
that  came  from  there  passed  overhead  with  the  sound  of 
great  birds  frantieally  fiai)ping  their  wTngs.  Peza  thought 
of  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  during  a  storm.  He  seemed  to 
feel  against  his  face  the  wind  that  races  over  the  tops  of 
cold  and  tumultuous  billows. 
He  heard  a  voice  afar  off.  "  Sir,  what  would  you?" 
He  turned,  and  saw  the  dapper  Captain  of  the  batteiy 
standuig  beside  him.  Only  a  moment  had  elapsed. 
"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Peza,  bowing  again. 

The  officer  was  evidently  reserving  his  bows;  he 
scanned  the  new-comer  attentively.  "Are  you  a*  cor- 
respondent?" he  asked. 
Peza  produced  a  card. 
Yes,  I  came  as  a  correspondent,"  he  replied,  "  but  now, 
sir,  I  have  other  thoughts.  I  wish  to  help.  You  see?  I 
wish  to  help." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Captain.  "Are  you  a 
Greek?     Do  you  wish  to  fight?" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  Greek.  I  wish  to  fight."  Peza's  voice 
surprised  him  by  coming  from  his  lips  in  even  and  delib- 
erate tones.  He  thought  with  gratification  that  he  was 
behaving  rather  well.  Another  shell,  travelling  from  some 
unknown  point  on  the  plain,  whirled  close  and  furiously 
in  the  air,  pursuing  an  apparently  horizontal  course,  as  if 
it  were  never  going  to  touch  the  earth.  The  dai-k  shape 
swished  across  the  sky. 

"Ah !"  cried  the  Captain,  now  smiling.  "  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  you  with  a  fierce 
affair  here  just  at  this  time,  but—"  He  walked  gayly  to 
and  fro  behind  the  guns  with  Peza,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  lines  of  the  Greeks  and  describing  his  opinion  of  the 
general  plan  of  defence.  He  wore  the  air  of  an  amiable 
host._  Other  officers  questioned  Peza  in  regard  to  the 
politics  of  the  war.  The  King,  the  ministry,  Germany, 
England,  Russia — all  these  huge  words  were  continually 
upon  their  tongues.  "And  the  people  in  Athens,  were 
they—"  Amid  this  vivacious  babble  Peza,  seated  upon 
an  ammunition-l)ox,  kept  his  glance  high,  watching  the 
appearance  of  shell  after  shell.  These  officers  were  like 
men  who  had  been  lost  for  days  in  the  forest.  Tliey  were 
thirsty  for  any  serap  of  news.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them 
would  occasionally  dispute  their  informant  courteously. 
AVhat  would  Servia  have  to  say  to  that?  No,  no;  France 
and  Russia  could  never  allow  "it.  Peza  was  elated.  The 
shells  killed  no  one;  war  was  not  so  bad.  He  was  simply 
having  coffee  in  the  smoking-room  of  some  embassy  where 
reverberate  the  names  of  njitions. 

A  rumor  had  passed  along  the  motley  line  of  privates 
in  the  trench.  The  new  arrival  with  the  clean  white  hel- 
met was  a  famous  English  cavalry  officer  come  to  assist 
the  army  with  his  counsel.  They  stared  at  the  figure  of 
Inm  surrounded  by  officers.  Peza,  gaining  sense  of 
the  glances  and  whispers,  felt  that  his  coming  was  an 
event. 

Later  he  resolved  that  he  could  with  temerity  do 
something  finer.  He  contemplated  the  mountain  where 
the  Greek  infantry  was  engaged,  and  anno^uiced  leisurely 


to  the  Captain  of  the  battery  that  he  thought  presently  of 
going  in  that  direction  and  getting  into  the  fight.  He  re- 
affirmed the  sentiments  of  a  patriot.  The  Captain  seemed 
surprised.  "Oh,  there  will  be  fighting  here  at  this  knoll 
in  a  few  minutes!"  he  said,  orientally.  "That  will  be 
sufficient.  You  had  better  stay  with  us.  Besides,  1  have 
been  ordered  to  resume  fire."  The  officers  all  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  departing.  It  was  really  not  worth 
the  trouble.  The  battery  wovdd  begin  again  directly. 
Then  it  would  be  amusing  for  him. 

Peza  felt  that  he  was  wandering  with  his  protestations 
of  high  patriotism  through  a  (hsert  of  sensible  men. 
These  officers  gave  no  heed  to  his  exalted  declarations. 
They  seemed  too  jaded.  They  were  fighting  the  men  who 
were  fighting  them.  Palaver  of  the  particular  kind  had 
subsided  before  their  intense  preoccupation  in  war  as  a 
craft.  Moreover,  many  men  had  talked  in  that  manner, 
and  only  talked. 

Peza  believed  at  first  that  they  were  treating  him  deli- 
cately. They  weie  considerate  of  his  inexperience.  War 
had  turned  out  to  be  such  a  gentle  business  that  Peza 
concluded  that  he  could  scorn  this  idea.  He  bade  them  a 
heroic  farewell,  despite  their  objections. 

However, when  he  reflected  upon  their  ways  afterwards, 
he  saw  dimly  that  they  were  actuated  principally  by  some 
universal  childish  desire  for  a  spectator  of  their  fine  things. 
They  were  going  into  action,  and  they  wished  to  be  seen 
at  war  precise  and  fearless. 


Climbing  slowly  to  the  high  infantry  position,  Peza 
was  amazed  to  meet  a  soldier  whose  jaw  had  been  half 
shot  away,  and  who  was  being  helped  down  the  steep 
track  by  two  tearful  comrades.  The  man's  breast  was 
drenched  with  blood,  and  from  a  cloth  which  he  held  to 
the  w^ound  drops  were  splaslung  wildly  upon  the  stones 
of  the  path.  He  gazed  at  Peza  for  a  moment.  It  was  a 
mystic  gaze  which  Peza  withstood  with  dittictdty.  He 
was  exchanging  looks  with  a  spectre;  all  aspect"' of  the 
man  was  somehow  gone  from  this  victim.  As  Peza  went 
on,  one  of  the  unwounded  soldiers  loudly  shouted  to  him 
to  return  and  assist  in  this  tragic  march.  "  But  even  Peza's 
fingers  revolted;  he  was  afraid  of  the  spectre;  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  touch  it.  He  w^as  surely  craven  in  the 
movement  of  refusal  he  made  to  them.  *^He  scrambled 
hastily  on  up  the  path.     He  was  running  away. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  came  immediately  upon  a  part 
of  the  line  that  was  in  action.  Another  batfery  of  moun- 
tain-guns was  here, firing  at  the  streaks  of  black  on  the 
plain.  Theie  were  trenches  filled  with  men  lining  parts 
of  the  crest,  and  near  the  base  were  other  trenches,  all 
crashing  away  mightily.  The  plain  stretched  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  and  from  where  silver  mist  ended  this 
emerald  ocean  of  grass  a  great  ridge  of  snow-tojiped  moun- 
tain poised  against  a  fleckless  blue  sky.  Two  knolls, 
green  and  yellow  with  grain,  sat  on  the  prairie,  confront- 
ing the  dark  hills  of  the  Greek  position.  Betw^een  them 
were  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  A  row^  of  trees,  a  village,  a 
stretch  of  road,  show  ed  faintly  on  this  great  canvas,  this 
tremendous  picture;  but  men,  the  Turkish  battalions, were 
em{)hasized  start lingly  upon  it.     The  ranks  of  troops  be- 
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twecn  ilie  knolls  and  the  Greek  posilion  were  as  black  as 
ink.  The  tirst  line,  of  course,  was  muffled  in  smoke,  but 
at  the  rear  of  it  battalions  crawled  up  and  to  and  fro 
plainer  than  beetles  on  a  plate.  Peza  had  never  under- 
stood that  masses  of  men  were  so  declarative,  so  unmis- 
takable, as  if  nature  makes  every  arrangement  to  give 
information  of  the  coming  and  the  presence  of  destruc- 
tion, the  end,  oblivion.  The  firing  was  full,  complete,  a 
roar  of  cataracts,  and  this  pealing  of  connected  volleys 
was  adjusted  to  the  grandeur  of  the  far-off  range  of  snowy 
mountains.  Peza,  breathless,  pale,  felt  that  he  had  been 
set  upon  a  pillar  and  was  surveying  mankind,  the  world. 
In  the  mean  time  dust  had  got-  in  his  eye.  He  took  his 
handkerchief  and  mechanically  administered  to  it. 

An  officer  witJi  a  double  stripe  of  purple  on  his  trousers 
paced  in  the  rear  of  the  battery  of  howitzers.  He  waved 
a  little  cane.  Sometimes  he  paused  in  his  promenade  to 
study  the  field  tlu'ough  Ids  glasses.  "  A  fine  scene,  sir," 
he  cried,  airily,  upon Ihe  approach  of  Peza.  It  was  like 
a  blow  in  the  chest  to  the  wide-eyed  volunteer.  It  re- 
vealed to  him  a  point  of  view. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  fine  scene,"  lie  answ^ered. 
They  spoke  in  French.  "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  en- 
tertain monsieur  with  a  little  fine  practice,"  continued  the 
officer.  "lam  firing  upon  that  mass  of  troops  you  see 
there  a  little  to  the  right.  They  are  probably  forming  for 
another  attack." 

Peza  smiled.  Here  again  appeared  manners— manners 
erect  bv  the  side  of  death. 

The  Vight- flank  gun  of  the  battery  thundered;  there 
was  a  belch  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  shell,  flung  swiftly 
and  afar,  was.  know^n  only  to  the  ear,  in  wdiich  rang  a 
broadening,  hf^*)ting  wake*' of  sound.  The  howitzer  had 
thrown  itself  backward  convulsively,  and  lay  with  its 
wheels  moving  in  the  air  as  a  squad  of  men  rushed  tow- 
ards it.  An(f  later  it  seemed  as  if  each  little  gun  had 
made  the  supreme  ell'ort  of  its  being  in  each  particular 
shot.  They  roared  with  voices  far  too  loud,  and  the 
thunderous  effort  caused  a  gun  to  bound  as  in  a  dying 
convulsion.  iVnd  then  occasionally  one  w^as  hurled  with 
wheels  in  air.  These  shuddering  howitzers  presented  an 
appearance  of  so  many  cowards,  always  longing  to  bolt 
to  the  rear,  but  being  implacably  held  up  to  their  busi- 
ness by  this  throng  of  soldiers,  who  ran  in  squads  to  drag 
them  lip  again  to  their  obligation.  The  guns  were  herded 
and  cajoled  and  bullied  interminably.  One  by  one  in  re- 
lentless programme  they  were  dragged  forward  to  con- 
tribute a  profinind  vibration  of  steel  and  wood,  a  flash 
and  a  roar,  to  the  important  happiness  of  man. 

The  adjacent  infantry  celebrated  a  good  shot  with  smiles 
and  an  outburst  of  gleeful  talk. 

"  Look,  sir!"  cried  an  officer  once  to  Peza.  Thin  smoke 
was  drifting  lazily  before  Peza,  and,  dodging  impatient- 
ly, he  brought  his  eyes  to  bear  upon  that  part  of  the  plain 
indicated  by  the  officer's  finger.  The  enemy's  infantry 
was  advancing  to  attack.  From  the  black  lines  had  come 
forth  an  inky^raass, which  was  shaped  much  like  a  human 
tongue.  It  advanced  slowly,  casually,  without  apparent 
spirit,  but  with  an  insolent  confidence  that  was  like  a 
proclamation  of  the  inevitable. 
The  impetuous  part  w\as  all  played  by  the  defensive  side. 
Officers  called,  men  plucked  each  other  by  the  sleeve; 
there  w^ere  shouts,  motions;  all  eyes  were  tnrned  upon 
the  inky  mass  wdiich  was  flowing  towards  the  base  of  the 
hills,  heavily,  huiguorously,  as  oily  and  thick  as  one  of  the 
streams  that  ooze" through  a  swamp. 

Peza  w^as  chattering  a  question  at  every  one.  In  the 
way,  pushed  aside,  or  in  the  w^ay  again,  he  continued  to 
repeat  it.  "  Can  they  take  the  position?  Can  they  take 
the  position?  Can  tliey  take  the  position?"  He  was  ap- 
parentlv  addressing  an  assemblage  of  deaf  men.  Every 
eye  was  busy  watching  every  hand.  The  soldiers  did  not 
even  seem  to  see  the  interesting  stranger  in  the  white  hel- 
met wiio  was  crying  out  so  feverishly. 

Finally,  however,  the  luirried  Captain  of  the  battery 
espied  him  and  heeded  his  question.  "  No.  sir!  Ko,  sir! 
It  is  impossible!"  he  shouted,  angrily.  His  manner  seem- 
ed to  denote  that  if  he  had  had  sufficient  time  he  w^ould 
have  completely  insulted  Peza.  The  latter  swallowed  the 
crumb  of  news  without  regard  to  the  coating  of  scorn, 
and  waving  his  hand  in  adieu,  he  began  to  run  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  towards  the  part  of  the  Greek  line  against 
which  the  attack  was  directed. 


Peza,  as  he  ran  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  be- 
lieved that  his  action  was  receiving  the  wrathful  atten- 
tion of  the  hosts  of  the  foe.  To  him  then  it  was  incredi- 
ble foolhardiness  thus  to  call  to  himself  the  stares  of 
thousands  of  hateful  eyes.  He  was  like  a  lad  induced 
by  playmates  to  commit  some  indiscretion  in  a  cathedral. 
He  was  abashed;  perhaps  he  even  blushed  as  he  ran.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  solemn  ceremony  of  war 
had  paused  during  this  commission.  So  he  scraml)led 
wildly  over  the  rocks  in  his  haste  to  end  the  embarrassing 
ordeal.  When  he  came  among  the  crowning  rifle-pits 
filled  with  eager  soldiers  lie  wanted  to  yell  with  joy. 
Kone  noticed  him,  save  a  young  officer  of  infantry,  who 
said,"  Sir,  what  do  you  w^ant?"  It  was  obvious  that  peo- 
ple had  devoted  some  attention  to  their  own  affairs. 

Peza  asserted,  in  Greek,  that  he  wished  above  every- 
thing to  battle  for  the  father-land.  The  officer  nodded; 
with  a  smile  he  pointed  to  some  dead  men  covered  with 
blankets,  from  which  were  thrust  upturned  dusty  shoes. 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know-,"  cried  Peza.  He  thought  the 
officer  was  poetically  alluding  to  the  danger. 

"No,"  said  the  officer  at  once.  "  I  mean  cartridges— a 
bandoleer.     Take  a  bandoleer  from  one  of  them." 

Peza  went  cautiously  towards  a  body.  He  moved  a 
liand  towards  a  corner  of  a  blanket.  There  he  hesitated, 
stuck,  as  if  his  arm  had  turned  to  plaster.  Hearing  a 
rustle  behind  him,  he  spun  quickly.  Three  soldiers  of 
the  close  rank  in  the  trench  were  regarding  him.  The 
officer  came  again  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Have  you  any  tobacco?"  Peza  looked  at  him  in  be- 
wilderment. His  hand  was  still  extended  towards  the 
blanket  which  covered  the  dead  soldier. 

"Yes,"  he  said,"  I  have  some  tobacco."  He  gave  the 
officer  his  pouch.  As  if  in  compensation,  the  other  di- 
rected a  soldier  to  strip  the  bandoleer  from  the  corpse. 
Peza,  having  crossed  the  long  cartridge-belt  on  his  breast, 
felt  that  the  dead  man  had  flung  his  two  arms  around 
him. 

A  soldier  with  a  polite  nod  and  smile  gave  Peza,  a  rifle, 
a  relic  of  another  dead  man.     Thus  he  felt  besides  the 


clutch  of  a  corpse  about  his  neck  that  the  rifle  was  as  un- 
humanly  horrible  as  a  snake  tliat  lives  in  a  tomb.  He 
heard  at  his  ear  something  that  was  in  effect  like  the 
voices  of  those  tw^o  dead  men,  their  low  voices  speaking 
to  him  of  bloody  death,  mutilation.  The  bandoleer  gripped 
him  tighter;  he  wished  to  raise  his  hands  to  his  throat 
like  a  man  who  is  choking.  The  rifle  was  clammy;  upon 
his  palms  he  felt  the  movement  of  the  sluggish  currents 
of  a  serpent's  life;  it  was  crawling  and  frightfux. 

All  about  him  were  these  peasants, with  their  interested 
countenances,  gibbering  of  the  fight.  From  time  to  time 
a  soldier  cried  out  in  semi-humorous  lamentations  descrip- 
tive of  his  thirst.  One  bearded  man  sat  munching  a  great 
bit  of  hard  bread.  Fat,  greasy,  squat,  he  was  like  an  idol 
made  of  tallow.  Peza  felt  dimly  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  this  man  and  a  young  student  who  could 
write  sonnets  and  play  the  piano  quite  well.  This  old 
blockhead  was  coolly  gnawing  at  the  bread,  while  he, 
Peza,  w^as  being  throttled  by  a  detid  man's  arms. 

He  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  that  a  head  by  some 
chance  had  been  uncovered  from  its  blanket.  Two  liquid- 
like eyes  were  staring  into  his  face.  The  head  was  turn- 
ed a  little  sideways,  as  if  to  get  better  opportunity  for 
the  scrutiny.  Peza  could  feel  himself  blanch;  he  w^as 
being  drawn  and  drawn  by  these  dead  men  slowly,  firmly 
down,  as  to  some  mystic  chamber  under  the  earth,  where 
they  could  w^alk,  dreadful  figures,  sw^ollen  and  blood- 
marked.  He  was  bidden;  they  had  commanded  him;  he 
was  going,  going,  going. 

When  the  man  in  the  new  white  helmet  bolted  for  the 
rear,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trench  thought  that  he 
had  been  struck.  But  those  who  had  been  nearest  to  him 
knew  better.  Otherwise  they  would  have  heard  the  silken, 
sliding,  tender  noise  of  the  bullet  and  the  thud  of  its  im- 
pact. They  bawled  after  liim  curses,  and  also  outbursts 
of  self-congratulation  and  vanity.  Despite  the  promi- 
nence of  the  cowardly  part,  they  w^ere  enabled  to  see  in 
this  exhibition  a  fine  comment  upon  their  own  fortitude. 
The  other  soldiers  thought  that  Peza  had  been  wounded 
somcAvhere  in  the  neck,  because,  as  he  ran,  he  was  tearing 
madly  at  the  bandoleer,  the  dead  man's  arms.  The  sol- 
dier with  the  bread  paused  in  his  eating  and  cynically  re- 
marked upon  the  speed  of  the  runaway. 

An  officer's  voice  was  suddenly  heard  calling  out  the 
calculation  of  the  distance  to  the  enemy,  the  readjust- 
ments of  the  sights.  There  was  a  stirring  rattle  along 
the  line.  The  men  turned  their  eyes  to  the  front.  Other 
trenches  beneath  them  to  the  right  were  already  heavily 
in  action.  The  smoke  w^as  lifting  towards  the  blue  sky. 
The  soldier  with  the  bread  placed  it  carefully  on  a  bit  of 
paper  beside  him  as  he  turned  to  kneel  in  the  trench. 

VII. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  child  ceased  his  play  on  the 
mountain  with  his  flocks  and  his  dogs.  Part  of  the  battle 
had  whirled  very  near  to  the  base  of  his  hill,  and  the  noise 
was  great.  Sometimes  he  could  see  fantastic  smoky 
shapes  which  resembled  the  curious  figures  in  foam  which 
one  sees  on  the  slant  of  a  rough  sea.  The  plain,  indeed, 
was  etched  in  white  circles  and  whirligigs  like  the  slope 
of  a  colossal  wave.  The  child  took  seat  on  a  stone  and 
contemplated  the  fight.  He  was  beginning  to  be  aston- 
ished; he  had  never  befoie  seen  cattle  herded  with  such 
uproar.  Lines  of  flame  flashed  out  here  and  there.  It 
was  mysleiy. 

Finally,  without  any  preliminary  indication,  he  began 
to  weep.  If  the  men"^  struggling  on  the  plain  had  had 
time  and  greater  vision,  they  could  have  seen  this  strange 
tiny  figure,  seated  on  a  bowlder,  surveying  them  while  the 
tears  "streamed.  It  was  as  simple  "as  some  powerful 
symbol. 

As  the  magic  clear  light  of  day  amid  the  mountains 
dimmed  the  distances,  and  the  plain  shone  as  a  pallid  blue 
cloth  marked  by  the  red  threads  of  the  firing,  the  child 
arose  and  moved  off  to  the  unwelcoming  door  of  his 
home.  He  called  softly  for  his  mother,  and  complained 
of  his  hunger  in  the  familiar  formula.  The  pearl-colored 
cow,  grinding  her  jaws  thoughtfully,  stared  at  him  with 
her  large  eyes.  The  peaceful  gloom  of  evening  was  slow- 
ly draping  the  hills. 

The  child  heard  a  rattle  of  loose  stones  on  the  hill-side, 
and  facing  the  sound,  saw,  a  moment  later,  a  man  drag 
himself  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  fall  panting.  For- 
getting his  mother  and  his  hunger,  filled  with  calm  inter- 
est, the  child  walked  forward  and  stood  over  the  heaving 
form.  His  eyes,  too,W'ere  now  large  and  inscrutably  wise 
and  sad,  like  those  of  the  animal  in  the  house. 

After  a  silence,  he  spoke,  inquiringly:  "Are  you  a 
man?" 

Peza  rolled  over  quickly  and  gazed  up  into  the  fearless 
cherubic  countenance.  He  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  He 
breathed  as  if  life  was  about  to  leave  his  body.  He  was 
covered  with  dust;  his  face  had  been  cut  in  some  way, 
and  his  cheek  was  ribboned  with  blood.  All  the  spick  of 
his  former  appearance  had  vanished  in  a  general  dishevel- 
ment,  in  which  he  resembled  a  creature  that  had  been 
flung  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  by  cliffs  and  prairies, 
during  an  earthquake.  He  rolled  his  eye  glassily  at  the 
chiki^ 

They  remained  thus  until  the  child  repeated  his  words: 
"  Are  you  a  man?" 

Peza  gasped  in  the  manner  of  a  fish.  Palsied,  windless, 
and  abject,  he  confronted  the  primitive  courage,  the  sov- 
ereign'child,  the  brother  of  the  mountains,  the  sky,  and 
the'^sea,  and  he  knew  that  the  definition  of  his  misery 
could  be  written  on  a  wee  grass  blade. 

THE    KND. 


HOW^  A  FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDITION 
IS  LANDED. 

Fkom  an  experience  gained  in  two  successful  filibuster- 
ing expeditions.  I  can  safely  assert  that  the  difficulty  does 
not  consist  in  effecting  the  actual  landing,  but  in  making 
the  start.  When  once  ihe  Cuban  coast  is  reached,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear;  tlie  whole  tiling  becomes  a  picnic.  The 
patrol  of  the  coast  by  Spanish  gunboats  is  entirely  inef- 
ficient. The  smart  little  filibuster  can  show  a  clean  pair 
of  heels  to  any  of  their  boats.  She  is  handled  with  cool- 
ness and  dasl),  and  the  men  aboard  her  are  brimful  of 
patriotism,  and  so  sure  of  success  that  it  is  no  w^onder 
they  almost  always  obtain  it. 

Now  to  tell  something  about  one  of  these  expeditions. 
It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  — 


that  our  filibustering  steamer  picked  up  the  members  of 
the  expedition.  The  place  was  in  mid-ocean,  and  I  will 
satisfy  curiosity  by  saying  it  was  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Ihe  nearest  point  of  land.  A  tug-boat  ran  alongside 
of  us  and  put  on  board  some  seventy  men.  Then  we  started 
for  another  rendezvous,  where  we  were  to  pick  up  the  boxes 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  took  us  two  days  to  reach 
the  spot,  and  there  a  disappointment  awaited  us,  for  not 
a  boat  was  in  sight.  How  we  strained  our  eyes  and  scru- 
tinized the  horizon!  and  how  many  times  some  fantastic 
cloud  was  mistaken  for  our  boat!  But  the  success  of 
filibustering  consists  in  being  able  to  anticipate  all  kinds 
of  contre-temp8.  Something  had  evidently  interfered  with 
our  ship  reaching  this  point,  or  remaining  there  if  she  had 
arrived;  and  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency  as  this,  a 
second  place  of  rendezvous  had  been  settled  upon.  And 
for  this  we  started,  everybody  feeling  confident  that  we 
should  find  our  friends  waiting  for  us.  But  again  w^e  w^ere 
disappointed.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  boat.  About 
thirty  miles  off,  liowever,  was  a  light-house,  and  we  re- 
solved to  approach  it  and  see  if  we  could  obtain  any  in- 
formation of  what  we  were  beginning  to  call  our  "  phantom 
ship."  At  a  mile  from  the  light-house  we  dropped  anchor, 
and  a  boat  put  off  to  make  inquiries. 

It  was  over  five  hours  before  these  men  returned. 
Their  excuse  was  that  they  had  been  chicken-hunting,  and 
that  the  chickens,  scared  by  so  many  strangers,  had  given 
them  a  long  chase.  Later  on  it  transpired  that  two  pretty 
daughters  of  the  light-house-keeper  had  led  the  chase,  so 
that^the  delay  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  sad  part  of 
it  was  that  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  news  of 
our  boat,  so,  Jifter  much  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
visit the  first  meeting-place.  Great  w^as  the  excitement  of 
all  on  board  when,  early  next  morning,  the  lookout-man 
sang  out,"  Sail  right  ahead!"  We  had  had  so  many  dis- 
appointments that  some  of  our  number  w'cre  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  pessimistic,  but  as  we  got  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  our  signals  were  answered,  and  we  knew^  it  was 
our  suDplv-ship,  a  long  hurrah  went  up  from  our  people! 
Once  alongside,  the  work  of  transferring  the  cargo  was 
socm  begun.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  tlie  ardor  and 
alacritv  with  which  this  handful  of  "  banditis,"  as  the 
Spanianls  would  call  them,  set  to  work.  In  reality  our 
party  were  good  representatives  of  the  Cuban  upper 
classes.  Doctors,  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  merchants,  and 
an  owner  of  a  sugar-plantation  w^orked  away,  not  only  at 
transferring  the  c^irgo,  but  also  at  filling  the  coal-bunkers, 
and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  experience.  By 
the  following  morning  we  had  transferred  to  our  little  fili- 
buster a  coniplete  cargo  of  boxes  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and,  exchanging  salutes  Avith  our  supply-ship,  we  started 
for  our  landing-place. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  morning  when  we  first  sighted 
Cuba.  The  sea  was  like  a  mirror;  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  dawn  mingled  Avith  the  azure  of  the  Gulf  water  and 
spread  over  it  myriad  colors.  In  the  distance  the  green 
coast  loomed  through  a  purple  haze.  The  picture  w^as 
so  thrilling  that  all  danger  w\as  forgotten  in  the  rapture 
of  the  scene.  Near  us  are  two  sailimr-vessels,  but  of 
those  we  take  no  notice.  A  veteran  of  the  ten  years'  w^ar 
is  at  the  bow,  glass  in  hand.  The  orders  are  to  get 
ready  for  the  landing.  While  approaching  the  shore  the 
lookout-man  reports',  "Smoke  on  the  starboard  quarter!" 
Instead  of  beating  a  hasty  retreat,  w^e  wait  to  investigate, 
and  presently  discover  that  the  stranger  is  a  merchant- 
man, so  the  boat  is  lowered  and  a  party  volunteer  to  go 
ashore  and  reconnoitre.  In  a  very  short  time  they  come 
back  and  report  everything  favorable,  and  all  start  to 
busy  themselves  with  unloading  the  precious  cargo.  While 
the  work  is  proceeding,  a  voice  is  heard  coming  from  the 
bushes  on  shore,  then  a  shout  of  "Viva  Cuba  Libre,"  to 
which  w^e  answ^er,  "Cuba  expedicioneros."  At  once  three 
coast-guards  mounted  on  little  mustangs  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  are  welcomed  by  us  with  a  chorus  of  "  Yiva 
Cuba  libre."  The  joy  seems  to  have  intoxicated  us  all, 
for  we  are  sure  now  that  the  expedition  will  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  One  of  the  coast-guards 
has  already  started  to  inform  a  Cuban  foice,  encamped 
close  by,  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition.  The  steamer 
which  we  had  sighted  while  approaching  the  land  is  by 
this  time  plainly  seen  to.  be  an  English  tramp  as  she  comes 
close  in  shore  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  Guessing  our  mis- 
sion, she  hoists  her  colors  and  salutes  us  with  three  blasts 
of  her  whistle,  wliich  we  promptly  answer.  One  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  after  reaching  the  coast  the  cargo  has  been 
landed,  the  boats  are  hoisted,  and  we  sail  away,  amid  the 
hurrahs  of  those  on  board,  heartily  answered  by  those  who 
are  left  behind. 

The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall,  but  as  yet  caused  little 
anxiety  on  board,  as  it  might  portend  merely  squally  wea- 
ther, and  next  day  we  were  once  more  lying  alongside  of 
our  supply-ship. '  On  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  two 
vessels,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  very  slowly  in  the 
transfer  of  our  cargo,  and  it  Avas  the  folloAving  day  before 
Ave  Avere  able  to  start  to  land  our  second  expedition.  The 
nearer  Ave  api)roached  the  Cuban  shore  the  Avorse  the 
w^eather  became.  Some  of  us  had  retired  to  the  cabin 
to  secure  a  little  rest,  Avhen  Ave  were  aroused  at  about  an 
hour  before  midnight  by  the  cry  of  fire— not  a  pleasant 
awakening  on  a  vessel  carrying  three  tons  of  dynamite. 
A  lamp  had  exploded,  but  Avas  fortunately  throAvn  over- 
board without  occasioning  further  damage,  and  quietness 
Avas  once  more  restored.  The  superstitious  sailors  were 
inclined  to  look  on  this  incident  as  an  evil  omen,  but  the  ef- 
fect was  counteracted  an  hour  af  terAvards  by  a  large  Amer- 
ican eagle  which  majestically  landed  on  our  foremast. 

The  folloAAing  nigiit  at  about  ten  o'clock  we  sighted  the 
light  of  Morro  Castle,  and  altering  our  course,  headed  for 
our  landina-place,  Avhich  Avas  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Havana.  Unfortunately,  oAving  to  the  darkness  and  the 
rough  Aveather,  Ave  were  unable  to  make  our  port,  and 
Avere  compelled  to  put  to  sea  again.  The  lookout-man 
announced  a  vessel  approaching  on  our  port  bow%  and  at 
this  interesting  moment  our  steering-gear  gave  Avay.  For- 
tunately, the  accident  was  not  serious  and  Avas  quickly 
mended,  and  Ave  put  to  sea  without  further  incident. 
Next  day  Ave  lay  to  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  that  night 
once  more  headed  for  the  light  of  Morro  Castle.  This 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  repeating  our  error  of  the  night 
before,  Ave  Avent  so  near  to  Havana  that  Ave  Avere  able 
plainly  to  distinguish  the  electric  lights  in  Central  Park. 
Two  hours  later  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  In  tAVo 
hours  more,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rain,  we  had 
landed  our  second  cargo  and  had  again  left  the  Cuban 
coast.  Ramon  Silva. 


THE     PUBLIC     FINANCE     OF    SPAIN,    189^-1898. 


WONDERFUL  are  tlie  mysteries  of  financial  man- 
jiaement  in  a  state  veriiing-  on  bankruptcy. 
The  extravagancies  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish 
finance  were  long  the  envy  of  those  wlio  wisli- 
ed  to  get  sonietldng  out  of  notliing\  and  were  willing  to 
spend  non-productively  what  their  trusting  lenders  would 
give  them.  It  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  European 
powers  and  the  "  financial  control  "  that  pricked  the  bub- 
ble of  prosperous  borrowing  in  Egypt,  and  by  drastic 
measures  proved  that  a  debt  was  not  a  blessing,  or  public 
credit  illimitable.  Now  it  is  Spain  that  is  the  financial 
wonder,  and  its  relations  to  the  United  Slates,  real  and 
possible,  make  the  question  of  its  financial  ability  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

Before  1882  S|)ain  was  suffering  from  financial  trou- 
bles. The  anarchist  outbreak  of  1878,  the  Carlist  move- 
ment which  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  1876,  and  the 
Cuban  rebellion  which  was  suppressed  in  1878,  had  in- 
volved the  credit  of  the  state  so  deeply  as  to  lead  to  a 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  consolidated 
debt,  and  to  embarrass  the  treasury  in  its  ordinary  trans- 
actions. During  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XII.  the  annual 
revenue  rose  from  659,000,000  pesetas  (a  peseta==19.8 
cents)  in  1876  to  873,700,000  pesetas  in  1883,  the  average 
for  the  period  being  765,400,000  pesetas.  Tlie  expendi- 
tures, it  is  true,  increased  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  it  was 
little  comfort  to  be  assured  tliat  the  increase  was  neces- 
sitated by  advancement  in  civilization,  and  was  in  part 
due  to  useful  and  reproductive  investments.  The  budget 
accounts  of  War  and  jVIarine  diminished,  while  that  of 
internal  improvements  nearly  doubled.  Starting  with  an 
expenditure  of  797,000.000  pesetas  in  1876,  the  amount 
continued  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  attaining  a  maximum 
in  1882  with  906,500,000  pesetas.  For  the  period  1876- 
1885  the  annual  average  expenditure  was  834,300,000  pe- 
setas, or  nearly  79,000,000  pesetas  more  than  the  revenues 
from  all  sources. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Regency,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  were: 


Year. 

Receipts. 

ICxpendilun.. 

r..M.tiis. 

Deticits. 

Penetas. 

iS85-86 

795,206.816 

895,618.069 

100.411,253 

1S86-8T 

814.603,151 

940.133.469 

125.530,318 

1887-88 

760.690,360 

S43,209..54() 

82,519,186 

1888-89 

713,123,339 

854.544,196 

141,420.557 

18S9-90 

752,905,325 

835,167,613 

82.262,288 

1890-91 

753,911,974 

831,165,851 

77,253,877 

1891-92 

748.825,123 

823,520.786 

74,695,663 

1892-93 

719.498,794 

767,s^5,:5Sl 

48.356,587 

1893-94 

718,178,524 

772,192.103 

54,013,579 

1894-95 

754,320,577 

779,569,917 

25,249,340 

Satisfactory  as  these  results  were  toward  showing  an  ap- 
proach to  a  balance  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  they  were 
accomplished  by  means  that,  in  the  end,  atTected  the  rev- 
enue ability  of  the  state.  Lotteries,  monopolies,  and  oc- 
trois are  financial  instruments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
discarded  in  most  commercial  countries.  By  the  side  of 
these  antiquities  were  customs,  land  taxes,  succession  du- 
ties, and  the  sale  of  state  properties.  It  was  some  of  the 
regular  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  the  farmed  monopo- 
hes  that  tended  to  give  better  returns.  The  increase  was 
not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  difference  between  the 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The  budget  on  paper  always 
balanced,  or  showed  a  small  surplus;  but  the  extraordinary 
credits  accorded  to  each  department  during  the  year  gave 
a  deficit,  which  was  covered  by  the  issue  of  state  bonds, 
or  of  temporary  obligations  issued  to  the  Bank  of  Spain. 
Even  with  this"  annual  drawback,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Navarro  Reverter,  believed  a  reduction  of  the  debt  could 
each  year  be  effected.  Indeed,  he  asserted  that  a  conver- 
sion of  the  debt  would  afford  a  part  of  the  saving  needed 
"  for  the  financial  equilibrium,  and  he  had  drawn  the  most 
favorable  expectations  of  the  near  future— conditioned  on 
peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  January,  1893,  the  debt  of  Spain  was  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pesetas. 

Perpetual  external  at  4  per  cent 1,971,151,000 

Perpetual  internal      "        "  2,274,660,450 

Redeemable  "        "  1,714,075,000 

In  addition  tliere  were  sums  due  on  public  works  and 
to  emploves  amounting  to  2,156,040  pesetas,  making  the 
total  5,962,043,090  pesetas,  on  whi(;h  the  annual  interest 
and  charges  amounted  to  271,150,858  pesetas.  In  this  ac- 
count, which  is  based  upon  official  figures,  are  not  in- 
cluded a  small  sum  due  to  the  United  States  (3,000,000 
pesetas),  the  inspribed  debts  in  favor  of  civil  corporations 
and  the  clergy  (725.836,000  pesetas),  a  fiositing  debt  of 
195,516,000  pesetas,  and  obligations  incurred  on  behalf  of 
Cuba,  of  unknown  amount,  but  placed  at  about  250,000,- 
000  pesetas.  The  price  quoted  in  London  for  the  4-per- 
cent, external  bonds  in  1893  fiuctuated  between  595  '^"^^ 
67.1,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  at  63,  returning  to 
the  investor  somewhat  more  than  6  per  cent. 

It  is  somewhat  siii'nificant  that  in  the  budget  statement 
for  the  service  of  1897-8  no  mention  is  made  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  public  debt.  But  the  Estafeta  recently  publish- 
ed the  composition  of  the  debt  on  January  1,  1898,  and 
with  it  a  statement  of  the  Cuban  debt.  Since  1893  the 
capital  of  the  home  debt  has  not  materially  changed,  and 
stood  at  6,767,961,300  pesetas.  There  was  a  floating  debt 
of  30,000,000  pesetas,  and  advances  due  to  the  Bank  of 
Spain  of  300,000,000  pesetas.  The  Cuban  debt  now 
amounted  to  1,448,400.000  pesetas,  or  six  times  what  it 
was  estimated  to  have  been  in  1893.  The  annual  debt 
charges  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  two  accounts,  in- 
cluding interest,  redemptions  {amortusements),  and  lojss  in 
exchange  on  foreign  payments,  are  placed  !it  527,185,659 
pesetas— a  verv  heavy  item  to  be  provided  for  in  a  budget 
of  less  than  800,000,000  pesetas.  In  tliese  charges  the 
Cuban  debt  calls  for  87,718,000  pesetas  each  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  in  Cuba  have  })een  charged 
against  the  "resources"  of  that  island.  For  many  years 
before  the  insurrection  tliose  resources  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  ordinary  necessities,  and  in  face  of 
difficulties  could  not  be  rnacie  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
requirements  of  war  expenditures.  In  this  dilemma  re- 
course was  had  to  credit— a  credit  nominally  Cuban,  but 
supported  and  strengthened  by  a  guarantee  from  Spain. 
The  deficits  in  the  home  revenue  since  1891  had  been  met 


bv  expedients  that  were  hardly  defensible.  The  advances 
from  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  com- 
pany, originally  destined  by  law  to  other  extraordinary 
purposes,  were  used  in  part  to  obtain  a  balance  in  the 
budget.  The  bank  had  offered  to  loan  to  the  state,  with- 
out interest.  150,000,000  pesetas  for  a  prolongation  of  its 
charter  till  1921,  and  the  Tobacco  Company  offered  about 
one-half  of  this  amount  as  an  advance,  these  sums  to  be 
used  for  the  completion  of  the  new^  fleet,  for  army  adminis- 
tration, and  subsidies  to  railway  companies.  No  further 
advances  from  these  sources  could  be  looked  for  without 
new  concessions  or  special  favors  of  too  liberal  a  nature. 
The  Cuban  Treasury  had  since  1886  shown  a  deficit  each 
year  of  nearly  25,000,000  pesetas,  so  little  real  basis  for 
credit  could  be  found  in  the  island. 

From  the  opening  of  the  insurrection  the  demand  for 
funds  was  pressing,  and  this  is  what  was  done:  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1895,  the  Sagasta  cabinet  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  Spain  17,500,000  pesetas,  which  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  Cuban  Treasury  up(m  Cuitan  5-per-cent. 
bonds  of  1890.  In  April,  1895,  the  Castillo  government 
induced  the  bank  to  make  a  finHier  advance  to  the  Cuban 
Treasury  of  25,000,000  pesetas  at  4i  per  cent.,  with  a  guar- 
antee in  the  shape  of  35,000,000  pesetas  of  Cuban  6-per- 
cent, bonds  of  1886.  This  was  expected  to  carry  on  the 
Treasury  till  the  middle  of  June.  To  provide  further  means 
an  operation  not  dissimilar  to  the  resort  to  the  issue  of 
bonds  under  our  old  law  as  practised  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  was  entered  into.  In  1890  the  Cortes  had 
authorized  a  very  large  issue  of  Cuban  5-per-cent.  bonds, 
on  a  guarantee  of  the  customs  and  other  revenue  of  tiie 
island.  These  bonds  were  to  be  used  in  funding  the  float- 
ing debts  and  arrears  of  the  island,  to  withdraw  the  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  and  to  convert  the  outstanding  Cu- 
ban 6-per-cent.  bonds  into  the  new  securities  bearing  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  The  conversion  scheme  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  the  ministry  now  proposed 
to  use  the  bonds  originally  destined  to  that  purpose,  and 
amounting  to  600,000,000  pesetas,  as  a  pledge  to  procure 
advances  to  the  Cuban  Treasury.  The  Cortes  authorized 
this  act,  and  under  it  the  Minister  of  Finance  obtained 
50,000,000  pesetas  from  the  batd^,  which  took  the  bonds 
at  80,  and  sold  others  (about  30,000,000  pesetas)  in  the 
opeti  market,  obtaining  from  89  to  91  for  the  takings. 

One  result  of  these  operations  was  to  turn  foreign  ex- 
change against  Spain,  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  her  lemit- 
tances  abroad.  These  remittances  were  increasing,  as  the 
purchases  of  war  material  and  the  interest  on  the  external 
debt  called  for  immediate  payment.  In  September  Cano- 
vas  thought  to  remedy  this  disadvantage  by  inducing 
some  French  banks,  which  had  on  former  occasions  as- 
sisted the  Spanish  Treasury,  to  open  a  credit  of  100,000,000 
pesetas,  on  a  promise  of  fulure  concessions  to  Spanish  rail- 
roads in  which  French  capital  was  largely  interested.  The 
only  result  of  this  suggestion  was  a  sale  of  50,000,000  of 
these  Cuban  bonds  to  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  Pays  Bas— a 
sum  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  two  months' expenditures 
in  Cuba.  Further  sales  were  made  to  the  Bank  of  Spain, 
and  in  this  way  about  400,000,000  of  the  600,000,000  pese- 
tas were  marketed,  at  about  80,  before  the  opening  of  1896. 
It  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  balance  could  be 
placed  before  the  end  of  June,  1896,  under  an  expectation 
of  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  island,  under  the  new  viceroy, 
General  Weyler. 

This  confidence  appeared  reasonable,  granted  the  basis 
on  which  it  rested— peace  in  Cuba.  The  bonds  of  that 
island  had  naturally  been  affected  by  the  insurrection,  the 
6-per-cents.  falling"  from  110  to  91,  and  the  5-per-cents. 
from  101  to  80.  The  well-known  resources  of  the  island 
were  expected  to  begin  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt 
within  a  few  years  after  i^aciflcation,  and  indeed  offered 
better  promise  than  did  the  finances  of  the  mother-corm- 
try.  One  difficulty  was  imminent— the  expansion  of  the 
note  issues  of  the^Bank  of  Spain,  due  to  the  heavy  ad- 
vances made  to  the  government  on  Cuban  account,  which 
threatened  trouble  unless  the  holding  of  an  adequate  spe- 
cie reserve  was  enforced.  Further,  some  internal  discon- 
tent was  arising  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  whose  best 
and  often  sole  markets  were  to  be  found  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Even  agricultural  interests  suffered  a  loss 
of  trade,  as  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  to  the  colonies,  al- 
ways of  importance,  were  almost  disappearing.  Dimin- 
ished commerce  affected  the  shipping,  and  the  immense 
demand  for  transports  could  not  make  good  this  widely 
distributed  dislocation  and  destruction  of  Spanish  com- 
merce, based  as  it  was,  even  in  natural  conditions,  on  a 
hijxh  protective  system. 

In  this  situation  was  the  budget  for  1896-7  presented 
to  the  Cortes  by  Senor  Reverter.  He  very  judiciously 
maintained  silence  on  the  cost  of  the  Cuban  war,  and  con- 
fined his  predictions  and  arrangements  —  chiefiy  predic- 
tions—to the  home  finances.  The  principal  object  to  be 
attained  was  new  resources  of  revenue  and  better  returns 
from  the  old.  The  budget  statement  proposed  to  modify 
the  regulations  imposing  the  contributions  on  immov- 
ables, to  increase  the  tax  paid  by  industrial  stock  compa- 
nies, to  alter  the  succession  duties,  and  to  reorganize  the 
system  of  octrois,  which  were  farmed  out,  and  under  a 
contract  having  still  three  years  to  run.  The  special  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  on  sugars,  all  stamp  duties,  were  also 
to  be  increased,  or  so  changed  as  to  bring  new  revenue. 
The  tobacco  monopoly,  about  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of 
its  privileges,  agreed  \o  pay  a  higher  rental,  and  to  ad- 
vance to  tiie  Treasury  60,000,000  pesetas  at  five  per  cent., 
redeemable  in  twenty  years.  The  Rothschilds  came  into 
a  conditional  agreement  to  make  a  loan  upon  the  security 
of  an  extended  lease  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver- mines, 
amounting  to  about  75,000,000  pesetas;  and,  finally,  the 
shipping  interests,  somewhat  favored  by  the  hire  of  gov- 
ernment, acquiesced  in  a,  navigation  tax,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  12,000,000  pesetas.  Here  were  expec- 
tations bevond  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  of  147,- 
000,000  pesetas. 

What  was  most  suggestive  in  this  scheme  was  the  pro- 
nounced resort  to  monopolies,  and  the  expressed  intention 
of  still  further  intrusting  the  collection  of  revenue  to 
farmers  for  a  long  term  of  yeai'S.  Authority  was  request- 
ed to  place  in  the"^  hands  of  companies  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  the  state  lottery  for  fifteen  years  and  a  salt  mo- 
nopoly for  twenty  -  five  years.  The  tobacco,  stamps, 
matches,  and  explosives  had  been  already  farmed   out, 


and  it  was  admitted  that  better  returns  had  followed  than 
had  been  seciu-ed  under  state  management.  With  the 
prospect  of  a  large  demand  for  money  in  the  fall,  it  was 
felt  that  every  available  source  of  income  should  be 
touched,  and  the  farming  system  was  i)roposed  as  promis- 
ing the  highest,  results.  Without  it  an  appeal  to  the 
money-market  would  meet  with  poor  offers. 

The  Cortes  was  pror(-gued  in  September,  having  con- 
ferred fidl  authority  on  the  ministry  to  use  the  state 
credit  as  needed.  To  establish  that  credit  in  banking 
centres  outside  of  Spain,  the  parliament  had  passed  the 
railroad  relief  measure,  by  which  the  government  was  em- 
powered to  give  subventions  to  the  railways  and  extend 
their  privileges  to  1980  as  a  maximum  period,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  roads  should  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  establishing  a  ciedit  of  1,000,000,000  i  eseias, 
with  a  general  guarantee  of  the  nation.  Such  a  law  was 
a  curious  attempt  to  mingle  state  loans  with  (ompany 
management,  and  cannot  be  defended  on  any  ground, 
financial  or  economic.  Armed  with  this  authority  and 
backinir,  which  practically  gave  power  to  negotiate  a  loan 
for  1,000,000,000  pesetas  luider  a  general  guarantee  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  and  perhaps  a  special  mortgage  on 
some  state  monopoly  or  source  of  revenue,  the  adminis- 
tration went  into  the  loan  market. 

It  was  long  since  any  government  of  Europe  had  un- 
dertaken so  gigantic  an  operation  in  finance.  France, 
when  her  war  indemnity  was  paid,  obtained  by  popular 
loan,  and  under  circumstances  that  impelled  every  French- 
man to  contribute  accordimr  to  his  ability,  had  success- 
fully phiced  two  loans— one^for  2,225,000,000  francs,  and 
one  for  3,478,000,000  francs.  But  French  territory  and 
nationality  were  at  stake.  Russia,  in  1896,  asked  for  400,- 
000.000  francs,  and  obtained  them  on  the  strength  of  her 
naturally  great  resources  and  her  scrupulous  regard  for 
her  foreign  obligations.  Here  was  a  loan  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  Russia,  and  offered  by  a  country  whose 
finances  had  long  been  deranged,  and  whose  attitude  tow- 
ard her  creditors  had  not  been  beyond  reproach,  and  the 
security  offered  was  a  curious  combination  of  state  and 
railway  companies — a  combination  resting  upon  a  debt 
justly  due  from  the  state  to  the  companies;  one  that 
should  have  been  paid  without  any  entangling  conditions. 
The  transaction  stands  almost  unique  in  public  finance. 

It  was  expected  that  some  share,  and  probably  a  large 
share,  of  the  offerings  would  be  taken  by  foreign  money 
centres;  but  every  attempt  to  effect  an  arrangement  with 
the  financiers,  French  and  Belgian,  to  whom  the  most 
tempting  terms  were  given,  failed,  and  the  ministry  were 
obliged  to  look  at  the  home  markets  for  support.  In  No- 
vember, 1896,  the  government  invited  offers  for  400,000,- 
000  pesetas  at  5  p"er  cent.,  redeemable  after  eight  years, 
and  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  customs  revenue.  The 
loan  was  liberally  subscribed  for,  and  produced  about 
372,000,000  pesetas,  much  of  which  went  to  repay  the  loan 
from  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  Pays  Bas,  and  some  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  Spain — an  operation  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  some  of  the  Cuban 
bonds  pledged  for  this  assistance,  but  left  little  real  money 
at  his  disposal.  The  Cuban  bonds  thus  obtained  had 
greatly  fallen  in  value,  and  an  attempt  to  place  them  anew 
would  still  further  depress  them  in  the  market. 

The  government  was  in  tliis  position  when  the  Cortes 
assembled  in  May,  1897.  Money  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  immediate  use,  and  the  available  resources  had  been 
utilized  as  far  as  it  was  safe  so  to  do  without  seriously  af- 
fecting, if  not  destroying,  the  credit  of  the  state.  Monop- 
olies might  be  created,  but  time  w^ould  be  requiied  for 
their  operation,  and  any  advances  made  for  the  privileges 
granted  would  give  but  little  real  assistance  to  the  Trea- 
sury. The  most  profitable  of  tlie  moncpolies  had  been 
already  provided  for,  and  the  highest  returns  from  them 
assured.  What  remained  was  of  secondary  importance 
from  a  revenue  point  of  view.  The  bonds  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry  were  a  doubtful  asset,  available  only  should 
general  conditions  favor  their  sale.  After  more  than  two 
years  of  borrowing,  of  pledging  monopolies,  and  attempt- 
ing a  huge  credit  operation  dependent  upon  the  active 
and  unselfish  aid  of  corporations  (the  railroads)  which  had 
proved  reluctant  when  the  time  came  to  act,  the  govern- 
ment turned  to  taxation.  It  offers  one  more  instance  of  a 
nation  staving  oft"  what  is  a  necessary  operation  in  war, 
because  it  forms  the  very  basis  of  all  credit,  to  a  late  day. 
Drastic  taxation  at  the  first  would  have  supplied  the  means 
of  supporting  Spain's  financial  credit  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  default  of  that,  a  mere  exchange  of  securities,  of  new 
borrowings  to  pay  old  debts,  and  each  new^  loan  demand- 
ing heavier  sacrifice,  could  not  vitalize  the  ability  to  com- 
mand offers  wherever  money  could  be  had  on  fair  terms. 
It  is  the  usurer  who  profits  in  such  transactions. 

In  the  Cortes  the  path  was  cleared  for  the  ministry  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  opposition.  In  a  session  of  eight 
days  the  financial  propositions  of  the  government  were 
carried — propositions  admittedly  "temporary  makeshifts 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  extraordinary  circumstances 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies."  No  foimal  budget  was 
passed,  as  the  constitution  provides  for  an  extension  of 
the  old  budget  in  case  the  Cortes  does  not  vote  a  new  one. 
The  ministry  admitted  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  1897-8, 
and  the  additional  revenue  was  to  be  obtained  (1)  by  add- 
ing 10  per  cent,  to  all  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  ex- 
cept on  landed  property  and  on  the  coupons  of  the  debt; 
(2)  by  creating  monopolies  in  the  fabrication,  import,  and 
sale  of  petroleum  and  all  minei'al  oils,  and  the  fabrication 
and  sale  of  explosives.  On  these  proposals  depended  the 
needed  revenue,  estimated  as  follows:  2.000,000  pesetas 
from  the  surcharge  on  direct  and  indirect  taxes;  40,000.000 
from  the  farmers  of  the  petroleum  ])rivil(  ges;  and  16,000,- 
000  from  the  explosives  monopoly.  Not  oidy  was  the  rev- 
enue from  these  objects  held  in  view,  but  operations  of 
credit  based  upon  that  revenue  were  contemplated. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  esti- 
mated, and  the  results  may  differ  widely  from  the  esti- 
mates, as  they  have  so  frequently  differed  in  the  past. 
The  navigation  tax,  already  described,  had  not  produced 
onedialf  what  had  been  expected  from  it;  and  the  Roths- 
childs in  the  end  refused  to  close  a  contract  for  the  lease 
of  the  Almaden  quicksilver -mines.  Full  powers  were 
continued  to  the  ministry  to  borrow  money  "  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  Cuban  war,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  and  with  a  lien  on  such  sources  of  the 
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revenuf'  of  Spain  as  might,  be  consiflered  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  hjaus."  A  sitnihir  power  was 
granted  for  the  cost  of  the  Philipi^jie  insurreCion,  and 
both  were  conceded  only  on  the  assurance  of  tlie  minister 
that  they  would  involve  temporary  sacrifices  on  the  Span- 
ish Treasury,  to  be  eventually  reimbursed  from  the  treasu- 
ries of  the  two  colonies. 

Suppoited  by  these  measures,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
obtained  a  popuhir  h)an  on  bonds  based  upon  a  pledge  of 
the  Philippine  customs,  a  resource  thitherto  almost  un- 
mortgaged. To  sell  a  6-per-cent.  bond  for  92,  allowing 
liberal  commissions  to  the  banks,  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
operation.  On  t  of !  he  proceeds  of  this  loan  a  certain  amount 
was  credited  to  the  Cuban  fund,  repayments  of  advances 
made  out  of  the  Cuban  bond  transactions.  But  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  loan  was  to  defray  the  war  expenses 
in  the  East  Indies.  For  Cuban  expenditures  the  ministry 
sounded  foreign  and  home  bankers,  only  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  It  became  doubtful  if  anything  could 
be  obtained  on  the  home  budget,  which  required  some 
bolstering  from  the  outside  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
equilibrium.  In  its  trouble,  the  Treasury  appealed  to  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  and  the  statement  submitted  was  not  one 
cidculated  to  excite  confidence.  On  Cuban  account  nine 
months'  arrears  were  due  to  army,  navy,  civil  servants, 
pensioners,  and  army  contractors — arrears  amounting  to 
400,000,000  pesetas.  ISIarshal  Blanco  Avould  require  20,- 
000,000  pesetas  each  month  on  that  account, and  40,000,000 
pesetas  monthly  to  defray  expenses  of  war  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  colonial  militia — a  necessary  measui-e 
in  his  plan  of  campaign.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the 
bank  200,000,000  pesetas  in  o-per-cent.  bonds  were  is- 
sued, supported  by  a  pledge  of  the  Spanish  customs,  and 
with  this  assistance  the  administration  expected  to  meet 
the  demands  on  Cuban  account  until  April.  The  Cortes 
then  to  assemble  would  be  expected  to  frame  new  plans 
for  assisting  the  Cuban  Treasiuy. 

It  will  thus  be  recognized  that  the  fiction  of  paying  the 
cost  of  the  war  out  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  has  been  main- 
tained from  the  first,  but  wdien  examined  clearly  it  seems 
to  have  no  foundation.  It  is  Spain  that  has  given  the 
money,  and  Spanish  resources  that  have  been  mortgaged 
to  obtain  this  money.  Upwards  of  800,000,000  pesetas 
in  5-per-cent.  bonds,  redeemable  at  par  in  eight  years, 
with  the  hypothecary  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  customs 
revenue,  have  been  issued  since  the  outbreak  in  Cuba, 
and  this  represents  about  one  half  of  the  real  debt  thus 
created.  For  700,000,000  of  the  Cuban  bonds  authorized 
in  1890  have  been  issued  since  1895,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  two  issues  is  held  by  Spaniards  or  Cuban  loyalists. 
J^Taturally  the  final  settlement  of  this  debt  will  present 
very  important  and  troublesome  political  and  financial 
prol)leins.  In  the  royal  decree  establishing  home-rule  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  the  reference  to  this  question  was 
eloquent  in  its  evasion  of  the  real  issue.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  Spanish  Parliament  w^ould  later  on  be  asked  to 
"devise  the  means  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  debt  that 
burdens  the  Spanish  and  Cuban  treasuries,  and  the  debt 
that  will  have  been  contracted  up  to  the  close  of  the  w\ar; 
and  in  this  Luv  will  be  fixed  the  share  corresponding  to 
the  two  treasuries,  and  the  special  means  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  redemption,  and  reimburse,  if  needs  be,  the 
capital."  Suppose  Spain  loses  Cuba,  as  is  most  probable, 
what  remedy  have  these  bondholders  outside  of  the  Span- 
ish Treasury?  And  if  Cuba  is  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  w^ouid  it  not  be  necessary  to  quiet  this  claim  by 
some  important  concessions  from  us?  Certain  it  is  that 
Cuba  will  be  in  no  position  to  meet  the  interest  on  even  a 
small  part  of  the  debt  nominally  Cuban. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered:  the  sources  of  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  Spanish  government  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Spain. 

It  has  been  shown  that  outside  of  new  arrangements 
in  certain  monopolies  the  Spanish  government  has  only 
lately  touched  the  existing  scheme  of  taxes  and  duties. 
•  On  the  elasticity  of  these  imposts  must  depend  the  ability 
to  obtain  the  money  needed  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
existing  debt  and  tlnit  on  the  debt  to  be  created.  The 
receipts  in  1895-6  were  obtained  from  the  following  prin- 
cipal sources: 

Pesetas. 

Lsiiul  and  building  t:ix 139,475,000 

C  nstoins 11 1 ,478,000 

Tol)acc;) 89.996,000 

Octrois 72,202,000 

Stamp  duties 47,918,000 

Taxes  on  industrial  and  commercial  companies 36,244,000 

Exemption  from  military  service 30,293,000 

Succession  and  legacy  duties 29,948,000 

detained  sums  on  payments  and  ])ensions 25,227,488 

Lotteries .' 22,480,000 

No  other  single  duties  yielded  as  much  as  20,000,000 
pesetas.  From  alcoholic  liquors  only  2,366,000  pesetas 
and  from  sugar  only  14,000,000  pesetas  were  obtained. 
The  items  named  gave  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue  collected  in  1895-6,  and  must  be  the  sources  to 
be  further  tapped  for  rtjvenue,  unless  entirely  new  taxes 
be  devised.  Tiie  customs  cannot  be  made  more  remuner- 
ative without  a  reduction  in  the  present  very  high  and 
protective  tariff,  framed  in  1892,  and  any  reduction  w^ould 
encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  industrial  interests 
now  supposed  to  be  benefited.  Tobacco  and  stanip  duties 
are  as  productive  as  they  can  be,  as  they  are  farmed  out, 
and  that  means  little  relaxation  of  vigilance  in  collection. 
Lotteries  are  no  longer  a  certain  source  of  revenue,  and 
taxes  on  legacies  are  not  very  elastic.  The  purchase  of 
exemption  from  military  service  has  brought  in  more 
than  100,000,000  pesetas  in  three  years,  but  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary  resource,  however 
profitable  at  present.  The  octrois  are  connected  with 
local  considerations  which  w^ould  make  any  change  diffi- 
cult and  requiring  time.  So  that  in  distilled  spirits  and 
possibly  in  sugar  only  can  Spain  expect  to  obtain  addi- 
fe^  tf^al  revenue  to  any  amount.  Spirits  are  now  very 
lightly  taxed,  and  yet  a  new  duty  might  fail  by  encour- 
aging illicit  manufacture  or  smuggling.  Spanish  finan- 
ciers believe  that  the  land  tax  could  be  made  much  more 
remunerative  than  it  is,  provided  a  new  vnhmlion  {cadas- 
tre) be  made,  and  greater  rigor  applied  in  its  collection. 
To  make  a  new  apportionment  would  require  years,  and 
even  then  might  prove  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  ex- 
isting one,  which  is  evaded  by  collusion  of  the  assessors. 

The  results  of  the  year  1896-7  gave  a  net  revenue  of 
736,627,000  pesetas  against  706,368,000  pesetas  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  an  increase  due  to  the  activity  of  the  monop- 
olies and  temporary  conditions,  such  as  the  imports  of 
grain,  because  of  the  short  home  crops  and  the  piu'chase 


of  exemption  from  military  service.  Taxes  in  general 
showed  a  reduced  yield,  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  the 
immediate  future  in  the  most  optimistic  light  that  hope 
of  an  actual  balancing  of  the  budget  can  be  entertained. 
The  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  increasing  each  year 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  belongs  to  permanent  de- 
mands. An  immense  floating  debt,  liable  to  be  called  in 
any  emergency,  in  itself  constitutes  a  serious  tnenace,  as 
no  form  of  indebtedness  is  so  dangerous  to  the  Treasury. 
Yet  an  economist  of  standing  thus  sums  up  the  fin:incial 
situation  of  Spain:  "In  spite  of  the  existing  crisis  in 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  extreme 
protection,  in  spite  of  the  abuses  of  administration,  its 
financial  position  is  already  very  favorable,  and  permits 
the  supposition  that  with*^the  natural  resources  of  the 
peninsula,  with  the  proof  of  vitality  shown  by  its  thrift, 
its  middle  class  and  its  capitalists,  in  the  domesic  loans 
and  enterprises  of  every  description,  the  Spanish  nation 
will  find  relief,  and  will  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations  on 
the  day  it  is  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the  Cuban  cpiestion." 
As  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  the  Bank  of  Spain 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  financial  burdens  since  1895. 
Even  before  that  year  its  position  as  a  bank  was  peculiar, 
by  reason  of  the  immense  advances  it  had  made  to  the 
state.  In  July,  1894,  its  capital  and  reserve  amoiuMed  to 
about  165,000,000  pesetas.  It  had  given  to  the  state  a 
permanent  loan  of  150,000,000  pesetas,  and  in  addition  ad- 
vances upw^ards  of  620,000,000  pesetas  secured  by  bonds 
and  Treasury  obligations  of  various  kinds,  no  large  piu't 
of  which  could  be  disposed  of  w ithout  creating  a  ]i;inic. 
As  the  deposits  in  the  bank  w^ere  only  350,000,0()0  pesetas, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  true  resources  of  the  bank,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  notes  in  excess,  had 
been  loaned  to  the  government. 

The  circulation  at  this  time  was  about  944,500,000  pe- 
setas, and  the  holdings  of  specie  were  428,000,000  pesetas, 
of  wiiich  more  than  one-half,  230,000,000  pesetas,  was  in 
silver.  Since  1894  the  situation  has  becf)nie  more  critical. 
The  amount  of  gold  has  increased  nearly  one-l1ftli,  of  sil- 
ver one-eighth,  and  of  circulating  notes  nearly  one-third. 
In  1894  the  issue  of  notes  was  excessive,  for  the  deprecia- 
tion as  indicated  in  the  exclianges  was  27  per  cent.,  and  is 
now  over  33  per  cent.  It  is  not  discoverable  how  much 
of  the  government  securities  are  at  ]n'esent  held  by  the 
bank,  but  it  has  been  so  large  that  only  a  few^  months  ago 
relief  was  made  necessaiy,  and  a  small  part  of  the  sums 
due  to  the  bank  was  paid  out  of  the  current  popular 
loans. 

It  w^ould  not  be  correct  to  look  upon  Spain  as  actually 
bankrupt.  On  the  verge  of  it  she  must  be,  and  her  finances 
at  home  seem  to  be  hopelessly  deranged,  ller  4-per-cent. 
bonds,  wiiicli  sold  at  80  three  years  ago,  are  now  quoted  at 
51,  and  the  paper  circulation  is  depreciated  one  third  of 
its  face  value.  From  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
a  lesson  may  be  learned.  In  July,  1864,  the  paper  dollar 
("  greenback  ")  had  depreciated  so  far  as  to  be  worth  oidy 
38.7  cents  in  gold — a  depreciation  nearly  twice  that  now^ 
reached  by  the  Spanish  note.  Yet  recoveiy  of  value  was 
accomplislied  in  one  case,  and  it  does  not  seem  improb- 
able that  Spain  could  do  the  same  wiien  freed  from  the 
cancer  of  w^ar. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
MINE    HOST    RUNS    HIS    LAST    RACE. 

HEARTY  were  the  greetings  when  the  soldiers 
found  us  all  safe  and  sound.  They  shook  us 
again  by  the  hand.  They  clapped  us  on  the 
back.  They  examined  professionally  the  dead 
who  lay  strewm  about. 

"A  good  stroke!  Well  smitten!"  they  cried  as  they 
turned  them  over,  like  spectators  who  applaud  at  a  game 
they  can  all  understand.  Specially  did  tliey  compliment 
me  on  my  axe-w^ork.  Never  had  anything  like  it  been 
seen  in  Pfassenburg.  The  head  of  the  yearling  cnlf  was 
duly  exhibited,  wiien  the  neatness  of  the  blow  and  the 
exactness  of  the  aim  at  the  w^eakest  jointing  were  prodi- 
giously admired. 

The  good  fellows,  mellow  w'ith  the  Burgomeister's 
small-ale,  were  growing  fiiendly  beyond  all  telling,  w  hen 
in  the  light  of  the  offertory  taper,  now  growniig  begut- 
tered  and  burning  low,  there  appeared  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

You  never  saw  so  quick  a  change  in  any  men.  The 
heartiest  reveller  forthwith  becamesilent,  and  slunk  be- 
hind his  neighbor.  Knees  shook  beneath  stalwart  frames, 
and  there  seemed  a  very  general  tendency  to  get  dow^n 
upon  nuirrow^- bones. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  stood  before  them,  strangely  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  slim  willowy  maiden  I  had  seen  her.  Slie 
looked  almost  imperial  in  her  demeanor. 

"You  shall  be  rew^arded  for  your  ready  obedience," 
she  said;  "the  Prince  will  not  forget  your  service.  Take 
away  that  offal!" 

She  pointed  to  the  dead  rascals  on  the  floor. 

And  the  men,  muttering  something  that  sounded  to  me 
like  "Yes,  your  Highness!"  hastened  to  obey. 

"Did  you  say  'Yes,  your  Highness'?"  I  asked  one  of 
them,  who  seemed  b}^  his  air  of  command  to  be  the 
superior  among  them. 

"  xYye,"  answered  he,  dryly ;  "it  is  a  term  usually  applied 
to  the  Lad}^  Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenburg." 

I  was  never  more  smitten,  dazed,  and  dumb  in  my  life. 
Ysolinde,  the  daughter  of  Master  Gerard,  the  maid  wiio 
liad  read  my  fate  in  the  ink -pool,  whom  I  had  "made 
suffer,"  according  to  her  own  telling — she  the  Princess  of 
Plassenburg! 

Ah!  I  had  it  now\  Here  at  last  w^as  the  explanation  of 
the  threadbare  and  inexplicable  jest  of  Jorian  and  Boris — 
"The  Prince  hath  a  Princess,  and  she  is  oft  upon  her 
travels!" 

But  wiiat  a  Wendish  barking  about  so  small  a  bone!  I 
have  heard  an  emperor  proclamied  with  less  cackle. 

Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenbuig  —  yes,  that  made  a 
difference.  And  I  had  taken  her  hand — I,  the  son  of  the 
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Red  Axe — I,  the  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolfmark! 
Well,  after  all,  she  had  sought  me,  not  I  her.  And  then, 
the  little  Helene— what  would  she  make  of  it?  I  longed 
greatly  to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  her.  It  might  teach 
her  in  wiiat  manner  to  cut  her  cloth. 

The  archers  of  the  Prince  camped  with  us  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  the  place  of  the  outcast  crew.  They  behaved 
Avell  (though  their  forbearance  wijs  perhaps  as  much 
owing  to  the  near  presence  of  the  Princess  as  to  any  in- 
herent virtue  in  the  men  of  the  bow)  to  the  women  and 
children,  who  remained  huddled  in  the  corners. 

Then  came  the  dawn,  swift-foot  from  the  east.  A  fair 
dawn  it  was,  the  sun  rising,  not  tlirough  barred  clouds, 
with  the  lightest  at  the  horizon  (wiiich  is  the  foul-weather 
daw^n),  but  through  streamers  and  bannerets  that  fluttered 
upwards  and  fired  to  crimson  and  gold  as  he  rose. 

We  rode  among  a  subdued  people,  and  ere  w^e  went  the 
Princess  called  for  the  Burgomeist'er  and  bade  him  send 
to  Plassenburg  the  landlord,  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
found,  and  also  the  heads  of  the  half-dozen  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  inn. 

Then,  indeed,  there  w^as  a  turmoil  and  a  w^ailing  to 
speak  about.  Women  folk  crowded  out  of  the  huts  and 
kissed  the  wiiite  feet  of  the  palfrey  that  bore  the  Lady 
Ysolinde. 

"Have  mercy!"  they  wailed;  "show  kindness,  great 
Princess!  Here  are  our  men,  unw^ounded  and  unhurt, 
that  have  lain  by  our  sides  all  the  night.  They  ai'e  inno- 
cent of  all  intent  of  evil— of  every  dark  deed.  Ah,  lad}', 
send  them  not  to  your  prisons.  We  shall  never  see  them 
more,  and  they  are  all  we  have,  and  our  children.  'Tis 
they  bring  in  tlie  bread  to  this  drear  spot  !" 

"  Produce  me  your  husbands,  then  !"  said  the  Lady 
Ysolinde. 

Whereat  the  women  ran  and  brought  a  number  of 
frowsy  and  bleared  men,  all  umvounded,  save  one  that 
had  a,  broken  head. 

Then  Ysolinde  call  to  the  Burgomeister:  "  Come  hither, 
chief  of  a  thievish  municipality;  tell  me  if  these  be  indeed 
these  women's  husbands." 

The  Burgomeister,  a  pallid,  pouch-mouthed  man,  trem- 
ulously brick-dusty,  like  everything  else  in  the  village  of 
Erdberg,  came  forw^ard  and  examined  the  men. 

"  Every  man  to  his  w^oman!"he  ordered  brusquely,  and 
the  women  went  and  stood  each  by  her  own  husband — 
tlie  men  shamefaced  and  hangdog,  the  women  anxious 
and  pale.  Some  of  the  last  threw^  a  protecting  arm  about 
their  husbands,  which  they  for  the  most  part  appeared  to 
resent.  In  every  case  the  w^oman  looked  the  more  capable 
and  intelligent,  the  men  being  apparently  mere  boors. 

"  Tliey  are  all  their  true  husbands — at  least  so  far  as  one 
can  know!"  answered  the  Burgomeister,  cautiously. 

"Then,"  said  the  lady,  "bid  them  catch  the  innkeeper 
and  send  him  to  Plassenburg,  and  these  others  can  abide. 
But  if  they  find  him  not,  they  must  all  come  instead  of 
him." 

The  men  started  at  her  words,  their  faces  brightening 
wonderfully,  and  they  w^ere  out  of  the  door  before  we 
could  count  ten.  We  mounted  our  horses,  and  under  the 
very  humble  guidance  of  the  Burgomeister,  who  led  the 
Princess's  palfrey,  w^e  were  soon  out  again  upon  the  high 
table -land.  Here  w^e  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  bieezes 
wiiich  swept  with  morning  freshness  across  the  scrubby 
undergrowths  of  oak  and  broom,  and  the  sight  of  misty 
wisps  of  cloud  scudding  and  whisking  about  the  distant 
peaks  behind  wiiich  lay  the  cit}^  of  Plassenburg. 

We  had  not  properly  won  clear  of  the  ravines,  when  we 
heard  a  great  shouting  and  turmoil  behind  us — so  that  I 
hastened  to  look  to  my  weapons.  For  I  saw  the  archers 
instinctively  draw  their  quarrels  and  bolt -pouches  off 
their  backs,  to  be  in  readiness  upon  their  left  hips. 

But  it  was  only  the  rabble  of  men  and  women  wiio  had 
been  threatened,  the  dwellers  in  those  twelve  houses  next 
the  inn,  wiio  came  dragging  our  brick- faced  knave  of  a 
host,  with  that  hard -polished  countenance  of  his  gone 
slack  and  clammy — slate-gray  in  coloi',  too,  all  the  red  tan 
clean  gonb  out  of  it. 

"  ^lercy — mercy,  great  lady!"  he  cried.  "  I  pray  you, 
do  execution  on  me  here  and  now^  Carry  me  not  to  the 
extreme  tortures.  Deatli  clears  all.  And  I  own  tiiat  for 
my  crimes  I  well  deserve  to  die.  But  save  me  from  the 
estiappado,  from  the  torment  of  the  rack.  I  am  an  old 
mail,  and  could  n-ot  endure." 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  looked  at  iiim,  and  her  emerald 
eyes  held  a  steely  glitter  in  their  depths. 

"I  am  neither  judge  nor — "  I  think  she  was  going  to 
say  "executioner,"  but  she  remembered  in  time,  and  for 
my  sake  w;is  silent,  which  I  thought  was  both  gi-acious 
and  charming  of  her.  She  resumed  in  a  softer  tone: 
"  What  sentence,  then,  would  you  desire,  thus  confessing 
your  guilt?" 

'■  iiiat  I  might  end  myself  over  the  cliff  there!"  said  the 
innkeejHM-,  pointing  to  the  cliff  along  the  edge  of  which 
we  were  liding. 

"See,  then,  that  he  is  well  ended!"  said  the  Princess, 
briefly,  to  Jorian. 

"  Good  !"  said  Jorian,  saluting. 

And  very  coolly  betook  himself  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
where  he  primed  his  piece  anew  and  blew  up  liis  match. 
"Loose  the  man  and  stand  back!"  cried  the  Princess. 
A  moment  he  stood  nerving  himself.  A  moment  he 
hung  on  the  thin  edge  of  his  resolve.  The  slack  gray 
face  worked  convulsively;  the  wiiite  lips  moved;  the 
hands  weie  gripped  close  to  liis  sides,  as  though  to  run  a 
race  His  w  hole  body  seemed  to  shrink  and  fall  in  upon 
itself. 

"  The  torture!  The  terrible  torture!"  he  shrieked  aloud, 
and  lan  swiftly  from  between  tlie  men  who  had  held  him. 
Between  the  path  and  the  verge  of  the  cliff  from  which 
he  was  suffered  to  cast  himself  there  stretclied  some  thir- 
ty or  forty  yjirds  of  fine  green  turf.  The  old  man  run  as 
though  at  a  village  fair  for  some  wager  of  slippery  pig's 
tail,  but  the  face  of  him  w^as  like  Death  and  Hell  following- 
after . 

At  the  cliff's  edge  he  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  went 
headlong  down,  to  our  watching  eyes  as  slowly  as  if  he 
sank  through  water.  None  of  us  who  were  on  the  path 
saw  more  of  him.  But  Jorian  craned  over,  regarding  the 
in.'in's  end  calmly,  and  even  critically.  And  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  that  which  was  done  was  properly 
done,  as  coolly  as  before  he  stow-ed  away  his  match  in  his 
cover-fire,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  toward  us. 
,  He  nodded  to  the  Princess.  "Good,  my  Lady!"  quoth 
he.  for  all  comment. 

"  I  saved  a  charge  that  time!"  said  lie  to  his  companion. 
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'AT    THE    CLIFF'S    EDGE    HE    LEAPED    HIGH    INTO    THE  AIR,  AND   WENT    HEADLONG    DOWN." 


"Good!"  quoth  Boris,  in  his  turn. 

We  had  now  a  safe  and  noble  escort,  and  the  way  to 
Plassenburij:  was  easy.  Tiie  face  of  tlie  country  gradually 
changed.  No  more  was  it  the  gray,  wistful  plain  of  the 
Wolfmark  upon  wliich  our  Red  Tower  looked  down.  No 
more  did  we  ride  through  the  marly,  dusty,  parched  lands, 
in  which  were  the  ravines  and  cavern  villages,  of  which 
Erdberg  was  the  chief.  But  green,  w^ell-watered  valleys 
and  mountains  wooded  to  the  top  lay  all  about  us — a  plea- 
sant land,  a  fertile  land,  and,  as  the  Princess  had  said,  a 
land  in  which  the  strong  hand  of  Karl  the  Prince  had 
long  made  "the  broom-bush  keep  the  cow\" 

I  had  all  along  been  possessed  witii  great  desire  to 
meet  the  Prince  of  so  noble  and  well  -  cared  -  for  a  Innd, 
and  perhaps  also  to  meet  the  husband  of  so  extraordinary 
a  Princess. 

CHAPTER    XXV I. 

PllINCE    JEHU     MH^LEU'S-SON. 

For  now  when  she  was  in  lier  own  country,  and  as 
good  as  any  queen  thereof,  I  found  the  Lady  Ysolinde  in 
no  wise  different  from  what  she  had  been  in  the  city  of 
Thorn  and  in  her  father's  liouse.  She  called  me  often  to 
ride  beside  her,  Helene  being  on  my  other  side,  while  the 
Lubber  Fiend,  who  had  saved  all  our  lives,  gambolled 
about,  and  came  to  her  to  be  petted  like  a  lapdog  of  some 
monstrous  sort.  He  licked  his  lips  and  twisted  his  eyes 
in  ecstasy  till  only  the  whites  were  visible  whenever  the 
Princess  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  so  that  it  was  as 
much  as  the  archers  of  the  guard  could  do  to  hide  their 
laughter  in  their  beards.  But  hide  it  they  did,  having  a 
wholesome  awe  of  the  emerald  eyes  of  their  unstress,  or 
perhaps  of  the  steely  light  which  sometimes  came  into 
them. 

It  was  growing  twilight  upon  the  third  day  (for  there 
were  no  adventures  wortli  dwelling  upon  after  that  among 
tlie  cavern  dwellings  of  Erdberg),  when  for  the  first  time 
we  saw  the  towers  of  Plassenlmrg  crowning  a  hill,  with 
its  river  winding  slow  beneath.  We  were  yet  a  good 
many  miles  from  it,  when  down  the  dusty  road  tow:irds  us 
came  a  horseman,  and  fifty  yards  or  so  behind  him  an- 
other. 

"The  Prince— none  rides  like  our  Karl!"  said  Jorian, 
under  his  breath,  but  withal  proudly. 

"He  comes  alone!"  said  I,  wonderingly.  For  indeed 
Duke  Casimir  of  the  Wolfsberg  never  went  ten  lances' 
length  from  his  castle  without  asmall  army  at  his  tail. 

"Even  so!"  replied  Jorinn;  "  it  is  ever  his  custom.  The 
officer  who  follows  l)ehind  him  has  his  work  cut  out  — 
and  basted.  Not  for  nothing  is  our  Karl  called  Prince 
Jehu  Miller's-Son,  for  indeed'he  rides  most  furiously." 

Before  there  was  time  for  more  words  between  us,  a 
tall,  grim-faced,  pleasant- eyed  man  of  fifty  rode  up  at 
a  furious  gallop.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  him 
was  that  his  hair  was  exactly  the  satne  color  as  liis  horse 
— an  iron  gray,  rusty  a  little,  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  with 
iron  that  liad  been  years  in  the  wet. 

He  took  off  his  hat  courteously  to  the  Princess. 
"I  bid  you  welcome,  my  noble  lady."  said  he,  snuling; 
"  the  cages  are  ready  for  the  new  importations." 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  reached  a  hand  for  her  husband  to 
kiss,  which  he  did  with  singular  gentleness.  But,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  she  neither  looked  at  him  even  once,  nor  yet 
so  much  as  spoke  a  word  to  him.  Presently  he  questioned 
her  directly:  "And  who  may  this  fair  young  damsel 
be  who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  journey  to  my  country?" 
"She  is  Helene,  called  Helene  Gottfried  of  Thorn,  and 


has  come  to  be  one  of  my  maids  of  honor,"  answered  the 
Lady  Ysolinde,  looking  straight  before  her  into  the  gath- 
ering mist,  which  l)egan  to  collect  in  white  ponds  and 
streaks  here  and  there  athwart  the  valley. 

The  Prince  gave  the  Little  Playmate  a  kindly  ironic 
look  out  of  his  gray  eyes,  which,  as  I  interpreted  it,  had 
for  meaning,  "Then  God  help  thee,  little  one — 'tis  well 
thou  knowest  not  what  is  before  thee." 

"And  this  young  man?"  said  the  Prince,  nodding 
across  to  me. 

I)Ut  1  answei'ed  fen-  myself. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  Plereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolf- 
mark,"  said  L  "I  had  no  stomach  for  such  work.  There- 
fore, as  I  was  shortly  to  be  made  my  father's  assistant,  I 
have  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  your  Highness,  in 
the  hopes  that  you  will  permit  me  the  exercise  of  arms  in 
your  army  in  another  and  more  honorable  fashion." 

"  I  have  promised  him  a  regiment!"  said  the  Princess, 
speaking  quickly. 

"What — of  leaden  soldiers  ?"  answered  the  Prince, 
looking  at  her  mighty  soberly. 

"  Your  Highness  is  pleased  to  be  brutal,"  answered  the 
Lady  Ysolinde.     "It  is  your  ordinary  idea  of  humor!" 

A  kind  of  quaint  humility  sat  on  the  face  of  the 
Prince. 

"  I  but  thought  that  your  Highness  could  have  nothing 
else  in  her  mind^-seeing  that  our  Plassenburg  regiments 
will  only  accept  men  of  some  years  and  experience  to  lead 
them.  But  the  little  soldiers  of  metal  are  not  so  queasy 
of  stomach." 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  I,  earnestly,  "I 
will  be  content  to  begin  with  cai-rying  a  pike,  so  that  I 
be  permitted  in  any  fashion  to  fight  against  your  ene- 
mies." 

Jorian  and  Boris  came  up  and  saluted  at  this  point, 
like  twin  mechamguard.  Then  they  stood  silent  and 
waiting. 

The  Prince  nodded  in  token  that  they  had  permission 
to  speak. 

"  With  the  sword  the  lad  fights  well,"  said  Boris.    "Is 
it  not  so,  Jorian?" 
"  Good!"  said  Jorian. 

"  And  with  the  broad  axe  he  slashes  about  him  like  an 
angel  from  heaven — not  so,  Boris?"  said  Jorian. 
"  Good!"  said  Boris. 
"  Can  you  ride?"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Aye,  sire,"  said  I.  For  indeed  I  could,  and  no  shame 
to  say  it. 

"  That  horse  of  his  is  blown;  give  him  your  fresh  one!" 
said  he  to  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  him.  "  And 
do  you  show  these  good  folk  to  their  quarters." 

IbiKlly  was  I  mounted  before  the  Prince  set  spurs  to 
his  beast,  and,  with  a  casual  wave  of  his  hand  to  the 
Princess  and  her  train,  he  was  off. 

"  Ride!"  he  cried  to  me.  And  was  presently  almost 
out  of  sight,  stretching  his  horse's  gray  belly  to  the  earth 
like  a  courser  dog  after  a  hare. 

Well  was  it  for  me  that  I  had  learned  to  ride  in  a  hard 
school  —  that  is,  upon  the  unbroken  colts  which  were 
brought  in  for  the  mounting  of  the  Duke  Casimir's  sol- 
dier3\  For  the  horse  that  I  had  been  given  took  the  l)it 
between  his  teeth  and  ]nirsued  so  fiercely  after  his  stable 
companion  that  I  could  scarce  restrain  him  from  passing 
the  Princ^e.  But  our  way  lay  homeward,  so  that  though 
I  was  in  no  way  able  to  guide  or  control  my  charger,  yet 
presently  the  Prince  and  I  were  clattering  through  the 
town  of  Plassenburg  like  two  fiends  riding  headlong  to 
the  pit. 


Within  the  town  the  lamps  were  being  lit  in  the  booths, 
the  folks  busy  marketing,  and  the  wateiunen  already  per- 
ambulating the  city  anircrying  at  the  street  corneis. 

But  as  the  Prince  and  I  drove  furiously  through,  like 
pursuer  and  pursued,  the  busy  streets  cleared  themselves 
in  a  twinkling,  and  we  rode  through  lanes  of  faces  yel- 
low in  the  lamp-light,  or  in  the  darker  places  blurs  of 
scrabbled  whiteness.  So  I  leaned  forward  and  let  the 
beast  take  his  chance  of  uneven  causeway  or  open  sewer. 
I  expected  nothing  less  than  a  broken  neck,  and  for  at 
least  half  a  mile  as  we  flew  upwards  to  the  castle  I  think 
that  the  certainty  of  naught  worse  than  a  broken  arm 
would  positively  have  pleasured  me.  At  least  I  would 
very  willingly  have  compounded  my  chances  for  that. 

Presently,  without  drawing  rein,  we  tlew  beneath  the 
dark  outer  port  of  the  castle,  clattered  through  a  couit 
paved  with  slippery  blocks  of  stone,  thundei'cd  over  a 
noble  dra\vl)ridge,  plunged  into  a  long  and  gloomy  arch- 
way, and  finally  came  out  in  a  bright  inner  i)alace  court 
Avith  lami)s  lit  all  about  it. 

I  was  at  the  Prince's  bridle  ere  he  could  dismount. 
"  You  can  ride,  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried!"  he  said.     "I 
think  I  will  make  you  my  oiderly  officer." 

And  so  he  went  within,  without  a  word  more  of  pi-aise 
or  welcome. 

There  came  past  just  at  that  moment  ;ui  ancient  coun- 
cillor clad  in  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet,  with  broad 
facings  and  rosettes  of  scarlet.  He  was  carrying  a  roll  of 
papers  in  his  hand. 

"  What  said  the  Prince  to  you,  young  sir,  if  I  may  nsk 
without  offence?"  said  he,  lo()king  at  me  with  a  curiously 
sly  upward  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  if  he 
suspected  me  of  a  fixed  intention  to  tell  him  a  lie  in  any 
case. 

"  If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,"  answered  I, 
rather  piqued  at  his  tone,  "the  Prince  informed  me  that 
I  could  ride,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  me  his  orderly 
officer.  And  he  called  me  not  'young  sir,'  but  Captain 
Hugo  Gottfried." 

"How  long  has  he  known  you?"  said  the  Chief  Coun- 
cillor of  State.  For  so  by  his  habit  I  found  him  to  be. 
"Half  an  hour  or  thereby,"  answered  I. 
"God  help  this  kingdom!"  cried  the  old  man.  tripping 
off,  flirting  his  Inind  hopelessly  in  the  air.  "If  he  luid 
known  you  only  ten  minutes  you  would  have  been  either 
Prime  Minister  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army." 

It  was  in  this  strange  fashion  tlnit  1  entered  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg— a  service  which  1  shall  ever 
look  back  upon  with  gratitude,  and  count  as  having 
brought  me  all  the  honors  and  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
my  life. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  afterwards  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets and  the  thunder  of  the  new  leathern  cannon  an- 
nounced that  the  Princess  and  her  train  were  entering  tj^ 
palace.  The  Prince  came  down  to  greet  them  on  the 
threshold  in  a  new  and  magniticent  dress. 

"The  Prince's  6tficer-in-waiting  to  att(>nd  upon  his 
Highness!"  cried  a  herald  in  fine  raiment  of  blue  and 
yellow. 

I  looked  about  for  the  man  who  was  to  be  my  superior 
in  my  new  office— that  is,  if  Prince  Karl  should  prove  to 
have  spoken  in  earnest. 

"The  Prince's  orderly  to  attend  ujion  him!"  again  pro- 
claimed the  herald,  more  impatiently. 

I  saw  every  eye  turn  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  a 
gentle  heat  come  over  me.  Presently  I  was  blushing  fu- 
riously. For  I  was  still  in  my  riding-clothes,  and  even 
they  had  not  been  changed  after  the  adventure  of  the 
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Brick-dust  Town.  So  tliat  they  were 
in  no  wise  fitting  to  altend  upon  a 
mighty  Prince. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Plassenburg  looked 
round. 

"  Ha!"  he  said,  "this  is  not  well— I 
had  forgotten.  My  orderly  ought  to 
have  been  duly  arrnyed  by  this  lime." 

"Pardon,  my  Prince,"  said  I,  "but 
all  the  apparel  I  have  is  upon  my 
sumpter-horse,  wiiicli  comes  in  the 
train  of  the  Princess." 

My  master  looked  right  and  left  in 
•  his  quickly  imperious  and  yet  humor- 
ous manner. 

"Here,  Count  von  Reuss."  he  said, 
to  a  tall,  handsome,  heavily  jowled 
young  man,  "strip  off  thy  fine  coat 
for  an  hour,  and  lend  it  to  my  new 
officer-in-waiting.  The  ladies  will  ad- 
mire thee  more  than  ever  in  thy  tine 
flowered  waistcoat,  with  silk  sfeeves 
and  purfles  of  lace!" 

The  young  man,  von  Reuss,  looked 
as  if  he  desired  much  to  tell  the  Prince 
to  go  and  be  hanged.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  bearing  of  Karl  of 
Plassenburg— usurper,  as  tiiey  called 
him— the  like  of  which  for  command 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  any  lawfully  begotten 
prince  of  the  world. 

So,  beckoning  me  into  an  antecham- 
ber, and  swearing  evilly  under  his 
breath  all  the  time,  the  young  man 
stripped  off  his  fine  coat,  and  offered 
it  to  me  with  one  hand,  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  me.  He  gave  it,  indeed,  churlishlv, 
as  one  might  give  a  dole  to  a  loathsome  besxgar  to  be  rid 
of  his  importunity. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "but  more  for  your  obedi- 
ence to  the  Prince  than  for  the  fashion  of  your  courtesv  to 
me." 

Yet  for  all  that  he  answ^ered  me  never  a  syllable,  but 
turned  his  head  and  played  with  his  mustache,  till  his 
man-servant  brought  him  another  coat. 

[to  be  oo^!■lI^■ul'.l).] 


MUSIC. 

Hostess  Quickly,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  soul 
above  little  theological  hinderances.  "What's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  so  in  a  wliole  Lent?"  she  exclaims  witii  scorn. 
The  days  when  concert  performances  between  Ash-Wednes- 
day and  Easter  meant  a  few  routine  matters  smugoied  in 
without  any  one's  thinking  of  referring  to  the  season  by 
their  circulars,  are  bravely  past.  The  musical  joints  of 
mutton  are  very  large,  and  their  cuts  are  ticketed  "Lenten  " 
amusingly.  Awhfle  ago  w^e  had  only  Lenten  lectures 
and  evening  classes  and  so  forth.  Now^"^we  have  "Lenten 
orchestral  concerts  "  (even  the  Chicago  Orchestra  employs 
that  term),  w^e  have  "Lenten"  piano -forte  recitals,  we 
have  "Lenten  violoncello  recitals,"  and  "Lenten  "ma- 
tinees of  chamber -music,  "Lenten  song- concerts,"  and 
dear  knows  what  not,  all  labelled  with  the  same  dubious 
suitability.  Really  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  not  yet 
"Lenten"  comic  opera,  and  Holy  Week  vaudevilles— so 
temporal  rather  than  spiritual  a  meaning  does  the  word 
seem  to  possess  in  the  minds  of  managers  of  music.  It 
would  be  w^ell  to  allow  this  overworked  reference  to  re- 
main in  the  dictionary,  or  at  least  in  its  proper  company, 
unless -as  some  needlessly  a3Sthetic  enthusiasts  would 
have  the  world  believe— art  and  religion  are  tantamount. 

A  mighty  satisfaction  w  as  felt  by  Tammas  Haggart,  of 
Thrums,  in  his  "sense  o'  humor,"  The  outcomes— and 
incomes— of  local  musical  projects  often  can  be  viewed 
with  most  philosophy  if  we  call  to  our  aid  just  as  much 
good-nature  as  we  can  warm  up.  The  proceedings  of  the 
latest  (but,  we  hope,  not  last)  plan  to  establish  a  new  local 
concert  orchestra  on  an  endowed  basis,  or  (as  the  misap- 
plied term  goes)  to  make  a  "permanent"  symphony-band 
here,  certainly  need  whatever  laughter  and  cheerful  sat- 
ire may  be  expended  on  the  affair  by  persons  who  have 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  seemingly  a  pleasant  sounding- 
scheme  is  spoiled  as  neatly  as  possible.  By  a  fine  touch  of 
absurdity,  almost  exactly  the  thing  was  done  to  ruin  it  of 
which  the  promoters  of  it  should  have  called  out  to  each 
other  their  loudest  "  'Ware!"  Two  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  a  good  concert-orchestra, such  as  was  mooted, are  its 
separation  from  hack-Avork,  operatic  or  other,  and  money 
enough  as  a  foundation  to  make  that  sort  of  engagements 
wholly  foreign  to  the  members.  The  fund  for  the  orches- 
tra, pledged  from  one  source  here  or  fiom  another  source 
there,  while  large  and  literally  promising, did  not  roll  up 
to  the  needed  million  dollars  that  was  judiciouslv  uri^ed 
by  several  w^orkers  for  the  scheme.  Mr.  Grau,  being*  in 
this  city  at  the  time,  occupied  with  arranging  his  fong 
operatic  campaign  for  next  winter  at  the  Metropolitan" 
saw  his  opportunity.  Mr.  Grau  offered  to  hire  the  new 
band  for  his  entire  season,  quite  as  he  hires  Mr.  Anton 
Seidl  for  conductorial  work.  As  ]\Ir.  Seidl's  musical  sit- 
uation in  New  York  (with  all  sorts  of  announcements  and 
rumors  thrown  into  the  balance)  has  from  the  first  been 
a  special  bit  of  politics  entering  into  the  plan— and  not  to 
its  best  aspects— the  proposal  of  Mr.  Grau  was  delig-ht- 
fully  attractive  to  the  new  orchestra's  pioneers.  The 
comnaittees  in  power  at  last  accounts  had  closed  with  Mr. 
Grau's  offer.  Thus  passes  over  their  orchestra  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan's arduous  seventeen  weeks  of  opera  service, 
not  to  speak  of  wiiatever  else  may  go  wath  Mr.  Grau's 
practical  control  of  it  for  his  work. 

Comment  is  superfluous.  The  zealous  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  wasted  their  time  and  enthusiasm.  What 
have  they  done  except,  like  Hamlefs  "famous  ape,"  to 
unpeg  the  basket  into  w^iich  they  had  crept,  and  break 
their  ow^n  necks  down?  What  kind  of  physical  con- 
dition an  orchestra  can  be  kept  in,  how  much  time  and 
nerve  vigor  it  will  have  for  fine  concert-work,  when  it  is 
the  Metropolitan's  band  — and,  we  suspect,  laro-elv  the 
Metropolitan's  old  band— beginning  w^ork  in  November 
and  ending  it  in  the  spring?  Some  seventy  perform- 
ances are  to  be  played,  and  Sunday  concerts  and  what 
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not  besides.  The  relations  of  a  concert-baud  to  precisely 
such  special  and  mechanical  outside  duty  have  already 
been  indicated  in  a  discussion  here.  To  commit  a  con- 
cert-orchestra to  them  is  ruinous.  Much  better  w^ere  it 
to  dismiss  the  scheme.  It  is  not  in  any  lack  of  apprecia 
tion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Seidl  as  a  director  of  Wag- 
ner's operas  to  regret  the  obvious  mixture  of  special  and 
superfluous  zealotism  for  Mr.  Seidl's  share  in  the  project 
from  the  first.  The  plan  should  have  been  impersonal. 
There  are  other  and  better  concert-leaders  than  Mr.  Seidl. 
Overstocked  as  we  are  with  foreign  musicians,  it  would 
even  be  better  to  import  another  one.  The  announce- 
ment that  tlie  new  orchestra  is  named  and  to  be  incor 
porated  is,  all  the  same,  courageously  made.  Its  title  will 
be  "The  Orchestra  of  New  York."  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  assuming  a  good  deal.  "  1'he  Orchestra  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-LIouse  for  1898-99"  would  be  bet- 
ter. Certain  concerts  from  it  are,  indeed,  promised  to  occur 
at  such  times  of  the  year  as  jire  most  practicable,  because 
not  in  conflict  with  its  duty  to  Mr.  Grau  and  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan. But  enough  real  superiority  to  average  good 
work  from  the  different  concert-bands  now  busy  here  is 
not  to  be  expected.  A  new  name  for  just  the  same  in- 
strumentalists heard  otherwise,  and  busy  earning  their 
bread,  butter,  and  fiddle- strings  as  they  are  earning  it 
now,  will  not  change  the  amusing  aspect  of  Mr.  Grau's 
swift  and  exquisitely  skilful  coup  d'etat 

The  visit  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  is  not  concluded  as 
these  lines  are  written.  But  the  impression  of  its  superb 
quality  can  hardly  be  more  definite  than  it  has  already 
become,  even  with  the  last  programmes  to  be  plaved 
through.  A  great  many  people  must  have  felt  that  \he 
climax  of  the  season  had  not  come  until  that  afternoon 
concert  at  which  Rimsky-Korsakov's  gorgeous  "  Sherzad  " 
Suite  was  played  (for  the  first  time  here  including  its  sec- 
ond movement,  "  The  Story  of  the  Calendar  ")  and  Richard 
Strauss's  even  more  gorgeous  and  complex  "  Thus  Spoke 
Zarathushtra,"  heard  for  the  second  time  locally.  Each 
was  given  with  a  virtuosity  that  not  only  did  splendid  jus- 
tice to  such  rich  orchestral  devices,  but  was  more  inter- 
pretative of  such  extraordinary  works  than  were  preceding 


performances  here  under  other  leader- 
ship and  by  another  splendid  orches- 
tra. Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
given  to  the  precision  and  sentiment 
of  certain  individual  musicians  in  the 
band.  That  to  the  actual  Chicago 
fraternity  had  to  be  added  a  contin- 
gent of  local  instrumentalists  for  some 
effects  that  the  peculiar  programme 
in  question  demanded  does  not  alter 
the  measure  of  individual  honor  to 
the  Chicagoans.  ]\Ir.  Thomas  held  un- 
der control  both  his  ow^n  men  and  the 
temporary  aids  as  few  even  as  great 
conductors  so  potently  can  do.  It  was 
not  strange  that  the  huge  audience 
became  roused  to  a  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm worthy  of  the  occasion,  again  and 
again— after  the  Suite  and  the  Strauss 
tone -poem,  in  which  modernity,  the 
splendor  of  up-to-date  instrumental 
diction,  the  glow  and  quiver  and  be- 
dazzlemeut  of  sheer  sensuous  musical 
effect,  cannot  farther  go.  Hearing 
such,  we  soon  become  careless  of  how 
far  they  really  carry  out  a  descriptive 
programme  or  merely  suggest  it;  the 
listener  sits  thrilled  and  am^azed.  And 
that  interpretation  of  Brahms's  Sec- 
ond Symphony  on  last  Wednesday 
night— what  a  lecture  on  the  contents 
of  that  great  work  of  the  last  master- 
symphonist  it  was!  It  is  one  way  of 
estimating  the  virtues  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  and  of  recognizinir  the  old- 
time  breadth  of  its  present  leader's 
mind,  that  the  demands  of  the  latest 
elaborateness  are  met  as  eft'ectively- without  less  impres- 
siveness— as  the  simpler-stated  and  far  profounder  music 
of  the  art's  earlier  and  brighter  day. 

Of  young  Mr.  Hofmann  it  is  now  fairer  and  easier  to 
speak  critically  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  several  orchestral  concerts  and— a  finer  touch- 
stone—at his  recitals  mentioned  previously.  His  measure 
is  manifest.  He  is  still  distinctly  a  young  pianistic  prodi- 
gy—not an  infant  one  (as  he  might  have  been  called  when 
with  us  ten  years  ago),  but  still  a  young  prodigy.  Far 
from  mature  as  an  interpretative  musician, obviously  unde- 
veloped in  his  sense  of  the  psychic  in  music,  he  is  a  pian- 
ist of  unusually  finished  technic,  a  performer  unusual  in 
his  hand,  in  liis  touch,  in  a  muscular  security  and  vigor 
that  give  noble  effectiveness  to  his  dynamics.  He  plays 
chords,  especially,  with  a  solidity  and  clearness  that  haunt 
the  ear.  His  runs  are  crystalline;  his  octaves  dazzle.  All 
the  lighter  outward  equipment  of  his  profession  this  boy 
—for  boy  he  yet  is— seems  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Dignity,  repose,  and  fire  each  enters,  at  times, wondrously, 
into  the  work  of  so  boyislr  a  pianist.  But  having  said  all 
this,  there  let  us  pause  and  trust  to  the  discretion  of  our 
ears  and^  common -sense.  The  lad  has  not  depth  of  mu- 
sical insight,  by  any  means,  more  than  have  dozens  of 
other  young  players  all  the  world  over.  He  does  not  feel 
music  half  so  much  as  he  thinks  about  his  playing  of  it. 
He  is  yet  to  come  into  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance—^ 
musical  emotionality.  Rubinstein  with  him  is  the  pi- 
ano's pedal  and  key-board;  Saint-Sa^ns  is  so,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin— everybody  is  more  or  less 
so.  The  deeps  of  music,  the  eloquence  of  its  gravest 
speech,  he  does  not  perceive  nor  point.  No;  as  he  is,  he 
is  a  wonderful  young  pianist,  greatly  advanced  on  his  lit- 
tle-boy identity,  but  yet  with  a  whole  ocean  of  sentiment 
not  in  his  surmise.  The  heart  and  the  mind  of  artistic 
manhood,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life,  they  alone  make 
the  pianist  a  musician.  They  alone  teach  the  player  the 
message  between  the  lines  on  the  page.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  with  young  Hofmann,  unless  his  whole  boyhood 
be  his  undoing?  What  error  to  expect  anything  at— is  it 
here  the  age  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  what  other?     "We 
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learn  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song."  Tlie  pianist 
may  be  made.  The  musician,  too,  is  made,  but  made  by 
other  than  professional  teaching.  Josef  Hofmaun  has  yet 
to  be  so  instructed.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  his  sake,  that 
such  seems  his  fortune.  The  inward  lessons  will  probably 
come  soon,  and  will  multiply  impressively  enough.  Mean- 
time a  young  player,  nearly  with  his  perfected  technical 
sensibilities  and  power,  he  is  a  creature  to  hear  with  con- 
stant surprise,  some  respect,  and  many  silent  and  yet  un- 
realized expectations  of  his  gift  and  career.  At  present 
the  fashionable  and  too  largely  undiscerning  admiration 
for  the  young  man  suggests  Trumbull's  observation  that — 

Optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 


E.  Iren^us  Stevenson. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT   BUILDINGS   OF 
BKITISH   COLUMBIA. 

The  new  Parliament  buildings  at  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  were  formally  dedicated  with  impressive 
ceremonies  on  February  10,  are  the  handsomest  public 
edifices  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  they  cost  about  one- 
quarter  the  amount  spent  on  the  City  Hall  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Five  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  erect  new  build- 
ings, and  architects  were  asked  to  submit  designs.  The 
competition  was  keen,  and  over  sixty  architects  from  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  sent  in  drawings.  Two  experts 
awarded  the  prize  to  F.  M.  Rattenbury,  of  Vancouver,  a 
yourtg  Englishman,  who  had  recently  come  to  the  colony. 
The  older  architects  were  disgusted,  but  of  the  superiority 
of  young  Rattenbury's  designs  there  was  no  question.  He 
has  personally  superintended  all  the  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  result  is  a  public  building  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  colony.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Mr,  Rat- 
tenbury competed  for  the  Capitol  building  at  Olympia, 
Washington,  and  secured  the  contract,  but  was  unable  to 
go  on  with  the  work  because  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Canadian. 

Victoria  is  built  on  an  island  shaped  like  a  man's  hand. 
One  of  the  fingers  is  a  peninsula  which  adjoins  the  island 
of  Vancouver,  and  at  about  the  centre  of  this  peninsula 
are  the  Parliament  buildings.  Thus  thej^  are  unobstruct- 
ed, and  from  the  little  bay  which  separates  the  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  Victoria  the  view  is  very' striking. 

There  are  three  buildings,  the  central  one  being  the  ad- 
ministrative block  and  including  the  legislative  hall,  and 
the  other  two  the  Provincial  Museum  and  the  government 
printing-office.  The  central  block  is  shaped  like  a  T,  the 
main  entrance  being  in  the  centre  of  the  two  arms,  and 
the  great  legislative  hall  forming  the  stem  of  the  letter. 
The  two  side  structures  are  built  a  little  in  front  of  the 
main  building,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  a  covered 
colonnade  forty  feet  long.  The  main  entrance  is  flanked 
by  towers  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  dome,  which, 
rising  above  the  trees,  is  as  perfect  as  the  Dome  at  Wash- 
ington. Under  the  arch  of  the  entrance  are  statues  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  first  surveyor  of  Victoria, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Begbie,  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
The  main  hall,  or  rotunda,  is  imposing.  The  dome  rises 
clear  for  eighty  feet,  supported  by  eight  marble  pillars. 
There  is  a  dndo  of  marble  eight  feet  high,  and  the  floor 
is  a  mosaic  of  fine  marble,  with  a  handsome  border.  Di- 
rectly across  the  rotunda  is  the  entrance  to  the  legislative 
hall,  protected  by  handsome  gates  of  coppeied  lacquer. 
The  hall  is  sixty-one  feet  by  tiiirty-nine  feet  three  inches, 
and  is  surmounted  on  all  sides  by  galleries.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  twenty-two  superl)  solid  Italian -marble  pil- 
lars, with  giit  Ionic  capitals,  and  there  is  an  Italian-mar- 
ble dado  eight  feet  high. 

The  throne  is  of  carved  Indian  oak,  with  twisted  col- 
umns on  either  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  canopy. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  province  is  carved  in  oak  over- 
head. Rooms  for  the  various  officials  and  conunittees 
occupy  the  remainder  of  this  building.  Eacli  is  finished 
in  native  w^ood«.  The  museum,  which  is  located  in  one 
of  the  side  buildings,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
tourist,  as  it  is  rich  in  Indian  curios  and  in  specimens  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  North. 


LONDON. 

March  7,  1898. 

I  NEVER  remember  to  have  heard  so  much  feeling 
expressed  by  average  Englishmen  on  any  American  topic 
as  with  reference  to  the  Maine  disaster.  What  hfis  touched 
people's  hearts  here  is  the  self-restraint  and  self-control 
displayed  by  President  and  people  in  the  face  of  almost 
irresistible  temptation  to  "do  something"  strong  under 
the  sting  of  a  calamity  without  precedent  or  parallel. 
The  pride  and  high  spirit  of  the  American  nation  never 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  this  side  than  when  it  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  sulphurous  suggestions  of  the  "yel- 
low press."  If  trouble  ensues,  there  is  no  doubt  on  which 
side  effective  British  sympathies  will  be  shown.  The 
telegram  of  sympathy  sent  by  the  Navy  League  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  courteously  acknow- 
ledged by  him,  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  meets  the 
e.ye.  If  all  the  fleets  of  the  Continental  powders  were  to 
sink  at  their  moorings  to-morrow^  morning,  the  Navy 
League  would  despatch  no  telegram  of  regret. 

The  English  Radic^al  press  has  contrived  to  give  the 
impression  in  Europe  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain are  divided  on  the  subject  of  colonial  policy,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  West  Africa.  Not  only  the  French 
newspapers,  but  those  who  inspire  organs  of  French  opin- 
ion, like  the  Temps,  are  firmly  under  the  belief  that  a 
struggle  is  going  on  in  the  cabinet  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Minister.  This 
is  a  mischievous  perversion  of  the  facts.  I  have  the  best- 
reason  for  knowing  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain are  absolutely  at  one  on^the  subject  of  French 
encroachments  in  West  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Not  long 
since  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
sat  in  many  cabinets  with  many  men,  but  in  no  cabinet 
and  from  no  man  had  he  ever  experienced  such  harmoni- 
ous and  friendly  collaboration  as  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  has  also  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  harm 
in  repeating  it,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  freely  expressed 
to  his  political  friends  his  satisfaction  at  the  cordial  and 
easy  relations  existing  between  himself  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  whom  he  entertains  a  profound  admiration. 


Having  regard  to  their  political  divisions  in  the  past,  it 
is  only  natural  that  friction  is  attributed  by  irresponsible 
writers  to  the  working  relations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  friction.  On  principles 
they  are  absolutely  agreed;  even  on  details  there  has 
been  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  cabinet  is  a  united 
cabinet,  and  the  harmon}^  between  the  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial secretaries  is,  and  has  been,  absolutely  unbroken.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  French  could  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  this  fact. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alterations  recently 
made  in  the  programme  of  the  Channel  squadron's  cruise 
are  not  without  grave  significance.  Leaving  the  west 
coast  of  Spain  on  March  19,  Admiral  Sir  II.  F.  Stephen- 
son's magnificent  fleet  will  visit  Sardinia,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  and  will  remain  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  until  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  event  of  trouble  with  France,  the  immediate  junction 
of  the  British  Channel  and  Mediterranean  squadrons  is 
of  the  highest  strategical  importance.  W^ith  the  Channel 
fleet  between  Toulon  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
would  be  unal)le  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Brest  squad- 
ron, and  the  French  admiral  in  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet  would  have  no  option  but  to  remain  under 
the  guns  of  Brest  and  Cherl)ourg.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  disposition  of  the  British  flieets  has  attracted  no  pub- 
lic attention,  but  I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  diffi- 
culties with  France  in  West  Africa  and  the  Upper  Nile 
Basin  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  recently  alter- 
ed programme  of  the  Channel  squadron's  cruise. 

Although  confident  hopes  are  held  out  that  satisfactorv 
arrangements  will  be  come  to  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of 
our  West  African  difficulties,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  a  growing  feeling  of  irritation  with  France. 
In  the  course  of  the  colonial  estimates  recently  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted,  after 
protest,  for  the  compensation  of  the  French  fathers  of 
the  Catholic  Mission  at  Uganda,  whose  property  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  disturj)ances  that  took  place  on  the 
occupation  of  that  region  by  the  British.  This  payment 
of  indemnity  by  England  to  France  is  regarded  as  a 
right  and  dignified  course  to  adopt,  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  comity  of  nations.  An  unpleasant  impres- 
sion, however,  has  been  created  by  the  revelation  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Waima  afl'air  still  remains  un- 
settled. On  the  5th  of  January,  1894,  Captain  Lendy, 
Lieutenant  Wroughton,  and  Lieutenant  Liston,  with  one 
sergeant  and  twenty-six  men  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  West 
India  regiments,  were  shot  down  by  French  soldiers  on 
British  territory,  at  Waima,  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Observations  taken  by  Colonel  Ellis  immediatelv  after  the 
occurrence,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the^Delimita- 
tion  Commission,  established  the  fact  that  Waima  is  in 
British  teiritory.  It  is  true  that  neither  Lendy  nor  the 
two  subaltern  officers  who  Avere  killed  had  much  political 
or  social  influence.  It  is  also  true  that  twenty-seven  of 
the  slain  were  colored  men,  but  they  were  all  of  them 
soldiers  of  the  Queen.  France  has  never  expressed,  or 
been  asked  to  express,  regret  for  the  occurrence;  France 
has  neither  paid,  nor  been  asked  to  pay,  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  families  of  the  slain  as' would  be  afforded  by  a 
money  indemnity.  A  strong  feeling  exists  that  this  is  no 
mere  question  of  trade  or  of  territory.  National  honor  is 
involved.  In  Siam,  Madagascar,  Tunis,  Newfoundland, 
and  West  Africa  the  squeezability  of  England  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  great  powers.  Graceful  concession  in 
small  matters  or  in  large  is  all  very  well,  provided  conces- 
sion is  reciprocal.  When,  however,  the  concession  is  all 
on  one  side,  when  indemnities  are  paid  by  England  to 
French  subjects  for  mere  loss  of  property,  but  are  not  re- 
ceived from  France  after  the  gravest  provocation  and 
actual  slaughter  of  British  troops  by  French  trespassers, 
the  question  of  honor  takes  precedence  of  that  of  material 
gain.  The  Earl  of  Selborne,  the  painstaking  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Oftice,  declared  the  other 
night  that  England  was  absolutely  unanimous  tJiat  war 
with  France  w^ould  have  been  far  too  dear  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  loss  of  our  trade-rights  in  Madagascar.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Lord  Selborne  unconsciously  misrepresents 
the  feeling  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  on  this  point.  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  Jingoes,  but  when  the  point  of  honor  is 
raised,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  occasion  relate  to  a 
pestiferous  swamp  or  a  combination  of  paradise  and  El 
Dorado.  We  have  now  reached  that  state  of  relations 
with  France  when  no  language  and  no  diplomacv  involv- 
ing compromise  or  concession  will  settle  outstanding  dif- 
ferences. War  or  the  unconditional  surrender  of  France 
on  the  Boussa  question  is  the  only  alternative. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  naval  and  military  experts,  the 
present  is  a  favorable  time  to  settle  our  differences  with 
France,  if  fighting  is  necessary.  In  fact,  by  sending  the 
Channel  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  preVent- 
ing  the  junction  of  the  French  Toulon  and  Brest  squad- 
rons, the  French  battle-ships  will  either  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  port  or  submit  to  battle  with  a  superior  force. 
French  cruisers,  for  the  first  fortnight,  may  inflict  a  great 
deal  of  damage  on  our  commerce  ;  the  cables  will  be  cut; 
much  suffering  will  be  caused  to  the  population  of  both 
countries  ;  but  the  result  to  France  will  be  her  extinction 
as  a  great  power.  She  will  lose  all  her  colonies  within  a 
month,  including  the  West  African  hinterlands,  for  the 
sake  of  w^hich  she  has  driven  England  to  bay.  Speaking 
with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  twenty-fifth  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, under  present  circumstances,  however  bitterly  to  be 
deplored,  is  now  inevitable  unless  France  yields  or  Eng- 
land sheds  her  honor.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  three  generations  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out the  forces  of  England  and  France  meeting  in  battle 
array.  For  the  first  time  since  gunpowder  was  invented, 
no  man  lives  who  has  fired  a  shot  in  warfare  between  the 
French  and  English  nations. 

The  British  public  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  vital  principle  is  involved  in  the  West  African  dis- 
pute with  France.  The  hinterlands  of  two  British  colo- 
nies have  been  obliterated  without  serious  resistance  by 
Great  Britain.  The  precedents  of  delay  and  surrender 
which  made  the  name  of  Lord  Granville  a  byword  in 
British  diplomacy  have  wrought  incalculable  evil,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  still,  strong  man,  in  the  shape  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  came  to  the  Co'lonial  Office  that  a  serious 
stand  was  made.     Probably  the  majoritv  of  English  peo- 


ple have  regarded  West  Africa  as  not  worth  fighting 
about.  Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  if  we  show  to  the 
great  powers  that  we  are  ready  to  be  squeezed  if  they 
only  exert  sufficient  pressure,  we  shall  soon  be  squeezed 
dry.  A  propaganda  of  unavailing  resistance  to  French 
encroachments  has  been  made  by  two  people  during  the 
last  few  years,  each  of  whom  is  remarkable  as  an  indi- 
viduality. One  of  them  is  a  lady.  Miss  Mary  H.  Kings- 
ley— niece  of  the  author  of  Westward  Ho,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Kingsley—whose  extraordinary  travels  on  the 
west  coast,  described  in  a  thick  and  ill-arranged  but  most 
able  book,  have  lifted  the  purdah  from  the  mangrove 
swamps,  the  forests,  the  silent  rivers,  the  malaria,  and 
the  sunny  uplands  of  that  unlovely  region  in  a  way  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  no  other  wiiter.  Miss  Kingsley 
has  the  rare  grace  of  humor.  No  more  depressing Iract 
of  country  exists  on  the  earth's  surface  than  the  stretch 
of  coast-line  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Miss  Kingsley  com- 
bines several  remarkable  qualities.  She  shuns  notoriety. 
With  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  facts,  she  has  refused 
to  join  in  the  discussion  on  west  coast  affairs.  Her  indi- 
viduality may  be  judged  by  the  remark  of  a  west  coast 
negro  chieftain,  who  said  to  a  trader  that  Miss  Kingsley 
was  not  a  white  woman,  but  a  white  devil.  I  understand 
that  the  sable  monarch  was  not  so  much  alluding  to  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin  as  he  was  referring  to  the  un- 
quenchable vitality,  energy,  and  resolution  of  the  lady  in 
question.  She  has  travelled  in  Congo  Frangais,  in  the 
German  Cameroons  and  Togoland,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
west  coast  settlements.  Her  influence  with  the  governing 
men  in  the  present  instance  is  considerable. 

More  remarkable,  however,  than  her  courage  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  worst  of  climates,  or  her  complete  knowledge 
of  the  tangled  web  of  west  coast  politics,  is  the  note  of 
detachment  which  enables  Miss  Kingsley  to  illuminate 
this  most  complex  and  difficult  subject  with  the  dry  light 
of  reason  and  sense.  Almost  ever}^  one  £lse  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  has  some  axe  to  grind—pecuniary,  polit- 
ical, military,  or  administrative — which  tends  to  obscure 
his  judgment,  if  not  to  impair  the  value  of  his  evidence. 
To  these,  however,  there  is  one  exception. 

Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie  belongs  to  a  type  more 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  in  the  stress  of  th(  se 
weltering  days.  Like  Charles  George  Gordon,  whom  he 
resembles  in  more  than  one  side  of  his  character,  he  ab 
hors  publicity,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  chivalry  in  his  na 
ture  which  for  years  has  sustained  him  under  misrepre- 
sentation, detraction,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  that  would 
have  drowned  a  smaller  man.  Sir  George  Goldie,  under 
a  quiet  and  gentle  manner,  covers  a  will  of  steel.  Until 
Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  the  Colonial  Office  Goldie  bore 
upon  his  own  shoulders  the  brunt  of  such  resistance  to 
French  aggression  as  was  possible  under  the  flaccid  ad- 
ministration and  degenerate  traditions  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. A  west  coast  Athanasius,  alone  he  stood  against 
the  world.  The  result  is  now  visible  in  the  malevolent 
persecutions  of  the  French  press.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  French  ambition,  Goldie 
is  now  the  personification  to  the  French  colonial  party  of 
British  interests  and  British  force.  Sir  George  Goldie  is 
no  arm-chair  politician.  As  governor  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  he  personally  undertook  last  year  to  break  the 
tyranny  of  the  slave-raiding  Fulahs  in  the  kimrdom  of 
Nupe,  the  strongest  of  the  states  making  up  the  empire 
of  Sokoto.  I  have  no  space  to  describe  the  campaign, 
or  to  recount  the  admirable  arrangements  organized  "by 
the  non-advertising  head  of  the  Niger  Company.  On  the 
25th  of  February  last  year  the  big  fight  between  30,000 
Fulahs  and  the  Haussa  troops  of  the  company  took 
place.  The  city  of  Bida  was  captured.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Fulahs  who  were  dispersed  on  that  occa- 
sion have  summoned  the  French  to  their  help,  and  that  in 
the  form  of  a  quasi-scientific  expedition,  well  armed  and 
with  superfluous  stores  of  ammunition,  a  French  party, 
though  disavow^ed  by  Monsieur  Hanotaux,  has  actually 
crossed  to  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Niger. 

The  hinterland  of  Lagos  is  of  far  greater  value  than  its 
coast  possessions.  It  is  not  generally  known  even  in 
England  that  for  centuries  the  products  of  the  west  coast 
found  their  way  into  Europe  through  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
and  pepper  grown  on  the  Niger  and  transpoited  overlanc! 
was  sold  in  Constantinople,  and  found  its  Avay  to  Lou- 
don in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Myriads  of'  caravans 
threaded  the  Sahara  region,  which  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally the  desert  it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  though  white 
men  are  not  guided  through  the  fertile  valleys  it  contains. 
Prosperity  induced  by  this  traffic  created  the  populous 
cities  of  Kano  and  Kong.  GraduaJly  a  touch  of  the 
ruling  Arab  blood  graded  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and 
Tripoli.  The  French,  to  a  large  extent,  have  gained  the 
sympathy  of  these  people.  Leaders  of  French  expedi- 
tions have  been  not  only  resolute,  but  tactful  and  charm- 
ing in  manner.  Upon  traders  they  look  down  with  con- 
tempt. The  Senegalese  are  a  fine  fighting  race,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  west-coasters,  would  walk  through 
the  Haussa  soldiery  ''like  a  hot  knife  through  butter,"  to 
use  the  language  of  one  of  them.  When  the  great  cara- 
van trade  was  first  reduced  by  the  sea  outlet  provided  by 
British  enterprise  and  the  current  of  trade  reversed,  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  vast  semi-civilizations  dimin- 
ished. Hunger  produced  discontent  among  the  masses. 
Rude  civilization  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  to-day  a 
few  caravans  only  thread  their  way  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  open  door  into  West  Africa  gave  to 
the  United  States  the  possibility  of  a  greater  trade  than  is 
at  present  dreamed  of.  The  city  of  Kano  alone  contains 
over  a  million  inhabitants,  still  rudely  civilized.  Were 
Kano  to  become  French,  American  machinerv,  textiles, 
and  merchandise  w^ould  be  shut  out.  If  Kario  remains 
British,  the  prosperity  of  your  Atlantic  coast  cities  will  be 
sensibly  advanced.  American  and  British  interests  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  absolutelv  identical  as  in 
China.  The  policy  of  the  "open  door"  will  yet  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  two  branches  of  our 
race,  although  the  hard  knocks  seem  likely  to  fall  on  the 
British  for  the  next  few  years. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  ill.  His  inability  to  get  through  his 
work  has  long  been  the  subject  of  murmurings  among 
his  own  subordinates,  and  of  conmient  by  the  members  of 
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the  corps  diphjmatique.  A  foreign  diplo- 
matist accredited  to  tlie  Court  of  St.  James 
was  heard  to  recount  liis  experiences  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a  manner  which,  though 
amusing,  effectively  displays  the  practical 
results  of  Foreign  Office  administration  when 
the  minister  has  too  much  to  do.  The  foreign 
envoy  in  question  described  a  AVednesday 
afternoon  at  tlie  Foreign  Office  in  the  folh)W- 
ing  terms:  ''I  arrive  in  Downing  Street  to 
see  Lord  Salisbury.  Most  politely  they  place 
me  in  a  room.  I  wait  one  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hours.  My  business  is  important- 
Then  comes  a  young  gentleman  with  charm- 
ing maimers.  He  is  desolated  at  my  waiting 
so  long,  and  he  conveys  the  profound  regrets 
of  Lord  Salisbury  that  owing  to  pressure  of 
public  affairs  with  other  countries  he  has 
been  compelled  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me.  And  then  this  young  gentle- 
man continues  by  saying  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  catch  the  train  to  Hat- 
field, he  must  *  go  home  to  tea.'  And  so  my 
business  is  not  done.  Friendly  to  England, 
I  have  been  unable  to  communicate  impor- 
tant information  that  would  have  been  in- 
valuable in  recent  difficulties,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  But  you  are  asking  me  do 
not  I  see  Lord  Salisbury  in  society?  Yes,  I 
see  the  British  ministers  in  society,  but  if 
I  talk  to  one  of  them  on  my  business  he  is 
freezingly  polite,  but  unmistakably  conveys 
to  me  that  I  am  a  bore.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
bore,  and  therefore  I  go  to  spend  my  Wednes- 
day afternoons  in  the  Salle  d'Attente  of  the 
Foreign  Office."  These  are  the  ipsissima 
mrha  of  a  highly  popular  representative  of 
a  friendly  stale;  and  1  am  not  without  rea- 
son for  saying  that  in  dealing  with  ambas- 
sadors from  more  powerful  states  than  that 
represented  by  the  minister  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  Lord  Salisbury's  preoccupations 
have  also  led  to  the  curtailment  of  commu- 
nications and  of  the  postponement  of  re- 
plies to  important  letters.  The  foreign  re- 
lations of  England  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  such  a  rearrangement  of  the  duties  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers.  It  is  said  that 
even  the  United  States  ambassador  has  not 
received  the  prompt  attention  which  is  due, 
no  less  to  the  dignity  of  the  country  he  rep- 
resents, than  to  his  own  distinguished  per- 
sonality. Arnold  White. 


During  Mr.  W^hitney's  absence  on  a  sport- 
ing tour  around  the  icorld,  in  the  interest  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  this  department  icill  jnd)- 
lish  contrihutions  from  icell -known  lor iters 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur 
Sport. 

THE  MILITARY  TOURNAMENT. 

Although  the  Military  and  Athletic  Tour- 
nament which  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  week  was  announced  as  the 
second  annual  tournament,  it  was  the  first 
held  under  the  management  of  the  Military 
Athletic  League — the  first  tournament,  held 
in  1897,  having  been  run  by  private  enter- 
prise for  the  very  incidental  benefit  of  a  hos- 
pital. To  prevent  any  similar  misuse  of  the 
services  of  military  athletes,  the  Military 
Athletic  League  was  formed  recently,  which 
gave,  last  week,  most  successfully,  its  first 
tournament,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  mon- 
ument to  the  late  General  Porter. 

To  the  league  belong  all  but  two  of  the 
military  organizations  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  similar  organizations  from 
other  States;  the  regular  army  has  approved 
it,  and  the  great  athletic  organizations,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  assist  it.  Its  officials 
are  known  both  as  military  men  and  as  ath- 
letes, and  its  individual  members  have  the 
backing  of  their  own  regiments  and  of  the 
great  athletic  organizations  named. 

The  week's  programme  opened  on  Mon- 
day night  with  a  review  by  the  president  of 
the  Military  Athletic  League,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Luscomb,  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, N.G.N.Y.,  of  detachments  from  each 
of  the  military  organizations  participating  in 
the  tournament,  and  then  the  games  began. 
These  were  all  "  track  events  " — bicycling 
and  ruFming  races  —  and  were  hotly  con- 
tested. A  well-banked  track  had  been  laid, 
176  yards  in  length;  but  as  it  was  to  be  used 
by  the  contestants  in  the  military  part  of 
the  tournament,  it  could  not  be  made  so 
hard  as  for  an  ordinary  athletic  tournament, 
and  the  records  made  on  it  were  slow.  The 
athletic  tournament  developed  into  a  lively 
contest  for  first  place  between  the  Twenty- 
second  New  York  and  the  Fourth  New  Jer- 
sey regiments,  with  the  Twelfth  New  York 
pushing  these  closely. 

After  the  track  events  each  evening  came 
the  military  part  of  the  programme,  the 
participants  being  detachments  from  the 
regular  army  and  from  the  organizations  be- 
longing to  the  League.  From  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  came  Troop  E,  of  the  Sixth  Caval- 
ry; from  Fort  Hamilton,  Light-Battery  D,  of 
the  Fifth  Artillery;  from  West  Point,  the 
cavalry  detachment;  from  Fort  Columbus, 
a  detail  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry;  and  the 
United  States  Monitor  Terror  sent  a  detail. 
Of  the  New  York  organizations  the  Naval 
Reserve  sent  a  detail  from  the  First  Bat- 


talion; Troop  C,  the  Second  Signal  Corps, 
and  the  First  and  Second  Batteries  were  rep- 
resented strongly.  An  attractive  programme 
had  been  prepared,  varying  each  day,  which 
was  carried  through  promptly,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  that  grew 
larger  every  night.  The  cavalry  exercises 
were  remarkable,  as  showing  the  complete 
control  of  the  horses  by  the  men,  and  the  mu- 
tual understanding  between  man  and  beast; 
the  artillery  manffiuvres  were  striking;  the 
infantry,  musical,  and  calisthenic  drill  show- 
ed how  men  may  be  made  athletes  without 
even  "  home  gymnasiums";  while  the  work 
of  the  Signal  Corps  was  a  revelation  to  the 
spectators.  Although,  of  course,  the  regu- 
lars far  excelled  the  militiamen  in  the  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  of  their  mananivres,  the 
latter  held  their  end  up  creditably,  and,  even 
in  comparison  with  the  regulars,  showed 
themselves  well-trained  and  not  "tin  sol- 
diers." 

On  Wednesday  night  the  tournament  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Major-General 
Miles,  commanding  the  army,  who  appeared 
in  the  new  uniform  which  his  inspection  of 
the  European  armies  indicated  to  his  experi- 
enced mind  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  small  army.  With  him  was 
General  Merritt,  in  evening  dress;  and  their 
aides  and  a  number  of  officers  and  ladies  ac- 
companied them.  The  games  began  earlier 
than  usual,  and  were  interrupted  to  permit 
of  a  review  by  General  Miles  of  the  detach- 
ments from  the  organizations  participating 
in  the  tournament.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lus- 
comb commanded,  the  band  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  led,  and  behind  followed  detach- 
ments from  the  Monitor  Terror,  the  New 
Y'ork  Naval  Militia,  the  Old  Guard,  the  Thir- 
teenth Infautr}^,  and  the  Sixth  Cavalry;  and 
from  these  National  Guard  organizations,  the 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, Twenty- 
second,  Twenty- third,  Forty -seventh,  and 
Seventy-first  NevvYork  regiments,the  Fourth 
New  Jersey,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Batteries,  Troop  C,  and  the  Signal  Corps. 
These  detachments  were  in  four  battalions, 
and  quite  filled  the  arena. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
ciires  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhtjta. 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  CV^w^  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon,13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere, Paris ;  Park  &Tilford, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 

The  snap  and  tone  you  lack.  Edge  to  appetite. 
Fuller  joy  to  life.  Abbott's  Angostura  Bitters 
gives  these— and  more.     Must  be  the  genuine.— L-l'^^'J 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert's 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-VAdr.\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears* 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


Early  YegetaWes,  Violets,  Etc. 


These  llot-beds  are  so  constructed  that  a  novice  can  work 
'  them  successfully.      Stron^U  built  c)t  seasoned  express,  si/c 
)  of  above.  6  ft.  x  6  ft.  Price,  complete,  $m-()o.   \\  rite  tor  jirice 
;  list  of  lartrer  sizes.    We  pay  frei.tfht  to  most  points  in  Eastern  t 
V  and  Middle  States.  Seiid  i,c.  po\tiX^e  to  our  JSeiv  York  ojffue  J 
I /or  Ulusiraied  Greenhouse  Catalogue. 

I.ORD   Sl   BURNHAM   CO., 
*  168  5tli  Are.,  New  York  City.       Irvlnffton,  W.  Y.  f 


Golfers^  CycIistSt  Tennis-players^  Athletes  generally^  feel  the  need  of  some 
kind  of  a  **  pick-me-up  ^^  after  exercise. 

Liebig  COMPANY^S 

EXTRACT  OF   BEEF 

is  the  ideal  of  a  lights  stimtilating  food-drink*    Always  ready  and  made  instantly, 
%^^  Genuine  has  this  Blue  Signature  : 


i 


An  attractive  Cook-book  sent  free  to  housekeepers. 

Address  Liebig  Companj',  P.  O.  Box  2718,  New  York. 


VICI 

LEATHER  DRESSING 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  this 
shoe  has  been  polished  with  Vici ' 
Leather  Dressing.  The  , 
lustre,    the   softness,  i 
the  look  of  newness,  | 
all   testify  to    the  , 
merits   of    this 
great  medicine  for 
leather. 

VICI 
Leather 
Dressing 
is  prepared  for 
all    kinds   of] 
leather-all  kinds 
of  shoes.     Sold 
by  all  dealers.  It 
is   made  by  the 
makers  of   Vici 
Kid,   known  and 
worn    the    wide 
world  round. 

A  n    instructive  book, 

handsomely  illustrated, 

about   shoes  and   their 

care,  mailed  free. 

Robert  H.  Foerderer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shaving-EasY-Safe-  Luxurious, 


ESTERBROOKS 

PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  numbers: 

048,  A  I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ask  your  Stationer  for '  ESTERBROOKS" 

The  Esterbrook  Steel   Pen  Co., 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  N.   Y 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  i^i'.rrit  iirfi 

OLD  DEARBORN  RVE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leadingdealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.SquIbb  &  Co.  ^:Xr;^Syjnii.,Dlstillers 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 
Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 
Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  23  cts. 
Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 
Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers),  6  Round  Cakes, 
ilb.,4oc.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet.  Trial  cake  for  ac.  stamp. 


TME:    U  .B  .WILL.L 

G  LASTOIMBURV,     CONN. 

/.'DON, 64 CfiEAT  RUSSELL  ST,  W.C. *- SIDNEY,  161 


SEHD  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  '98  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
>  GREAT  CLEARING  SALE  of  '97  and  '96 

,  models,  best  makes,  $9.75  to  $18.     Sent  on 

approval  without  a  cent  payment.    Free  use 

\  of  wheel  to  our  agents.    Write  for  our  new 

\plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bicycle"  and  make 

\money.    SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-40  high 

Ugrade  '97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  $10.75 

I  each.  <*Wanderlnirs  Awheel,"  a  souvenir 

/  book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  281  Ave.  K,  Chicago. 

HARPER'S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with,  portraits  ojf 
authors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 

SOBHES 

Heads  the  I/istofthe 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The    bujring   public    will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one 
of  a  similar-sounding  name  of  a  Cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

S— O— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  $t,      . 
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THE   WARNER    LIBRARY 
COMPLETED. 

THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  BOOK-MAKING. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  SPECIAL  CLUB  OFFER 
WHICH  HAS  RESULTED  IN  AN  ADVANCE 
SALE  OF  NEARLY  ONE  MILLION  VOLUMES. 

The  completion  of  the  remarkable  Library 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature  is  accom- 
plished. It  is,  indeed,  the  literary  event  of 
the  present  i^eneration.  All  that  remains 
now,  in  order  that  complete  sets  can  be  de- 
livered to  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  introductory  price 
as  offered  by  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  is  the 
printing  of  the  last  volume.  When  this 
volume  comes  from  the  press,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will  some  time  during  the  present 
month,  the  special  price  and  easy  payments, 
tliat  are  just  now  offered  by  Harper's  Weekly 
Club,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  regular 
subscription  canvass  at  full  prices  will  be 
inaugurated. 

That  the  Library  has  at  once  taken  rank 
as  the  one  greftt  work-  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  is  a  truth  that  must  have  impressed 
itself  upon  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
survey  its  pages. 

Certainly  there  has  never  before  been 
brought  together  such  an  array  of  famous 
men  to  do  so  notable  a  work.    The  foremost 
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ographical  studies,  the  three  final  volumes 
contain  four  special  Departments,  which 
are  not  only  invaluable  features,  but  are  ab- 
solutely unique  in  character.  They  have 
been  prepared  exclusively  for  the  Warner 
Library,  and  their  like  cannot  be  purchased 
elsewhere,  or  found  in  any  public  collection 
of  books.     These  are  detailed  below. 

THE  FAMOUS  BOOKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

6.  The  department  devoted  to  the  Famous 
Books  of  the  World  gives  a  graphic  analysis, 
description,  and  digest  of  the  fil'teen  hundred 
greatest  books  in  all  the  world's  literature. 
It  affords  an  instantaneous  view  of  these 
masterpieces,  sums  up  their  characteristics 
or  details  their  plots  (if  novels  or  dramas), 
and  enables  one  to  gain,  in  a  few  minutes' 
reading,  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  each.  As 
a  means  of  study,  reference,  or  for  refresh- 
ing one's  memory,  this  feature  is  of  inesti- 
mable service. 

7.  The  anthology  of  famous  single  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry,  lyrics,  hymns,  and  the 

Jike  includes  many  splendid  efforts  of  genius 
which  have  given  immortality  to  names 
which  would  have  else  been  long  since  blot- 
ted out.  Tliis  department  sweeps  the  whole 
field,  ancient  and  modern,  not  omitting  many 
poets  now  living,  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waiting  list  of  the  world's  Academy 
of  Immortals. 

8.  There  yet  renuun  the  distinctive  litera- 
tures of  different  ages  and  different  countries, 


Portrait  Copyrighted  by  Rockvvood,  1897. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


living  men  of  letters  in  all  the  world,  the 
greatest  scholars  and  writers  and  thinkers, 
have  been  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

FROM   WORLD-FAMED    MINDS. 

In  the  limits  of  a  brief  review  it  is  (Near- 
ly impossible  to  give  any  adequate  view"  of 
so  colossal  a  work.  Perhaps  I  may  best  con- 
dense my  impression  of  the  work  by  say- 
ing that  the  Librar}^  commends  itself  to  the 
general  reader  of  books,  and  especially^  to 
those  who  seek  a  broader  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, for  ten  vital  and  decisive  reasons. 

A   MEANS   OF   BROAD    LITERARY  CULTURE. 

1.  It,  to  me,  is  the  finest  Library  that  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  could  be,  compacted  into 
like  compass.  It  includes  the  world's  great- 
est writers,  and,  furthermore,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  greatest  writers.  Of  what 
private  collection  of  books  can  this  be  said  ? 
It  is  all  wheat — no  tares.  It  represents  the 
wealth  of  an  unsifted  10,000  volumes  ;  it  in- 
cludes all  epochs,  all  types,  all  forms  of  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

2.  Its  hundreds  of  critical  essays,  in  in- 
terpretation and  exposition  of  the  world's 
great  authors  and  literatures,  each  written 
by  the  recognized  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject treated,  provide  endless  delightful  ex- 
cursions into  every  field  of  literature,  and 
likewise  the  means  for  the  broadest  culture. 

3.  The  Library,  through  these  interpreta- 
tive essays  and  what  is  given  as  representa- 
tive of  the  work  of  the  authors  themselves, 
affords  an  unrivalled  introduction  to  wider 
reading,  so  that,  with  these  aids,  the  reader 
no  longer  explores  the  treasure  land  of  books 
at  random,  but  with  accurate  knowledge, 
and  with  the  clearest  possible  insight. 

4.  The  Library  is  a  biographical  history 
of  literature  such  as  has  never  before  been 
written.  Everything  one  may  wish  to  know 
of  the  world's  immortals,  their  personali- 
ties and  peculiarities,  as  well  as  their  largei- 
achievements,  is  here  to  be  found. 

A  MAGNIFICENT   WORK   OF  REFERENCE. 

5.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive Reference  Library  of  literature  in 
any  language.  Aside  from  the  Library  it- 
self, and  the  thousand  intioductory  and  bi- 


whicli  are  more  the  creation  of  a  peojde  or  a 
race  than  of  a  man.  These  include  the  Vedas 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse;  the 
legends  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  ;  the  Niebelungen  Lied; 


rian,  and  many  others.  All  these  have  been 
treated  in  elaborate  signed  articles  by  schol- 
ars who  are  the  first  authorities  in  their  sev- 
eral fields. 

9.  Then,  as  rounding  up  and  completing 
this  monumental  w'ork,  we  have  such  a  dic- 
tionary of  authors  of  the  world  as  has  never 
before  been  compiled.  Between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  writers  have  here  been  treated, 
the  salient  facts  of  their  lives  given,  and 
their  names  pronounced,  and  accompanying 
this  is  a  complete  bibliography  of  each 
author.  There  is  now  no  sudi  dictionary 
in.  existence,  so  that  this  volume  will  be 
absolutely  unique — a  fact  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  broad  and  at  the  same  time 
minutely  detailed  character  of  this  truly 
marvellous  work. 

A   WONDERFUL   ANALYTICAL   INDEX. 

10.  Finally,  every  page  and  topic,  every 
character  and  subject,  the  name  of  every 
author  or  book,  in  the  entire  work,  has  been 
exhaustively  indexed  and  cross-indexed,  so 
as  to  be  instantly  accessible.  Tljere  is  no 
item  of  interest  in  the  wliole  range  of  writing 
which  may  not  here  be  quickly  found. 

DR.    SHAW'S    VIEW. 

The  Library  has  elicited  the  warmest  com- 
mendations from  those  whose  experience  and 
culture  best  enables  them  to  be  judges  of 
such  a  work.  Of  these  I  quote  a  single 
letter,  which  will  be  of  especial  weight.  That 
is  from  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  tlie 
Heciew  of  liemeics.     He  writes: 

"I  am  impressed,  as  I  examine  tlie  successive  vol- 
umes ill  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature, 
with  the  value  that  this  series  of  volumes  must  possess 
as  a  means  of  literary  education  and  culture. 

"  I  can  say  for  myself  with  al!  frankness  that  I  find 
it— in  actual" frequent  use,  both  for  piirpo.-es  of  refer- 
ence and  for  puri)o>es  of  a^'.reeal)le  browsing — to  be  a 
much  more  valuable  home  possession  than  1  had  eveu 
anticipated.  .  .  , 

"  An  exceedingly  agrecsable  way  to  spend  an  even- 
ing or  two  a  week  in  the  family  circle  is  to  read  aloud 
the  essfiy  and  what  is  chosen  as  representative  of  the 
author's  best  work.  Tlie  result  is  tiie  acquaintance- 
ship with  an  author  of  a  more  valuable  kind  in  many 
cases  tlian  would  have  been  obtained  from  a  more  t,'X- 
tended  and  indiscriminate  reading  of  his  w'orks  alone. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  indiscriminating  read- 
ing nowadays,  and  one  of  the  particularly  valuable 
things  about  tliis  Library  is  tliat  ir,  lielps  the  reader  to 
di?^ci"iminate,  and  furnishes  a  safe  guide  to  those  who 
would  like  to  go  outside  for  a  more  complete  and  ex- 
tended study  of  the  writings  of  this  author  or  that.'' 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY   ADVANCE   SALE. 

Such  a  work,  the  production  of  such  an 
imposing  array  of  distinguished  men,  could 
hardly  fail  of  the  warmest  reception.  I  am 
told  that,  while  yet  in  course  of  publication, 
the  advance  sales  have  reached  nearly  one 
million  volumes — an  almost  incredible  num- 
ber—the  subscriptions  coming  not  from  the 
United  States  alone,  but  from  Europe,  and 
such  far-away  lands  as  xiustralia  and  China. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE    TO   RE   WITIIDRAW^N. 

Such  a  success,  richly  as  it  is  merited,  has 
been  possible  only  through  the  broadly 
popular  character  of  the  Library  itself  and 
the  extremely  liberal  terms  upon  which, 
pending  its  completion,  it  has  been  offered. 
For  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  work 
into  a  few  homes  of  each  community,  and 
thus  acquainting  the  public  generally  with 
its  standard  qualities  and  far-reaching  ed- 
ucational value,  the  Library  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Harper's  Weekly  Club  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price  and,  further,  upon  easy 
monthly  payments. 

A  postal-card  sent  to  Httrper's  Weekly 
Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  se- 
cure full  particulars  regarding  the  favora- 
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THE    MILITARY   AMD   ATHLETIC    TOURNAMENT   AT    MADISON    SQUARE    GARDEN,   NEW   A^ORK.— Drawn  by  I\Lvx  F.  Klepper.— [See  Page  SOI] 

1.  Extended  Order  Drill  of  the  Tliirteentli  Uuiled  States  Iiifaiitry.        3.  Rougli  Riding  by  Troopers  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry.        3.  Manoeuvres 

by  Light  Battery  D,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery. 
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ART. 

SOME  NOTABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

To  the  friends  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists— and 
they  embrace  nearly  every  one  in  this  country  who  is  in- 
terested in  painting— the  excellence  of  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion is  a  subject  for  great  rejoicing.  It  is  impossible,  on 
glancing  round  the  galleries,  not  \o  feel  that  in  variety, 
individuality,  and  general  interest  this  show  is  the  best  of 
recent  years.  The  galleries  present  a  glow  of  color  to 
■which  w^e  have  been  strangers.  This  carries  wdth  it  a 
sense  of  vitality,  which  is  increased  by  further  perusal  of 
the  pictures.  The  evidence  not  only  of  earnestness  but 
of  virile  work  is  particularly  refreshing.  For,  after  all, 
we  live  in  a  world  of  work,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures  to  ap- 
peal to  what  is  best  in  us  must  show  the  signs  of  strenu- 
ous endeavors  that  capture  our  enthusiasm.  More  than 
that,  we  look  for  sturdy  individuality;  for  proof  of  men 
having  grappled  with  problems  of  their  own,  instead  of 
echoing  those  of  others.  In  these  particulars  the  exhibi- 
tion is  quite  notable,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  that  w^e 
have  had. 

First  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  superb  panel 
of  "Greece,"  painted  for  Bowdoin  College,  where  it  wiU 
fit  into  the  semicircular  space  in  the  hall  of  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  in  company  with  the  mural  paintings,  already 
in  position,  bv  Messrs.  Vedder,  Cox,  and  Thayer.  Against 
a  background  of  deep  violet  hills  and  sky  are  set  three 
female  figures.  The  centre  one,  semi-nude,  wdth  yellow 
drapery  around  her  lower  limbs,  stands  by  the  side  of  a 
pedestal  holding  a  torch,  which  reaches  from  the  ground 
to  her  head.  On  her  left  is  a  figure  seated  on  a  mossy 
rock, with  a  mural  crown  upon  her  head;  and  on  the  right 
the  form  of  Pallas  with  helmet,  and  a  tablet  and  stilus  in 
her  hands.  One  can  only  hint  here  at  the  mingling  of 
majestic  repose  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  with  which 
the"  full  and  empty  spaces  of  the  panel  are  balanced,  dec- 
orating the  half-circle  with  a  sumptuous  embroidery  of 
form.  The  color  is  even  more  delightful— full  of  depth 
and  richness.  Deep  violets,  brilliant  greens,  yellows, 
crimsons,  and  grays  are  blended  into  a  harmony  of  amaz- 
ing force;  and  every  individual  mass  of  color  has  its  own 
separate  quality.  For  a  moment  one  is  reminded  of  the 
richness  of  stained  glass;  but  it  is  rather  a  distinction  of 
the  diverse  qualities  of  velvets  and  precious  stones,  for  the 
colors  are  so  impenetrable  and  solid.  Bowdoin  College 
may  congratulate  itself  on  having  had  to  w^ait  for  this 
magnificent  picture.  Work  such  as  this  cannot  be  pro- 
duced "  on  time";  it  must  grow^  out  of  the  artist's  temper- 
ament, and  the  labor  will  be  long.  Boston  learnt  this  les- 
son in  the  case  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens's  Shaw  Memorial,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  who  give  commissions  for  big  work 
w^ould  realize  it.  Tooxjften  our  men  are  hurried,  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Mr.  La  Farge's  rank  enabled  him  to  take  his  own  time, 
and  the  country  is  the  richer  by  a  great  picture. 

As  one  turns  to  the  picture,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  of 
the  full-length  portraits  of  Mr. and  Mrs. I. N.Phelps  Stokes, 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  regret  thai  this  great  painter,  who 
has  proved  himself  in  the  library  of  Boston  possessed  of 
such  grandeur  of  imagination  and  accomplishment,  should 
be  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  success  to  spend  so  much 
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time  upon  what  is,  after  all,  a  minor  branch  of  art.  It  is 
true  he  dignifies  a  portrait  by  making  it  a  i)icture,  and 
introduces'so  much  technical  excellence  that  he  compels 
admiration.  The  lady  wears  a  white  duck  skirt  and  a 
navy-blue  jacket,  and  stands  erect  and  alert  and  sparkling 
with  pleasant  vitality  in  the  front  of  the  picture.  Behind 
her,  in  half-shade,  is  the  gentleman,  clad  in  flannels;  and 
most  admirably  represented  is  the  loose  and  easy  attitude 
of  his  figure.  As  usual,  the  textures  of  flesh  and  fabrics 
are  painted  with  marvellous  fidelity,  all  the  more  remark- 
able owing  to  the  breadth  of  treatment.  The  eye,  after 
taking  in  the  ensemble,  can  travel  with  delight  over  every 
part  of  the  canvas,  and  will  assuredly  linger  especially 
upon  the  painting  of  the  lady's  hand,  which  rests  upon 
her  hip.  Mr.  Sargent  is  also  represented  by  a  small  por- 
trait of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  lounging  m  a  chair,  with 
one  leg  throw^n  over  the  other.  How  marvellously  char- 
acteristic it  is!  The  face  so  full  of  intellect  and  kindli- 
ness, the  hands  vibrating  with  sensitiveness,  even  the 
knee,  showing  through  the  loose  trousers,  expressing  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  man! 

The  picture  selected  by  the  jury  for  purchase  under 
"The  Shaw^  fund,"  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Shaw,  is 
the  "Night  and  the  Waning  Day  "  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Barse,  Jr. 
Those  who  have  followed  this  painter's  work  must  have 
been  impressed  with  his  evident  earnestness,  and  his  de- 
termination to  reach  an  ideal  that  is  still  ahead  of  him. 
What  the  ideal  exactly  is  one  can  only  conjecture,  but  it 
seems  to  be  to  use  the  nude  figure  as  a  symbol  of  emotion. 
He  is  a  facile  draughtsman,  but  his  skill  in  this  direction 
does  not  flatter  him  into  contentment  with  the  mere  charm 
of  drawing.  He  strives  to  idealize  the  human  figure  and 
to  make  it  express  an  abstract  thought,  and  secures  a  re- 
sult at  once  decorative  and  poetic.  In  this  picture,  also, 
without,  strictly  speaking,  being  a  colorist,  he  has  sought 
for  and  obtained  a  large  measure  of  emotional  quality 
through  his  color.  The  deep  glassy  green  at  the  bottom 
of  the  panel,  the  purple-black  of  the  drapery,  and  the  pale 
green-blue  sky  are  a  lovely  foil  to  the  delicate  flesh-tints, 
and  at  the  same  time  express  the  beautiful  solemnity  and 
calm  which  are  felt  in  a  fuller  degree  in  the  figures  that 
float  as  softly  as  swan's-down.  The  picture  is  full  of  ten- 
der feeling,  and  yet  virile  in  conception  and  treatment. 

It  is  a  gieat  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  George  de  Forest  Brush 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  He  contributes  a  portrait 
of  Master  Scribner— a  boy  in  brow^n  velvet  suit,  with 
a  background  of  landscape  in  w^armdeep  tones — a  beauti- 
ful example  of  his  strong,  serious  style  and  splendid  sense 
of  color. 

Besides  his  ''Pot  of  Basil,"  which  was  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  sends  two  pictures 
of  girls — one  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  the  other  straining 
forward  over  the  arm  of  a  chair  to  play  with  a  kitten  at 
her  feet.  They  are  very  clever,  and  the  former  has  a 
pleasant  scheme  of  color  and  is  decorative  in  composition; 
but  each  is  little  more  than  a  tour  deforce — "lots  of  fun  " 
to  do,  but  scarcely  serious  work.  There  are  tw^o  charming 
little  portraits,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  and  Mr. 
Mowbray,  the  former  being  especially  good.  Mrs.  Cox 
exhibits  a  very  graceful  little  composition,  and  Mrs.  Prell- 
witz  a  larger  canvas,  which  proves  that  she  is  advancing 
rapidly  in  her  w^ork. 

The  "Song  of  the  Pines,"  by  Mr,  Douglas  Volk,  is  a 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  picture.     It  represents  a 
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woman,  bearing  a  branch  of  pine,  standing  against  a  back- 
ground of  rich  dark  trees,  beyond  which  is  a  patch  of 
crimson  sky.  There  is  a  tender  sadness  in  the  expression 
of  the  face,  the  eyes  look  far  forward,  and  a  strong  note  of 
passionate  feeling  runs  through  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  exalted  symbolism.  Another  sub- 
ject that  appeals  especially  by  its  decorative  feeling  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Denman's  "Sirens" — a  turquoise  sea,  with 
silvery  haze,  a  ship  in  the  distance,  and  three  beautiful 
forms  wrapped  in  cool  purple  shade. 

The  English  painter  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  makes  an 
imposing  show  with  the  Oriental  subject  that  was  exhibit- 
ed at  Philadelphia,  and  with  a  large  design  for  tapestry. 
One  of  his  objects  is  to  make  his  surface  of  canvas  a  piece 
of  magnificent  decoration,  and  how  w^ell  he  succeeds  may 
be  noted  in  the  first  gallery,  where  his  picture,  occupying 
the  centre,  gives  a  richness  and  vivacity  to  the  whole  wall. 
To  the  left  of  it  is  a  highly  interesting  portrait,  by  Mr. 
Carroll  Beckwith,  of  a  well-known  model.  He  is  a  man 
with  mustache  and  imperial,  of  very  fierce  aspect,  and,  in 
the  old-fashioned  uniform  with  which  the  painter  has 
clothed  him,  makes  a  most  unique  appearance.  The  paint- 
ing is  vigorous,  and  the  picture  altogether  a  very  striking 
one.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a  portrait  by  Mr. 
S.  Sham,  which  has  much  charm  of  composition  and  color. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Van  Ingen  sends  a  decorative  panel,  in  which 
he  exhibits  a  very  serious  intention.  The  picture  is  rich 
in  color  and  very*^ charming  in  sentiment. 

There  are  four  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  McNeill  Whistler, 
three  of  which  represent  his  earlier  method.  One  is  of 
Old  Westminster  Bridge,  painted  in  1862,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  fidelity  to  detail  which  it  exhibits.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  mastered  the  difiiculty  of  painting  things 
just  as  they  are  that  he  ventured  to  eliminate  unessen- 
tials,  and  to  represent  things  as  they  appear  to  his  artist's 
vision.  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase  sends  several  pictures— facile, 
attractive,  but  unsatisfying. 

The  Webb  prize,  given  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  for  the 
best  landscape  in  the  exhibition  by  a  painter  under  forty 
years  of  age,  has  been  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Mr.  George 
H.  Bogert.  The  river  winding  through  pasture -lands 
suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Daubigny,  but  the  picture  is 
treated  in  an  entirely  individual  w^ay.  It  is  solidly  paint- 
ed, sparkling  in  color,  and  full  of  light  and  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Horatio  Walker  has  a  remarkably  strong  picture  of  a 
scene  in  a  clearing  of  the  woods,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
their  driver  in  the  foreground.  It  is  exquisite  in  color, 
with  a  veil  of  quiet  poetry  over  the  landscape,  and  a  note 
of  rugged  strength  in  the  man  and  oxen.  The  picture 
represelits  in  their  true  relation  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
life,  and  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  stimulating.  A  snow 
scene  by  Mr.  T.  Appleton  Brown  is  particularly  pleasing. 
It  is  novel  in  its  choice  of  subject,  and  represents  not  the 
sparkle  or  shimmer  of  snow,  but  that  muflfled  stillness  of 
foliage  and  buildings  when  even  the  air  seems  choked. 

Inlhe  centre  gallery  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
miniatures,  of  which  those  by  Miss  Laura  Hills  may  be 
singled  out  for  special  notice.  The  sculpture  exhibit  is 
small,  the  most  notable  pieces  being  two  memorial  panels 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Adams,  executed  by  himself  in  marble. 
Recent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Weekly  of  Mr. 
Adams's  work,  so  that  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  these 
panels  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  charming  quali- 
ties. Charles  H.  Caffin. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Real    Laces. 

Rich  Laces  for  Wedding  Gowns, 

Applique  and  Point  Lace  Bridal  Veils, 

Lace  Berthas,  Fichus,  and  Collars. 

Nets. 

Tosca,  Brussels,  and   French   Drapery 

Nets, 
Chiffons,  Gazes,  Veilings. 

Parasols,  Gloves. 


NEW  YORK. 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS 

MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a  year 
WEEKLY,  $4  00  a  year 
BAZAR,  $4  00  a  year 
ROUND  TABLE,  $1  00  a  year       | 


Ottf  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above* 

Send  for  U lustra  ted  Booklet. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 

to  explode  or 

take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 

The  Electric  Launch  Co. 
Morris  Hei§:hts 

New  York  City 


Gold  Seal  j 

Champagne 

Best   Natural  Sparkling  "Wine 
produced  in  America* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  as  a 

Superior  Article  for  Household 

Consumption* 

Fo)    Sale  by  all  leading  xvine  dealers  and 
groeers,  or  at  the  cellars, 

URBAN  A  WINE  CO.,Urbana,N.Y. 
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ifheh'k 
collars 
iraled Xdfaloi 

Cuffs  an^ 
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w  Collars, 
Shirts. 


M:c:cuffTi50cd^ 


Also  :i  full  line  of  well- ripened  and 
pnre  Sweet  Catawba,  Dry  Catawba, 
Pure  Sherry,  Clarets,  and  Brandies. 


J 


i^ijaXenX  (k  pplkd  lor)'" 


^orui 
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HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

^w^RYE 

FOR  CLUB,  FAMILY,  AND 
MEDICINAL   USE. 


10 

YEARS 

OLD. 


^^^3H^:£/? 


WlTIMoREfV^ 

BALTIMORE- 


THE 

BEST 

WHISKEY 

IN  AMERICA 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians 

To    ladies    oblisjed  to   use    a   stimulant   it 
is  recommended  because  of  its 

\ Absolute   Purity,  Gentle   Melloruness, 
and  Great  Age, 

Sold  at  all  First-class  Cafes  and  by  Jobbers. 

WM.  LANAHAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHICKEN 


A  MEXICAN  PALATE 

is  not  needed  to  appreciate  the  unique  and  appetizing  de- 
liciousness   of  HELMET   BRAND   IHKKEX   TAMALE.     A 

new  Mexican  dish,  flavored  with  Mexican  spices.     Cooked 
in  the  corn  husk.    Prepared  in  our  kitchens,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
chef.     Read}^  for  instant  use.    TRY  IT. 

Ask  your  ijrocer  for  it,  or  send  us  i8  cts 
in  stamps  for  sample  half-pound  can. 

Addres-, 


IBMOUfi  PACKING  CO. 

laUiSAS  CITY  MO.U.SJV.. 


^financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

tiravelers' 
betters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

I8SU£D    B¥ 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
I.ONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R. 


PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 
RICHMOND,  AND  WASHINGTON 

April  7.— $35.00. 

OLD  POINT^OMFORT  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

April  23.— $22.00. 

OLD  POINTCOMFORT. 

April  7  and  23.— $16.00. 

WASHINGTON. 

March  31,  April  21,  and  May  12.— $14.50. 

For    itineraries    and    full    information    apply    to    Ticket 
Agents;    Tourist    Agent,    1196    Broadway,    New    York;    or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Maaager.  Gen'I  Pass.  Agt. 


MY    OWN"    CYCLES 

With  Patent  ConiDined  Automatic  Coaster 
\  and  Brake.  Coast  with  pe<lal«t  stii- 
I  tloiiury  and  feet  on  them;    nothing 

^so  fine  since  invention  of  pneumatics. 

From^Factory  straight  to  Rider  Below  jobhiiijr  prices. 
NO  TRASH,  '"NO- JOB  LOTS.  -  Send  for  catalogue,  and 
special  offer.      F.  8.  BEAVI8,  8?  B  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


J    m^t^^mS'^.ti 


r'Mii        •"■'mi»«^ 


PABST  PERFECTED  BREWING  IN  AMERICA  _ 


CARSTAIR5 
RYE 


H  Century 
favorite 

Formerly  "well  known 
as  the  Original 
Monogram 
Whiskey* 

GARSTAIRS,MGGALL  &  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  1788. 


V       -    MRSKENDALSAYS:--  "  '  h  ^     'MELBA.SAYS;-     >A  CALVE. SAYS:-  j\        SARAH  BERNHARDT.says:- 

llT  IS  THE  BEST  nutritive:  T0N1C.\ )  1  USE  XT  WITH  MY  ^AiLY  Dim  ImMESME  WITHSTAND  NERVOUS  5TRA[N^  ji  APPRECIATE  THE  GOOD  RESULTS  OBTAIN  ED.i 


BOOKS 


R.  H.RUSSELL 


NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE 
Fiill-Pagfe  Illustrations  By 
GIBSON :  REMINGTON :  WENZELL 
NICHOLSON:  HOPKINSON-SMITH 
ABBEY  :  Sent  free  on  application 

3  WEST  29th  STREET  :  NEW  YORK 


•c>ooo^>c>c^c>c>c*=*o^>>© 


The  Merit 

of  absolute  PUR- 
ITY,    fine    BOU- 
QUET and  moder-2 
ate     PRICE     has^ 
brought 

Great 
Western! 


to  the  first  place  in^ 
American  Cham-i 
pagnes,  and  enabled  it" 
to  displace  the  high-* 
priced  foreign  winesH 
in  many  homes,  clubs | 
and  cafes. 

The  vintage  offered! 
this  season  is  especi-n 
ally  dry  and  pleasing,' 

Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co., 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Rheims,  -    N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY 
H.B.Kirk&Co.,N.Y. 
S.S.PierceCo.^Boston.^ 


•r>€-:^^=:jr<r4»o^o^c»o^oo<^« 


STANDARD 
PRICES 

^CREScfeN' 
BJCYOEJ 

^80LD  BY  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


The  Hardest  Bicycle 

to  build  successfully  is  the  Juvenile  type,  because  it  must  stand 
the  hardest  tests,  the  roughest  usaye.'  That's  one  reason  why  so 
few  manufacturers  make  juvenile  machines.  Another  reason  is 
CRESCENT  Competition. 

CRESCENT  JUVENILES 

have  been  built  for  many  years  ;  have  WORN  WELL  so  many 
years,  and  have  sold  at  such  reasonable  prices  that  they  have 
practically  had  the  field  to  themselves.  They  still  have  it.  No 
others  can  successfully  compete  in  appearance,  service,  or  price. 

$2  0,    $2  5,   and    $30 

ylrt  Ca/'a/oi^ue  FREE. 

WESTERN   WHEEL   WORKS 


Chicago 


Makers 


NEW  YORK 


Surpassing  All  Others  ^ 

We  this  year  make  but  one  model, 
and  crowd  into  that  all  possible 
quality  and  beauty.  There  is  no 
bicycle  to  compare  with  the 

Bicycles 

The  beautiful  Waverley 
Catalogue  is  free. 


Absolutely  Reliable 
Always. 


R 


THE 


emington 

Standard  Typewriter 
NEW  MODELS. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


TU  e    U  A  I  D    37th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
n  C    n  M 1 1^    Why    it    Falls    Off,  Turns 
Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.HARI.EY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
*  Every  one  should  read  this  little  hook"— At/ien^um, 
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CAWS  FOR  DOUBT. 

The  Colonel.    "  Wasn't  that  a  crow  I  just  heard,  uncle  ?" 
The  Uncle.    "Well,  sab,  it  did  soun'  pow'ful   lak   a   cliickin,  but  bery  possibly  it  mougbt 
be  a  crow." 


A  visitor  forms  her  first  estimate  of  the  house- 
I      keeper  at  the  front  door;    a  neat  maid   gives  the 
*      pleasant  impression  that  an  Ivory  Soap  cleanliness 
and  freshness  exists  within* 


WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
"just  as  good  as  the  '  Ivory';  "  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
"  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 


Copjright,  1896,  by  The  Procter  k  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinn»ti. 


(!► 

f» 
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#^ 

r» 
ilk 
Hk 

Hk 
r» 

Hk 

Sk 


Both  Meat  and  Drink 

Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing — 


The   nutritive   part   of  prime  lean    beef,  delicately  spiced  and 

seasoned.     The  athlete's  ''stand-by." 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,   Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free- 
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^  y  Patronize  AMEwaN  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


JGSMnORKm 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  •»•  1897 

Made  3Iagnificent   Gains  in  Every  Department  of  its  Business 

"'     I    Assets  Increased  to 
$23,984,569.72 

Income  Increased  to 
$15,580,r64.65 

Surplus  Increased  to 
$5,240,118.36 

Insurance  in  Force 
Increased  to 
$363,117,590.00 

The  Prudential  tA^L 

good  in  Life  Insurance  and  under  the 
best  conditions. 

Liife  IiiMi ranee  for  Men,  Women,  and  Clilldren.     Amovmts,  $50,000-$  15. 
Premiums  payable  Yearly,  Hall-Yearly,  Quarterly,  or  Weekly.      Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office  :    NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Ball = Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.   HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position ;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. - 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box  oj  7^^  pens  for 

g5  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  7vholesale  of 
H.  Bainbridge&Co.,  9Q\VilliainStreet,'EDWAKDKiMPTON,  48  John  Street, 
TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,'3o6  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  B.  LiPPlNCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co.;  8  Milk  Street,  Boston 

A.  C.  M'ClurG  &  Co.,  117  Wabash-Avenue,  Chicago. 

BROWN  BROS.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


NEW   FICTION 


THE   RED-BRIDGE   NEIGHBORHOOD. 

A  Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool. 
Illustrated  by  Cliffprd  Carleton.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  50.         • 

THE  LION  OF  JANINA;  Or,TheLast 
Days  of  the  Janissaries.  A  Turkish 
Novel.  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

RIBSTONE  PIPPINS.  A  Country  Tale. 
By  Maxwell  Gray.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  CROWN.      A 

Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

THE  VINTAGE.  A  Romance  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence.  By 
E.  F.  Benson.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

THE   WAR    OF   THE    WORLDS.    By 

H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  "The  Time 
Machine,"  "  The  Invisible  Man,"  etc. 
W^ith  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1   50. 

DREAMERS    OF   THE    GHETTO.     By 

L  Zangwill,  Author  of  "Children 
of  the  Ghetto,"  "  The  Master,"  etc. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


We  must  close  out '  our  _  immenBe 
Utock  of  97.  models,  including  nearly 
IkX)  different  makes,  at  prices  wnicn 
iwill  sell  them  now  to  make  room  for 
f  98  stock.  You  can  make  fetfir  tnoney 
helping  ns.  -  Second  hand  wheels  |5.0U 
^^^im^~:  '  to  md.  New  93  models.  $15.00  to  185.00 
Agents  wanted.^  Wheels  shipped  subject  to  full;exami- 
nation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed*  Write  for  con- 
fidential offer  to  the  old  reliable  Bicycle  House. 
BUOWN-LEWIS    CYCLE' CO.,    Dept  (,  B6 )    CHICAGO,    ILL. 


EARL  aWILSONS 
L-irslEIN 

COLLARS  aCUFFS 

BEST  iN  THE  WORLD 


Between   New   York    and    Chicago  .  in    24   hours 

New   York   Central   and    Michigan    Central    Route 


THE     NORTH    SHORE    LIMITED. 


VoT..  XLIL— No.  2154. 

Copj-right,  1898,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
All  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW   YORK,  SATURDAY,   APRIL   2,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


LOS     FOSOS  ->^  THE     DITCHES." 

TFIE    ONLY    PLACP]    IN    H.VVANA    PROVIDED    FOR    THE    SHELTER    OF    RECONCENTRADOS. 

Drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers  prom  Photographs  taken  by  Harold  Martin,  Special  Correspondent  of  "  Harper's  Weekly." — [See  Page  318.] 
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rpHE  departure  of  tlie  Spanish  torpedo  fleet  from 
X  the  Canary  Islands  is  on  its  face  a  menace  of 
war,  and  every  step  taken  looking  towards  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  is  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though it  is  a  step  wliich  we  may  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  resist,  it  is  not  a  step  of  which,  in  view  of  our 
ow^n  preparations,  we  have  the  right  to  complain. 
We  have  made  ready  for  war,  and  in  doing  so  we 
have  taken  a  proper  step,  and  one  that  would  have 
made  for  peace  if  Spain  were  wise  and  willing  to 
face  the  facts  of  the  situation ;  but  if  Spain  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  desire  war  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
parations for  it,  the  step  that  she  has  taken  is  nat- 
ural and  logical. 

If  unhappily  there  is  to  be  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  this  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  officers  who  are  in  command  of 
the  fleet  at  Key  West.  No  more  intelligent  offi- 
cers can  be  found  in  any  navy  in  the  world  than 
Captains  Sampson,  Evans,  and  Chadwick.  AVe 
are  moved  to  say  this  especially  on  account  of  an 
impression  which  has  gone  abroad,  to  some  extent, 
concerning  Captain  Evans.  Notwithstanding  his 
well-earned  title  of  "Fighting  Bob,"  he  is  one  of 
the  most  tactful  and  self-restrained  of  men.  The 
fleet  will  undoubtedly  give  an  excellent  account 
of  itself  if  it  should  be  called  upon  to  act,  and  the 
country  may  be  sure  that  a  war  will  not  be  pre- 
cipitated by  anything  that  any  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers  may  do. 

Senators  Gallinger  and  Thurston  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  discussion  on  Cuba  which 
was  begun  by  Senator  Proctor.  They  add  nothing 
to  Senator  Proctor's  statement,  which  was  strong 
and  convincing.  They  w^ent  to  Cuba  partly  as 
the  advertising  agents  of  a  disreputable  newspa- 
per wliich  has  been  seeking  to  create  war,  while 
he  went  as  a  self-respecting  gentleman.  What  he 
said  is  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  because  of  his  char- 
acter. What  they  said  will  be  accepted  so  far  as 
they  have  repeated  him.  Thurston's  statement  that 
no  one  in  this  country  is  opposed  to  warlike  inter- 
vention except  the  money-changers  is  an  untruth, 
and  Mr.  THURSTON  knows  that  it  is  an  untruth, 
and  a  wricked  slander  as  well  against  the  Christian 
and  educated  and  civilized  part  of  the  community. 
It  comes  especially  with  ill  grace  from  a  Senator 
elected  by  the  Eepublican  party  of  Nebraska,  which 
has  been  the  facile  tool  of  corrupt  corporations, 
and  the  dishonesty  of  whose  politicians  has  turned 
the  State  over  to  the  control  of  Bryan  and  Bry- 
anism. 

This  years  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New^  York  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  from  whom  much 
was  expected  and  little  obtained,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  completely  under 
the  control  of  Platt  and  Croker  —  chiefly  of 
Platt  —  and  there  never  was  a  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New^  York  so  entirely 
under  the  control  of  money  and  of  corporations 
having  schemes  of  gain  to  be  promoted  through 
legislation.  The  process  is  simple  and  obvious. 
The  corporation,  through  the  boss,  obtains  what 
laws  it  desires  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
community.  Legislation  tliis  winter  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  buy  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  corporation  whose  privi- 
leges and  powers  are  created  by  law  has  been  at 
tlie  mercy  of  a  gang  of  bandits.  No  Legislature 
in  the  history  of  the  country  ever  was  more  shame- 
lessly corrupt  than  this  one  has  been,  except,  of 
course,  Quay's  Legislatui'es  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  at  last  agreed  upon 
a  measure  of  currency  reform.  The  ])lan,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  not  one  that  will  wholly 
commend  itself  to  any  one,  but  it  is  probably  the 
best  compromise  that  could  be  made.  It  provides 
for  transferring  the  obligation  to  redeem  the  green- 


backs to  the  banks,  and  for  an  issue  in  their  place 
of  what  are  to  be  known  as  National  Reserve  notes. 
In  return  for  the  burden  thus  to  be  placed  upon 
the  banks,  certain  privileges  of  a  valuable  charac- 
ter are  to  be  accorded  to  them.  But  what  the 
country  will  be  most  interested  in  knowing  is  that 
the  measure  firml}^  maintains  the  present  gold 
standard,  and  provides  eventually  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  government  paper  by  bank  paper  based 
upon  bank  assets — that  is,  in  efl'ect,  upon  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  the  country.  Pi-actically,  also, 
the  silver  certificates  are  to  supply  the  notes  of  de- 
nominations up  to  ten  dollars.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  permission  granted  to  the 
banks  to  establish  branches  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
full  report  has  not  reached  us,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  now  discuss  the  proposition,  but  from  the 
abstract  given  in  the  Associated  Press  despatches 
we  are  convinced  that  the  proposed  measure  is 
a  great  iniprovement  upon  the  existing  money  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  and  we  trust  that  it  may 
become  a  law. 

The  proposition  that  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate §500,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  most  of  the  daily 
press  as  a  threat  of  war.  As  the  Spanish  have 
permitted  the  United  States  to  expend  §50,000  for 
the  relief  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  and  have 
also  permitted  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  send  large  quantities  of  supplies  to  the  island, 
which  have  been  distributed,  partly  at  least,  under 
the  supervision  of  Spanish  authority,  we  do  not 
see  ho w^  the  proposed  charity  can  be  regarded  as  a 
hostile  movement.  However,  almost  everything 
probably  seems  warlike  to  the  over-excited  nerves 
of  Jingoism.  In  view  of  this,  Senator  Bacon's 
resolution  reciting  the  well-known  and  well-recog- 
nized principle  that  while  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  always  "  maintain 
their  national  honor  and  protect  their  material  in- 
terests," it  is  their  "  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth,"  was  a  proper 
and  sanitary  measure.  Thel'esolution  further  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
present  ''threatening  emergency,  earnestly  and 
patiently  to  use  every  practical  and  honorable 
means  to  preserve  peace,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  with 
their  duty  to  themselves."  This  is  not  only  sane 
and  true,  but,  while  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  it 
is  well  that  it  should  have ^ been  injected  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  where  wisdom  is  a  not 
too  frequent  visitor.  • 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Bailey  is  an  inter- 
esting contemporaneous  politician.  He  is  leader 
of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  we  think  we  can  say  truthfully  that 
of  all  leaders  that  either  side  of  the  House  has 
ever  had,  Bailey  possesses  the  meanest  intellect 
and  the  lowest  standard  of  public  virtue.  He  pro- 
fesses to  want  war  witli  Spain  over  Cuba,  and  the 
reason  why  he  wants  it  is  characteristic  of  him, 
and  of  a  good  many  other  politicians  at  Washington, 
who  are,  unlike  him,  however,  in  the  possession  of 
sufficient  sense  to  preserve  silence  and  to  refrain 
from  telling  their  wicked  and  unpatriotic  thoughts. 
Bailey  is  for  war  because  he  thinks  that  war  is 
good  politics.  If  he  were  not  for  war,  in  other 
words,  he  might  not  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  he  might  even  fail  of 
election  to  the  House.  He  believes  tliat  the  Re- 
publicans--will  compel  war,  because  if  they  do  not 
they  will  be  beaten  at  the  next  elections,  and  that 
if  the  Democrats  oppose  any  Republican  w^ar  mea- 
sure, they,  too,  will  have  no  future.  Bailey,  in 
other  w^ords,  would  sacrifice  his  country,  would 
slaughter  its  men,  would  make  widows  and  or- 
phans of  its  women  and  children,  would  prevent 
the  return  of  prosperity,  would  afflict  it  with  the 
barbarisms  that  always  accompany  and  follow  war, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  elections,  flrst  in  his 
district  in  Texas,  and  then  the  general  elections 
through  the  country.  Bailey  is  the  kind  of  pa- 
triot that  any  country  is  better  without. 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Heavitt  has  given  utterance  to 
his  opinion  of  bosses  in  connection  with  the  Cro* 
ker  effort  to  seize  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
for  the  profit  of  himself  and  Platt.  When  Mr. 
Heavitt  is  at  his  best  he  is  always  invigorating 
and  insi)iring.  He  was  addressing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  passed  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  bill  dismissing  the  present  commission- 
ers, and  providing  for  a  bi-boss  commission  in  its 
place.  Croker  had  impudently  announced  in  a 
public  interview^  what  he  thought  of  the  present 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  basing  his  thoughts,  if 
he  really  had  any,  upon  either  ignorance  or  un- 
truth, and  Mr.  Hewitt  pointed  out  that  here  was 


a  change — an  ominous  change.  In  other  times 
the  boss  kept  his  wicked  or  crafty  designs  to  him- 
self, and  accomplished  them  in  secret,  not  daring 
to  announce  in  adv^ance  his  intentions  against  the 
Avelfare  and  the  pockets  of  the  people;  but  Croker 
has  gone  a  step  beyond,  and  takes  the  public  into 
his  confidence.  At  least  he  dares  tell  the  public 
what  he  proposes  to  do,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Truly  we  hope  it  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  said, 
"there  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  self-re- 
specting community."  If  it  be  true,  the  limit  has 
certainly  been  reached.  Croker,  of  course,  could 
not  rest  under  Mr.  Hewitt's  castigation,  because 
he  now  takes  himself  seriously  as  a  talking  and 
letter- wi'i ting  statesman.  Therefore  he  returned 
to  the  subject  on  the  following  day  in  an  interview 
notable  chiefly  for  its  unblushing  mendacity.  The 
boss  contented  himself  with  saying  that  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  ought  to  be  abolished  because 
in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  it  has  accomplished 
nothing.  Mr.  Croker  knows  that  this  statement 
is  untrue,  because  the  present  commission  has  ac- 
complished everything  that  has  been  done  for 
Rapid  Transit.  This  untruth  w^as  told  to  deceive 
those  who  read  it.  The  boss  also  said  that  a  Tam- 
many commission  would  do  something.  He  also 
knows  that  this  is  untrue,  for  Mr.  Hew^itt  remind- 
ed him  that  th^re  had  been  a  Tammany  commis- 
sion for  six  years— from  January  1,  1889,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1895— and  that  it  did  absolutely  nothing. 

INTERVENTION. 

rpHERE  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  Mr. 
X  McKiNLEY  will  attempt  to  secure  peace  for 
Cuba.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will 
undertake  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  an  unduly 
offensive  manner,  that  is,  in  a  manner  which  will 
inevitably  bring  on  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  set  about  his  task  in 
a  way  that  will  make  w^ar  difficult,  unless  Spain  is 
intent  on  fighting.  It  may  be  that  political  con- 
siderations will  force  the  Spanish  government  into 
w^ar,  and  that,  to  rally  the  factions  threatening  the 
rule  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  son,  and  to 
unite  them  in  its  support,  Sagasta  will  find  cause 
for  quarrel  where  none  is  intended  and  where 
none  is  sought.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Spain  will 
deem  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  war  with  a 
strong  power  for  repudiating  the  whole  or  part  of 
her  debt,  one  that  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

While  war  may  therefore  be  demanded  by  Spain, 
so  far  as  Mr.  McKinley  has  power  over  the  issue 
it  will  not  be  incited  by  the  United  States.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  obstinate  vanity  of 
Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  demands  of  the  in- 
surgents on  the  other  side  for  complete  indepen- 
dence. Spain  cannot  conquer  the  insurgents. 
This  has  been  evident  for  many  months.  It  was 
evident  to  Mr.  Cleveland  more  than  two  years 
ago,  when  intervention  by  this  country  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Maceo.  To  put  down 
the  insurrection  Spain  has  sent  more  than  200,000 
men  and  boys  to  the  island.  Senator  Proctor, 
in  his  interesting  report  of  his  recent  visit  to 
Cuba,  says  that  about  60,000  of  these  soldiers 
remain  fit  for  duty.  The  rest  are  dead  or  ill. 
Of  the  dead,  many  were  the  victims  of  disease. 
While  the  men  have  shown  themselves,  both 
physically  and  morally,  unfit  for  the  work  before 
them,  their  officers  have  proved  themselves  in- 
competent. The  Spaniards  have  made  no  prog- 
ress since  the  insurrection  began.  To  quote  again 
from  Senator  Proctor,  the  Spaniards  hold  in  the 
"four  western  provinces  just  what  their  army  sits 
on."  The  consequence  of  constant  discourage- 
ment and  almost  constant  defeat,  joined  to  the  fact 
that  their  pay  is  about  nine  months  in  arrear,  is 
the  utter  demoralization  of  the'soldiers.  They  are 
sick,  ill  clad,  frequently  hungry,  and  apparently 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cubans  whenever 
they  move  out  of  their  ridiculous  fortifications.  So 
wholly  lost  is  their  military  spirit,  so  utterly  de- 
praved have  they  become,  that  it  is  not  a  rare  thing 
for  them  to  sell  even  their  cartridges  to  insurgents 
— furnishing  tlieir  enemies  for  money  with  the  im- 
plements of  their  country's  defeat.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  trustworthy  and  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, whom  we  sent  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  investigation,  that  Cubans  are  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  trochas,  thus  entering  towns 
or  villages  supposed  to  be  fortified,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  cartridges  from  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
who,  he  says,  readily  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  cent 
apiece.  The  Spanish  officers  keep  their  men  in 
the  towns,  or  march  them  up  and  down  the  roads, 
and  the  insurgents  go  where  they  will  outside  of 
the  towns,  burning  and  destroying  everything.  The 
fields  are  desolate  and  blackened  by  burnings  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Havana,  and  of  every  other 
town  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  island,  while 
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the  insurgents  are  in  full  possession  of  the  eastern 
end. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  military  situation.  In  or- 
der to  make  up  for  their  weakness  in  the  field, 
the  Spaniards  have  resorted  to  the  cruel  device  of 
concentrating  the  country  people  in  the  villages. 
Weyler's  order  was  intended  to  deprive  the  in- 
surgents of  food-supplies,  by  rendering  the  country 
a  desert.  It  has  resulted,  as  Senator  Proctor 
says,  in  "  desolation  and  distress,  misery  and  star- 
vation." The  reconcentrados  have  died  literally 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a  competent  authority  that  at  least  600,- 
000  of  the  1,500,000  inhabitants' of  the  island  have 
died  within  the  last  three  years — the  years  during 
which  the  insurrection  has  been  in  progress — and 
that  most  of  tliese  deaths  have  been  by  starvation 
and  resulting  diseases.  Within  eighteen  months 
450,000  persons  have  been  buried  within  the  Spanish 
lines,  in  consecrated  ground.  This  is  the  report  of 
the  Bishop  of  Havana.  The  death-rate  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  island  is  appalling,  and  the  scenes 
that  are  daily  witnessed  in  the  country  towns  and 
the  smaller  cities  are  more  shocking  than  any 
of  which  the  modern  civilized  world  has  ever 
before  been  conscious.  Chief  among  the  horrid 
sights  witnessed  by  Commander  Converse  and  his 
men  were  four  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets  of 
Matanzas.  Captain-General  Blanco,  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  revoked  the  Weyler  order  of  concentra- 
tion on  his  arrival,  but  this  appears  to  be  partly  a 
mistake.  He  simply  gave  permission  to  weak  and 
starving  men,  without  seeds  or  tools  or  strength  or 
means  of  any  kind,  to  go  abroad  during  the  day — 
they  must  return  at  night — to  cultivate  land  under 
the  threatening  rifles  of  the  guerillas  who  haunt 
the  country,  and  who  hate  the  reconcentrados  more 
bitterly  than  the  Spanish  do.  This  painful  tragedy 
has  been  excused  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  war  mea- 
sure. It  might  have  been  an  excusable  war  mea- 
sure in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  it  might  be  now 
among  the  tribes  of  central  Africa,  but  it  is  not  a 
war  measure  recognized  by  civilized  and  Christian 
countries,  nor  is  it  one  that  would  be  adopted  by 
a  strong  and  self-reliant  power.  It  is  the  natural 
resort  of  a  backward  race  facing  a  force  that  it 
cannot  defeat  in  manly  warfare. 

If  the  Spaniards  were  wise  they  would  have 
recognized  the  inevitable,  and  would  have  long 
since  ended  the  war  which  they  are  waging,  and 
which  must  end  in  their  defeat.  The  incapacity  of 
their  military  power  has  been  established.  They 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  For  a  long  time 
they  have  been  selling  six-per-cent.  bonds  for  80, 
and  they  cannot  possibly  much  longer  continue  a 
struggle  that  is  costing  them  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$8,000,000  a  month.  The  insurrection  at  present 
is,  indeed,  nothing  but  wanton  slaughter — slaughter 
by  disease  and  starvation,  not  only  of  soldiers,  but 
of  innocent  women  and  children.  It  is  also  the 
destruction  of  a  once  fertile  island,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  again,  for  years  to  come  at  least, 
produce  the  revenues  which  Spain  once  collected 
from  it. 

The  horrors  of  the  situation  ought  to  appeal  to  ev- 
ery civilized  and  Christian  power — not  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  our 
duty,  since  Spain  persists  in  keeping  up  her  war? 
We  are  already  intervening,  in  fact,  by  sending 
food  and  clothing  to  the  starving  people  of  Cuba, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  intervene  in  this  w^ay  for 
months  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  wliether 
Spain  is  willing  or  not  that  we  should  repair  lier 
ravages.  If  Mr.  McKinley  can  perhaps  prevail 
upon  the  contending  forces  to  cease  their  work  of 
mutual  destruction,  he  will  put  a  stop  to  the  causes 
which  have  produced  and  are  producing  these  terri- 
ble results.  There  ought  to  be  peace  in  Cuba. 
The  people  and  the  land  want  rest.  The  civilized 
world  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  Cuba 
is  a  terrifying  and  unwholesome  spectacle.  But 
all  this  cruelty,  misery,  and  wretchediiess,  all  this 
inhumanity  and  killing,  cannot  be  cured  by  more 
war,  by  more  misery,  and  by  more  killing.  Peace 
should  be  compelled  by  peaceful  methods.  The 
insurgents  should  listen  as  well  as  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  no  nearer  independence  than  the  Span- 
iards are  to  compassing  their  subjugation,  and  they 
are  no  more  fit  to  rule  themselves  by  popular  gov- 
ernment than  the  Spaniards  are  fit  to  rule  tliem. 
If  the  United  States  are  to  intervene  at  all,  why 
shall  it  not  be  by  way  of  demanding  of  the  insur- 
gents that  they  make  a  trial  of  autonomy?  Have 
the  insurgents  no  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter? 
There  is  no  need  of  war,  and  there  should  be  no  war, 
unless  Spain  shall  insist  on  fighting.  If  she  does 
insist  on  that  direful  resort,  the  United  States, 
which  have  everything  to  lose  and  absolutely  no- 
thing to  gain,  will  be  ready.  But  if  Spain  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  the  situation,  she  will  welcome  an 
intervention  that  will  bring  her  peace,  even  at  the 
cost  of  an  eventual  but  postponed  loss  of  Cuba; 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cubans  are  wise, 
they  will  accept  what  they  can  get  without  further 
desolation  and  death.  At  least  they  ought  to  re- 
alize that  no  misery  in  Cuba  will  be  cured  so  long 
as  this  country  and  Spain  are  at  war  with  each 
other. 

THE    CAMPAIGN  AGAINST   CIVIL 
SERVICE    REFORM. 

BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

In  these  days  of  war  alarms  we  should  not  for- 
get that  there  are  also  home  interests  which  de- 
mand unremitting  attention.  Here  is  one  of 
them. 

The  efforts  of  Republican  spoils  politicians,  after 
the  triumph  of  their  party  in  1896,  to  destroy  the 
merit  system  in  the  civil  service  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  States  in  which  it  had  been  introduced,  form 
the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  our  recent  political 
history.  Governor  Black  of  New  York  was  hailed 
by  them  as  the  hero  who  "fired  the  first  gun" 
against  the  hated  reform.  It  is  remembered  how 
jauntily  he  proclaimed  in  his  first  official  utterance 
that  he  would  "take  the  starch  out  of  civil  service"; 
how  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Legislature  he 
caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  which  was  designed  to 
accomplish  that  end;  and  how,  when  at  a  public 
hearing  the  vicious  qualities  of  that  bill  had  been 
laid  bare  to  him,  he  sought  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  exposure  by  hot  personal  invective  in  an  official 
document  whicli  many  of  his  own  party  friends 
condemned  as  indecent.  It  is  also  remembered 
how  in  his  latest  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
he  complacently  praised  his  bill  as  "the  best  civil 
service  law  this  State  ever  had — a  distinct  gain 
over  previous  laws  in  the  direction  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  civil  service  most  desire."  A  report 
has  now  been  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  on  the  actual  workings  of  the 
"Black  law,"  which  may  give  the  Governor  abun- 
dant food  for  sober  reflection. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  Black  bill  at 
the  public  hearing  had  been  that  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  the  competitive  character  of  civil  service 
examinations  in  giving  the  appointing  officers  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  management  of 
those  examinations  and  in  determining  the  de- 
cisive ratings  of  candidates  ;  that,  as  appointing 
officers,  according  to  wellnigh  universal  expe- 
rience, were  apt  to  be  governed  by  political  in- 
fluence or  personal  favoritism,  the  very  first  re- 
quirement of  impartial  examinations  and  of  fair 
competition  is  the  entire  independence  of  their 
management  from  control  by  the  appointing  powd- 
er; that  the  "  merit "  examinations  conducted  by 
independent  civil  service  commissioners,  although 
ever  so  fair  and  impartial,  would  practically  go  for 
nothing  if,  as  the  Black  bill  provided,  the  appoint- 
ing officers  had  the  power  to  examine  candidates 
for  "fitness "in  any  manner  they  pleased,  and  to 
overrule  the  results  of  the  "  merit"  examinations  by 
their  own  arbitrary  ratings;  that  the  system  em- 
bodied in  the  Black  bill  would  work  well  only  in 
the  case  of  appointing  officers  who  absolutely  sub- 
ordinated selfish  or  partisan  considerations  to  the 
public  interest,  and  who  also  had  the  stuft'  in  them 
of  which  political  martyrs  are  made;  tliat  any  ap- 
pointing officer  who  cared  more  for  party  politics 
than  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  or  who 
w^as  under  the  influence  of  a  party  machine  or  boss, 
would  find  in  the  Black  bill  abundant  facil- 
ities for  "  beating  "  the  civil  service  law^,  and  for 
making  a  farce  of  the  competitive  merit  system; 
that,  moreover,  the  trouble  and  expense  imposed 
upon  candidates  by  the  absurd  multiplication  of 
examinations  at  ditferent  places  w^ould  be  apt  to 
deter  from  competing  all  those  w4io  did  not  have  a 
"pull"  to  encourage  them;  and  that,  for  all  these 
reasons,  the  Black  bill  w^ould  simply  serve  to  re- 
store the  spoils  system  with  its  characteristic  abuses 
and  scandals. 

The  report  now  before  the  public,  with  its  indis- 
putable statements  of  fact,  conclusively  justifies  all 
those  objections  and  prophecies.  The  criticism  of 
the  bill,  w^iicli  at  the  time  seemed  to  exasperate 
the  Governor  beyond  decorous  self-control,  is  now 
shown  to  have  been  absolutely  correct  in  every  de- 
tail. With  a  clearness  which  must  convince  every 
candid  mind  it  is  proved  that  the  Black  law^ 
has  enabled  appointing  officers  utterly  to  defeat 
the  competitive  merit  system,  and  thus  to  nullify 
the  mandate  of  the  State  constitution,  whenever 
they  pleased  to  do  so;  that  the  "  fitness  "  examina- 
tions managed  by  such  appointing  officers  were 
turned  into  farce  in  exactly  the  manner  described 
to  the  Governor  at  the  public  hearing;  that  the 
results  of  "merit"  examinations  conducted  by  in- 
dependent civil  service  boards  w^ent  in  such  cases 
for  nothing,  and  that  influence  and  favoritism  had 
itall  their  own  way ;  and  that  thus  the  Black  law  has 


furnished  to  the  spoils  politicians  the  most  effective 
means  and  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for  de- 
molishing all  the  beneficent  reforms  that  had  been 
accomplished  through  the  original  civil  service 
law. 

Governor  Black  is  credited  with  saying  that 
"as  soon  as  it  were  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  new  law  does  not  produce  the  best  results,  he 
would  aid  in  any  movement  to  re-establish  the  old 
one."  Every  friend  of  good  government  would  re- 
joice to  see  him  justify  that  declaration.  For  this 
he  had  a  splendid  opportunity,  but  he  has  thrown  it 
away.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the 
enactment  of  which  into  law  would  substantially 
have  accomplished  that  end.  Nobody  doubts  that 
if  Governor  Black  had  desired  the  passage  of  that 
bill  he  could  easily  have  compassed  it.  Nothing 
but  his  influence  pushed  through  his  own  bill  last 
year,  to  which  many  members  of  the  Legislature 
who,  yielding  to  his  pressure,  voted  for  it,  were 
at  heart  opposed.  The  same  influences  w^ould 
have  been  equally  powerful  now.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  same,  and  perhaps 
more,  members  would  have  gladly  supported  the 
repeal  now  in  order  to  relieve  the  Republican 
party  of  the  dangerous  burden  with  which  the 
Black  law  had  saddled  it,  had  not  the  Govei*nor 
stood  in  the  way.  To  pretend,  after  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  that 
he  sustained  his  law  because  it  had  "  produced  the 
best  results"  would  be  ridiculous.  It  w^ould  be 
equally  vain  to  say  that  the  repeal  could  not  be 
passed,  for  want  of  time,  for  although  the  time  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  was  short, 
it  was  no  shorter  than  the  time  for  passing  the 
Black  law  had  been  last  year.  Governor  Black 
and,  through  him,  the  Republican  party,  must 
therefore  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  knowing- 
ly and  wilfully  sustaining  a  law  which  has  been 
conclusively  shown  to  work  serious  injury  to  the 
public  interest  in  undoing  a  beneficent  reform; 
and  that  responsibility  will  become  all  the  more 
burdensome  and  hurtful  when,  as  after  the  failure 
of  the  repeal  bill  it  certainly  will  be,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Black  law  is  contested  in  the 
courts — eminent  lawyers  having,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, pronounced  the  opinion  that  of  its  un- 
constitutionality there  can  be  no  doubt.  After 
the  experience  the  people  of  this  State  have  had  of 
the  workings  of  the  Black  act,  the  restoration  of 
the  old  law  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  may  find  that  Governor  Black  did 
it  a  very  bad  service  in  firing  that  "  first  gun,"  for 
which  the  spoils  politicians  all  over  the  country 
praised  him  so  lustily,  and  then  in  preventing  the 
party  from  relieving  itself  of  the  responsibility  for 
a  manifest  wrong. 

In  Congress  the  assault  upon  civil  service  reform 
whicli  had  been  heralded  with  such  resounding  vo- 
ciferation, and  begun  in  an  apparent  "do  or  die" 
spirit,  has  come  to  a  dead  halt.  The  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  national  civil  service  law,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  the  Senate,  and  from  which  the 
spoils  politicians  had  promised  thenjselves  revela- 
tions sure  to  discredit  the  whole  "civil  service 
humbug,"  has  resulted  in  a  report  favoring  cer- 
tain exceptions  from  the  competitive  rule,  with  the 
very  proper  recommendation,  however,  that  the 
whole  matter  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  far- 
ther interference  by  the  Senate.  As  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  sub  committee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  civil  service  which  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  Evans  bill,  that  famous  civil  service 
reform-killer,  has  made  a  unanimous  report  against 
tlie  bill.  That  report  wdll  in  due  time  go  before 
tlie  House.  Then  the  moment  will  have  arrived 
for  General  Grosvenor,  the  truculent  leader  of  the 
anti-civil-service-reform  forces,  to  make  good  his 
pompous  proclamation  that  the  bill  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  permitted  to  be  smothered  with- 
out action  by  the  House,  and  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  sternly  determined  to  have  their  in- 
nings. But  he  is  now  reported  as  w^avering  in  his 
purpose.  His  ravings  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion puzzled  the  listener  as  to  whether  to  ascribe 
them  to  culpable  ignorance,  or  to  downright  men- 
dacity, or  to  partial  unsoundness  of  mind.  It 
would  be  characteristic  of  him  if,  after  all,  he 
shrc";nk  from  a  decisive  battle  and  confined  himself 
to  a  furtive  attempt  to  brow^beat  the  President  by 
persistent  pressure  into  large  concessions  to  the 
spoils  politicians,  which  might  appear  as  a  victory 
for  them  sufficient  to  render  a  further  open  fight 
in  Congress  needless.  A  man  so  reckless  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  party  can  hardly  be  more  care- 
ful of  the  good  name  of  the  President.  But  it 
is  only  just  to  President  McKiNLEY  to  believe  that 
his  duty  as  President  and  his  honor  as  a  man  are 
more  sacred  to  himself  than  to  General  Grosve- 
nor or  to  any  one  of  those  who  clamor  for  public 
plunder  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good. 
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THE    TWIN    BATTLE-SHIPS    ON    THE    STOCKS    JUST    BEFOKK 
THE    LAUNCH. 


THE    LAUNCH    OF    THE    "KENTUCKY.' 


THE    DOUBLE    LAUNCHING    OF    THE    U.S.  BATTLE-SHIPS    "KEARSARGE"    AND    "KENTUCKY' 

Photographs  by  Hastings  &  Miller. 


AT    NEWPORT    NEWS,    MARCH    24,    1898. 


TWO   NEW  BATTLE-SHIPS. 

The  ceremony  of  launcliing  the  sister  war-ships  Kear- 
sarge  and  Kentucky'^  was  performed  with  complete  success 
and  amid  a  scene  of  splendid  enthusiasm.  The  occasion 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Newport  News  Ship-building  and 
Dry  Docks  Company,  for  never  before  had  a  great  battle- 
ship, much  less  two,  been  launched  from  a  private  yard  in 
the  South.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  18,000  people  were 
present  when  the  launching  party,  escorted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  his  staff,  with  a  guard  of  honor  of 
the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment,  reached  the  gayly  deco- 
rated stand  at  the  bow  of  the  Kearsarge.  The  honor  of 
being  sponsor  to  this  new  and  more  magnificent  edition 
of  "  the  ship  of  the  nation"  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Herbert 
Winslow,  as  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Winslow, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  Captain  who  commanded  the 
o\dQV  Kearsarge/in  her  historic  fight  with  the  Alabama. 

As  the  nobie  ship  started  to  glide  down  her  ways,  Mrs. 
Winslow  broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bow, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  christen  thee  Kearsarge.'"  An  hour 
later  the  distinguished  party  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Kentucky,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated, 
this  time  with  Miss  Christine  Bradley,  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradley  of  Kentucky,  in  the  post  of  honor.  The 
latter  occasion  will  be  memorable  as  the  first  in  which  a 
goblet  of  water  has  been  substituted  for  the  traditional 
wine.  The  water  was  drawn  from  a  spring  on  the  old 
Lincoln  farm. 

Independent  Kentuckians,  however,  did  their  best  to 
counteract  this  official  innovation  by  dashing  flasks  of 
Bourbon  whiskey  at  the  big  ship's  sides. 

*  A  fnll-pnge  illustration  and  complete  description  of  these  vessels 
were  given  in  Hakpkr's  Wkkklv,  January  22,  1898. 


CUBA. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    AMERICAN    RELIEF    IN 
MATANZAS   AND    HAVANA. 

Matanzas,  sixty  six  miles  by  rail  from  Havana,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sugar-exporting  ports  of  Cuba.  Cardenas,  another  such 
port,  is  but  a  short  distance  beyond  ]\Intanzas,  and  to- 
gether the  exports  of  these  two  cities  may  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  activity  in  the  sugar  industry  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.  These  ports  are  the  outlets  of 
a  vast  and  richly  productive  country. 

In  normal  times  this  city  of  Matanzas,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  gay  witii 
evidences  of  wealth,  and  active  with  much  commercial 
movement.  Before  the  insurrection  it  contained  over 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  were  found  the  homes 
of  many  rich  sugar-planlers— homes  that  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  good  taste,  luxury,  and  tropical  comfort  rendered 
charming  and  seductive,  despite  iron-barred  windows  and 
forbidding  walls. 

In  the  good  times  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  were  al- 
ways anchored  in  the  bay  of  Matanzas;  freight-lighters 
were  swung  to  the  long  wharf,  unloaded,  and  charged 
again  many  times  in  a  day;  the  black  bodies  of  the  steve- 
dores glistened  with  the  hard  work,  and  in  the  shade  at 
the  far  end  of  the  wharf  customs  officers  lounged  in  white 
duck,  and  chatted  with  visiting  sea-captains.  Handsome 
yachts  from  the  North,  their  polished  launches  and  trim 
sailor-men  the  admiration  of  the  water-front, were  frequent 
visitors  at  Matanzas. 

To-day  the  city  is  quiet  and  stilled.  The  big  steel 
lighters  are  moored  fast  to  the  river-bank,  and  their  tar- 


paulins have  covered  their  empty  holds  for  months.  The 
wharf  is  rotting  and  falling  into  the  bay.  The  ware- 
houses are  empty  and  closed  by  dusty  doors;  cabs,  once 
plentiful  and  busy,  are  now  hard  to  find.  Starving  peo- 
ple drag  listlessly  through  the  streets.  Occasionally  a 
steamer  comes  in;  then  for  a  day  or  two  the  freighters  are 
busy,  and  customs  officials  examine  crates  and  barrels,  and 
check  invoices  and  bills  of  lading.  But  as  soon  as  the 
steamer  clears,  the  city  returns  to  its  inactivity,  the  peo- 
ple to  their  questions  of  the  future,  and  the  starving  to 
numb  despair. 

Since  two  thousand  four  hundred  men, women,  and  chil- 
dren, but  mostly  women  and  children,  died  in  this  city  in 
two  months;  since  the  dead  lay  and  rotted  in  her  streets  ; 
since  sharks  crowded  the  bay.  seeking  their  share  of 
corpses — Matanzas  has  changed  indeed. 

With  her  ten  thousand  starving  people,  with  the  gaunt 
beggars  crowding  the  streets, Avith  her  suffering  women  in 
pitiful  and  threadbare  inourning,  and  the  silent  records 
of  the  trenches  for  the  dead,  Matanzas  was  a  sad  city  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1898. 

Then  the  smoke  of  burning  cane-fields  yellowed  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  fine  ashes  blew  through  the  streets. 
The  glow  of  destroying  fires  was  seen  nightly  from  house- 
tops. The  streets  were  silent  and  almost  deserted,  save 
for  the  clattering  passage  of  a  Spanish  officer  and  his 
orderly  mounted  on  wetl- groomed  and  well-fed  horses, 
the  oliBcer  brave  in  English  riding-boots,  cool  and  fresh 
in  the  linen  uniform  of  his  country,  and  proudly  wearing 
bright  medals  for  braver}^  and  heroic  action. 

This  is  one  of  the  cities  to  which  our  country  has  sent 
food  and  medicines,  to  which  the  American  relief  will  be 
regularly  supplied. 

On   Saturday  morning,  March  12,  the  first  American 
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RECONCENTRADOS   IN    DOORWAY    OF    AMERICAN    RELIEF 
BUREAU,  HAVANA,  AWAITING  DliSTKIBUTION  OF   FOOD. 


THE    FIRST    LOAD    OP    AMERICAN    RELIEF    RECEIVED   IN    MATANZAS,  BROUGHT   IN    BY 
U.S.   TRANSPORT    STEAMER    "FERN." 


RECONCENTRADOS    ON    THE    STREET^    OP    MATANZAS. 


CUSTOMS    EXAMINATION    OP    AMERICAN    RELIEF    IN    MATANZAS. 


THE    DESERTED    WHARVES    AND    WAREHOUSES   OF   MATANZAS. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    AMERICAN    RELIEF   IN    SAN    LAZARO    STREET,   HAVANA. 


AMERICAN    CONSULATE,  MATANZAS. 


APPLICANTS    FOR    RELIEF    IN    UNITED    STATES    CONSULATE,  MATANZAS. 


DISTRIBUTTON    OF    AMERICAN    RELIEF    IN    CUBA 
From  Photographs  by  Harold  Martin,  Special  Correspondent  op  "Harper's  Weekly.' 
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relief— long  expected,  long  talked  of,  often  asked  for— ar- 
rived in  the  United  Slates  steamer  Fern  and  tlie  Norwegian 
tramp  steamer  Bergen.  Tlie  Fern  brought  Ihirty-five  tons 
from  Key  West,  and  the  Bergen  delivered  fifty  tons  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  There  was  probably  no 
place  in  stricken  Cuba  where  the  help  from  our  country 
was  more  sorely  needed  than  in  Matanzas.  Eighty -five 
tons  of  food  for  the  starving !  The  news  of  it  went  through 
the  city,  and  women  and  children  and  old  men  crowded 
down  to  the  consul's  office,  long  before  the  goods  were 
hmded  on  the  wharf,  bearing  each  a  can  or  a  sack  to  carry 
away  his  or  her  portion. 

On  this  day  certain  members  of  the  Red  Cro?s  Society 
came  over  to  Matanzas  from  Havana  with  the  intention 
of  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  this  relief.  While  the 
eighty-five  tons  of  provisions  already  referred  to  was  the 
first  of  the  American  relief  to  be  received  in  Matanzas,  a 
shipment  of  food  to  that  city  had  been  made  by  rail  early 
in  the  week  from  Havana.  Tiiis  consignment  of  about 
two  tons  had  been  directed  to  the  "Agent  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Matanzas."  The  railroad  people  knew  of  no  one 
representing  the  Red  Cross  in  their  city,  consequently  the 
goods  lay  for  five  days  in  tlie  station,  and  were  only  taken 
out  and  delivered  to  the  starving  people  after  the  visiting 
delegation  of  the  much- talked -of  society  were  well  on 
their  way  back  to  Havana  on  the  afternoon  of  jMarcli  12. 
It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  Red  Cross  people  in 
Havana,  who  made  this  shipment  of  food  to  Matanzas, 
had  intended  that  it  should  be  received  and  distributed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Brice,  American  consul  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Brice  had  no  intimation  that  the  food  was  coming, 
lie  had  no  notification  of  its  shipment,  and  the  result  of 
the  unfortunate  blunder  in  not  properly  marking  the 
goods  was  that  the  suffering  suffered  for  five  days  longer. 

Sunday  being  a  holiday,  nothing  could  come  through 
the  custom-house;  and  altliough  the  eighty-five  tons  of 
food  was  delivered  on  the  wharf  by  Saturday  evening, 
it  was  not  examined  by  the  authorities  until  Monday 
morning. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  government 
agreed  to  permit  this  relief  to  come  into  Cuba  free  of 
duty.  This  it  has  done;  but  the  regrettable  incident  of 
the  box  of  cheap  jewelry  found  among  the  relief  con- 
signed to  our  consul-general  in  Havana  resulted  in  the 
Matanzas  custom-house  being  ordered  by  the  Havana 
authorities  to  make  an  examination  of  the  relief  landed 
in  its  port,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  custom-house  officials  in  Ma- 
tanzas did  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  this  examination, 
and  that  the  least  possible  delay  resulted  therefrom. 

All  day  Sunday  the  American  Consulate  was  visited  by 
the  reconcentrados  asking  news  of  the  relief,  bringing 
their  tins  and  bags  in  the  vain  hope  of  at  once  leceiving 
food.  Letters  also  came  to  the  consul,  hundreds  of  them, 
in  Spanish  and  in  English,  recommending  to  his  generos- 
ity, and  the  charily  of  our  country,  people  whom  the 
writers  feared  would  be  overlooked.  The  letters  all  told 
the  same  story.  The  one  that  is  given  herewith  is  a  fair 
sample  of  them  all: 

A.  C.  Brice,  Esq.: 

Dkau  Sir,— For  God's  sake,  I  recommend  you  the  poor  and  sick 

widow,  Mrs.  ,  for  when  you  will  distril)ute  llie  reliefs  coniiiii^ 

from  States, 

Slie  has  five  children,  two  of  them  sicks,  and  nobody  help  her. 
She  lives  No.  21  — -. 

Many  thanks  and  excuses.  Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Brice  carefully  kept  all  names  sent  to  him  in  this 
manner,  and  the  cases  were  subsequently  attended  to, 

Tiiose  seeking  the  Consulate  for  information  could 
only  be  told  that  the  food  was  still  in  the  custom-house, 
and  that  they  should  leave  their  names  and  addresses 
with  the  civil  efovernor,  whose  committee  would  attend  to 
their  case.  Wearily  the  people  turned  away,  and  some 
went  to  the  governor's  palace  to  enter  their  names.  I 
followed  one  woman,  wishing  to  see  how  she  was  treated 
there.  She  came  slowly  out  of  the  broad  doorway  of  the 
palace. 

"  Did  you  think  for  a  moment  they  would  allow  such 
as  I  to  enter?"  she  said  to  me.  ''  The  soldiers  turned  me 
away."  Her  voice  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  she  leaned 
against  the  walls  for  support.  *'  Tell  me,"  she  went  on, 
"  is  there  really  food  for  us?" 

I  assured  her  there  w^as,  and  that  more  was  coming. 

"Many  of  us  will  die  on  the  palace  steps,  waiting  for 
them  to  decide  how  best  to  give  it  to  us,"  she  said. 

The  civil  governor  of  Matanzas  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  men  to  direct  the  distribution  of  this 
relief.  Four  of  these  men  are  doctors,  most  of  them  are 
Cubans,  and  they  are  all  men  of  good  reputation  and 
standing  in  the  community.  This  committee  is  helped 
in  its  work  of  distribution  by  the  firemen  of  the  city. 
The  bomberos,  as  they  are  called  in  Spanish,  are  the  best 
association  of  men  in  the  capital.  They  are  fair  and  reli- 
able, men  of  respectability  and  standing,  and  that  they 
are  well  inclined  toward  the  poor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  past  they  have  maintained  a  free  dis- 
pensary for  the  diseased  and  the  suffering.  The  fii'emen 
are  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  city,  which  is  divided  into 
districts,  report  the  needs  of  the  distressed  in  each  district 
to  the  civil  governor,  who  will  issue  orders  on  the  ware- 
house for  the  food  in  quantity.  The  relief  thus  obtained 
will  be  distributed  by  the  firemen,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion, to  the  families  on  their  original  lists. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  distribute  food  to  thousands 
of  starving  people,  and  especially  in  this  Spanish  city, 
where  many  resent  this  so-called  intrusion  of  our  country 
into  their  own  affairs,  and  where  it  is  the  custom  for  all 
men  to  enrich  themselves  in  some  manner  from  any  pub- 
lic work  that  it  befalls  them  to  perform.  This  system  has 
the  stamp  of  our  consul's  approval.  Mr.  Brice  has  been 
our  consul  in  Matanzas  for  nearly  four  years.  He  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  witnessed  its  horrors  and  its 
cruelties,  and  now  he  is  active  in  relieving  the  misery 
and  starvation  that  follow,  and  he  has  the  respect  and 
commendation  of  all  men  who  know  him.  Mr.  Brice  con- 
trols the  w^arehouse,  and  will  deliver  food  on  orders  signed 
by  the  governor  only.  If  he  suspects  misapplication  of 
the  relief,  he  is  at  lil)erty  to  refuse  to  deliver  until  he  has 
seen  the  abuse  remedied. 

Mr.  Brice  is  also  free  to  send  food  wiicre  he  may  see  fit, 
independent  of  the  governor  or  of  the  governor's  com- 
mittee. In  this  way  he  will  reach  many  of  the  "silent 
sufferers."  This  class  is  large,  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
to  reach  in  all  Cuba.    They  are  the  people  who,  by  the  war 


and  its  consequences,  liave  been  reduced  from  affluence 
and  comfort  to  absolute,  inevitable  want.  They  are  starv- 
ing within  the  walls  of  theirdismantled  homes.  Everything 
has  been  sold;  the  house  itself  is  given  by  deed  for  the 
few  dollars  that  will  carry  them  along  a  month  longer. 
The  men  of  the  family  are  dead  or  in  the  field,  the  women 
and  children  are  fighting  alone.  Their  property  has  been 
destroyed.  In  deep  mourning,  with  sunken  eyes  and 
hollow  cheeks,  they  are  seen  walking  hurriedly  hand  in 
hand.  Their  faces  are  gaunt  and  pale,  their  eyes  furtive 
and  sad  and  despairing.  Too  proud  to  beg,  too  sensitive 
to  come  openly  for  relief,  they  despaiiingly  drag  through 
the  bitter  days,  doing  their  feeble  best  to  hold  on  to  life — 
it  is  often  hard  for  one  to  imagine  for  what  reasons.  Then, 
in  an  apathy  that  is  born  in  the  race  and  fed  by  years  and 
months  of  physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish,  they 
hopelessly  and  gently  die.  Of  all  the  suffering  and  sor- 
row and  misery  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  this  fair 
island  by  reason  of  their  present  struggle  for  liberty,  I 
believe  the  greatest  burden  has  been  borne  by  these  sad 
and  silent  women  I  have  mentioned.  A  lady  in  Matanzas 
told  me  this  story.  It  is  about  one  of  these  silent  suffer- 
ers. Tlie  lady  in  question  had  in  her  house  a  tame  dove, 
which  is  a  common  thing  in  the  city.  One  day  a  friend, 
a  young  girl  about  twenty,  daughter  of  a  man  formerly 
of  considerable  w'ealth  and  position,  called  upon  her.  The 
hostess  was  aware  that  her  visitor's  family  was  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  The  visitor  noticed  the  dove  and  ad- 
mired it. 

"  My  little  sister,  who  is  ill,  you  know — and  we  fear  she 
will  die — has  been  wishing  so  much  for  a  pet  dove.  How 
happy  she  would  be  if  I  could  get  her  one  1  Do  you  know 
where- 1  could  do  so?" 

The  dove  in  question  was  donated*  to  the  small  sister, 
and  the  girl  went  home  with  it  under  her  shawl. 

Some  days  after  this  she  was  found,  disguised,  in  the 
street  at  night,  begging.  A  gentleman  recognized  her, 
led  her  to  his  house,  and  made  her  sit  down  at  his  table. 
Her  mind  was  w^andering;  she  had  eaten  nothing  since 
the  dove.  She  fiercely  gathered  into  her  shawl  the  food 
before  her,  and  staggered  toward  her  home. 

Such  cases  as  the  above  come  by  various  ways  to  the 
notice  of  our  consul,  as  well  as  to  the  governor's  com- 
mittee of  seven.  It  is  for  the  relief  of  these  people 
that  Mr.  Brice  will  distribute  independently,  and  he  has 
secured  the  assistance,  in  this  branch  of  his  work,  of  sev- 
eral women  in  the  city. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  that  on  March  14  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  was  sent  to  our  consul  in  Matan- 
zas for  the  express  relief  of  these  silent  sufferers,  and  a 
like  amount  was  sent  to  the  American  consul  in  Sagua  la 
Grande.  This  money  was  given  by  the  Christian  llerald 
of  New  York. 

All  day  Monday,  March  14,  the  customs  oflScials  were 
busily  engaged  in  examining  the  relief.  The  quality  and 
condition  of  the  food  sent  in  w^ere  excellent.  There  were 
flour  and  corn  meal,  rice,  bacon,  lard,  condensed  milk, 
corn,  codfish,  beans,  potatoes,  clothing,  quinine,  etc.  The 
people  of  Matanzas  are  unused  to  flour  and  its  prepara- 
tion, and  to  prevent  its  being  wasted,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  baker  of  the  city  by  which  this  man  is 
to  return  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  bread  for 
each  two  hundred  pounds  of  flour  delivered  to  him.  The 
bread  will  be  given  out  to  the  reconcentrados. 

On  Monday  the  poor  of  the  city  visited  the  wharf  and 
looked  wistfully  at  the  food  that  was  being  loaded  on 
drays  and  ox -carts  to  be  transferred  to  the  warehouse 
which  had  been  kindly  loaned  for  purposes  of  storing  and 
distributing  the  same. 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  how^ 
the  Spatiiards  of  Matanzas  considered  the  sending  in  of 
this  American  relief  to  the  starving  of  their  city.  The 
civil  governor,  who  is  a  man  of  humane  feelings,  was  un- 
doubtedly pleased,  and  so,  of  course,  were  all  Cubans,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Matanzas.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
element  thought  that  this  application  of  indiscriminate 
relief  was  harmful  to  the  people;  that  if  the  starving 
were  succored  now  they  would  cease  all  effort  to  help 
themselves,  and  look  to  our  country  for  future  support. 
Certain  others  of  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  see  others 
assume  a  duty  in  which  they  had  so  shamefully  failed; 
while  still  others  resented,  with  expressions  of  anger, 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  our  intrusion  into  their 
own  affairs,  and  declared  that  this  was  a  leading  step  to 
gain  possession  of  the  island,  that  this  was  our  ulterior 
motive,  and  we  began  our  tactics  by  filling  the  bellies  of 
the  starving  people.  One  custom-house  man  was  surely 
hard  pressed  to  account  for  the  arrival  of  this  relief  that 
every  one  said  came  from  the  United  States. 

"Do  you  think  the  Americans  are  sending  you  this 
food?"  he  said  to  a  group  of  lingering  reconcentrados  on 
the  wharf.  "  Not  at  all;  it  comes  from  the  rich  Spaniards 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia."  But  I  think  the  recon- 
centrados knew  better  than  to  believe  him. 

It  is  probably  a  fact  that  some  of  the  ill  feeling  in  Ma- 
tanzas aw^akened  by  our  action  in  this  matter  can  be 
traced  to  the  pockets  of  venders  of  food  in  Matanzas,  who 
will  lose  money  thereby.  Mr,  Brice  has  spent  in  this  city, 
since  last  May,  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  fifty-thou- 
sand dollar  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  relief  of 
American  citizens  in  Cuba;  this  expenditure  will  now 
cease.  And  while  the  reconcentrados  surely  had  little 
enough  to  spend  on  food,  still  there  was  something;  and 
now^  even  this  Avill  probabl}^  be  lessened. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  relief  was  all  in  the  ware- 
house and  ready  to  be  distributed  on  the  governor's  or- 
ders. The  firemen  and  the  committee  of  seven  were  busy 
with  lists,  and  this  work  w^as  being  attended  to  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  hitches 
in  the  beginning;  but  under  the  sharp  eyes  and  decisive 
action  of  our  consul  they  will  soon  be  straightened  out, 
and  by  the  time  the  second  consignment  of  relief  reaches 
Matanzas  the  entire  distributing  machinery  will  be  in 
working  order.  It  is  Mr.  Brice's  intention  to  establish 
kitchens  where  cooked  food  will  be  given  out  to  the  sick 
and  to  those  who  have  no  facilities  at  their  command  for 
the  preparation  of  the  raw  article. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  palace  a  bureau  where 
those  who  have  been  omjtted  from  the  firemen's  lists  can 
repair  and  enter  their  names.  This  bureau  is  accessible 
to  the  people,  and  they  are  no  longer  turned  away  from 
the  palace  doors  by  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  same  vessels  that  brought  this  relief  to  Matanzas 
have  proceeded  to  Sagua  la  Grande,  bearing  as  much  food 
to  that  city  as  was  left  here.  There  the  distribution  of 
the  food  is  in  the  hands  of  American  Consul  Barker. 


The  four  hospitals  in  Matanzas  are  receiving  good  and 
ample  rations.  On  an  allow^ance  of  a  pound  a  day  to  each 
person,  eighty-five  tons  of  provisions  will  feed  ten  thou- 
sand people  f'or  seventeen  days.  The  excellent  arrange- 
ments completed  in  Havana  by  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  for  the  shipping  to  various  points  on  the 
island  of  the  American  food  received  in  that  city,  and  the 
telling  efforts  of  Mr.  Klopsch  to  have  this  food  sent  down 
to  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  leave  no  doubt  that  Ma- 
tanzas will  receive  a  second  supply  before  its  present  one 
is  exhausted. 

Even  in  Havana, where  food  has  always  been  more  plenti- 
ful, and  where  the  American  relief  has  been  actively  applied 
for  some  weeks  past,  the  distress  and  suffering  are  still 
great.  Mention  of  this  has  already  been  made  in  these 
letters. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  will 
be  seen  an  excellent  picture  of  Los  Fosos,  in  Havana. 
This  place  is  a  long  narrow  yard  not  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Prado,  the^Fifth  Avenue  of  Havana.  Los  Fosos 
was  formerly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is,  a  store- 
house for  the  city  drays,  a  stable  for  the  city  mules,  and 
the  depository  for  old  and  useless  municipal  property. 
This  is  the  only  place  that  the  city  of  Havana  provides 
for  the  free  shelter  of  the  vast  number  of  reconcentrados 
within  her  walls.  In  English  the  name  Los  Fosos  means 
The  Ditches,  and  the  name  is  well  applied. 

Formerly  the  condition  of  Los  Fosos  and  its  wretched 
inmates  was  indescribable.  Six  hundred  people  were 
crowded  into  the  two-story  shambles  on  the  left.  They 
were  naked  and  starving,  diseased,  filthy,  dead,  and  dying. 
There  were  no  beds,  no  food,  no  attendance,  and  no  help 
— nothing  but  a  herded  mass  of  Cuba's  unfortunates, 
reeking  with  dirt,  eaten  by  disease,  who  had  dragged 
themselves  to  Los  Fosos  to  die.  And  die  they  did,  atlhe 
rate  of  thirty  a  day. 

During  November  and  December  of  last  year  efforts 
were  made  to  better  the  condition  of  Los  Fosos.  Subse- 
quently the  Red  Cross  Society  became  active  in  this  field, 
and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 

To  one  who  now  visits  Los  Fosos  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  readily  seen.  There  are  beds  and  bed- 
ding; there  is  regular  food;  doctors  are  in  attendance; 
medicine  is  supplied;  and  efforts  are  made  toward  clean- 
liness. The  death-rate  varies  from  three  to  six  a  day. 
But  in  Los  Fosos  to-day,  bettered  as  it  is,  occur  scenes  of 
misery,  disease,  starvation,  and  death  that  can  never  be 
driven  from  the  memory  of  those  who  witness  them. 

Hahold  Martin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  S8,  1898. 

The  President  is  still  considering  various  plans  for  in- 
tervening betw^een  Spain  and  Cuba  in  behalf  of  the  starv- 
ing reconcentrados,  with  a  view  to  adopting  that  which 
will  give  Spain  the  least  legitimate  cause  for  offence.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  European 
holders  of  Spanish-Cuban  bonds  that,  if  he  should  go  so 
far  as  to  demand  a  cessation  of  all  warfare,  he  should  do 
it  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  leave  room  for  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation; they  believe  that  t.hey  can  then  arrange  a 
peaceful  under.'^tanditig  which  shall  provide  for  the  as- 
sumption by  Cuba  of  all  the  Spanish  debt  incurred  on 
Cuban  account,  with  the  United  States  government  as 
guarantor.  On  the  other  hand,  an  intimation  has  been 
conveyed  informally  from  Madrid  that  a  party  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  there  is  trying  to  arrange  for  the  feeding  of 
the  reconcentrados  at  Spanish  expense,  and  for  a  decree 
of  the  most  liberal  autonomy  for  Cuba,  reducing  Spanish 
sovereignty  to  a  mere  name,  and  demanding  onl}^  a  reason- 
able fixed  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  mother-country. 

ISIeanwhile  warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  both 
Si)ain  and  this  country  continue.  The  Spanish  torpedo 
flotilla,  which  w^as  halted  for  a  few  days  at  the  Canaries, 
has  sailed  for  Porto  Rico.  The  naval  appropriation  bill 
now  before  Congress  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  enlist  men  and  boys  enough  to  man  all  ships  in  com- 
mission, provided  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  ser- 
vice shall  not  exceed  12,750,  and  of  boys  1000.  Recruiting- 
offices  for  seamen  have  been  opened  at  all  convenient 
points,  with  instructions  for  enlistment  thus  far  unlim- 
ited. Orders  have  been  issued  to  repaint  all  our  w^ar-ships 
a  leaden-gray,  that  being,  next  to  w  hite,  the  coolest  color 
under  a  tropical  sun,  and  rendering  ships  least  conspicu- 
ous as  targets  for  an  enemy's  fire  by  daylight.  Eight 
cutters  of  The  Revenue  Marine  Service  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  be  armed  and  equipped 
for  war,  and  the  list  of  light-house  tenders  has  been  sifted 
for  those  vessels  which  can  be  made  available  for  naval 
service.  Eight  of  the  old  single-turret  ^lonitors  have  been 
brought  out  of  retirement,  and  will  be  assigned  to  harbor 
defence,  in  charge  of  the  naval  militia. 

On  Thursday  Admiral  Sicard  was  relieved  of  command 
at  Key  West  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  succeeded  by 
Captain  William  T.  Sampson,  with  Captain  Robley  T. 
Evans  second  in  command,  and  Commodore  Winfield  S. 
Schley  was  given  command  of  the  flying  squadron  now 
rendezvoused  at  Hampton  Roads.  According  to  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
the  United  States  navy  will  stand  only  sixth  among  the 
navies  of  the  world,  even  including  the  newly  purchased 
vessels  and  those  to  be  built  with  the  appropriations  in 
this  year's  budget,which  authorizes  three  first-class  battle- 
ships, six  torpedo-boats,  six  toipedo-boat-destroyers,  and 
one  gunboat  for  the  Great  Lakes.  Spain's  navy  ranks 
seventh. 

Chaplain  Chidw'ick  of  the  Maine  has  made  a  report 
which  shows  that  257  men  and  two  officers  perished  in 
the  disaster,  and  that  seven  men  died  afterward  of  their 
injuries.  Of  the  171  bodies  recovered  from  the  w^reck, 
160  have  been  buried  at  Havana  and  eleven  at  Key  West. 
Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  survivors  of 
the  disaster  for  the  losses  they  sustained,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  year's  sea  pay  in  each  case,  and  direct- 
ing the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  pay  to  the 
heirs  of  the  officers  and  men  who  perished. 

The  naval  board  of  inquiiy  on  the  Maine  disaster  fin- 
ished its  report  on  Monday  last,  and  on  Tuesday  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Marix,  the  Judge- Advocate,  started 
with  it  for  Washington.  On  Friday  morning  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  considered  by  the  cabinet,  and 
to-day  it  was  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
{See  page  330 for  '  'Maine  "  report. )        Francis  E.  Leupp. 
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Mr.  Anthony  HorE  Hawkins  lias  begun  to  deny  the 
reports  that  since  his  return  home  after  his  visit  to  this 
country  he  has  made  remarks  unkind  or  uncompliment- 
ary to  the  people  of  this  great  country.  He  writes  to  the 
Critic  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  moment  to  him  what  is 
thougiit  of  him  here,  and  that  the  reports  of  his  utterances 
a;bout  America  since  his  return  are,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  his  notice,  untrue. 

This  is  the  sequence  of  the  experiences  of  the  British 
lecturer  who  comes  to  these  shores.  He  is  interviewed 
when  he  lands,  or  before,  does  his  best  to  say  nothing, 
and  begins  the  next  day  to  deny  that  he  was  correctly 
reported.  He  carefully  refrains  from  saying  anything 
that  is  not  absolutely  liarmless  during  his  stay,  but  the 
utmost  circumspection  does  not  relieve  him  of  tiie  neces- 
sity of  making  occasional  denials  of  remarks  imputed  to 
him.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  is  urged  to  give 
his  impressions  of  ximerica,  but  refrains  from  anything 
but  commonplaces,  and  as  his  ship  sails  out  of  Kew  York 
Harbor  reports  of  his  deliverances  appear,  which  have  a 
clear  start  of  at  least  a  fortnight  before  further  denials 
can  follow  them.  Then  follow  the  reports  of  what  he  said 
after  reaching  home,  and  then  more  denials. 

It  is  not  pleasant.  Mr.  Hawkins  ought  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  widely  appreciated  in  this  country  that  our  ap- 
paratus for  recording  events  that  did  not  happen  and 
remarks  that  were  never  made  has  reached  an  extraor- 
dinary pitch  of  proficiency,  and  that  adequate  allowance 
is  always  made  by  Americans  of  average  intelligence  for 
the  inaccuracy  of  all  remarks  with  which  our  visitors  are 
credited. 

Mr.  Lang,  grumbling  to  the  Critic  about  this  nuisance 
of  irresponsible  tattle,  writes*  "I  wish  British  writers 
would  *  swear  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind,'  never 
to  visit  your  hospitable  country  as  readers  or  lecturers. 
But  even  so,  do  you  think  that  they  would  escape  the 
odium  of  being  said  to  have  said  things?" 

Come  and  see,  Mr.  Lang;  come  and  see.  There  is  a 
fair  possibility  that  if  you  came  here  for  fun  you  might 
have  fun,  just  as  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  if 
you  came  here  to  earn  money  you  would  get  the  money. 
There  is  really  a  distinction  betw^een  visitors  who  come 
here  to  make  money  by  talking  and  visitors  who  come  for 
pleasure,  or  to  labor  in  other  fields.  There  is  a  young 
Belgian  prince  somewhere  in  the  country  now,  who  seems 
as"  yet  to  have  suffered  no  inconvenience  froni  niisrc- 
ported  talk  or  unpleasant  surveillance.  Signor  Boldini 
the  portrait-painter  has  been  here  for  some  months,  and 
except  that  the  Custom-House  has  tried  to  convict  him 
of  swindling,  and  that  he  has  had  pneumonia,  there  are 
grounds  for  hoping  that  he  has  had  a  pleasant  visit.  M. 
Carolus  Duran  has  just  ariived  from  Paris,  and  as  he 
does  not  care  to  be  advertised,  and  is  wholly  independent 
of' the  newspapers,  the  chances  are  that  his  experiences 
will  ,be  serene.  Those  who  live  by  the  sword  must 
expect  to  perish  by  the  sword,  and  those  who  expect  to 
profit  by  newspaper  notices  must  be  prepared  for  the 
draw^backs  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  publicity  so 
promoted. 

Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  (175  Second  Avenue),  can 
put  $900  to  advantageous  use  in  publishing  for  distribu- 
tion the  full  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Street-Cleaning  of  New  York  during  Mayor  Strong's 
administration.  This  report  was  made  last  December, 
and  2500  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  but 
Mayor  Strong  went  out  of  oflfice  before  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  present  administration  does  not  care  to  un- 
dertake it.  The  report  contrasts  by  photogniphs  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  when  Colonel  \Yaring  began  work 
with  their  condition  when  his  labors  ended.  He  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions,  little  and  big,  to  pay  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication, but  prefers  not  to  receive  more  than  $10  from  any 
one  subscriber. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  there  was  a  little  snow,  a  little 
ice,  and  very  muggy  weather,  the  streets  for  a  time  were 
very  nasty,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that 
the  Street-Cleaning  Bureau  was  demoralized.  It  does  not 
seem  so  to  Colonel  Waring.  He  w^as  quoted  last  week  as 
saying: 

People  who  tliinlc  they  have  recoj^nized  a  difference  in  the  streets 
since  the  first  of  the  year  are  merely  hypnotized.  In  ray  time  ti^ey 
thought  the  streets  were  much  better  than  ihey  were.  Now  they  think 
they  are  worse  than  they  are. 

So  much  the  more  credit  to  Colonel  Waring,  and  so 
much  the  better  for  us,  if,  now  that  his  head  is  off,  his  soul 
goes  marching  on.  Though  his  head  is  off,  he  can  still  use 
his  eyes,  and  that's  unusual. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit  in  New  York  to  have  a  great 
out-of-door  show  every  year,  and  if  possible  to  have  it  in 
the  spring.  If  a  special  occasion  offers,  the  most  is  made 
of  it;  if  a  special  occasion  is  wanting,  there  is  Memorial 
day  to  fall  back  upon,  which  falls  on  a  more  convenient 
date  than  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  great  parades  of  1893 
and  1897  were  profitable  spectacles  in  many  wjiys.  They 
attracted  hosts  of  people  to  New  York,  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  hotel-keepers,  merchants,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrious find  deserving  persons,  and  made  eiUertainment 
for  a  huge  multitude  of  spectators.  No  doubt  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  of  New  York  likes  suclrshows, 
and  is  glad  when  a  new  one  is  planned.  Doubtless  the 
Charter-day  celebration,  which  is  planned  for  the  first 
week  in  May,  will  be  largely  due  to  the  appre^ciation  of 
our  present  rulers  of  this  detail  of  the  popular  disposition. 
The  plans  for  it  include  activities  which  will  be  spread 
over  May  3,  4,  and  5.  The  expectation  is  that  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  there  will  be  evening  exercises  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  in  New  York  and  at  the  Academy  of  ^lusic 
in  Brooklyn,  and  an  illuminated  naval  parade  on  the  bay 
and  rivers  of  the  city  ;  on  Wednesday  the  programme 
calls  for  a  great  military  parade  in  New  York,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  and  illuminations  and 
fireworks  in  all  the  boroughs.  On  Thursday  there  may 
be  a  civic  and  industrial  parade  and  a  ball.  The  event 
commemorated  is  the  signing  of  the  Greater  New  York 


charter  by  Governor  Morton.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  that  that  was  an  act  the  expedi- 
ency of  which  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  or  one  entirely 
fit  to  be  recalled  with  acclamations;  still,  if  the  money  for 
tlie  celebration  is  forth-coming,  the  show  will  doubtless 
take  place,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
will  be  an  imposing  show.  How  much  heartiness  can  be 
developed  for  this  project,  and  how  much  money  can  be 
raised  to  carry  it  out,  have  yet  to  appear,  but  meanwhile  its 
plans  are  bravely  made  and  invite  execution. 

In  all  the  press  of  war  rumors  the  New  York  papers 
have  found  room  to  m.ention  the  acquisition  by  this  me- 
tropolis of  a  new  resident,  ^Ir.  James  W.  Ellsw^orth,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  bought  himself  a  house  on  the  corner 
of  Sixty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  intends  to'spend 
as  much  of  his  time  in  it  as  he  may  find  convenient.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  is  a  banker  and  an  owner  of  coal-mines,  but  the 
special  peculiarity  which  makes  his  translation  to  New 
York  somewhat  notable  is  that  he  is  a  collector  of  rare 
books.  He  brings  his  books  here  with  him,  and  indeed  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  moving  reason  for  his  migration  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Chicago  is  very  bad  for  books,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  keep  his  treasiu'es  where  they  will  be  subject  to 
less  risk  of  damage.  No  doubt  this  is  a  consideration — 
though  the  great  Chicago  libraries  are  able  to  wash  the 
coal  dust  and  gases  out  of  the  air  they  use  before  it  gets 
to  the  books  —  but  a  rich  collector  who  comes  to  New 
York  has  no  need  to  make  explanations  or  give  excuses. 
His  condition  explains  all.  Collectors  are  naturally  gre- 
garious. They  like  to  get  together  and  envy  one  another, 
and  compare  and  gloat  over  treasures,  and  especially  to 
incite  one  another  to  breakages  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment. To  be  a  collector  all  by  one's  self  is  an  inferior 
sport.  To  be  sure,  there  must  be  many  collectors  in  Chi- 
cago, whose  local  rivalries  help  to  keep  them  alive,  but  to 
each  of  them,  provided  he  is  rich  enough  and  free  to  fol- 
low his  inclination,  there  is  apt  finally  to  come  the  impulse 
to  pack  up  his  things  and  move  them  to  headquarters,  and 
the  headquarters  of  American  collectors  is  undoubtedly 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  has  other  things  besides  books — paint- 
ings, tapestries,  and  other  costly  junk.  No  (loul)t  in  the 
fidness  of  time  they  will  make  an  interesting  auction,  and 
then  we  shall  all  have  a  chance  to  look  tliem  over.  Wel- 
come, Mr.  Ellsw^ortli  I 

In  a  recent  note  on  this  page  of  the  Weekly  about  the 
controversy  over  the  feachino-  of  English  at  Yale  it  was 
remarked  that 'Mhe  branch'Of  the  study  of  English  at 
Harvard  which  has  had  the  greatest  recent  development 
and  excited  the  most  general  interest  has  been  the  study 
of  English  composition."  A  reader  of  the  Weekly  who 
knows  all  about  the  English  courses  at  Flarvard  thinks 
this  opiinon  likely  to  mislead,  and  whites: 

If  I  had  been  asked  to  name  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  had 
received  the  greatest  attention  lately  T  would  say  that  more  has  been 
done  in  luiglish  'ite-ratnre  than  in  English  composition.  If  the  pre- 
fcrihed  couiises  are  left  out  of  consideration  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
even  iii  'liose  literature  plays  an  important  part.  In  English  A,  for 
example,  which  is  prescribed  for  all  first -year  students,  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  is  required,  and  a  certain  amount  of  talk  an  liter- 
ary subjects  is  given  by  instructors.  The  theory  is  that  the  study  of 
literature  and  practice  in  composition  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
largest  course  in  composition  in  the  Sophomore  year— English  22— the 
lectures  are  distinctly  of  a  literary  character.  In  the  courses  in  the 
earlier  literature  linguistics  play  an  important  part,  no  doubt,  but  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  authors  studied  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
never  has  been.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  mass  of  the 
work  in  composition  is  done  by  the  younger  men,  who  are  assistants 
holding  annual  appointments,  and  that  most  of  the  work  in  literature, 
both  the  earlier  and  tlie  later,  is  done  by  the  older  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

I  may  add  that  in  ray  judgment  it  is  quite  as  important  that  a  grad- 
uate should  know  how  to. write  as  that  he  should  know  how  and  wliat 
to  read. 

It  was  noticed  the  other  day  that  tlie  prospectus  of  the 
Woman's  Hotel  Company  did  not  state  by  what  regulations 
the  boarders  in  the  prospective  hotel  for  working-w^omen 
were  to  be  governed.  It  seems  that  the  managc^ment 
appreciates  the  disadvantage  of  set  rules,  and  intends  to 
run  its  house  '*  without  any  restrictions  except  those  con- 
ventional ones  that  obtain  in  any  well-regidated  hotel  for 
mixed  guests."  "It  is  assumed,"  writes  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Preliminary  Conunittee  of  the  proposed 
company,  "  that  a  houseful  of  w^omen  of  the  classes  for 
whose  accommodation  this  first  hotel  is  intended— artists, 
teachers,  journalists  and  writers,  students,  and  the  grades 
of  clerks  earning  liberal  wages — will  behave  themselves 
quite  as  well  as  an  equal  number  of  men,  and  will  not 
need  to  be  put  under  boarding-school  or  institutional 
rules.  If  any  guest  should  discredit  the  house,  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  terminate  her  occu|xancy,  as  all 
rooms  would  be  rented  by  the  day  or  week." 

It  was  not  made  clear  the  other  day  in  the  Weekly 
that  while  dividends  on  the  stock  of  tlie  proposed  hotel 
are  limited  to  five  per  cent.,  the  surplus  ])iofits  which  are 
expected  are  to  be  invested  in  other  sitnilar  hotels,  which 
in  turn  would  expect  to  pay  five-per-cent.  dividends,  so 
that  subscribers'  expectations  of  income  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  the  first  five  per  cent. 

The  point  is  emphasized  that  the  projected  hotel  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  comfort  and  general  welfare  of 
working- women  in  hnvly  good  circumstances,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  from  $6  to  |12  a  week  for  living  expenses. 
"  When  the  housing  of  such  persons  as  these  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  commercial  success,  it  will  be  easier,'' 
writes  Secretary  Kellogg,  "to  secure  the  capital  with 
which  to  care  for  other  classes. " 

A  deserving  class  that  yearns  ceaselessly  for  care  in 
New  York  is  composed  of  self-supporting  working-men 
with  families  of  a  social  turn  and  inured  to  luxury.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  i\Iills  Hotels  and  Wom^i's  Ho- 
tels abound  in  sutlicient  number  this  class  will  g;t  atten- 
tion. At  present  it  has  to  shift  for  itself,  and  shifts  often 
— on  May  1,  September  1,  and  at  other  times — without 
getting  much  satisfaction.  It  is  the  prey  of  capital  instead 
of  being  its  beneficiary,  and  its  normal  state  is  one  of 
distress  on  the  lookout  for  mitigations.  Often  an  unequal 
struggle  ends  by  individual  members  of  it  being  driven 
into  the  country.  Some  day  this  class  ought  to  have  an 
innings,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  bettering  itself.  That 
it  should  serve  forever  as  a  mere  prop  for  land  values  on 
Manhattan  Island  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  rea- 
sonable intention  of  nature. 


The  appearance  in  this  department  of  the  Weekly  of 
a  quotation  of  some  length  from  the  recent  address  of 
Professor  William  James,  before  a  committee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  in  opposition  to  the  Medical  Regis- 
tration bill,  has  seemed  to  a  Boston  reader  to  betoken  "a 
slight  leanmg  towards  Christian  Science."  By  way  of 
stretching  out  a  saving  hand  he  sends  the  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor James,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
March  7.  This  reply  tells,  among  other  things,  of  two 
lamentable  cases  where  Christian  Science  seemed  to  be 
responsible  for  deaths  which  medical  skill  could  probably 
have  averted.  While  such  cases,  which  seem  not  to  be 
very  rare,  may  well  make  people  wary  of  risking  their 
lives  on  so  vague  and  puzzling  a  system  of  cure  as  Chris- 
tian Science,  it  is  another  question  whether  they  warrant 
the  attempt  to  crush  out  that  school  of  experiment  by 
legislation.  The  regtdar  doctors  make  terrible  mistakes, 
but  still  we  cleave  to  them.  If  persons  who  believe  that 
they  have  fair  intelligence,  and  who  are  admitted  to  be  of 
at  least  average  capacity  to  take  care  of  themselves,  want 
to  wager  their  lives  on  the  effectiveness  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence, though  experience  may  prove  a  dear  school,  still,  to 
the  present  paragrapher  it  seems  to  be  expedient  to  let 
them  go  their  own  gait  and  take  their  chances.  As  for 
himself,  if  "Beacon  "  cares  to  know,  he  very  much  prefers 
to  take  his  chances  with  the  regular  doctors,  and  to  intrust 
to  their  charge  any  case  for  the  care  of  which  he  is  in  any 
measure  responsible. 

The  more  the  regulation  of  people's  practices  and  prefer- 
ences can  be  left  to  their  own  common-sense,  the  better. 
The  Boston  aldermen  lately  passed  an  ordinance  against 
the  wearing  of  hats  in  theatres,  which  has  been  strictly 
enforced,  and  seems  to  have  been  effectual  in  abating  the 
theatre-hat  nuisance.  But  some  Boston  women  think  it 
too  sweeping,  and  a  petition  signed  by  120  of  tliem,  many 
of  them  well-known  women,  beseeches  the  board  to  modify 
it  so  as  "  to  permit  the  wearing  of  a  covering  for  the  head 
that,  in  the  managers'  opinion,  is  not  large  enough  to  ob- 
struct the  view."  At  present,  these  petitioners  say,  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance  "often  subjects  persons  to 
embarrassing  annoyance,  and  compels  them,  on  the  un- 
reasonable complaint  of  some  one,  to  run  the  risk  of  ill- 
ness." The  suggestion  thus  implied  that  some  Boston 
ladies  wear  hats  in  the  theatres  to  keep  their  heads  warm 
is  novel  and  interesting,  and  the  Boston  aldermen  must 
be  very  polite  or  very  inexperienced  if  they  didn't  receive 
it  with  smiles. 

The  O'Higgins  is  not  for  sale,  and  The  O'Grady  is  dead. 
We  have  all  learned  what  an  O'lliggiiis  is.  It  is  a  kind 
of  war-ship,  made  to  order  in  England  for  Chili.  Our 
Uncle  Samuel  would  be  glad  to  have  one,  but  there  is  but 
one,  and  that,  as  stated,  is  not  in  the  market. 

Popular  knowledge  about  The  O'Grady  is  less  exact, 
and  consists  largely  of  information,  issued  from  Dublin, 
that  he  died  on  tlie  22d  of  March,  and  that  it  was  on  his 
estate  at  Herbertstown,  in  Kilballyowen,  County  Limerick, 
that  the  ' '  plan  of  campaign  "  was  first  put  into  execution. 
He  was  i)orn  in  1844,  and  his  supplementary  name  was 
Thomas  de  Courcy,  which  indicates,  subject  to  correction 
by  authority,  that  he  was  of  Norman  descent,  and  was 
probably  the  representative  of  one  of  the  Norman  families 
that  settled  in  Ireland  after  the  Conquest.  The  "  plan  of 
campaign  "  was  to  pay  no  rent,  and  thus  compel  evictions. 
If  it  was  executed  on  The  O'Grady 's  estate  it  seems  likely 
to  have  been  done  without  his  complicity,  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  deserves  credit  for  it  in  his  obituaries.  The 
Dublin  despatches  do  not  tell  whether  The  O'Grady  left  a 
successor,  but  doubtless  he  did,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  other  unique  notabilities. 

Governor  Cooke  of  Connecticut,  in  his  fast-day  procla- 
mation, issued  i\Iarch  22,  urges  prayers  that  war  be  avert- 
ed, provided  its  avoidance  is  consistent  with  humanity 
and  national  honor.  In  view  of  information  lately  pub- 
lished about  the  defencelessness  of  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port, the  Governor's  recommendation  seems  timely  and 
judicious. 

It  is  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Sally  Pratt  McLean  Greene's  poem, 
**De  Massa  ob  de  Sheep-fol',"  that  it  should  be  perenni- 
ally attributed  to  authors  who  did  not  write  it.  There 
never  has  been  any  real  doubt  that  Mrs.  Greene  wrote  it. 
It  first  appeared  in  her  book  Towhead.  She  says,  "  Its 
popularity  has  always  oppressed  me  with  a  sort  of  sad- 
ness, as  indicating  on  the  part  of  our  humanity  such  an 
extreme  preponderance  of  black  sheep."  There  is  nothing 
about  the  poem  that  need  make  Mrs.  Greene  sad.  It  hap- 
pened to  her,  when  she  wrote  it,  as  it  happened  to  Dr. 
Holmes  when  he  wrote  the  "  Chambered  Nautilus,"  that 
she  did  better  than  she  could.  Poems  as  good  as  those 
are  not  made,  but  born,  and  the  responsibility  (and  credit) 
for  them  is  not  so  much  that  of  an  author  as  of  a  parent. 
Mrs.  Greene  can  well  afford  to  treat  that  poem  with  affec- 
tion. As  for  her  idea  that  its  popularity  indicates  a  pre- 
ponderance of  black  sheep,  that  seems  hardly  a  justifiable 
conclusion;  but  if  it  is,  the  popularity  of  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  must  betoken  the  same  condition. 

The  annual  report  for  1897  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York  gives  the  league's  "White  List"  of  the  retail 
houses  which  approach  nearest  to  the  league's  standard 
in  their  dealings  with  their  employees.  The  list  includes 
thirty-six  names  of  firms,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
about  a  dozen  of  the  large  dry-goods  concerns,  though 
several  of  the  biggest  are  not  in  it.  The  league's  purpose 
is  to  make  consumers  feel  responsibility  for  producers,  and 
by  the  influence  of  its  members  to  better  the  condition  of 
working-women  and  shop-girls  in  New  York.  Its  mem- 
bers undertake  to  favor  houses  which  use  their  working- 
women  well,  and  shun  those  which  don't.  A  fair  house, 
according  to  the  league's  standard,  is  one  in  which  equal 
work  gets  equal  pay,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  worker; 
in  which  adults  get  at  least  six  dollars  a  week,  paid  week- 
ly; in  which  fines  go  into  a  fund  for  employees'  benefit; 
and  in  which  cash-girls  get  at  least  two  dollars  a  week. 
The  hours  of  a  fair  house  are  from  eight  to  six,  with  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour- for  lunch,  and  one  half-holiday  a 
week  for  two  months  in  summer.  Fair  houses  also  com- 
ply with  sanitary  laws,  provide  seats  for  salesw^omen  (as 
required  by  law),  use  employees  humanely,  show  consid- 
eration for  fidelity  and  length  of  service," and  employ  no 
children  under  fourteen  years  old. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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HURDLING    ON    THREE    HORSES. 


^^THE   WAK   OF  THE   WORLDS/^* 

One  takes  up  a  new  book  from  Mr.  Wells's  pen  with 
the  certainty  of  being  forced  to  admiration  of  its  author's 
literary  skill.  In  the  eight  or  nine  volumes  which  have 
pronounced  him  one  of.  the  most  original  and  felicitous 
writers  among  the  younger  English  novelists  no  one  can 
dispute  the  presence  of  a  veritable  instinct  for  story-tell- 
ing. The  terse  impressionism  of  his  style  would  vitalize 
any  plot,  even,  the  dullest.  But  Mr.  Wells  has  other  qual- 
ities besides  the  knack  of  writing  well.  He  has  a  most 
powerful  imagination,  wiiich  he  disciplines  by  a  constant 
use  of  calculating  precision  in  the  choice  of  words;  a  deli- 
cate and  insinuating  wit;  above  all — brains.  He  can  think 
as  well  as  write;  his  ideas  are  founded  on  know^lcdge,  and 
will  bear  the  seal  of  scientitic  analysis.  A  certain  prod- 
igality of  cleverness  has  so  far  stood  between  him  and 
the  wide  popularity  he  deserves — a  cleverness  purchased 
at  times  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  spirit  of  nature  which 
Lowell  used  to  commend  as  the  essence  of  all  good  liter- 
ature. A  man  of  letters  who  is  also  a  student  of  science 
turns  instinctively  to  scientific  possibilities  for  his  themes, 
and  in  handling  them  is  very  apt  to  produce  wliat  is  mere- 
ly an  intellectual  tovr  de  force.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  avoid 
tills  pitfall  in  his  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.  The  Time  Ma- 
chine, on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  many  of  the  tales  in 
Thirty  Stranr/e  Stories,  was  not  only  completely  successful 
in  its  attempt  upon  the  reader's  intellect,  but  absolutely 
satisfying  as  a  story. 

The  War  of  the  Worlds  is  a  tale  after  this  kind.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
the  horrors  of  their  initial  successes,  and  their  final  defeat 
and  death.  Whether  the  book  can  boast  of  a  scientific 
justification  or  not  is  not  a  matter  of  literary  concern.  It 
is  written  as  a  story,  and  as  a  story  it  must  be  judged.  To 
urge  as  one  of  its  merits  that  it  is  possible,  or  true,  or  likely 
to  happen,  is  to  confound  a  tale  with  a  treatise.  Luckily  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  any  such  impertinent  defence.  By 
virtue  of  its  rare  imagination  and  picturesque  language  it 
is  raised  above  the  suspicion  of  mere  juggling.  He  has 
preserved  the  human,  individual  interest  without  losing 
the  efif<^ct;iveness  of  his  supernatural  adventures.  He 
burns  it  into  us  that  thus  Ave  too  should  have  felt  and 
acted  in  the  presence  of  a  Martian  invasion.  A  writer 
who  sets  out  to  thrill  you  with  a  display  of  imaginative 
horrors  must  be  very  sure  of  his  weapons.  There  exists 
for  him  no  comfortable  resting-place  between  failure  and 
success.  If  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer;  if  he  succeeds, 
his  success  is  absolute  and  patent.  The  reason  must  be 
won  over  to  surrender  its  last  outpost,  or  the  book  re- 
mains simply  a  piece  of  cleverness.  In  reading  The  War 
of  the  Worlds  the  issue  i.s  never  in  doubt.  The  book  grips 
you  from  the  start,  and  holds  you  captive,  just  as  Jules 
Verne's  romances  used  to  entrance  your  boyish  imagina- 
tion. Much  of  its  strength  is  due  to  th(;  contrast  between 
the  tale  itself  and  Mr.  Wells's  manner  of  telling  it.  He  has 
a  complete  check  over  his  imagination,  and  makes  it  ef- 
fective by  turning  his  most  horrible  fancies  into  language 
of  the  simplest,  least  startling  denomination.  The  calm 
elaborateness  of  detail  and  tiie  matter-of-fact  fashi(m  in 
which  he  sets  about  engravinc:  the  most  thrilling  incidents 
on  our  minds,  have  all  the  effect,  only  in  another  way,  of 
Mr.  Stockton's  immovable  gravity  in  the  midst  of  his 
*  The  War  of  the  Worlds,  by  H.  G.  Wklls.    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1  50. 


funniest  yarns.  The  War  of  the  Worlds  is  not  only  a  tale 
of  capital  interest,  it  has  the  precision  and  reasonableness, 
the  sense  of  distance  and  proportion,  that  are  the  founda- 
tion of  imaginative  literature.  Sydney  Brooks. 


THE   TRAINING   OF   CAVALRY. 

BY    FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 

Irj.USTRATKD   BY    TlIK    AuTHOB. 

It  was  some  two  years  since  I  had  visited  the  cavalry 
post  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia.  At  that  time  I  had  sup- 
posed that  our  new  system  of  horse-training  and  Cos- 
sack riding  had  reached  the  limitations  of  man  and  beast. 
But  on  recently  seeing  the  drill  1  was  amazed  to  find  that 
tliere  are  seemingly  no  bounds  to  this  thing.  The  horses 
seem  to  use  their  brains  almost  as  much  as  the  riders  use 
theirs,  while  in  no  circus  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  has  the  riding  equalled  what  all  United  States  troopers 
can  do  at  that  post. 

I  fear  almost  to  tell  about  it.  I  should  not  expect  to 
be  believed  had  not  mtiny  thousands  of  delighted  people 
witnessed  the  same  feats  by  some  of  th'^  same  troopers 
at  the  admirable  Military  and  Athletic  Tournament  held 
recently  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York. 

In  the  first  place.  Colonel  Sumner,  commanding  the 
Sixth  Cavalry,  said  distinctly  it  was  his  policy  not  to  per- 
mit anything  like  competition,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  ex- 
tra training  of  a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
and  to  its  attendant  jealousy  or  laxity.  Consequently 
cooks,  extra-duty  men,'  and  all  other  enlisted  men  at  Fort 
Myer  can  do  everything  which  one  sees  in  the  riding- 
hall.  Every  soldier  is  of  necessity  an  athlete  in  training; 
he  could  not  be  otherwise.  They  are  all  Americans— a 
very  high  grade  of  young  fellows — all  good  material  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  some  for  even  higher 
honors  if  war  should  summon  their  energies.  They  are 
each  and  every  one  finished  horsemen  as  well  as  daring 
riders,  not  only  practically,  but  theoretically. 

Lieutenant  Short  of  Troop  A  was  good  enough  to  ini- 
tiate me  into  the  opening  secrets  by  taking  two  freshly 
arrived  "remounts,"  not  previously  ridden  or  handled,  to 
the  riding-hall.  Here  he  put  on  his  "  hackamore "  in 
lieu  of  a  bridle,  and  by  a  simple  system  of  ropes  running 
from  broad-straps  around  the  pasterns  to  rings  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  broad  leather  surcingle  he  began.  He  slowly 
brought  the  horse  to  its  knees,  saying, "  Lie— down—down 
—down."  The  horse  fought,  but  not  very  hard,  because 
Mr.  Short  was  so  patient  and  gentle  with  it.  He  sought 
not  to  excite  or  anger  the  animal.  He  would  have  taken 
all  day  if  necessary,  but  after  ten  minutes  the  horse  suc- 
cumbed to  the  inevitable  and  lay  down.  It  was  petted 
and  allowed  to  rise,  when  the  other  one  was  handled  simi- 
larly. Thus  the  liorses  came  to  recognize  that  man  was 
their  master,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 

These  being  particularly  tractable  beasts,  Mr.  Short  said 
lie  would  carry  their  training  farther  at  that  time,  in  my 
interest,  although  it  was  not  the  custom  to  do  so,  for  fear 
of  overdoing  matters.  He  threw  a  horse,  and  upon  its 
recovering  its  feet,  mounted  it  bareback.  The*  horse 
was  dazed,  and  did  not  apparently  mind  this  new  indig- 
nity. It  was  then  put  through  the  "  bending  "  move- 
ments by  the  easy  leg  pressure,  to  which  it  lent  ready 


obedience.  Then  it  was  led  up  to  a  low  brush  hurdle  at 
the  end  of  a  chute,  and  following  a  veteran  troop-horse, 
was  forced  over  the  hurdle  on  a  "lunge."  After  their 
first  lesson  these  two  horses  were  better  broken  than  half 
the  mounts  one  sees  in  the  parks.  A\\  that  remains  is 
wrought  out  by  patience,  and  never  by  any  possibility  is 
a  horse  hurt  or  maddened  by  too  great  a  call  on  its  ener- 
gies. When  the  horse  is  issued  to  a  soldier  the  man  takes 
it  to  the  riding -hall  in  his  leisure  moments  and  puts 
it  carefully  through  its  schooling.  If  a  horse  by  over- 
training becomes  resentful  it  is  let  out  of  school  for  the 
day — for  all  the  woi-ld  like  a  sulky  hoy.  They  do  not 
rub  an  education  into  it. 

As  to  the  trooper,  he  is  gone  at  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  is  found  at  long  intervals  that  some  men  are  too  clumsy 
or  timid  for  horse-soldiers,  and  they  go  elsewhere.  But 
by  proceeding  gently,  by  a  vigorous  training  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  soldier  gains  confidence  in  himself.  At  the  end  of 
a  time,  which  varies  greatly  in  men,  he  will  attempt  abso- 
lutely anything  with  a  horse,  and  he  has  so  much  activity, 
so  muclj  knowledge  of  how  to  fall,  so  much  "horse sabe," 
that  he  is  seldom  hurt  as  he  sprawls  in  the  soft  tan-bark 
of  the  ring. 

Four  troops  were  successively  drilled  in  the  hall  before 
an  admiring  audience  —  the  first  two  in  intricate  music- 
rides,  side  passages  in  line,  lying  down,  and  manoeuvres 
calculated  to  show  their  perfect  training. 

The  third  troop,  drilled  by  Lieutenant  Nissen,  came  in 
bareback — and  liere  is  where  I  am  afraid  of  my  state- 
ments. I  should  not  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it. 
One  should  be  or  have  been  a  bit  of  a  horseman  himself 
fully  to  appreciate  such  a  thing.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  in  my  drawings  some  of  the  most  astonishing  feats; 
and,  mind  you,  these  Avere  performed  by  every  horse  and 
man  on  the  tan-bark.  The  hurdle-jumping  was  done  by 
men  of  Lieutenant  Short's  troop  while  standing  up  in  the 
saddle  with  their  coarse  shoes  on.  This,  I  am  told,  is  more 
difficult  than  when  they  are  bareback  with  rubber-soled 
tennis-shoes. 

The  Roman  race  was  indulged  in  by  three  men  at  a 
time,  eacli  controlling  three  horses  bareback.  They  were 
in  a  large  riding-hall,  and  not  in  a  circus  ring,  and  the 
liorses  were  run  at  top  speed — so  fast,  indeed,  that  two  of 
them  were  upset  on  the  turns. 

There  was  nuich  besides  this— notably  a  soldier  running 
beside  three  linked  horses,  vaulting  while  at  the  hurdle 
jump  clean  over  two  mounts  to  land  on  the  nigh  horse. 
Also,  when  mounted  double,  and  at  full  career,  the  men 
changed  plact3S  in  a  most  astonishing  way,  the  front  rider 
whirling  with  his  back  to  the  rear  man  while  supported 
by  his  heel  on  the  rear  rider's  toe. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  our  cavalry 
soldiers  play  their  game  so  well.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
seen  any  class  of  riders  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  could 
do  as  well  or  anything  like  as  well — a  large  part  of  the 
"  flash"  riding  of  Cossacks  and  Comanche  Indians  being 
done  by  artificial  aids  of  either  saddlery  or  loops  of  vari- 
ous sorts  which  support  them. 

I  wish  those  blatant  patriots  who  are  so  ready  to. rely 
on  our  10.000,000  able-bodied  but  untrained  "available'* 
men  in  the  event  of  w-ar  could  go  and  look  these  cavalry- 
men over,  and  ask  themselves  how  long  it  will  take  to 
qualify  the  proper  proportion  of  this  material  for  troopers 
for  the  Sixth  Cavalry. 
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IX.— IRRIGATION   IN   WESTERN   Kx\NSAS  AND 
WESTERN   NEBRASKA. 

ONE  of  the  professors  of  the  Kansas  State  iVgricult 
iiral  College  said  to  me,  while  discussing  the 
prospect  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  in  west- 
ern Kansas  and  western  Nebraska: 

"  It  is  possible  and  entirely  probable  that  in  a  few  years 
w^e  may  see  church  congregations  praying  for  wind  in- 
stead of  for  rain  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  Middle  West. 
For  witli  wind  it  will  be  possible  to  pump  up  the  waters 
that  have  been  stored  in  the  earth  beneath  for  centuries. 
A  (bought  of  wind  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  bad  Jis 
if  not  worse  than  a  drought  of  water." 

In  this  remark  of  the  Kansas  professor  there  was  eco- 
nomic truth  o£  vast  importance  to  the  arid  parts  of  the 
Middle  West.  A  few  years  ago  the  cry  in  those  regions, 
according  to  Governor  Leedy,  was,  "Irrigate  or  emi- 
grate." Hundreds  of  farmers  irrigated  and  thousands 
emigrated.  Statistics  show  that  the  population  in  Kansas 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  in  1889  was  81,279;  in  1895,  in 
the  same  territory,  it  was  only  49,850.  More  than  31,000 
of  the  population  emigrated  in  six  years.  A  few  hundred 
of  them  pei'haps  died.  They  had  gone  into  the  western 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the  boom-times  of  the 
eighties,  and  even  did  fairly  w^ell  in  the  years  that  follow- 
ed immediately,  when  there  was  an  excess  of  rainfall. 
Then  normal  conditions  began  to  prevail,  and  the  hard 
times,  which  were  as  hard  to  bear  as  blistering  droughts, 
arrived,  and  the  exodus  from  the  region  of  despair  began, 
and  continued  until  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  had 
moved  out,  and  many  of  those  who  remained  wished  that 
they  could  go  also.  Villages  and  homes  were  deserted 
over  a  wide  reach  of  territory,  and  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
blasted  hopes  and  the  unequal  contest  with  nature  w^ere 
evident  on  every  hand.  One  of  these  hopeless  struggles, 
recorded  in  an  address  of  Edward  McLernon  at  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Irrigation  Association, 
was  so  noteworthy  that  it  is  recounted  here: 

111  1S81  I  located  at  Sidney,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  west,  tlieu  a 
coiiiUry  of  cattle  and  sheep  ranches.    In  1885,  tlie  farmers,  lured  on  by 
the  rains  and  dews  which  fell  on  a  soil  as  fertile  as  any  on  top  of  earth, 
took  the  entire  country,  and  the  cattle-man  had  to  go.     Some  very 
strong  colonies  were  planted  hi  Cheyenne  County— then  large  enough 
for  an  empire  in  itself— the  area  being  6,000,000  acres.   Notable  among 
these  was  a  colony  of  Dunkards,  about  fifty  families  in  all.    They  lo- 
cated on  a  divid(!  immediately  south  of  the  town  of  Sidney.     Several 
built  residences  costing  from  $1500  to  $3000,  with  barns  and  outbuild- 
ings which  would  do  credit  to  any  country.    All 
were  comfortably  fixed,  and  if  any  one  lacked,  he 
was  promptly  assisted  by  his  friends  and  neigli- 
bors.   They  fenced  their  land,  and  nearly  every  one 
had  a  windmill.     They  were  well  supplied  with 
good  heavy  Eastern  horses,  and  the  best  and  most 
improved  macliinery,  all  of  which  they  shipped  in 
car  lots.     Some  brought  their  houses  framed,  all 
ready  to  set  up.    A  large  church  building  was  erect- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  colony,  neatly  painted  out- 
side, and  well  furnished  and  seated  with  plain  sub- 
stantial furniture. 

Hard-working,  thrifty,  economical,  temperate, 
and  intelligent,  weighted  down  with  none  of  the 
vices,  and  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  which  we 
regard  as  essential  to  success,  located  upon  a  soil 
as  rich  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  can  we  won- 
der that  not  one  of  these  people  ever  doubted  that 
he  had  indeed  found  a  goodly  land— that  here  he 
could  live,  and  here  would  he  slumber,  awaiting 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  the  children  of 
men  before  the  judgment-seat?  It  is  with  feelinirs 
of  deepest  sorrow  tliat  I  record  the  fact  that  all 
these  good  people  have  abandoned  their  farms. 
Some  have  taken  land  in  the  valleys  under  irriga- 
tion, and  have  gone  to  work  with  renewed  energy, 
but  the  larger  number  were  too  much  discouraged 
to  think  of  making  another  effort,  and,  very  fool- 
ishly, I  think,  went  East  to  commence  the  balUe 
of  life  anew. 

So  the  story  of  abandoned  farms  in  the 
East  was  repeated  in  the  West,  but  under 
entirely  different  conditions.  The  West- 
ern farms  were  fertile,  rich  in  all  the 
needed  chemical  properties  that  make 
agriculture  profitable.  Kain  alone  was  needed  to  make 
millions  of  acres  of  land  of  milk  and  honey.  But  of  rain 
there  w^as  little.  "Dry  farming"  was  a  failure;  wet 
farming  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  parched  condi- 
tion of  the  land  responded  to  the  parched  condition  of  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  many  a  w^eary  man  and  woman. 
They  fled  from  the  land, with  what  belongings  they  could 
save,  as  if  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  fire. 
Nature  had  repulsed  that  attack  upon  her  frontier.  In 
the  w^ords  of  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Frost,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Irrigation  of  Kansas,  there  were  two  alternatives 
only.  One  was  "to  turn  back  these  broad  plains  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  the  cattle-men,  to  lead  upon  them  a 
wild  nomadic  life  shorn  of  the  advantages  of  society, 
schools,  churches,  and  all  higher  enjoj^ments.  The  other 
was  to  adopt  a  new  method,  a  different  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  renew  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  adverse 
conditions  of  nature." 

The  second  alternative  was  chosen.  The  battle  has 
been  resinned,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  extraor- 
dinary condition  of  affairs  prevails  in  that  arid  territory — 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  in  time  may  bring  about  the 
subjugation  of  the  land  to  the  complete  uses  of  man. 
These  conditions  are  wrapped  up  in  these  facts:  There  is  a 
very  small  rainfall  in  all  that  territory,  not  sufficient  in  it- 
self to  supply  the  needs  of  agricultural  vegetation;  there 
is  a  known  and  almost  steady  velocity  of  the  wind,  blow- 
ing with  the  greatest  strength  and  regularity  in  the  spring 
and  summer;  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  water  in  great 
sheets,  rivers,  and  lakes  under  all  of  the  upland  or  arid 
parts  of  the  region,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  even  be 


guessed,  and  the  accumulation,  according  to  Professor 
Erasmus  Haworth,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  may  be 
the  result  of  the  rains  and  snows  "  for  thousands  of  cen- 
turies." By  the  utilization  of  the  winds  above  the  earth 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth  the  lands  may  be  brought 
into  a  condition  that  will  support  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  rainfall,  according  to  records  of  forty  years,  is  84 
inches  a  year  in  eastern  Nebraska,  and  oidy  18  inches  in 
western  Nebraska.  In  eastern  Kansas  the  rainfall  annu- 
ally is  80  inches,  and  on  the  western  edge  of  the  State  it  is 
from  15  to  17  inches  a  year.  The  rain-clouds  come  up  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drop  the  moisture  freely  on  the 
eastern  third  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  The  mid- 
dle parts  of  these  States  get  a  rainfall  of  from  20  to  25 
inches — sufficient  to  maintain  vegetation  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  These  belts  are  called  the  semi-arid  parts 
of  the  region.  In  time  of  drought  they  suffer  grievous- 
ly. In  the  western  third,  called  the  upland  territory  be- 
cause of  the  gradual  slope  of  the  earth  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  have  the  arid  territory.  In  the  east,  or 
well  watered  part  of  this  country,  the  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  is  about  750  feet.  It  gradually  rises,  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven  feet  a  mile,  until,  on  the  w^estern  border,  it 
has  an  elevation  of  more  tlian  3300  feet. 

Now  for  the  wind  currents.  Exhaustive  study  has  been 
made  of  these  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  Kansas. 
It  has  been  found  that  for  the  five  months  from  April  to 
August,  inclusive,  the  wind  blows  steadily,  almost,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour  for  seventeen  hours 
of  the  day.  But  it  has  been  found  that,  beginning  in  June, 
the  rale  of  wund  diminishes  rapidly  in  power-supply.  In  Au- 
gust the  wind  often  blows  only  seven  hours  a  day,  instead 
of  seventeen.  In  1894  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  August 
w^as  only  4.4  miles  an  hour.  Now  it  has  been  found  that 
in  using  the  wind  for  pumping  water  from  wells  a  velocity 
under  six  or  above  thirtj^  miles  an  hour  is  useless.  Taking 
the  entire  year  into  consideration,  it  has  been  found  that 
69  per  cent,  of  the  wind  blows  by  in  the  five  months  from 
April  to  August,  inclusive.  The  sudden  drop  in  July  and 
August  is  most  serious  to  those  who  depend  upon  wind  to 
secure  water  from  day  to  day.  Tables  for  five  years  show 
that  the  greatest  part  of  useless  winds  come  in  August. 
The  average  horse-power  derived  from  a  ten-foot  wind- 
mill may  be  set  in  round  numbers  at  3000  for  a  month,  or 
100  a  day.  In  August  the  horse-power  in  such  a  mill 
drops  to  about  1350,  or  less  than  one-half.  The  actual 
figures  are:  April,  5133  horse-powder;  May,  4242 ;  June, 
2912;  July,  1951;  August,  1358;  September  (too  late  to  be 
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of  much  benefit  to  crops),  2712.  It  is  known  therefore 
almost  exactly  how  great  and  how  constant  are  the  lifting 
powder  of  these  smart  breezes  that  swe(;p  daily  over  the 
prairies — breezes  such  as  are  not  known  in  the  East. 

More  surprising  even  than  tiie  data  about  the  wind  are 
the  data  about  the  water  in  that  region,  especially  in  the 
uplands.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember  that 
whaler  is  essentially  a  geologic  output.  Its  conservation, 
flow,  rate  of  supply,  are  as  much  a  matter  of  geologic  de- 
termination as  are  similar  characteristics  of  natural  gas  or 
oil.  Now  there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  water-supply 
to  be  found  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  outside  of  flowing 
streams  and  conserved  rainfall.  The  first  is  the  under- 
flow that  is  present  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  region  where 
a  river  runs.  It  is  such  a  flow  as  may  be  found  near  all 
rivers  in  what  are  known  as  humid  States.  One  may  dig 
down  anywhere  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  such  valleys 
and  find  an  ample  supply  of  water.  There  is  little  trouble 
to  secure  a  w  ater-supply  in  any  of  these  lowlands,  even  in 
the  arid  regions  of  the  west.  It  is  believed  generally  that 
the  underflow  from  nearly  all  the  rivers  would  water 
twice  as  much  territory  as  the  direct  flow  of  the  streams 
themselves  if  the  water  were  turned  out  upon  the  land 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  ocean.  So  preva- 
lent is  water  in  all  the  lowlands,  east  or  west,  that  one 
may  dismiss  it  from  further  consideration  in  talking  of  the 
general  situation.  But  these  lauds  are  only  a  small  part 
compjued  with  the  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  that 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  such  water. 

For  the  uplands  it  is  especially  important  to  note  that 
there  are  two  distinct  supplies  of  whaler  to  be  had.     One 


is  from  what  are  known  as  Dakota  sandstone  deposits,  and 
the  other  is  from  what  are  known  as  the  tertiary  deposits. 
In  these  two  sources  of  supply  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
have  unlimited  water  undeilying  the  entire  territory,  hun- 
dreds and  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  deep.  They  are  veri- 
table oceans.  The  trouble  is  to  get  the  whaler  out.  The 
tertiary  supply  lies  nearest  the  surface  in  the  uplands.  It 
is  to  be  found  at  depths  of  from  50  to  200  feet.  The  Da- 
kota supply  in  that  region  lies  as  deep  as  1000  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  Kansas  the  Dakota  formation  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  data  regarding  its  extent  have  been  secured. 
The  State  authorities  of  Kansas  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  w^ater  capa- 
bilities of  this  Dakota  sandstone.  It  lies  between  two 
layers,  a  floor  and  a  roof,  of  impervious  shales.  Surface 
water  cannot  get  into  it.  It  is  from  300  to  1000  feet  deep. 
It  is  filled  with  water,  wdiich  is  supposed  to  have  run  into 
it  'way  back  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Hogback"  ridge 
of  the*^  Rockies,  where  the  Dakota  formation  was  pushed 
to  the  surface  and  is  an  outcropping  ledge  for  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory.  It  is  along  this  ridge  that  the  water  is 
supposed  to  have  run  into  the  ground  for  "thousands  of 
centuries,"  and  it  is  there  now,  simply  w^ailing  for  man  to 
use  it. 

This  formation  is  1500  miles  long  and  500  miles  wide, 
and  man  cannot  comprehend  its  possibilities.  It  is  inex- 
haustible. Many  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  into  it 
where  there  w\as  a  pressure  due  to  certain  well-know^n 
geologic  reasons,  but  on  the  whole  it  lies  too  far  below 
the  surface  to  be  of  much  use,  according  to  the  present 
methods  of  raising  water  from  the  earth.  In  those  parts 
of  the  surface  where  the  formation  may  be  reached  easily 
there  is  an  abundant  w^ater-supply  from  other  sources. 
Nevertheless,  this  vast  deposit  lies  deep  in  the  earth  for 
future  use,  and  it  is  directly  under  that  part  of  the  coun-  . 
try  where  the  soil  is  arid,  and  where  the  winds — natuie's 
agent  to  lift  the  w^ater  from  the  ground — blow  steadiest 
and  most  freely  day  after  day. 

The  tertiary"  supply  of  water  underlying  the  uplands 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  great  slope  east  from  the  Rockies 
is  not  so  well  known  as  the  Dakota  supply.     Its  source 
and  its  amount  or  rate  of  supply  are  unknown.     It  seems 
to  have  a  steady  percolating  movement  through  the  sands, 
and  in  a  thin  sheet  to  extend  all  over  the  region  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Missouri  River  Yalley,  where  it  becomes 
like  any  other  underflow^  w\ater  in  humid  countries.    How 
fast  this  sheet  water  flows  and  exactly  how  deep  it  reaches 
geology  has  settled  only  in  a  general  Avay.    It  is  known  that 
it  lies  from  50  to  200  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  upland  territory,  and  that  it 
has  an  impervious  and  uneven  floor.     It 
has  no  roof  like  the  Dakota  formation, 
and  the  moisture  from  the  earth  probably 
feeds  the  supply. 

Some  of  the  authorities  assert  that  this 
tertiary  w^ater-supply,  like  that  of  the  Da- 
kota, is  an  accumidation  of  centuries,  and 
that  its  extent  is  unlimited.  Others  con- 
tend that  its  supply  is  simply  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  water  that  soaks  through 
the  ground,  and  that  after  the  lakes  and 
shallow  depths  of  its  water  shall  have 
been  exhausted  only  the  normal  conser- 
vation from  year  to  year  will  be  of  use 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Others  still  con- 
tend that  the  supply  is  both  from  the  stor- 
age of  centuries  and  from  the  collections 
year  by  year;  and  still  others  assert  that 
the  Dakota  and  the  tertiary  formations 
meet  in  certain  regions  imderground,  and 
simply  exchange  supplies  with  each  other 
when  there  is  a  lack  on  either  side.  This 
tertiary  supply,  it  is  known,  covers  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  State  of  Kansas,  and 
probably  of  Nebraska,  and  is  spread  com- 
paratively close  to  the  surface  in  the  arid 
legions.  Already  more  than  2000  wells 
are  drawing  water  from  it.  Occasionally 
the  floor  of  the  deposit,  which  is  known 
to  be  very  uneven,  projects  itself  upw^ard 
above  the  level  of  the  water-supply,  that 
is  mingled  with  the  sand  and  gravel.  Borings  to  reach 
water  sometimes  strike  this  raised  floor,  and  as  a  result  no 
water  is  reached,  while  within  half  a  mile  it  is  abundant. 
These  irregularities  of  the  floor,  however,  are  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  ride  that  the  w^ater  is  to  be  found  to 
some  extentin  all  parts  of  the  arid  country.  To  show  the 
amount  of  supply  of  this  water,  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Frost,  of  the 
Kansas  Irrigation  Commission,  has  printed  the  following: 

The  Hutchinson  Packing  Company  is  rlaily  pumping  5,000,000  gal- 
lons from  tills  so-called  underflow  reservoir  at  a  depth  of  not  exceed- 
ing forty  feet,  and  from  beneath  a  tract  of  land  150  by  150  feet,  with  no 
indication  whatsoever  of  any  diminution  in  the  water-supply,  which 
alone  would  cover  6000  acres  of  land  with  water  one  foot  in  depth 
each  year— more  than  enough  water  to  insure  a  most  bountiful  crop  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  where  the  average  rainfall  is  26  inches;  an 
ocean  of  water  beneath  them,  an  inexiiaustible  fountain  to  draw 
from. 

There  have  been  much  talk  of  storage  of  rainfall  and 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  how  many  acres  the  use  of 
such  waters  would  reclaim,  but  there  has  been  no  prac- 
tical method  suggested  of  catching  the  water  that  runs 
off  a  farm  and  preserving  it  for  use  when  a  drought  comes. 
The  most  practical  method  is  to  subsoil  the  land — that  is, 
to  plough  to  a  ffreat  depth  and  allow  the  flood- waters  to 
rim  over  this  land  and  soak  in,  the  moisture  to  be  re- 
tained for  a  long  lime,  and  to  be  available  for  plants  wdth 
long  roots. 

Science  having  proclaimed  the  presence  of  two  great 
strata  of  w^ater  beneath  the  arid  regions,  and  experiment 
in  well-digging  having  proved  it,  trustworthy  data  re- 
garding the  wind  and  its  power  having  been  secured  from 
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one  of  the  best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  West,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  shall  man  combine  these  two  elements  and 
reclaim  the  land  that  now  resembles  a  desert  to  some  ex- 
tent? 

With  present  implements  and  tools  scientific  work 
along  this  line  is  not  satisfactory.  Professor  Hood  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  says  that  he  is  sure  an 
immense  future  awaits  the  use  of  the  wind  in  irrigation. 
Little  study  and  inventive  talent  have  been  applied  to  this 
problem  as  yet.  What  is  needed  most  is  machinery  that 
will  vary  the  lifting  power  according  as  the  wind  is  light 
or  strong,  and  that  will  not  call  for  a  definite  load,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  energy.  Professor  Hood  also  says  such  ma- 
chinery must  be  nearly  automatic,  and  must  run  almost 
without  oil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average  farmer 
will  not  climb  a  ladder  to  oil  the  machinery  of  a  wind- 
mill. Any  one  who  has  seen  costly  farm  machinery 
standing  out-of-doors  in  all  sorts  of  weather  in  Kansas 
will  understand  why  the  farmers  will  not  climb  ladders 
to  keep  windmill  machinery  in  order. 

All  througij  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
the  visitor  will  see  strange  contrivances  that  the  farmers 
have  fixed  up,  many  of  them  in  half  violation  of  well- 
known  laws  of  physics,  to  pump  up  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion. Poverty  practically  drove  the  farmers  to  attempt 
irrigation,  and  hence  the  machinery  used  has  been  such 
as  poverty-stricken  men  would  devise.  Many  farmers 
who  were  not  poor  also  contrived  home-made  pumping 
apparatus,  owing  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  irrigation 
results. 

Nebraska  apparently  has  taken  the  lead  in  fashion- 
ing these  affairs,  and  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see 
what  are  known  as  "jumbo"  mills  and  "go-devil"  mills 
pumping  water  for  little  patches  of  irrigated  property  in 
that  State,  Professor  E.  H.  Barbour,  of  the  Nebraska 
State  University,  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  these 
crude  windmills  and  their  possibilities,  and  has  published 
his  view^s  extensively  in  agricultural  and  other  newspa- 
pers. He  has  found  that  the  average  cost  of  these  mills 
that  are  knocked  together  on  the  farm  is  only  about  $6. 
They  are  made  from  old  broken  machinery,  and  generally 
face  toward  the  south.  A  long  rectangular  box  is  first 
constructed,  and  on  the  sides  rests  the  axle  of  the  revolv- 
ing part  of  the  machinery.  From  four  to  eight  arms  pro- 
ject from  this  axle.  The  wind  catches  one  of  these  arms 
and  thrusts  it  down  into  the  box,  where  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  breeze,  and  this  pushes  up  another  arm,  which  is 
caught  by  the  breeze  and  whirled  around  down  into  the 
hold,  and  so  arm  after  arm  or  sail  after  sail  is  raised,  and 
the  axle  turns  in  the  wind,  the  power  being  applied  to  a 
pump  that  raises  the  water  from  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mills  is  a  little 
"jumbo"  in  Kearney, Nebraska,  that  cost  only  $1  50.  It 
is  6  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  9  feet  long,  and  has  eight  fans. 
This  mill  saved  a  slrawberry-patdCa  garden;  and  some 
small  fruit  in  the  worst  drought  that  Nebraska  ever  ex- 
perienced. There  is  another  of  these  mills-at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  which  is  9  feet  wide,  13  feet  high,  13  feet  long, 
and  which  cost  only  |8.  The  box  is  made  of  discarded  I 
lumber  about  the  place,  and  the  sails  are  wooden  frames 
on  which  old  coffee-sacks  are  stretched.  This  odd  con- 
trivance irrigates  five  acres  of  garden -land,  and  supplies 
a  reservoir  150  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep. 
Another  peculiar  kind  of  windmill  is  what  is  known  as  a 
merry-go-round  mill.  It  has  sails  that  spread  themselves 
out  full  automatically  when  the  wind  is  at  their  backhand 
turn, an  edge  and  cut  through  the  wind  when  it  is  against 
them  as  the  affair  whirls  around.  Professor  Barbour,  in 
pointing  out  the  crudities  of  these  mills,  says;  "They 
all  point  to  a  tendency  to  invent  along  the  line  of  para- 
mount importance  to  agriculture.  And  who  dares*  say 
that  these  crude  mills  may  not  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
only  agricultural  problem  of  the  West— that  is,  methods 
of  supplying  sufficient  moisture  at  the  critical  moment 
for  growing  crops?" 

In  talking  of  the  value  of  these  mills,  Professor  Bar- 
bour tells  this  story  in  the  Farm  Implement  News: 

The  largest  and  best  l^iiown  jnmbo  mill  in  the  eastern  third  of  the 
State  is  probal)Iy  that  of  Joliii  Tannahiil,  market-gardener  and  nurs- 
ery-man, of  Columbns,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.  It  rises  like  a  great 
winged  spectre  above  the  lake  of  water  which  it  supplies  by  its  two 
heavy  pumps.  This  mill  irrigates  ten  acres  successfully,  and  is  now 
so  surrounded  by  a  growth  of  timber  that  it  stands  in  llie  midst  of  a 
miniature  forest  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  camera.  Plioto- 
graphs  taken  six  to  eight  years  ago  sliow  a  level  prairie  diversified 
chiefly  by  a  huge  jumbo  and  a  pond.  This  sudden  transformation  can 
be  better  understood  by  the  Westerner  than  by  the  Easterner.  On 
tlie  treeless  prairie  the  cottonwood  and  otiur  trees  often  attain,  in 
eight  years,  a  height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  ten  to 
twelve  Indies.  The  writer  has  seen  many  a  house  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska surrounded  by  a  forest  so  dense,  though  not  ten  years  old,  as 
to  shut  out  the  camera,  or  rather  shut  in  all  tlie  farm  buildings,  the 
irrigating -pond,  and  the  stately  windmill  and  tower,  so  that  photo- 
graphs, no  matter  how  desirable  and  instructive,  were  impossible. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  getting  the  water  above- 
ground  in  a  crude  way.  The  real  effective  windmill  is 
yet  to  be  invented  for  tapping  the  great  tertiary  under- 
flow or  the  deep  Dakota  waters.  At  present  Nebraska 
leads  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  by  diverting  the  streams 
that  flow  through  the  State.  It  has  an  irrigation  law 
patterned  largely  after  the  law  of  Wyoming,  which  aims 
to  give  the  largest  use  of  the  public  waters  to  the  farm- 
ers. The  State  has  a  State  Board  of  Irrigation,  which 
grants  permits  to  companies  and  individuals  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  rivers.  The  claims  are  known  popularly  as 
the  old  and  the  new  claims,  deriving  that  designation  from 
the  fact  that  in  1895  the  irrigation  law  of  the  State  was 
changed.  The  new  claims  have  been  filed  under  the  re- 
vised law.  The  old  applications  for  water  numbered 
2200,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  the  ditches  amounting 
to  about  12,750,000,  covering  about  1,061,000  acres  of 
land.  The  cost  averaged  about  $2  50  an  acre,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  State  board  in  Lincoln,  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  the  land  is  more  than  $9,000,000, 
or  about  $9  an  acre.  That  shows  the  desirability  of  irri- 
gation. The  new  claims  before  the  board  nggregate 
about  2200  miles,  with  an  estimated  cost  under  the  new 
methods  of  $6,000,000,  and  an  increased  acreage  amount- 
ing to  2,400,000  acres.  The  estimated  increase  in  land 
values  is  about  $19,000,000. 

Kansas  has  no  such  board,  but  irrigation  from  canals 
into  which  river  water  has  been  led,  it  is  said,  amounts  to 
the  use  of  about  1500  miles  of  ditches  of  various  sizes. 
In  1895  Kansas  appointed  a  board  to  examine  into  the 


possibilities  of  irrigation.  The  appropriation  w^ns  most 
meagre  for  the  work  assigned  to  it,  and  the  board  could 
not  begin  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  it.  It  sunk  nearly 
a  score  of  wells  in  the  upland  districts  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  geologic  conditions,  much  of  which 
has  been  summarized  in  this  article.  It  was  a  most  thor- 
ough report  of  most  thorough  work.  When  Governor 
Leedy  sent  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January 
of  last  year  he  was  not  impressed  seriously  with  the  pros- 
pects of  irrigation.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
commissioners'  report,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  thought 
the  scheme  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  chimerical.  The 
report  has  been  made  public  since  then,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  Governor  has  modified  his  views. 

In  Nebraska  no  such  extended  study  of  the  geology  of 
the  water-supply  has  been  made.  Professor  Stout  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Nebraska  State  University 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  water-supply  of  Nebraska,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  sheet-water  supply  is  difficult  to 
estimate  or  determine.  He  says,  however,  in  speaking  of 
irrigating  from  wells,  "It  is  almost  certain  that  within 
the  next  few  years  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  western  and 
middle  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable,  will  have  from  two  to  fifteen  acres  under  irri- 
gation by  this  method."  This  presupposes  a  wide  extent 
of  the  sheet  water  on  the  uplands  of  Nebraska,  such  as  is 
known  to  exist  on  the  uplands  of  Kansas.  The  Dakota 
water  is  known  to  exist  to  a  great  depth  in  Nebraska,  as 
in  Kansas  and  in  all  that  sloping  territory  that  lies  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

Some  notable  cases  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  have 
been  published  in  the  Nebraska  Irrigation  Annual  for 
1897.  Instances  are  given  where  irrigated  corn  has  yield- 
ed 65  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  adjacent  corn,  not  irri- 


The  present  chief  use  of  the  uplands  of  the  western  third  of  the  State 
is  for  the  growing  of  stock,  and  in  order  that  they  may  lie  utilized  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  this  business,  it  is  necessary  that  families  reside 
tiiere,  and  that  water  be  pumped  from  the  earth  and  food  grown  for 
man  and  beast.  There  is  not  one  domestic  animal  in  the  western  third 
of  Kansas  where,  under  proper  conditions,  five  might  be  maintained. 
Nor  will  there  be  until  an  irrigation  plant  is  the  basis  of  each  home. 

Our  investigations  saflsfy  us  that  there  is  available  water  to  irrigate 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  upland,  which,  with  a  fair  market  for  tiie 
product,  would  make  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-growing  secticm, 
and  this  proportion  of  the  land  will  come  under  intense  cultivation  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  is  brought  home  to  the  people. 

To  realize  the  change  of  conditions  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  small  irrigation  plant  in  connection  with  stock-growing,  let  us 
suppose  that  I  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  irrigated.  This  means  0.4 
acres  per  section,,  and  is  easily  within  the  powers  of  a  single  windmill. 
This  amount  thus  cultivated  is  a  sure  support  for  a  family  of  five  per- 
sons. The  remainder  of  the  640  acres  is  available  for  stock  and  forage 
crops,  and  will  support  thirty  head  of  cattle,  the  profits  of  which  may 
be  laid  aside,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  poultry.  Assuming 
the  counties  to  average  thirty  miles  square,  there  would  be  900  sections 
to  the  c(mnty.  B'^ive  inhabitants  to  the  section  n^eans  a  rural  popula- 
tion of  4500.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  irrigation  of  I  per  cent, 
of  the  lands. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  a  one-percent,  irrigation  would 
not  only  bring  back  those  30,000  persons  who  have  left 
western  Kansas,  but  would  add  greatly  to  the  population. 
There  are  nearly  forty  counties  in  the  arid  region  of  the 
State.  A  population  of  4500  to  the  county  would  mean 
180,000,  or  100,000  more  than  the  population  at  the  height 
of  the  boom-times,  as  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  would  mean  a  new  kind  of  farming — the  faim- 
ing  of  small  tracts;  the  intense  farming  rather  than  farm- 
ing on  broad  areas.  It  would  probably  lead  to  another 
change  in  the  character  of  the  live-stock  industry,  and  in 
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gated,  yielded  only  30  bushels  an  acre.  II.  J.  Hendry x, 
of  Platte  County,  had  twenty-five  acres  of  celery  under  ir- 
rigation. The  proceeds  were  |200  an  acre,  and  the  profit 
$125  an  acre.  A  Lodge-Pole  Creek  farmer  raised  1365 
bushels  of  onions  on  an  irrigated  acre  of  ground,  the  largest 
onion  of  the  crop  weighing  19  ounces,  which,  the  Annual 
declares,  made  "a  fair-sized  meal  for  seven  persons" — of 
course  meaning  the  vegetable  part  of  a  meal.  Neighbors 
without  irrigation  raised  only  about  100  bushels  of  onions 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Sailing  of  Cozad,  Dawson  County,  irri- 
gated his  wheat-field,  applying  water  to  it  only  twice. 
His  wheat  averaged  40  bushels^to  the  acre,  while  adjacent 
wheat  land,  not  irrigated,  only  produced  from  20  to  23 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

These  instances  are  extreme  cases,  of  course,  but  they 
show  the  trend  of  events  in  agriculture  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West.  A  notable  incident  in  this 
matter  of  irrigation  is  the  annual  fair  that  is  held  in  Ne- 
braska, where  exhibits  of  produce  raised  through  this 
method  of  cultivation  are  made.  These  exhibits  and  the 
annual  meeting  in  that  State  of  the  friends  of  irrigation 
are  spreading  the  cause  rapidly  throhgh  the  entire  arid 
and  semi-arid  territory,  and  bringing  about  a  change  in 
farmers'  methods.  It  is  even  declared  that  farmers  in  the 
East  will  learn  in  time  that  it  will  pay  for  them  to  have  a 
storage  reservoir — they  are  made  easily  by  scooping  out  a 
pond  and  allowing  cattle  to  trample  its  bottom  solid  and 
hard — as  the  best  way  of  forestalling  a  drought.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Eastern  farmers,  like  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  will  see  the  utility  of  having  a  pond 
of  water  where  a  fish-supply  may  be  cultivated  for  house- 
hold uses,  and  where  in  wdnter  ice  in  large  quantities  may 
be  gathered. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  arid 
lands.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  supply  of  tertiary  water 
may  be  drawn  upon  when  improved  cheap  machinery 
comes.  The  Dakota  supply  must  be  ignored,  at  its  great 
depth,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of 
machinery  is  to  secure  some  kind  of  a  pump,  to  be  run  b}'' 
the  winds,  that  can  take  advantage  of  low-velocity  breezes, 
say  those  that  blow  at  an  average  of  fiom  four  to  six 
miles  an  hour.  A  desirable  thing  would  be  to  have  a  mill 
operate  more  than  one  pump  as  the  force  of  the  wind 
increases.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  source  of  supply  of 
the  tertiary  water,  Professor  Ilaworth  has  estimated  that, 
using  only  that  part  of  the  water  which  is  supposed  to 
sink  through  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  56  per  cent, 
of  Kansas  may  be  irrigated  to  advantage. 

The  State  Board  of  Kansas  sums  up  the  matter  in  these 
words : 


time  to  the  abolition  of  the  ranges  for  developing  meat 
food. 

The  subject  of  irrigation's  future  has  been  summed  up 
in  a  picturesque  way  by  Secretary  Coburn  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  poetic  and  practical 
words  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  hobby  I  have  used  before 
in  these  articles.  He  says,  regarding  "the  demonstrated 
extensive  underground  water-supply," 

"The  pumping  of  these  waters  will  be  inexpensively 
done  by  harnessing  to  the  work  the  ever-present  breezes 
which,  shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine,  are  waft- 
ed across  our  broad  prairies,  and  give  the  ideal  healthful 
climate  for  all  breathing  things,  and  for  developing  the 
choicest  growths  of  grain,  fruit,  and  flower." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  such  an  ideal  time  does  come  it 
will  be  by  a  gradual  encroachment  upon  the  uplands  from 
the  river-fed  valleys.  The  steps  will  be  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  and  will  be  slow.  Kansas  has  grown 
tired  of  rushing  into  things  without  counting  the  cost. 
Mr.  Ingalls  has  said  that  the  State  "developed  at  ran- 
dom." One  may  easily  believe  that,  whether*one  consid- 
ers some  of  the  public  men,  big  or  little,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced, or  whether  one  considers  some  of  the  crops  of  great 
and  small  extent  that  it  has  brought  forth.  That  time 
and  condition  have  passed  in  the  State.  With  unlimited 
waters  below  the  fertile  ground  and  unlimited  breezes 
above  it,  perhaps  these  two  agents  may  be  made  to  mingle 
their  powers  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  it  may  become 
a  garden.     But  it  will  require  time— a  long  time. 


IN  AFTER-DAYS. 

What  you  desired  was  once  endeavor's  aim. 
But,  since  you  nothing  crave,  I  nothing  do; 
Ambition  has  no  purpose  but  for  you, 

You  caring  not,  I  reck  of  praise  nor  blame. 

The  while  I  hoped  for  love  I  fought  for  fame, 
I  strove  for  you,  and,  striving  thus,  I  knew 
How  fair  it  is  to  win  what  w^e  pursue — 

Now,  laurel  or  no  laurel,  'tis  the  same! 

For  your  sweet  sake  fate's  blows  could  make  me  wince, 
For  mine  I  fear  no  failure  I  may  meet, 
Nor  is  there  any  guerdon  I  could  prize  ; 

Alike  are  honor  and  dishonor,  since 
Win  all,  I  may  not  lay  it  at  your  feet. 
Or,  losing,  see  reproach  within  your  eyes  ! 

Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 
ANOTHER      man's      COAT. 

I  FOLLOWED  the  Prince  without  anotlier  word,  and 
when  lie  received  tlie  Princess  I  had  the  happiness 
of  taking  the  Litlle  Playmate  by  tlie  hand  and  con- 
ducting her  as  gallantly  as  I  could  into  the  palace. 
And  I  was  ghid,  for  it  helped  to  allay  a  kind  of  reproach- 
ing feeling  in  my  heart,  which  would  keep  tugging  and 
gnawing  there  whenever  I  was  not  thinking  of  anything 
else.  I  feared  lest,  in  the  throng  and  press  of  new  experi- 
ences, I  might  a  little  have  neglected  or  been  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  h)ve  of  the  many  years  and  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  our  solitary  companionship. 

Nevertheless,  I  knew  well  that  I  loved  her  sweetest  eyes 
more  than  all  the  worlds  of  men  and  priests. 

And  even  as  I  helped  her  to  dismount,  I  went  over  and 
told  her  so. 

It  was  just  when  I  held  her  in  my  arms  for  a  moment 
as  she  dismounted.  She  clung  to  me,  and  methought  I 
heard  a  little  sob. 

'* Do  not  ever  be  unkind,  Hugo,"  she  said.  "I  am  very 
lonely.  I  wish  I  were  back  again  in  the  old  Red  Tower.'' 
"  Unkind— never,  w^hile  I  live,  little  one,"  I  whispered 
in  her  ear.  "  Clieer  your  heart,  and  to-morrow  your  sor- 
rows will  wear  off,  and  you  and  I  both  shall  find  friend- 
ship in  the  strange  land." 

"I  hate  the  Princess!  And  I  shall  never  like  her,  as 
long  as  I  live!"  she  said,  with  that  certain  concentrated 
hate  which  only  good  women  feel  towards  those  a  degree 
less  innocent,  specially  when  the  latter  are  well  to  look 
upon. 

There  was  no  time  to  reply  immediately,  as  I  conducted 
her  up  the  steps.  -  For  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Prince  conducted  himself,  and  in  the  easy 
ceremonial  of  Plassenburg  it  chanced  that  I  did  nothing 
extravagant. 

"But,  Helene,  you  said  awhile  ago  that  you  hated  me," 
I  said,  after  a  little  pause,  smiling  down  at  her. 
* '  Did  I?"  she  answered.  "  Surely  nay." 
"Ah,  but  'tis  true  as  your  eyes,"  I  persisted.  "Do  you 
not  remember  when  I  had  cut  the  calf's  head  off  with  the 
axe?  You  did  not  love  the  thought  of  the  Red  Tower  so 
much  then!" 

"  Oh,  that!''  she  said,  as  if  the  discrepancy  had  been  fully 
explained  by  the  inflection  of  her  voice  upon  the  word. 
But  she  pressed  my  hand,  so  I  cared  not  a  jot  for  logic. 
"You  do  not  love  her,  you  are  sure?"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  rrie  wiien  we  came  to  the  darker  turn  of  the  stairs; 
for  tlie  corkscrew^s  were  narrower  in  the  ancient  castle 
than  in  the  new  palace  below^ 

"Not  a  bit!"  said  I,  heartily, without  any  more  pretence 
that  I  did  not  understand  what  she  meant. 

She  pressed  my  hand  again,  momentarily  slipping  her 
own  down  off  my  arm  to  do  it. 

"It  is  not  that  I  love  you,  Hugo,  or  that  I  want  you  to 
love  me,"  she  said,  like  one  who  explains  that  which  is 
plain  already,  "except  of  course  as  your  Little  Playmate. 
But  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  care  about  that— 
that  woman." 

It  was  evident  that  there  w^ere  to  be  stirring  times  in 
the  Castle  of  Plassenburg,  and  that  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  was 
to  have  my  share  of  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  the  banqueting-hall,  the 
Prince  beckoned  me  and  presented  me  formally  to  the 
Lady  Ysolinde. 

"Your  Highness,  this  is  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried,  my 
new  officer-in-waiting." 

The  Princess  bowed  gravely  and  held  out  her  hand. 
Her  aquamarine  eyes  were  bent  upon  me,  suffused  with  a 
certain  quick  and  evident  pleasure  which  became  them 
well. 

"Your  Highness  has  chosen  excellently.  I  can  bear 
witness  that  the  Captain  Gottfried  is  a  brave— a  very  brave 
man,"  she  said. 

And  at  that  moment  I  was  most  grateful  to  her  for  the 
testimony.  For  behind  us  stood  the  young  von  Reuss, 
pulling  at  his  mustache  and  looking  very  superciliously 
at  me. 

Then  the  Lady  Ysolinde  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  that  day  I  got  no  more  w^ords  with  her  nor 
with  Helene. 

The  Prince  also  went  to  his  room,  and  I  remained  where 
I  w^as,  deeming  that  for  the  present  my  duty  w^as  done. 

The  servant  of  the  man  whose  coat  I  wore  stood  with 
another  servitor  close  at  hand— indeed,  many  of  all  ranks 
stood  about. 

"That  is  the  fellow,"  I  heard  one  say,  tauntingly, 
"peacocking  it  there  in  my  master's  coat!" 

His  companion  laughed  contumeliously,  at  which  the 
passion  within  me  suddenly  stirred.  I  gave  one  of  them 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  as  the  other ^f ell  hastily  back 
my  foot  took  him. 

"What  ho,  there!  No  quarrelling  among  the  lackeys!" 
cried  von  Reuss,  insolently,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

"Were  you,  by  any  chance,  speaking  to  me?"  said  I, 
politely,  looking  over  at  him. 

"Why,  yes,  fellow!"  he  said.  "If  you  squabble  with 
the  waiting-men  concerning  castoff  clothes,  you  had  better 
do  it  in  the  stables,  where,  as  you  say,  your  own  wardrobe 
is  kept." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  the  coat  I  wear,  I  wear  by  the  command 
of  your  Prince.  It  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  you 
when  the  Prince  permits  me  to  go  off  duty.  In  the  mean 
time  pray  take  notice  that  I  am  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried, 
offlcer-in-waiting  to  the  Prince  Karl  of  Plassenburg,  and 
that  my  sword  is  wholly  at  your  service." 

"You  are,"  retorted  von  Reuss,  "the  son  of  my  uncle 
Casimir's  Hereditary  Executioner,  and  one  day  you  may 
be  mine.     Let  that  be  sufficient  honor  for  you." 

"That  I  may  be  yours  is  the  only  part  of  ray  father's 
hereditary  office  I  covet!"  said  I,  pointedly. 

And  certainly  I  had   him   there,    for   immediately  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  would  have  walked  awa}^ 
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But  this  I  could  not  permit.  So  I  strode  sharply  after 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  his  embroidered  shoulder-strap, 
I  wheeled  him  about. 

"  I>ut,  sir," said  I,  "you  have  insulted  an  officer  of  the 
Prince.  Will  you  answer  for  that  with  your  sword,  or 
must  I  strike  you  on  the  face  each  time  I  meet  you  to 
quicken  your  sense  of  honor?" 

Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the  Prince  came  in. 
"  What!  quarrelling  already,  young  Spitfire?"  he  cried. 
"I  made  you  my  orderly — not  my  disorderly!" 

Yon  Reuss  and  I  stood  blankly  enough,  looking  aw^ay 
from  one  another. 

"What  was  the  quarrel?"  asked  the  Prince,  when  he 
had  seated  himself  at  table. 

I  looked  to  von  Reuss  to  explain.  For  indeed  I  was 
somewhat  awed  to  think  that  thus  early  in  my  new  career 
I  had  embroiled  myself  with  the  nephew  of  Duke  Casi- 
mir,  even  though  he  was,  like  myself,  in  exile  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  liberality  of  Prince  Karl. 

But  since  he  did  not  speak,  I  made  bold  to  say:  "Sire, 
the  Count  von  Reuss  taunted  me  with  wearing  a  borrowed 
coat,  and  called  me  a  servitor  because  by  birth  I  am  the 
son  of  the  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the  Wolfmark.  So 
I  told  him  I  was  an  officer  of  your  household,  and  that  my 
sword  was  much  at  his  service." 

"So  you  are,"  cried  the  Prince,  "so  you  are— a  servi- 
tor! So  is  he— young  fools  both!  And  "'as  for  being  son 
of  the  Hereditary  Executioner,  it  is  throughout  all  our 
German  land  an  honorable  office.  Once  l\vas  assistant 
executioner  myself,  and  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I 
had  been  principal,  and  so  pocketed  the  gilders.  No  more 
of  this  folly,  von  Reuss.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  and  to  a 
new-comer.  Hear  ye,  sir,  I  w-ill  not  have  it!  I  will  e'en 
resume  my  old  trade  and  do  a  little  justiciug  on  my  own 
account.     Shake  hands  this  instant,  you  young  bantams!" 

And  the  Prince  sat  back  and  looked  grimly  at  us.  I 
went  a  step  forward.     But  von  Reuss  held  back. 

"Provost  Marshal!"  cried  the  Prince,  in  a  voice  which 
made  every  one  in  the  room  jump  and  all  the  glasses  ring 
on  the  table — "  bring  a  guard!" 

The  Provost  Marshal  advanced,  bowed,  and  was  depart- 
ing, .when  von  Reuss  came  forward  and  held  his  liand  out, 
at  first  sulkily,'but  afterwards  readily  enough. 

Then  we  shook  hands  solemnly  and  stiffly,  loving  one 
another  not  one  wiiit  better. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  thought  you  w^ould.     For  if 
^  you  had  not,  3'our  uncle,  Duke  CasimiV,  would  have  been 
a  Duke  without  either  an  heir  to  his  Dukedom  or  a  suc- 
cessor to  his'Hereditary  Justicer! 

"  Now*sit  down,  lads;  sit  down  and  agree!"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "The  ladies  come  not  to  table.  So  now 
begin  and  tell  me  all  the  affair  of  the  Earth-houses.  I 
niust  ride  and  see  the  place.  I  giTnv  rotten  and  thew less 
in  this  dull  Plassenburg,  where  they  dare  not  stick  so 
much  as  a  knife  in  one  aiiother,  all  for  fear  of  Karl  Millers- 
Son!  Since  I  cannot  adventure  on  my  own  account,  I  am 
become  a  man  that  wearies  for  news.  "  Tell  me  every  part 
of  the  affair,  concealing  nothing.  But  if  you  can,  relate 
even  your  own  share  in  it  as  faithfully  as  becomes  a  mod- 
est youth." 

So  I  told  him  at  length  all  that  hath  already  been  told, 
giving,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  credit  to  Jorian  and  Boris,  as 
indeed  was  their  desert. 

Whereupon,  the  tale  being  finished,  the  Prince  said, 
"  Have  the  two  archers  up!" 

And  wiiile  the  pursuivant  had  gone  for  them,  the  old 
Councillor  leaned  across  the  table  and  wiiispered,  "Enter 
Field-Marshal  Jorian  and  General  Boris!" 

But  when  the  archers  came  in  and  stood  like  a  pair  of 
kitchen  pokers,  the  Prince  ordered  them  to  tell  the  story. 

Jorian  turned  his  head  to  Boris,  and  Boris  turned  his 
head  to  Jorian.  They  both  made  a  little  impatient  gesture, 
which  said,  "Tell  it  you!" 

But  neither  appeared  to  be  able  to  speak  first. 

"Wind  thera  up  with  a  cup  of  wine  apiece!"  cried  the 
hearty  Prince  ;  "surely  that  will  set  one  of  them  off." 

Two  great  flagons  of  wine  were  handed  to  Jorian  and 
Boris,  and  they  drank  as  if  one  machine  had  been  propel- 
ling their  internal  workings,  throwing  off  the  liquor  with 
beautiful  unanimity,  and  then  bringing  their  cups  to  the 
position  of  salute,  as  if  they  had  been  musketoons  at  the 
new  French  drill.  After  which  each,  having  finished, 
gave  the  little  cough  of  content  and  appreciation  which 
among  the  archers  means  manners. 

But  the  Prince's  information  with  regard  to  the  affair 
of  Erdberg  w^as  not  increased. 

"Go  on!"  he  cried,  impatiently,  looking  at  Jorian  and 
Boris  sternly. 

They  were  still  silent. 

"This  officer.  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried,"  said  the  Prince, 
looking  at  me,  "tells  me  that  the  credit  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Princess  among  the  cave  folk  is  due  to  you 
two  brave  men." 

"He  lies!"  said  Wendish  Jorian,  with  a  face  like  a  blank 
w^all. 

"Good!"  muttered  Boris,  approvingly. 

"He  did  it  himself,"  said  Boris,  adding,  after  a  pause, 
"  with  an  axe." 

"Good!"  quoth  Jorian. 

"He  cut  a  calf's  head  off,"  said  Jorian,  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  how  the  preserving  of  the  Princess  was 
effected. 

Whereat  all  laughed,  and  the  Prince  more  than  any. 
For  ever  since  he  drank  his  first  draught  of  wine  he  had 
begun  to  mellow. 

"  Well,  hearty  fellows,  what  reward  would  you  have  for 
your  great  bravery?" 

They  turned  their  heads  simultaneously  inw-ards,  with- 
out moving  any  other  part  of  their  bodies.  They  nodded 
to  one  another. 

"Well,"  cried  the  Prince,  "what  reward  would  you 
desire?" 

"Now^  for  the  Field-Marshal's  wand,"  said  the  Council- 
lor near  to  me,  under  his  breath. 

"Twelve  dozen  Rhenish,"  said  Jorian. 

The  Prince  looked  at  Boris. 


"And  you?"  he  said. 

"Twelve  dozen  Rhenish,"  said  Boiis,  without  moving 
a  muscle. 

"God  Bacchus!"  cried  the  Prince— "you  will  empty 
my  cellars  between  you,  and  I  shall  not  have  a  sober 
archer  for  a  month.     But  you  shall  have  it.     Go!" 

Jorian  and  Boris  saluted,  with  a  wirdv  to  each  other  as 
they  wheeled,  which  said,  as  plain  as  monk's  script,  or 
plainer,  "Good!" 

CHAPTER    XXVni. 

THE      prince's      compact. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks  and  difficulties  (and  I  had  my 
share  of  them)  I  loved  Plassenburg.  And  especially  I 
loved  the  Prince.  The  son,  so  they  said,  of  a  miller  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aimer,  he  had  entered  the  guard  of  the 
last  Prince  of  Plassenburg  much  as  I  had  now  entered  his 
own  service.  Prince  Dietrich  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  advanced  him  so  rapidly  that  after  the  disastrous  war 
with  Duke  Casimir  of  the  Mark  and  the  death  of  the  last 
legitimate  Prince,  Karl  the  miller's  son,  having  set  him- 
self to  reorganize  the  army,  succeeded  so  well  that'it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  himself  the  source  of  all  author- 
ity in  Plassenburg. 

Thereafter  he  gave  to  the  decimated  and  heartless  land 
adequate  defences  and  complete  safety  against  foreign 
foes,  together  with  security  for  life  and  property  under 
equal  laws  within  its  own  borders.  So  in  time,  no  man 
saying  him  nay,  Karl  Miller's  Son  became  the  Prince  of 
Plassenburg,  and  his  seat  was  more  secure  upon  his 
throne  than  that  of  any  legitimate  prince  for  a  thousand 
miles. 

After  the  quarrel  with  von  Reuss,  the  Prince,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  favored  me  with  a  great  deal  of  his  so- 
ciety. He  was  often  graciously  pleased  to  talk  concerning 
his  early  difficulties. 

"  Wiien  I  was  an  understrapper,"  he  was  w^ont  to  say, 
"the  land  was  oversw^armed  and  overeaten  by  official- 
dom. I  could  not  see  the  good  meat  w^asted  upon  crawl- 
ers. 'Get  to  work,'  said  I,  'or  ye  shall  neither  eat  nor 
crawi !' 

"  '  We  will  eat— to  beg  we  are  not  ashamed;  to  steal  is 
the  right  of  our  noble  Ritterdom,'  the  crawlers  replied. 

"  '  So,'  said  I,  'bitte—as  to  that  we  shall  see.' 
^  "  Then  I  made  me  a  fine  gallows,  builded  like  that  out- 
side Paris,  which  I  had  seen  once  w^hen  on  an  embassy 
for  Prince  Dietrich.  It  was  like  a  castle,  with. walls 
tw^elve  feet  thick,  and  on  the  beams  of  it  room  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  to  swing,  each  with  his  six  feet  of  clear- 
ance, all  comfortable,  and  no  complaints. 

"Then  came  the  crawlers  and  asked  me  what  this  fine 
thing  was  for. 

"  'For  the  sacred  Ritterdom  of  Plassenburg,'  answered 
I,  'if  it  will  not  cease  to  burn  houses,  and  to  ravish  and 
carry  off  honest  men's  wives  and  daughters.' 

"  '  But  you  must  catch  us,'  said  they.  '  Walls  fourteen 
feet  thick,'  said  they. 

"  '  Content,'  cried  I;  '  there  is  more  fun  in  catching  you. 
Only  the  end  is  the  same— that  is  to  say,  my  new  well- 
ventilated  castle  out  there  on  the  heath,  girdles  and  neck- 
pieces and  anklets  of  iron,  and  six  feet  of  clearance  for 
each  of  you  to  swing  in.' " 

"So  they  went  back  to  their  castles,  and  robbed  and 
ravished  and  rieved  even  as  did  their  fathers  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  But  I  took  my  soldiers, whom  in  seven  years' 
service  I  had  taught  to  obey  orders— two  foot  of  clearance 
did  well  enough  for  the  disobedient  among  them,  being 
neither  ritters  nor  men  of  mark.  And  I.  Karl  the  Miller's 
brat,  as  at  that  time  they  called  me  in  contempt,  borrowed 
cannon— great  lumbering  things— from  my  friend  the  Mar- 
grav  George,  down  there  to  the  south.  A  great  w^ork  w^e 
!iad  dragging  them  up  by  rope  and  chain  and  laboring 
plough-oxen.  We  shot  them  oft"  before  the  fourteen-feet 
walls.  Then  arose  various  clouds  of  dust,  shriekings, 
surrenderings,  crying  of  'Forgive  us,  great  Prince;  we 
never  meant  to  do  it'— followed,  as  I  had  said,  by  the  six- 
feet  clearances.  But  these  in  time  I  had  to  reduce  to  four 
—so  great  became  the  competition  for  places  in  my  new 
Schloss  Mullerssohn. 

"But  'Once  done,  well  done  — done  forever,'  is  my 
motto.  So  since  that  time  the  winds  have  mostly  blown 
through  the  Schloss  untainted,  and  the  sons  of  Ritterdom, 
magnanimous  captains  and  honest  bailies  of  quiet  baili- 
wicks, are  my  very  good  friends  and  faithful  officers." 

Prince  Karl  the  Miller's  son  was  silent  a  moment. 

"But  I  am  still  looking  out  for  another  man  with  a 
head -piece  to  come  after  me.  I  have  no  son ;  and  if  I  had, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  w^ould  be  either  a  milk- 
sop or  a  flittermouse  painted  blue.  Milksops  I  hate  and 
send  to  the  monkeries.  I  can  endure  flittermice  painted 
blue,  but  they  must  wear  petticoats  — and  pretty  petti- 
coats, too.  Have  you  observed  those  of  the  Princess?" 
said  he,  abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

"The  Princess's  flittermice?"  I  faltered,  not  well  know- 
ing what  I  said,  for  he  had  turned  roughly  and  suddenly 
upon  me. 

"Aye,  marry,  you  may  say  it!  But  I  meant  the  Prin- 
cess's wilicoats!" 

"  No,"  said  I,  as  curtly  as  I  could,  for  the  subject  had 
its  obvious  limitations. 

"  Ah,  they  are  pretty  ones,"  said  Karl,  "I  assure  you. 
She  has  at  least  an  undeniable  taste  in  lace  and  cambric. 
They  say  in  other  lands— not  in  this— though  I  would  not 
hinder  them  if  they  did— that  she  wears  the  under-gar^ 
ments  of  men  and  rules  the  state.  But  I  think  not  so. 
The  Princess  is  a  better  Queen  than  wife,  a  better  woman 
than  either." 

On  this  subject  also  I  had  nothing  to  say  which  I  dared 
venture  to  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

"She  read  my  horoscope,"  said  I,  w^eakly,  searching 
for  something  to  change  the  subject  in  the  corners  of  my 
brain. 

"  How  so?"  said  the  Prince,  quickly. 

''First  in  a  crystal  and  then  in  a  pool  of  ink,"  I  replied. 

"  It  was  a  good  horoscope  and  of  a  fortunate  ending?" 
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'THE    PRINCESS    LOVES    YOU,'  HE    SAID    AT   LAST,  LOOKING    SHREWDLY.' 


"  On  the  whole — yes, "said  I,  "though  there  was  much 
in  it  that  I  could  not  understand." 

"Like  enow!"  laughed  the  Prince.  "I  warrant  she 
could  not  understand  it  herself!  It  is  ever  the  w^ay  of  the 
ink-pool  folk." 

Til  en  ensued  a  silence  between  us. 

Prince  Karl  remained  long  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
liand.  He  looked  critically  at  tlie  twisted  stem  of  his 
wineglass,  twirling  it  between  his  thick  fingers. 

"The  Princess  loves  you,"  he  said  t\l  last,  looking 
shrewdly  at  me  from  beneath  his  gray  brows. 

It  was  spoken  half  as  a  question  and  iialf  as  informa- 
tion. 

"Loves  me!"  stammered  I,  the  blood  sucking  back  to 
my  heart  and  leaving  my  head  light  and  tingling. 

The  Prince  nodded  calmly. 

"  So  they  say,"  said  he. 

"My  Lord,  it  is  a  tiling  impossible!"  cried  I.  "I  am 
but  a  poor  lad— and  she  has  been  kind  to  me.  But  of  love 
no  word  has  been  spoken.     Besides—" 

And  I  stopped. 

"Out  witli  it,  man!"  said  the  Prince,  more  like,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  comrade  inviting  a  confidence  than  a  great 
Prince  speaking  to  a  newly  made  officer. 

"  Well,  I— I  love  the  Little  Playmate." 

It  came  out  with  a  rush  at  last. 

"  Oh!"  said  he;  "  that  is  bad.  I  hope  that  is  not  a  mat- 
ter arranged,  a  thing  serious.  For  if  the  Princess  knows 
as  much,  the  young  woman  will  not  have  her  troubles  to 
seek  in  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg." 

I  hung  my  head  and  said  naught,  save  that  PTelene  de- 
clared she  loved  me  not,  but  that  I  thought  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

"Ah,  then,"  cried  the  Prince,  like  one  exceedingly  re- 
lieved, "it  is  some  boy  and  girl  affair.  That  is  better. 
She  may  change  her  mind,  as  you  will  certainly  change 
yours — and  that  several  times,  among  the  ladies  of  the 
.court.     I  wns  in  hopes — " 

And  the  Prince  stopped  in  his  turn,  not  from  bashful- 
ness,  but  neither  like  a  man  who  desires  more  carefully  to 
choose  his  words. 

"I  was  in  hopes,"  he  went  on,  speaking  slowly,  "that 
if  the  Princess  loved  your  boy's  face  and  liked  my  conver- 
sation (which  I  may  say  without  pride  that  I  think  she 
does)  you  and  I  together  might  have  kept  her  at  home. 
So  overmuch  wandering  is  not  good  for  the  state.  Also, 
it  gets  her  a  name  beyond  all  manner  of  ill  within- 
doors." 

Once  more  I  knew  not  w^ell  what  to  answer  to  this 
speech  of  the  Prince's,  so  I  remained  discreetly  silent. 

"I  liave  seen  the  flittermice  about  her  before,  often 
enough  (I  thank  thee  for  the  word.  Sir  Captidn),  but  this 
is  the  first  time  slie  has  performed  the  ink-pool  and  crys- 
tal foolery  with  a  man.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  the 
Princess.  In  the  tilings  of  love  slie  is  "as  inflammable  as 
the  ink,  and  as  soft  as  the  crystal  Fear  not;,  Joseph,  Poti- 
phera  may  be  depended  upon  not  to  proceed  to  extremi- 


ties. But  I  was  in  some  hopes  that  you  and  I  could  have 
arranged  matters  between  us — being  both  men,  and  honor- 
able men." 

I  saw  that  Karl  Miller's-Son  looked  sad  and  troubled. 

"Prince,  you  love  the  Princess!"  said  I,  thrusting  out 
my  hand  to  him  before  I  thought.  He  did  not  take  it,  but 
instead  he  thrust  a  flagon  of  wine  into  it,  as  if  I  had 
asked  for  that — yet  it  was  not  done  as  a  i-ebuff.  I  saw 
that  plainly. 

"  Pshaw!  What  does  a  grizzle-  pate  with  love?"  said 
he,  gruffly.     "Nevertheless,  I  w\as  in  hopes." 

"  Prince  Karl,"  said  I,  "  I  give  you  w^ord  of  honor  'tis 
not  as  you  say  or  they  say.  Tlie  Princess  has  indeed 
done  me  the  honor  to  be  friendly — " 

"To  hold  your  hand!"  he  murmured,  softly,  like  a 
chorus. 

"  Well,  to  be  friendly,  and — " 

"To  caress  your  cheek?"  put  in  the  Prince,  gently  as 
before. 

"  Done  me  the  honor  to  be  friendly — " 

"  To  play  with  your  curls,  lad?" 

"  The  Princess—"  I  began,  all  in  a  tremor.  For  anything 
more  awkward  than  this  conversation  I  iiad  never  expe- 
rienced.    It  bathed  me  in  a  drip  of  sweat. 

"To  kiss  you,  perhaps,  at  the  way-going?"  he  insin- 
uated. 

"Wo!"  thundered  I.  at  last.  "Prince,  you  do  your 
Princess  great  w^rong." 

He  lifted  iiis  hand  in  a  gentle  deprecating  way,  most 
unlike  the  rider  wdio  had  ridden  so  fast  and  so  well  that 
night  of  our  coming. 

"You  mistake  me,  sir,"  he  said.  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Princess  Ysolinde.  I 
would  not  wrong  her  for  the  world.  But  I  know  her 
track  of  old.  You  are  a  brave  lad,  and,  after  all,  I  fear 
there  is  something  in  that  calf-love  of  yours — devil  take 
it!" 

I  thought  I  could  now  dimly  discern  wdiither  the  Prince's 
plans  were  tending. 

"Your  Highness,"  said  I,  "I  am  a  young  man,  and  of 
little  expei'ience.  I  cannot  tell  why  you  have  ciiosen  to 
speak  so  freely  to  me.  But  I  am  your  servant,  and  in  all 
that  hurts  not  the  essence  and  matter  of  my  love  for  the 
Little  Playmate,  I  will  do  even  as  you  say." 

Prince  Karl  grasped  my  hand. 

"Ah,  well  said!"  he  cried.  "You  are  running  your 
head  into  a  peck  of  troubles, though.  And  you  are  likely 
to  have  some  experience  of  wonienkind  shortly — a  thing 
which  does  no  brisk  young  fellow  any  harm,  unless  he 
lets  them  come  between  him  and  his  careei".  Women  are 
harmless  enough,  so  that  3'ou  keep  them  well  to  leeward. 
I  am  Baltic-bred,  and  have  ever  held  to  thi.«5 — that  3'Ou 
may  sail  unscathed  through  fleets  of  farthingales,  so  being 
that  you  keep  the  wind  on  your  quarter  and  see  the  fair- 
way clear  before  vou." 

I  did  not  at  the  time  understand  half  he  said,  but  I  knew 


we  had  made  some  sort  of  a  ban 


And  I  thought, wath 


an  aching,  unsatisfied  heart, that  though  it  might  be  well 
enough  for  an  iron-gray  and  cynical  old  Prince,  the  thing 
would  hardly  commend  itself  to  Helene,  my  Little  Play- 
mate, to  whom  I  had  so  recently  spoken  loving  words, 
sweeter  than  ever  before. 

"Devil  take  all  Princes  and  Princesses!"  I  said,  as  I 
thought,  to  myself.  But  I  must  have  spoken  aloud,  for 
the  Prince  laughed. 

"Do  not  waste  good  prayers  needlessly,"  he  said;  "he 
will." 

And  so,  with  a  careless  and  humorsome  w^ave  of  his  hand 
to  one  side,  he  went  down  the  staircase,  and  so  out  into 
the  quadrangle  of  the  palace. 

[to    IJE   CONTINUKl).] 


A  WAR-CLOUD. 

Gods,  so  long  thought  dead, 

Flap  their  w'ings  overhead. 
Hover — a  war-cloud! 

Moloch  and  Astaroth,  Loki  and  Siva, 

Eblis,  Asmodeus;  famine  and  fever — 
Grendel,  the  low-browed! 

Singhalese  demons,  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
Ogre  and  goblin  and  vampyre  and  ghoul, 
From  forest  and  mountain  and  graveyard  and  pool, 

Greedy  or  plethoric! 

Swooping  and  darting, 

Thronging  or  parting, 

These  make  the  war-cloud: 

Diti  and  Belial,  Nyang  and  Miru, 

African  devfls,  South-Sea,  and  Hindu. 
These  bring  the  w^ar-shroud: 

Persian  and  Saxon  fiends,  Norse,  Madagascan, 
Reeri  from  Ceylon,  Typhaon,  Azazel, 
Beelzebub,  Biam,  (devils  from  every  hell) — 

The  fire-fiend  Ahriman! 

Quicken  once  more,  when  we 

Lapse  into  savagery. 

Hunger-demons  and  spirit's  of  darkness,  demons  of 

flame  and  of  flood, 
Storm  -  gods,   demons   of   plague   and   of   madness, 

barrenness,  and  blood; 
Demons  that   devour  men's   food,  with  those  that 

steal  men's  breath, 
Bahman,  Abaddon,  Samatil,  with   Kali,  goddess    of 

death. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 
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GUNBOAT    "PRINCETON,"  APPROACHING    COMPLETION   AT 
DIALOGUES'   SHIP-YARD,  CAMDEN. 


DECK   VIEW   OF   THE    FAST    TORPEDO-BOAT   "MACKENZIE,' 
COMPLETION    AT    HILLMAN'S    SHIP-YARD. 


APPROACHING 


WAR-SHIPS    BUILDING    ON   THE 
J3ELAWAKE. 

Philadelphians  are  apt  to  say  with  pride  that  the 
Delaware  River  is  the  Clyde  of  America,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  justitication  for  the  boast. 

To  most  persons  outside  of  Phihidelphia,  and,  indeed,  to 
many  within,  ship-building  on  the  Delaware  means  *'  the 
Cramps',"  as  the  great  yard  of  William  H.  Cramp  &  Sons 
is  casually  referred  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Delaware 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  is  lined  with  ship-building 
yards,  and  while  beside  Cramps'  only  a  few  of  them — 
perhaps  one — can  undertake  the  construction  of  a  battle- 
ship or  a  transatlantic  liner,  for  anything  smaller,  which 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  small  boat,  they  are  w^ell 
equipped. 

The  stir  growing  out  of  the  complications  with  Spain 
has  much  significance  to  these  ship-building  firms,  and  to 
the  thousands  who  earn  their  living  in  these  yards — many 
of  whom,  in  Richmond  and  Kensington,  as  ship  builders 
have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

At  several  of  the  Delaware  yards  are  ships  building  or 


being  finished  for  the  government,  and  in  these  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  hammering  and  delving,  which  to  the 
ordinary  person  seems  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Of  course  interest  centres  in  the  work  at  Cramps',  where, 
amidst  the  din  occasioned  by  the  rush  orders  in  every  de- 
partment of  this  immense  yard,  mostly  for  ships  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  commerce,  there  is  to  be  heard  a*  note  par- 
ticularly loud,  struck  by  the  hundreds  who  swarm  like 
flies  or  ants  over  the  two  war-ships  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion with  all  possible  speed.  One  of  these  is  the  Jap- 
anese cniiser  Kasagi,  recently  launched. 

As  many  men  as  can  work  on  her  at  one  time  are  at 
w^ork,  yet  two  months  or  more  will  be  required  to  finish 
her.  She  is  built  on  beautiful  lines,  and  the  Japanese  na- 
val officers  under  whose  inspection  she  is  being  finished 
are  very  proud  of  her. 

Close  by,  a  veritable  mammoth  of  iron  and  steel,  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest  of  timber,  is  the  battle-ship  Ala- 
bama, which  will  be  the  largest  battle-ship  on  the  ocean. 

From  the  decks  of  the  Kasagi  a  good  view  of  her  stern 
is  to  be  had,  and  the  holes  for  the  shafts  that  will  turn  her 
three  screws  are  conspicuous.  An  army  of  men  are  at 
work  on  her,  but  on  the  sides  and  in  the  depths  of  her  im- 


mense hull  they  are  lost,  and  only  the  great  noise  of  ham- 
mering and  drilling  tells  of  the  work  that  is  going  on.  No 
need  to  tell  one  who  sees  her  immense  proportions  that 
the  Alabama  will  be  a  leviathan  among  w^ar-ships. 

Below  Cramps'  yard  there  are  several  others,  including 
Hillmnn's  and  Neafic  &  Levy's.  The  latter  could  turn 
out  a  liner  if  it  had  the  order,  but  it  has  no  government 
work  on  hand.  At  Hillman's,  however,  there  is  a  scurry 
over  the  torpedo-boat  Mackenzie,  w^jicli  looks  more  like  a 
toy  than  anything  else.  She  is  lOH  feet  long,  12  feet  9 
inches  beam,  and  7  feet  9  inches  deep.  With  her  engines 
of  850  horse-power  she  is  expected  to  make  twenty-eight 
knots  an  hour  or  better.  She  has  one  torpedo-tube  for- 
W'ard  and  one  aft,  and  beside  this  will  carry  only  one 
rapid-fire  1-pounder.  About  two  months'  more  work  will 
complete  her. 

The  yard  of  John  IT.  Dialogue  &  Son 'is  at  Kaighn's 
Point,  Camden,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  Philadelphia. 
There  they  are  bending  every  energy  to  finish  the  gun- 
boat Princeton,  a  trim,  smart-looking  craft,  that  would  be 
of  great  service  if  a  war  should  tax  our  resources.  She 
can  be  ready  to  go  into  commission  in  about  six  weeks. 
Henry  Starr  Richardson. 
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THE    NEW    HOME    OF   THE   APPELLATE    DIVISION    OF   THE    SUPREME    COURT    IN    THE    CITY  OF   NEW  YORK,  MADISON    SQUARE.-James  Brown  Lord,  Auouitkot. 


ART. 

THE    APPELLATE-COURT    BUILDING. 

The  site  of  this  new  building  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Madison  Square,  at  the  north  corner  of  Twenty  -  fiftli 
Street,  its  long  side  and  main  entrance  fronting  upon  the 
street,' and  its  west  end  facing  the  square.  It  is  thus  in 
close  contact  with  buildings  of  a  domestic  style  of  archi- 
tecture—a point  which  has  evidently  been  well  considered 
by  Mr.  James  Brown  Lord,  the  architect.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  design  which  is  characterized  in  its  main  mass  by 
unostentatious  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  adding  a 
classic  portico  with  pediment  above,  and  by  placing  on 
the  short  side  an  order  of  columns  supporting  the  pro- 
jecting cornice,  he  has  given  the  building  an  impressive- 
ness  which  befits  its  purpose.  The  material  is  to  be 
white  marble. 

A  very  notable  feature  of  the  design  is  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  sculpture,  treated  not  as  a  mere 
embellishment,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  architect- 
ural scheme— the  only  correct  method  of  using  sculpture 
upon  a  buildinir.  For  example,  increased  dignity  will  be 
given  to  the  entrance  by  filling  the  tympanum,  or  triangu- 
lar space  enclosed  within  the  pediment,  by  a  sculptural 
composition  representing  the  triumph  of  law,  and  this 
enrichment  will  be  echoed  and  resolved  into  a  conclusion 
by  the  triangular  group  upon  the  balustrade  above.  The 
monotony  of  the  latter  will  be  relieved  at  intervals  by  fig- 
ures, treated.with  severe  simplicity,  which  will  show  against 
the  sky-line  not  so  much  as  independent  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, but  as  members  of  the  whole  mass,  balancing  the 
horizontal  tendency.  Again  at  the  short  end  of  the  build- 
ing figures  are  introduced ;  yet  not  merely  ranged  in  a  row 
like  statuettes  on  a  mantel-piece,  but  performing,  as  cary- 
atides, an  actual  function  in  the  general  plan. 

To  that  portion  of  the  public,  every  day  increasing  in 
number,  who  are  eagerly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
national  art,  and  who  know  from  the  universal  testimony 
of  past  times  that  the  greatest  results  will  grow  from  the 
collaboration  of  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  this 
intelligent  use  of  sculpture  wiU  be  especially  gratifying. 
And,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  Mr.  Lord  has  re-enforced 
the  interior  by  availing  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
painters.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  interior  may  be 
briefly  described.  The  main  entrance  opens  into  a  hall, 
from  which  rise  staircases  and  elevators.  To  the  left  are 
rooms  for  the  clerks;  above  are  private  rooms,  each  with 
its  anteroom,  for  the  use  of  the  judges,  and  on  the  third 
floor  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall  is  the  lawyers' 
room,  and,  adjoining  it,  the  court-room— the  latter  rectan- 
gular in  shape,  with  windows  at  each  end,  and  a  circular 
domed  skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  To  secure 
light  for  this  a  circular  shaft  of  steel  and  glass  will  run 
through  the  two  stories  above,  and  terminate  in  a  skylight 
on  the  roof.  The  second  floor  of  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  the  library,  above  which  will  be  the 
janitor's  quarters  and  store-rooms. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  opportunity  for  dig- 
nified treatment  occurs  in  the  hall  and  court-room,  and  it 
is  at  these  points  that  the  work  of  the  mural  painters  has 
been  massed.  Both  will  be  panelled  with  marble— prob- 
ably Sienna— up  to  within  four  feet  three  inches  of  the 


cornice.  In  the  hall  the  painting  of  the  frieze,  which  runs 
round  three  sides,  has  been  assigned  to  Messrs.  H.  Sid- 
dons  Mowbray,  Robert  Reid,  and  W.  L.  Metcalf.  In  the 
court-room  the  judges'  desk  wiU  occupy  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  long  sides,  with  a  circular  enclosure  under  the  dome 
for  the  bar.  On  the  opposite  wall  will  be  three  panels, 
about  ten  feet  square,  to  be  executed  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Edward  Simmons,  and  H.O. 
Walker.  On  each  side  of  these  will  run  a  frieze,  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Collins,  while  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox  is  responsible  for  the  frieze  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  At  the  short  ends  of  the  room  the  spaces  between 
the  windows  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lauber.  There 
are  thus  engaged  upon  this  important  building  no  less  than 
nine  painters  and  as  many  sculptors,  whose  co-operation 
has  been  included  in  the  schenie  from  its  commencement. 

Charles  H.  Caff  in. 

THE    NATIONAL  ART    CLUB. 

The  club  of  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  artists  which 
a  number  of  gentlemen  are  about  to  found  is  sure  to  be  a 
success  if  care  is  taken  to  make  it  in  fact  what  it  proposes 
to  be  in  name— a  national  art  club.  That  its  headquarters 
are  to  be  in  New  Y'ork  is  the  natural  result  of  geographical 
conditions.  Toward  New  York  tend  the  great  railway 
systems;  through  New  ITork  pass  those  who  voyage  to 
and  from  Europe;  to  New  Y^ork  come  every  now  and 
then  most  men  of  other  cities  who  would  be  likely  to 
support  an  organization  of  the  kind.  Its  membership 
outside  of  the  metropolis  would  be  of  more  importance 
to  its  permanent  usefulness  than  its  membership  in  New 
Y^ork. 

The  restricted  social  clubs  in  the  city  which  pay  more 
or  less  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  the  speciMl  organiza- 
tions of  the  artists  which  touch  one  another  through  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation,  seem  to  cover  all  the  local  wants  of 
artists.  And  for  art-lovers  in  special  lines  New  Y^ork  has 
special  clubs,  like  the  Grolier  and  the  Numismatic.  But 
there  is  no  society  general  in  its  scope  that  reaches  beyond 
the  metropolis  and  extends  a  hand  of  greeting  to  the  art 
clubs  and  amateurs  of  the  country  at  large.  Why  is  this? 
For  the  reason  that  heretofore  the  fine  arts  have  not  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  on  the  people  as  they  do  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  need  of  some  bond  of  this  sort  did  not 
force  itself  on  amateurs  and  artists. 

The  World's  Fair  lies  only  five  years  back;  we  can 
now  realize  what  an  awakening  that  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  arts.  Since  then  a  hundred  clubs  of  artists  or  of  lay- 
men who  wish  to  further  art  have  sprung  into  being. 
There  are  cities  in  the  Union  which  do  more  for  the  fine 
arts  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  New  York 
does  with  all  her  art  societies  and  private  clubs.  These 
clubs  and  their  members  will  have  something  to  say  in 
the  future  regarding  the  thousand  and  one  problems  of 
municipal  and  industrial  advance  into  which  the  fine  arts 
enter. 

The  field  which  a  national  r.rt  club  has  to  plough  is 
virgin  soil  and  of  vast  extent.  Unless  the  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  have  very  narrow  horizons— and 
the  names  connected  with  it  prove  just  tiie  contrary— they 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  national  art  club,  properly 
ofiicered,  and  having  the  confidence  of  distinguished  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  may  do  incalculable  good  in 


the  w\ay  of  counsel,  explanation,  suggestion.  It  might 
save  cities  untold  millions  that  otherwise  might  be  wasted 
in  parks,  public  buildings,  monuments,  and  paintings, 
which,  ordered  and  begun  without  due  counsel  and  delib- 
eration, without  full  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  some 
other  city,  would  soon  become  intolerable  to  citizens  with 
taste.  It  might  add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  Union  by 
pointing  out  ways  to  give  artistic  brilliancy  and  financial 
value  to  manufactures  and  industrial  art  works.  It  might 
lend  that  spirit  of  organization  to  the  fine  arts  which 
would  make  our  expositions  the  most  beautiful  the  w^orld 
has  known,  and  point  the  way  for  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  artist-artisans  to  obtain  commissions  wherever 
the  work  of  each  particuhir  artist  would  best  apply. 

All  these  and  many  other  good  deeds  may  some  day 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  national  art  club  if  the  f(uind- 
ing  of  it  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  large 
wisdom  that  has  not  always  characterized  foundations  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Too  often  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency here  to  look  to  Europe  rather  than  the  Union  for 
approval.  Too  often  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  silly 
forth-putting  on  the  part  of  Gothamites,  which  the  citi- 
zens of  other  cities  very  rightly  resent.  Nonsense  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  have  grown  with  the  abnormal  increase 
of  population  due  to  the  inclusion  of  neighbor  cities  and 
towns  in  the  name  New  Y^ork,  although  the  evils  and  un- 
certainties of  the  change  may  have  exerted  for  the  nonce 
a  chastening  effect  upon  civic  exuberance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  meeting- ground  for  those  interested  in  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  art,  for  collectors  of  art  objects, 
and  for  artists,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  should  not  be 
provided  on  Manhattan  Island.  Certainly  there  would  be 
advantages  accruing  to  the  metropolis,  but  no  less  to  the 
country  at  large. 

There  are  thousands — nay,  hundreds  of  thousands — who 
do  not  know  what  is  meant  when  they  see  people  excited 
about  matters  of  the  fine  arts.  They  can  understand  a 
deep  interest  in  religion,  and  perhaps  share  enthusiasm 
for  music;  but  the  fine  arts  swim  somewhere  just  be- 
yond their  ken.  Those  who  can  appreciate  works  of  the 
fine  arts  know  well  enough  what  relief  they  give  to  minds 
under  tension  through  business  or  politics,  through  fam- 
ily discord,  or  feelings  wounded  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. The  collector  appreciates  well  enough  what  solace 
his  hobby  gives  him.  A  national  art  club  appeals  to  the 
thousands  who  experience  such  relief  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  the  work-a-day  world.  It  forms  an  entrance  to  a 
pleasure-ground  where  the  bother  of  business  and  politics 
is  forgot.  Art  exerts  on  those  who  enjoy  it  simply  and 
frankly  a  soothing,  health-giving  influence  which  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  religion.  In  its  essence,  indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlike  religion,  since  it  takes  us  up  into 
another  world  of  intellectual  vibration  and  of  beaut3^ 

Certainly  the  National  Art  Club  starts  with  excellent 
prospects.  Among  those  consulted  are  President  Oilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  and  President  Marquand  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Director  Ives  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Commissioner  La  Farge  of  New  York,  Professors 
Allan  Marquand  of  Princeton  and  Laird  of  Philadelphia; 
art  collectors,  like  Messrs.  James  W.  Ellsworth  and  Hall 
McCormick  of  Chicago,  Messrs.  Charles  Henry  Hart  and 
C.  H.  Hutchinson  of  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Perry  Belmont, 
William  T.  Evans,  George  A.  Hearn,  and  John  De  Witt 
Warner,  of  New  York;  architects,  such  as  Messrs.  George 
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B.  Post,  Bruce  Price,  Stanford  White,  James  Brown 
Lord,  and  Walter  Cook;  sculptors,  such  as  Messrs.  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  French,  Adams,  Bitter,  Ruckstuld  ;  painters, 
like  Messrs.  Tiffany,  Bhishfield,  Weir,  and  Shirlaw  and 
Allen  of  Boston,  Counselled  by  distinguished  men  of 
such  varied  talents  and  varied  minds,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  new  club  will  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 


NEW   YOEK'S    CITY   SUPERINTENDENT 
OF   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell  has  been  chosen  to  be  the 
first  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  eidarged  city.  It 
is  very  certain  that  no  fitter  man  could  have  been  chosen. 

Mr.  Maxwell  w^as  born  with  the  instincts  of  a  scholar 
and  bred  in  scholarly  w^ays.  His  achievements  in  that 
direction  have  been  remarkable. 


WILLIAM    11.  MAXWELL. 


But  he  is  not  merely  a  scholar.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
intellectual  grasp,  of  exceedingly  liberal  njind,  and  of  un- 
usual executive  ability,  as  he  has  demonstrated  in  his  long 
years  of  control  of  the  Brooklyn  pul)lic  schools. 

In  that  position  he  has  w^on  for  himself  a  place  second 
to  that  of  no  other  educator  in  the  country. 
^  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  said,  "I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  qualified 
superintendents  that  I  have  ever  known." 

President  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  for- 
merly New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, says  that  he  doubts  "if  another  man  can  be  found 
who  possesses  so  many  of  the  qualities  which  would  go 
to  make  a  highly  successful  leadership  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  greater  city. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  said  of  him,  "I  have 
known  Superintendent  Maxwell  for  about  ten  years,  and 
have  thought  him  the  most  intelligent  and  best  equipped 
superintendent  of  schools  within  my  acquaintance." 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1852, 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  While  yet  a  youth 
he  entered  Queen's  College,  Galway,  winning  first  place 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  examinations,  and  taking 
then  and  afterwards  scholarships  and  money  prizes,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  his  entire  expenses  in  college  were 
paid.  After  his  graduation  he  was  made  a  sub-master  in 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  and  during  his  service 
in  that  capacity  took  post-graduate  courses  in  philosophy 
and  political  science,  winning  the  degree  of  A.M. 

He  came  to  America  in  1874.  Failing  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  his  profession  as  teacher,  he  took  up  news- 
paper work,  at  which  he  was  conspicuously  successful 
during  the  next  half-dozen  years.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  Brooklyn 
evening  schools.  In  1882  he  was  made  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1887  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  Superintendency— a  place  which  he  has  held  with 
conspicuous  honor  and  success  ever  since. 

During  all  these  years  his  influence  has  been  used, 
strongly,  persistently,  and  aggressively,  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cational reform.  It  was  he  who  led  the  movement  of 
superintendents  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  an  enact- 
ment forbidding  the  employment  of  any  person  as  a 
teacher  who  had  not  received  a  college"  education,  or, 
lacking  that,  had  not  passed  at  least  one  year  in  some 
recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers* in  pedagogy. 
Baffled  in  this  effort  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Legislature, 
and  by  the  activity  of  ignorant  and  selfish  politicians 
constituting  boards  of  education,  Mr.  Maxwell  did  what 
he  could  to  improve  the  qtiality  of  teachers  by  raising  the 
standards  of  examination  for  their  places. 

It  is  to  him  mainly  that  New  York  State  owes  the  very 
great  advance  made  in  the  standing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  subjects  of  required  study  in  the 
schools.  Not  only  was  he  the  inspiration  of  tha't  move- 
ment, but  he  has  been  its  practically  guiding  agent.  He 
has  invented  methods  which  have  produced  extraordinary 
results,  and  he  has  taught  the  teachers  how  to  use  them 
witli  the  best  effect.  In  brief,  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  scholar, 
an  enlightened  educator,  an  administrator  of  rare  ability, 


and  a  man  of  large  and  fruitful  experience  in  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  schools. 

It  is  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  consolidated  city  to 
have  so  fit  a  man  to  inaugurate  its  educational  system. 
George  Caky  Eggleston. 


THE    drama. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  recently  closed  his  regular  season 
in  New  York  with  a  brilliant  revival  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal."  It  is  a  pity  that  this  production  could  not  have 
been  given  earlier  in  the  winter,  and  permitted  to  run 
for  several  weeks,  instead  of  one  week  only.  Mr.  Daly 
mounted  the  piece  elaborately  and  with  exquisite  taste. 
There  is  not  another  manager  in  the  country  who  would 
have  cared  enough  for  the  delightful  old  comedy  to  revive 
it  and  to  expend  upon  it  so  much  money  and  care,  and  we 
have  no  other  company  that  could  have  played 
it  with  so  high  an  average  of  excellence.  No 
detail  was  neglected  that  would  help  to  make 
the.  production  complete,  and  even  the  actors 
who  played  the  small  parts  showed  that  they 
had  been  skilfully  trained.  Mr.  Daly  had  made 
some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  accounted  for; 
they  did  not  give  the  action  added  clearness 
or  movement,  and  they  served  only  to  bewil- 
der and  annoy  those  lovers  of  Sheridan  who 
know  "The  School  for  Scandal"  almost  by 
heart.  Among  the  players,  Miss  Ada  Rehan 
naturally  dominated  as  Lady  Teazle.  Her  com- 
edy scenes  she  carried  off  with  extraordinary 
abandon,  but  in  the  scenes  in  which  Sheridan 
so  ingeniously  brings  out  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  woman  she  did  not  always  strike  the  note 
of  sincerity.  Mr.  Edwin  Varrey,  as  Sit  Peter, 
proved  to  be  rather  disappointing.  His  per- 
formance was  easy  and  intelligent,  but  it 
lacked  variety  and  force.  As  Sir  Benjainiii 
Backbite,  Mr.  Herbert  Gresham  offered  another 
evidence  of  his  versatility  and  skill;  he  has  the 
rare  art  of  absolutely  identifying  himself  with 
every  character  he  plays.  If  this  could  be  said 
of  Mr.  Charles  Richman,  the  Charles  Surface 
would  have  been  an  element  of  strength  rather 
than  of  weakness  in  the  production.  Not  for 
one  moment  did  Mr.  Richman  suggest  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  inside  the  part;  in- 
stead of  playing  it,  he  merely  played  at  it,  with 
a  certain  hard  technical  correctness,  but  with- 
out creating  the  least  illusion.  Mr.  Clarke 
\^\diye(\  Joseph  Surface  with  his  usual  care  and 
discretion,  but  he  made  the  character  seem  too 
old.  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  an  exquisite  Mrs.  Can- 
dour, and  an  extremely  nice  bit  of  acting  was 
done  by  Miss  Wismer  as  Maria. 

After  a  few  supplementary  appearances  in 
New  York  next  month,  and  after  a  brief  tour, 
Miss  Rehan  will  take  a  long  and  greatly  need- 
ed rest.  To  those  who  have  w^atched  her  act- 
ing during  the  past  winters,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  she  should  have  been  in  deli- 
cate health  —  at  times  on  the  verge  of  pros- 
tration. Her  performances  in  this  city  have  never  shown 
more  spirit  or  more  finish.  Miss  Rehan  has  also  been 
developing  out  of  those  annoying  mannerisms  which  used 
to  obscure  her  rare  talent.  No  finer  acting  has  been 
seen  in  New  York  this  season  than  her  Peggy  Thrift,  and 
for  this  impersonation  alone  she  would  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. Her  ill  health  has  prevented  her  appearance  . 
this  year  as  Portia  in  Mr.  Daly's  long-promised  produc- 
tion of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  but  this  has  only  been 
deferred  till  the  season  to  come.  Some  curiosity  has  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  actor  who  will  be  assigned 
to  play  Shylock.  Three  actors  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  role— Mr.  George  Clarke,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Herbert,  and  Mr.  Tyrone  Power.  Mr.  Clarke  would 
be  sure  to  give  a  competent  performance,  but  the  part  is 
much  better  suited  to  the  style  of  either  of  the  younger 
men.  Mr,  Herbert  has  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
character  work,  but  nothing  as  yet  to  show  that  he 
is  heavy  enough  to  play  Shylock.  Mr.  Power,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  all  the  qualities  that  the  part  requires— the  gift 
of  characterization,  a  heavy  voice,  and  authority  of  bear- 
ing. _  During  the  past  season  Mr.  Power  has  had  almost 
nothing  to  do,  and  yet  he  is  far  and  away  one  of  the  best 
of  Mr.  Daly's  players.  His  enforced  idleness  illustrates 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  stock  company,  where  the 
actors  are  many  and  tlie  productions  are  few.  Last  season 
Mr.  Power  gave  a  remarkably  strong  performance  of  Cali- 
han,  which  was  much  criticised  because  of  its  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  Shakespearian  ideal,  and  showed  that  he  had 
the  courage  of  his  artistic  convictions.  With  a  strong 
Shylock.  Mr.  Daly's  production  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice "  will  be  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  coming  season; 
but  no  matter  how  brilliant  the  production  may  be  in 
other  respects,  a  weak  Shylock  will  ruin  it. 

At  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  Frau  Agnes  Sorma  has  re- 
turned to  renew  the  success  that  she  won  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  last  vear.  For  her  rentree  she 
chose  the  part  of  Nora,  in  "The  Doll's  House,"  probably 
because  of  the  opportunities  it  gave  her  to  reveal  the  many 
sides  of  her  talent.  We  have  seen  several  remarkable  Koras 
—Mrs.  Fiske,  Madame  Rejane,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Cam- 
eron, wdio,  by-the-way,  revealed  in  this  character  qualities 
she  had  never  been  credited  with  possessing.  Not  one 
of  them  has  succeeded  in  making  Nora  intelligible,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Frau  Sorma  should  also'have  failed 
in  this  regard.  Up  to  that  last  scene, where  Nora  leaves 
her  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  order  to  improve 
her  mind,  the  character  is  perfectly  consistent.  But  that 
long  harangue  of  Nora's  at  the  close,  that  sudden  submis- 
sion to  her  will  of  her  prig  and  petty  tyrant  of  a  hus- 
band—who can  explain  these?  Ibsen  himself  has  con- 
vinced us  that  llelmev  would  not  allow  Nova  to  leave  the 
house,  and  that  if  she  did  succeed  in  leaving  she  would 
inevitably  come  back  the  next  day.  Perhaps ll)sen  show^- 
ed  his  cleverness  by  closing  the  piece  just  where  he  did, 
and  has  been  laughing  in 'his  sleeve  at  our  attempts  to 
discover  what  he  meant.  But  this  would  not  explain  the 
liusband's  attitude,  would  it?  Frau  Sorma,  like  all  other 
Noras,  is  really  two  persons  in  one,  and  very  skilfully 


does  she  differentiate  them.  She  has  all  of  Duse's  tech- 
nical skill,  a  gift  of  facial  expression  greater  than  Duse's, 
but  she  is  altogether  inferior  to  Duse  in  her  ability  to 
interpret  with  equal  skill  all  the  emotions.  There  are 
times  when  her  acting  seems  less  a  reproduction  of  Nature 
than  either  an  "  improvement"  on  Nature  or  a  failure  to 
carry  out  her  intention.  Her  defects  were  conspicuously  be- 
trayed in  "  The  Maiden's  Dream,"  an  old-fashioned  drama 
in  verse,  in  which  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  here. 
As  the  royal  heroine,  a  Germanized  Hypatia,  who  deter- 
mines to  rule  her  little  court  on  the  strictest  principles, 
to  check  all  flirtations,  and  to  keep  love  out  of  her  own 
life,  Frau  Sorma  was  altogether  overweighted.  Neither 
in  looks  nor  in  style  was  she  suited  to  the  role,  and  her 
performance  seldom  rose  above  competent  mediocrity. 
As  the  coquettish,  light-hearted,  and  mischievous  young 
wife  in  "  Untrue,"  however,  she  showed  that  she  was  one 
of  the  best  interpreters  of  light  comedy  on  the  stage.  Not 
a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  impersonation, which  was 
marked  by  humor,  spirit,  and  extraordinary  artistic  re- 
source. The  piece  itself  is  one  of  the  cleverest  German 
comedies  seen  here  in  many  a  day— a  wholly  new  treat- 
ment of  the  old  device  of  the  loving  wife  who  tries  to  cure 
her  husband  of  jealousy  by  indulging  in  a  mock  flirtation 
with  another  man.  With  judicious  "  washing  "  it  ought 
to  become  popular  in  English. 

On  her  return  engagement  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
Madame  Modjeska  was  seen  as  Ilosalind  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  in  several  years.  Her  own  performance, 
full  of  grace  and  charm  and  subtlety,  as  it  has  always 
been,  suffered  from  the  distressing  inadequacy  of  the  pro- 
duction as  a  whole.  The  scenery  was  shabby,  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  the  spectator  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  constantly  impending  disaster.  As 
]\rr.  Hawoith  had  been  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  the 
role  of  Orlando  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lester  Lonergon,  who 
gave  an  earnest,  if  not  an  altogether  satisfactory,  per- 
formance. Two  members  of  the  cast  stood  out  for  good 
work— that  always  admirable  comedian  Mr.  William  F. 
Owen,  as  Touchstone,  and  Miss  Grace  Fisher  as  Celia. 

The  success  in  Paris  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac "  seems  to 
be  almost  unprecedented.  Not  only  do  vast  crowds  attend 
the  performances  of  M.  Coquelin  at  the  Porte  St. -Martin, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  but  the  demand 
for  the  book  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  with  it.  In  New  York  all  the  copies 
were  sold  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  have  been  awaiting  copies  from  Paris.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  secured  the  piece 
for  England,  and  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  pur- 
chased the  American  rights,  promises  well  for  the  two 
productions  in  English  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  the  work,  their  success  is  very  problemat- 
ical. The  piece  is  so  absolutely  French  that  one  won- 
ders if,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  it  will  appeal  to 
English-speaking  audiences.  The  humor  is  Gallic,  the 
pathos  might  easily  lend  itself  to  ridicule,  and  the 
poetry  is  of  the  kind  that  loses  much  of  its  charm  when 
transferred  to  our  ruder  Anglo-Saxon.  Much  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  English 
version  is  made;  to  do  the  piece  perfect  justice,  the  abili- 
ties of  a  poet  will  be  required.  Two  years  ago  w^e  saw 
how  Frangois  Coppee's  "Pour  la  Couronne"  suffered  here 
from  inadequate  translation.  As  for  the  interpretationof 
Cyrano, \yi\\\{:\\  Coquelin  is  said  to  play  in  a  masterly  fash- 
ion, the  peculiar  abilities  of  both  Irving  and  Mansfield 
will  suit  it  admirably.  From  Paris  comes  the  report 
that  the  young  author,  Mr.  Edouard  Rostand,  is  eager  to 
play  the  role,  and  that  he  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to  take 
the  place  of  Coquelin,  who  has  been  ill  of  late.  Coque- 
lin, however,  drags  himself  through  his  work  every  even- 
ing, for  he  knows  how  the  Parisian  public  would  acclaim 
the  already  much-idolized  author  if  Rostand  should  make 
a  success  in  his  own  creation.  John  D.  Bahky. 


INDUSTRIOUS   CUPID. 

Within  his  shop,  on  toil  intent. 
Sly  Cupid  whiles  the  hours  aw^ay 

In  making  arrows,  during  Lent, 
To  use  on  Easter  day. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

THE  "MAINE"   REPORT. 

Washington,  March  28. 

Every  one  had  been  so  well  prepared  by  premature 
publication  of  hints  as  to  its  contents,  that  the  report  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  created  no  sensation  in  either  House. 
In  the  Senate  the  reading  of  the  message  was  sandwiched 
in  between  features  of  the  routine  business  of  the  day,  and 
the  only  tribute  paid  it  was  that  of  silence  and  attention. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  close  of  the  reading 
was  followed  by  a  round  of  applause,  and  the  Houses 
soon  thereafter  adjourned. 

The  findings  of  the  board  are  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, 9.40  P.M.  on  February  15,  the  ship  was  lying  in 
five  and  one-half  fathoms  of  water,  that  discipline  on  board 
was  excellent,  and  that  as  late  as  8  p.m.  the  temperature 
of  the  magazines  was  normal,  except  that  of  the  after  ten- 
inch  magazine,  which  did  not  explode;  that  there  were 
two  distinct  and  different  explosions,  with  a  very  brief 
interval  between,  and  that  the  first  one,  which  was  like 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  lifted  the  ship;  that  the  condition 
of  the  wreckage,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain, points  to  the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  the  ship  on 
her  port  side;  that  the  outside  explosion  appears  to  have 
caused  the  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  the  magazines  for- 
ward, but  that  the  board  was  unable  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  explosion  upon  any  person  or  persons.  The 
report  was  signed  by  the  entire  board.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  message  of  transmittal,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent reviewed  in  detail  the  history  of  the  sending  of 
the  3£aine  to  Havana,  and  stated  that  the  report  had  been 
referred  to  the  Spanish  government  with  full  assurance 
that  its  sense  of  right  would  impel  it  to  do  what  was  just 
and  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Any  later  proceed- 
ings, the  President  added,  would  be  duly  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  he  begged  of  that  body  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
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THE    SPANISH    MINISTER. 

Senor  Polo  y  Bernabe,  the  successor  of 
Minister  Diipuy  de  Lome  as  the  envoy  of 
Spain  lo  the  United  States,  has  by  his  agree- 
able |)ersonality  gone  far  to  efface  the  unplea- 
sant impression  left  by  the  de  Lome  incident. 
Senor  Bernabe  will  fill  his  most  difficult  and 
responsible  post  the  belter  because  a  previ- 
ous residence  in  the  United  States  may  be 
assumed  to  have  put  him  en  rapport  with 
American  life  and  characteristics.  He  spent 
two  years  here  as  attache  when  his  father, 
Admiral  Bernabe,  was  Spanish  minister  dur- 
ing the  Grant  administration.  Senor  Ber- 
nabe. while  he  has  held  no  very  important 
political  office,  has  been  well  trained  for  his 
new  duties  by  his  place  as  chief  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Colonial  Bureau 
at  Madrid,  and  ma,y  therefore  be  assumed  to 
be  intimately  associated  with  Cuban  affairs. 
Senor  Bernabe  married  the  daughter  of  Senor 
Mendez  de  Yigo,  the  present  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  and  is  connected  with  the 
first  families  of  Spain.  The  words  of  his 
address  to  the  President,  on  his  presentation, 
were  marked  by  great  tact  and  clean  grasp 
of  the  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  most  digni- 
fied Spanish  courtesy. 


Sm   HENRY   BESSEMER. 

The  name  of  the  great  inventor  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  wiio  died  in  London,  England,  on 
Monday,  March  14,  belongs  to  the  greatest 
revolution  of  the  industrial  world  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
was  the  process  of  rapidly  and  cheaply  con- 
verting pig-iron  into  steel  by  blowing  Ji  blast 
of  air  through  the  molten  metal,  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  heat  by  the  combustion 
of  the  impurities  in  the  iron. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1813,  he  adopted 
engineering  as  a  profession,  and  took  out 
numerous  patents  at  an  early  age;  but  his 
specialty  as  a  discoverer,  strangely,  did  not 
belong  to  his  earlier  investigations.  The 
pivotal  thought  came  to  him  by  an  inspira- 
tion. The  final  discovery  was  the  result 
of  numerous  and  costly  experiments.  The 
first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1855,  but  before 
its  final  success  in  1862  was  a  considerable 
period  of  struggle.  The  process  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  but  it  has  only 
been  in  the  United  States  that  the  inventor 
reaped  any  financial  advantage  from  his  for- 
eign patents.  The  usefulness  of  the  Bes- 
semer process  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
discoveries  of  Snelus,  Gilchrist,  and  Thomas 
in  furnishing  a  basic  lining  of  the  converter, 
which  eliminated  the  phosphorus,  and  by 
the  improvements  of  Alexander  Hoi  ley,  an 
American  engineer,  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
verter. Though  the  Siemens-Martin  open- 
hearth  steel  process  became  a  rival  of  the 
Bessemer,  the  latter  still  retains  its  promi- 
nence, on  the  wdiole,  as  a  cheap  steel.  The 
following  illustration  of  the  value  of  Bes- 
semer's  invention  may  be  cited:  Previous  to 
1855  the  annual  production  of  steel  in  Great 
Britain  was  51,000  tons  at  £50  per  ton.  In 
1890  in  Slieffield  alone  the  annual  production 
was  830,000  tons,  and  throughout  Europe 
3,000,000  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  £8  per 


ton.  The  development  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period  has  been  still  more  start- 
ling. Bessemer's  benefaction  of  cheap  steel 
has  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  railway  and 
ship  building,  and  nearly  every  variety  of 
structural  methods,  and  \iiere  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  contemporary  industry  which  has 
not  felt  its  stimulus.  He  was  knighted  in 
1879,  and  received  numerous  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  crowned  heads  and  learned 
societies.  In  the  United  States  the  towns 
of  Bessemer,  Michigan,  and  Jlessemer,  Ala- 
bama, were  named  from  him. 

THE  ^^ JAUNDICE''   ON   TOP! 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  President  and  cabinet  and  the  New 
York  Jaundice  correspondent  spent  three 
hours  in  conference  in  the  Jaundice's  Wash- 
ington Bureau  last  night.  The  President  at 
first  favored  waiting  until  the  report  of  the 
board  of  inquiry  is  acted  on  before  declaring 
war,  but  when  your  correspondent  informed 
him  that  the  Jaundice's  Sunday  edition  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  the  "First  Tsaval 
Duel"  off  Key  West  was  already  printed, 
he  immediately  receded  from  his  position, 
and  stated  that  he  avouUI  issue  the  necessary 
declaration  of  w^ar  as  soon  as  the  Jaundice's 
tugs  containing  reporters,  artists,  and  trance- 
mediums  reached  Key  West.  By  special 
arrangement  with  tlie  telegraph  companies, 
connections  have  been  made  between  the 
Gulf  Squadron  and  the  Jaund  ce  building. 
New  York,  so  that  the  first  shot  fired  in  the 
Jaundice's  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  will  be  fired  by  the  Jaundice!! 

One  hundred  ])icked  men  arrived  here  from 
Yappeville,  Wisconsin,  to  defend  the  nation- 
al capital.  They  were  "  picked  "  at  the  de- 
pot and  relieved  of  all  their  valuables. 

The  Jaundice  has  arranged  the  following 
programme  for  the  navy.  At  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  the  United  States  Monitors 
Melancliolia,  Fitzsimmons,  Singed  Cat,  and 
Sitting  Bull  will  individually  engage  the 
Spanish  destroyers  Tamale,  DeMouk,  Garrote, 
and  Tarantula.  Our  submarine  torpedo-boat 
McGinty  will  station  herself  off  Key  West, 
and  apply  spontaneous  combustion  to  all- 
comers imder  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  Fish  Commission  this  morning  issued 
a  most  significant  order  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  aggressive  course  the  admin- 
istration means  to  pursiie  towards  Spain. 
The  order  reads  that  "  All  Spanish  mackerel 
are  to  leave  United  States  waters  by  noon 
to-morrow."  Prominent  diplomats  say  that 
Spain  will  at  once  resent  this  harsh  edict, 
and  attack  our  helpless  coasts. 

Footpads  broke  into  the  naval  gun  foun- 
dry last  night,  and  this  morning  it  was  found 
that  several  guns  had  been  rifled. 

At  the  Spanish  legation  last  evening  an 
important  conference  was  held,  the  nature 
of  which  your  correspondent  could  not  learn, 
his  ladder  being  too  short  to  enable  him  to 
get  his  ear  to  the  window.         C.  S.  McN. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething-. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-iAdv.^  

TheOriginal  AngosturaBitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.   Signature  on  label. 

-[^c/f.]  :. 

Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a  sound  diges- 
tion    than    Dr.    Siegert's    Angostura    Bitters.— 

Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.-[.1c/7'.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


:%M.» 


'  Jii!>t  the  Nicest: 


LOWNEY'S%°SSSI= 

^^Lowney^^  on  every  piece, 

OUK  SAMPLK  OFFKK  :  For  ten  cents  in  stamps 
7ve  send  a  sample  package  of  our  finest  goods. 


When  not  to  be  had  of  dealers,  we 
price,  idb.  box,  6()c.;  i-db.  box,  $1.20; 
$  ?.oo.    Delivered  free  ia  United  States 


enti,  on   receipt   of  retail 

;-lb.liox,$i.Ho;  5  lb.  box, 

Atldress  all  correspond- 


THE  WALTER  M*  LOWNEY  CO* 

106  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 

New  York  Retail  Store,  ri2-^  Broadwav  (above  25th  St.). 
Boston  Retail  Store,  416  Washington  St.  (below  Summer). 


B 


A  HINT  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Joseph  Ladue,  the  famous  trapper  and 
miner  and  the  present  owner  of  Dawson 
City,  and  for  many  years  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  gives  a  hint 
to  persons  going  to  Alasl^a,  and  pays  great 
compliment  to  a  well-known  article.  He 
writes : 

"I  have  always  used  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  in 

Alaska  and  Northwest  Territory,  as  no  other  fjave 

equal  satisfaction  in  that  harsh  climate.     I  also  fontid 

my  customers  always  insisted  on  having  that  brand." 

■■-New  York  Tribune. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


TU  C    U  A  ID    37th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
■  ■  Ci    n  M  ■  n    Why    it    Falls     Off,   Turns 
Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof .H ARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"  Every  one  should  read  this  little  book." — Athejiceum. 


^ 


WE  are  known 
as  the  largest 
makers  of  bicycle 
saddles  in  the 
world* 


^ 


The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  factory* 
Price,   $4.00,    both    Styles. 

Handsome  Art  Catalogue  Free. 

TtlE  GARFORP  hf ft  CO.  ECmiA.OHIO. 


^,3 


Q0O0Qr*3QOO-30   -  -  +  ■^^^~~ 


>_*^-3t3t>30eJOOSL3£3€3GO 


*  re  Club  Cocktails? 

*^A    MODERN    ECSTASY^^    is   a 

Shakespearian  definition  for  a  **  Cocktail/' 
**  Kings  it  makes  gcds^  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings/' 

Wherever  good  livers  arc  found, 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  **CLUB  COCKTAIL''  reigns 
supreme  as  a  fashionable  drink. 

The  -''CLUB  COCKTAILS" 
never  vary ;  they  are  always  the  same. 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
drawn  off  and  bottled.  . 

'* Cocktails"  that  are  served  over 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven  Varieties  :  Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  I BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 


^ 


NY.  Hartford,  Conn 


London.  JS 


Pepsait 


Pepsalt 


INDIGESTION  HAS  NO  TERRORS  FOR  HIM 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  FEPSAl^T.     K  cures  and  prevents  indiirestion.     Season  your  food  with  it. 
It  tastes  like  salt;    in  fact  is  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is  inC()rr)orated  digestive  substances  natural  to  the 
stomach.      The  PKPSALiT  mixes  with  every  particle  of  your  food  and  digests  it  all.      Send  for  sample  in  salt- 
shaker  bottle  and  try  it.     Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
THK  V  AUPKL  SAMARITAN   CO.,  Permanent  Building-,  176  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 

Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion 


>OC«e>'3e9e30Qe3e30GGOe3ti€3€30Qe3QC-eX9CO€3€iOGC30int: 


OKER'S  BITTERO 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^^^ 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^k 

moter  of  digestion.  V         ■ 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer,  m^J 
or  Druggist. 


These  Ifot-bedH  are  so  constructed  tint  1  novict  cin  work  ] 

them  siK  L(.ssfull>.      Stroiiv^U  t)uilt  of  sc  \s(j  icd   c\prLss     si 

of    ihoM  ,  6  ft    \  6  ft    Pritc,  complete,  $M      >    ^^  ntc  for  prn 

1  hst  of  1  ir^'cr  sizes      W  e  p  i\  freii,ht  to  nio^t  points  111  I    istt  rii  ( 

will  1  MidtUe  St  ites     \tud  \<     /yosfat^e  to  our    \l7l    \  oj  A    ^n 

ljo>  /i/ititfiitcd  (,>te>!/touu  iiitalo^rne 

I  LORI>    &    BURNHAM    CO., 

)  t«.S  5th  Ave.,  Xew  York  City.        Irvhiijrtoii,  N.  Y.  < 


He  isaPublic  Benefactor  ST,'.';:  la:; 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sduilib  &  Go.  i>:a7boTni\";Syjn(l.,Distillers 


^  MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a  year  | 

J  WEEKLY,  $4  00  a  year  g 

;  BAZAR,  $4  00  a  year  g 

5  0 

5  ROUND  TABLE,  $1  00  a  year      | 

THIS  cj^i<Bbrat:isd 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  I/istofthe 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The   buying   public    will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one 
of  a  similar-houndiug  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

S— O— M— IV/I— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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1  Without  Friction  1 


^ 


I  The  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put  j 
I  into  a  bicycle,  and  the  only  per-  j 
fectly  cut  sprockets  yet  made,  are  in 

Bicycles    S  ^ 

The  beautiful  Waverley 
Catalogue  is  free. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fnd. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  '98  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
•  GREAT  CLEARING  SALE  of  '97  and  '96 

,  models,  best  makes,  $9.T5  to  $18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
i  of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
\plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bieyele**  and  make 
^  money.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-40  high 
Aggrade  '97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  $10.75 
II  each.  ** Wanderings  Awheel,*'  a  souvenir 
V  book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  281  Ave.  K,  Chicago. 

r^^    Q^^,,    CYCLES 

With  Patent  Combined  Automatic  Coaster 
i  and  Brake.  Coast  with  pedals  sta- 
p  tioiiary  and  feet  on  them;  nothing 
-»so  fine  since  invention  of  pneumatics. 
From  Factory  straight  to  Rider  Below  jobbinic  prices. 
NO  TRASH,  NO  JOB  LOTS.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
special  ofler.      F.  S.  BEAV18,  8?  B  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

"ALL  HANDS" 

Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  States 

Navy.  By  RUFUS  FAIRCHILD  ZOG- 
BAUM,  Author  of  "  Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons."  Large  4to,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, Full  Gilt,  $5  GO. 

It  is  a  pleasant  pastime  to  follow  Mr.  Zogbaum  through 
the  duties,  trials,  and  pleasures  of  daily  life  on  a  warship — 
through  storm  and  calm,  in  home  waters,  on  the 
heaving  ocean,  and  on  alien  seas.  The  illustrations, 
on  super-calendered  paper,  are  clear  and  finely  printed, 
and  are  as  good  a  substitute  for  the  originals  as  the  latest 
and  finest  reproductive  process-work  can  make  them.-— 
iV".  V.  Times. 


NEW    YORK    AND    LONDON 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

UNITARIAN      LITERATURE    sent    free    by 
MRS.  JOHN  LUTHER,  Hiiigliam,  Mass. 


The  Spring's  Dainty  Cotton  Fabrics 

There  isn't  a  textile  fabric  in  existence  which  gives  so  much  beauty  for  so 
little  money  as  these  Cotton  Dress  Stuffs.  They  fairly  breathe  of  summer-time. 
Their  delicate  tints  and  graceful  floral  patterns  are  made  to  harmonize  with 

spring  flowers,  and  the  very  blossoms  them- 
selves seem  entangled  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  exquisite  weaving. 

With  all  this,  they  don't  cost  much,  and 

that's   not    a    small   recommendation.      We 

f^'^t>2ys^^9''^^'f^^-^^^^        ^""^^'^    ^    showing   in    Lawns    and    Dimities, 

^C#M  V/?^^i^?S  Vv?  2^.0  ci^icr        Percales    and    Organdies,    which    we    think 

is  the  largest,  the  prettiest,  and  the  cheap- 
est you  can  find. 

We'd  like  to  send  you 

Samples  of  them 

and  let  you  judge  for  yourselves. 

First,  here  are  some  forty  designs  in  Printed  Lawns 

at  7c.  a  yard.  Floral  and  conventional  designs, 
white  and  navy  polka  dots,  and  some  stripe 
patterns.  Fresh  and  pretty  goods.  They  have 
never  before  retailed  at  less  than  loc.  a  yard. 
Second,  Twelve-and-a-half-cent  Figured  Swiss  Mulls  at  loc.  a  yard.  Pretty,  solid  colors, 
cream  pink,  light  blue,  maize,  lavender,  cardinal,  navy  blue,  and  black. 

Also,  Sheer  Lawns— i2i^c.  kind— at  loc.  a  yard.  In  solid  colors,  light,  summery  tints,  used 
either  for  gowns  or  for  lining  purposes. 

French  Printed  Javanaise,  50c.  a  yard.  We  have  about  thirty  new  patterns  in  these  beautiful 
goods,  mostly  fioral  patterns  on  white  and  tinted  grounds.  Their  clear,  bright,  delicate 
hues,  and  the  firmness  yet  delicacy  of  their  weaving,  make  them  almost  ideal  fabrics  for 
summer  dresses.  The  usual  prices  on  these  run  from  65c.  to  75c.  a  yard.  We  offer  them 
to  you  at  50c. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  specials  out  of  many.  We  are  very  strong  indeed 
in  the  higher-priced  Dimities  and  Organdies,  and  in  fact  in  Cotton  Fabrics 
as  a  whole. 

Would  you  like  samples  ? 

JOHN   WANAMAKER 

Broadway 
Section  253  New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Ball  =  Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position;   glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable^  and  are  ahead  of  ail  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

$1.20  per  box   of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box   of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  7vholesale  of 

H.  Bainbkidge  &  Co.,  90  William  Street,  Edward  Kimpton,  48  John  Street, 

Tower  Manufacturing  Co.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  1.IPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co.,  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'Clurg  &  Co..  H7  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King-  Street,  Toronto. 


r 


J^^^^^^*^i^^^^*^  ^-■U'l^^^^  tWuP'uF^^  ^P^F^P^mf^  PPPPpf^n 

A  Mosler  Bank  Safe  \ 
never  burglarized     \ 


The.. 


Mosler 

Safe 

Company 

305  BROADWAY 

COR.  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


I  FIRE=PROOF  I 

J  and  \ 

5  BURGLAR=PROOF  | 

i  Safes  andVaults 


The  Mosler  Safes  and  Vaults 

arebest  and  cheapest,  and  fur- 
nish the  inost  reliable  protec- 
tion against  thieves  or  fire. 

"That  which  is  worth 
saving  is  worth  protecting." 

The  Mosler  Safe  is  univer- 
sally used  and  recommended. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon 
application. 


**,*'■>«'■.«'■  «'«j|-"  K'^«'*.«'"j<'^^Ra'»  iCK^KitK^f^  tCAMK^njgn  ^m^K^K^*. 


A  HEW  POCO. 
The  Folding  Cem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing^  one  pound, and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
PICTURE      4.  X  S 

As  perfect  at 

edges  as  at 

centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 

ROCHESTER    OAAHLERA     CO, 

43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Safety  Revolver 

will 
ONLY 
GO  OFF  at 
the  critical 
moment. 

A    powerful    Shooting    Weapon  ;    32 
calibre.      Very    short    barrel.      Therefore 
specially  desirable  for  bicyclists,  as  it  may  be  carried 
in    the    pocket    without    inconvenience.      Descriptive 
catalogue  free. 

SMITH    &    WESSON, 

15  Stockbrldge  Street,    =     =     Springfield,  Mass. 


>oooooo<>c><>c><x>o<x>o<xxx><xxx>^^ 

POPULAR    NEW    NOVELS 


By  H.  Q.  Wells 

THE    WAR    OF    THE    WORLDS.      With    Ilhistrations.       Post    8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1    50. 

One  of  the  supreme  sensations  of  literature. — Outlook,  London. 

An  unusually  vivid  and  effective  bit  of  workmanship.— ^Ic^^ew^,  London. 

Has  beaten  Jules  Verne  on  his  own  gvoimd..— Speaker,  London. 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool 

THE    RED=BRIDQE    NEIGHBORHOOD.      A    Novel.      Illustrated    by 

Clifford   Carleton.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1   50. 

Since  "Dally"  the  author  has  not  given  us  a  stronger  or  more  powerful  story 
than  this. — Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 


By  Maxwell  Gray 


RIBSTONE  PIPPINS.   ACountry  Tale.  Post  8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1  00. 

A  tale  as  charming  in  its  unaffected  simplicity  as  it  is  in  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  author  has  pictured  the  children  of  the  ^oW.—Philadelpliia  Press. 


By  I.  Zangwill 


DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1   50. 

As  a  study  of  the  race  the  book  is  a  noble  contribution  to  literature  ;  as  a  mere 
collection  of  interesting  stories  it  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  intensity,  tenderness,  and 
absorbing  interest. — N.  Y.  World. 


By  Maurus  Jokai 


THE   LION   OF  JANINA;    or.    The   Last  Days    of  the    Janissaries.     A 

Turkish    Novel.     Translated    by    P.  Nisbet    Bain.      16mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 

•     mental,  $1   25. 

The  book  abounds  in  stirring  and  tremendous  scenes,  and  affords  some  fine 
studies  of  Oriental  and  Greek  character.  ...  It  is  a  vigorous  and  fascinating  novel. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


By  E.  F.  Benson 


THE    VINTAGE.     A  Romance  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.     Post 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1   50. 

The  romance  is  of  a  stalwart  and  yet  touching  fibre  seldom  seen  in  latter  day 
novels  of  its  sort.— GMcago  Times- Herald. 


HARPER  &   BROTHERS,   Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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AN    ENGLISH    RUGBY    LINE-UP    ON    THE    OXFORD   UNIVERSITY    PARKS. 

Oa  the  Right  two  opposing  Half-backs  are  putting  the  Ball  in  play ;  on  the  Left  U^;o  more  Half-backs  and  six  Three-quarters  are  facing  each  other  in  Pairs 

the  extreme  Right.     The  Referee  is  on  the  Side-lines. 


One  Fuil-back  is  showing  on 


During  Mr.  Whitney's  ahsence  on  a  sporting  tour  around 
the  icorld,  in  the  interest  ^/Harper's  Weekly,  this  dejyart- 
ment  will  publish  contributions  from  tcell- known  icriters 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A   HARVARD   MAN   AT   OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 
IV.— A  LITTLE  SCRUMMAGE  WITH  ENGLISH  RUGBY. 
I  HAD  scarcely  set  foot  on  an  English  Rugby  field  when 
I  was  confronted  with  the  inevitable  question.  I  replied 
that  from  a  hasty  judgment,whicli  I  should  doubtless  soon 
alter,  the  game,  compared  with  ours,  seemed  haphazard 
and  inconsequent.  "We  don't  kill  one  another,  if  that's 
what  you  mean  by  '  inconsequent,'  "  my  English  host  re- 
plied; and  I  soon  found  that  the  report  that  Hinkey  and 
Butterworlh  had  been  killed  in  the  Thanksgiving -day 
match  of  1893  had  never  been  denied  in  England.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  exaggerated  press  accounts  of  the 
Springfield  game  of  1894  were  repeated  in  England 
with  further  exaggerations;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Thanksgiving-day  game  it  was  reported  that  the  police 
inspector  had  come  out  on  the  field  as  the  elevens  were 
lining  up,  and  warned  them  that  it  they  committed  crim- 
inal assault  upon  each  other  the  law  would  take  its  due 
course.  Soon  after  this  1  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  London  Weeklg  .S^^;^—"  Harvard  is  a 
place  where  the  undergraduates  manage  their  studies, 
while  the  professors  manage  the  football."  Finally  I 
discovered  the  true  source  of  the  British  acrimony  against 
our  game.  "This  is  the  sport,"  my  friend  remarked, 
"which  Caspar  Whitney  says,  in  his  Sporting  Pilr/rimage, 
has  improved  English  Rugby  off  the  face  of  the  earth!" 
I  was  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  the  well-beloved  game. 


Meanwhile  I  had  unusual  facilities  for  observing  Eng- 
lish Rugby.  During  the  Morrison  wine  which  ended  the 
season  of  tubbing  on  the  river  the  captain  of  the  Balliol 
fifteen  threw  his  arms  about  me,  and  besought  me  to  play 
on  the  team.  He  had  not  a  single  three-quarters,  he  said, 
who  could  get  out  of  his  own  way  running.  I  pleaded  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  and  ignorance  of  the  game.  He 
said  it  did  not  matter.  "And  I'm  half  blind,"  I  added. 
"  So  am  I,"  he  interrupted,"  but  w^e'U  both  be  all  right  in 
the  morning."  I  said  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
very  near-sighted;  but  he  took  all  excuses  as  a  sign  of 
resentment  because  he  had  failed  to  invite  me  to  break- 
fast in  my  Freshman  term  ;  he  appeared  to  think  it  his 
duty  to  invite  all  possible  candidates.  I  speak  of  these 
circumstances  partly  to  explain  how  the  captain  came  to 
recruit  his  team  from  the  halt  and  blind,  and  partly  to 
suggest  the  extreme  informality  of  the  training  for  the 
English  game. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  wrote  me  that  there  was 
a  match  on  against  Meiton,  and  asked  me  to  come  out  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  rest  for  a  little  coaching.    A 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  learn  to  play 
football!    In  spite  of  the  captain's 
predictions  of  the  night  before,  I 
was  not  so  sure  that  he  was  yet 
"all  right";  so  I  w^ent  out  to  the 
porter's  lodge  and  scanned  the  bul- 
letin-board.    My  name  stared  me 
in  the  face.     I  had  scarcely  time  to 
take  luncheon  and  don  a  pair  of 
football  shorts. 

The  practice  my  coach  gave  me 
consisted  in  running  the  length  of 
the  field  three  or  four  times,  pass- 
ing the  ball  back  and  forth  as 
we  went.  His  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  game  were  equally 
simple.  To  keep  in  proper  posi- 
tion I  had  only  to  watch  my  Mer- 
ton  vis-d-ms  and  take  a  place  sym- 
metrical with  his.  When  the  enemy 
heeled  the  ball  out  of  the  "  scrum" 
to  their  three-quarter-back  I  was  to 
w^atch  my  man,  and,  if  the  ball  was 
passed  to  him,  to  tackle  him.  If 
he  passed  it  before  I  could  tackle 
him  I  was  still  to  follow  him,  leav- 
ing the  man  who  took  the  ball  to 
be  watched  by  my  neighbor,  in  or- 
der that  I  might  be  on  hand  if  my 
man  received  it  again.  Where  our 
rule  is  for  all  to  follow  the  ball, 
the  English  rule  is  for  each  player 


to  follow  his  man.  If  our  side  heeled  out  the  ball  and 
one  of  our  three-quarters  began  to  run  with  it,  the  other 
three-quarters  and  I  were  to  follow  at  his  heels,  so  that 
when  he  was  about  to  be  tackled— "collared  "  the  Eng- 
lish say— he  could  pass  it  on  to  us.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  combined  "interference"  among  the  backs.  A 
player  who  gets  between  the  man  with  the  ball  and  the 
enemy's  goal  is  rankly  off  side.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  captain  coached  all  this  information  into 
me.  I  had  to  button-hole  him  and  pump  it  out  word  by 
word.  Coaching  of  any  sort  is  all  but  unknown  on  Eng- 
lish football-fields.  All  there  is  of  the  game  is  learned  at 
school— or  in  the  nursery! 

When  the  opposing  teams  faced  each  other  I  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  there  was  not  a  spectator  on  the 
grounds  to  embarrass  me.  It  is  so  in  almost  all  English 
college  games— the  fellows  have  so  many  sports  of  their 
own  on  that  there  is  no  object  in  hanging  round  the  fields 
where  their  friends  are  having  the  fun. 

On  the  kick-off,  luckily,  the  ball  did  not  come  to  my 
corner  of  the  field,  for  I  could  scarcely  have  seen  it,  much 
less  caught  it.  When  our  side  had  returned  the  kick,  the 
"scrummage"  formed.  If  there  is  one  feature  of  the 
English  game  that  awes  an  American,  it  is  the  "scrum- 
mage," or  "scrum."  What  happens  is  this:  the  nine 
forwards  gather  in  a  semi-ellipse,  bend  their  bodies  to- 
gether in  a  horizontal  plane,  with  their  heads  carefully 
tucked  beneath  the  mass,  and  then  squirm  against  the 
opposing  mass  of  forwards,  who  are  similarly  placed. 
The  scrum  as  a  whole  looks  like  a  huge  tortoise  with  a 
score  of  legs  at  each  end,  which  by  some  unaccountable 
freak  of  nature  are  struggling  to  walk  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  sight  arouses  in  the  native  American  a  super- 
stitious aw^e.  I  found  my  mind  reverting  to  an  aboriginal 
state  in  which  I  was  likely  to  worship  this  tortoise  as  a 
totem.  It  took  weeks  before  I  realized  that  it  masked  no 
abstrusely  working  tactics;  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in 
it  beyond  the  push  and  shove  that  meets  the  eye. 

When  our  scrum  was  thoroughly  compacted  the  um- 
pire tossed  the  ball  on  the  ground  between  the  opposing 
sets  of  legs,  whereupon  both  sides  began  to  struggle.  The 
Balliol  legs  pushed  harder  and  the  Balliol  bodies  squirmed 
to  more  advantage,  for  our  men  had  presentlv  got  the 
ball  among  their  feet.  They  failed  to  hold  it  there,  how- 
ever, and  it  popped  out  into  a  half-back's  hands.  He 
passed  it  quickly  to  one  of  my  companions  at  three-quar- 
ters, who  dodged  his  man  and  ran  toward  I  he  corner  of 
the  field.  I  followed,  and  just  as  the  full-back  collared  him 
he  passed  the  ball  to  me.  Before  I  had  taken  three  rheu- 
matic strides  I  had  two  men  hanging  at  mv  back;  but 
when  they  brougiit  me  down  the^ball  was  just  beyond 
the  line.  The  audience  arose  as  one  man— to  wit,  the 
referee,  who  had  been  squatting  on  the  side-lines— and 
shouted,  "Played.  Well  played!"  I  had  achieved  uni- 
versal fame. 

During  the  rest  of  the  game  the  Balliol  scrum,  which 
was  a  very  respectable  affair  of  its  kind,  kept  the  ball  to 
itself,  while  we  backs  cooled  our  heels. 

A  few  days  later,  in  a  game  against  Jesus,  the  scrums 
were  more  evenly  matched,  and  the  ball  was  heeled  out 
oftener.  I  soon  found  that  my  eyes  were  not  sharp 
enough  to  follow  quick  passing;  and  when,  just  before 
half-time,  a  punt  came  in  my  direction,  I  was  horrified  to 
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see  it  multiply  until  it  looked  like  a  flock  of  balloons. 
As  luck  had  it,  I  singled  out  the  wrong  balloon  to  catch. 
Jesus  fell  on  the  ball  just  as  it  bounced  over  the  goal- 
line.  In  the  second  half  the  captain  put  one  of  the  for- 
wards in  my  place,  and  put  me  in  the  scrum. 

The  play  here  was  more  lively,  though  scarcely  more 
complex  or  diflflcult.  Each  forward  stuck  his  head  be- 
neath the  shoulders  of  the  two  men  in  front  of  him, 
grasped  their  waists,  and  then  heaved  until,  when  the 
ball  popped  out  of  the  scrum,  the  word  came  to  dissolve. 
There  were  absolutely  no  regular  positions;  the  man  who 
was  in  the  front  centre  of  one  scrummage  might  be  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  next.  On  some  teams,  I  found  by  in- 
quiry, a  definite  order  is  agreed  on,  but  this  is  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  advantage.  Tactics  and  strategy,  as  we 
understand  the  woids,  are  scarcely  thought  of. 

What  we  call  "  plays  "  are  almost  unknown.  When  the 
umpire  or  a  half-back  tosses  the  ball  into  the  middle  of 
the  scrummage,  there  are,  at  an  ultimate  analysis,  four 
things  that  can  happen.  The  two  sides  may  stiuggle 
back  and  forth,  carrying  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  which  constitutes  a  "pack."  Again,  the  stronger 
side  may  cleave  the  weaker,  and  run  down  the  field,  drib- 
bling the  ball  yard  by  yard  as  they  go,  until  either  side 
picks  it  up  for  a  run,  or  else  drops  on  it  and  cries 
"down."  Sometimes  one  side  is  able  to  "screw  the 
scrum,"  a  manoeuvre  which  almost  rises  to  the  altitude  of 
a  "play."  The  captain  shouts  "Right!"  or  perhaps  "Left!" 
and  then  his  forwards  push  diagonally,  instead  of  direct- 
ly, against  their  opponents.  The  result  is  what  we  used 
to  call  in  America  a  revolving  wedge,  except  that,  since 
the  ball  is  carried  on  the  ground,  the  play  eventuates, 
when  successful,  in  a  scattering  rush  of  forwards  down 
the  field,  dribbling  the  ball  at  their  feet,  just  as  when  the 
scrum  has  been  cloven.  The  fourth  possibility  is  that  the 
side  that  gets  the  ball  amongst  its  eighteen  legs  allows  it 
to  ooze  out  behind,  or,  if  its  backs  are  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, purposely  heels  it  out.  Thereupon  a  half-back 
pounces  upon  it  and  passes  it  deftly  to  the  three-quarters, 
who  run  with  it  down  the  field,  passing  it  back  and  forth. 
As  a  whole,  the  game  of  the  forwards  is  much  more  fun 
than  that  of  the  backs,  though  decidedly  less  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators— a  consideration  of  slight 
importance  on  an  English  field! 

Just  as  I  began  to  get  warmed  to  my  new  w^ork  I 
smashed  my  nose  against  the  head  of  a  Balliol  man  who 
was  dodging  back  into  the  push.  The  captain  told  me 
that  I  need  not  finish  the  game;  but  as  it  is  against  the 
English  rules  to  substitute  players,  I  kept  up  the  grunt- 
ing and  shoving.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  captain 
very  politely  gave  me  the  hoof.  This  was  just  what  I 
expected  and  deserved;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  fellows  had  objected  to  my  plaving  the  game  through. 
They  w^ould  have  preferred  not  to'^be  bled  upon. 


To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  modern  English  Rugby,  and  of 
the  relationship  our  game  bears  to  it,  we  must  look  at  its 
historical  development.  The  Rugby  Union  was  formed 
in  1871,  and  the  first  international  game  was  played  in  the 
same  year  between  England  and  Scotland.  For  the  fol- 
lowing six  years  the  play  was  characterized  by  tight  scrum- 
mages. Twenty  was  the  orthodox  number  of  players; 
and  when, as  often  happened  in  club 
matches,  only  fifteen  men  played, 
the  fact  was  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
men,  not  of  a  preference  for  smaller 
sides.  Of  the  twenty  men,  fifteen 
played  "forward"  in  the  scrum. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  offen- 
sive element.  Their  duty  was  to 
keep  a  firmly  packed  mass,  and  to 
shove  the  opposing  mass  down  the 
field,  carrying  the  ball  at  their  feet. 
To  heel  out  the  ball  to  the  backs 
was  considered  a  rank  bieach  of 
sportsman ly  etiquette.  This  was 
probably  because  the  b.acks— two 
half-backs  and  three  full-backs— 
w^eie  regarded  merely  as  a  reserve 
for  defence,  whose  business  it  was 
to  tackle  the  enemy  if  he  broke 
through  or  round  the  pack  of 
forwards.  If,  however,  the  ball 
chanced  to  ooze  out  of  the  scrum 
— as  it  was  apt  to  do,  say  at  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes  —  one  of  the 
lialf-backs  pounced  upon  it,  and, 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  ground,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  enemy's 
terriiory.  'Jiie  opposing  scrum, 
meanwhile,  was  so  tightly  woven 
that  it  could  not  possibly  block  or 
tackle  him.  It  left  the  backs  to 
stop  him,  and  ravelling  out  at  its 
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leisure,  trotted  amiably  up  to  the  ball.  There  was  tlius 
an  utter  lack  of  co-operation  between  forwards  and  backs. 
This  has,  as  I  shall  point  out,  been  measurably  lessened; 
but  even  to-day  an  American  spectator  at  an  English 
game  cries  out  in  his  heart,  ''Every  man  get  into  the 
push!" — forgetting  that  "interference"  and  "possession 
of  the  ball"  are  requisite  to  our  thorough-going  team-play. 

In  the  international  match  of  1877  fifteens  were  intro- 
duced instead  of  tw^enties.  This  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  traditional  game;  packed  scrummages  rapidly 
gave  way  to  the  mobile  modern  formation.  The  first  duty 
of  the  forwards  was  still  to  make  their  way  dowm  the  field 
by  brute  force;  but  to  supplement  the  primitive  grunting 
and  shoving  they  had  learned  the  tricks  of  cleaving  their 
opponents  and  of  screwing  the  scrum.  When  either  of 
these  feats  had  been  accomplished,  they  broke  away  from 
each  other  and  dribbled  the  ball  down  the  field,  until  ar- 
rested by  the  opposing  backs.  Meanwhile  the  prejudice 
against  heeling  out  gave  way.  A  weak  scrum  which  was 
flanked  by  a  clever  set  of  backs  heeled  out  as  often  as  it 
could  manage  to  get  control  of  the  ball.  And  the  op- 
posing scrummagers,  thus  put  on  the  defensive,  soon 
learned  to  get  into  the  running.  This  caused  a  revobi- 
tion  among  the  backs.  The  half ,  who  could  no  longer 
count  on  evading  the  enemy's  scrum,  was  forced  to  kick 
into  touch — a  play  much  more  frequent  in  the  English  than 
in  the  American  game,  though  its  use  here  is  of  marked  ad- 
vantage, and  is  rapidly  growing — or,  like  our  quarter-back, 
to  pass  at  once.  This  developriient  of  heeling  out  and  pass- 
ing in  all  probability  caused  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
three-quarter-backs.  There  had  been  two  of  these  and 
two  full-backs,  but  by-and-by  one  of  the  full-backs  was 
drawn  up  to  three-quarters.  The  duty  of  the  three-quar- 
ters was  precisely  that  of  our  half-back,  except  that  ihey 
eluded  the  tackling  of  the  enemy  not  by  interference  or  to 
any  considerable  degree  by  dodging,  but  by  passing  the 
ball  back  and  forth.  The  forwards,  meanwhile,  were  not 
infrequently  able  to  struggle  loose  from  the  scrum  in  time 
to  join  their  own  backs  in  the  passing. 

The  full  realization  of  the  value  of  scientific  passing 
came  about  1885.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  strict- 
ly modern  game.  To-day  so  great  is  the  horror  of  "  self- 
ish playing,"  that  a  three-quarters  scarcely  dares  to  run  ten 
yards  without  tossing  the  ball  to  a  neighbor,  and  the  for- 
wards are  expected  to  be  almost  as  clever  at  passing.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  open  passing  game 
is  that  to  be  quite  up  to  date  a  team  has  to  sacrifice  a  man 
from  the  scrum,  and  play  four  men  at  three-quarters.  I 
know  no  more  beautiful  sight  on  the  football-field  than 
three  or  four  or  five  English  players  dashing  among  the 
enemy's  defence,  and  meanw^hile  passing  the  ball  so  deftly 
from  one  to  another  that  it  is  impossible  to  collar  a  single 
man  in  the  combination. 

To  sum  up  the  development  of  the  English  game:  The 
original  and  perhaps  the  typical  formation  is  the  simple 
packed  scrum,  with  a  reserve  of  backs  for  defence.  Out 
of  the  packed  scrum  have  grown  the  screwed  scrum 
and  the  cleft  scrum,  both  to  be  followed  by  dribbhng  or 
by  passing.  TIjc  backs,  at  first  a  reserve  for  defence,  took 
new  duties  when  heeling  out  w^as  recognized,  and  became 
an  important  engine  for  offensive  play.  Of  late  years 
running  with  the  ball  in  the  open  has  become  the  most 
prominent  feature  for  both  scrummagers  and  backs. 

III. 
This  "  scientific  "  co-operation  between  the  backs  and 
the  scrum,  curiously  enough,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 


important  games.  When  Oxford  plays  Richmond,  or 
Cambridge  plays  Blackheath,  Mercury  himself  could  not 
be  more  fleet  and  sure  than  the  rival  backs;  but  when  Ox- 


had  a  friend  used  to  our  admirably  strategic  game  to 
laugh  with  me.  Each  side  played  its  four  three-quarter- 
backs, sacrificing  a  man  from  the  scrum  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  passing,  as  every  self-respecting  team  must  do; 
but  each  was  so  doggedly  bent  upon  shoving  the  other 
down  the  field  that  the  ball  seldom  left  the  scrum.  The 
four  unhappy  three-quarters  cooled  their  heels,  viewing 
the  conflict  from  afar,  and  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
in  ulsters  on  the  side-lines.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  Even  in  the  scrum  the  playing  went  to  the  dogs. 
England,  it  seemed,  was  past  master  at  "screwing,"  and 
time  and  again  the  spectators  rose  with  a  shout  of  "Play- 
ed, England!"  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  their  cham- 
pions charge  into  Scottish  territor}^  dribbling  or  passing 
the  ball.  Not  once  did  this  happen.  In  their  bull-like 
efforts  they  apparently  forgot  the  ball  at  their  feet;  and 
when  they  had  whirled  their  opponents  well  about,  it 
transpired  that  the  canny  Scotchmen,  though  unable  to 
stop  the  revolving  rush,  had  cleverly  tweaked  the  ball 
from  among  the  English  heels.  At  this  stage  of  the  play, 
it  is  obvious,  the  English  forwards  had  wiieeled  quite  out 
of  the  line  of  defence  of  their  own  goal,  so  that  only  their 
three  quarter-backs  could  prevent  Scotland  from  making 
a  "try."  The  chief  use  of  the  four  crack  three-quarters  in 
that  game  was  to  prevent  Scotland  from  scoring  after  Eng- 
land had  successfully  screwed  the  scrum.  Their  position 
was  precisely  that  of  the  primitive  backs  of  the  seventies. 
The  incident  is  characteristic.  Eminently  playable  as  the 
English  game  is,  its  spirit  is  at  bottom  one  of  brute  force 
rather  than  of  science,  as  we  understand  the  term.  To 
grasp  this  fact  completely  it  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
at  length  into  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  game 
from  the  parent  sport.  Besides  the  interest  from  a  sports- 
man's point  of  view,  the  inquiry  will  reveal  curious  evi- 
dences of  a  difference  in  national  traits  and  characteristics. 
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ford  plays  Cambridge,  and  Kichmond  plays  Blaclvheath, 
a  wonderful  thing  takes  place.  In  the  intense  excitement 
the  players  forget  modern  refinements,  and  the  game  re- 
verts towards  i\s  primitive  barbarism  of  packed  scrums. 
In  international  games  the  tendency  is  redoubled.  The 
players,  who  are  the  stars  of  the  crack  local  fifteens  of  a 
kingdom,  seldom  or  never  compete  together  as  a  team 
before  the  important  match,  and  are  sometimes  virtual 
strangers  to  one  another.  In  the  most  important  games  of 
the  season  the  reversion  to  primitive  pushing  and  shoving 
is  most  complete.  At  the  match  between  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  championship  of  the  United  Kingdom 
my  amusement  w^ould  have  been  complete  if  I  had  only 
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ADDITIONS  TO   THE  NAVY. 

Recent  additions  to  the  navy  by  purchase  and  by 
completion  of  contract  represent  varied  types.  Five  ves- 
sels which  have  attracted  attention  are  the  JS^ew  Orleans 
(formerly  the  Amazonas  of  the  Brazilian  navy),  purchased 
in  England  just  as  she  was  about  to  sail  for  Brazil;  her 
sister  ship  the  Albany  (formerly  the  Abrouall);  the  May- 
flower,  purchased  in  Nevv  York  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Ogden  Goelet;  the  torpedo-boat  Gwin,  finished,  with  her 
sister  ship  Talbot,  at  the  Herreshoff  works  in  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Neic  Orleans  ^nd  ^^5a??y  are  un armored  twin-screw 
cruisers  of  the  Cincimiati  type.  They  are  330  feet  long, 
43  feet  9  inches  wide,  16  feet  10  inches  deep,  have  a  ton- 
nage of  3600,  a  speed  of  20  knots,  and  carry  about  300  of- 
ficers and  men.  The}^  are  armed  with  six  6-inch  50-calibre 
Elswick  quick-firing  guns,  four  4.7-inch  50-calibre  quick- 
firing  guns,  ten6-pounders,  four  1-pounders,  four  Maxims, 
two  field-guns,  and  have  three  torpedo-tubes.  They  have 
7500  horse-power,  and  carry  about  800  tons  of  coal.  Their 
coal -bunkers  serve  as  a  protection  to  their  machinery. 

The  Mayflower  \\'^^\uiov!n  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  steam-yachts  in  existence.  She  w^as  designed  by 
G.  W.  Watson,  the  famous  English  yacht-designer,  and 
was  built  at  Clydebank,  England.  She  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  despatch-boat  Dolphin.  She  is  321  feet  long, 
36  feet  6  inches  wide,  draws  16  feet  6  inches  of  water, 
has  2400  tonnage,  twin  screws,  and  a  theoretical  speed  of 
nearly  tw^enty  knots.  Four- inch  rapid-fire  guns  with 
launching-tubes  for  torpedoes  will  probably  compose  her 
new  armament. 

The  Gicin  is  one  of  the  four  single-screw  20-knot  tor- 
pedo-boats contracted  for  on  October  6,  1896.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Stiletto,  they  are  the  smallest  and  slowest 
of  their  type  in  the  navy.  ^The  Gicin  is  98  feet  long,  12 
feet  6  inches  wide,  draws  3  feet  4  inches  of  water,  has 
20  knots'  speed,  is  of  850  tonnage,  and  lias  tw^o  torpedo- 
tubes.     She  is  waiting  for  her  crew. 
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OLD  POINKOMfORT  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

April  28.— $22.00. 

OLD  POiNTCOMFORT. 

April  7  and  23.— $16.00. 

WASHINGTON. 

April  21  and  May  12.— $14.50. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  A^ent,  11%  Bmadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
I  J.  B.  HUTCHINSON.  J-  R-  WOOD, 


General  Manager. 


Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Water 

In  Albuminuria,  in  Bright's  Disease, 
Gestation,  etc. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-General  {retired)  U.S.  Army  .formerly 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  etc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  I  have  om.w^-^1..^  I  ■»««m«  Uf«v>^n  i'^  ^^^^  Albuminuria  of  Pregfnancy 
used  dUFFAlO  LITHIA  WATER  with  remarkable  effect.  When  taken 
in  large  quantities,  its  influence  In  such  cascs  is  unmistakably  beneficial,  in  one  case  of 
Puerperal  Mania  it  was  a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  other  means  used  to  effect  a  cure." 

"As  a  preventive  of  Puerperal  Con-  Dii«iE*]ti#i  I  ivuia  WateV  ^^^^^^ 
vulsions  and  Puerperal  Mania  I  regard  the  DUf  ritLU  Lil  I  fllil  ffMl  til  v  a  1  u  - 

able.  It  should  with  this  view  form  the  constant  beverage  of  pregnant  women  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  water.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of 
Bright'S  Disease.  1  have  witnessed  the  Albuminuria  of  this  affection  and  also  castS  of  the 
renal  vessels  disappear  on  the  use  of  the  water,  and  this  not  only  in  a  single  case,  but  in 
several  of  which  I  have  full  notes.  It  must  in  these  cases  also  be  taken  in  large  quantities  and 
its  use  continued  for  a  considerable  time." 

George  Halstead  Boyland,  fii.fii,,fA,D,y  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  'N^ew  York  Medical  fournai;'  August  22,  i8g6,  says : 
"  There  is  no  remedy  so  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and  Bright'S  Disease, 
whetheracuteD-,-,— -,^  |  ifrUlH  lAfjt'rrD  ^P^i^S  NO.  2,  accompanied  by  a  milk 
or  chronic,  as  DUrrALU  Llltllil  WAI  tK  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregfUancy  where 
albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a 

milk  (Uet  are  j^rescribed  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has 
a  positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
water  during  gestation,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  preventive  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions and  other  disturbances  incident  to  this  condition,    it  is  also  an  undoubted  tonic 

to  both  mother  and  child,  allaying  at  the  same  time  nausea  and  vomiting." 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  '  ^^^  '^^iS^'J'l^^:^  ''''''''''' 
PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO     LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE, 

A  descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 


IRunnymede  (^lub 
Mhisky 

IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER/ 
VISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN/ 
MENT,  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY,  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL/ 
ERS  WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD, 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S,  WRITE  TO  US, 

R.  F.  BaivKB  ©•  CO., 
DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A. 
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FOUR  NEW  BOOKS 

YOU  SHOULD  HAVE: 

THE  STUDENT'S  MOTLEY.  The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  By  John  Lo- 
THiiop  Motley.  Condensed,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  and  an  Historical 
Sketcli  of  the  Dutch  People  from  1584 
to  1897,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  condensation  by  an 
intelligent  hand,  and  with  additions  of  an  origi- 
nal and  worthy  character. —  Christian  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  thorough  competency  of  Mr.  Griffis  to  un- 
dertake this  work  will  be  conceded  by  every  one. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  prove  simply  invaluable  to 
students  and  others  who  desire  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  growth  of  modern 
liberty  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
Netherlands. — Brooklyn  Standard-  Union. 

THE    AWAKENING     OF    A    NATION. 

Mexico    of   To-day.    By  Charles  F. 

LuMMis.     With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

The  writer  has  a  wide  reputation  for  careful 
investigation,  for  enthusiastic  and  patient  re- 
search, for  painstaking  accuracy,  and  for  good 
judgment.  .  .  .  His  book  is  likely  to  give  a  new 
view  -  point  to  many  who  have  not  looked  at 
Mexico  with  the  attention  and  interest  the  coun- 
try and  its  people,  its  conditions  and  future,  war- 
rant.— Hartford  Post. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFER- 
ENCES.   By  Henry  B.  Russell.    8vo, 

Cloth,  $2  50. 

For  the  student  or  the  man  of  affairs,  or 
even  the  scholar  and  diplomatist  who  wants  to 
know  what  may  be  called  the  syllabuses  of  the 
various  decisions,  or  lack  of  decisions  of  the 
conferences,  this  volume  comes  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  cannot  but  be  serviceable.  Mr.  Kus- 
sell  discloses,  in  his  side  remarks,  a  keen  mind, 
and  the  great  value  of  his  work  is  in  its  digest 
of  the  arguments  before  the  various  monetary 
conferences.  It  is  a  worthy  book  to  be  wel- 
comed with  confidence,  and  is  sure  to  have  a 
valuable  life  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this 
country.— ^arZ/orc?  Post. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

By    Charles    F.    Johnson,    Author    of 
** English  Words."    16mo,  Cloth,  80  ceDts, 
It  is  explicit,  terse,  and  therefore  of  distinct 
value. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Professor  Johnson  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  .  .  .  We  will  answer  unreservedly  for 
the  spirit  of  this  little  book,  for  its  high  purpose, 
and  for  its  general  usefulness  in  the  hands  of  any 
competent  icader  or  teacher. — Churchman,  N.  Y, 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PnWisliers 


;iO»>f 


BOOT  JACK: 

Manufactured  for  All 

Consumers  Who  Can  Afford 

and  Will  Have 

THE  BE5T. 

Mail  36  silver  paper  strips  from  5-cent  cuts  of 
Boot  Jack  to  the  manufacturers  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  handsome  aluminum  pocket  tobacco  case. 
Order  of  any  Tobacconist  or  of 
JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS..  Manufacturers 
Louisville,  Ky. 


What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  In  the  bottle*    Excels  in  health^ 
giving  properties*    Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 
The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondsport,  N,  Y* 
Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliver  at 
any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  contalningtwelve  bottles 
»  <i9  follows:    One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I  doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


Xm  6la$$e$  Mi  crieder  Binoculars. 

THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  10  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  10  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  magnifying  power,  $44.50  6  x  magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,      $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


9^ST^ 


^^ 


%  Natural  Size. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Photo  Lenses  and  Cameras 

PARIS 

22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot. 


C.P.8oer2 


NEW  YORK 

52  E.  Union   Square, 
Head  Offices :  Berlin— Fricdenau 

LONDON 

Ross,  Ltd.,  Ill  New  Bond  St. 


,  ED  RAIS 

by  myself  from  carefully  selected 
cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
(on  the  principle  that  like  begets 
like)  yet  sold  as  cheap  as  seed  raised 
from  trash.  As  the  original  intro- 
ducer of  Cory  and  Lackv  Corn,  Deep 
Head  and  All -Season's  Cabbages, 
Hubbard  and  Warren  Squash,  Mil- 
ler's Melon,  Burbank  Potato,  the 
Surprise  Pea,  and  scores  of  the  best 
vegetables  now  grown  everywhere, 
brother  farmer,  1  invite  a  share  ot 
your  patronage.    I  want  you  to  plant 

GREGORY'S 

SEEDS 

As  promising  novelties  I  catalogue 
for  18^  the  Enormous  Potato,  (604 
bushels  measured  acre),  new  cab- 
bages, cucumber,  beet,  etc.  The  flow- 
er seed  department  of  my  Cata- 
logue will  interest  wife  and  daugh- 
ter: Established  43  years. 
JAMES  J.  II.  GRKGORY  di  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


oooooooooooooo  oooooo 
o      AGENTS  WANTED       § 

PmURAT  HALSTEAP'S  great  CUBA  BOOK.X 

(j  All  about  Cuba;  Spain;  Maine  Disaster;  and  War;V^ 
^-^  great  excitement; everyone  buys  it;one  agent  sold  /^ 
{_)  87  in  one  day;  another  made  $13.00  in  one  hour.  600  W 

O  pages;  magnificent  illustrations;  photographs,  etc.;  r) 
low  price;  we  guarantee   the  most  liberal  terms; 
r^  freight  paid ; 20  days  credit;outtit  free;  send  10  two-  (__) 

>Xv  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  „  ^. r^ 

CJ  THE  BIBLE  HOUSE,  324   Dearborn  St.,    CHICAGO.  Vj 

ooooooooooooooo  ooooo 
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In  Twenty  Minutes 


delicious  soup  may  be  made  by  using  as  "stock" 


Extract  of  BEEF 


instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and,  in  addition,  time  and  fuel— and  frequently  temper— will  be 
saved.  The  result  will  be  a  beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of  a  delightful  flavor,  and  entirely  free 
from  grease.    That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,"  maiied  free  upon  application. 

Armour  &    Company,    Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATED   QUOTATIONS   FROM  POPULAR   AUTHORS. 

'  Then,  wheeling  his  faithful  steed,  the  highwayman  dashed  down  the  hill  into  the  night." 


"  Contains  as  much  fLesh-form- 
ing  matter  as  beef.^' 


Breakfast 


te 


"  Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  tor  purity  and  honest 
worth  is  unequalled." 
—Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

TRADE-MARK. 

^  Our  Xrade-HIarlt  «m  Every  I»siekj»ge. 

1  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.ud. 

X  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Spring  Cloths. 

Plain  and  Mixed  Cheviots, 

Serges,  and  Golf  Suitings, 

Reversible    Bicycling    Checks    and 

Mixtures. 

Wool  and  Silk  Vestings. 

Vicunas,  Blacks  and  Oxford  Mixtures. 

White  and  Colored  Ducks. 

NEW  YORK. 


,     ■  . 

THE 

-  '-^^^ 

COLUMBIA 

-^K^' 

OlAINlfSS 

''-vBMi 

MAKES 

"--'^^^bI% 

HILL 

fppH^M^ 

CUMBINO 

^i9^w% 

EASY 

^n^^ 

PRICE 

^125 

If 

All   Columbias 
are  made  of  the 
famous  5^  Nickel 

Steel       Tubincr— 

the         strongest 
material   known 
to    the    art.      If 
anything    better 
can  be  found  we 
will   put  it  into 
Columbias.              | 

SIANDMD  OF  THE  WORLD 

POPE  MFQ  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONM 

ART  CATALOGUE  OF  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES  BY  MAIL 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  FOR  ONE  TWO  CENT  STAMP. 

^financial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made-. 


tCravelers' 
Xetters  of  Credit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Go. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


^5>  ,//  EARL  BlWILSON'S 

ri)  J/lf  L.IIME:rM 


"  ^I^-COLLARS  &CUFFS 

\^>0        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MtWXOHKm 


Patronize  AMERiaN  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


9lQ.qo 


l^^.5^i 


50LDAT0UII 

5^  STORES 

LOCATED  in 

THE  PBINCIPAL 

CITIESTIieOlJGH* 

OUT  THE 

iniTED  !)TATES. 

5EE  DAILY 

PAPERS. 


SOLD  BY  5000 

PETAIL  SHOE 

DEALERS  in 

EVEBYSECTIOn 

OETHE 
UMITED  STATES. 
LOCAL  ADVEB- 
TISIhG  STATES 

WHERE. 


155         ^^^g^^        Widths^ 
Styles  and  From  A  to  EE 

ME  have  always  endeavored  to  give  the  wearers  of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes 
the  best  that  could  be  made  at  the  price,  and  in  announcing  our  spring 
and  summer  goods,  we  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  obtained  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who  desire  a  fir8t=class  shoe  at  popular  prices. 

I  ONE  GENUINE  unless  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  price  is  stamped  on  bottom. 
If  not  convenient  to  our  stores  or  dealers,  try  our  Mail  Order  Department.  We 
send  shoes  everywhere  on  receipt  of  price  with  25c.  extra  for  carriage.  State  size 
and  width  wanted,  we  can  fit  you.   Catalogue  from  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


W 


CHEW 


Beeman's 

The 

Original 

Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 

AH  Others  Are  Imitations.  ^ 


Joseph    Gillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

COLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE   MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


THE   RAMBLER   GEAR  CASE 

is  Mld  and  Dust  proof,  and 
does  all  that  is  claimed  for 
a  chainless  wheel  without  its 
uncertainties  and  drawbacks. 
It  is  supplied  on  Ramblers  at 
a  slight  additional  cost  over 
list  price— $60. 


BICYCLKS 

List  Price,  $60. 

Unique  Booklet  of  Rambler s— free. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago,   Boston,    Detroit,  New    York, 

Washington,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 

Buffalo,  Cleveland,  I^ondon. 


Outlines  of 


International   Law 

With    an    account   of   its    Origin    and    Sources,   and    of    its    Historical 
Development.     Crown  8vo,  $2  00. 

By  GEORGE  B.  DAVIS 

This  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  provide  a  work  sufficiently  elementary 

in  character  to  be  within  the  reach  of  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to 

^    gain  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  International  Law.     It  is 

intended  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  rather  than  as  a  book  of  formal  reference. 


t  NEW   YORK  AND   LONDON 

I      HARPER    &    BROTHERS,    Publishers 


^S^^^S  LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  :  I 


LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  lEILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DHCHESSE,  FONRIA  ol  JAPAN 

XL. .  X.SIG^X^ A. -n^ P  m\Zk -PERFUM ERY).   11 ,  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  F*AFtIS. 


I 


THE   NORTH  SHORE  LIMITED: 


Leaves  New  York  at  lO.OO  every  morning  via  New  York  Central. 
Arrives  at  Chicago  at  9.00  next  morning  via  Michigan  Central. 


ARTICLES    ON    CUBA'S    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    AND    RECONCENTRADOS. 


Vor.  XLIL— No.  2155. 

Copj-right,  1898,  by  Mahpkr  &  Bkothee 

All  Ji'ights  Reserved. 


NEW    YOEK,  SATURDAY,  APEIL   9,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


COMMODORE    W.   S.   SCHLEY,  U.S.N., 
Ill  Coimnaiid  of  Flying  S<iu;Klron. 


CAPTAIN    F.  J    HIGGINSON,  U.S.N., 
1st  Class  Battle-Ship  "Massachusetts." 


CAPTAIN    R.   D.   EVANS,  U.S.N., 

1st  Cla^ss  Battle-Ship  "Iowa." 


CAPTAIN    W.   T.    SAMPSON,  U.S.N., 
Conuiiaiidcr-iu-Chiet',  North  Allaiitic  Station. 


CAPTAIN    11.   C.   TAYLOR,  U.S.N... 
1st  Class  Battle-Ship  "Indiana." 


CAPTAIN    F.    A.   (XX)K,  U.S.N., 
Armored  Cruiser  "Brooklyn." 


CAPTAIN    F.  E.  CIIADWICK,  U.S.N., 
Armored  Cruiser  "New  York." 


PROMINEITT     AMERICAN    KAYAL    COMMANDERS. 
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Vol.  XLTT..  No.  2155. 


Harper^s  Weekly 

(twenty- four  pages) 
New  York  City,  April  9,  1898 

Terms:    JO   Cents  a  Copy  —  $4  00  a  Year,  in  Advance 

Postage  free  to  all  Sub-^cribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  anv  Nnuibcr 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:   Franklin  Square 
London :  45  Albemarle  Street,  W* 

AJso  for  sale  at  Brentano^s,  37  Avenue  de  TOpera,  Paris 


ANOTHER  thing-  besides  the  freedoiu  of  Cuba 
will  certainly  accompany  war,  if  war  tliere 
must  be.  Notwithstanding"  the  unwilliug-ness  of  the 
real  patriots  of  tlie  country  wliodo  not  wisli  war  ex- 
cept as  the  last  extremity,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  present  a  united  front  to  their  enemies. 
There  will  be  no  differences  of  opinion  among  us 
wiiile  war  lasts;  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  pi'o- 
viding-  tlie  means  and  money  to  carrj^  on  the  war; 
there  will  be  manifested  every wliere,  and  by  all 
classes,  devoted  loyalty  to  the  country,  and  those 
with  whom  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  contend  will 
have  to  withstand  the  full  force  of  a  powerful  and 
w^illing-  nation.  The  first  step  taken  for  the  nation- 
al defence,  aside  from  the  preparations  of  the  gen- 
eral g-overnment,  was  taken  by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  appropriating  a  million  dollars  to  be  used 
by  the  government  in  case  of  the  expected  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  award  of 
the  tribunal,  lixi ng  the  amount  of  damages  owing 
by  the  United  States  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  unlawful  seizure  of  vessels  in  Bering 
Sea,  has  not  yet  been  paid.  This  is  a  case  where 
all  dispute  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  claim  and  the 
justice  of  the  amount  is  ended.  A  judgment  has 
been  rendered  against  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
as  w^e  do  from  Washington,  that  the  award  will 
probably  be  paid  at  the  ])reseiit  session.  But  there 
has  already  been  too  much  delay  about  it. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  will  be  found  an  ar- 
ticle on  Cuban  commerce,  written  by  the  author 
of  the  article  on  "The  Public  Finance  of  Spain,'' 
wdiicli  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  AVeek- 
LY.  This  article  will  be  found  even  more  interest- 
ing to  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  previous 
article,  for  it  is  this  country  which  furnishes  to 
Cuba  its  best  market,  and  the  commerce  of  the  island 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon 
its  relations  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
interesting  suggestions  of  the  article  is  that  Spain 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Cuba  by 
adopting  the  same  policy  towards  the  island  colony 
that  the  general  government  of  our  own  country 
has  adopted  towards  the  agricultural  States  in  be- 
half of  the  manufacturing  States. 

Judge  Bradley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  he  is  reported  correctly, 
ought  to  be  called  to  account.  The  other  day,  in 
denying  a  motion  made  on  behalf  of  a  negro  who 
had  been  convicted  of  murder,  he  said,  "Lynching 
probably  would  be  better  than  putting  the  govern- 
ment to  the  expense  of  keeping  and  hanging  that 
brute."  We  have  had  lawless  opinions  from  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  we  have  had  a  ruling  by  a 
Kentucky  judge  on  wdujt  he  called  the  "  unwritten 
law,"  but  Judge  Bradley's  utterance  goes  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  in  our  histoiy.  Lynching  is 
one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  country.  Connnunities 
and  people  who  are  guilty  of  it  are  not  civilized, 
and  a  judge  who  would  uphold  it  is  himself  a  crim- 
inal. Congress  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  is 
contemplating  impeachment.  If  the  judge  is  guilty, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  his  removal. 

At  least  one  notable  good  has  resulted  from  the 
feverish  excitement  of  preliminary  war  from  which 
the  world  has  been  suffering  for  many  days  ])ast. 
It  w^as  made  clear  to  Spain  that  the  policy  of  con- 
centrating the  people  of  Cuba  in  villages  and  towns 
there  to  starve  and  die  must  be  abandoned,  and  an 
end  has  been  made  to  that  horror.  General  Blanco 
having  issued  an  order  doing  practically  what  he 
pretended  to  be  about  to  do  when  he  assumed  the 
Captain-Generalship  of  tlie  island.  Under  his  order 
the  reconcentrados  are  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  farms  and  to  remain  there.  Moreovei\  tliey  ai'e 
to  be  helped  in  the  w^ork  of  restoring  the  desolate 
island  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  horror 
aroused    by  Senator   Proctor   w^as  certainly  the 


direct  cause  of  General  Blanco's  order,  but  not- 
w^ithstanding  that  order  Spain  w^ill  remain  pilloried 
as  the  one  modern  and  Christian  nation  ready  to 
resort  to  mediaeval  barbarities  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  hold  over  an  unwilling  people. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  bosses  of  New 
York  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  were  before 
the  last  election.  Platt  and  Croker  have  failed 
in  some  of  their  schemes.  They  failed,  for  ex- 
ample, most  signally,  to  secure  control  of  the  ra|)id- 
transit  ])roject  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  ban- 
dits. They  failed  also  to  pass  tlieir  bill  for  the 
su[)pression  of  criticism  by  the  i)ublic  })ress;  and 
Croker  will  be  obliged,  therefoi-e,  to  submit  to  the 
continuance  of  the  habit  which  the  ])ress  of  New 
York  has  acquired  of  treating  him  with  much  less 
respect  than  tlie  Eiigiish  press  manifests  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  for  Lord  Salisbury.  As  the  New^ 
York  Times  i-ecently  said,  the  boss  ceases  to  be 
strong  with  the  politicians  whenever  the  politi- 
cians are  made  to  understand  that  the  people  are 
aggressively  hostile  to  the  boss.  Croker  is  riding 
to  his  doom  by  exhibiting  liimself  too  plainly  to 
the  people  of  New  York  city,  and  Platt  is  prob- 
ably to  meet  his  fate  from  a  Governor  who  has  not 
alwa^^s  shown  liimself  over-scrupulous,  but  who 
evidently  has  too  much  ambition  to  remain  always 
a  humble  servitor. 

When  the  report  of  the  Maine  boai'd  of  iruiuiry 
came  before  Congress,  the  Jingoes  made  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  their  true  character.  Evei-y  de- 
cent citizen  in  the  country  accepted  the  repoi't  as  a 
final  judgment  on  the  disaster.  The  officers  who 
composed  the  board  were  known  to  be  able  and 
honorable  men,  who  had  reached  their  conclusions, 
and  their  failure  to  conclude  definitely,  after  a  ])a- 
tient,  thorough,  and  intelligent  examination  of  all 
the  evidence.  But  the  Jiiigoes  were  not  satisfied. 
Representative  Hull  of  Iowa,  for  exam})le,  decided 
that  "the  Maine  w^as  blown  up  by  a  Spanish 
mine."  Representative  Dolliver  said  that  the 
explosion  was  the  result  of  a  "  well-planned  con- 
spiracy." Senator  Hawley  has  proved  to  his  ow^n 
satisfaction,  by  a  set  of  photographs  of  wdiich  he 
is  the  happy  possessor,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  w^as  due  to  "  Spanish  treachery."  Of  course 
Senators  MORGAN,  Mason,  Frye,  and  Davis  all 
know  better  than  the  members  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
feature  of  the  episode  is  an  old  one.  It  is  that  the 
Jingo  always  believes  what  he  wants  to  believe, 
and  is  always  ready  to  denounce  every  one  wiio 
disagrees  with  him. 

The  lease  by  China  to  Russia  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta  Lien-wan  is  finally  consummated,  and  there 
is  general  anticipation  in  Europe  of  trouble  in  the 
Far  East.  The  trouble,  however,  is  3iot  likely  to 
arise  between  England  and  Russia,  which  seem  to 
be  on  good  terms  so  far,  notwithstanding  the  Chi- 
nese concessions  to  the  latter.  Russia  promises 
that  her  ports  in  China  will  be  as  open  to  foi'eign 
connnerce  as  are  other  Russian  ports.  The  trouble 
that  is  likely  to  break  out  will  be  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  There  is  really  very  sei'ious 
danger  of  a  war  betweeji  these  two  countries. 
The  latest  letters  of  our  London  correspondent, 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  give  us  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  qwqvj  American 
who  is  not  blinded  by  the  lunacy  of  Anglophobia 
will  wish  well  to  our  English  cousins.  Where  they 
go,  go  also  freedom  and  self-government,  and, 
besides,  the  nation  of  our  kindred  is  now  our  stron- 
gest friend. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  is  in  danger.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Russian  alliance  will  be  of 
any  help  to  her  in  any  difficulty  which  she  may 
have  with  England.  Morally,  it  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  her.  While  M.  Hanotaux 
is  professing  friendship  for  both  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  ])romising  neutrality  in  case 
war  breaks  out,  the  sympathy  of  the  official  press 
is  largely  with  Spain,  just  as  it  was  the  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  Russian  alliance.  But  the 
Rhssian  alliance  is  an  unnatural  one  foi-  the  French 
Republic.  It  is  mainly  an  alliance  compelled  by 
money  considerations  —  in  other  words,  by  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  profit  of  the  Paris  bankers 
who  hold  Turkish  bonds.  This  alliance  between 
the  bankers  of  Paris  and  the  Russian  Tsar  made 
the  republic  the  enemy  of  the  Cretans  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  supporter  of  the  Sultan 
in  his  Avar  with  Greece.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  made  the  republic  the  treacherous  enemy  of 
England  in  Africa,  and  an  intriguer  against  her 
interests  in  China.  It  has  also  made  the  "French 
press  pretty  generally  the  unfriendly  critic  of  our 
own  republic  in  its  trouble  with  Spain.  The 
French  press  is  full  of  sneers  not  only  at  the  folly 
of  our  Jingoes,  but  at  the  wise  and  conservative 


course  of  our  government,  and  of  our  naval  officers 
who  have  been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Maine.  So  blind  are  these  Paris  papers  to 
the  facts  of  the  situation  that  their  editorial  col- 
ums  ai'e  simply  filled  with  untruths  uttei'ed  in  the 
contemptuous  manner  which  is  natui'al  to  French 
wits.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  France 
like  this  attitude  towards  us  any  niore  than  they 
really  like  the  attitude  of  the  republic  in  its  adher- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  its  hos- 
tility to  the  Cretan  struggle  for  self-government. 
If  the  spirit  which  is  dominating  France,  which  in- 
cludes at  present  the  military  spirit  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  })restige  of  the  army  in  view  of  the  I'e- 
cent  assault  upon  its  honor  by  Zola,  succeeds  in 
bringing  about  war  between  England  and  Fi'ance, 
France  will  probably  suffer  a  serious  defeat,  and 
an  important  loss  of  territory  in  the  East,  and 
after  that  the  bankers  and  bourgeoisie  will,  we 
fear,  have  to  reckon  w^ith  socialism. 


THE  COURSE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

rpiIE  United  States  can  wage  war  on  Spain  and 
X  retain  the  respect  of  herself  and  of  the  civilized 
world  if  Spain  refuses  to  permit  us  to  help  the 
starving  reconcentrados,  or,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  starvation  and  misery,  to  arrange 
to  bring  the  wasting  war  in  Cuba  to  an  end.  We 
may  rightfully  wage  war,  too,  if  Spain  does  not 
make  a  proper  response,  touching  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine,  to  Mr.  McKinley's  appeal  to  her  sense 
of  justice.  We  could  not  make  war  righteously 
unless  we  waited  for  the  i-efusal  of  our  aid,  or  of 
the  demanded  promise  of  eventual  peace,  or  of 
sufficient  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  our  xAmer- 
ican  ship  and  sailors.  The  President's  course  has 
been  to  make  Spain  commit  the  first  act  of  war, 
and  in  this  the  President  has  been  right,  while,  in 
trying  to  hurry  him.  Congress  has  been  wrong. 

Intelligent  men  will  agree  tliat  this  country  ought 
not  to  deliver  the  first  blow  unless  for  better  rea- 
sons for  its  hostile  attitude  than  wei-e  contained 
in  the  resolutions  offered  in  the  Senate  last  week. 
Not  one  of  these  stated  a  single  authentic  fact 
which  would  sustain  us  before  the  court  of  na- 
tions in  making  war  on  Spain.  They  were  the 
frenzied  imaginings  of  distempered  minds  bent  on 
war,  and  disappointed  because  war  had  not  al- 
ready come.  Not  a  word  in  tliem  would  excuse 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  or  anything  but 
diplomatic  iiegotiation  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  and 
the  indemnification  of  the  LTiiited  States,  sucli  ne- 
gotiations as  the  President  insisted  on  carrying  on 
to  the  end. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  time  wdien  the  Presi- 
dent needs  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  rational 
men  of  the  country.  Since  the  report  of  the  board 
of  inquiry  on  the  Maine  was  sent  to  Congress 
there  has  been  a  great  losing  of  heads  that  had  up 
to  that  moment  been  cool  and  intelligent.  Since 
Monday  of  last  week  a  very  large  number  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  perhaps  a  majorit}^  have 
believed  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  design, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Span- 
iards of  the  monumental  wickedness  and  folly  of 
such  a  crime.  The  people  wiio  are  newly  recruited 
for  war  say,  indeed,  that  they  want  to  fight  for 
humanity's  sake,  but  when  they  come  to  the  last 
and  bottom  declaration  of  the  cause  of  their  hos- 
tility it  is  found  that  they  ai"e  filled  with  rage  be- 
cause the  Maine  was  blown  up,  and,  in  their  opin- 
ion, blown  up  by  a  treacherous  and  inconceiA^ably 
wicked  foe,  wdio  all  the  time  was  pretending  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  and,  besides,  was  all  the 
time  making  court  to  Eui-ope  by  a  show  of  dig- 
nity and  reserve,  intended  to  emphasize,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  enormity  of  the  alleged  offence  and 
the  gravity  of  the  alleged  impertinence  committed 
by  the  United  States  in  threatening  to  interfere  be- 
tween a  friendly  power  and  her  rebellious  subjects. 
We  have  hoped  that  there  was  to  be  no  war,  but 
we  have  realized  that  the  shouters  whow^ant  war  for 
war's  sake,  or  for  the  chance  that  war  gives  to  rob 
the  government  and  the  ])eo|)le  through  contract- 
ing and  other  forms  of  sutlering,  have  succeeded  in 
superheating  a  good  many  intellects  to  a  point 
wliere  thinking  is  difiicult  to  them.  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  very  character  of  the  men  wdio  have  been 
clamorous  for  war  would  have  incited  to  caution 
and  sus|)icion.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  in  pub- 
lic life  whom  the  country  most  trusts  have  been  for 
an  honorable  peace,  if  an  honorable  peace  could  be 
maintained?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  tlie  loudest  for 
war  have  been  the  discredited  ?  However,  as  we  have 
said,  the  cry  for  war  has  been  so  strong  and  lusty 
that  it  has  drowMied  men's  reasons,  and  politicians 
who  have  earned  and  received  the  contempt  of 
good  citizens  have  lately  been  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy guides  because  they  have  wanted  to  light 
the  torch  of  war.  We  must  reckon,  too,  w^ith  tlie 
spirit  of  unrest,  with  the  feeling  that  even  war 
w^ould  be  better  than  a  condition  of  uncertainty. 


Amur,  d,  1898. 
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But  a  larg-e  part  of  this  spirit  is  also  eonimercial, 
and  lias  its  sources  iu  disappointment  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  spring"  trade,  and  in  consequent  loss 
of  advertisements,  rather  than  in  the  everlasting 
and  blessed  fountains  of  patriotism.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  too,  the  influence  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents and  the  Junta,  who  insist  on  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  compelling 
this  country  to  win  the  independence  of  Cuba  at 
any  cost  to  itself.     We  must  reckon  also  with  the 


of   her   barbarities,   we  cannot   consisloiiUy   shoot  is  open  will   have  no  right   to  complain  if   other 

the  consenting  Spaniard  with  one  hand  while  we  motives  and  aims  than  those  of  philanthropy  are 

are    feeding   tlie  starving  Cuban    with    the  other,  imputed  to  him.      To  say  tliat  armed  intervention 

unless  the^'Spaniard  insists  that  there  shall  be  no  will  have  the  purpose  of  securing  the  future  wel- 

consideration  of  peace  bv  him  until  the  insurrec-  fare  of  those  we  wish  to  succor  is  useless,  for  two 


tionists  surrender.  It  is  here  that  the  President 
has  found  himself.  He  has  sought  to  relieve  the 
distress,  the  revelation  of  which  has  horritied  and 
amazed  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
his  countrv  from  the  terrible  evils  of  war.    He  has 


man 

of  warlike  politicians  and  newspapers  who  liave 
wanted  war  for  reasons  which  they  cannot  sustain 
-~-in  short,  for  any  reason  that  will  draw  blood. 


THE   PHILANTHROPIC   POLICY. 


BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

ago    the   excitement 


baser  politicians  who  are  governed  entirely  by  performed  the  task  of  a  just,  merciful,  and  wise 
their  party  and  personal  interests,  and  who  are  man.  He  has  been  surrounded  by  a  snarling  pack 
quite    w^illing  that  Americans  shall    be    killed  in 

war,  whether  the  war  be  just  or  unjust,  so  long  as 

their  temporary  political  ends  are  gained  thereby. 

And,  above  all,  we  must  reckon  with  the  awakened 

sympathies  of  the  people,  who  have  been  stirred  in 

tiie  depths  of  their  hearts  by  Senator  Proctor  H 

revelations,  and  whose  cause  is  always  worthy  of 

the  profoundest  respect. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?    We  could  not 

go  to  war  over  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.    Even 

those  who  believed  that  Spain  is  guilty  could  not 

rationally  advocate  such  a  course.     The  report  of 

the  board  of  inquiry  stood  in  the  way.     The  board 

believed  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the 

outside,  but  it  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  as  to 

who  was   responsible  for   the   accident.     For  our 

part,  we  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  board.      We 

believe  in  the  men  who  composed    it,  and  in  the 

character  and  thoroughness  of  their  investigation. 

We  believe  that  in   such  a  case  as  this,  involving 

as  it  does  the   gravest  international    relations,  and 

holding  within  itself  the  most  serious  of  possibili- 
ties, that   the  board  would  understate  rather  than 

exaggerate  the  significance  of  purely  circumstantial 

testimony.      Therefore  we  believe  that  there  is  the 

strongest  of  reasons,  short  of  absolute  certainty,  for 

the  finding  that  the  explosion  was  from  the  out- 
side.     But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  fixing  the 

guilt  on  anyone;  so  that  Spain  is  only  responsible, 

in   international  law,  for  constructive  negligence, 

and  the  only  compensation  that  could  properly  be 

demanded  for  such  responsibility  is  a  money  com- 
pensation. We  do  not,  of  course,  accept  the  Span- 
ish report  in  the  disaster  as  of  the  slightest  value. 

That  follows  from  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of 

our  own  officers;  but  even  if  our  own  report  had 
not  been  made,  the  assertion  of  the  Spanish  board, 
taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigation on  which  it  was  based,  is  of  no  greater 
value,  say,  than  is  any  important  assertion  made 
by  any  sensational  newspaper.  In  taking  the  re- 
port of  the  Sampson  board  as  conclusive,  we  differ, 
of  course,  from  the  Jingoes;  but  no  honest  and 
competent  man  can  agree  with  them  unless  the 
facts  happen  to  jump  witli  Jingo  desires. 

But  if  there  is  no  cause  for  war,  how  could  a  cause 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  reconcentrados, 
unless  Spain  refused  to  permit  us  to  feed  them  ? 
We  admit  that,  if  Spain  should  object,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  tight  for  the  privilege.  There  is 
something  more  attractive  in  this  proposition  than 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  report  of  the  Sampson 
board  is  not  true,  and  that  we  should  fight  before 
Spain  has  had  an  opportunity  to  say  no  to  a 


reasons.  In  tlie  first  place,  a  great  many  of  them 
would  be  sure  to  perish  while  we  were  seeking 
to  secure  their  future  welfare  in  a  manner  render- 
ing us,  for  some  time  at  least,  unable  to  provide 
for  their  present  existence;  and  secondly,  the  war 
with  Spain, precipitated  by  that  armed  intervention, 
would  deprive  us  of  every  possibility  of  obtaining 
by  further  peaceable  negotiation  the  philanthropic 
end  we  have  in  view — which  peaceable  negotiation 
would  probably  become  much  easier  and  more 
pronrising  after  we  had  once  won  from  Spain  the 
admission  of  our  friendly  interest  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Cuba. 

Thus  it   is  evident  that  if   philanthropy  really 

constitutes  the  ruling  motive    of  our   action,  our 

ibout  Cuba     object  will  be  best   served   by  a  peaceable  policy, 

miseries  of  the  reconcen-     and    that  if   we  precipitate  a  war  with   Spain  by 


A   FEW   days 
seemed   to  turn   on  the 

trados.  The  recent  speech  of  Senator  Proctor  armed  intervention  Avithout  absolute  and  obvious 
describing  their  pitiful  condition  called  forth  out-  necessity,  the  singleness  of  our  philanthropic  mo- 
bursts  of'^genuine  sympathy  all  over  the  country,  five,  no  matter  what  our  protestations  may  be, 
which  did\onor  to  the  popular  heart.  Their  sin-  will  hardly  be  trusted  by  anybody.  And  it  is  cer- 
cerity  was  proved  by  the  renewed  efforts  made  on  tainly  of  high  importance  to  us,  as  to  our  honorable 
all  sides  to  succor  the  unfortunates,  and  it  was  re-  standing  in  the  family  of  nations,  that  our  integrity 
sponsive  to  the  popular  feeling  that  President  of  purpose  and  profession,  our  character  for  truth 
McKiNLEY,  whose   general   conduct  under   trying  and  veracity,  should   stand   above  question  in    "■ 


circumstances  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise, 
made  this  work  of  humanity  the  most  prominent 
point  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion. Spain  did  not  repel  this  peaceful  interven- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  General  Blanco  has  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  issued  an  order  returning  the  I'e- 
concentrados  to  tlieir  homes,  and  promising  tliem 
material  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  government. 
It  is  said  by  advocates  of  armed  intervention  in 
Cuba  that  Spain  cannot  be  trusted  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  her  promises.  Granted  for  argument's 
sake.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  under  the  fierce 
pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  now^ 
bearing  upon  her  she  will  really  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  keep  that  promise?  If  this  is  her  inten- 
tion,  will  not   armed  interference    by  the  United 


the 
opinion  of  civilized  mankind.  In  this  respect  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  our  philanthropic 
policy  is  to  have  full  credit,  it  should  not  only  be, 
but  also  appear  to  be,  free  from  all  promptings  of 
selfishness.  We  slioukl, therefore, neglect  no  means 
or  opportunity  for  convincing  the  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  for  the  United  States,  as  an  in- 
tended or  a  merely  incidental  result  of  our  action, 
is  absolutely  foreign  to  our  thoughts. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  the  philanthropic 
policy,  if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  must  be  philanthropic 
''all  i-ound.''  It  must  not,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  some,  impose  avoidable  suff'ering  on 
others.  That  Cuba  has  been  sorely  oppressed  and 
maltreated  by  Spanish  misgovernment;  that  the 
struggle   between    the    Cuban  insurgents  and  the 


States  ill  Cuba,  which  would  mean  war,  be  apt  to  Spanish  forces  bore  traits  of  outrageous  cruelty;  that 
change  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the  forcible  '' concentratioii  "of  the  country  people 
relieve  the  reconcentrados,  thus  return  those  un-  in  the  towns  without  means  of  subsistence  was  a 
fortunates  to  their  misery,  and  at  the  same  time  de-  barbarous  measure,  subjecting  its  victims  to  horri- 
prive  them  of  the  philanthropic  assistance  intend-  ble  misery;  that  the  Spanish  government  has  been 
ed  for  them  by  our  people?  For  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  in  case  of  war  the  Spaniards  would 
necessarily  make  a  desperate  eff'ort  to  shut  us 
off'  from  all  conmiuni cation  with  the  sufferers, 
and  if  we  made  any  attempt  to  reach  them  with 
our  food-supplies  and  hospital  stores,  to  capture 
those  things  for  themselves.  In  the  mean  time 
the  miserable  reconcentrados  would  be  in  a  more 
wretched  and  foi'lorn  plight  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, for  they  would  be  robbed  of  the  help  they 
are  now  receiving.  It  may  be  said  that  our  war- 
shii)s  and  our  brave  troops  would  soon  open  a  way 
to  them.  But  that  would  depend  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  are.  notori- 


de-     ously  very  uncertain;   they  are  especially  so  when     of   the   indigent  in 


mand  for  recompense,  on  a  state  of  facts  which  the 
board  explicitly  declared  that  it  could  not  find. 
"No  matter  about  the  Maine!  No  matter  about 
any  other  cause!"  shouted  the  Jingoes  the  week 
before  last.  "Let  us  fight  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity!" And  the  country  was  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  go  with  them.  But  if  Spain  would  not 
object  to  our  feeding  the  poor  wretches,  the  reason 
for  fighting  for  the  privilege  would  be  gone.  Tliere 
is  no  one  but  THURSTON  who  has  deliberately  de- 
clared that  his  charity  cannot  be  seasoned  to  his  of  the  enemy 
taste  except  with  powder  and  shot.  If  Spain  would 
permit  us  to  feed  the  reconcentrados,  and  would 
give  us  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  ending  of  the 
war,  certainly  we  could  not  then  declare  war.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  President,  while  the  position 
of  the  Jingoes  was  that  war  should  be  declared  with- 
out waiting  for  Spain's  refusal  of  our  charity. 

The  President  has  not  wanted  to  fight  merely  for 
the  sake  of  war  or  for  Cuban  independence  uncon- 
nected with  humanitarian  reasons.  Until  the  pres- 
ent time  very  few  citizens  of  tliis  country  have 
wanted  the  United  States  to  go  to  w^ar  for  Cuban 
independence  alone,  and  not  many  would  now 
favor  such  a  war  were  it  not  for  the  temporary 
blinding  influence  of  unreasoning  passion.  Sensi- 
ble persons  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  pretence  of  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Cuban  patriots.  There  may  come  cause  for  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  but  it  will 
never  be  merely  the  struggle  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. The  horrors  of  Spanisli  rule  in  Cuba 
justify  the  United  States  in  demaiiding  that  Spain 
give  up  its  effort  to  put  down  the  ijisurrection,  but 
while  Spain  is  consenting  to  our  charitable  inter- 
vention we  should  not  press  her  with  uiulue  haste. 
And  since  she  thus  permits  us  to  feed  the  viciims 


the  war  is  to  be  mainly  fought  out  on  the  sea  with 
those  modern  battle -ships  of  which  nobody  can 
predict  how  they  will  behave  or  calculate  to  what 
accidents  they  will  be  exposed  in  actual  conflict. 
We  may  be  superior  to  the  Spaniard  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  our  ships,  the  power  of  our  bat- 
teries, and  the  efficiency  of  our  men.  But  a  chance 
shot  fired  from  a  Spanish  vessel  may  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  an  important  naval  engagement 
disable  our  best  ship,  and  turn  tlie  action  in  favor 
This  would,  of  course,  not  determine 


the  final  i-esult  of  the  war,  which,  we  can  safely  as- 
sume, wall,  owing  to  the  immense  superiority  of  our 
resources,  leave  us  master  of  the  field.  But  it  may 
enable  tlie  Spaniards  to  hold  the  sea,  and  to  shut  us 
off*  from  the  island  of  Cuba  awhile  longer,  and 
thus  give  the  poor  reconcentrados  plenty  of  time 
to  starve  to  death  or  to  perish  from  disease. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  if  it  is  really  our  aim 
promptly  to  relieve  the  reconcentrados  of  their  ])res- 
ent  misery,  we  should  juni])  at  the  chance  of  doing 
this  peaceably,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  armed 
interference— that  is,  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  ourselves  and  the  power  ruling  the 
country  in  wliich  our  charity  is  to  be  exercised— 
would  forcibly  se])arate  us  from  the  objects  of  our 
benevolence,  and  doom  them  to  furtlier  suti'erings 
for  a  time  to  be  determined  by  that  uncertain  fac- 
tor the  fortune  of  war.  He  whose  philanthropic 
feeling  for  the  reconcentrados  is  sincere  will 
therefore,  on  their  behalf,  be  for  peace,  at  least  so 
long  as  he  is  peaceably  permitted  to  pursue  liis 
philanthropic  work.  He  may  be  for  war — that  is, 
for  armed  intervention— only  when  the  path  of  the 
philanthropic  work  is  obstructed  by  force,  and  he 
has  to  cut  his  way  through  to  those  he  seeks  to 
benefit.       He    who    is    for    war    while    that    way 


unwilling  or  unable  to  put  an  end  to  such  re- 
volting atrocities:  and  that  the  condition  of  tlie 
afflicted  portion  of  the  Cuban  people  powerful- 
ly appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  the  helpful  im- 
pulses of  every  generous  person — all  this  is  cer- 
tainly true.  It  is  no  less  true  that  if,  in  obedi- 
ence to  such  helpful  impulses,  we  resort  to  war, 
we  shall  sacrifice  the  lives  of  an  incalculable 
number  of  our  own  people  in  battle  or,  in  case 
of  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  by  disease;  we  shall  spend 
in  the  work  of  slaughter  and  devastation  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  as  much  money  as  it  would  cost 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked  in 
Cuba — or,  for  that  matter,  to  relieve  the  miseries 
own  country — for  many 
months;  we  shall  cause  that  trouble  and  distress 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  own  peo])le  by 
which  every  war  is  accompanied  and  followed; 
and  we  shall  call  into  unbridled  activity  those  ele- 
ments of  corruption  and  demoralization  in  our  social 
and  political  life  which  war  never  fails  to  stimu- 
late, and  of  wliich  we  already  witness  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  All  this,  too,  is  certainly  true.  If 
the  one  side  is  entitled  to  generous  consideration,  is 
not  the  other?  If  philanthropy  demands  that  we 
avert  harm  from  the  Cuban  people,  does  not  the 
same  philanthropy  demand  that  we  avert  harm 
from  our  own  people  likewise?  Is  only  the  one 
thing  to  be  called  "magnanimity"  and  "honor," 
and  the  other  "cowardice"? 

But  we  are  asked,  "Shall  we  stand  by  in  cold- 
blooded seHlshness,  unwilling  to  take  any  risk  to 
save  our  unfortunate  neighbors?"  No.  But  if  we 
are  a  wise,  a  truly  generous,  a  truly  pliilanthropic 
})eople,  willing  even,  if  necessary,  to  take  any  risk, 
we  shall  exhaust  the  last  chance  for  the  peaceable 
attainment  of  succor  to  the  suff'ering  and  the  stop- 
page of  bloodshed  and  Spanisli  misrule  in  Cuba;  we 
shall  firmly  sustain  the  noble,  patriotic,  and  states- 
manlike efforts  of  President  McKiNLEY  to  accom- 
plisli  that  object;  we  shall  honor  him  for  his  stead- 
fast fidelity  in  seeking  to  save  both  sides  from 
harm;  and  with  him  we  shall  firmly  uphold  the 
first  principle  of  true  philanthropy  —  honorable 
peace  so  long  as  it  is  possible;  war  only  when  it 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity. 

When  this  was  w^ritten,  negotiations  with  Spain 
were  still  pending.  By  the  time  it  will  appear  the 
situation  may  he  essentially  changed.  But  the 
principles  and  views  herein  set  forth  may  even 
tlu4i  be  thouy-bt.  deserving  of  consideration. 
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LONDON. 

March  19,  1898. 

In  Lord  Salisbury's  break-down  the  inevitable  lias  hap- 
pened. The  task  of  governing  the  British  Empire  in  qui- 
et times  requires  the  vigor  of  a  healthy  Titan.  During 
the  last  fortnight  Enghmd  has  been  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  France.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Lord  Salisbury 
the  meaning  of  war,  and  if  those  behind  him  have  cried 
**  Forward!"  with  ever  -  increasing  urgency,  the  task  of 
liolding  the  country  in  check  has  imposed  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  a  burden  under  wliich  he  has,  at  all  events,  tem- 
porarily, succumbed.  Notwithstanding  the  optimistic  fore- 
cast of  his  friends,  there  is  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  re- 
construction of  the  ministry,  at  which  1  liave  more  than 
once  liinted.  will  not  long  be  delayed.  With  foreign  af- 
fairs in  their  present  tjuigled  condition,  the  conduct  of 
the  Foreign  Office  cannot  long  remain  in  commission.  For 
the  present  Mr.  Balfour  visits  the  Foreign  Office  for  a 
short  time  every  day,  wdien  the  more  important  despatches 
and  decisions  are  submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  who  form  the  inner  circle 
of  the  cabinet,  will,  it  is  understood,  be  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  special  moment.  This  stop  gap  plan  may  last 
for  a  few^  weeks,  but  it  is  fatal  to  rapidity  of  action,  to 
continuity  of  design,  or  to  the  strength  of  policy  that  is 
attainable  only  from  the  exercise  of  a  single  mind  invested 
with  plenary  powers. 

As  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretar}^  Lord  Salisbur}^ 
has  been  saved  from  the  necessity  of  much  correspondence 
and  consultation;  still,  the  union  of  the  two  offices  is  un- 
likely to  recur  in  our  time.  The  mere  physical  labor  of 
perusing  despatches  has  prevented  the  rapid  transaction  of 
business.  Many  despatches  are  necessarily  put  aside.  The 
Foreign  Office  is  clogged  wdth  arrears.  Misunderstandings 
accumulate.  And  the  result  of  the  Prime  Minister  adding 
to  his  duties  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Britain 
is  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  the  senior  partner  of  a  great 
firm  were  to  undertake  personal  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  largest  department  of  the  business  in  addition 
to  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  others. 

With  regard  to  tlie  difficulties  with  France,  it  is  now 
understood  that,  so  far  as  British  and  French  statestnan- 
ship  is  concerned,  matters  will  not  be  forced  to  a  head 
before  the  nevv  French  Chamber  is  elected.  Colonel  Lu- 
gard,  on  landing  at  Lagos,  will  find  himself  in  command 
of  a  force  of  8000  men,  with  ample  stores  and  munitions 
of  war.  Transport  by  the  Niger  route  will  again  be 
available  early  in  April.  I  am  informed  from  trustworthy 
sources  that  the  French  have  also  sent  strong  re-enforce- 
ments to  Dahomey.  Whatever  may  be  the  desire  of  the 
governments  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  is  possible 
that  events  on  the  West  Coast  may  force  their  hands. 
Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  Monsieur  Hanotaux,  there 
is  reason  to  know  that  a  French  force — whether  disavowed 
or  not  is  immaterial— is  actually  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Niger,in  the  region  expressly  reserved  by  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  1890  as  constituting  the  British  Protectorate.  An 
adequate  British  force  of  the  Royal  Niger  Compan}^  is  now 
understood  to  be  in  pursuit  of  the  French  expedition  re- 
pudiated by  Monsieur  Hanotaux.  Either  by  force  or 
persuasion  the  latter  will  be  compelled  to  retire.  It  is 
expected  that  decisive  new-s  will  be  received  on  this  sub- 
ject within  the  next  few  days. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  the  event  of  French  defeat 
or  retirement,  how  Paris  and  the  Chauviniste  element  in 
France  will  accept  the  situation.  Behind  the  question  of 
French  encroachments  in  Sokoto  there  is  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  Boussa,  English  by  direct  treaty, 
dated  July  20,  1890.  By  the  third  article  of  this  instru- 
ment, after  granting  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company  full  and 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  all  foreigners  in  the  territories 
of  Boussa  and  Borgu,  the  Emir  and  chiefs  undertake  never 
at  anytime  to  ''cede  any  of  our  territories  to  any  other 
person  or  state,  or  enter  into  any  agreement,  treaty,  or 
arrangement  with  any  foreign  government,except  through 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Company  [the  Royal  Niger], 
or,  if  the  Company  should  at  any  lime  so  desire,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  her  Majest}'  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India." 

If  these  details  are  not  very  interesting,  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  record  them  in  order  to  prove  to  the  American 
public  that  Great  Bi'itain  is  not  grasping  territory  that 
is  not  admittedly  British.  The  state  of  relations  w-ith 
France  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  one 
great  Jewish  house,  of  both  London  and  Paris,  are  sent 
by  special  messenger,  as  it  is  afraid,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling,  to  trust  its  despatches  to  the  French  post- 
office. 

The  self-restraint  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
at  issue  with  Spain  continue  to  be  watched  with  the  clos- 
est attention,  and  the  hope  is  growing  that  a  conflict  may 
be  avoided.  The  general — I  might  almost  say  the  uni- 
versal— opinion  of  serious  men  is  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  war,  even  if  the  Maine  disaster  should  prove  to  be 
the  result  of  design,  so  long  as  the  Spanish  government  is 
not  implicated  in  the  crime.  The  only  justification  for 
war  by  a  great  civilized  state  is  either  defence  of  national 
existence  or  the  vindication  of  ntitional  honor.  Neither 
of  these  considerations  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
Mame.  Her  loss  does  not  imperil  your  national  safety,  and 
the  act  of  an  individual  foreign  miscreant  does  not  touch 
your  national  honor.  The  case  of  Cuba  is  different.  If 
Armenia  were  an  iskand  in  the  British  Channel, governed 
by  the  Turk  and  subject  to  inveterate  misgovernment,  the 
sentiments  of  Englisiimen  would  be  identical  with  the 
feelings  of  Americans  towards  Cuba.  The  view  in  Eng- 
land is  that  the  United  States  is  justified,  on  the  ground 
of  national  honor,  in  seeking  to  put  things  right  in  Cuba 
with  or  without  war.  If  accomplished  peaceably,  the 
achievement  will  be  one  of  the  most  signal  triutnphs  of 
the  higher  statesmanship  recorded  in  the  present  century. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  tells  the  American 
people  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  ruling  classes 
are  really  with  Spain,  and  that  they  are  as  hostile  to  Amer- 
ica as  they  wer(i  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
The  statement  is  untrue,  and  is  obviously  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  create  bad  blood  between  England  and  the  United 


States.  On  good  authority,  I  am  able  to  say  that  a  recru- 
descence of  the  physical-force  party  in  Ireland  has  begun. 
Secret  meetings  are  being  held,  and  active  endeavors  are 
being  made  to  revive  tiie  Agrarian  trouble.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  rebellion  of  1798  is  being  employed  to  sow  ill 
feeling  and  to  neutralize  the  patient  and  not  ungenerous 
attempts  made  by  Enghuid  during  the  last  thirty  years  to 
repair  the  injustice  of  former  genei'ations.  If  Fenianism 
should  revive,  it  will  be  put  down.  The  English  people 
now  understand  too  much  of  the  Irish  question  to  dance 
to  the  piping  of  a  gang  of  political  mercenaries.  Mr.  Da- 
vitt opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Arbitration  Act  with 
America  because  his  desire  to  injure  England  is  gi-eater 
than  his  power  to  benefit  liis  compatriots  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  Anglo-American  relations  is  the  subject 
of  constant  discussion.  Tliouglitful  Englishmen  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  international  affairs  throughout  the 
world  are  driving  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  into  a  closer  union,  both  of  interest  and  of  policy. 
England  and  the  United  States  are  now  virtually  the  only 
efficient  representatives  of  liberty  rmd  law  against  militar- 
ism and  despotic  government.  If  England  aiid  America 
are  to  come  together,  their  mutual  approjich  will  have 
been  accomplislied  by  the  peoples  long  before  their  rulers 
have  formulated  the  conditions  under  which  their  mutual 
interests  will  be  defined.  Questions  have  been  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  this  week,  by  i\Ir.  Davitt  and 
other  Irishmen,  as  to  whether  Gre^it  Britain  will  loan 
war-ships  to  the  United  States.  The  negative  answ^ers 
of  Mr.  Curzon  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  If  a  con- 
flict ensues  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  England  to  offer,  or  for  the  United 
States  to  accept,  the  active  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
an  act  which  might,  not  unjustly,  be  regarded  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Americjui  people. 

Still,  there  are  other  methods  by  which  the  warm  and 
active  sympathy  of  Britain  with  the  Slates  might  be  ex- 
hibited. The  use  of  British  ports,  coaling-stations,  and 
dock-yards,  given  to  the  United  States  and  withheld  from 
Spain,  would  provide  the  former  with  naval  bases  in  Eu- 
ropean waters,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  overrated. 
There  is  ever}"  disposition,  and.  I  believe,  a  popular  deter- 
mination, to  do  anything  that  is  necessary  to  support  th(i 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  with  which  the  United 
States'  action  in  reference  to  Cuba  is  bound  up. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fiiendly  feelings  towards  the 
United  States  now  exhibited  in  purely  English  gather- 
ings, I  may  mention  that  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Nav}' 
League  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  speeches  began 
with  a  pointed  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  Maine  that 
showed,  after  all,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  The  Navy 
League  dinner  was  naturally  restricted  to  British  subjects, 
but  I  noticed  that  the  only  man  in  the  room  not  of  Eng- 
lish birth  was  a  distinguished  American  gentleman,  whose 
presence  indicated  the  character  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  On  the  occasion  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan's  visit  to  England,  in  July  next,  he  also  will  be 
the  guest  of  the  Navy  League.  These  are  straws  which 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Anglo-American  relations 
I  venture  to  state  with  perfect  frankness  the  admirable 
effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  English  public  opin- 
ion by  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  awarded  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  sealing  arbitration.  Although  the 
amount  involved  is  but  small  and  the  people  interested 
obscure  and  unknowMi  here,  the  prompt  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  what  is  looked  on  as  the  just  dues  of 
British  subjects  would  be  both  timely  and  in  the  highest 
political  sense  a  generous  recognition  of  the  principres  of 
international  arbit ration. 

Officers  wounded  in  the  Afridi  campaign  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  London  society,  and  one  hears  from  them 
many  things  of  deep  interest  which  have  not  appeared  in 
the  new'spapers.  Here  is  one.  Much  has  been  said  lately 
against  the  type  and  character  of  the  private  soldiers  sent 
from  England  to  India.  It  is  true  that  before  and  even 
during  the  campaign  some  slight  weeding  was  necessary. 
An  officer  who  himself  was  severely  wounded  by  a  Dum- 
dum bullet  tells  the  following  story  of  thirteen  private 
soldiers,  which  deserves  to  go  down  into  history.  During 
one  of  the  rear-guard  actions  a  small  detachment  of  twelve 
men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  was  cut  off.  The 
officer  referred  to  was  in  command  of  the  party  despatched 
next  morning  to  find  them.  On  reaching  the  place  where 
the  men  had  made  their  last  stand  he  found  thirteen 
dead  bodies.  All  their  rifles  were  of  course  stolen  by  the 
Afridis.  Here  comes  the  point  of  the  story.  After  tiring 
his  last  cartridge,  each  man  of  the  thirteen  removed  the 
breech-bolt  of  his  I'ifle  and  threw  it  as  far  as  he  could,  so 
that  the  rifle,  which  he  knew  would  be  used  against  his 
countrymen,  might  be  rendei-ed  useless.  Every  one  of 
those  thirteen  bolts  was  recovered  by  the  yormg  officer 
in  command  of  the  search  party.  The  last  thought  of 
these  men  before  they  laid  down  their  lives  was  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  countrymen  and  comrades.  It  is 
good  to  belong  to  the  race  capable  of  such  things. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  received  from  an  officer  on 
the  Indian  frontier  wiio  has  had  his  share  of  hard 
knocks : 

"  I  don't  know^  if  the  useless  war  is  to  be  carried  to  still 
greater  lengths  or  not,  I  don't  see,  at  the  present  rate,  how" 
it  will  ever  end!  I  hope  you  will  persuade  your  journal- 
istic friends  that  the  forw^ard  policy  is  absolutely  fatal, 
and  that  India  will  soon  be  ruined  by  such  incompetent 

men  as  we  have  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Sir 

is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  Afridi  trouble,  and  yet  the 

Viceroy   still   upholds   him    in   powder.      Lord 

seems  to  be  very  incompetent  too,  and  judging  from  his 
speeches,  he  luiows  nothing  about  India.  They  should 
give  up  Chitral  and  recall  the  Viceroy,  and  then  India 
might  have  a  chance.  Thank  goodness,  Sir is  go- 
ing; we  shall  have  one  fool  the  less  amongst  the  authori- 
ties now.     Sir is  a  dead  failui-e.  and  he  has  had 

much  to  say  to  all  the  disasters  at  the  front.  The  British 
public  have  been  blinded,  but,  thank  God,  there  are  men 
like  yourself  at  home  who  could  enlighten  them  about  the 
real  state  of  Indian  affairs.     1  am  no  p(\ssimist,  but  I  really 


believe  India  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  military  party 
has  too  much  power  out  liere,  and  the  Vicero}^  is  a  weak 
man  and  of  no  ability.  There  will  be  a  new  campaign 
now,  and  all  the  bloodshed  repeated  all  over  again,  and 
we  shall  gain  nothing  for  it  all.  The  sole  cause  of  all 
these  frontier  troubles  is  Chitral  and  the  making  of  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  Swat  country.  How  Russia  and 
the  Ameer  must  be  laughing  at  us  for  pulling  their  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  for  them!" 

For  seven  or  eight  years  the  public  have  heard  nothing 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bod  ley.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  well 
known,  first,  as  an  able  official  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  secondly,  as  the  secretary  and  colleague  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  monumental  work  on  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  work  was  a  study  of  comparative  politics  and 
a  surve\'  of  the  entire  empire.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Bodley  investigated  the  South  African  problem  for  Sir 
Charles,  and  that  the  section  of  the  work  devoted  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Zambesi  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Bod- 
ley. From  that  time  to  this  Mr.  Bodley  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  literature  and  public  affairs.  He  has 
not  been  idle.  The  result  of  his  leisure  has  just  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  forin  of  a  scholarly,  comprelien- 
sive,  impartial,  and  pregnant  analysis  of  the  political 
situation  in  France.  He  tells  us  that  during  a  residence 
of  some  seven  years  in  France  he  has  investigated  every 
soujce  of  information  likely  to  thrown  light  upon  his  task. 
He  frequented  all  classes  of  French  society.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  peasantry,  with  the  army,  with  men 
of  lettei's,  with  the  aristocracy,  and  with  the  middle  class- 
es. Like  xirthur  Young,  he  sojouined  in  rural  France,  and 
one  result  of  his  work  is  to  dispel  tlie  notion,  too  preva- 
lent both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country,  that 
Paris  is  Fiance. 

The  pessimistn  of  France  seems  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  great  cities.  The  French  people 
outside  the  centres  of  population  are  industrious  and 
happy.  Although  the  republic  has  excluded  from  its 
service  the  worthiest  sons  of  France,  and  has  discouraged 
politicians  of  decorous  example,  the  cynicism  and  dejec- 
tion which  form  the  distinctive  note  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion have  not  y^i  invaded  rural  France.  That  portion  of 
the  people  which  goes  resolutely  about  its  daily  work  and 
is  careless  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  lives 
is  not  yet  stricken  with  ttie  pessimistic  disease  that  rav- 
ages whole  communities,  iriespective  of  their  racial  origin 
or  system  of  government.  Civilized  progress  in  France 
in  some  important  features  has  had  less  depressing  results 
in  France  than  elsewhere.  There  is  no  counterpart  (^n 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  of  the  "submerged  tenth" 
of  our  English  cities,  whose  condition  still  disgraces  our 
statesmanship. 

The  social  question  is  serious  in  France,  but  it  does  not 
present  any  such  sombre  pictures  of  suffering  as  w'ould 
warrant  extreme  dejection.  The  dolorous  contagion  of 
pessimism  in  France  is  largely  due  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  war  with  Prussia.  Through  all  history  France  has 
been  blithe,  expansive,  and  debonair.  She  is  now^  peev- 
ish, suspicious,  damaged  in  fortune,  restless,  and  bereaved 
in  her  affections.  The  "fatal  drollery  of  representative 
government,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  called  it,  seems  to  be 
unsuited  to  the  buoyant  and  somewhat  irresponsible  tem- 
perament of  the  French  people.  This  is  the  true  origin 
of  our  present  disputes  with  France.  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  be  a  success,  requires  two  homogeneous  and 
w^ell-defined  parties.  France  is  sjdit  up  by  the  group 
system,  and  this  is  but  a  synonym  for  irreconcilable  con- 
flict, and  is  the  raw  material  of  inveterate  corruption  in 
public  life. 

In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dy- 
nasties, not  of  ministries,  have  reflected  the  varying  moods 
of  the  nation.  France  has  failed  to  realize  any  one  of  the 
three  items  in  the  formula  of  the  Revolution — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  The  solid  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  bring  Napoleon  into  the  field,  and  to  give  his 
master  mind  the  opportunity  of  establishing  that  system 
of  internal  organization  which  has  outlasted  the  hun- 
dred changes  of  men  and  principles  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Revolution.  The  fabric  of  law  and  of  adminis- 
tration which  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  modern  France 
is  due  to  Napoleon.  Constitutionalism  is  unsuited  to  the 
French  blood.  No  system  of  Parliamentary  government 
satisfies  the  French  people.  It  is  not  the  republic  per 
He  that  is  responsible  for  the  low  ebb  to  which  French 
politics  has  sunk.  The  fault  has  been  in  the  attempt  to 
copy  the  Parliamentary  system  of  England,  which  is  the 
result  of  slow^  growth,  and  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
planted to  foieign  soil  iidiabited  by  men  of  the  Latin 
race.  Amid  the  chaos  of  the  i'error  and  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Revolution  Napoleon  devised  a  system  of  local  admin- 
istration which  has  outlived  his  conquests,  and  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory on  the  achievements  of  his  life  will  finally  rest. 

Such  are  the  main  ideas  of  Mr.  Bodley's  work.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  coming  levolution  in  France  will 
transform  the  republic  in  the  direction  of  the  Napoleonic 
system.  The  absence  of  a  Caesar  alone  has  prevented  the 
resumption  of  power  by  the  inevitable  strong  mati.  The 
hour  has  come,  but  not  the  savior  of  society.  One-man 
power  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  French  people.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  Mr.  Bodley's  work,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  well  ar- 
ranged, is  the  best  exposition  of  the  temper,  politics,  feel- 
ing, and  genius  of  the  French  people  that  has  yet  been 
given  by  an  Englishman  to  English-speaking  people. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Ilamerton's  delightful  works  are  phumed  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  occupy  a  lower  plane.  Those  wiio  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  France,  or  take  interest  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  which  now  occupies  the  attention 
of  Europe,  will  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Bodley's  book.  In 
this  day  of  slipshod  impressioiusm  and  superficial  analysis 
the  results  of  seven  years'  hard  work  of  a  trained  political 
thinker  are  too  valuable  to  pass  over  with  casual  and 
heedless  praise. 

The  principal  theatrical  event  of  the  week  is  Nelly  Far- 
ren's  benefit,  from  which  she  derives  an  income  of  |2000 
for  life.  Londonets  are  more  i:rateful  to  those  who  make 
them  laugh  than  to  those  wiio  make  them  think. 

Arnold  White. 
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These  are  good  times  for  professional  prophets.  Ev- 
ery one  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen^,  and  no 
one  exeept  an  experienced  prophet  can  tell.  Volunteer 
prophets  do  not  count  for  much  just  now.  They  are  apt 
to  be  emotional,  and  their  forecasts  are  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  prompted  by  their  wishes  or  their  fears. 
Besides,  they  are  so  numerous  and  their  anticipations  are 
so  conflicting  that  no  reliable  data  can  be  extrac^ted  from 
them.  Only  regular  prophets  who  know  their  business 
need  expect  attention.  Of  these  the  most  noted  is  Lieu- 
tenant Totten.  He  lias  been  heard  from;  his  voice  is 
clear,  and  his  attitude  that  of  Anthony  Trollope's  hero 
who  Knew  He  was  Right.  He  declares  that  it  is  all  turn- 
ing out  as  he  expected;  that  Daniel  seems  to  have  had 
the  Maine  disaster  and  the  Cuban  war  in  mind  in  his  fore- 
casts, and  that  next  year,  the  last  year  of  the  century,  will 
see  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  dawn  of  the 
millennium.  Mr.  Totten  reconciles  himself  cheerfully  to 
the  possible  obliteration  of  Spain  by  the  United  States, 
though  he  does  not  absolutely  certify  that  that  is  going  to 
happen.  He  reads  our  prospects  not  in  the  yellow  jour- 
nals, but  in  the  stars,  which  cannot  lie  and  have  no 
"extras"  to  dispose  of.  The  heavenly  bodies,  he  says, 
are  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  which  points  to  mo- 
mentous occurrences  between  the  loth  and  18th  of  the 
present  month.  From  March  29  to  April  1  was  another 
period  for  which  he  predicted  violent  inflammation. 

If  matters  turn  out  as  Lieutenant  Totten  expects,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  notice  wiiether  he  is  called,  as  a  man  of 
military  education,  to  active  service  in  the  army,  or  left  to 
marshal  the  stars  and  translate  the  celestial  signals. 

James  Payn,  wdio  died  in  London  on  March  25,  had 
been  an  industrious  man  of  letters  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  turned  out  in  his  time  a  prodigious  amount  of 
readable  "copy."  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, published  a  volume  of  verse  before  he  left  college, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  graduated— in  1854— became  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Westminster  Eemeiv  and  IlouseJwld 
Words.  In  1858  he  became  editor  of  Chambers's  Journal, 
in  which  came  out  his  first  novel,  "  A  Family  Scape- 
grace," and  some  years  later  "Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  a 
very  successful  story,  which  is  said  to  have  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine that  published  it. 

Ten  years  ngo  Mr.  Payn  had  no  less  than  thirty-six  nov- 
els to  his  credit.  The  British  Museum  catalogue  makes 
him  the  author  of  more  than  100  volumes.  His  stories 
were  popular  and  successful,  though  none  of  them  won 
permanent  distinction.  He  also  wrote  many  essays,  and 
a  volume  of  recollections.  In  1892  he  became  editor  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  for  some  years,  until  very 
lately,  he  has  furnisiied  a  weekly  page  of  paragraphs  to 
the  London  Illustrated  Nem.  Of  late  he  had  been  very 
much  out  of  health,  though  that  seemed  not  to  have  much 
effect  upon  his  literary  activity. 

A  Washington  correspondent  reports  the  findings  of 
the  government  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  matter  of 
the  house-fly.  The  fly  is  an  enormously  reproductive 
creature,  and,  if  a  fair  chance  is  given  to  it,  can  supply  any 
demand  in  a  very  short  time.  Practically  all  flies  are 
bred  in  stables.  Tiie  eggs  do  best  in  horse- droppings. 
They  are  easily  killed  by  chloride  of  lime  or  kerosene; 
and  as  the  new  flies  make  for  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  a 
dish  of  poisoned  water  in  a  stable  is  effective  in  reducing 
their  numbers.  The  way  to  keep  a  stable  clear  of  flies  is 
to  spray  all  fresh  manure  with  kerosene.  The  most  hope- 
ful token  of  the  abatement  of  flies  in  cities,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horses,  but 
that  is  still  so  far  off  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
fly  question  will  still  be  actively  discussed  long  after  the 
Cuban  question  is  settled. 

Modern  spiritualism  dates  from  the  "Rochester  knock- 
ings,"  which  began  on  the  night  of  March  31,1848,  in 
Hydesville,  New  York.  The  Fox  sisters,  who  invented 
tbe  knockings,  soon  carried  tlieir  phenomena  to  Rochester, 
where  they  "began  careers  of  adventure  which  were  far 
from  edifying  in  their  results.  To  the  average  lay  ob- 
server spiritualism  seems  a  barren,  disappointing,  mis- 
leading, and  demoralizing  affair.  It  has  done  notorious 
damage  to  many  persons,  and  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  any  good  has  come  from  it,  or  that  it  has  brought  to 
light  any  important  new  truth.  It  has  been  so  honey- 
combed with  fraud  that  it  has  always  been  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  tliat  there  was  anything  else  than  fraud  to  it; 
yet  perhaps  it  has  been  of  some  use  in  prcmioting  inquiry 
into  psychical  phenomena. 

There  were  some  celebrations  of  the  jubilee  of  Ameri- 
can spiritualism  last  week,  but  the  chief  celebration  will 
be  held  next  June,  when  the  International  Congress  of 
Spiritualists  meets  at  Rochester.  However  unremunera- 
tive  spiritualism  may  seem  to  most  persons,  the  believers 
in  it  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  an  important  and  active  religious  sect,  with  an  or- 
g;uiization  and  an  estimated  membership  of  150,000,  dis- 
tributed among  six  or  seven  hundred  local  associations. 
They  own  a  million  dollars' worth  of  property,  including 
about  eighty  churches,  and  employ  about  1500  mediums. 
No  doubt  their  experiments  and  researches  afford  them 
much  entertainment,  and  of  course  they  enjoy  that  fel- 
lowship of  kindred  minds  in  which  all  sorts  of  sectaries 
find  their  profit.  An  Alabama  man  explained  his  willing- 
ness to  fight  Spain  by  the  confession  tliat  it  was  power- 
ful dull  in  xVlabama  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  The  dulness 
of  normal  existence  for  very  many  people,  which  drives 
some  of  them  todriidc,  explains  very  many  curious  things, 
and  no  doubt,  among  others,  the  growth  of  spiritualism. 
What  an  enormous  accumulation  of  fads  there  will  be  for 
the  prohibitionists  to  turn  attention  to,  and  maybe  fight, 
after  they  have  abolished  rum! 

Long  ago  life  must  have  ceased  to  be  worth  living  for 
Mrs.  Delia  Stewart  Parnell,  and  her  death,  which  came  on 
March  27,  must  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  w^elcome  r(;- 
lease.  Misfortunes,  bei'eavements,  and  reverses  clouded 
her  mind  as  her  years  advanced,  and  made  her  old  age  a 


tragedy.  Slie  was  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Stewart 
of  the  American  navy,  was  born  in  1815,  and  in  1842  mar- 
ried John  Henry  Parnell,  at  that  time  an  attache  of  the 
British  legation  in  Washington.  She  and  her  husband 
lived,  for  six  years  after  their  marriage,  on  the  Parnell  es- 
tate in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  there  was  born  her 
famous  son,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  great  home-rule 
leader.  In  1869,  being  then  a  widow,  she  inherited  from 
her  father  his  home  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  lived 
there  with  her  daughter.  Her  fortune,  which  at  one  time 
was  ample,  was  lost  through  bad  investments;  her  son 
Cliarles  died  after  a  disastrous  loss  of  prestige;  iier  daugh- 
ter died;  and  it  became  known  five  or  six  years  ago  that 
she  had  come  to  want.  Her  necessities  being  for  the  time 
relieved,  in  April,  1895,  she  w^as  knocked  down  by  a  foot- 
pad in  Bordentown  and  nearly  killed.  After  that  she  went 
back  to  Ireland  to  live  with  her  surviving  son,  and  has 
finally  died,  the  newspapers  tell  us,  from  the  effects  of 
burns,  a  consequence  of  her  clothing  taking  fire. 

In  her  later  years  she  was  apparently  a  difticult  person 
to  live  with,  but  no  one  who  remembers  her  can  doubt 
that  very  strong  materials  contributed  to  her  make-up, 
and  that  from  her  and  her  father  was  inherited  much  of 
the  tenacity  and  persistence,  as  well  as  of  the  strength  and 
lucidity  of  mind,  that  made  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  the 
most  effective  of  modern  Irish  leaders. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  find  themselves  unable 
conscientiously  to  abet  the  development  of  journalism  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  William  Hearst.  Mr.Cleveland  brief- 
ly declined  to  be  a  member  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Maine  monument 
committee,  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  to  allow  his 
sorrow^  to  be  perverted  to  the  furtherance  of  an  advertis- 
ing scheme  for  Mr.  Hearst's  paper.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
exposing  the  untruth  of  a  Journal  "interview,"  has  dis- 
closed the  opinion  that  the  methods  of  that  paper  are  in- 
famous. Neither  of  these  incidents  is  at  all  surj^rising. 
What  is  extraordinaiy  is  that  the  Hearst  paper  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  passive  cooperation  of  so  many  respect- 
able men  in  its  vainglorious  purposes.  As  curiosities, 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  property  are  somewhat  successful, 
and,  so  far  as  knowai,  they  bear  up  well  under  the  strain  of 
constant  exhibition.  Botii  are  believed  to  be  in  fair  health, 
though  temponu'ily  somewhat  hoarse  from  overmuch 
screeching  in  four-inch  type. 

The  remark  that  "  '  Christian  '  is  almost  as  loose  and 
indefinite  a  word  as  '  gentleman  '  "  strikes  a  courteous 
Boston  reader  as  "  demoi-alizing,  both  from  a  social  and  re- 
ligious stand-point."  The  remark  was  made  on  this  page 
of  the  Wekkly  anent  a  recent  discussion  in  Boston  as 
to  whether  Unitarians  are  Christians.  The  remonstrant 
aforesaid  holds  that  "a  Christian  is  one  who  believes  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,"  whether  he  lives  up  to  his  belief 
or  not,  and  that  folks,  however  upright  and  good,  who  do 
not  so  believe  are  not  Chi'istians. 

Many  words  have  a  technical  meaning  which  is  precise, 
and  a  larger  significance  which  is  based  on  usage.  It  may 
be  that  "  Christian  "  ought  to  mean  what  our  Boston  cor- 
respondent says  it  does  mean,  but  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  affirm  that  general  usage  (as  well  as  the  diction- 
aries) gives  it  a  more  comprehensive  significance  than 
that,  and  applies  it  to  believers  in  Christ's  doctrines  as 
well  as  in  His  divinity,  and,  in  general,  to  followers  of 
Christ.  What  "Christian"  means  to  the  theologian  is 
one  thing;  what  it  means  to  the  philologist  is  another. 
That  theologians  should  agree  about  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for;  but  philologists,  who  are  concerned  only  with  the  idea 
that  the  word  conveys  in  talk  or  genei'al  literature,  may 
reach  satisfactory  conclusions  by  the  mere  use  of  their 
ears  and  eyes  and  general  faculties  of  observation. 

It  seems  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  question  of  wdio  shall  vole  for  Harvard 
overseers  to  the  graduates  who  vote  at  present.  On 
jVIarch  28  the  legislators  decided  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
academic  alumni,  the  president  and  fellows,  and  the  over- 
seers shoidd  favor  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  grjidu- 
a!es  of  the  professional  schools,  it  should  be  so  extended. 
Tliis  decision  seems  reasonable  and  fortunate,  and  if,  as  is 
likely,  it  results  in  giving  the  graduates  of  the  schools  a 
vote,  none  will  have  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

Thrifty  persons  who  use  postal  cards  should  take  care 
not  to  waste  their  pennies  and  incur  the  inconveniences  of  a 
lost  message  by  lack  of  attention  to  the  government  order, 
"  Write  only  the  address  on  this  side."  To  be  sure,  it  has 
been  ruled  in  Washington  that  the  business  of  the  per- 
son addressed  may  be  indicated  without  causing  the  card 
to  be  thrown  out,  but  there  are  other  chances  of  exclusion 
to  guard  against.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  Yoik  Et'ening  Post  tells  of  an  unfortunate  pa- 
tron of  the  post-otfice  who  wrote  on  a  ])Ostal  card  bearing 
an  important  message,  "  Please  deliver  as  addressed."  The 
postal  card  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  first  official  that 
saw  it,  and  the  message,  of  course,  was  not  delivered.  Yet 
the  request  was  a  necessary  diicction,  indicating  that  the 
card  that  bore  it  was  not  to  be  forwarded.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  postal  cards,  though  useful  for  some  pur- 
poses, are  not  as  trustworthy  as  communications  which 
l3ear  the  two-cent  stamp.  They  have  this  drawback,  also, 
that  when  they  are  thrown  out  the  sendee-  gets  no  notice 
of  it. 

Another  postal  device  which  sometimes  defeats  the  end 
for  which  it  is  used  is  the  special-delivery  stamp.  If  a 
letter  with  one  of  these  stamps  on  it  gets  to  a  post-olfice 
late  in  tlie  evening,  but  before  the  office  is  closed,  one  at- 
tempt is  made  to  deliver  it;  but  if  it  fails,  the  letter  goes 
into  the  mail,  and  its  final  delivery  is  a])t  to  be  later  than 
if  no  ten-cent  stamp  was  \)\\i  on  it.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  happen  in  New^  York,  where  a  letter  mailed  up- 
town for  quick  delivery  downtown  often  reaches  its  des- 
tination after  the  downtown  places  of  business  are  closed. 
Such  a  letter  recently  mailed  to  a  downtown  address, 
though  marked,  "Deliver  in  the  morning,"  came  to  the 
place  addressed  about  nndnight,  and,  delivery  failing  at 
that  time,  finally  reached  the  ])erson  addressed  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  A  letter  without  the  blue  stamp  woidd 
have  beaten  this  record  by  at  least  five  hours. 

It  is  reported  that  IM.  Zola  has  agreed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  deliver  about  fifteen  lectures,  relating 
probal)!}^  to  anti-semitism  in  France,  and  to  the  trials  of 
I)reyfus  and  himself.  The  arrangement  is  asserted  to 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Edmund  Gerson,  of  New  York, 


and  to  have  followed  immediately  upon  the  decision  of 
the  French  government  to  grant  M.  Zola  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  lately  pronounced  upon  him. 
An  interesting  detail  of  this  report  is  that  a  sum  approacli- 
ing  $60,000  IS  promised  to  M.  Zola  for  his  visit.  One 
could  wish  perhaps  that  that  detail  had  been  omitted.  M. 
Zola  would  undoubtedly  excite  great  interest  here  and 
would  draw  full  houses,  but  he  most  interests  Americans 
at  present  in  his  character,  lately  assumed,  of  patriot  and 
protestant  against  prejudice  and  injustice,  and  interest 
based  on  grounds  of  tiuit  sort  is  hardly  suitable  for  con- 
version into  cash.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  recent 
experiences  have  been  costly,  and  that  he  has  more  than 
ordinary  need  of  money. 

Literature  (London  and  New^  York)  announces  a  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Henry  Jameson  "  American  Literature." 
Mr.  James  occupies  a  position  that  is  in  some  respects 
exceptionally  favorable  for  such  discourses,  since  he  is  a 
looker-on  at  the  game  of  American  letters  without  having 
ceased  to  be  a  sharer  in  its  hazards.  He  is  an  American 
writer,  yet  his  later  books  are  liardly  American.  An 
American  writer  of  English  books,  w^e  must  call  him,  no- 
ticing as  we  do  it  that  he  is  almost  the  only  living  writer 
whom  such  a  description  fits.  .  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  as  much 
expatriated  as  Mr.  James,  but  he  has  never  ceased  to  write 
American  books,  and  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  follows  the 
same  practice.  iVnalogously  Mrs.  Burnett,  who  lived  long- 
in  America,  writes  English  books.  Cmliim  no7i  aniniuni 
seems  to  be  the  rule  with  writers,  with  Mr.  James  for  the 
exception,  and  with  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  for  the  outlying 
unclassified  instance  which  doesn't  count. 

It  was  recorded  the  other  day  in  the  public  prints  that 
Mr.  James  had  leased  Lamb  House,  the  seat  of  the  Lamb 
family  at  Rye,  in  Stissex.  It  is  described  as  a  house 
abounding  in  history,  with  two  panelled  rooms  and  a 
walled  garden.  Georges  I.  and  II.  were  entertained  in  it, 
and  Rye  is  the  cincj[ue  port  that  figures  in  Denis  Duval. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world,  and  one  of  them 
is  home.  The  other  undeniably  offers  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety; some  parts  of  it  are  better  than  others,  and  the  par- 
ticular part  that  i\Ir.  James  has  pitched  upon  must  be  one 
of  the  best.  The  man  who  has  a  little  money  and  a  self- 
supporting  mind  may  live  in  delightful  places,  but  the 
mind  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  money. 

Just  as  one  gets  himself  nicely  broken  of  the  penny-pa- 
per habit,  along  comes  some  violent  public  agitation  and 
drives  him  back  into  all  his  old  excesses.  For  two  months 
past  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  the  day's  history  in  in- 
stalments about  as  follows:  In  the  morning,  a  three-cent 
and  a  tw-o-cent  paper  for  news,  and  a  one-cent  paper  to 
see  what  sort  of  information  the  readers  of  the  one-cent 
morning  papers  are  getting.  At  noon,  a  one-cent  paper 
to  see  if  anything  happened  overnight.  At  three  o'clock, 
two  or  three  one-cent  papers  to  compare  reports  and  see 
if  anything  is  really  going  on.  At  five  or  six  o'clock,  the 
latest  one-cent  papers  to  see  if  war  has  been  declared.  In 
the  evening,  a  three-cent  evening  paper  as  a  sedative. 
Nine  or  ten  papers  a  day  have  answered  for  most  readers, 
though  many  of  us  have  had  more.  That  is  an  excessive 
indulgence.  It  is  worse  than  cigarettes,  and  nearly  as  bad 
as  absinthe.  If  we  should  have  the  war  which"  at  this 
writing  the  very  latest  extra  predicts,  w^e  shall  have  to 
adopt  stringent  measures  of  self-restraint,  and  take  the 
news  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  no  more,  as  w^e  take 
food.  Else,  if  hostilities  should  be  at  all  prolonged,  there 
won't  be  Lakewoods  and  Bloomingdales  enough  to  hold 
us  all. 

What  we  all  expected  to  read  about  this  spring  was  the 
rush  to  the  Klondike,  and  the  adventures  and  experiences 
of  the  adventurers.  There  every  one  was  going  who 
wanted  excitement,  or  could  give  a  graphic  description  of 
what  he  saw.  We  expected  to  be  interested  in  descrip- 
tions of  aerial  railroads,  of  road  -  building,  of  freight 
transportation,  of  the  wild  life  of  great  camps,  of  lucky 
finds,  the  development  of  claims,  and  the  exertions  of 
capital,  intelligence,  and  labor  to  make  a  rough  arctic 
region  habitable  for  man. 

The  rush  has  begun.  All  through  March  the  Klon- 
dikers  were  trooping  Westward  in  increasing  numbers,  but 
we  hear  little  of  them.  Considerations  of  l3uried  treasure 
are  of  surpassing  interest  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  can- 
not hold  an  audience  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fight. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  record  the  remarkable  impression 
made  upon  his  contem])oraries  l)y  the  late  Morris  Black, 
whose  death  about  a  month  ago  in  Cleveland  was  public- 
ly lamented  by  preachers  in  their  pulpits,  in  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
city,  and  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  who  came  to  his 
funeral.  He  w^as  a  young  man,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  '91.  He  studied 
law,  travelled  abroad  for  a  year,  and  starting  to  practise 
law'  in  Cleveland,  undertook  seriously  and  steadfastly  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  in  which  immediately  he  took  a 
conspicuous  and  highly  important  place  as  a  champion  of 
good  government.  His  efforts  were  so  vigorous  and  ef- 
fectual that  after  two  years  of  public  service  his  un- 
timely death  is  recognized  as  a  calamity.  His  record  re- 
calls the  rapid  development  in  public  usefulness  which 
marked  the  astoinshing  career  of  William  E.  Russell. 

The  inter  colleiiiate  debate  in  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  March  25,  between  Columbia  University  and  the  I^ni- 
versity  of  Chicago,  was  of  special  note  as  being  the  first 
contest  of  the  sort  between  representatives  of  JUi  Eastern 
and  a  Western  college.  Heretofore,  since  the  revival  of 
interest  in  inter-collegiate  debating,  jd)out  six  years  ago, 
the  contests  have  all  been  between  neighbors.  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton  have  disputed  together;  Cornell  and 
Pennsylvania;  AYilliams  and  Dartmouth ;  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern  universities;  Stan- 
ford and  tlie  l^niversity  of  California— but  not  before  last 
month  have  the  West  and  the  East  met  on  the  platform. 
Coliunbia  won  the  other  night,  but  the  Chicago  men  gave 
a  very  good  account  of  themselves,  and  pleased  and  edi- 
fied tiieir  hearers. 

On  the  same  night  Yale  met  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
It  was  the  fifth  contest  between  them.  Ex -President 
Cleveland  presided,  but  did  not  prove  an  effectual  mas- 
cot for  the  college  of  his  choice,  for  the  judges  awarded 
the  victory  to  Yale.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

I-OVKS    MF. — LOVES    ME    NOT. 

NOW  liow  this  plan  of  my  Lord  Prince's  worked  in 
the  Palace  of  Plassenburo-  I  tind  it  difficult  to  tell 
without  writing  myself  down  a  "painted  tiitter- 
mouse,"  as  the  Prince  expressed  it.  I  was  in  high 
favor  with  ray  master;  well  liked  also  by  most  of  the 
hard-driving,  rough-riding  young  soldiers  whom  the  mill- 
er's son  had  made  out  of  the  sons  of  dead  and  damned 
Ritterdom.  I  got  my  share  of  honor  and  good  service, 
too.  in  going  to  different  courts  and  bringing  back  all  that 
Prince  Karl  needed.  To  exercise  myself  in  the  art  of  w^ar 
I  hunted  the  border  thieves  and  gave  them  short  enough 
shrift.  In  a  year  I  had  made  such  an  assault  as  that  of 
the  inn  at  Erdberg  an  impossibility  all  along  the  marches 
of  our  provinces. 

The  crusty  old  councillor,  Leopold  Dessauer,  who  had 
held  office  under  the  last  Prince  of  the  legitimate  line, 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  me  with  the  kindest  of  deeds  and 
the  bitterest  of  words. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  about  being  Field-Marshal?"  said 
he  one  day — "  in  Karl's  kingdom  the  shorter  the  service, 
the  higher  the  distinction.  If  you  and  the  Prince  live 
long  enough,  I  shall  see  you  carry  a  musketoon  yet,  and 
not  one  of  the  latest  pattern,  either.  You  will  be  pro- 
moted down,  like  a  booby  who  has  been  raised  by  chance 
to  the  top  of  the  class!" 

"Well,"  said  I,  humbl3%  for  I  always  reverenced  age, 
"  then  I  hope,  High-Councillor  Dessauer,  that  I  shall  car- 
ry my  musketoon  well!" 

"I  do  not  doubt  it!"  said  he.  "And  that  is  the  most 
hopeful  thing  I  have  seen  about  you  yet.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  you  may  yet  rule  and  the 
Prince  carry  the  piece." 

"God  forbid!"  said  I,  heartily.  For,  next  to  my  own 
father,  of  all  men  I  loved  the  Prince. 

"The  Princess  hath  a  pretty  hand,"  remarked  Dessauer, 
casually. 

"  I' faith,  yes!"  said  I.  "What  have  you  been  at  to 
hnd  out  that?" 

"Weak — weak!"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "I  fear 
you  will  wreck  on  that  rock.     It  is  your  blind  peril." 

"My  blind  peril!"  cried  I.  "  W^hat  may  that  be,  High 
Councillor?" 

"Ah,  lad,"  lie  said,  smiling  with  that  wise,  all-patient 
smile  which  the  aged  affect  when  they  intend  to  be  ini- 
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pressive,  yet  know  liow  useless  is  their  wisdom,  "it  was 
never  intended  by  the  Almighty  that  any  man  should 
have  eyes  all  round  his  head.  That  was  why  He  tixed 
two  in  front,  and  made  them  look  straightforward.  That 
is  also  why  He  made  him  a  little  lower  (generally  a  good 
deal  lower) than  the  angels!" 

I  heard  him  as  if  I  heard  him  not. 

"  You  do  me  the  honor  to  follow^  me?"  he  said,  looking 
at  me.  He  was,  I  think,  conscious  that  my  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  door,  for  indeed  I  was  expecting  the  Little 
Playmate  down  every  minute. 

"xUi!  yes,  you  follow  indeed,"  he  said,  bitterly;  "but 
it  is  the  flirt  of  farthingales  dow^n  the  turret  steps.  No 
matter!  As  I  was  saying,  every  man  has  his  blind  peril. 
He  can  see  the  thousand.  He  provides  laboriously  against 
them.  He  blocks  every  avenue  of  risk,  he  locks  every 
dangerous  door,  and,  lo!  there  is  the  thousand-and-first 
right  before  him,  yawning  wide  open,  which  he  does  not 
see — his  Blind  Peiil!" 

"And  which,  High-Councillor  Dessauer,  is  my  blind 
peril?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Hugo,"  he  said ;  "  not  that  yoii  will  be- 
lieve or  alter  a  hair.  A  man  may  do  many  things  in  this 
world,  but  one  thing  he  cannot  do.  He  cannot  kiss  the 
lingers  of  a  Princess — dainty  fingers,  too,  separating  finger 
from  finger — and  kiss  also  the  Princess's  maid  of  honor 
on  the  mouth.  The  combination  is  certainly  entertaining, 
but  it  is  somewhat  explosive." 

"  And  how,"  asked  I,  "  may  you  know  all  that?" 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  sagel}^ 

' '  Neither  by  ink-pool  nor  yet  by  scrying.  All  the  same, 
I  know.  ^loreover,  your  peril  is  not  a  blind  peril  only, 
but  a  blind  man's  peril.  Ye  must  choose,  and  that  quick- 
1}%  little  son — fingers  or  lips." 

I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  skirt  down  the  stair.  It  was  the 
light  springing  tread  of  the  one  I  loved  tiist  and  best,  last 
and  onl3^  "  By  the  twelve  gods,  lips!"  cried  I,  and  made 
for  the  door. 

And  I  heard  the  chuckling  laughter  of  High-Councillor 
Dessauer  behind  me  as  I  followed  llelene  down  the  stairs. 
It  sounded  like  the  decanting  of  mellow  wine,  long  hidden 
in  darksome  C(?llars,  and  now  bringing  to  the  light  the 
smiling  of  ancient  vineyards  and  the  shining  of  forgotten 
suns. 

I  found  Helene  arrived  before  me  in  the  rose-garden. 
She  did  not  turn  round  as  I  came,  though  she  heard  me 
well  enough.  Instead  she  walked  on,  plucking  at  a  mar- 
guerite. 


"Loves  me— loves  me  nat ."'  she  said,  bearing  upon  the 
last  woid  with  triumphant  accent,  as  she  continued  to  dis- 
mantle the  poor  fiow^er. 

And  flashing  round  upon  me  witli  the  solitar}^  pelal  in 
her  liand,  she  presented  it  with  a  low  bow,  in  elvish  mock- 
ery of  the  manner  of  the  court  exquisite. 

"Ah,  true  flower!"  she  said,  apostrophizing  the  bare 
stalk;  "  a  flower  cannot  lie.  It  has  not  a  glosing  tongue. 
It  cannot  change  back  and  forth.  The  sun  shines.  It 
turns  towards  the  sun.  The  sun  leaves  the  skies.  It 
shuts  itself  up  and  waits  his  return.  Ah,  true  flower, 
dear  flower,  how  unlike  a  man  you  are!" 

"Helene,"  said  I,  "you  have  learned  conceits  from  the 
catch-books.  You  quarrel  by  rote.  Were  I  as  eager  to 
answer  me,  I  might  say:  '  Ah,  false  flower,  you  grow  out 
of  the  foulness  underneaih.  You  give  your  fragrance  to 
all  without  discretion  —  a  common  lover,  prodigal  of 
favors,  fit  only  to  be  torn  to  pieces  of  pretty  spiteful  fin- 
gers, and  to  die  at  last  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth.  Again  I 
say  false  flower!' " 

"You  can  turn  the  corners.  Sir  Juggler,  with  words," 
answered  Helene.  "So  nuich  they  have  already  taught 
you  in  a  court.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  your  tine- 
feathered  tutors  have  not  taught  you— to  make  love  to 
two  w^omen  in  one  house  and  hide  it  from  both  of  them. 
Hot  and  cold  come  too  near  each  other.  They  will  mix 
and  make  lukewarm  of  both." 

A  wise  observation,  and  one  that  I  had  made  myself. 

"May  the  devil  take  all  princes  and  princesses!"  I  be- 
gan, asl  had  done  to  the  Prince  himself. 

Helene  shook  her  head. 

"Hugo,"  she  said,  "I  w^as  but  a  simpleton  when  I 
came  hither,  and  knew  nothing.  Now  I  am  wise,  and  I 
know^ !" 

She  touched  her  forehead  with  her  finger,  just  where 
the  curls  were  softest  and  prettiest. 

"  Oh,  you  have  learned  to  be  thrice  more  beautiful  than 
ever  yoii  were!"  I  said,  impetuously. 

"  So  I  am  often  told,"  answered  she,  calmly. 

"  Who  dared  tell  you?"  cried  I,  quick  as  fire,  laying  my 
hand  on  my  sword. 

"The  false  common  flow^ers  by  the  way-side  tell  me!" 
said  Helene,  pertly, 

"Let  them  beware,  or  I  will  take  their  heads  oflf  for 
rank  weeds!"  I  answered. 

For  at  that  time,  in  the  Court  of  Plassenburg,  we  talked 
in  figures  and  romance  words.  AVe  had  indeed  become 
so  familiar  with  the  mode  that  we  could  use  no  other, 
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even  in  times  of  earnestness.     So  that  a  man  would  go  to 
be  hanged  or  married  with  a  conceit  on  his  lips. 

"I  think,  Sir  Janus,"  she  said,  "that  you  would  not  be 
the  worse  of  a  little  medicine  of  your  own  concocting." 

And  with  that  she  swept  her  skirts  daintily  about  and 
tripped  down  into  the  pleasaunce  of  flowers,  to  make 
wiiich  the  Prince  Karl  had  brought  a  skilled  gardener  all 
the  way  from  France. 

I  prowled  moodily  about  the  higher  terrace,  moodily 
watching  the  sky  and  thinking  on  the  morrow's  w^eathtr. 
And  by-and-by  I  saw  one  come  forth  from  among  the 
cropped  Dutch  hedges  and  stride  across  to  where  Helene 
walked  with  a  flower  in  her  hand.  I  could  see  her  again 
picking  a  flower  to  pieces,  and  methought  I  could  hear 
the  words.  My  jealous  fancy  conjured  up  the  ending: 
"Loves  me  not — loves  me!     Loves  me  not!" 

She  turned  even  as  she  had  done  to  me.  It  was  that 
sneering  court  fop,  the  Count  von  Reuss,  Duke  Casimir's 
nephew — still  in  hiding  from  the  wrath  of  his  uncle.  For 
at  tiint  time  liardly  any  court  in  Germany  was  W'iilH)\it 
one  or  two  of  these  hangers-on,  and  a  bad,  reckless,  ill- 
contriving  breed  they  were  at  Flassenburg,  as  elsewhere. 
Then  gTcw  my  heart  hard  and  bitter,  and  yet  in  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  was  only  wistful  and  sad. 

"She  had  been  safer,"  thought  I,  "in  the  old  Red 
Tower  than  playing  flower  fancies  with  such  a  man." 

I  had  seen  the  very  devil  look  out  of  his  eye — which, 
indeed,  it  did  as  often  as  lie  cast  it  on  a  fair  w^oman.  In 
especial  I  longed  to  throttle  him  each  time  he  turned  to 
watch  Helenelis  she  went  by.  And  here  she  was  w^alking 
with  him,  and  talking  pleasantly  too,  in  the  rose-garden 
of  the  palace. 

"  All,  devil  take  all  princes  and  princesses  !"  said  L 
This  one,  it  is  true,  was  only  a  count  and  disinherited. 
But  I  felt  that  this  w^as  the  Prince's  doing,  and  tliat  it  w^as 
for  the  sake  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  me  that  I 
had  to  put  up  with  such  a  toad  as  von  Reuss  crawling 
and  besliming  the  fair  garden  of  my  love. 

It  was  an  evening  without  clouds — everything  shining 
clear  after  rain,  the  scent  of  the  flowers  rising  like  incense 
so  full  and  sweet  that  you  could  almost  see  it.  The  un- 
numbered birds  were  every  one  awake,  responsive  and 
emulous.  The  silence  of  midsummer  was  broken  up.  It 
was  like  another  spring. 

The  Princess  Ysolinde  came  out  to  take  the  air.  She 
was  wrapped  in  her  gown  of  sea-green  silk,  with  the 
spadiles  of  dull  copper  upon  it.  The  dress  fitted  her  like 
a  snake's  skin,  and  glittered  like  it  too,  as  she  swayed  her 
lithe  body  in  wnlking. 

"Ha,  Hugo!"  she  said,  "I  thought  I  should  find  you 
here!" 

I  did  not  say  that  if  another  had  been  kinder  she  might 
have  found  me  elsewhere  nnd  otherwise  employed.  I  had 
the  discretion  to  leave  things  as  they  w^ere.  For  the  time 
to  speak  plainly  w^as  not  yet. 

She  took  my  arm,  and  we  paced  up  and  down. 
"Princess — "  I  began. 
"  Ysolinde,"  corrected  she,  softly. 
It  was  an  old  and  unsettled  contention  betw^een  us. 
"Well,  then,  Ysolinde,  to-morrow  must  I  ride  to  tight 
the  men  of  mine  own  country  of  the  Wolfmark.     I  like 
not  the  duty.     But  since  it  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  the 
brave  Prince,  it  shall  be  w^ell  done." 

"You  do  not  say,  'For  your  sake,  Ysolinde'?"  she 
answered,  pensively. 

"  No;"  I  said,  "  JFor  the  Prince's  sake." 
"You  would  do  all  things  for  the  Prince's  sake— no- 
thing for  mine!"  said  the  Princess,  w^ithdrawing  her  hand. 
"On  the  contrary,  Lady  Ysohnde,"  I  made  answer,  "I 
do  all  things  for  your  sake.     Save  for  the  sake  of  your 
good-will  I  should  now  be  elsewhere." 

Which  w^as  true  enough.  I  should  have  been  in  the 
garden  plensaunce  beneath,  and  probably  with  my  sword 
out,  arguing  the  case  wuth  von  Reuss. 

But  she  pressed  my  arm,  for  she  understood  that  I  had 
delayed  a  day  from  my  duty  for  her  sake.  So  touched  at 
heart  was  Ysolinde  that  she  slipped  her  hand  down  from 
my  arm  and  took  my  hand  instead,  flirting  a  corner  of  her 
shawl  cleverly  over  both,  to  hide  the  fact  from  the  men- 
at-arms,  as  Helene  could  not  have  done  to  save  her  life. 
But  every  maid  of  honor  who  passed  noted  and  knew, 
lifting  eyebrows  at  one  another,  I  doubt  not,  as  soon  as 
w^e  passed,  which  thing  made  me  feel  like  a  fool  and  blush 
hotly.  For  I  knew  that  ere  they  were  couched  that  night 
every  maid  of  them  would  tell  Helene,  and  with  pleasure 
in  the  tale  too. 

"  Devil  take — "  I  began,  and  stopped. 
"  AYhat  did  you  say?"  asked  Ysolinde.  almo-t  tenderly. 
"  That  if  I  come  not  back  auain  from  the  Wolfmark  it 
will  be  the  better  for  all  of  us!"  I  made  answer,  which  was 
indeed  the  sense,  if  not  the  exact  text  of  my  remark. 

"Kay,"  she  said,  shuddering;  "not  better  for  me  that 
iam  companionless." 

,  ' '  Why  so?"  said  I,  boldly.  "  You  do  not  love  me.  Deep 
at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  love  your  husband,  Karl 
the  Prince.  You  know  there  is  no  man  like  him.  Me 
you  do  not  love  at  all." 

"You  will  not  let  me,"  she  said,  softly,  almost  like  a 
shy  country  maiden. 

*"  Ah,  if  I  had,  you  would  have  slain  me  long  ere  this," 
said  I,  "for  I  read  you  like  a  child's  hornbook  that  he 
plays  battledore  with.  *  Have  not — love!  Have — hate!' 
There  you  are,  all  in  brief,  my  Lady  Ysolinde." 

"It  is  false,"  laughed  she;  "  but  I  love  greatly  to  hear 
you  call  me  Ysolinde." 

She  netted  her  fingers  in  mine  beneath  the  shawl.  Well 
might  the  High  Councillor  say  that  she  had  a  beautiful 
liand.  Though,  God  wot,  much  he  knew  about  it.  For 
Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg  could  speak  with  her  hand,  love 
wiih  it,  be  angry  with  it,  hate  with  it — and  kill  with  it. 

"  I  am  an  experiment,"  said  I;  "  one  that  has  lasted  you 
a  little  longer  than  the  others,  my  Lady  Ysolinde,  only 
because  you  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  me  so  soon." 

"  Pshaw!"  she  said,  pushing  me  from  her— for  we  W'Cre 
at  the  turning  of  a  path;  "  you  love  another.  That  is  the 
amulet  against  infection  that  you  carry.  Y^et  sometimes 
I  think  that  that  other  is  only  your  hateful,  plain-favored, 
vainly  conceited  self!" 

I  saw  the  Prince  sit  alone,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
an  arbor  behind  us  at  that  very  moment,  and  judge  ye  if 
I  blushed  or  no.  But  the  Princess  saw^  him  not,  being 
eager  upon  her  flouting  of  me. 

"T  tell  you,"  she  cried,  scornfully  and  disdainfully, 
"  there  is  nothing  interesting  about  you  but  the  blueness 
of  your  eyes,  and  that  any  monk  can  make,  and  deeper 


and  bluer,  with  his  lapis  lazuli.  An  experiment?  Why 
should  I,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg,  experiment  with  you, 
the  son  of  the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfsberg?" 

"  Na3%  that  I  know  not,"  I  answered;  "but  yet  I  am 
indeed  your  arrow  butts,  your  target  of  practice,  your 
whipping-boy,  to  be  slung  at  and  arrow-drilled  and  bul- 
let-piited!" 

"  I  dare  say,"  she  said,  bitterly;  "  and  all  the  time  you 
go  scatheless— no  more  heart  -  stricken  than  if  summer 
flies  lighted  on  thee.  Away  with  such  a  man;  he  is  the 
ghost  of  a  man — a  simulacrum — no  true  lover!" 

"  At  your  will,  Princess.  I  go  indeed  away.  I  will  to- 
morrow seek  the  spears.  But,  after  all,  you  will  not  send 
me  forth  in  anger?"  I  said,  with  a  strong  conviction  that 
I  knew  the  answer.  ■ 

"  And  why  not?"  said  she. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  looking  at  her,  "I  am,  after  all, 
the  one  man  who  believes  thoroughly  in  your  heart's  deep 
inward  goodness.  I  ttelieve  in  you  even  when  you  do  not 
believe  in  yourself.  I  can  alfirm,  for  I  know  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  You  cover  the  beauty  of  your  heart 
from  others.  You  flout  and  jeer.  Above  all,  you  experi- 
ment dangerously  with  words  and  actions.  But,  after  all, 
I  am  necessary  to  you.  You  will  not  send  me  away  in 
anger.  For  you  need  some?  one  to  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness of  your  heart.    And  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  am  that  man !" 

"Hence,  flatterer!"  cried  the  lady,  smiling,  but  well 
pleased.  "  It  is  know-n  to  all  that  I  am  the  old  serpent — 
the  deceiver— the  ill  fruit  of  the  Knowledge  of  Evil.  And 
now^  you  say  of  Good  also!  And  what  is  more  and  W'Orse, 
you  expect  me  to  believe  you.  Wherein  you  also  experi- 
ment! I  pray  you,  do  not  so.  That  is  to  you  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Good-night,  and  go  pray  for  a  more  truthful 
tongue!" 

And  wdth  that  she  wx^nt  in,  the  copper  spangles  glan- 
cing at  her  w^rist,  red  as  the  light  on  ripe  wheat,  and  all 
her  tall  figure  lissome  as  the  bending  corn. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

INSULT    AND    CHALLENGE. 

Now%  because  there  is  still  so  much  to  tell,  and  so  little 
time  and  space  to  tell  it,  I  must  go  forward  rapidly.  In 
these  dull  times  of  grouting  peace,  when  men  are  like 
penned  pigs,  w^aking  up  only  at  feeding-time,  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  how^  swiftly  life  went  in  times  when 
every  day  brought  a  new^  living  friend  or  a  new  dead  en- 
emy, when  love  and  hate  awakened  fresh  and  fresh  with 
each  morrow's  sun — and  wdien  I  was  young. 

Perhaps  that  last  is  the  reason.  But  wdien  the  Baltic 
Norther  snorts  without  and  mine  ancient  thigh  w^ound 
twinges  dow^n  where  my  hand  rests  naturally,  I  have  no 
better  resource  but  to  fall  to  the  goose-quill.  And,  lo! 
long  ere  I  am  done  with  the  first  page,  and  have  the  ink 
no  more  than  half-w^ay  to  the  roots  of  my  hiur,  I  am  again 
in  the  midst  of  the  ringing  hoofs  of  the  fovaj.  I  hear  the 
merry  dinting  of  steel  on  steel;  the  sullen  chug -chug  of  the 
Avheels  of  Foul  Peg,  the  Margrave's  great  cannon,  which 
he  lent  our  Prince;  the  oaths  of  the  men-at-arms  shoul- 
dering her  up,  apostrophizing  most  indecently  her  fat 
haunches,  and  the  next  moment  getting  tossed  aside  like 
ninepins  by  her  unexpected  lurches.  Ah,  the  times  that 
were  wdien  I  was  young! 

I  see  these  gallants  jibout  oiu-  later  courts — Lord  help 
them,  sons  of  mine  own,  too,  some  of  them,  year  in  and 
year  out,  crossing  their  legs  and  staring  at  the  gilded 
points  of  their  shoon.  All  has  grown  so  tame— none  now 
to  ride  a-questing  in  the  Baltic  forest  for  border  brigands 
— indeed,  no  brigands  to  quest  for. 

But  I  forget.  "Time  w^as  when  I  looked  love,  and  I  too 
had  shoes— aye,  with  golden  tips  to  match  the  armor  of 
honor  which  the  Prince  gave  me  after  I  had  led  my  first 
regiment  to  victory,  even  as  the  Lady  Ysolinde  had  said. 
And  noble  shoes  of  price  they  were,  too. 

And  I  could  make  love,  too,  when  I  had  the  chance. 
But,  nevertheless,  not  more  than  one  day  in  six — spending 
the  rest  in  the  new-  training  of  my  men,  the  perfection  of 
their  equipment,  the  choosing  of  their  horses,  and  the 
providing  for  their  stores. 

God  vvot — it  was  a  good  time.  I  mind  me  the  year 
wdien  the  Prince  fell  out  with  Duke  Casimir,  and  we 
played  the  old  tricks  with  him. 

Never  w^as  I  gladder  of  any  quest  than  that  to  ride 
within  sight,  of  the  Red  Tower  and  w^ave  the  blue  and 
yellow^  of  my  master  under  the  very  ramparts  of  the 
Wolfsberg.  and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  inhuman 
howiing  of  the  blood-hounds. 

"  Singe  his  beard!"  said  my  master.  And  with  a  hun- 
dred riders  I  did  it,  too,  for  though  the  burghers  clattered 
to  their  gates,  I  rode  to  the  very  walls  of  the  Wolfsberg, 
which  for  bravado  I  summoned  to  surrender.  And  the 
best  of  it  was  that  no  man  knew  me.  For  I  had  grown 
bearded  and  strong,  and  was  most  unlike  the  lad  who  had 
ridden  aw^ay  so  meekly  and  almost  in  tears  out  of  the 
gate  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

Of  my  father,  thank  God,  I  saw  nothing  — though  I 
doubt  not  he  saw  my  troop.  For  doubtless  he  w^ould  be 
with  his  master — aged  now,  soured,  and  prone  to  cow^er 
about,  fearing  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  bowl,  seeing  an 
enemy  in  every  shadowy  corner,  and  hearing  the  wiiistle 
of  the  assassin's  bullet  in  every  wind. 

And  sav(?  wiien  an  honest  burgher  was  slain  by  the 
Blacdv.  Riders,  the  beasts  of  the  kennels  were  fed  on  diet 
more  ordinary  than  of  old. 

So  we  rode  l)ack  with  our  prisoners,  and  as  much 
plunder  as  we  could  screw^  out  of  old  Burgomeister  Texel 
and  his  burghers  by  threats  of  sacking  the  city — a  deed 
which  I  was  main  sorry  for  afterwards,  in  the  light  of 
that  which  happened  at  a  later  day.  But  I  knew  not  the 
future  then,  and  it  was  as  well.  For  the  gilders  paid 
nobles  for  the  new-fashioned  ordnance  which  stood  us  in 
such  stead  that  autumn,  when  we  had  sterner  work  in 
hand  than  singeing  the  gray  beard  of  Difke  Casimir. 

Within  Schloss' Plassenburg  things  went  on  much  as 
usual.  Perhaps  I  was  lax  in  my  w^oolng — I  cannot  tell — 
I  loved  sincerely  enough,  of  a  certainty.  Nor  was  I  back- 
w^ard  in  telling  Helene  of  it,  and  sometimes  she  would  love 
me  well  enough,  and  then  again  she  would  not.  So  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  she  would  be  at. 

Looking  back  upon  everything  now,  I  see  w-ell  enough 
how^  the  rankling  secret  thoi'n  was  the  accursed  under- 
standing with  the  Prince,  that  for  his  peace's  sake  I  was 
to  be  friendly  with  the  Princess  and  let  her  try  her  fool 
-experiments  on  me.  AVhich  she  did,  God  wot,  innocently 
enough— that  is,  for  all  the  harm  they  did  me.     But,  nev- 


ertheless, without  knowing  it,  I  kept  the  Little  Playmate 
with  a  sore  and  aching  heart  for  many  a  day. 

But  I  made  nothing  of  it — thiidving,  like  a  careless,  ill- 
deserving  soldier-lover,  eager  for  success  and  dazed  with 
ambition,  chiefly  of  my  profession,  of  how  to  win  battles 
and  take  fortresses,  till  one  day  I  came  on  Helene  with 
her  cheeks  wet  and  her  pretty  lips  bitten  till  the  blood 
came. 

"What  is't,  little  one?  Tell  me!"  said  I,  going  to  her, 
and  putting  my  arm  about  her,  as  indeed  I  had  some  right 
to  do,  if  no  more  than  the  right  of  having  carried  her  up 
into  the  Red  Tower  in  her  white  gown  so  long  ago. 

But  she  wrested  herself  out  of  my  hold,  saying:  "Do 
not  touch  me,  sir.    'Tis  all  your  fault!" 

"  What  is  my  fault,  dear  lass?"  said  I.  "Tell  me,  and 
I  will  instantly  amend  it." 

"  Oh!"  she  cried,  casting  her  hands  out  from  her  in  bit- 
ter complaint,  "there  is  nothing  so  meanly  selfish  as  a 
man!  He  will  say  tender  things — aye.  and  do  them  too, 
w  hen  it  liketh  him.  He  can  be,  oh,  so  devoted  and  so  full 
of  his  eternal  affections.  He  is  dying  all  for  love.  And 
then,  soon  as  he  passes  out  of  the  door,  he  ties  his  sword- 
knot  and  points  his  mustache  to  his  liking,  and,  lo!  there 
is  no  more  of  him.  He  goes,  and  straightway  forgets, 
till  it  shall  please  his  High  Mightiness  to  call  again.  Oh! 
and  we — we  w^omen,  poor  things,  must  stand  with  our 
mouths  open  like  mossy  carp  in  a  pond,  and  struggle  and 
push  for  such  cruinbs  of  comfort  as  he  will  deign  to 
throw  us  from  the  full  larder  of  his  self-satisfaction!" 

This  w^as  a  most  mighty  speech  for  the  Little  Playmate, 
and  took  me  entirely  by  surprise.  For  mostly  she  w^as 
still  enough  and  quiet  enough  in  her  ways. 

"  'Tis  true,  sweetheart,  that  some  men  are  like  this,  but 
not  Hugo  Gottfried,  surely.  When  did  you  ever  find  me 
unkind^unthankful.  unfaithful?  When  went  I  ever  aw^ay 
and  left  you  alone?" 

"Oh,  you  did — you  did,"  she  cried,  the  tears  starting 
from  her  lovely  eyes,  "or  I  should  never  have  been  in- 
sulted—  treated  lightly,  spoken  to  as  a  staled  thing  of 
courts  and  camps!" 

And  Helene  sank  down  by  the  garden  wall  in  an  aban- 
donment of  sorrow^— so  that  my  heart  grew  hot  and  angry 
at  the  cause  of  her  grief,  to  me  then  unknown. 

I  knelt  down  beside  her, 

"Dearest,"  said  I,  "I  knew  nothing  of  this.  Tell  me 
wi»o  has  insulted  you?  As  God  is  in  His  heaven,  I  will 
Jjave  my  sword  in  his  heart,  were  it  the  Prince  himself. 
Tell  me,  and  b}'  the  Lord  of  the  Innocents,  I  will  make 
him  eat  cold  steel  and  drink  his  own  blood  therewith." 

"Oh,  it  was  my  own  fault — I  know  I  should  not  have 
met  him — let  him  speak  to  me  in  the  garden.  But  you 
were  so  cold  to  me,  Hugo.  And  then  I  thought  —  I 
thought  that  the  Woman  was  taking  you  away  from  me. 
Also  she  sent  me  out  to  be  in  his  path!" 

"In  whose  way,  I  bid  you  tell  me,  and  what  woman?" 

Though  the  latter  I  knew^  well  enough. 

"The  Princess,"  she  answ^ered,  "and  the  Count  von 
Reuss.  To  -  day  he  spoke  to  me  of  love,  and  spoke  it 
hatefully,  shamefully;  wiien  the  Princess  had  bidden  me 
go  and  carry  her  message  to  him.  But  it  was  with  me 
that  he  desired  to  meet.  And  I — at  first  many  days  ago 
— I  walked  by  his  side  and  listened.  For  you  were  on 
the  high  terrace,  and  I  wished  you  to  see.  1  thought — I 
hoped — " 

And  the  little  one  broke  off  with  tears. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  cried  I,  contritely;  "I  am  a  blind, 
doting  fool.  I  thought  no  more  of  such  dangers  than 
when  I  had  you  safe  and  innocent,  my  Playmate  of  the 
Red  Tower.     But  what  did  or  said  von  Reuss?" 

"  Truly  he  did  naught,  but  only  spoke — things  for  which 
I  would  have  smitten  him  to  death  had  I  possessed  a  dag- 
ger. I  bade  him  begone.  And  he  swore  he  would  have 
jne  yet  in  spite  of  every  town's  Executioner  in  the  Empire." 

"Ah,  will  he?"  said  T,  a  calm  chill  of  hatred  settling 
about  my  heart.  "  I,  Hugo  Gottfiied,  will  execute  him  if 
I  have  to  send  for  my  father's  Red  Axe  to  do  it  with — 
singed  and  scented  monkey  that  he  is." 

"Nay,"  said  Helene,  "then  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  meddle  with  me  more,  and  if  you 
cross  him  he  may  slay  thee.  Remember  I  have  no  friend 
here  but  you,  Hugo!" 

"  Caspar  von  Reuss  slay  me!  I  could  eat  him  up  with- 
out salt  or  savory — a  weak  reed,  a  kerl  without  backbone, 
save  of  buckram.  Why,  I  will  shake  him  this  day  like  a 
rat  between  my  hands." 

So  I  spoke  in  my  anger,  hot  with  myself  that  I  had  let 
the  Little  Playmate  suffer  these  things,  and  resolved  that 
neither  Prince  nor  Princess  would  stand  between  me  and 
my  love  a  moment  longer. 

But  it  takes  more  than  Say-so  to  budge  the  stubborn 
wheels  of  circumstance. 

[to   J5IC   CONTINUED.] 


CUBA. 

CONCENTRATION,  STARVATION,  AND    AMERICAN 
RELIEF. 

The  order  of  concentration  issued  by  General  Weyler 
to  the  island  of  Cuba  in  October,  1896,  and  the  far-reach- 
ing misery  and  death  resulting  therefrom,  should  be  con- 
sidered, first,  as  a  military  move  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  the  discomfiture  and  defeat  of  the  rebels;  secondl}^ 
as  an  iidiuman  and  bloodthirsty  effort  to  blot  otit  a  peo- 
ple by  starvation.  The  order  could  have  been  made  ef- 
fective for  the  first  purpose  without  bringing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  death  by  starvation  and  disease. 
But  the  fact  that  it'was  not  thus"^  interpreted  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  order. 

l^efore  the  issuing  of  this  order  of  concentration  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  were  confronted  with  conditions  which 
rendered  their  operations  against  the  insurgents  always 
difficult  and  often  ineffective.  The  insurgents  went  then, 
as  now%  in  small  bands;  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  land,  and  they  could  ahvays  count  upon  the 
help,  guidance,  and  sympathy  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  country  people.  If  a  Spanish  column  started  to  run 
down  a  rebel  band,  word  of  this  movement  was  passed 
through  the  country,  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  by 
hurrying  and  eager  mess(  ngers,  until  the  rebels  were  in- 
formed of  the  Spanish  approach,  and  thus  given  time  to 
escape.  And  the  same  people  who  notified  the  rebels 
misled  the  Spaniards  with  false  information  as  to  roads 
and  directions. 
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The  insiii'f^ents  could  count  on  food,  clothing,  and 
liorses  from  their  sympathizers ;  tliey  were  hidden  by 
them  when  close  pressed  by  the  Spaniards;  they  were 
aided  in  many  ways,  at  all  hours.  The  rebel  abettors 
worked  against  the  Spanish  and  for  the  Cubans  wdien- 
ever  opportunity  offered.  These  country  people  declared 
themselves  neutral — pacificos — and  considered  themselves 
exempt  from  persecution  by  the  Spanish  because  they 
took  no  active  part  in  the  fighting. 

It  must  not  be  thouglit  tiiat  all  the  counlr3^-side  wns  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  or  that  there  were  no  country 
people  who  were  neutral  and  peaceful ;  of  these  latter 
there  were,  of  course,  many;  but  the  rebel  helpers  were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  active  to  render  Spain's  warfare 
both  trying  and  ineffectual. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  order  that  would  serve 
to  make  the  people  of  the  island  declare  their  position, 
that  would  separate  the  rebels  from  those  loyal  to  Spain, 
was  a  proper  military  measure.  It  was  fan-  to  say  to 
these  people,  "  Go  out  and  fight  if  you  are  rebels;  if  you 
are  not,  let  us  know  it."  So  the  order  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  country  people  into  the  towns  and  villages  w^as 
issued. 

The  thorough  application  of  this  measure  required 
about  three  months.  In  January,  1897,  the  country  was 
pretty  well  cleared.  The  insurgents  no  longer  had  the 
help  of  friends  in  the  field.  The  country  was  free  of 
houses  and  buildings  that  would  hide  the  enemies  of 
Spjiin,  for  the  thatch  huts  of  the  farmers  had  been 
stripped  of  roofs  and  walls,  and  fires  blazed  by  night  and 
by  day,  completing  the  destruction.  The  enforcing  of 
this  order  gave  opportunity,  to  those  who  carried  it  out, 
for  cruelty,  vandalism,  and  abuse  that  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  describe.  Much  has  been  already  written  thereon, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full  story  of  the  barbarity  and 
fiendish  inhuman  cruelty  practised  upon  the  defenceless 
people,  mostly  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  men  bearing  the  arms  of 
Spain,  will  ever  be  written.  Much  crime  was  committed 
that  remains  unknown  except  to  the  perpetrators.  One 
can  hear  numberless  tales  of  abuse  and  cruelty;  careful 
examination  into  their  truth  so  often  brings  conviction 
that  the  task  becomes  odious. 

If,  from  the  time  these  country  people  were  concentrated 
in  towns  and  villages,  Spain  had  provided  for  them,  or 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  scant  living  from 
the  fields,  the  concentration  order  would  be  without  its 
worst  stigma.  But  this  was  not  done.  Many  of  the 
reconcentrados  came  to  the  towns  with  absolutely  nothing 
— no  food,  no  clothing,  no  farming  implements  "or  house- 
hold utensils.  Others  brought  v;hat  they  could  hurriedly 
lay  their  hands  on.  Some  came  w^el!  provided.  For  a 
time  they  existed  on  their  own  resources,  and  then  on  the 
resources  of  the  towns  into  which  they  had  been  driven. 
But  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  ways  of  support 
would  soon  become  exhausted.  Whereupon  Spain,  to 
remedy  the  difficulty,  inaugurated  the  zones  of  cultiva- 
tion. Theoretically  this  idea  w\as  good,  but  it  failed  in 
its  application. 

Around  each  village,  outside  the  wire  fence  and  the 
guarded  ditch  that  marked  the  limits  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants were  allowed  to  walk,  were  allotted  fields  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  reconcentrados  for  their  own  support. 
If  these  fields  had  been  large  enough  to  support  the  peo- 
ple within  the  towns  they  surrounded,  if  the  people  had 
been  given  the  facilities  with  which  to  work  them,  such 
as  implements  and  seeds,  if  they  had  been  aided  and  not 
abused  by  the  men  locally  in  authority,  many  lives  would 
have  been  saved.  But  the  ground  allotted  was  never  suf- 
ficient; no  tools  or  seeds  were  supplied.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  offered  for  sale  at  exorbitant  prices  by  the 
Spanish  storekeeper  of  the  village,  who  in  many  *^cases 
was  also  mayor.  But  can  the  six-month  reconcentrado 
be  expected  to  have  money?  So  it  was  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  mayor  and  the  military  commander,  or  men 
having  equal  advantages  of  position  and  powder,  acquired 
much  of  this  land  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  half- 
starved  reconcentrados,  and  put  it  down  in  tobacco  and 
cane  for  their  own  profit,  giving  some  few  of  the  reconcen- 
trados a  small  daily  wage  to  work  in  their  fields. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  military  comandanle  of  a 
certain  small  town,  wiio  is  a  humane  and  kind  man. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  cultivated  zones  extended. 
His  efforts  to  procure  seed  and  implements  for  his  people 
were  futile;  he  worked  unceasingly  for  the  good  of  those 
in  his  town,  but  with  no  result.  Finall}^  he  was  severely 
reprimanded  from  headquarters,  being"^ asked  if  he  had 
not  perception  enough  to  see  the  object  of  his  superiors 
in  this  order  of  concentration,  and  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  efforts  to  frustrate  this  object  were  unwel- 
come. 

So  the  famine  in  the  towns  increased  and  the  country 
remained  depopulated.  Until  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December  of  1897,  nine  months 
after  the  fulfilment  of  the  concentration  order,  the  most 
appalling  reports  of  death  by  starvation,  and  from  diseases 
that  meant  starvation,  became  current.  During  these 
months  the  death-lists  were  largest.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation.  The  figures  I  use 
were  obtained  in  February  and  March,  1898.  I  was  in- 
formed again  and  again,  {is  I  made  my  inquiries,  that  the 
condition  of  these  people  was  infinitely  better  at  the  time 
of  niy  investigation  than  it  had  been  some  three  or  four 
montlis  before.  Upon  my  asking  why  this  w^as  so,  I  w\as 
invariably  told  that  so  many  of  the  starving  had  already 
died  that  there  was  consequently  more  food  for  the  re- 
mainder. 
Guines — 

Population  of  village,  January,  1897 6,000 

Number  of  reconcentrados  sent,  to  villaf^e 9,000 

Deaths  in  Giiines,  from  January  1  to  Deceml)er  1,  189T 6087 

Deaths  in  Guines  in  1894 448 

"   1895 mi 

"         "         "         "   1896 824 

San  Nicolas — 

Population  of  village  before  r)rder  of  cniic(;ntrat ion l.'SOO 

Kecoucentrados  in  village  on  January  5,  1897 4000 

5500 

Deaths  in  San  Nicolas  from  January  5  to  November  26,  1897 1142 

Mad  ruga — 

Population  before  order  of  concentration 2289 

Number  of  reconcentrados  sent  to  village 5833 

"8122 
Deaths  in  Madruga  from  January  to  November  1,  1897 2751 


6070 
3475 
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Jaruco,  province  of  ]\ratanzas — 

Number  of  reconcentrados  sent  to  this  town 

Deaths  among  reconcentrados,  until  December  31,  1897 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  official  Spanish 
sources. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Chascajaba,  in  July,  1897,  had  a 
population  of  250  people.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
five  out  of  this  number  were  living— three  of  whom  were 
children— four  of  whom  died  shortly  nfter  removal.  Chas- 
cajaba will  need  new  farmers  to  work  her  fields. 

In  the  province  and  city  of  Matnnzas  the  mortality  has 
been  great,  and  the  suffering  and  misery  beyond  words. 
This  province  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to"  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar. 

A  Spanish  paper  of  Matanzas  printed,  under  censor- 
ship, on  November  23,  1897,  the  following  statement: 
"From  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  until  yesterdav, 
Nov.  22,  there  died  in  this  city,  that  has  not  50,000  in- 
habitants, including  the  reconcentrados,  5166  people;  let 
our  readers  make  their  own  comments  upon  this  fact." 

I  am  assured  by  men  in  Matanzas  who  know  the  facts 
that  from  January  1,  1897,  until  IMarch,  1898,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Matanzas  city  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand. 

The  Dlario  de  la  Marina,  of  Havana,  printed  on  De- 
cember 27,  1897,  the  following  censored  statement:  "Of 
the  99,312  persons  concentrated  in  the  province  of  i\Ia- 
tanzas  there  have  died  from  epidemics,  inanition,  and 
hunger  20,044,  and  the  mortality  in  this  province  of  Ma- 
tanzas is  not  so  great  as  in  certain  others." 

There  were  at  one  time  in  1897  some  12,000  reconcen- 
trados in  Matanzas  city.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1897,  there  died  in  two  certain  districts  of  this  city,  name- 
ly, district  of  the  Palace  and  district  of  the  Market— 1200 
people,  while  the  births  in  these  same  districts  during 
that  month  amounted  to  38.  In  December  of  1897  there 
were  1200  deaths  in  this  suffering  city,  and  one  day  dur- 
ing this  month  our  consul  counted  eight  dead  bod'ies  in 
the  streets. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  giving  number  of  reconcentrados  admitted  therein 
since  the  issuing  of  the  order,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
in  each  village  up  to  December,  1897.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  to  number  of  reconcentrados  varies  from  one-fifth 
to  over  one-half.  The  statistics  in  this  list  are  from  offi- 
cial Spanish  sources. 

I  visited  Matanzas  on  March  2,  1898.  That  day  there 
were  twelve  thousand  people  in  the  city  suffering  from 
want  of  food,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
women  and  children.  The  men  to  be  seen  w^ere  old,  or 
else  wretchedly  ill.  The  only  recourse  of  these  starving 
thousands  was  begging,  and  "Matanzas  had  so  long  been 
subject  to  these  demands  of  the  poor  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  city  were  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of  their  own 
means.  There  existed  in  Matanza^  on  this  day  four  hos- 
pitals, entirely  supported  by  voluntary  offerings  of  pri- 
vate individuals  still  able  to  give.  These  hospitals  con- 
tained less  than  three  hundred  people  who  were  fed 
with  more  or  less  regularity;  and  this' hospital  work  was 
absolutely  all  that  was  being  done  in  Matanzas  on  that 
day  in  the  way  of  organized  aid  to  the  starving.  I  visited 
Caridad  Hospital  on  March  2  at  2  p.m.  On  tlie  morning 
of  March  1  this  hospital  had  one  hundred  and  four  m- 
mates;  sixteen  died  during  that  day,  and  foiu'  up  to 
the  time  of  my  visit  on  the  2d.  Details  similar  to  the 
foregoing  can  be  procured  without  end.  The  few  already 
set  down  will  show  some  results  of  General  AVeyler's 
concentration  order. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  normal  times 
is  estimated  at  1,160,000.  Various  estimates  of  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  starvation  have  been  made;  they  vary 
from  400,000  to  500,000.  It  should  be  remend)ered  that 
in  Cuba  it  is  always  possible  to  procure  exact  data  con- 
cerning deaths  when  interment  has  been  in  consecrated 
ground;  but  during  these  last  years  thousands  have  been 
buried  in  ditches  and  trenches,  and  no  record  of  their 
numbers  has  l)een  kept. 

In  November,  1897,  General  Blanco,  who  followed  Wey- 
ler  as  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  issued  his  modification 
of  the- concentration  oixler,  with  the  alleged  intention 
of  mitigating  the  evils.  He  proposed  to  allow  the  im- 
prisoned people  access  to  the  idle  lands  stu'rounding 
them,  to  extend  the  zones  of  cultivation,  to  straighten 
out  existing  wrongs.  His  intentions  were  perhaps  excel- 
lent, but  their  application  was  weak.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  order  the  various  military  chiefs  to  allow  the  recon- 
centrados to  go  to  the  fields.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  reconcentrado.  He  was  weak- 
ened by  months  of  malnutrition  and  half-starvation;  he 
was  worn  out  with  disease;  he  w^as  jieiiniless;  he  was 
without  tools  and  seeds,  and  his  women  folk  and  chil- 
dren were  ill  and  starving  also.  With  p(irmission  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  and  take  up  his  old  life,  this  is  what 
would  confront  him  upon  arrival  there  :  a  ruined  and 
burned  home,  sixty  days  to  wait  before  the  ground  would 
give  him  a  mouthful  to  eat,  and  the  ever-present  danger  to 
himself  and  family  of  death,  violence,  and  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  uncontrolled  bands  of  guerillas  that  roam 
the  country.  Most  of  these  starving'families,  moreover, 
consisted  solely  of  w^oinen  and  children.  Few^  of  the  re- 
concentrados ventured  back  into  the  country.  If  a  naked 
child  were  placed  within  a  fenced  field  and  told  to  sub- 
sist on  what  the  ground  produced  and  could  be  made  to 
produce  by  his  efforts,  the  situation  of  this  child  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  reconcentrado  in  Cuba  if  he 
were  actually  allowed  to  go  to  the  country.  When  it  is 
learned  that  many  of  the  Spanish  military  conmianders  of 
villages  and  towns  favored  Weyler  and  his  plans  and 
method  of  extermination,  that  t()  their  belief  his  was  the 
only  way  to  end  the  w^ar,  and  that  in  many  cases  Blanco's 
modification  order  was  disregai'ded,  it  will  then  be  under- 
stood why  practically  none  of  the  reconcentrados  re- 
turned to  their  old  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
of  an  authentic  case  of  this  having  been  done. 

Cases  imumierable  can  be  quoted  where  men  have  asked 
in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  countr}^  In  a  cer- 
tain town  sixteen  men  were  seeking  permission  to  go  out 
and  begin  work  on  their  farms.  After  three  weeks'  delay 
this  permission  was  granted  to  one  of  the  sixteen  appli- 
cants, an  American  citizen.  This  man  borrowed  fifty  dol- 
lars to  buy  tools  and  pi-ovisions,  took  eight  men  with  him, 
and  repaired  to  his  old  farm,  some  ten  miles  away,  and 
began  to  make  charcoal.  He  personally  brought  down  his 
first  load  for  sale.  Upon  finishing  this  business  lie  start- 
ed to  return,  but  was  stopped.   No  explanation  was  given; 
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he  was  simply  told  he  could  not  go  back.  His  workmen 
waited  for  him  until  their  food  was  exhausted,  and  then 
made  their  way  back  into  town  as  best  thev  could  This 
was  the  end  of  his  effort  to  provide  for  his^family. 

It  is  stated,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  in  the  towns  that 
came  under  my  notice,  that  the  reconcentrados  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  confines  for  the  day,  but  they  must  al- 
ways return  at  night.  If  this  liberty  were  accorded  in  all 
villages,  and  the  people  were  given  the  use  of  tools  and 
supplied  with  seeds,  nuich  good  would  surely  result  But 
tools  and  seeds  they  have  not.  and  their  efforts  to  obtain 
food  from  the  country  are  necessarily  limited;  they  dig 
for  edible  roots,  they  snare  birds,  and  they  gather  fire- 
wood. At  all  times  those  who  thus  venture  forth  are  in 
danger  of  death  or  abuse  from  the  guerillas  and  insur- 
gents. 

As  a  result  of  the  Blanco  modification,  the  cultivated 
zones  have,  to  a  certain  limited  degree,  been  augmented 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  this  cultivated  land  to  the 
i-emammg  reconcentrados  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  to- 
d^ay  there  are  far  few^er  mouths  to  feed  than  foinierly 
But  even  now  the  zones  are  miserablv  insuffiV-ient  Span- 
iards have  told  me  they  could  not  be  extended,  because 
were  this  done,  they  could  not  then  be  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  the  rebels.  This  mav  be  generally  true- 
in  some  cases  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact— but  "it  onlv  goes  to 
show  how  little  of  the  country  is  actually  under  Spanish 
control. 

The  above  was  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  reconcen- 
trados when  the  American  relief  began  to  arrive  in  the 
island.  This  American  relief,  sent  by  our  peo|)le  for  the 
Cubans,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  $50,000  aj)])ro- 
priation  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  American  citizens  in 
Cuba,  the  good  effects  of  which  liave  been  active  since 
]\Iay,  1897.  It  is  said  that  seventeen  hundred  Americans 
have  been  very  materially  aided  by  this  fund.  Many  of 
these  Americans  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  cannot  speak 
our  language.  It  has  been  sufficient  for  them  to  p:ove 
citizenship  to  receive  aid,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
who  has  had  this  distribution  in  hand  has  desired  to  dis- 
criminate against  these  sufferers  because  they  were  not 
natural-born  citizens  of  our  country.  Our  consul  in  ]\[a- 
tanzas  has  fed  three  hundred  and  "five  American  citizens 
out  of  this  fund  since  May  24, 1897.  Out  of  this  number 
SIX  only  have  died.  The  rations  served  out  were  ample, 
and  while  three  hundred  and  five  people  were  actually  on 
the  lists,  Consul  Brice  tells  me  that  some  weeks  twice 
that  number  have  been  fed  by  the  relief,  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  eligible  dividing  with  relatives  and  friends. 
There  is  on  record  but  one  case  of  violence  amono-  the 
starving  of  Matanzas  city.  In  October,  1897,  some  five 
hundred  of  the  reconcentiado  w^omen  were  put  to  work 
by  the  mayor  at  filling  in  with  sand  a  morass  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Their  wage  was  ten  cents  a  day  to  each 
woman.  When  the  work  was  finished  the  women  went 
in  a  body  to  the  mayor,  asking  him  what  was  to  become 
of  them  now  that  the  morass  was  filled  in  and  they  had 
no  more  money.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
mayor.  The  women  were  persistent  in  their  demands  for 
work  or  food,  and  the  mayor  was  alarmed  at  this  new 
feature  of  the  question.  Finally  he  suggested,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  that  the  city  market  was  full— let  them 
help  themselves  there.  He  was  taken  at  his  word;  in  a 
body  the  women  moved  on  the  surprised  market'men. 
Their  strength  was  in  their  numbers,  and  they  thoroughly 
cleared  out  the  stalls  before  the  surprised  venders  could  put 
up  the  shutters  or  drive  them  away. 

The  American  relief  to  the  reconcentrados  that,  through 
the  agency  of  charitable  organizations  and  newspapers,  is 
now  being  sent  to  the  island  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
suffering.  Excellent  methods  for  the  (iistributi(m  of  this 
relief  have  been  perfected  by  ]\Ir.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  the 
ChriHtian  Herald,  and  they  are  now  in  full  operation. 
iVIr.  Klopsch  has  obtained  i-eliable  reports  from  over  four 
hundred  towns  and  villages  in  the  island,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  place  and  the  number  of  the 
starving;  also  notes  as  to  how  the  smaller  places  can  be 
reached,  railroad  and  distril)Ution  facilities,  etc.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  relief  in  Havana,  it  has  been  despatched 
without  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary  hour.  The  allowance 
r)f  food  was  one  pound  a  day,  foV  ten  days,  to  each  suf- 
ferer. On  ]March  25  twenty-three  car-loads  of  food  left 
Havana.  Each  town  and  village  on  the  lists  will  be  visited, 
soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  food,  by  representatives  of 
those  having  the  distribution  of  the  relief  in  hand.  These 
representatives  will  perfect  arrangements  for  distribution 
correct  errors  in  the  on'ginal  lists,  and  be  generally  active 
in  the  field.  During  the  week  of  March  27  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Klopsch  in  this  direction  resulted,  judging  from 
the  reliable  reports  ;it  present  obtainable,  in  the  feeding 
of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand  people  for 
ten  days.  Relief  fiom  this  country  promises  to  be  ample. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  people  in  Cuba  to-day  who  are  suffering  for 
want  of  food. 

But  with  all  that  is  being  done,  with  the  active  work 
of  many  good  people  in  the  field,  and  the  almost  unlim- 
ited means  our  country  ])romises  to  place  in  their  hands, 
many  thousands  will  die  in  Cuba  during  the  next  few 
months  from  the  effects  of  starvation.  For  there  are 
thousands  who  are  so  far  gone  that  the  best  of  food  and 
attendance  could  not  save  them.  The  position  of  these 
unfortunate  people  is  not  as  if  their  food-supplv  had  been 
abruptly  and  entirely  cut  off  a  few  weeks  ago; 'those  who 
still  live  have  been  starving  for  many  months.  Their 
bodies  are  weakened,  and  disease  has  had  full  swav.  Tiie 
appalling  number  of  deaths  from  starvation  in  Ci^iba,  the 
bright  sunny  island  that  under  proper  conditions  could 
support  in  comfort  and  plenty  eight  millions  of  people, 
will  surely  be  swelled  by  many  more  thousands  before 
the  chapter  is  closed. 

Havana  itself  has  had  its  fair  share  of  reconcentrados. 
But,  for  several  reasons,  these  people  have  probably  suf- 
fered less  there  than  elsewhere.  Havana  has  feft  less 
the  ill  effects  of  war  than  many  inferior  towns.  In  Ha- 
vana there  has  been  the  most  of  business  activitv.  and, 
following  this,  opportunity  for  work.  The  citizens  of 
the  capital  have  been  better  able  to  help  the  suffering  bv 
personal  contribution.  The  succor  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  slight  evidence  in  Havana.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  first  of  the  American  relief  was  confined 
solely  to  Havana  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  unfortunate- 
ly at  the  cost  of  increased  sufferingat  other  points,  whose 
resources  were  as  nothing,  and  whose  want  was  indescrib- 
able. Harold  Maktin, 
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THE     FOREIGN    COMMERCE    OF    CUBA 


NOT  since  our  civil  war  has  the  spectacle  been  pre- 
sented to  tlie  world  of  a  great  producing  country 
reduced  to  impotence  through  war  or  insurrec- 
tion. The  wars  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
waged  since  1860  have  concerned  large  numbers  of  men, 
wide  territories,  and  threatened  diversitied  industries, 
but  the  effects  soon  wore  away,  and  the  immediate  dis- 
turbance was  not  great.  In  Cuba  alone  has  war  proved 
destructive  to  immense  interests,  and  has  wrought  with 
such  virulence  and  concentrated  intensity  as  in  two  years 
to  have  beggared  a  people  living  in  one  of  nature's  gar- 
den-spots, and  having  at  their  very  door  a  market  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world.  With  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Ohio,  containing  a  population  about  one-half  that  of 
Massachusetts,  under  an  antiquated  and  oppressive  po- 
litical and  economic  rule  Cuba  has  attained  a  high  com- 
mercial importance.  The  present  political  situation  of 
the  island  requires  no  description;  Uie  commercial  past 
and  possibilities  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  any  at- 
tempt to  weigh  its  relations  to  be  maintained  with  the 
United  States.  Few  official  reports  of  the  trade  of  Cuba 
have  been  published,  and  it  is  only  from  fragmentary  re- 
turns and  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries  that  an 
approximately  correct  account  can  be  obtained. 

In  only  one  year,  1892,  have  the  returns  of  Cuban  trade 
been  distributed  by  countries  participating  in  that  trade, 
and  the  figures  must  be  accepted  with  that  doubt  which 
pertains  to  all  Cuban  statistics,  even  though  given  out 
as  official.     These  returns  were  as  follows: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Spain 

$4,000,200 
779,600 
3,590,800 
2,734,400 
398,600 
192,000 
709,200 

$1,983,600 
371,600 

15.586,200 
■  90,800 
713,200 
401,200 
817,800 

Puerto  Rico 

United  States 

Eno-land 

Germany 

France 

Canada  

It  does  not  require  much  study  of  the  returns  of  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  Cuba  to  recognize  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  system  on  which  it  rests.  Insisting  that 
the  Cuban  market  shall  be  reserved  for  Spanish  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  no  market  is  conceded  in 
Spain  for  Cuban  products.  Further,  the  entire  carriage 
of  the  commerce  between  mother-country  and  dependency 
is  confined  to  vessels  flying  the  Spanish  flag,  and  generally 
owned  in  Spain.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Cuba,  grow- 
ing little  that  Spain  needs  or  will  take,  must  look  else- 
where for  a  market,  and  so  comes  into  competition  with 
the  world.  The  prices  obtained  for  her  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  are  not  determined  by  monopoly  conditions, 
but  by  a  strenuous  struggle  with  countries  producing 
similar  or  competing  articles.  The  beet-sugar  industry  of 
Continental  Europe  hns  nearly  ruined  the  cane  interests 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Cuba  has  been  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  same  destructive  influences.  It  has  only 
been  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  island  for  the  cane-cult- 
ure and  the  existence  of  a  market  like  the  United  States 
that  have  enabled  her  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase, 
her  production  in  the  face  of  obstacles  insuperable  to 
neighboring  islands  and  countries  not  possessed  of  as  great 
advantages. 

How  limited  nnd  inelastic  is  the  market  given  in  Spain 
to  Cuban  products  a  few  statistics  will  show.  In  1881 
Spain  imported  from  Cuba  products  to  the  value  of 
$4,492,178,  of  which  only  $2895  was  carried  in  vessels 
other  than  Spanish.  Of  the  total  sum  $1,956,129  was  in 
sugar,  representing  14,479,124  kilograms,  and  $1,814,661 
was  in  tobacco.  No  other  single  item  gave  an  import  of 
1193,000,  the  nearest  to  that  sum  being  cocoa,  $163,700; 
woods,  $137,753;  and  spirits,  $109,057.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1891,  the  total  import  was  $7,193,173,  of  which 
$4,243,140  was  in  suuar  (the  quantity  being  36,641,975 
kilograms);  tobacco,  $1,502,312;  cocoa,  $430,679;  and 
spirits,  $520,250.  This  would  have  represented  a  fair 
rate  of  increase  had  there  been  any  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  development.  In  1894,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  outbrenk  of  the  insurrection  in  the  island, 
the  returns  showed  no  notable  change  in  the  total,  but 
some  disquieting  alterations  in  the  details.  The  total 
import  was  $7,265,120,  an  increase  of  only  1  per 
cent,  over  the  return  for  1891.  The  sugar  takings  were 
12,918,700  (or  25,674.000  kilograms),  a  decrease  of  more 
than  31  per  cent,  in  value,  and  29  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity; those  of  tobacco  were  $2,285,833,  an  increase  of  52 
per  cent.,  due  in  great  part  to  the  needs  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  Spain;  and  cocoa  gave  a  small  increase,  while 
spirits  a  large  decrease.  It  was  evident  that  Cuba  could 
no  longer  look  to  Spain  to  take  even  the  small  share  of 
her  sugar  product  that  had  been  taken  in  the  past,  and 
only  in  tobacco  could  a  market  be  looked  for— a  market 
ruled  by  a  company  that  sought  its  own  profit  and  not 
the  profit  of  the  Cub.m  planter. 

As  if  these  indications  of  serious  weakness  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  inquiry,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  movement  from  Cuba  to  Spain  of  the  precious  metals. 
,  In  1881  the  colony  sent  only  $51,376  in  gold  and  $9100 
in  silver.  In  1883  and  1885  about  $1,096,000  in  silver 
was  thus  exported,  but  the  gold  movement  ceased.  From 
1886  to  1892  neither  metal  was  sent  from  the  island,  but 
$1,124,400  in  gold  was  sent  from  Spain,  and  beginning 
with  1891  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Cuba  of  silver  as- 
sumed large  proportions,  incident  to  the  effort  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  place  the  currency  and  the  finances  of  tiie 
island  upon  a  firm  basis.  From  1891  to  1895  no  less  than 
$13,000,000  in  silver  has  thus  been  shipped,  and  in  1896 
the  enormous  sum  of  $24,228,640  in  silver  was  sent  to 
Cuba,  and  nearly  $12,400,000  in  silver  and  gold  sent  from 
Cuba  to  Spain,  a  movement  incident  to  tiie  military  ex- 
peditions sent  to  the  island.  This  movement  since  1884  is 
given  in  detail,  and  in  pesetas  (a  peseta=:19.3  cents  United 
States  money). 

In  illustration  of  the  close  monopoly  maintained  by 
Spain  in  her  colonies,  and  the  importance  of  these  colonies 
to  export  interests,  some  comparisons  may  be  made  of  a 
few  leading  items.  In  1895  there  were  exported  from 
Spain  4,942,565  kilograms  of  white  cotton  goods.  Cuba 
received  3,520,416  kilograms,  Puerto  Rico  345,660  kilo- 
grams, and  the  Philippine  Islands  1,004.297  kilograms— 
the  three  dependencies  receiving  more  than  98  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  export.  It  is  much  the  same  with  other  tex- 
tiles, and  only  to  these  colonies  can  Spain  export  them, 


protected  as  they  arc  by  tariff  and  navigation  laws  in- 
tended for  Spani^sh  benefit.  Of  the  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  1895,  amounting  to  .|5, 138, 944,  the  three  colonies 
took  $5,014,930.  No  rice  or  wheat  flour,  preserves  or 
sweets,  or  such  manufactures  as  soap,  paper,  paints,  and 
colors,  or  glass,  china,  or  earthen-ware  of  Spanish  export, 
find  any  market  outside  of  these  monopolized  colonies. 
In  1885  Cuba  received  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  exports 
from  Spain;  in  1895  the  proportion  rose  to  17  per  cent., 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  In  the  earlier  year  the 
three  colonies  took  one-eighth  of  the  exports  of  Spain, 
and  in  1895  no  less  than  27  per  cent. 

TOTAL    TRADE    OF    SPAIN    AND    SHARE    OF    CUBA. 


Year 

Impo 

Total. 

1884 

779,643,866 

1885 

764,757,664 

18S6 

855,200,950 

1887 

811,211,708 

1888 

716,085,479 

1889 

866,311,424 

1890 

941,137,925 

1891 

1,018,770,524 

1892 

850,530,978 

1893 

770,745,408 

1894 

804,790,869 

1895 

838,494,904 

1896 

909,589,269 

E.x]..irtv. 


From  Cuba. 

19,721,813 

39,673,705 

39,280,467 

37,,336,;U)3 

35,980,680 

34,767,153 

44,501, S14 

37,270,329 

49,587,558 

29,519,643 

37,643,110  ■ 

37,181,893 

83,758,201 


Total. 


To  Cuh: 


619. 
6'.)S, 
727, 
722, 
703, 
896, 
937. 
932, 
7.")9, 
709. 
672, 
80'1. 
1,023, 


i92,:-i:;9 

,003,042 
:-^4'.»,885 
1S1.712 
104.3S9 

759,  SS3 
245,001 
503,976 
706,877 
8^7,317 
95-J,l]S 
252,447 


52.778,204 
64,905.029 
69,044.242 

oi,oo:!,iiso 

05,096, 7  2S 
82,71  S,.564 
80,420.  s;{2 
114,800,302 
145.:n9.355 
127,<)24.211 
117,00l,sSJ 
130,201.040 
2.55,904,875 


33,056,451 
25,2^9,324 
-9.703,775 
23,007,r,T7 
29.110,048 
47,951,411 
41,S05,OiS 
77,590.o:i;} 
95,731,797 
9n,404,5(;> 
79,41 S,771 
99,079,747 
172,140,674 


The  ever-increasing  excess  of  imports  into  Cuba  from 
Spain  over  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain  pointed  to  a 
coming  catastrophe  in  the  exchanges.  The  creation  of 
treasury  notes  (bans  dii  trhor)  couhl  postpone  the  settle- 
ment, but  was  able  to  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  greater 
exchange  difliculties  in  the  future.  It  was  a  condition  of 
war  that  put  an  end  to  the  process,  and  the  unnatural 
conditions  then  introduced  favored  Spain.  For  every  con- 
sideration of  commerce  was  now  set  aside  in  her  efforts  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  against  her  authority. 

The  customs  laws  of  Cuba  must  be  studied  to  under- 
stand the  commercial  dependence  of  the  colony  on  the 
mother-country.  Prior  to  1882  imports  inio  Cuba  paid 
duties  which  varied  not  only  with  the  country  of  origin 
but  also  with  the  flag  of  the  carrying  vessel.  By  the 
system  introduced  in  1870  imports  were  divided  into  three 
groups  or  classes,  and  the  duties,  increased  in  later  years, 
were  in  1881  for  each  group  as  follows: 


First  Group. 
Per  cent. 

Second  Group. 

Third  Group. 
Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

SpaniPti  prodnctP: 

In  Spanish  vessels 

5 

\         14.25 

12.50 

In  other  vessels 

7.50 

1         22.50 

28.75 

Foreign  products: 

In  Spanish  vessels 

10 

30 

36.25 

In  other  vessels 

12.50 

i         40 

46.25 

The  third  group,where  the  difference  was  largest,  com- 
prised the  textiles.  No  competition  could  be  had  under 
such  duties. 

In  1882  a  new  arrangement  was  made  by  the  leyei<  de  re- 
laciones.  The  discriminating  duty  by  flags  was  to  be 
abolished  gradually;  but  commercial  arranaements  made 
with  the  United  States  in  1884,with  England  in  1886,  and 
enjoyed  by  France  and  Germany  under  the  most- favored- 
nation  clause,  practically  wiped  out  these  duties,  leaving 
Spanish  products  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign,  and 
thus  enjoying  no  protection.  A  new  tariff,  framed  in 
1892,  freed  Spanish  products  from  all  duties,  and  levied 
what  proved  to  be  nearly  prohibitive  rates  on  foreign 
products  that  could  come  into  competition  with  similar 
products  of  Spain.  The  concession  made  to  the  United 
States  in  1891  on  flour  put  an  end  to  imports  of  this  arti- 
cle from  the  mother-country,  but  the  abrogation  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  in  1894  restored  the  trade  to  Spain. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  exports  of  the  four  leading  items 
in  this  trade  of  Spain  with  Cuba  are  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

EXPORTS   FROM    SPAIN    TO    CUBA. 

(In  pesetas;  a  peseta  equals  19.3  cents  U.  S.  money.) 


Year. 

Wheat  flour. 

W^ine. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Cotton  cloth. 

1886... 

6,307,080 

17,104,681 

9,977,888 

6,0.57,621 

1887... 

4,807,255 

12,857,0.59 

10,210,976 

7,0.57,621 

1888... 

5,317,785 

10,824,677 

10,520,960 

9,014,484 

1889... 

6,873,995 

12,969,012 

13,774,.352 

12,298,133 

1890... 

9,428,538 

13,066,596 

13,247,040 

12,044,279 

1891 . . . 

11,970,158 

11,900,699 

16,968,224 

17,247,163 

1892... 

372,950 

9,599,616 

21,906,624 

25,387,486 

1893... 

8,761,977 

21,450,368 

27.219,728 

1894... 

3,518,3i6 

8,211,591 

20,694,048 

22,396,115 

1896... 

20,326,882 

7,440,803 

17,249,760 

18,384,033 

The  duties  on  imports  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Cuban  revenue.  Without  them  the  island 
would  be  a  full  charge  on  the  mother-country,  and  even 
with  them  an  annual  deficit  occurred.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1894-5  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  full  year  were 
$21,656,000,  a  not  unfavorable  return  compared  with 
previous  years.  Of  this  sum  $12,173,320  was  obtained 
from  customs,  and  $6,086,248  from  other  taxes  and  im- 
posts. The  lotteries  yielded  $1,563,870,  and  the  regie,  or 
farmed  revenues,  $1,669,592.  From  these  four  sources 
more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  was  derived. 

A  mere  glance  at  these  sources  indicates  their  weak- 
ness. It  was  a  mistake  to  frame  the  revenue  system  for  the 
colony  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
conditions  at  home  made  such  fiscal  instruments  as  lot- 
teries and  monopolies  possible,  and  profit ;ible  even  at  this 
late  day.  But  the  plantations  of  the  colony  did  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  such  methods.  A  mo^^nopoly  in  sale 
could  not  be  other  than  oppressive,  and  a  monopoly  in 
production  or  manufacture  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
lottery  appealed  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  population,  and  produced  more  demoraliza- 
tion than  revenue.  If  the  financial  system  was  weak  in 
a  time  of  peace,  it  was  certain  to  fail  in  a  time  of  trouble. 
Commerce  has  been  sadly  disorganized  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  with  production  kept  down  by  force  and  the 
population  beggared  by  martial  law  or  a  law  of  terror, 
no  internal  taxes  could  continue  to  be  productive  of  reve- 
nue. Lotteries  are  of  secondary  importance,  but  have 
ever  appealed  to  the  Spanish  gambler,  for  they  offer  the 
excitement  of  a  game  of  chance,  and  at  very  small  cost. 


Yet  they  must  feel  the  altered  condition  of  the  island 
even  more  than  the  regie  or  state  monopolies.  How  im- 
perfect is  the  revenue  system  of  this  great  colony  becomes 
evident  when  the  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
tw^o  years  1894-5  and  1895-6— the  latest  available  returns 
— are  compared: 


Contributions  and  Imposts  . 

Customs 

Monopolies 

Lotteries 

Otlier 


Total . 


1894-1895. 

1895-1896. 

Piastres. 
3,849,112 
9,326,593 
1,312,481 
1,568,769 
59,765 

Piastres. 

2,767,119 

8,414,872 

1,062,359 

854,980 

58,480 

16,116,720 

13,157,810 

Here  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-sixth  established  in 
a  single  year,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  as  lieavy  a 
diminution  in  receipts  for  the  year  1896-7.  The  framing 
of  a  budget  for  Cuba  has  become  a  mere  form,  and  always 
makes  a  show  of  returns  as  high  as  had  been  received  in 
the  years  of  peace  and  fair  prosperity.  But  the  results 
have  proved  most  disappointing,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  while  a  state  of  war  and  disorganized  production 
and  commerce  last.  In  any  event,  a  tariff  must  be  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  revenue  system,  and  hence  the 
intimate  connection  between  revenue  and  commerce. 

The  limitations  imposed  on  Cuban  foreign  commerce 
may  be  shown  in  the  trade  statistics  of  otiier  countries. 
England,  the  most  important  commercial  power  in  the 
world,  finds  little  in  Cuba  to  buy  for  her  own  consump- 
tion or  for  use  in  her  industries.  She  is  a  much  better 
customer  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  she  obtains 
nearly  one-half  of  her  imports  of  hemp,  her  largest  single 
import  of  unrefined  sugar,  and  some  tobacco  and  oil  nuts, 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  $7,500,000  a  year.  From 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  (the  islands  are  not  sepaiated  in 
the  trade  returns)  the  total  import  in  1896  was  only  $179,- 
205,  and  the  largest  movement  in  any  single  year  since 
1889  was  in  1894,  when  the  value  of  imports  rose  to 
$1,119,830.  Prior  to  1883  the  import  was  much  larger, 
but  the  growth  of  the  beet-root  industry  in  Continental 
Europe  crowded  the  cane  product  from  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  only  a  small  quantity  is  now  obtained  from  Cuba. 
In  times  of  petice  this  item  of  raw  sugar  was  the  most  im- 
portant article  in  this  trade,  but  230,000  hundred-weight 
would  be  considered  a  heavy  movement,  representing  a 
value  of  about  $828,000.  Apart  from  sugar,  the  only 
product  largely  dealt  in  is  mahogany.  A  year  in  which 
the  United  Kingdom  would  take  Cuban  products  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  fa- 
vorable one  for- Cuba. 

As  an  exporter  England  has  a  larger  interest  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  In  a  fair  year  $13,000,000  would 
represent  her  exports  to  them,  and  these  exports  would  be 
almost  equally  divided  between  her  own  produce  and 
manufactures  and  foreign  or  colonial  merchandise  passing 
through  English  hands.  Foods,  especially  rice,  cured  or 
salted  fish  and  meats,  and  cheese,  are  all  of  foreign  or 
colonial  origin.  The  textiles  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  and  machinery,  are  entire- 
ly of  British  make.  Naturally  the  insurrection  has  greatly 
affected  the  demand  for  these  products,  and  the  British 
exports  to  both  islands  have  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  exported  in  1892.  It  is  evident  that 
little  encouragement  to  Cuban  production  on  the  old  lines 
can  be  found  in  English  commerce. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  better  consumer  of  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rican  products  than  purveyor  for  Cuban 
markets.  Naturally,  having  sugar  colonies  of  her  ow^n 
and  a  great  overgrown  beet  industry  at  home,  she  takes 
no  Cuban  sugar.  Of  the  three  leading  items  of  import- 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  sponges — which  made  up  84  per  cent. 
of  the  general  imports  and  92  per  cent,  of  the  special  im- 
ports from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  only  two— tobacco  and 
sponges— are  so  distinctly  Cuban  products  that  they  could 
be  assigned  to  that  island.  The  imports  of  these  tw^o  ar- 
ticles amounted  to  less  than  $950,000  in  1896,  and  in  only 
one  year  since  1886  have  they  amounted  to  $1,000,000. 
The  value  of  all  imports  int'o  France  from  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  was  $3,458,203  in  1896,  of  which  $2,224,776 
was  for  consumption  in  France.  This  was  the  largest 
import  since  1890,  and  was  due  to  an  unusually  heavy 
taking  of  cofl'ee,  more  probably  from  Puerto  Rico  than 
from  the  sister  colony. 

Tlie  total  export  from  France  to  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies was  1447,440  in  1896,  or  less  than  one-half  the  import 
value.  Of  this  sum  $342,776,  or  about  77  per  cent.,  was 
in  French  produce  or  manufactures.  The  movement  was 
remarkably  small,  only  one-fifth  what  would  be  regarded 
as  the  transactions  of  an  average  year.  These  exports 
are  almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  and  of  those  finer 
or  more  peculiar  grades  known  generally  as  *'  Paris  arti- 
cles." Neither  as  an  importer  nor  as  an  exporter  does 
France  enter  into  competition  with  the  United  States  in 
Cuban  markets,  and  may  be  set  aside  as  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. 

Germany,  the  third  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of 
Europe,  is  also  a  larger  taker  of  West  Indian  products 
than  supplier  of  those  markets.  As  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  trade  with  the  two  islands  belonging 
to  Spain  is  entered  under  one  head,  but  the  commodities 
most  largely  concerned  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  source.  Since  1890  the  special  imports  into  Germany 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  have  averaged  $2,960,000, 
and  have  been  heavier  in  the  more  recent  years.  Tobacco 
is  the  one  very  large  article  ($2,124,000  in  1896),  and,  with 
skins,  woods,  and  coffee,  makes  more  than  96  per  cent,  of 
the  total  import.  Certainly  all  the  tobacco  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  skins  are  of  Cuban  origin,  but  the  other 
articles  are  in  large  part  from  Puerto  Rico. 

In  no  year  has  Germany  exported  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  manufaclures  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  them.  Aggressive  and  successful  as  the 
exporters  of  Germany  have  been  in  other  markets,  they 
have  met  with  little  encouragement  from  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  Beginning  with  a  special  export  of  $1,190,000  in 
1889,  the  first  year  in  which  the  islands  were  separately 
given  in  the  trade  returns,  it  increased  to  $1,428,000  in 
1892,  only  to  fall  to  $1,071,000  in  1896.  Outside  of  rice 
(of  foreign  production),  copper,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and 
paper,  there  is  no  important  article  of  export  to  be  men- 
tioned.   Germany  is  not  a  factor  in  Cuban  commerce,  and 
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cannot  be  looked  upon  ns  having  immediate  interests  or 
offering'  encouragement  to  it. 

In  1896  the  three  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe 
purchased  for  tlieir  own  consumption  products  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  to  the  value  of  $5,525,941,  and  these 
products  (outside  of  tobacco)  were  largely  obtained  from 
Puerto  Rico.  In  the  same  year  they  exported  to  these 
islands  commodities  to  tlie  value  of  $7,255,621,  making  a 
total  transaction  of  $12,781,562 — a  sum  not  equal  to  the 
annual  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Svvitzerhmd. 
As  the  year  1896  was  an  unfavorable  year,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  take  the  years  of  largest  transactions  with 
each  country  since  1886.  The  total  imports  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  on  this  calculation  were  $7,506,703, 
and  the  exports  were  $17,848,968,  or  a  total  movement  of 
merchandise  of  $25,355,671.  Such  a  comparison  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  it  is  the  export  trade  from  Europe  to 
these  islands  that  has  suffered  by  the  insurrection,  while 
the  import  interests,  though  seriously  affected,  have  better 
withstood  the  stress  of  war.  It  is  also  of  interest  as  prov- 
ing that  Spain,  in  1896,  when  food  and  munitions  of  Avar 
had  increased  her  exports  of  merchandise  beyond  the  aver- 
age, did  not  enjoy  a  larger  market  in  Cuba  than  the  three 
powers  of  Europe  had  held  in  the  best  years  in  the  two 
islands.  For  in  1896  Spain  sent  to  Cuba  in  merchandise 
$26,892,000,  and  received  from  Cuba  only  $4,379,643.  To 
such  a  pass  has  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother-coun- 
try brought  her  trade  with  t»he  dependency. 

In  Europe  Cuba  finds  a  very  limited  market  for  her 
chief  product,  sugar,  and  this  market  is  yearly  becoming 
smaller  through  the  strenuous  and  successful,  though  cost- 
ly, effort  of  four  countries  to  produce  sufficient  beet  sugar 
to  meet  the  possible  requirements  of  all  Europe.  It  is  to 
the  United  States  alone  that  Cuba  can  sell  her  cane  pro- 
duct, and  this  one  circumstance  brings  the  island  into 
closer  commei-cial  relations  with  us  than  with  the  mother- 
country  and  all  Europe  combined.  The  limit  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  growing  sugar  in  the  island  has  never  been 
fully  tested.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  and 
British  sugar  colonies  introduced  such  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence in  their  labor  arrangements  as  to  give  Cuba,  where 
slavery  and  the  equally  vicious  coolie  system  continued 
until  absolutely  abolished  in  1886.  a  great  opening  in  de- 
velopins:  the  suijar  interest.  In  1886  the  crop  was  placed 
at  700,000  tonsVin  1893  it  had  increased  to  840,000  tons— a 
not  striking  increase,  considering  the  stimulus  offered  by 
free  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  next  year  the  crop 
rose  to  1.087,000  tons— high-water  mark — nearly  equalled 
in  1895  with  1,040,000  tons.  The  insurrection  ruined  the 
sugar  interest,  bringing  the  production  down  to  240,000 
tons  in  1896,  and  almost  crushing  it  out  in  1897. 

Nearly  all  the  tobacco  is  taken  by  the  United  States. 
The  export  of  leaf  in  1893  was  placed  at  227,865  bales,  of 
cigars  147,365,000,  and  a  very  large  quantity— 45,000,000 
packages — of  cigarettes.  Woods  (chiefly  mahogany),  honey, 
wax,  and  fruits  make  up  the  balance  of  Cuban  exports. 
The  total  trade  of  Cuba  for  three  years,  as  given  in  official 
documents,  was — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports.                  I 

1892 

$52,101,682 
87,970,000 
09,574,080 

$83,018,228           1 
104,638,000           1 
103,249,000            j 

1894 

1895              

The  returns  of  the  largest  trade  year  with  England, 
France,  and  Germany  show  tliat  these  three  countries 
took  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  from  Cuba, 
and  supplied  20  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  Including 
Spain's  share  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  we  find  that  the 
four  nations  took  about  one-tenth  of  Cuba's  exports,  and 
supplied  nearly  one-half  of  her  imports. 

To  this  point  the  commercial  interests  of  Europe  in 
Cuba  have  alone  been  considered.  It  now  remains  to 
show^  the  position  occupied  by  the  United  States.^ 

The  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  increased 
most  rapidly  between  1871  and  1880.  While  the  average 
annual  import  into  the  United  States  from  1861-70  was 
$38,219,500,  the  average  from  1871-80  was  $65,970,300, 
an  increase  of  72.6  per  cent.  The  hijjh-water  mark  w^as 
readied  in  1874  with  $85,428,097,  a  figure  never  ap- 
proached before  or  since  that  year.  Just  twenty  years 
later,  in  1893,  the  value  of  the  imports  rose  to  $78,706,506. 
a  second  record  in  this  commerce;  but  in  the  interval 
the  ten-year  averas^e  had  fallen  from  the  $65,970,300  of 
1871-80  to  $55,436,360  of  1881-90,  and  $69,380,400  for  the 
five  years  1891-5.  These  figures  alone  show  that  it  is 
the  United  States,  and  not  Europe,  that  has  given  Cuba  its 
commercial  standing  and  opportunity. 

This  trade  is,  however,  curiously  restricted  on  the  part 
of  Cuba,  for  it  rests  upon  three  articles — sugar,  tobacco, 
and  fruits.  In  only  one  of  these  articles  may  Cuba  be 
said  to  possess  a  monopoly —  tobacco.  All  attempts  to 
produce  "  Havana  "  tobacco  elsewiiere  have  failed,  as  the 
plant  undergoes  some  change  when  transferred  to  other 
soils.  While  it  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  leaf  com- 
ing as  "Havana"  is  really  a  product  of  Puerto  Rico, 
made  up  into  cigars  in  Cuba,  yet  the  tobacco  of  tiie  Cuban 
valley  holds  a  natural  and  deserved  eminence  over  other 
qualities.  The  quantity  imported  in  1896  —  26,748,911 
pounds — was  the  largest  transaction  in  a  single  year,  rep- 
resenting a  value  of  $10,549,030,  and  constituting  97  per 
cent,  of  the  total  import  of  leaf,  other  than  wrappers. 
Nearly  $3,000,W)  more  as  manufactured  tobacco,  chiefly 
cigars,  is  brought  in  from  Cuba  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. A  rough  estimate  would  give  the  number  of  cigars 
thus  imported  from  Cuba  at  52,000,000,  constituting  a 
small  number  when  compared  with  the  domestic  product, 
4,000,000,000  in  1897,  yet  exercising  a  very  important  in- 
fluence in  the  market. 

In  supplyin<r  the  United  States  with  fruits  Cuba  occu- 
pied a  secondary  position.  In  bananas  the  British  West 
Indies  aiul  Central  America  surpassed  her,  and  the  oranges 
and  cocoanuts  of  the  island  could  not  compete  in  quality 
with  like  products  of  the  neighboring  countries,  like  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia,  or  of  the  British  islands.  In  other 
liu€s,  such  as  asphaltum,  hides  and  skins,  vegetables, 
and  cabinet  woods,  Cuba  held  an  important  but  by  no 
means  dominant  position  in  our  imports,  and  would  hard- 
ly be  appreciably  missed  were  the  trade  in  these  articles 
to  cease,  as  indeed  it  has  done  to  a  great  extent  since 
1896.  The  iron  ore  from  Cuba  is  the  only  quality  of  ore 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  having 

*  The  trade  returns  of  European  countries  are  for  calendar  years ; 
those  of  tlie  United  States  are  for  fiscal  year?,  from  July  1  to  June  30. 


a  composition  peculiarly  fitting  it  for  use  in  the  furnaces 
of  the  coast. 

So  that,  when  sifted  down,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  rests  upon  two  items,  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  of  these  the  more  important  is  sugar.  In 
1894,  when  the  proposal  to  restore  a  duty  upon  imported 
sugar  was  pending,  and  the  world  w^as  searched  for  raw 
sugars  to  be  landed  in  the  United  States  before  the  duty 
became  effective,  Cul)a  supplied  2,274,135,000  pounds. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  importations  ranking  next  in 
importance  were  305,855,000  pounds  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  258,958,000  pounds  from  Germany,  it  is  easily 
seen  what  the  sugar  of  Cuba  meant  to  the  United  States. 
In  tlie  twelve  months  of  1894  the  imports  of  raw  sugars 
from  all  sources  were  3,482,093,321  pounds,  of  which 
313,116,052  pounds  were  the  product  of  the  beet  root. 
Thus  Cuba  supplied  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  cane  im- 
ports, and  {)6  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugars. 

Nothing  can  bring  into  clearer  light  the  terrible  results 
of  the  insurrection  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  island 
than  a  comparison  of  the  movement  of  sugar  in  1897  with 
that  of  1894.  It  is  well  known  how  both  Spanish  and 
Cubans  sought  to  produce  a  moral  as  well  as  physical 
effect  by  preventing  the  planting  and  gathering  of  the 
cane.  Only  the  trade  returns  can  give  some  appreciation 
of  the  desh-uctivc;  effect  of  this  policy.  In  1897  Cuba 
sent  to  the  United  States  420,490,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
or  less  than  one'-fii'th  the  quantity  sent  in  1894.  Among 
cane-producing  countries  this  import  was  exceeded  by  the 
Ilawafi'an  Islands  and  the  British  East  Indies.  Cuba  sup- 
plied only  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  cane  sugar, 
and  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  all  raw  sugars. 
In  place  of  receiving  $63,000,000  for  the  sugar  exported 
to  the  United  States,  as  it  did  in  1894,  Cuba  received  only 
$10,000,000  for  its  sending  in  1897.  The  ability  of  the 
island  to  pay  its  charges  of  debt  and  administration,  and 
to  feed  tiie  "carpet-baggers"  and  absentee  planters,  to 
support  a  host  of  useless  but  hungry  and  rapacious  officials 
sent  out  from  Spain,  depended  upon  this  remittance  for 
sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  United  States.  At  least 
$55,000,000  a  year  has  been  lost  to  Cuba  in  these  two 
articles  alone,  and  an  island  rich  in  tested  possibilities  is 
doomed  to  an  economic  destruction  while  Spain  holds 
dominion. 

For  it  is  the  market  of  the  United  States  alone  that  can 
make  Cuba  bloom  into  profit.  All  Europe  combined  can- 
not do  it,  as  the  one  great  interest  of  the  island  competes 
with  a  special  industry  of  Continental  Europe— the  beet- 
root industry — an  economic  nightmare  that  has  more  than 
once  threatened  the  state  trcfisuries  with  ruin,  and  pro- 
duced more  diplomatic  negotiation  than  could  a  question 
of  territory.  The  huge  overfattened  monstrosity  which 
each  nation  hoped  to  use  offensively  against  its  neighbors 
has  turned  upon  its  creators,  and  would  veto  any  propo- 
sition to  give  Cuba  even  a  small  part  of  the  home  markets. 
All  Europe,  too,  is  combined  against  the  free  sale  of  the 
second  large  item  in  Cuban  econom}^  for  the  state  monop- 
oly (regie)  m  the  leading  nations  of  the  Continent  control 
with  an  iron  hand  the  import,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  the 
weed.  No  statesmanship  based  upon  sentiment  or  upon 
economic  considerations  on  the  part  of  Europe  can  give 
Cuba  what  she  needs,  and  what  she  must  have  if  she  is  to 
remain  a  factor  in  the  world's  commerce.  No  decree  of 
Spain,  no  system  of  tariff  duties  or  navigation  regulations 
or  commercial  prohibition,  can  have  effect  in  affecting  this 
overshadowing  influence  of  the  United  States  over  the 
commercial  destinies  of  Cuba. 

In  the  supply  of  Cuba  with  her  chief  needs  in  food  and 
machinery  the  United  States  should  also  stand  first.  A 
natural  protection  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  natural  advan- 
tage in  production,  should  establish  this  commerce  on 
grounds  which  no  other  country  could  well  contest  unless 
favored  by  tariff  laws  that  would  work  more  injury  to  the 
producers  than  benefit  to  the  monopolists.  In  1894,  a  year 
of  fair  trade,  the  exprrts  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
w  ere  119.855,237.  Of  this  total  more  than  one-half  was 
composed  of  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms, 
breadstuffs  and  provisions,  w^ood  and  coal.  Of  articles  of 
minor  importance  the  movement  was  large,  but  need  not 
be  specified;  for  the  opportunities  for  increasing  the  ex- 
port must  first  lie  with  food  (especially  flour)  and  ma- 
chinery. With  the  pacification  of  the  island  the  demand 
will  develop  in  many  directions;  and  with  the  burden- 
some and  (iiscriininating  customs  duties  repealed,  the 
United  States  should  be  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  its 
natural  ability  to  enjoy  the  offerings  of  the  Cuban  mar- 
ket. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  annexation  closely  connected  with 
this  commercial  supremacy.  As  a  dependency  of  another 
power,  and  under  a  system  of  maladministration,  Cuba  de- 
veloped into  its  commercial  eminence;  and  even  those  ad- 
verse influences  could  not  seriously  interfere  with  this  de- 
velopment. As  an  independent  power,  working  out  its 
own  political  salvatioii,  the  economic  ability  would  still 
remain,  and  probably  be  even  more  active  when  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  have  been  laid 
aside.  The  immense  sales  of  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the 
ever-increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  tropical 
fruits  w^ould  give  Cuba  a  commercial  standing  and  finan- 
cial credit  that  would  be  a  guarantee  of  power  and  safety. 
As  a  Territory  or  a  State  of  the  Union,  Cuba  could  only 
bring  with  it  a  train  of  political  and  financial  problems  of 
serious  import  and  high  difficulty. 


KOSE   DATES. 

Few  ])ersons  who  are  more  than  a  little  fond  of  par- 
ticular varieties  of  roses  are  aware  of  how  recent  is  a 
really  strong  individuality  in  foreign  varieties  of  their 
favorite  flower. 

The  "  Gloire  de  Dijon  "  dates  from  1853.  The  ''Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot  "  was  offered  to  the  iiublic  in  1859.  The 
"iVrarechal  Niel"  (wiiich  beautiful  rose  seems  lately  un- 
justly out  of  vogtie)  was  perfected  in  1864.  *'  La  France  " 
came  in  1868.  ^The  "Madame  Isaac-Pereire "  is  of  1880. 
"La  Reine''  is  almost  the  oldest  of  the  hybrids  still  be- 
loved, having  made  its  success  in  1843. 

The  new  and  assumed  varieties  now  put  forth  annually 
still  reach  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty.  But  the  nni- 
jority  of  them  have  no  decisive  characteristics  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  ow^n  against  others.  The  "American 
Beauty  "  and  "Catherine  Mermet"  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant additions  wiihin  a  few^  seasons  to  the  general  cata- 
logue, and  not  yet  in  universal  favor. 


ART.  ' 

NOTES  AT    THE    SEVENTY-THIRD   ANNUAL  EXHIBL 
.      TION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  exhibition  compares 
unfavorably  with  those  of  other  societies  that  have  been 
recently  held.  Whereas  they  have  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  progressiveness,  not  in  the  direction  of  following 
new  fads,  but  in  the  sounder  one  of  higher  aims  and  ma- 
turer  fulfilment,  the  Academy,  as  represented  by  the 
present  exhibition,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  perfunc- 
toriness,  mediocrity,  and,  in  certain  cases'^  of  trashiness. 
The  younger  and  stronger  elements,  which  are  its  chief 
hopes,  have  not  on  this  occasion  come  forward  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  or  with  sufficient  force  to  vitalize  the  dead 
wood.  There  is  a  dreary  dead  level  of  apathy,  from  which 
one  is  too  often  startled  into  a  feeling  of  painful  surprise 
that  the  committee  should  have  presumed  so  far  upon  the 
credulity  or  indifference  of  the  public  as  to  permit  the 
hanging  of  certain  pictures.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  few  exhibits  which  speak  with  such  authority  that 
the  impression  left  by  the  whole  exhibition  is  mainly  a 
remembrance  of  them. 

One  of  these  is  Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith's  "Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Beckwith."  The  lady  stands  in  front  of  a  gilded 
chair  upholstered  in  crimson  damask.  She  is  dressed  in 
black  skirt  with  a  bodice  of  deep  blue  velvet,  and  a  boa 
and  muff  of  brown  fun  The  pose  is  very  dignified,  and 
the  general  air  gracious  and  womanly.  '  The  textures 
throughout  are  painted  with  magnificent  assurance,  and 
the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  full  of  force  and  persuasive 
charm.  The  same  qualities  are  apparent  in  Mr.  Walter 
Shirlaw's  "In  Church" — the  figure  of  a  lady  in  black 
sitting  on  a  bench  of  time-stained  orik,  with  a  quaintly 
fashioned  hat  tied  with  ribbons  under  the  chin  of  a  sweet 
and  serious  face.  The  hands  are  crossed,  one  holding  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  other  lying  upon  an  open  book. 
The  picture  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Mr.  Shirlaw's  ma- 
tured and  earnest  method.  There  is  a  sober  luxury  in  the 
blending  of  the  rich  dark  tones,  relieved  by  a  delicate  ani- 
mation of  reflected  lights,  and  little  accidents  or  studied 
surprises  of  effect.  Out  of  the  strenuous  earnestness  of  this 
well-pondered  harmony  of  deep  tones  the  face  and  hands 
steal  with  a  tenderness,  almost  playfulness,  that  is  quite 
bewitching.  The  Hallgarten  Prize  of  ,$300,  for  the  best 
picture  in  oil-colors  painted  in  the  United  Slates  by  an 
American  citizen  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  award- 
ed this  year  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid  for  his  "  Daw-n."  This  is 
a  ceiling  panel,  about  eight  by  six  feet,  representing  the 
rosy -fingered  goddess  stepping  into  her  chariot,  and  light- 
ing her  torch  from  the  flame-bowi  held  by  another  girlish 
figure.  The  latter  symbolizes  the  source  of  light;  at  the 
same  time,  of  life,  for  a  little  child  is  nestling  at  her  feet; 
and  of  beauty  also,  as  suggested  by  a  peacock.  The  pic- 
ture is  finely  composed,  with  large  masses  and  fluent  lines 
of  movement,  and  the  coloring  is  flainty,  animated,  and  yet 
very  dignified.  The  girlish  "figures  are  exquisitely  pure 
and  beautiful  in  type,  and  accord  well  with  the  symbolical 
subject  and  the  sensitive  grace  with  which  it  is  treated. 

"  In  the  Studio,"  by  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  has  all  the 
spontaneity  and  freshness  which  characterize  his  pictures, 
and  is  carried  further  than  many,  with  a  brilliant  arranae- 
ment  of  color  that  is  thoroughly  decorative.  The  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  Prize  of  $300,  for  the  best  American  figure 
composition  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an  American 
citizen,  without  limit  of  age,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott H.  Thayer.  It  is  rather  a  stretching  of  terms  to  call 
his  portrait  of  a  lady,  show-n  as  far  as  the  waist,  a  "  figure 
composition";  and  the  work,  though  very  serious  in  in- 
tention, has  been  scarcely  carried  to  the  point  of  comple- 
tion. There  is  much  force  shown  in  the  conception  and 
treatment,  and  a  charming  sentiment  runs  through  the 
picture;  but  the  face,  notwithstanding  its  great  beauty,  is 
much  marred  by  the  almost  brutal  indication  of  shadows. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  canvases  is  a  "Child  Sewing," 
by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson.  It  is  tender  and  sparkling^in 
color,  the  face  and  pose  are  lovably  childlike,  and" al- 
though little  more  than  a  sketch,  it  is  painted  with  won- 
derful decision,  and  from  the  requisite  distance  counts  as 
a  very  beautiful  picture.  Mr.  Edgar  IM.  Ward  contrib- 
utes one  of  his  brilliant  records  of  skilfully  arranged 
facts,  under  the  title  of  the  "Coppersmith";  and  Mr.  J. 
G.  Brown  a  strongly  executed  record  of  facts,  as  his  fancy 
sees  them — tw^o  gamins  playing  with  a  dog. 

The  most  important  landscape  is  the  late  Mr.  William 
L.  Picknell's  "Banks  of  the  Loing,"  a  stretch  of  river, 
with  towing-path  on  one  side  and  hills  on  the  other, 
bathed  in  warm  sunshine,  and  full  of  the  health  and 
peacefulness  of  country.  Mr.  Howard  Rusr-ell  Butler, 
whose  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy 
is  announced,  is  represented  by  "The  Sea  at  Evening,"  a 
very  important  and  beautiful  picture  of  rosy  sky  and 
curling  waves,  limpid  as  well  as  opalescent.  "  A  Spring 
Idyl,"  l)y  ^Ir.  George  H.  Smillie,  is  a  grateful  piece  of 
fresh  and  vigorous  painting,  and  "A  Moonlight  Night" 
a  good  example  of  luminous  gloom,  such  as  Mr.  Louis 
Paul  Dessau  depicts  with  so  much  feeling  and  truthful- 
ness. The  "  Sunshine,"  by  Mr.  B.  West  Clinedinst,  is 
almost  more  of  a  decorative  panel  than  a  landscape,  for  it 
is  painted  very  nearly  on  one  plane;  but  it  is  very  charm- 
ing, composed  with  a  certain  demure  playfulness,  and 
warm  and  vivacious  in  color.  Mr.  C.  Harry  Eaton's 
"By  the  old  Bridge  "  is  a  pleasing  landscape,  full  of  cool 
lush  vegetation;  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Laurence's  "  Setting  Sun, 
Coast  of  Cornwall,"  a  glow  of  misty  colors,  very  lovely, 
but  covering  possibly  too  much  canvas  for  the  subject. 
"  Moonrise  in  August "  is  an  example  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Coffin's 
earnest  study  of  nature,  caught  as  it  were  in  her  secret 
moments  when  none  but  the^poet  or  the  artist  is  abroad 
to  pry  upon  her.  Mr.  J.  H.  Twachtman  shows  a  remark- 
able picture  of  "  Niagara  Falls,"  in  which  the  plunge  of 
the  torrent,  contrasting  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  slip  and 
fall  of  the  smaller  streams  of  water  are  finely  expressed. 
Color,  movement,  weight,  are  all  depicted,  though,  as  seen 
at  night,  the  picture  seems  to  be  deficient  in  moisture.  In 
"  Spirit  of  the  Night,"  a  naked  child  standing  with  up- 
lifted hands  in  front  of  a  stretch  of  silvery  sea,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Harrison  has  conceived  a  beautiful  thought,  but 
scarcely  expressed  it  fully.  The  leason  may  be  the  want 
of  beauty  in  the  child's  figure,  Avhicli  disagreeably  attracts 
the  eye.  Still,  it  is  a  picture  for  which  one  is  grateful. 
One  more  landscape  must  be  mentioned  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary— "  The  Mill-Pond,"  by  Mr.  J.  Appleton  Brown,  gra- 
ciously tranquil  and  tender.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
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THE  INTEKNATIONAL   INSTITUTE  OF 
CHINA. 

Unusual  .attention  lias  lately  been  directed  to  affairs 
in  the  Far  East.  The  greatest  diplomats  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America  have  suddenlj^  been  brought  face  to  face  with 

a  strange  medley  of  unex- 
pected complications, con- 
centrated in  the  ancient 
empire  of  China.  The 
people  of  that  country, 
liitherlo  intensely  conser- 
vative, have  been  com- 
])elle(l  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  move  with 
tile  great  movements  of 
I  lie  world  and  the  time. 
Conditions  have  changed, 
and  with  the  change  have 
arisen  new  opportunities 
along  lines  of  progress, 
enliglitenment,  and  re- 
foi-ni.  Whoever  would 
seek  to  use  time,  money, 
and  energy  with  the  least 
possible  waste  must  note 
the  new  conditions  and  meet  the  new  opportunities.  What 
may  have  been  best  a  few  years  ago  may  not  be  best 
to-day. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  present  time  in  the 
affairs  of  the"  Far  East,  a  company  of  men,  resident  in 
China,  have  combined  in  the  effort  to  establish  in  the  city 
of  Peking  the  International  Institute  of  China.  Already 
men  connected  with  the  nationalities  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  on 
the  committees  to  further  the  interests  of  the  proposed  in- 
stitute. Men  of  other  nationalities  have  shown  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  work  by  contributing  to  it.  Men  who 
are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  ])rom()te  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  to  strengthen  the  Cliinese  government 
have  come  forward  to  show  their  good-will  toward  this 
new  enterprise. 

This  International  Institute,  to  be  started  in  the  capital 
of  China,  is  a  combination  of  various  features  distinct  in 
other  lands.  First,  there  will  be  a  library  and  reading-room, 
to  bring  together  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, to  which  will  be  added  such  from  other  countries  as 
will  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  future.  This  will  be  the 
first  library  of  the  kind  to  be  erected  in  China,  and  it  is 
purposed  to  make  it  a  model  for  public-spirited  Chinese 


tance,  and  to  be  used  as  a  meeting-ground  for  both  for- 
eigners and  Chinese  who  congregate  in  the  large  city  of 
Peking.  Fifth,  there  will  be  class-rooms  for  giving  infor- 
mation and  instruction  to  the  grown-up  men  in  official 
life,  or  who  have  literary  degrees— a  plan  modelled  some- 
w^hat  after  the  University  Extension  course  in  this  country. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  definite  purpose  to 
rea(?h  those  who  possess  the  largest  influence  in  China, 
and  through  them  to  affect  for  good  the  whole  population 
of  that  country.  As  one  largely  responsible  for  carrying 
out  this  proposed  plan,  I  may  say  that  I  deem  the  under- 
taking to  be  feasible  iDCcause  of  what  has  already  ])een 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  any  such  institutional 
work.  Personjdly,  during  the  few  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  China  I  have  found  it  i^ossible,  in  a,  social  way,  with- 
out any  introduction  from  other  foreigners  and  without  any 
political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  to  make  the 


PLAN    OF    BUILDINGS   AND    GROUNDS. 


The  Imperial  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  representing 
the  government,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  histor}^  been 
willing  to  formally  sanction  under  its  seal  such  a  plan  for 
an  international  institute.  Promises  have  been  made  by 
men  of  that  body  to  bestow  still  greater  honor  by  memori- 
alizing the  Emperor  for  Imperial  recognition  so  soon  as 
the  plan  may  be  carried  out.  There  is  already  abundant 
proof  that  the  execution  of  this  plan  will  not  long  be  de- 
layed. Already  in  China  I 
have  been  able  to  secure 
contributions  to  tlie  amount 
of  $15,000.  Most  of  this 
came  fioni  individual  Chi- 
nese. Governor  Hu,  Direc- 
tor-General of  Railroads  in 
North  China,  the  Metropol- 
itan Viceroy  Wang  Wen- 
iShao,  of  Tien-tsin,  and  Vice- 
roy Chang  Chill -Tung,  in 
Central  China,  were  among 
the  number  to  indicate  their 
good  -  will  by  rendering 
financial  aid.  The  woik  at 
present  is  carried  on  in  a 
humble  Chinese  house  rent- 
ed for  not  more  than  $7 
per  month,  and  thougli  new 
and  grander  buildings  are 
planned  for  the  futur(^  it  is 
still  intended  to  bring  West- 
ern ideas  to  the  Chinese  by 
methods  of  conciliation  and 
adaptation. 

This  i)lan,  so  largely  endorsed  in  China,  is  now  bronght 
to  the  [ittention  of  people  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Already  commercial  bodies  and  educational  institutions 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  co-operate.  As  soon  as 
the  money  can  be  secured  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
a  larger  appi'eciation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  themselves 
will  at  once  be  manifested.  The  door  for  progress  will 
be  open  as  never  before.  Two  buildings  will  cost  each 
$13,000. 

The  main  central  building  will  consist  of  two  parts 
— the  front  part  will  cost  $14,000,  and  the  auditorium,  or 
larger  part,  will  cost  ^^35,000.  Altogether,  the  estimated 
cost  is  only  $75,000.  Three  competent  English  architects 
stipulate  to  erect  these  buildings,  according  to  drawings 
already  made,  Avithin  this  amount.  Uliis  plan,  presented 
to  public-spirited  men  in  tlie  United  States,  offers  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  help  in  a  large  and  generous  way 
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PROPOSED    BUILDINGS    FOR    THE    INTERNATIONAL    INSTITUTE    Ob'    CHINA,   AT    PEKING. 


to  follow  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Second, 
there  will  be  a  museum,  or  permanent  exposition  building, 
to  display  the  arts  and  inventions  of  different  nations  and 
to  impress  the  Chinese  with  the  best  features  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Third,  there  will  also  be  reception- 
rooms,  to  bring  together  the  leading  men  of  China  and 
those  from  other  countries  who  may  desire  to  meet  them 
in  a  social  and  friendly  way.  Fourth,  there  will  be  an 
auditorium  for  public  lectures  on  all  questions  of  impor- 


METROPOLITAN    VICEROV   WANG    WEN-SHAO, 
OP   TIEN-TSIN. 


acquaintance  of  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  the  Chinese 
mandarins.  This,of  course, has  been  secured  only  through 
concentration  of  effort,  and  by  a  willingness  to  conform 
to  many  of  the  Chinese  usages  and  to  recognize  the  good 
points  which  many  of  them  possess.  Within  this  circle 
of  friends  are  included  all  but  one  of  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net, every  one  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  many  censors  of  rank,  men  of 
highest  literary  distinction,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
officials  now  holding  office  in  the  different  provinces.  An 
associate  in  the  work  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  author  of  A 
Cycle  of  Cathay,  who  has  also  had  large  acquaintance 
with  distinguished  men  in  the  government,  owing  to 
his  position,  held  for  over  thirty  years,  as  president  of  the 
Imperial  College  and  adviser  to  tlie  Foreign  Office.  If 
such  a  number  of  influential  men,  many  of  whom  are  in- 
tensely conservative,  can  thus  be  reached  with  no  attrac- 
tions, liow  reasonable  is  it  for  us  to  expect  that,  with  such 
attractions  as  this  institute  will  afford,  still  greater  influ- 
ence can  be  exerted  on  these  same  men,  and  also  un  influ- 
ence over  others  not  yet  reached,  so  that  together  they 
will  be  inclined  to  adopt  measures,  approve  plans,  and 
assist  all  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  their  own  people,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  tiieir  own  government. 

The'Grand  Secretary,  Li  Hung-Chang,  in  a  letter  which 
he  presented  to  me  April  12,  1897,  to  be  used  for  publica- 
tion in  this  country,  made  the  following  statement: 

"  You  have  set  about  solving  this  problem  in  a  way 
that  should  commend  itself  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 
Unquestionably,  if  you  can  give  to  the  blind  leaders  of 
our  people  light  and  learning  enjoyed  in  the  West,  they 
in  turn  will  lead  our  people  out  of  their  darkness." 

Then,  referring  especially  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  he  closed  with  these  words: 

"If  it  would  interest  them  to  know  that  I  regard  you 
highly,  and  will  give  you  a  helping  liand  in  your  future 
efforts  to  bring  more  light  into  the  world  and  encourage 
higher  aims  for  aspirations,  you  may  use  for  that  purpose 
this  letter,"  etc. 


this  new  endeavor  to  open  up  China  more  widely  and 
peaceably  to  the  whole  world— to  commerce,  to  education, 
to  civilization,  and  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  Christian 
missions. 

Should  pamphlets  or  other  information  be  desired,  in- 
quiries may  be  made  of  the  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company, 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  or  of  the  bankers 
Brown  Brothers,  59  Wall  Street. 

Gilbert  Keid. 


VlCEIiOY    CilANG    CHIH-TUNG. 
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PUTTING    A    lr2  INCH    GUN    IN   A    LATHE   AT    WATfiKVLIET   ARSENAL. 


BUSY   TLMES   iVF   APtSKXALS. 

Ilbi^ti'nte<1  iritJi  ph<>io{irn[)Ji>i  of  fjw  rnlfeil 
StaU's  Arxc)H(J  at  iVnivrrUi't,  A /r  York, 
take II  rspt'clnJh/  foi'  ''  Ihirinrx  Wccldy''  hy 
Albion.  W.  Fhij/d,  through  cvurtc^u  of  the 
Secreticry  of  .\ar. 

The  great  rush  of  preparing  materials  f<)r 
war  in  case  the  Cuban  question  should  bring 
on  hosiilities — an  activity  that  lias  been  wide- 
spread in  tlie  ii'on  and  steel  world,  and  in 
those  branches  of  trade  that  deal  with  explo- 
sives—  centres  largely  around  the  arsenals 
where  the  guns,  big  and  little,  aie  made,  or 
around  the  fortifications  where  the  guns  are 
being  placed  in  position.  One  gets  a  better 
idea  of  what  a  modern  cannon  means  by  vis- 
iting the  place  where  tiiese  guns  are  assembled 
and  shipped  by  the  dozen  and  score  than  by 
visiting  the  emplacement  of  a  fortification  or 
tlie  turret  of  a  battle-ship.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  great  government  factories  for 
ordnance  at  Washington  and  near  Troy,  Kew 
York,  are  objects  of  especial  interest  at  tlie 
present  time.  The  arsenal  near  Troy  is  known 
as  the  Watervliet  arsenal.  It  is  where  the 
government  makes  and  finishes  guns  for  the 
army.  The  guns  made  by  the  government 
for  the  navy  are  finished  at  the  Washington 
arsenal. 

It  is  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal  that  the  most 
interesting  gun  ever  under  construction  in 
this  countiy,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  being  put  together.  It  is  tlie  16- 
inch  gun  for  coast  defence.  The  cost  of  this 
sint^le  weapon  with  its  carriage  will  be  near- 
ly |400,000.  It  will  be  49.1  feet  long,  and 
it  will  weigh  126  tons,  six  tons  more  than  the 
monster  gun  which  Krupp  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  The  powder  charge 
for  this  monster  will  probably  weigh  1000 
pounds.  Its  projectile  will  weigh  over  a  ton. 
The  extreme  range  of  the  gun  will  be  about 
fifteen  miles.  Special  machinery  had  to  be 
made  to  produce  this  gun. 

But  not  only  is  Watervliet  interesting  on 
account  of  the"  manufacture  of  such  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  but  because  of  the  extent  of  its 
works   and   capabilities   of  producing   other 


SH1J1NKIN(;-PIT    OF    WATEUVLII-yr    ARSENAL-SHIUNKING    JACKET 
ON    It2-INCH    MOKTAK. 


ASSEMBLING    FOR    MECHANISM    OF   10-INCH   AND    12-INCH    GUNS. 

In  Foreground,  Breech-Pin  for  fir^t  IC-incli  Gun  built  at  Watervliet. 


kinds  of  ordnance.  It  is  there  that  our 
large  10  and  13  inch  rified  cannon,  and  our 
12-incli  mortar-guns  for  coast  defence  have 
been  turned  out  by  the  score,  in  addition  to 
smaller  guns,  for  army  use,  by  the  hundreds. 
The  main  shop  in  the  plant  is  1000  feet  long 
and  180  feet  wide.  It  is  filled  with  costly 
machinery,  and  guns,  chiefly  large  ones,  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  buildings  at  the  arsenal,  and  the 
plant  occupies  a  tract  of  138  acres  of  land. 

The  need  of  haste  in  the  present  crisis  has 
led  to  the  working  of  employees  in  double 
shifts.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work 
in  Federal  government  factories.  The  first 
shift  of  meifgoes  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  aftenioon.  The  night  shift  goes  on 
duty  at  4  p.m.,  and  w^orks  until  midniglit. 
About  600  men  are  at  work,  all  told.  It  re- 
quires about  one  year  to  build  a  12-inch  gun 
in  ordinary  times,  and  even  when  night  and 
day  work  goes  on  it  requires  nearly  nine 
months. 

The  Watervliet  arsenal  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1813,  It  first  consisted  of  about 
thirteen  acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  village  of  West  Troy.  The  land  cost 
about  $2500.  It  was  primarily  an  arsenal — a 
place  for  the  storage  of  war-supplies.  In  1815 
there  was  a  further  pin  chase  of  land,  and  in 
1828  thirty  more  acres  were  added.  From 
time  to  time  more  land  was  added,  until  its 
present  extent  of  territory  was  reached.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1887  that  the 
manufacture  of  modern  ordnance  was  begun 
there.  Although  the  government  has  con- 
tracted with  private  films  and  companies  for 
making  great  numbers  of  guns,  it  was  thought 
to  be  wise  for  the  War  Department  to  have 
its  owui  plant  as  well. 

The  immense  main  building  was  started  in 
1890,  and  not  finished  until  1894.  Since  then 
it  has  been  kept  busy  all  the  time.  This  main 
building  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
place.  It  has  in  its  ecpiipment  three  electric 
cranes  that  are  used  in  handling  the  guns  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  work  upon  them. 
One  of  these  cranes  has  a  lifting  capacity  of 


INTERIOR    OF    GPN-FACTORY,    WATERVLIET    ARSENAL. 
Four  12-incli  Coast-defence  Guns  in   Foreground,  ready   for  Shipment. 
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'ASSING    THE    GUARD   AT   THE 


30  tons ;  another  lifts  objects  weighing  as  much  as  75  tons, 
and  the  third  can  lift  130  tons^  These  cranes  pick  up 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  move  them  from  place  to  place 
with  the  ease  and  rapidity  that  a  porter  would  move  a 
barrel  in  a  factory.  They  are  the  greatest  time-savers  in 
the  way  of  machinery  probably  that  are  in  operation  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Altiiough  a  modern  cannon  is  a  ponderous  affair,  there 
are  few  things  manufactured  wdiich  require  tools  of  so 
great  delicacy  as  those  used  in  such  a  plant.  To  look 
at  a  finished"  gun,  one  would  scarcely  imagine  that  it 
required  a  tool" in  perfecting  it  that  would  measure  the 
one-thousaiidih  part  of  an  inch.  This  machine  is  called 
a  compositor.  Then  there  are  monster  lathes  for  turning 
the*  guns,  machines  for  boring,  machines  for  rifling,  and 
other  work  in  the  making  and^building  of  these  weapons, 
not  including  the  ponderous  machinery  required  in  cast- 
ing and  forming  the  ingot.  The  necessity  of  having  new 
machinery  for  some  of  the  processes  in  making  the  big 
16-inch  gun  added  enormously  to  its  cost. 

The  shrinking-pit  in  a  gun-factory  is  wdiere  probably 
the  most  delicate  work  in  the  plant  is  done.  It  is  where 
the  jackets  are  placed  on  the  long  tubes  of  the  cannon 
])roi)er.  The  jacket  on  a  gun  is  fitted  to  the  breach.  It 
is  heated  in  a  furnace  for  about  thirty  hours,  to  a  temper- 
ature of  700  de.£:rees.  Then  it  is  quickly  taken  to  the 
shrinking-pit.  where  the  cannon  proper  is  suspended,  muz- 
zle down.  The  glowing  jacket  is  lowered  gradually  and 
most  carefully  over  the  tube,  and  when  in  position— a 
matter  involving  an  adjustment  of  the  finest  character — is 
allowed  to  cool  and  giip  the  tube  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
leased. The  hoops  juid  bands  that  are  added  after  that  in 
the  building-up  process  of  manufacture  are  shrunk  on  the 
gun  while  it  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  ingot  from 
which  the  main  tube  of  the  16-inch  gun  at  Watervliet  was 
made  weighed,  when  cast  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
82,800  pounds.  The  jacket  forging  weighed  90,000  pounds. 
A  hole  had  to  be  bored  and  rifled  with  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  main  ingot;  the  tube  had  to  be  turned  perfectly 
round;  a  circular  hole,  exact  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch, 
had  to  be  made  in  the  jacket  ingot,  so  that  when  expand- 
ed by  heat,  in  order  to  slip  it  over  the  gun-tube,  and  con- 
tracted by  gradual  cooling  after  it  was  in  position,  it 
should  fit  the  tube  perfectly,  and  strengthen  it  to  resist  a 
pressure  of  no  less  than  38,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
when  the  gun  should  fire  its  ton  projectile. 

The  views  accompanying  this  article  illustrate  some  of 
the  stages  of  the  manvifacturing  and  finishing  processes 
at  Watervliet,  and  were  taken  by  permission  of  the  War 
Department,  and  through  the  especial  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Christiansen,  the  mechanical  engineer  and  master- 
mechanic  of  the  gun-factorv  at  the  arsenal. 


ANTON   SEIDL— 1850-1898. 

A  PROFOUNDLY  sad  and  sudden  occurrence  in  course 
of  a  musical  season  does  not  always  mean  an  actual  ca- 
lamity. But  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl,  a  w^eek  ago  last 
Mond*^ay,  coming  with  startling  unexpectedness,  falls  as  a 
positive  disaster  to  certain  of  the  highest  orchestral  in- 
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ANTON    SEIDb. 


terests  in  New  York  just  at  this  immediate  juncture  of 
events;  as  well  as  represents  a  melancholy  disturbance  to 
incidents  and  plans  independent  of  New  York's  own 
vivid  nuisical  life.  It  could  hardly  have  been  more  sud- 
den and  more  quickly  a  tra 
gedy.  Mr.  Seidl  was  appar- 
ently in  good  health;  some- 
what tired  out  with  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  the  season  now 
waning,  but  occupied  in  his 
arrangements  for  the  numer- 
ous engagements  yet  to  be  met 
in  town,  and  with  a  long  con- 
cert tour  in  this  country  at 
the  head  of  his  own  orches- 
tra before  him,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  opera  and  the 
Wagner  Festival  in  London. 
He  died  while  making  a  late 
afternoon  call  on  a  friend  and 
business  manager,  nnd  when 
on  his  way  liomew^ards  to  re- 
ceive some  special  guests  at 
dinner.  The  cause  was  acute 
gastritis,  as  defined  by  the 
physicians  called  in  ;  but  so 
sudden  an  end  was  almost 
mysterious,  swift  as  is  the  vio- 
lent malady  named.  The  fu- 
neral occurred  on  Thursday, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House,  before  a  large  assem- 
blage. Since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Damrosch  in  1885,  no  such 
incident  has  so  powerfully 
thrilled  and  shocked  the  mu- 
sical circles  of  our  country, 
and  no  such  public  tributes 
have  been  paid  to  any  resi- 
dent musician's  invaluable 
labors  and  esteemed  personality.  The  close  of  a  great 
season  is  darkened  with  sorrow  and  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  personal  and  professional  afliiction. 

Mr.  Seidl  was  Hungarian  by  actual  birth,  but  he  has 
been  identified  with  Germany  and  the  United  Slates  dur- 
ing a  brief  and  splendid  career.  Born  at  Buda-Peslh  in 
1850,  after  early  studies  at  Leipzig  lie  soon  became  a 
most  confidential  member  of  that  intimate  circle  around 
Wagner  and  Wagner's  family— with  it,  indeed,  often  as- 
sociated by  a  floating  legend^nore  closely  than  as  mei-e- 
ly  by  his  long  musical  secretaryship  to  Wagner  and  by 
Liszt's  affectionate  interest.  After  rapidly  rising  in  fame 
as  Wagner's  assistant  conductor  and  as  a  general  conductor 
at  Leipzig  (1878),  as  the  leader  of  the  Angelo  Neumann 
tour  with  the  Nibelungen  dramas  (1878),  and  at  Bremen's 
notable  city  opera  (1883-5),  Mr.  Seidl  was  engaged  foi- 
the  (old)  Metropolitan  Opera-House  by  Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Stanton,  to  succeed  Dr.  Damrosch.  In  SejUember,  1885, 
Mr.  Seidl  came  to  us.  From  that  time  the  bright  history  of 
the  Metropolitan's  years  of— exclusively — opera  in  Ger- 
man, the  tale  of  its  magnificent  and  now  historic  produc- 
tions of  Wagner's  works(including  the  comidete  Tetralogy, 
and  "The  Mastersingers,"  and  "Tristan"),  of  successes 
that  have  made  its  history  one  brilliant  forever  in  musical 
annals — it  has  almost  all  been  closely  the  story  of  Mr. 
Seidl's  efficiency  and  recognition,  lie  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  its  chaptersT  The  changes  jind  shiftings 
of  musical  policy  at  the  Opera-House  gradually,  but  firm- 
ly, worked  only  for  Mr.  Seidl's  more  permanent  authority 
and  honor  there.  Under  Mr.  Grau,  too,  his  career  and 
fame  had  lately  widened,  and  his  name  was  impressing 
itself  on  a  public  foreign  to  us  as  it  had  not  done  in  the 
past. 

Last  season's  London  and  Baireuth  performances  were 
doubtless  but  the  beginning  of  a  larger  international 
reputation  than  ever  before.  The  fair  splendors  of  a 
quite  new  career  were  appaiently  before  Mr.  Seidl.  And 
since,  with  all  his  specialistic  charges,  as  an  operatic  di- 
rector, he  had  identified  himself  as  the  conductor  of  such 
orchestral  societies  and  concert  series  as  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Brighton  Beach  seasons,  the  Seidl  Society,  the  Astoria, 
the  Chickering  Hall,  tlie  various  concerts  and  tours  of  his 
own  band,  his  life  was  of  exceptional  concert  industry.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  so  abrupt  a  conclusion  of  all  its 
varied  concerns  means  grave  and  tangled  complications  in 
our  city's  immediate  future,  as  well  as  a  doloi-ous  hour  to 
all  who  esteemed  and  admired  the  musician  and  the  unas- 
suming, amiable,  sincere  man. 

Mr.  Seidl  was,  in  fact,  an  unusual  musician — a  conductor 
in  his  field  with  no  superior  whosoever  —  and  in  many 
traits  lie  w^as  an  unusual  man.  He  was  educated  in  much 
besides  his  profession.  His  general  culture  was  wide. 
As  a  conductor  he  was  among  the  first  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly and  peculiarly  as  concerned  the  interpretation  of 
Wagner's  scores.  By  inheritance,  by  tradition,  by  genius, 
by  training,  Seidl  was  a  lord  and  a  master  in  the  delivery 
of  Wagner,  as  have  been  only  half  a  dozen  Wagner  lead- 
ers, since  Wagnerism  first  uttered  its  messages  to  the 
operatic  stage.  Those  wlio  have  heard  him  lead  Wagner's 
greatest  pages  will  never  forget  how  Mr.  Seidl  disclosed 


their  contents.  His  individuality  in  Wagnerism  is  not 
likely  to  be  attained  by  new  men — at  least  not  with  us 
who  know  what  he  was  wont  to  do.  In  a  wide  range  of 
classic  and  modern  dramatic  opera — '  'Don  Giovanni,"  "Fi- 
delio,"  *' Euryanthe,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba  " — he  was 
admirable.  As  a  director  of  orchestral  concerts  in  gen- 
eral Mr.  Seidl,  naturally  enough,  was  unequal,  and  often 
not  felicitous. 

But  it  is  to  be  said  to  his  honor  in  this  quality 
that  he  conducted  Bach,  Mozart,  and  several  of  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies  with  masterly  insight.  (He  was  to 
lead  the  "Ninth  Symphony"  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concerts,  during  the  same  week  that  brought  death  to 
him.)  As  a  composer  Mr.  Seidl  made  no  pretensions,  and 
was  too  busy  to  disclose  his  originality,  except  in  his  or- 
chestral transcriptions,  including  the  superb  "Bach  Di- 
vertimento" one,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  a  few^ 
seasons  ago.  He  has  been  spoken  of  lately  as  engaged  on 
an  opera. 

But  the  story  of  the  personality,  the  industry,  the  indi- 
vidualism, of  Mr.  Seidl  cannot  be  told  in  a  brief  new^spa- 
per  notice.  He  was  too  great  a  leader  for  that.  Few 
directors  so  plainly  fall  into  perspective  at  once.  His 
keen,  fine  face,  his  serious,  dignified  manner,  his  deep 
musicianship,  will  long  be  our  memory.  The  future  held 
so  much  for  him,  beyond  doubt.  But  Death  is  the  intent, 
sombre  leader  of  all  this  orchestra  of  life;  and  at  his  sig- 
nal Anton  Seidl  too  must  needs  cease  to  play  his  part,  and 
must  leave  us.     So  comes  a  silence  to  sadden  and  to  per- 
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turb  a  whole  community,  and  to  grieve  all  those  musical 
circles  of  Europe  yet  in  touch  with  his  merits  and  his 
mastery.  E.  Iren.^us  Stevenson, 


WASHINGTON. 

April  i,  1898. 

Within  the  last  week  the  Cuban  complication  has 
taken  an  imexpected  turn  in  Congress.  The  3Iai7ie  epi- 
sode has  come  to  the  front,  and  the  idea  of  intervening 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  reconcentrados 
has  been  shifted  to  a  secondary  place.  The  President 
still  prefers  to  treat  the  Mai?ie  affair  as  a  thing  apart;  but 
it  is  that,  more  than  the  stories  of  suffering,  wdiich  has 
moved  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  both  Senate 
and  House  to  prepare  resolutions  looking  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cuban  independence,  and  armed  intervention,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  our  position. 

The  elections  held  in  Spain  and  Cuba  a  week  ago  re- 
sulted, as  Avas  expected,  in  a  victory  for  the  government. 
Inspired  by  a  hope  that  this  assurance  of  popular  support 
would  make  Sagastaand  his  colleagues  more  open  to  dip- 
lomatic approach,  the  President  entered  upon  a  new  and 
final  negotiation,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war  in  Cuba.  The  leaders  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  warned  him  that,  in  view  of  the  feeling  of  exas- 
peration there,  it  was  uncertain  how  long  the  members 
could  be  held  in  check.  They  w^ere  assured  that  if  they 
w^ould  abstain  from  any  aggressive  action  till  the  close  of 
the  w^eek,  they  should  then  have  a  full  statement  of  the 
diplomatic  situation,  and  could  proceed  intelligently  to 
their  next  step.  An  informal  compact  was  made  on  this 
basis,  and  the  only  attempt  to  overset  the  programme— a 
resolution  recognizing  Cuban  independence,  sprung  upon 
the  House  by  Representative  Bailey  of  Texas  — was 
promptly  snuffed  out  by  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order, 
the  Chair  being  sustained,  on  appeal,  by  a  close  party  vote 
of  180  to  139. 

On  Friday  the  President  gave  a  brief  statement  to  the 
press  that  his  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  government 
had  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  that  he 
would  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress  in  a  special 
message  as  soon  as  he  could  prepare  one.  This  message 
will  go  in  to-morrow  or  Wednesday.  Meanwhile  the 
most  that  is  known  as  to  the  attitude  of  Spain  is  that  she 
has  already  provided  for  the  release  of  the  reconcentrados, 
and  appropriated  $600,000  to  relieve  their  necessities  and 
restore  them  to  normal  conditions  of  life,  and  that  she 
will  agree  to  an  armistice  till  the  new  Cuban  Autonomist 
Legislature  can  consider  the  situation.  In  no  wise,  how- 
ever, has  she  consented  to  make  Cuban  independence  a 
subject  of  discussion. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  still  insist  that  they  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  United  States  involved  in  war  with  Spain,  but 
that  our  simple  recognition  of  independence  of  their  re- 
public will  accomplish  all  they  wish.  Meanwhile  the  Senate 
has  discussed  Mr.  Lodge's  project  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  from  Denmark,  with  a  view  of  giving 
us  a  coaling  station;  but  the  Danish  government  appears 


April  9,  1898. 

to  be  rt'liictaiit  to  do  anything  wliicli  niiirltt 
be  iuierpreted  by  Spain  as  an  unfriendly  act 
in  the  present  crisis. 

'I' lie  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
the  report  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  was 
received  last  Monday  was  highly  impressive. 
The  chaplain's  opening  prayer  had  made 
pointed  references  to  the  international  crisis, 
and  appealed  for  Divine  guidance  through  a 
period  so  stirring  to  the  passions  of  men. 
The  galleries  were  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  long  queues  ran  out  into  the  corridors, 
almost  blockading  passage  there.  Some  rou- 
tine business  hnd  been  transacted  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  session;  but  as  the  door 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  opened,  and  the 
Vice-President  ordered  proceedings  suspend- 
ed to  receive  a  message  from  the  President,  an 
expectant  hush  fell  upon  Senators  and  spec- 
tators. As  the  last  Senator  who  had  any 
business  to  offer  took  his  seat,  his  associates 
laid  aside  their  writing  and  reading  and  set- 
tled themselves  in  attentive  attitudes,  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries  bent  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  the  Vice-President  drew  the  man- 
uscript from  its  wrapping  and  handed  it  to 
the  clerk. 

Even  the  dreary  singsong  of  the  reading 
did  not  abate  the  earnestness  of  the  attention 
paid  to  every  line  and  word,  till,  as  the  end 
was  reached,  Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota 
moved  the  reference  of  message,  report, 
and  accompanying  papers  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, and  the  assembled  multitude  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief. 

Preparations  for  national  defence  still  go 
on  actively  in  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments. News  has  reached  this  country  of 
the  purchase  of  another  cruiser  abroad.  A 
novelty  has  been  added  to  the  naval  estab- 
lishment, called  tl)e  mosquito  fleet.  Petty 
squadrons  formed  of  tugs  and  yachts,  partly 
protected,  and  armed  with  rapid-fire  guns, 
will  be  stationed  at  various  exposed  ports, 
and  manned  by  naval  militia.  It  is  suggested 
tliat  when  an  attack  is  expected  at  any  par- 
ticular port,  several  of  these  squadrons  may 
be  assembled  at  that  point,  and  make  a  pretty 
formidable  defensive  force. 

In  a  consultation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Na- 
val Academy  the  other  day,  it  was  decided 
to  waive  the  final  examinations  for  gradu- 
ation at  Annapolis  this  year,  and  to  give  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  their  di- 
plomas two  months  in  advance,  so  that  they 
may  be  at  once  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  have  not  kept 
up  their  first  active  pace.  For  this  reason 
the  department  is  disposed  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  lenity  in  the  cases  of  men 
under  charges  of  desertion.  Those  who 
have  made  good  previous  records,  and  whose 
fault  was  merely  technical,  will  probably  be 
received  back,  and  the  charge  entered 
against  their  names  will  be  changed  from 
desertion  to  "straggling." 

Notice  has  been  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  organization  of  a  National 
Volunteer  Reserve,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  number  of  veteran  officers,  Northern  and 
Southern.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  some  two 
million  citizens  of  proper  age  and  physical- 
ly able  to  bear  arms,  who  are  to  sign  a  pledge 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President  or  of 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States  and 
Territories  for  volunteers  in  case  of  war.  It 
is  hoped  by  this  means  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  great  and  impressive  popular  uprising 
for  the  defence  of  the  government,  and  avoid 
many  of  the  delays  incident  to  the  raising  of 
a  volunteer  army  which  caused  such  embar- 
rassment in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war. 
Lieutenant- General  John  M.  Schofield,  IT. 
S.  A.  (retired),  and  Lieutenant-General  James 
Longstreet,  of  the  late  Confederate  army,  are 
leading  spirits  in  the  movement. 

Some  alarm  was  aroused  in  Washington  on 
Friday  night  by  a  cable  despatch  stating  that 
the  Spanish  torpedo  flotilla  had  reached 
Porto  Rico.  The  discredit  throw^n  upon  the 
report  by  the  navigation  experts  at  the  Navy 
Departnient  was  justified  by  the  authentic 
news  received  later  that  the  advance  mem- 
bers of  the  flotilla  had  reached  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  where  they  had  temporarily  put  in. 
This  flotilla,  the  arrival  of  which  in  our  wa- 
ters had  been  dreaded  by  those  who  realize 
its  strength  and  suspect  a  hostile  purpose  in 
its  coming,  consists  of  six  vessels:  three  tor- 
pedo-boats—the Ariete,  the  Azor,  and  the 
Rayo—iiud  three  torpedo  -  boat  -  destroyers, 
the  Furor,  the  Terror,  and  the  Pltiton.  The 
AHete  and  the  Rayo  are  97-ton  boats,  each 
147.5  feet  long,  and  armed  with  four  im- 
pounder rapid-fire  guns,  and  three  and  two 
torpedo-tubes, respectively.  The  Azor\^i\  108- 
ton  boat,  134.5  feet  long,  and  with  the  same 
armament  as  Ariete.  The  destroyers  are  steel 
vessels,  the  Favor  and  Terror  being  twins,  of 
380  tons,  220  feet  in  length,  and  armed  with 
two  14  pounder  and  two  6-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns,  two  37-millimetre  automatic  guns — all 
of  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  design— and  two 
torpedo-tubes.  The  Pluton  is  a  400-ton  ves- 
sel, 225  feet  long,  carrying  two  12-pounders, 
two6-pounders,"and  two  1-pounders,  and  two 
torpedo-tubes.  The  flotilla  is  in  convoy  of 
a  cruiser  taken  from  the  transatlantic  mer- 
chant fleet,  of  3084  tons  displacement,  363.6 
feet  long,  and  armed  with  5|-inch  Hontoria 
guns. 

On  Wednesday  another  fleet  of  Spanish 
war-vessels  set  sail  from  Cartagena,  bound 
westward.  It  consisted-of  the  armored  cruis- 
er Infanta  Maria  Teresa^  a  sister  ship  to  the 
Vizcaya;  the  armored  ci'uisei-  Crutohal  (John, 
and  a  formidable  torpedo-boat-destroyer,  the 
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Destr actor.  The  war-ships  Pelayo  and  Car- 
Ion  v.,  which  have  been  in  French  ports,  have 
sailed  for  Cartagena, evidently  to  be  prepared 
there  for  foreign  service.  Tlie  Vizcayaimi\ 
Almirante  Oquendo  have  meanwhile  left 
Havana  harbor,  apparently  to  meet  the  tor- 
pedo flotilla  at  Martinique,  and  escort  it  into 
West  Indian  waters. 

The  funeral  of  Lieutenant  Friend  W.  Jen- 
kins, one  of  the  two  young  officers  lost  in 
the  Maine  disaster,  occurred  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  Pittsburg  join- 
ing in  the  obsequies.  The  body  lay  in 
state  for  two  hours  at  the  Allegheny  Post- 
oflace,and  later  at  the  Pittsburg  Court-house, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  tolling  as  the  citi- 
zens filed  by  the  bier.  Business  was  practi- 
cally suspended,  and  the  whole  population 
thronged  the  streets.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion was  made  up  of  militia  regiments,  a 
detachment  of  naval  reserves,  the  local 
Grand  Army  posts,  and  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, and  headed  by  General  Wiley 
and  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  service  for 
the  dead  was  read  at  Christ  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  Robert  Meech.  The  burial 
w^as  in  Uniondale  Cemetery,  where  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  fired  over  the  grave  and 
an  American  flag  planted  at  its  head. 

FiiANCis  E.  Leupp. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  sliould  always  be  used  for  ctiildren  teetliing. 
It  sootlies  the  cliild,  softens  tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrha^a. 


Heavy  stomach  in  the  morning  ?  A  dash  in  water 
of  Abbott's  Original  Angostura  Bitters.  Sun 
shines  all  day.  Abbott's,  the  genuine  original.— [^^/f. J 


Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [ytc/x.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 

LYONS 

Silk  &  Wool  Fabrics. 

Popeline    Olga,  Glace,  and 

Plain    Poplins. 

Barre    and    Corded    Silk 

and    Wool    Fabrics. 

Fleur    de    Velours,    Bengaline. 

NEW  YORK. 


kRTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLIXR^j 


BRIGHrSJISEASE 

A  Patient  of  74  Years  Rescued  from 
Imminent  Death,  by 

Buffalo 

LiTHiA  Water 

A  case  stated  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Laird, 

Blember    of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society^  Member  American  Medical 
Association^  a7id  formerly  Resident  Physician  at  the  Springs: 

'Mr. ,  age  74,  arrived  at  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  in  an  exceedingly 

prostrate  condition,  exhibiting  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Bright's  Disease, viz.: 
puffiness  of  the  face,  eyes  suffused,  impaired  vision,  breathing  labored  and 
distressed,  heart  involved,  inability  to  take  a  recumbent  position  for  any 
length  of  time,  feet  and  legs  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  wear  his  shoes, 
and  Uraemic  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  generally  asleep  when 
sitting  in  his  chair.  Examination  of  the  Urine  the  day  after  his  arrival,  both 
chemical  and  microscopical,  showed  the  presence  of  albumen,  tube-casts,  and 
epithelium,  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  Bright's  Disease.  This  situation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  his  advanced  years,  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
benefit  from  any  remedy.  He  was  put,  however,  upon  the  water  of  Spring  No.  2, 
which,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  gratification,  proved  promptly  and  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  rested  comfortably  in  bed,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  several  months  previous.  His  improvement,  excepting 
an  intermission  at  one  time  of  a  few  days,  was  continuous  and  steady  during  a  stay 
of  twelve  weeks  at  the  Springs,  and  so  rapid  that  when  he  left,  not  only  had  all 
symptoms  of  his  trouble  entirely  disappeared,  but  he  had  gained  largely  in 
flesh,  and  possessed  a  healthful  vigor  by  no  means  common  to  men  of 
his  years." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Wster  '^  '^^f;  ^^ampS  ''^^^'^L^^''^'' 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  ist. 


^^'"^^  i^l^a-ys  be  remembered,  because, 
no  matter  how  much  the  price  has 
been  reduced  from  year  to  year,  the 
quaHty  has  improved  each  season. 


4< 
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always  will    mean    "the   best   there  is 
in  wheels." 


This  season  they  are 

$60 

Unique  booklet  free  at  all  Rambler  Ageyicies. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

CJhioaffo,    Boston,    Detroit,    New    York, 

AV  asliinston,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 

Buffalo,    Cleveland,    I^ondon. 
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WILLIAMS'  SOAPS  are  for  sale  everywhere,  but 
if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you,  we  mail  them— to 
any  address— postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts.  THE 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts.  _ 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 

Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

Williams* Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'). Six 

Round  Cakes,  1  lb.,  40c.      Exqui  nte 

also  for  toilet.  Trial  cake  for  2c.stainp 


J.B.WlLLl|l|nSGO. 

Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  U.S.A. 

London,  64  Gt.  Russel  St, 
I  Sydney,  161  Clarence  St. 


SHAVING 
SOAPS 

excell  all  others  in  the 
peculiar  softening  action  on 
the  beard.  and  the  wonderfully 
«ealing-creamy-Never-Drying 

LATHER. 


He  isaPiiUic  Benefactor  KT^'isfi 
OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  al  1  leading  physiciana. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sduilili  &  Co.  BrsSylnd., 


are  perfect  in   action.    Over  401 
years*  experience  ^ides  the  man-l 
ufactnre.    Get  the  improved.    No  ] 
tacks  reguired.    To  avoid  imita- 
tions.notice  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


"MY    OWN"    CYCLES 

With  Patent  CointMiied  Automatic  Coaster 
and  Brake.  Coast  with  pedals  stu- 
'  tioiinr.v  and  feet  on  them;  nothing^ 
fine  since  invention  of  pneumatics. 
From  Factory  straight  to  Rider  Below  Jobbinjr  prices. 
NO  TR/\8H,*NO  JOB  LOTS.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
special   utler.       F.  8.   BE.VVIS,  8t  B  8t.,  Peoria,  111. 


SOHMEB 

Heads  tlie  I^istoftlie 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The    buying   public    will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one 
of  a  similar-sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 
Ourname  spells: 


S-O— M— 


New  York 
Warerooms 


IVI— E— R 

SOHMCR  BUILDING 

Fifth  A-e..  cor  22d'St. 
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IVERS  &  POND       Easy  Payments. 


Pianos. 


Strictly  first-class.  Require  less  tun- 
ing and  prove  more  durable  than  any 
other  pianos  manufactured.  227  pur- 
chased by  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  largest  College  of 
Music  in  the  world,  and  over  500  Ivers 
&  Pond  Pianos  used  in  two  hundred  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  Catalogue 
and  valuable  information  mailed  free. 
Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment 
and  monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  m  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A  per- 
sonal letter  containing  special  prices  and 
full  description  of  our  easy  payment 
plans,  free  upon  application. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company, 

114  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 

to  explode  or 

take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Our  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above* 

Sefid  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 
Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


.NEAR    THE    RHINE.. 


WIESBADEN 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FAVORABLE    CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 
Open  throughout  the  year :    Spring:,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  \\  inter  Seasons. 

Celebrated  Salt  Baths,  55  I>eg:rees  Keaumur. 
39  Bath-houses,  with  1000  Bathing  Cabinets,  Shower  and  Needle  Baths,  etc. 
Over  100  favorite  hotels,  houses  with  furnished  rooms,  etc. 
Cold-water  cures,  Electric,  Pine-needles,  Russian,  Roman,  Irish,  Steam,  Moor  baths;     also  Air  baths, 
Steam  baths,  and  Medical  baths  of  all  kinds.      Electrotherapy,  Orthopedic,  Movement  cures,  Massage 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  nervous  complaints.      Morphine  cures,  etc.    Celebrated  Eye,  Diet,  Kneipp, 
Earth,  Milk  cures,  etc.      All  Mineral  waters,  etc.      Inhalation  cures. 

Covered  halls,  promenades,  in  Autumn,  Grape  cure.  Celebrated  specialists. 
J^"f-house  with  Ct)ncert,  Reading  (over  300  periodicals),  Conversation,  Play,  Dance,  Restaurant  halls, 
and  beautiful  Park.  Three  Concerts  daily.  Renowned  special  fetes,  such  as  Garden  and  Night, 
I«  irevrorks,  Kacing,  Regattas,  Balls,  Ke-unions,  Concerts,  Artistic  Coryphees,  Lectures, 
etc.  Lawn-tennis,  Bicycle  Tracks,  Picturesque  views,  Great  Forests.  Kiclily  endowed 
Royal  Theatre,  Opera.      Theatre    first-class.      Numerous   private  Theatres'  (Operettas, 

Specialties,  etc.),  Museum,  Art  (ialleries,  Permanent  Expositions. 
The  best  society,  fashionable  residences,  comfortable  dwellings,  villas,  fiats,  etc.      Celebrated  schools, 

(classical,  boarding,  music).      Eow  tax  rate.      Centre  for  travellers. 
Illustrated  prospectus  sejit  free  o7i  application  to  the  via7iager  of  the  Klir-Alli^talt,,  Wiesbadei 


%l\Ol-ETTES  .  cZAR| 

^     /p^/ir'S    viOlBtS)    mj \# concentrated  ^ 

\  y^***  1^      rEHFUMES  ■ 

LATEST  NOVELTIES   SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  :  I 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DnCHESSE,  FUNKIA  ol  JAPAR  T 

r^.  T^-ECS-'RA.TSriD  iORiZA'PERFUMERY).   ll,F*lace  de  la  Madeleine,  JRAFflS. 


^Patronize  Ameriqn  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  byAmepicsn  Labop 


JNEWTOSK. 


Buying  Dress  Fabrics  at  this  Store 

whether  one  buys  them  across  a  counter  or  through  the  mails, 
gives  positive  safety  on  at  least  two  points:— 

First,  that  the  style  is  new,  carefully  selected,  and  correct.  If  it's  an  old 
style  still  in  favor,  we'll  tell  you  so,  and  make  the  price  right. 

Second,  that  the  fabric  is  precisely 
what  we  say  it  is.  We  don't  take  the 
manufacturer's  word  for  anything.  Widths 
are  by  our  yard-stick,  not  by  a  mill  ticket. 
If  we  say  that  a  color  is  fast,  it  is  fast,  for 
before  we  say  that  it  is,  we  have  boiled  it 
and  treated  it  with  chemicals  to  test  it. 
All  wool  means  all  laool — not  even  a  tenth 
part  cotton.  Same  way  with  all  linen 
and  all   silk. 

Whatever  else  our  news-letters  may  be, 
they  are  truthful.      They  may  not  always 
interest  you,  but  you  will  learn  to  always  believe  them. 

We  are  having  a  tremendous  run  just  now  on  our  Cotton  Fabrics.  It  is 
probably  the  largest  assortment  ever  gotten  together  in  one  store.  Cotton 
dress  stufifs  are  very  good  things  to  test  a  store  with.  They  are  cheap— big 
assortments  don't  cost  much,  so  the  question  of  leadership  comes  down  to  the 
three  points  of 

Styles,   Qualities,   and    Prices. 

We'd  like  you  to  test  our  leadership  on  exactly  those  points.  It's  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  description  in  such  an  immense  variety  as  this,  but  here  are  some 
hints  of  kinds  and  prices,  and  samples  will  do  the  rest: 


Printed  Ombre  Striped    Lawns,  at  8c. 

Printed  Spiral  Striped   Lawns,  at   Sc. 

Printed  Lawns,  at  loc. 

Printed  Striped  Organdies,  at   loc. 

I'rinted  Dimities,  at  I2^c. 

Printed   Madras  Cloth,  at  I2lc. 

Fine  Printed  Organdies,  at  I'sc,  17c.,  25c. 

Printed  Batiste,  at  I24c. 

Scotch  Cheviot,  at  35c. 

Scotch   Madras,  at  35c. 

Scotch   Ginghams,  at  i8c.  to  3TC. 

American  (iinghams,  at  6]c.  to  25c. 

Silk-and- Woof  Plaid   Madras,  at  45c. 


Cheviots,  at   loc.  to  25c. 
Madras,  at   I2|c.  to  25c. 
Calatea,  Striped   or   Plain,  at  35c. 
French  Printed  Organdie   Lisse,  at  35c. 
P^rench    Printed    Mousseline  .Carreaux,  at  35c. 
French   Printed   Organdie   Raye,  at  37l^c. 
PVench   Printed  Grenadine  Carreaux,  a*!  37jc. 
French  Printed  Plumeles,  at  45c. 
French   Printed   J*iques,  at   50c. 
Irish  Printed   Dimities,  at   25c. 
Irish  Printed    Linen   Lawns,  at   25c. 
Silk  -  and  -  Cotton     Mousseline     de     Soie,    at 
SOc. 


Section  253 


JOHN    WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 


(Please  acUiress  exactly  as  above) 


When  You 
Buy  a  Bicycle 

patronize  a  bicycle  dealer— one  who  has 
the  facilities  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  take  care  of  his  trade. 


STANDARD 
PRICES 

^CREScfeiVr 


^SOLD    BY    AGENTS 
^EVERYWHERE^ 


are  not  sold  in  department  stores,  and 
yottr  neighbor  can  purchase  a  Crescent 
as  cheap  as  you  can,  but  no  cheaper — 
at  the  CATALOGUE  PRICE. 

yh-t  Cata/oi^ue,  with  "  Care  of  the  Illiee/,'''  FKFI-. 

WESTERN     WHEEJL     WORKS 

CIIUA(^0.  Makers.  A'EW  lOKK. 


Your  Safety      3 

^S.     louna  oniy  on  ine  SF 

Bicycle  ^JSO^t 

_  t  is  well  worth  your  while  to     ^B^^  ^H^^   (   ■ 

^>.    study  the  WaverleylCatalogue.  >C 

2<        INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY         vP 
^J  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (^ 


Our  Price 
is  the 

Highest. 


Perry 


PNEUMATIC 
_       BICYCLE  SADDLES 

sell  for  from  $1  to  $2  more  than  other  sad- 
dles. They  cost  the  difference  to  make  and 
are  wjrth  it.  Send  for  "Saddle  Philosophy," 
and  have  it  proven  to  you.  No  matter  what 
saddle  you  are  riding,  we  want  you  to  ride  the 
**Perry''  for  two  weeks  It  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  and  you  needn't  buy  the  saddle 
unless  you  feel  that  you  can't  get  along  with- 
out it.  Send  us  $4,  giving  us  an  idea  whether 
you  are  small,  medium  or  large,  and  we  will 
send  saddle  prepaid,  and  after  two  weeks' 
trial  if  you  are  dissatisfied  return  the  saddle, 
and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

HARRIS  TOY  CO.,  Dept.  E,Toledo,  Ohio. 


WDTM  TME 

^Ol^Ccnturv^ 

HEADLIGHT/ 


rVri  oM"^  ISA 

VT*-i^^^  GOOD  O 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of  authors,    will   be    sent 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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POST-OFFICE    AT    ALLEGHENY,    PENNSYLVANIA,  WHERE    THE    BODY 
LAY    IN    STATE. 


FLORAL    DISPLAY   IN    THE    ROTUNDA    OP    THE    ALLEGHENY    COUNTY 
COURT-HOUSE. 


THE    PROCESSION    ENTERING    THE    CEMETERY.  THE    SCENE    AT    THE    GRAVE. 

FUNERAL    OF    LIEUTENANT    FRIEND    W.   JENKINS,  U.S.N.,  OF    THE    "MAINE,"    AT    ALLEGHENY,   PENNSYLVANIA,    MAKCH    oO,   ]81»8.— [See  Page  355.] 


During  Mr.  Whitney's  aJmencc  on  a  Hportinn  tou)'  around 
the  irorld,  in  the  intered  of  IIarper's  Weekly,  tliis  depart- 
ment  vnll  ])ubli,sk  contributions  from  well  -kuown  writers 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A   HARVARD    MAN   AT    OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN    CORBIN. 
v.— ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RUGBY. 


For  the  origin  of  Ainerican  Rugby  we  Iiave  to  look  to 
tlie  English  game  of  the  early  seventies.  As  1  have  said, 
this  was  a  game  of  closely  packed  scrummages  for  ofTence 
and  defence,  flanked  by  a  reserve  of  live  men  for  purposes 
of  defence  merely.  This  game  our  men  tried  to  learn 
from  a  study  of  tlie  printed  rules  of  the  Rugby  Union, 
About  the  only  teams  to  have  any  actual  experience  of  the 
game  as  properly  played  were  the  Harvard  teams,  which 
had  occasional  matches  with  Canadian  universities.  In 
the  course  of  time,  partly  because  of  the  confusion  and 
obscurity  in  the  wording  of  the  Rugby  rules,  partly  in 
consequence  of  a  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules, which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  since  proved  only  too  characteristic, 
and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  no  less  characteristic 
ingenuity — our  players  little  by  little  altered  the  game. 
There  is  no  clearer  indication,  in  fact,  of  the  mental  and 
temperamental  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
Englishman  than  is  found  in  the  history  of  Rugl)y  football. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  ball  to  pop  out  of  the  scrum, 
as  any  self-respecting  Englisliman  of. that  period  would 
liave  done,  we  took  matters  in  our  own  hands — or,  to  be 
more  literal,  we  took  the  ball  to  our  feet — and  regularly 
heeled  it  out  whenever  w^e  thought  we  could  gain  by  the 
play.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  exactly  what  the  English 
players  learned  to  do  in  time;  but  the  respect  for  English 
tradition  is  so  much  stronger  in  tlie  loyal  Canadian  than 
in  home-born  Briton  that  when  w^e  anticipated  the  devel- 
opment it  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  matches  between  Har- 
vard and  the  Canadians.  Thus  the  only  live  source  of 
English  football  tradition  in  America  went  by  the  board. 

As  our  game  increased  in  popularity  a  series  of  wholly 
new  features  was  introduced.  So  great  did  the  advantage 
of  heeling  out  appear  that  forward  play  developed  into  a 
scrabble  to  get  possession  of  the  ball.  This  must  have 
caused  much  blind  hacking  and  other  brutality.  The  in- 
itial struggle  was  soon  obviated  by  permitting  the  centre 
forward  to  snap  back  the  ball — at  first  with  his  foot,  and 
then  with  his  hand.  This  of  course  involved  the  "  pos- 
session of  the  ball,"  granted  which,  passing,  as  the  Eng- 
lish understand  it  (wliich  involves  great  risk  of  "losing 
the  ball "),  is  impossible.  The  introduction  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  ball  marks  the  birth  of  the  American  game. 

This  innovation  revolutionized  the  game  of  the  for- 
wards. "Packs,"  and  even  the  more  modern  features  of 
English  scrumming— all  of  which  depend  upon  perfect 


neutrality  of  possession— were  no  longer  feasible.  The 
opposing  rushers  lined  up  face  to  face,  and  sought  only  to 
protect  or  to  aid  in  the  running  of  their  backs,  or  to  tackle 
the  backs  of  their  opponents.  In  other  words,  the  pos- 
session of  the  ball  implied  that  a  side  should  either  attack 
with  all  its  forces,  or  stand  wholly  upon  the  defensive. 

At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  our  game  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  weaker  side,  so  long  as  it  did  not  "  lose  the 
ball"  by  fumbling  or  otherwise,  was  able  to  keep  the 
stronger  side  from  scoring,  and  ohen  did  this  throughout 
a  game.  To  prevent  blocked  games,  it  was  ruled  that  if 
a  side  failed  to  gain  five  yards  in  three  successive  attempts, 
it  should  lose  the  ball.  This  is  the  origin  of  counting 
downs— the  second  great  feature  of  our  game. 

The  number  of  players  meanwhile  Imd  been  reduced 
to  eleven.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  game  was  be- 
coming, as  a  whole,  more  fast  and  open. 

Each  of  these  innovations,  it  is  evident,  tended  away 
from  the  blind  struggle  which  is  still  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  the  parent  game,  and  in  the  direction  of  clever, 
w el  1  -  o rga  n  i  z  e d  p  1  ay . 

The  fact  that  our  game  consists  of  a  succession  of 
*'runs"  led  to  the  invention  of  various  "plays."  At 
tirst  these  consisted  in  a  combination  between  two  or 
three  of  the  "rushers"  and  the  back  who  was  running 
with  the  ball.  Guard  and  tackle  would  "make  a  hole" 
in  the  opposing  line,  or  tackle  and  end  would  block 
off  their  men  so  that  he  might  "circle  the  end."  These 
plays,  which  are  a  logical  result  of  the  possession  of  the 
ball,  involve  a  clear  breach  of  the  off-side  rule,  and  pointed 
the  way  toward  the  flagrant  off-side  of  "interference." 
The  idle  half-back  would  run  ahead  of  the  man  with  the 
ball,  while  the  full-back  would  perhaps  ram  him  through 
the  "  hole  "  from  behind.  When  these  tricks  were  brought 
out  they  were  formally  protested  as  involving  off-side 
play;  butTiugby  traditions  were  so  weak,  and  so  obvi- 
ously grew  out  of  an  entirely  different  game,  while  the 
strategic  advantage  of  interference  was  so  vast,  that  we 
altered  our  definition  of  off-side.  The  development  of 
interference  was  logical  and  inevitable. 

Y^ale  was  the  first  to  take  advantage — under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Walter  Camp — of  the  enormous  possibili- 
ties of  interference.  The  teams  of  1891-2  brought  out 
plays  in  which  every  man  in  the  eleven  had  a  definite 
part  to  perform,  and  the  success  of  which  depended — as 
in  real  warfare — upon  every  man's  performing  his  part. 
Then  Mr.  Lorin  F.  Deland  taught  the  Harvaid  eleven  his 
wonderful  strategic  plays,  in  which,  by  a  clever  evasion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  rules,  momentum  was  added  to  interfer- 
ence. Thus  the  spirit  of  manipulation,  which  at  first  led 
to  an  abolition  of  promiscuous  roughness  in  the  scrum- 
mage, led  us  back  to  a  roughness  which  was  no  less  real 
because  founded  upon  stratagem. 

That  this  roughness  is  a  permanent  feature  of  the  game 
no  one  will  believe  for  a  moment,  for  the  dominant  spirit 
of  our  sport  has  always  been  one  of  stratagem  rather  than 
of  brute  force.  xAlready  our  football  experts,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  hospitable  advances  from  the  University  Ath- 
letic Club,  have  framed  rules  for  the  purpose  of  moder- 
ating the  game.  The  good  effect  of  these  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  partisan  desire  to  win  a  game  at  any  cost  often 
makes  our  coaches  cleverer  at  evading  laws  than  at  mak- 


ing them,  so  that  the  left  hand  has  been  known  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  right;  but  the  spirit  of  moderation  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  in  the  end  it  nuist  con(|uer. 

11. 

The  particulars  in  which  our  game  is  most  susceptible 
of  m()(leration  are  mainly  the  results  of  the  two  vital 
principles  of  American  Rugby — the  possession  of  the  ball 
and  interference.  AVhen  a  man  is  tackled  in  our  game 
he  does  not  dare  to  pass  the  ball,  for  fear  his  side  will  lose 
po'^session  of  it.  Our  rule  is  therefore  to  tackle  low  and 
fell  the  runner  in  his  tracks,  so  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
ball,  and,  if  possible,  make  the  runner  drop  it  in  order  that 
the  tackler's  side  may  snatch  it  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  runner  is  in  duty  bound  to  struggle  on  the  ground  un- 
til he  has  gained  the  last  inch,  so  that  as  many  men  as  the 
law  allow^s  pile  on  top  of  him  to  arrest  his  gains  and 
make  him  cry  "  down."  The  most  brilliant  tackier  is  the 
one  who  can  slam  his  man  hardest  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  best  runner  the  one  who  can  struggle  farthest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  In  England  it  Ts  still  fair  play  to 
grab  a  man  by  the  ankle,  but  in  order  to  prevent  a  pass 
the  tackier  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  aims  at  the  ball.  The 
result  is  that  a  man  is  seldom  slammed  to  the  earth  as  he 
should  be  in  our  game.  And  once  a  man  is  down,  there 
is  none  of  tlie  sow  bug  business  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
The  rule  plainly  states  that  "in  the  event  of  any  player 
holding  or  running  with  the  ball  being  tackled,  and  the 
1)0.11  fairly  held,  he  must  at  once  cry  'down,'  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  down. "  The  comparative  harmlessness  of  Eng- 
lish tackling  is  aptly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  men 
wear  flannel  shorts  instead  of  quilted  breeches,  and  have 
bare  knees  instead  of  stuffed  knee-pads.  Y^et  this  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  an  English  field  is  kept  green  and 
^pi"J"Sy  by  the  autumn  and  winter  rains.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  conclude  tliat  English  tackling  is  child's  play. 
And  piling  up  is  at  least  not  unknown,  for  one  may  always 
dispute  as  to'when  the  ball  is  fairly  held. 

Of  the  dangers  of  our  mass  plays  and  interference,  so 
much  has  been  said  of  late  and  so  many  stringent  rules 
framed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  mass  plays,  the  charges  of  brutality  have,  I 
should  say,  been  rather  overdone.  When  men  are  wedged 
together  they  protect  one  another,  and,  even  with  considera- 
ble momentum,  tiie  crushing  can  scarcely  be  greater  than 
in  an  excited  election  crowd.  The  legislation  against 
mass  plays  is  probably  due  to  an  intelligent  desire  on  the 
par:  of  the  experts  to  make  the  game  niore  interesting  by 
making  it  more  open.  The  dangers  of  interference  in  the 
open  seem  to  me  distinctly  greater.  The  colliding  players 
not  only  run  directly  at  each  other,  but  their  speed  is 
quadrupled.  When  a  man  is  blocked  off  he  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  violently  upon  the  far  from  tender  bosom  of  our  No- 
vember Mother-earth.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  American  eleven  will  remember  the  constant  cry 
of  the  coaches:  "Put  your  man  out  of  the  play;  knock 
him  on  the  ground!"  My  own  observation  has  been  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  serious  and  lasting  injuries  are  got 
in  the  open.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  American 
game  has  exaggerated  the  most  dangerous  features  of 
the  two  English  games— the  tackling  of  English  Rugl)y 
and  the  "charging"  or  body-checking  of  the  Association 
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game.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  our  game  is  not  inevitably 
brutal.  Wiieii(3ver  two  elevens  go  into  a  contest  with  a 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  our  rules,  as  happen- 
ed in  the  chief  games  last  fall,  and  in  certain  previous 
years  remembered  by  the  enthusiast,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  object  to  the  play  on  the  score  of  roughness.  ^  The 
facts  I  have  stated  are  important  chiefly  as  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  a  sportsmanlike  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  comparative  innocence 
of  the  English  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  injured  player 
cannot  be  substituted.  When  a  player  is  disqualified  for 
rough  play  or  retired  on  account  of  injuries,  his  side  has 
to  finish  tlie  game  a  man  short.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  rule  could  not  be  adopted  in  America.  The  loss 
of  a  man  from  eleven  is  much  more  severely  felt  than 
from  fifteen;  it  would  be  more  fatal  to  our  team  -  play 
than  to  the  English  "combination";  and  the  temptation 
to  "lay  up"  a  clever  opponent,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  fresh  substitutes,  has  frequently  proved  too 
strong  for  the  sportsmanship  of  American  players,  would 
be  doubled.  Yet  the  idea  has  marked  ndvantages.  A 
man  will  think  twice  about  slugging  if,  when  disqualified, 
his  loss  cannot  be  supplied;  and  when  an  accident  is  as 
severely  felt  by  the  team  as  by  an  individual,  the  general 
style  of  play  must  moderate.  A  careful  adaptation  of 
the  rule  would  do  more  to  prevent  biutality  than  pages 
of  rules  and  folios  of  preachments.  For  instance,  it  might 
be  ordered  that  the  maximum  of  substitutions  on  either 
side  in  consequence  of  injuries  should  be  three,  or  even 
two,  and  that  a  side  indulging  in  slugging  might  lose  the 
slugger  without  the  privileij^e  of  substituting. 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  American  games  lies  in  the  severity  of  our  pre- 
liminary practice.  Our  season  is  so  short  and  our  game 
so  complicated,  that  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  highest  pitcli 
of  science  and  condition,  coaches  and  men  alike  are  con- 
stantly tempted  to  overwork.  Numbers  of  our  athletes 
enter  every  great  contest  bearing  injuries  that  the  slight- 
est accident  will  develop  into  sprains  or  dislocations. 
Four-fifths  of  the  hard  knocks  of  which  reporters  made 
so  much  in  the  great  games  are  only  slight  aggravations 
of  injuries  received  on  the  practice-field. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  is  already  a  distinct  move- 
ment in  favor  of  lessening  the  severity  of  practice.  The 
Harvard  authorities,  under  the  able  guidance  of  ^Ir. 
James  G.  Lathrop,  have  limited  each  day's  battle  to  pe- 
riods ranging  between  five  to  twenty-five  minutes,  as  the 
day  varied  or  the  season  advanced.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  under  this  regime  the  men  played  with  unpre- 
cedented "ginger."  In  fact,  as  the  final  team  had  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  these  brief  line- 
ups, the  men  simply  tore  up  the  earth.  In  the  first  sea- 
son of  the  new  regime  the  fittest  who  survived  this  strug- 
gle were  more  battered  and  bruised  than  any^  previous 
Harvard  eleven.  The  incident  shows  the  ditticulty  of 
teacliing  American  athletes  moderation — even  the  mild- 
mannered  sort  of  athletes  produced  at  Cambridge.  Yet 
experience  and  common-sense  are  correcting  this  fault,  and 
the  tendency  is  widespread  to  modify  the  severity  and 
tedium  of  football  practice. 

The  actual  difference  between  the  "practice"  of  an 
English  and  an  American  team  is  almost  incredible  to 
one  who  has  not  seen  it.  To  sift  the  candidates  for  an 
English  team  there  is  a  Freshman  match  and  a  Senior 
match,  with   perhaps   one   or   two  "squashes"  besides. 


Even  these  tests  are  largely  a  matter  of  form.  Men  are 
selected  chiefly  on  tlieir  public-school  reputations,  and  in 
consequence  of  good  work  in  a  college  fifteen.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  players,  so  familiar  to  us,  is  un- 
knowMi.  There  are  no  Camps  and  Delands  in  England — in 
fact,  no  coaching  of  any  kind,  as  Ave  understand  the  word. 
When  a  man  has  learned  the  game  at  his  public  school  or 
in  his  college,  he  has  learned  it  for  all  time,  though  he  will 
of  course  improve  by  playing  for  the  university.  The 
team  plays  a  game  or  two  a  week  against  the  great  club 
teams  of  England — Blackheath,  Richmond,  London  Scot- 
tish, Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Huddersfield — with  perhaps  a 
bit  of  informal  kicking  and  punting  betweentimes.  When 
the  weather  is  bad  they  lay  ofl"  entirely.  Thus  all  the 
deadly  worry  and  exhaustion  of  practice  are  avoided.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  college  teams,  which  seldom  or 
never  play  together  except  in  a  match  game.  They  may 
have  a  "  kickabout "  on  the  field  betweentimes,  but  this  is 
only  for  the  exercise  and  the  fun  of  it. 

III. 

The  virtue  of  such  temperance  is  that  it  makes  the 
English  game  much  more  moderate  and  sensible,  and, 
however  unscientific,  much  more  fun  to  play.  The  foot- 
ball limp  and  the  football  patch  are  far  from  being  thought 
the  final  grace  of  manhood.  Of  course  good  men  "crock," 
as  the}^  call  it,  every  season;  and  not  a  few  of  the  injuries 
are  as  serious  as  those  on  our  own  fields.  Yet  they  are  ac- 
cidents, not  incidents.  The  natural  physical  effect  of  the 
game  is  to  make  men  erect,  lithe,  and  sound.  And  the  ef- 
fect on  the  nervous  system  is  similar.  The  worried,  drawn 
features  of  the  American  player  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
game  are  unknown.  If  you  told  an  Englishman  that 
American  players  have  been  given  sulphonal  to  put  them 
to  sleep,  he  would  certainly  stare.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  football  should  be  anything  else  than  a  sport, 
an  exercise  that  brings  manly  powers  into  play. 

Delightful  as  the  English  spirit  is,  however,  to  one  ac- 
customed to  the  exaggerations  of  our  Ameiican  games,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  has  the  defects  of  its  quality.  If 
the  fifteen  show  what  we  should  call  a  disgraceful  lack 
of  form,  the  fringe  of  fellows  along  the  side-lines  smile, 
and  say  that  the  'varsity  billiard  tournament  has  interfered 
with  their  football.  In  an  inter-'varsity  match  I  saw  the 
Oxford  team,  which  w^as  fifty  per  cent,  the  better,  allow 
itself  to  be  shoved  all  over  the  field.  It  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  score  a  tie  only  by  the  merest  good  fort  une.  It  tran- 
spired later  that  the  gayeties  of  Brighton,  whither  they  had 
gone  to  put  the  finishing-touches  on  their  training',  had 
beguiled  them.  Nobody  really  resented  it.  Youcan't 
expect  a  man  to  be  everywhere  in  the  push. 

This  spirit  of  laissez-faire  is  carried  into  the  great  inter- 
national matches,  and  exaggerates  the  tendency  I  noted 
last  week  to  revert  to  tlie  primitive  game  of  brute 
force.  Everybody  know^s  that  the  most  effective  game  is 
that  in  which  there  is  the  most  skilful  combination,  and 
that  this  cannot  be  attained  without  practice.  Yet  for  an 
international  fifteen  to  phiy  together  before  the  match 
would  be  in  particularly  bad  form.  The  result  is  the  most 
amusing  anomalies.  Wade,  the  great  Oxford  three-quar- 
ter-back of  a  dozen  years  ago,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  three-quarters,  first  "got  his  international "  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellence  in  combination;  but  as  he  had  nev- 
er laid  eyes  on  the  other  two  men  in  the  position  until  the 
day  of  the  game,  his  playing  proved  nothing  above  the 


ordinary,  and  it  took  another  season  to  convince  the  na- 
tion thathis  reputation  was  just.  The  fifteen  international 
stars  may  tluis  be  no  better  as  a  team  than  any  one  of  the 
half  a  dozen  teams  from  which  they  were  selected.  This 
was  curiously  demonstrated  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Ow- 
ing to  club  jealousies,  Cardiff  had  to  supply  almost  all  the 
Welsh  internationals.  The  result  was  a  better  showing 
than  Wales  had  ever  made.  In  the  following  year  nine  of 
the  fifteen  internationals  were  taken  from  the  Newport 
team,  and  Wales  for  the  first  time  won  the  championship. 

IV. 

I  venture  to  say,  liowever,  that  there  is  something  in 
football  beyond  an  afternoon's  sport.  Centuries  before 
the  formation  of  the  Rugby  Union  the  game  was  regarded 
as  a  mimic  warfare.  Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  in  his  ex- 
cellent article  on  football  in  i\\e  Badminton  Library,  quotes 
as  follows  from  Carew's  Stwcey  of  Cornimll,  1602.  "The 
play  is  verilie  both  rude  and  rough,  yet  such  as  is  not 
destitute  of  politics,  resembling  in  some  sorts  the  feats  of 
war.  ...  It  puts  a  courage  into  their  hearts  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  the  face."  And  Mr. Shearman  himself,  in  protest- 
ing that  the  game  should  consist  of  something  besides 
scientific  dodging  and  passing,  says:  "To  our  mind,  the 
delight  of  the  Rugby  Union  game.  . . .  came  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mimic  w^arfare.  .  .  .  There  was  something 
of  the  stern  joy  of  warfare  in  the  rushing  attack,  the  stub- 
born defence,  the  grapple  breast  to  breast,  the  overthrow, 
and  the  rise  again  to  face  the  foe."  This  praise,  which  is  to 
be  spoken  of  the  English  game  only  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, leaves  half  the  virtue  of  the  American  game  un- 
told. If  the  English  player  must  be  "not  destitute"  of 
the  "politics"  of  war,  the  American  must  act  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  the  coolness  and  precision  of  troops 
on  parade;  and  furthermore,  at  least  the  captain  and  the 
quarter-back  must  exercise  the  highest  generalship  in  the 
midst  of  the  feats  of  war.  The  superiority  of  our  game 
as  a  test  of  courage  and  discipline,  presence  of  mind  and 
intellectual  grasp,  is  simply  incalculable. 

Even  on  the  score  of  general  playability  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  our  game  is  permanently  in  arrears.  A 
period  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  it  is  at  present  passing 
through,  is  always  marked  by  flagrant  excesses.  Yet  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrable  that  the  invention  of  new 
features  in  the  game  must  have  a  limit,  and  consequently 
that  this  period  of  growth  must  cease.  The  type  must,  as 
in  all  evolutions,  become  at  last  fixed.  That  is  to  say,  in 
future  the  game  will  not  be,  as  now,  radically  different  each 
year  from  the  game  of  all  preceding  years.  It  will  be  the 
same  old  game,  year  in  and  year  out;  and  everybody,  from 
the  youngest  prep,  to  the  oldest  grad.,  will  know  it  and 
love  it.  The  science  and  art  of  its  practice  will  be  as 
generally  understood  as  that  of  the  English  game  is  to-day. 
Then  the  Freshman  player  will  be  as  Uiorough  a  tactician 
as  the  Senior,  and  the  regime  of  endless  practice,  worry, 
and  diplomacy  will  be  over. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  parents,  faculties,  and 
legislators  that  think  that  they  can  make  a  man  gentle  or 
generous  by  law.  And,  so  long  at  least  as  our  sons  re- 
semble their  fathers,  w^e  shall  place  success  above  char- 
acter, victory  above  sport.  Yet,  if  the  legislators  let  the 
game  crystallize  in  anything  like  its  present  form,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  we  regain  our  Anglo-Saxon  birthright  of 
sportsmanship,  we  shall  have  a  game  the  equal  of  which, 
for  sport,  science,  and  prowess,  has  never  yet  been  known. 
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HARPEE'S    WEEKLY 


"Great  heavens,  man 
"  You  bet !     Why,  I  o 


liesigned  the  position  I  got  you  as  collector  for  Jones !" 
wed  money  to  most  of  the  men  he  sent  me  to  dun!" 


A  Hint  from  the  Klondike 


Joseph  Ladue,  the  famous  trapper  and  miner 
and  the  present  owner  of  Dawson  City,  and 
for  many  years  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  gives  a  hint  to  persons  going 
to  Alaska.    He  writes : 

''I  have  always  used  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  in 
Alaska  and  Northwest  Teffitory,  as  no  other  gave 
equal  satisfaction  in  that  harsh  climate*  I  also  found 
my  customers  always  insisted  on  having"  that  brand/^ 

This  hint  should  be  taken  by  every  house- 
keeper* The  qualities  which  make  the  Royal 
the  only  baking  powder  profitable  to  use  in  the 
Klondike  are  quite  as  important  and  valuable  in 
a  baking  powder  used  at  home*  These  qualities 
are  peculiar  to  the  Royal,  and  make  it  the  best 
for  use  everywhere* 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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lather,  its  easy  rinsing  quality  and  the  smooth  pleasant 
sensation  it  leaves,  is  the  favorite  soap  for  the  bath^ 

WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
"just  as  good  as  the  '  Ivory ';  "  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
"Ivory"  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ALLEN,  tlie  Populist  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  has  telegraplied  to  Gov- 
ernor HoLCOMB,  of  his  State,  placiug-  his  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  "  for  the  defeuce  of  the 
national  honor  and  for  Cuban  libert}^"  We  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Allen  that  the  best  step  that  he  can 
take  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  welfare  of  his  country 
is  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  LTnited  States  Senate; 
and  if  he  wants  to  fight  for  Cuban  liberty,  why 
does  he  not  shoulder  a  musket  and  join  Gomez? 

We  should  have  said,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  some  of  its 
proposed  wickedness  was  prevented  by  the  firmness 
of  Governor  Black.  The  Governor  certainly  ap- 
peared in  a  better  light  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  we  hope  that  he  has  truly  re- 
formed, and  intends  to  be  henceforth  a  better  man 
and  a  better  politician.  He  prevented  the  passage  of 
some  scandalous  measures ;  but  before  pronounci  ng 
the  respect  that  he  showed  to  decent  popular  senti- 
ment an  infallible  sign  of  inward  regeneration,  we 
must  wait  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  he  has  whol- 
ly turned  liis  back  upon  Platt  and  his  methods. 

The  forces  in  the  field,  if  war  comes,  will  have 
to  contend  with  the  politicians  in  Congress.  These 
have  already  defeated  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army  in  time  of  war  mainly  for  socialistic 
reasons.  In  other  woi-ds,  the  country  is  to  be  im- 
perilled by  men  who  desire  to  gain  the  votes  of  ene- 
mies of  society.  Once  more  the  regular  army  is  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  politicians'  folly  and  the  coun- 
try's ingratitude.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  men  who  have  killed  the  reorganization  bill 
are  traitors,  because  w^e  believe  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  wicked  motive,  and  this  lack  is  due  to  the  want 
of  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  their  selfishness  and  their 
folly. 

Since  our  last  issue  China  has  leased  Wei-hai- 
wei  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  power  occupies 
this  important  harbor  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
Russia  occupies  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan. 
Jai)an  has,  it  is  said,  assented  to  this  last  lease,  and, 
so  far  as  European  powers  are  concerned,  affairs 
in  China  seem  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  they 
were.  But  as  to  China  herself,  it  is  evident  that 
she  is  falling  to  pieces  and  is  being  divided,  and 
our  own  interests  there  are  great  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  taking  every  measure  in  our  power  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  ascendency  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  interests  and  ours  are  one,  and  if  it 
be  necessary  to  preserve  those  interests,  the  Euro- 
pean powders  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
we  regard  the  encroachments  upon  English  rights 
as  injuries  to  our  interests. 

In  order  that  timid  souls  may  not  be  unduly 
perturbed  by  the  stories  that  are  printed  in  the 
daily  papers  concerning  the  very  powerful  ships  of 
the  Spanish  navy,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  say  tliat  the 
Spanish  navy  is  not  more  than  one-third  as  pow- 
erful as  our  own,  and  is  probably  not  more  tlian 
one-tenth  as  effective.  The  power  of  navies  can- 
not be  judged  accurately  by  comparing  lists  of 
ships  and  armaments.  The  condition  of  the  ships 
and  guns  must  be  reckoned  with;  and  while  the 
American  ships  are  always  in  first-class  order, 
Spanish  ships  rarely  are.  There  is  the  Alfonso 
XII.,  for  instance,  counted  among  the  Spanish  fleet 
of  effective  vessels.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  her  boilers 
are  in  such  condition  that  she  cannot  move.  The 
relative  effectiveness  of  navies  depends  upon  officers 
and  crews — upon  the  human  equation— and  in  that 
respect  the  American  navy  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  Spanish  navy  is  one  of  the  weakest. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  JoHN  A.  McCxVLL 
was  well  within  bounds  in  assuring  the  President 
that  tlie  bankers  of  New  York  would  supply  most 
of  the  money  that  the  government  may  need  for 
tlie  conduct  of  the  war,  if  war  shall  come;  but  we 
are  mucli  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  the  brewers 
of  the  country  in  })rotesting  in  advance  against  an 
increase  of  the  tax  on  beer,  which  would  greatly 
augment  the  government's  revenue,  and,  to  that 
extent,  \vould  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  war 
fund.  This  increase  of  tax  is  one  that  should  be 
made,  whether  there  be  war  or  not,  and  while  oppo- 
sition to  the  iiicrease  miglit  be  expected  from  the 
brewers  in  time  of  peace,  we  had  hoped  that  there 
were  no  people  in  the  country  w^ho  would  not 
willingly  do  tljeir  part  towards  making  the  waging 
of  w^ar  by  the  government  successful,  if  war  has 
to  be  waged,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  that  the  example  of  the  brewei'S  will 
liave  no  imitators,  and  that  the  brewers  themselves 
will  think  better  of  the  matter. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  plans  of  camx)aign  for 
the  Flying  Squadron  and  the  North  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron which  were  })ublislied  in  the  New  York  Herald 
the  other  day  wei-e  not  correct.  We  are  sure  that 
the  New  York  Herald  would  not  have  publislied 
them  if  it  had  supposed  them  to  be  correct,because  it 
would  not  consciously  notify  the  enemy  of  the  in- 
tentions of  our  naval  commanders  in  their  opera- 
tions against  them.  But  the  publication  of  the 
plans  presents  an  opportunity  to  warn  the  govern- 
ment again  against  the  probable  conduct  of  enter- 
prising sensational  journals  in  time  of  \var.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  these  newspapers  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  print  any  campaign  secret 
that  might  come  to  them.  More  than  this,  we  ai'e 
also  sure  that  they  will  industriously  seek  to  worm 
out  the  secrets  of  both  army  and  navy  commanders. 
Perhaps  the  Herald,  in  presenting  what  it  jocosely 
asserted  to  be  the  plans  of  the  two  squadrons,  meant 
to  warn  the  government  against  what  it  may  expect 
in  case  of  actual  war.  There  are  some  newspapers 
that  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  provost 
marshal  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  them  in  order  that  they  may 
retain  their  franchises,  an  especially  unenterpi'ising 
and  conscientious  corporal  might  be  selected  in 
each  case  as  editor-in-chief. 

It  is  perfectly  well  understood,  probably,  that 
the  Weekly  has  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hanna  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  or  as  a 
l^litical  leader.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  very 
much  impressed  with  the  reported  finding  of  the 
committee  of  Ohio  Senatoi-s  that  he  was  guilty  of 
bribery  in  securing  his  election  ;  and  we  do  not  say 
this  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  The  action  of  the  committee  is  valueless, 
because  the  committee  itself  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  just  this  verdict.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  deplorable  extent  to  which 
partisan  and  boss  politics  have  degraded  American 
legislative  bodies.  It  has  now  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  universal  fact  that  a  party  legislative 
committee,  either  in  a  contested-election  case  or 
in  an  investigation  of  charges  like  those  made 
against  Mr.  Hanna,  will  find  in  favor  of  their  fel- 
lows-partisan. The  Ohio  Senate  committee  was  ap 
pointed  to  find  Mr.  Hanna  guilty,  and  therefore  its 
verdict  is  of  no  consequence,  and  it  will  make  no 
impression  upon  any  one.  It  will  not  change  a 
single  opinion,  and  any  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislature  as  a  whole,  on  such  a  report, 
w^ould  be  disgraceful.  Mr.  Hanna  may  be  guilty 
of  bribery — we  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
— but  we  Avould  not  connnit  a  vagabond  to  ten  days 
in  the  county  jail  on  the  v-erdict  of  such  a  com- 
mittee as  that  of  the  Ohio  Senate. 

Mr.  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  counsel  for  the  Cuban 
Junta,  has  given  an  interview  to  the  press  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  insurgents  toward  intervention 
by  this  country.  It  may  be  tliat  Mr.  Rubens  is 
misquoted,  but,  even  so,  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  is  of  value,  because  so  much  of  it  is  absolutely 
true.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statement  was 
presented  in  a  greatly  condensed  form  in  some 
of  the  Jingo  papers.  Mr.  Rubens,  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Junta, 
says  that  the  insurgents  do  not  wish  intervention 
by  the  United  States  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  If  the 
United  States,  he  sa.ys,  intervene  with  force,  "we 
[the  Cubans]  shall  treat  that  force  as  an  enemy  to 
be  opposed  and,  if  possible,  expelled,  so  long  as 
recognition  of  a  free  Cuban  republic  is  withheld." 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  proper,  although  selfish,  posi- 
tion for  the  insurgents  to  take.  They  have  issued 
bonds,  for  example,  the  payment  of  which  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  estjiblishment  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment.     These   bonds  will  be  worthless   if  the 


United  States  take  Cuba  away  from  both  Cubans 
and  the  Spaniards.  Moreover,  it  is  true  that  if  the 
United  States  intervene  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
against  the  will  both  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  we  will 
be  responsible  for  any  injuries  that  may  result  to 
the  citizens  of  neutral  powers.  But  what  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  this  interview  is  the  bearing  of 
the  insurgents  revealed  by  it  towards  the  victims 
of  Weyler's  concentration  order.  The  officeis 
of  our  navy,  souiC  of  our  Senators,  and  a  large 
part  of  our  people  are  horrified  by  the  terrible 
conditions  prevailing  in  Cuba  on  account  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  order.  It  is  true  that  BLANCO 
has  revoked  the  order,  and  that  Spain  is  taking 
steps  to  relieve  the  misery  which  she  has  caused, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  think  that  the  cause  of  humanity  still  de- 
mands the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
order  tliat  these  evils  may  not  recur.  Not  so  the 
insurgents.  They  could  have  taken  steps  to  stop 
this  misery  long  ago  by  accepting  the  offer  of  an 
autonomic  government.  They  can  help  put  an 
end  to  it  now  by  agreeing  with  Spain  to  stop  the 
war,  and  accept  what  has  been  already  won  by  the 
insurrection  ;  but  they  decline  to  put  an  end  to 
tlie  misery  so  long  as  their  extreme  demand,  that 
of  independence,  is  not  granted,  and  in  expressing 
that  demand  their  counsel  is  represented  as  saying 
that  they  have  not  much  more  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  a  governor  of  the  island  than  they  have 
in  Spain.  Mr.  RuBENS  expresses  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  incorruptibility  of  our  politics,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  agreement  has 
been  made  between  Spain  and  tlie  United  States 
by  wiiich  the  latter  shall  intervene  without  the 
granting  of  independence,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  Spain.  All  of  which  is  probably 
most  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  insisting  on  going  to  war 
in  behalf  of  these  insurgents. 


THE   WAR   SPIRIT   OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHERE  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  politi- 
X  cians,  the  Cuban  bondholdei's,  the  sensational 
newspapers,  the  expectant  sutlers,  and  all  the  dis- 
graceful crew  who  have  been  clamoring  for  war, 
and  the  honest  Anierican  people  who  have  been 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  a  war  which  they 
think  to  be  for  a  just  cause.  There  has  never  been 
a  democracy  whose  generous,  if  mistaken,  instincts 
have  not  governed  it  in  momentous  crises.  De- 
mocracies are  instinctively  the  avengers  of  other 
people's  wrongs.  They  are  innately  the  mission- 
aries of  liberty,  and  the  main  check  upon  them,  the 
strongest  force  that  restrains  them  from  the  active 
prosecution  of  their  strong  desires,  is  their  natural 
love  of  peace  and  their  hatred  of  war.  For  the  de- 
mocracy does  hate  war,  notwithstanding  its  some- 
times noisy  slioutings  for  the  bloody  conflict.  It 
knows  in  its  inmost  mind  that  w^ar  is  against  its 
best  interests— its  physical  and  its  moral  interests. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  democracy  to 
strike  quickly,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
strike  effectively,  without  a  much  greater  expendi- 
ture of  force  than  is  demanded  of  the  single-mind- 
ed ruler  who  makes  war  or  peace  at  his  own  will, 
and  especially  without  consultation  with  the  many- 
headed  and  many-purposed  representatives  of  his 
people. 

A  restraint  upon  democracy  when  it  is  under 
great  excitement  is  its  government,  its  responsible 
men — the  men  w^ho  realize  that  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  whatever  goes  astray  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  and  for  wiiatever  of  evil  may  come  to  the 
nation  in  consequence  of  a  war  which  the  nation 
itself  may  have  commanded.  But  the  pebple  them- 
selves are  generous  in  their  sympathies  for  people 
who  are  oppressed,  and  bitter  in  their  hatred  of 
oppressors,  and  there  is  no  politician  who  does  not 
understand  the  sentimental  force  of  an  appeal 
to  his  constituents  in  behalf  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  struggling  for  their  liberties.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  enthusiastic  for  the 
French  revolutionists,  for  the  Greek  patriots,  for 
the  colonists  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Cretans,  and  it  is  because  the 
Cubans  have  been  struggling  for  their  freedom 
against  oppression  that  the  war  spirit  during  many 
months  has  reached  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  has 
rarely  been  manifested  before,  and  especially  since 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Maine  this  excitement  has 
grown.  Even  those  of  us  who  regret  that  there 
have  not  been  more  self-restraint  and  calme*r  judg- 
ment, and  that  wiser  counsels  have  not  prevailed, 
would  not  change  the  nature  of  our  people,  would 
not  kill  the  innate  love  of  thexAmerican  for  human 
liberty — a  passion  which  sometimes  moves  him  to 
sustain  unworthy  causes,  but  wiiich  is  neverthe- 
less the  passion  that  has  done  more  tlian  all  me- 
thodical movements  of  politics  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race. 
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Spain  has  won  tlie  einnity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  wretched  despotism  which  lias  marked 
her  rule  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  that  the  Cubans  will 
not  govern  themselves  better  than  the  Spaniards 
have  governed  them,  but  the  American  answer  to 
this  is  that  ihe  evils  of  self-govei'ument  are  the 
evils  of  the  people  themselves,  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  people,  while  the  evils 
of  kingcraft  increase  in  severity  and  odiousness  as 
tlie  people  grow^  bettei*,  and  therefore  more  sen- 
sitive to  immoral  conditions.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  Cuba,  its  past  has  been  one  of  the 
blackest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  continent. 
The  Spanish  rule  was  bad  enough  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  it  is  in  Cuba  that  it  has  been  permitted 
to  develop  its  basest  traits.  For  many  years 
the  isUind  has  been  a  quarry  for  S[)anisli  politi- 
cians and  military  oilicers,  who,  having  grown 
dangerous  to  the  dynasty  at  home,  have  been  sent 
to  be  Captain-Generals  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rich  at  the  cost  of  the  Cubans.  In  other  wn)rds,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  Spain  to  smother  the  ambi- 
tions of  dangerous  politicians  and  adventurers  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Antilles.  Misgovernment  and 
corruption  have  worked  their  end,  and  for  a  gen- 
eration the  Cubans  have  been  anxious  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  rule  which  they  have  detested.  With 
this  struggle  for  freedom  and  against  oppression 
many  Americans  have  sympathized,  and  some  have 
actively  aided  the  military  enterprises  of  the  Cu- 
bans. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  the  popular  movement  in  this 
country  for  interference  in  the  war  in  Cuba  has  been 
the  belief  that  Spain  ought  to  leave  the  continent, 
and  this  belief  has  finally  so  absorbed  the  popular 
imagination  that  there  has  been  a  wild  frenzy  of  de- 
sire to  drive  her  out  if  she  would  not  go  of  her  own 
will.  Whatever  may  be  the  declared  cause  for  this 
hostility,  wdiether  in  the  calm  eyes  of  the  w^orld 
looking  on  it  be  a  just  or  an  unjust  cause,  the 
I'evolt  in  the  United  States  against  the  w^ise  re- 
straints that  usually  impose  peace  has  been  due  to 
a  generous  Avish  to  help  to  free  the  Cuban  people 
from  the  rule  of  ;i  blunderer  and  oppressor.  The 
awful  deeds  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  officers;  the 
horrible  tales  of  cruelty  that  have  been  told  and 
verified;  the  miseries  that  resulted  fi'om  Weyler's 
order  of  concentration ;  the  starvation  and  the  re- 
sulting deaths  to  w^hicli  trusted  Americans  have 
borne  testimony — all  these  have  fired  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  people,  and  have  made  them  ready  to 
incur  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  war  in  behalf  of 
a  struggling  people.  They  have  not  inquired  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Cubans,  and  they  have  not 
listened  to  suggestions  that  sinister  influences 
govern  many  of  the  most  energetic  disciples  of 
bloodshed.  They  have  wanted  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors that  shocked  them,  to  the  rule  that  produced 
those  horrors,  and  they  have  wanted  it  by  the  short- 
est cut.  The  people  w^hose  voices  have  been  potent 
may  have  been  deceived,  and  they  may  have  insisted 
on  an  unjust  war — upon  that  |)oint  we  have  spoken 
our  views  in  sufiiciently  explicit  terms— but  they 
have  had  no  ultei'ior  or  selfish  motive.  They  are 
not  seeking  their  owni  profit  or  aggrandizement. 
They  own  no  Cuban  bonds,  and  liave  no  desire  to 
<innex  the  island  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  the,y  are  oi)posed  to  annexation.  The 
time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  wliole 
animus  of  our  endeavor  to  free  Cuba  w-as  selfish; 
but  that  movement  did  not  receive  popular  sup- 
port, and  that  day  has  })assed.  So  far  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  declared  foi'  war,  their 
dechu'ation  has  origirjated  in  a  m)ble  and  genei'ous 
sentiment.  It  is  a  sentiment  wrhich  is  often  played 
upon  by  designing  men,  but  its  existence,  never- 
theless, increases  the  pleasure  of  living. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  lias  been  but  an 
incident  in  the  growth  of  the  counti'y's  hostility 
to  Spain.  It  was  an  imi)ortant  incident,  it  is  true, 
and  probably  a  controlling  one.  No  calm  and 
self-possessed  man  can  say  that  we  are  justified 
in  warring  on  Spain  by  reason  of  the  destruction 
of  our  men  and  our  ship,  because  no  one  has 
proved  Spain's  res[)()nsibility  for  that  terrible  dis- 
aster. But  then,  also,  no  one  can  give  a  single 
just  reason  for  making  w^ar  at  all.  There  are  very 
few  Americans,  probal)ly,  who  do  not  believe  tliat  the 
Maine  and  her  men  were  the  victims  of  cruel  treach- 
ery, but  it  was  neither  that  belief,  nor  any  reason  that 
exists  in  the  international  law^-books,  that  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  war;  it  w^as  the  overwhelm- 
ing frenzy  of  the  feeling  that  Spain's  barbarities 
and  crimes  must  cease  to  be  committed  on  the 
American  continent,  and  that  frenzy  was  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  killing  of  American  sail- 
ors who  had  been  trusted  to  the  hospitality  of  wa- 
ters supposed  to  be  friendly.  We  have  had  no 
desire  for  war.  We  have  hoped  that  Spain's  bar- 
barities would  be  brought  to  an  end  by  peaceable 
methods  on  our  part.  Vie  have  recognized  certain 
malign    influences  working   for   war,  but    we   can 


only  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people, 
whether  striking  blindly  or  intelligently,  have  all 
along  been  bent  on  delivering  a  blow  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  eternal  justice. 


ABOUT   PATRIOTISM. 

BY    CARL    SCHURZ. 

The  dictionaries  define  ''patriotism''  as  "love 
of  one's  country,"  and  ''patriot"  as  "one  who 
loves  and  faithfully  serves  his  country."  These 
definitions  are  generally  accepted  as  correct,  and 
they  should  be  well  kept  in  mind,  especially  at  a 
time  of  warlike  excitement  when  the  word  "  patri- 
otism "  is  on  every  lip,  and  an  appeal  to  "  patriot- 
ism," from  whomsoever  it  may  come  and  by  what- 
ever motive  it  may  be  pi-ompted,  is  sure  to  draw 
popular  applause.  It  should  be  constantly  remem- 
bered that  to  "serve  one's  coutjtry  faithfully" 
means  not  only  to  profess  love  for  it,  or  to  have  a 
sentimental  attachment  to  it,  but  to  consider  with 
conscientious  care  what  is  best  for  its  welfai'e  and 
its  honor,  and  then  to  do  one's  duty  to  it  accoi'ding 
to  that  understanding,  honestly,  with  courageous 
devotion,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

We  are  apt  to  admire  as  the  highest  exhibi- 
tion of  patriotism  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  one's 
life  in  battle  for  one's  country.  Inasmuch  as  life 
may  ordinarily  be  assumed  the  possession  w^e 
should  be  least  inclined  to  part  w^itli,and  as  the  de- 
liberate sacrifice  of  it  is  justly  thought  to  require  a 
high  degree  of  devotion  and  courage,  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  wdiich  prom})ts  such  an 
offering  is  certainly  w^ell  merited.  But  the  pecul- 
iar lustre  in  which  this  kind  of  patriotism  appears, 
and  which  seizes  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
easily  makes  us  depreciate  another  kind,  which,  al- 
though less  brilliant,  may  be  no  less  heroic,  no  less 
self-sacrificing,  and  sometimes  even  fai'  more  use- 
ful to  the  common  good.  The  glory  surrounding 
warlike  achievement  and  the  homage  lavished 
upon  the  martial  hero  are  apt  to  make  especial- 
ly the  young  and  ardent  forget  that  wdiile  some- 
times tlie  interests  of  a  country  may  be  further- 
ed and  its  honor  protected  by  means  of  war,  of 
all  the  means  by  which  such  objects  can  be  ac- 
complished, war  is  the  most  cruel,  barbarous,  and 
abominable,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  there  is  no  more  hope  of  any 
other  means  succeeding.  The  man  who  in  times 
of  popular  excitement  boldly  and  unfiinchingly 
resists  hot-tempered  clamor  for  an  unnecessary 
w^ar,  and  thus  exposes  himself  to  the  opprobrious 
imputation  of  a  lack  of  patriotism  or  of  courage, 
to  the  end  of  saving  his  country  from  a  great 
calamity,  is,  as  to  "loving  and  faithfully  serving 
his  country,"  at  least  as  good  a  patriot  as  the  hero 
of  the  most  daring  feat  of  arms,  and  a  far  better 
one  than  those  who,  with  an  ostentatious  pretence 
of  superior  patriotism,  cry  for  war  before  it  is 
needed,  especially  if  then  they  let  others  do  the 
fighting. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  monarchy  than  a  prince  incessantly 
thirsting  for  martial  glory,  so  there  is  no  delusion 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
honor,  and  the  liberties  of  a  free  people  than  the 
one  that  a  needless  or  wanton  clamoring  for  war 
on  every  occasion  of  foreign  embroilment  is  a  sign 
of  patriotic  spirit.  True  patriotism  in  time  of  peace 
demands  tliat  we  should  vigilantly  and  actively 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  wise  laws; 
the  appointment  of  able  and  honest  public  ser- 
vants; the  redress  of  w^rongs  and  the  reform  of 
abuses;  the  expulsion  from  public  place  of  drones 
and  rogues;  the  restraint  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, the  preservation  of  security  and  good  order; 
and,  finally,  tlie  maintenance  of  an  honorable 
name  among  the  nations  of  tlie  world  by  dealing 
with  them  on  principles  of  fairness  and  magna- 
nimity, preferring  at  all  times,  in  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties,  peaceable  means  to  the  savage  arbit- 
rament of  war,  and  resorting  to  this  only  wdien 
w^e  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  no  peaceable 
expedient  has  been  left  unti'ied,  and  when  we  are 
sure  that  our  reasons  for  war  can,  without  fear  of 
an  adverse  judgment,  be  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  civilized  mankind. 

Ti'ue  patriotism  is  incompatible  with  any  selfish 
motive  that  does  not  accord  with  the  public  in- 
terest. The  journalist  or  the  public  agitator  gen- 
erally who.  while  knowing  that  just  demands 
might  still  be  satisfied  by  peaceable  negotiation, 
clamors  for  war  and  stirs  up  po|)ular  passion  to  in- 
crease his  popularity  or  profit,  is  not  only  not  a 
patriot,  but  a  public  enemy — just  as  much  as  if  he 
openly  and  persistently  urged  the  lawiess  element 
among  us  to  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  to  share  in 
the  spoil.  We  all  respect  otir  army  and  our  navy 
— their  character  and  their  calling.  They  are  to 
be  the  right  arm  of  patriotism  in  times  of  confiict. 


Patriotism  wishes  them  not  only  to  be  able  to  fight, 
but  also  to  like  fighting  when  fighting  is  necessary. 
But  the  same  patriotism  forbids  them  to  clamor  for 
a  fight  so  long  as  fighting  is  not  necessary.  If 
officei's  of  the  army  or  the  navy  should  ever  use 
their  infiuence  to  bring  on  a  war  while  peace  might 
honorably  be  maintained,  to  furnish  them  opportu- 
nities for  showing  how-  bi'ave  and  skilful  they  are, 
and  to  increase  their  chances  of  promotion,  they 
would  be  just  as  unpatriotic — aye,  just  as  criminal 
-—as  the  members  of  a  fire  department  would  be  who 
tried  to  set  a  crowded  tenement-house  ablaze  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  handling  an 
engine  or  their  coui'age  in  scaling  ladders,  and 
of  thus  earning  praise  and  advancement.  Indeed, 
it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  wantonness  of  spirit  more 
I'eckless,  more  wicked,  more  repugnant  to  true  pa- 
triotism, than  the  use  of  wdiatever  influence  one 
may  ])ossess  to  bring  on  war,  with  all  its  horrors 
and  miseries,  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  preserv- 
ing an  honorable  peace  has  not  utterly  vanished. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  avert  it,  war  does 
come,  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  the  same  for  all, 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  — for  those  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  as  much 
as  for  tliose  who  did.  Patriotism  then  demands 
that  we  should  all  unite  with  the  same  faithful  de- 
votion in  doing  the  best  w^e  can  to  make  the  short- 
est possible  work  of  the  struggle,  and  to  secure  a 
speedy  issue  honorable  and  advantageous  to  our 
country.  It  demands  that  w^e  should  carefully 
abstain  from  endangering  the  operations  of  our 
armies  or  navies  by  giving  information  to  the  ene- 
my, and  that,  among  other  things,  we  should  stern- 
ly curb  that  spirit  of  journalistic  "enterprise" 
wdiich,  for  instance,  now  is  so  husy  advertising  to 
the  whole  world  the  military  and  naval  plans  of 
our  governivient.  It  demands  that  we  should  al- 
ways be  willing  to  deny  ourselves  any  opportu- 
nity for  private  advantage  that  may  injuriously 
interfere  with  the  public  policy. 

It  demands  that,  while  vigorously  pushing  the 
war,  we  should  neglect  no  chance  for  an  honor- 
able peace,  and  that  in  making  such  a  peace  w^e 
should  never  tarnish  the  good  name  of  our  coun- 
try by  an  unnecessary ,  humiliation  of  the  de- 
feated enemy.  It  demands  that  while  the  war  is 
going  on  w^e  should  strive  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  to  alleviate  its  mis- 
eries, and,  last  but  not  least,  to  counteract  those 
agencies  of  demoralization  and  corruption  which, 
wiiile  the  excited  public  mind  is  turned  to  one 
single  object,  are  apt  to  grow  and  flourish  in  ex- 
traordinary measure.  And  here  w^e  touch  a  chap- 
ter the  importance  of  which  the  patriot  wijo  has 
the  w^orking  of  free  institutions  at  heart  will  cer- 
tainly not  fail  to  appreciate. 

It  is  in  time  of  war,  when  the  rush  of  events  fre- 
quently makes  the  needs  of  the  government  espe- 
cially pressing,  that  the  tribe  of  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulators bent  upon  cheating  and  robbing  the  public 
find  most  fruitful  opportunities.  They  will  always 
be  seen  and  heard  among  the  noisiest  of  "patriots," 
in  wiiose  opinion  no  preparation  is  large  enough, 
no  action  too  quick,  and  no  measure  too  far-reach- 
ing. In  the  name  of  "  patriotism  "  they  will  insist 
that  all  those  safeguards  in  the  government  ma- 
chinery which  are  to  prevent  fraud  and  theft  be 
swept  aw^ay  as  antiquated  "  red-tapeisin  "  that  ob- 
structs the  necessary  vigor  and  promptness  of  ac- 
tion. In  the  name  of  "  ])atriotism  "  they  will  seek 
to  foist  into  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  pa- 
triots of  their  own  stripe  to  help  them  in  their 
rascally  game.  In  the  name  of  "patriotism  "  they 
will  strive  to  discredit  and  break  down  public  men 
wiio  have  remained  sufficiently  cool  to  guai'd  the 
public  interest,  as  "not  patriotic  enough."  And 
this  tribe  of  sharks  and  harpies  will  be  lustily  aid- 
ed by  the  disre})utable  politicians  wiio  discover  in 
the  general  disturbance  a  new  chance  for  them- 
selves, and  who  expect  the  loudest  kind  of  war 
patriotism  to  lift  them  into  popular  favor  and  pub- 
lic place,  trusting  that  everything  will  be  forgiven 
to  the  "  patriot "  who  is  most  vociferous  in  denoun- 
cing the  enemy  and  most  fiercely  proclaiming  that 
the  war  must  not  cease  until  the  last  fighting  foe  has 
bitten  the  dust.  This  is  the  class  of  "  patriots  "  well 
fitted  by  old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  robust  saying, 
that  "])atriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 
And  those  wiio  "love  their  country  and  mean  to 
serve  it  faithfully  "  must  not  forget  that  true  pa- 
triotism; wiiile  in  time  of  war  it  has  to  fight  the 
foreign  enemy  abroad,  has  to  fight  with  equal  vigil- 
ance and  vigor  false  patriotism  at  home.  For  un- 
less it  do  so  with  effect,  the  range  and  power  of 
corrupt  and  degrading  influences  in  our  political 
life  will  be  fearfully  enlarged,  and  the  progress  of 
honest,  safe,  and  orderly  methods  of  government 
may  be  set  back  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Can  true  patriotism  possibly  be  eager  to  rush 
our  country  into  war  while  there  is  a  chance  for 
honorable  peace? 
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MUSIC. 

The  season  still  continues  to  pulsate  with  musical 
life.  It  is  even  reported  that  we  are  to  liave  a  new  and 
ambulant  opera  company,  maierializing-  from  Italy  by 
way  of  Sontii  America  and  tlic  far  West,  and  singing  Puc- 
cini's "  La  Boheme  "  as  its  novelty.  Tlie  concluding  con- 
certs by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Chickering  Hall  Series,  tiie"^ Symphony  Society,  and 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  indicate,  nevertheless,  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Young  Mr.  Hofmiinn  slill  is  in  a  state  of  recital; 
and  there  have  been  and  wdll  be  many  conceits,  of  tluctu- 
ating  import  as  a  group, until  May.  The  special  festi  val  of 
the  Oratorio  Society,  now  in  course,  is  an  incident  of  large 
form  in  piogress  as  this  reference  is  made  to  it,  celebra- 
ting the  society's  twenty-fifth  year  of  song.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Leopold  Dann-osch's  cantata  "Sulamith,"  Beilioz's 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah," 
there  will  be  produced  what  may  be  expected  to  prove 
itself  a  new^  choral  score  of  distinct  national  importance. 
This  is  "Saint  Christopher,"  an  oratorio  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Parker,  the  composer  of  "  Hora  Novissima."  <j\Ir.  Parker's 
work  makes  especially  heavy  demands  on  the  male  voices, 
even  the  clioruses  assigned  to  them  being  as  difliculi  as 
they  are  effective.  In  the  coming  performance  the  part 
of  Satan  will  be  sung  by  Ffrangcon  Davies,  Erricsson 
Bushnell  Inis  the  bass  tille'^rok;  of  Offenis,  and  Evan  Wil- 
liams takes  the  solos  of  TJte  Kiny  and  The  Hermit.  ■  That 
every  detail  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  few  bars 
assigned  to  "A  Child's  Voice  "  will  be  rendered  by  Harry 
Smith,  the  noted  boy  soprano  of  Grace  Churcl)  choir. 
Madiime  Juch  is  the  only  woman  soloist— no  other  female 
voices  for  solo-work  being  needed. 

To  mention  Mr.  Seidl  is  to  make  the  passing  remark 
that  for  the  next  three  months  (perhaps  for  longer)  it  will 
be  prudent  to  disbelieve  at  least  half  of  the  announcements 
as  to  arrangements  between  managers  or  ,  societies  here 
and  conductors  for  taking  up  the  work  that  Mr.  Seidl's 
death  has  left  leaderless.  In  fact,  the  more  positively 
the  statements  are  distributed,  the  less  credence  need 
be  given  them,  unless  they  are  under  final  and  completely 
ollicial  guarantees.  The  air  is  full  of  such  footless  rumors. 
The  news  columns  of  the  daily  press  solemnly  print  them. 
A  half-dozen  musical  politicians  are  found  laboriously 
exerting  themselves  for  their  candidate  in  this  or  that 
quarter,  opposed  by  half  a  dozen  more  for  the  interests  of  a 
rival.  The  saddest  and  plainest  testimonial  to  Mr.  Seidl's 
value  and  individuality  is  the  trouble  that  it  will  cost  to 
till  his  offices. right  and  left.  The  most  significant  vacancy, 
next  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House's  Wagnerian  reper- 
tory, is  the  Philharmonic  Society's  musical  direction.  Of 
that  matter  nothing  whatever  can  at  present  be  promul- 
gated with  authority.  An  election  will  occur  in  due 
course  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by-the-bye,  that  the 
Philharmonic  Society  will  arrange  next  year  a  more 
gracious  and  becoming  occasion  in  memory  of  its  dead 
leader,  to  whom  its  present  prosperity  is  wholly  due, 
than  the  hasty  and  mutilated  observance  closing  its  sea- 
son. There  are  at  least  two  w^orks  of  Mr.  Seidl  available 
for  such  a  future  tribute— his  striking  arrangement  of 
some  short  Bach  compositions  that  he  giouped  together 
into  a  "  Divertimento,"  and  his  gorgeous  orchestral  dress 
of  Liszt's  "  Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  the  piano-forte. 

A  considerable  local  interest  has  been  taken  during 
sotne  weeks  in  the  '•  tonograph,"  an  American  invention 
for  the  perfect  preservation  of  improvised  or  other  com 
positions  on  the  piano-forte  or  organ.  The  patent-offices 
of  various  countries  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  more  or 
less  elabf)rate  contrivances  by  wdiich  a  player  may  expect 
to  find  the  music  struck  out  by  his  wandering  fingers  duly 
set  down,  by  one  or  another  system;  but  this  "  tonograph  " 
undcmbtedly  offers  the  most  perfected  as  w^ell  as  the  sim- 
plest mechanism  to  such  an  end.  The  invention  comes 
from  Mr.  Robert  Gaily,  of  Brooklyn,  well  known  among 
the  new  school  of  American  organ-builders.  The  music 
played  is  written  down  by  a  system  of  dashes  and  dots 
(transcribed  at  sight  into  ordinary  notation),  with  instant 
automatism.  Not  only  is  every  note  in  each  figure,  in  each 
embellishment  or  chord  registered,  but  the  quality  of  the 
organist's  or  pianist's  toucli,  his  phrasing  and  technical 
equipment  as  to  both  hands,  are  all  mercilessly  or  gra- 
ciously perpetuated,  along  with  the  piece's  formal  move- 
ment;'and  as  it  is  played  first,  so  is  it  played  automa- 
tically again  by  the  instrument.  At  a  recent  exhibition, 
in  this  city,  of  Mr.  Gally's  admirable  little  device,  impro- 
visations *^or  other  pieces  by  Mr.  Guilmant,  Mr.  Siloti, 
Mr.  Pugno,  Mr.  William  Mason,  and  a  large  group  of 
other  pianists  and  organists  w^^re  reproduced  with  most 
interesting  fidelity  to  their  contents  and  to  their  original 
performance  by  their  authors. 

An  announcement  and  invitation  of  importance  to 
North  American  composers  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Musical  Art  Society  of  this  city.  This  society  has  a  pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  study  and  performance  of  the  l)est 
a  ca,pella  music,  or  such  choral  compositions  as  are  written 
with  no  instrumental  accompaniment,  in  the  classic  man- 
ner of  Italian  church  song.  The  society  therefore  an- 
nounces an  annual  contest  for  a  prize  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  original  composition 
of  a  religious  character  for  mixed  voices,  unaccompanied. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  competition  \^  to  be  allowed 
vary  somewhat  during  three  years,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the*^following  formal  prosi)ectus:  1.  Any  one  may  com- 
pete who  has  been  for  the  past  five  years  or  longer  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  2.  The  work 
shall  be  set  to  sacred  words,  Latin  or  English,  for  a  chorus 
of  about  fifty  voices.  8.  The  time  of  performance  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  4.  The  composition  should 
\)i\  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  society,  Fred  E. 
Hyde,  120  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  city,  and 
will  be  submitted  to  tlie  three  following  judges:  George 
W.  Chadvvick,  Asger  Hamerik,  and  the  conductor  of 
the  Musical  Art  Society.  5.  The  name  of  the  composer 
is  not  to  appear,  and  the  composition  must  bear  a 
suitable  motto.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  the  com- 
poser's name  and  address,  and  bearing  on  the  out- 
side the  same  motto  and  a  return  address,  must  accom- 
])any  the  manuscript.  Only  the  envelope  bearing  the 
motto  of  the  successful  composition  will  be  opened. 
6.  The  competition  receiving  the  prize  will  be  performed 
by  the  Musical  Art  Society  during  the  season  in  which 
the  award  is  made.     7.  The  composer  is  to  retain   all 


rights,  of  wiiatsoever  description,  in  his  work,  except  that 
the  Musical  Art  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  first 
production.  8.  The  stiictest  anonymity  will  be  observed 
as  regards  all  competitors,  and  only  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful composer  will  be  made  public.  9.  The  jury  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  to  reject  all  compositions  offered 
if  none  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  aims  of  the 
society.  10.  All  competing  compositions  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  before  September  1,  1898.  11.  All 
manuscripts  will  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer 
after  the  award  has  been  made.  It  is  proposed  to  offer 
this  prize,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  to  residence,  for  a 
work  set  to  secrdar  w-ords,  English  or  German,  in  1899, 
and  to  offer  it  without  any  restrictions  as  to  nationality  or 
language  in  1900.  This  scheme  is  judicious  and  generous. 
The  ]\iusical  Art  Society,  under  Mr.  Fiank  Damrosch's 
care,  has  been  a  pleasurable  and  valuable  factor  in  its 
field;  and  while  by  no  means  as  constant  to  its  proposed 
special  purpose  as  lovers  of  unity  in  its  programmes  would 
wish,  it  has  set  up  standards  of  choral  singing  here  that 
are  high  and  influential. 

Chicago  has  not  yet  learned  to  conceal  w  hat  are  its  real 
interests  and  joys  in  patronizing  musical  performances. 
Here  in  New  York  we  have  learned  that  the  trutli  is  not 
to  be  spoken  at  all  times.  In  fact,  we  have  learned  that 
w  lien  w^e  go  to  the  symphony-concert  or  the  opera  to  see 
and  not  to  hear,  it  is  better  not  to  speak  the  truth  at  all. 
The  music-reviewer  of  a  prominent  journal  of  the  Windy 
City  began  his  record  of  the  Auditorium's  recent  season 
with  the  gentle  admission  that  the  lyric  drama  in  Chicago 
"continues  to  be  a  great  social  function,  which  fills  its  artis- 
tic mission."  Therewith,  after  mentioning  that  "La  Tra- 
viata  "  was  "on  the  bill  and  a  success,"  ;uid  that  "  Melba 
was  in  good  voice,  and  received  liberal  applause,"  sud- 
denly he  exclaims,  in  a  black  head-line,  "All  Eyes  On 

Mrs.  W "  (naming  a  lady  in  the  boxes),  who  was  "  the 

centre  of  attraction" — not  the  music.  And  why?  Who 
could  be  cold  to  the  answer?  Let  us  quote  it,  syntax  and 
all.    "Her  |50,000  gown,  which  she  wore  on  the  opening 


NEW  VESSELS   EOR   THE   NAVY. 

In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  w^ar  preparations  the  Navy 
Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  buy  an  extensive 
auxiliary  fleet  of  yachts,  tugs,  and  colliers  to  assist  in 
naval  operations.  These  vessels  are  for  use  as  scouts, 
despatch- boats,  patrol  and  supply  vessels.  The  most 
noted  of  these  auxiliary  boats  is  the  Mayflower,  recetitly 
described  in  Hakpek's  AVi:ekly.  From  time  to  time 
other  yachts  have  been  bought,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
minor  crafts  to  the  navy  is  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000. 
This  money  comes  from  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000,  made  by  Congress  to  be  expended  for  war 
preparations  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Among  the  newer  additions  to  this  fleet  are:  (1.)  The 
yacht  Colvriihia,  renamed  the  Wasp,  formerly  ow^ned  l)y 
J.  IT.  Ladew.  She  was  built  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  of 
steel,  is  180  feet  8  inches  long,  22  feet  beam,  and  drawls  15 
feet  of  wat;er.  Her  tonnage  is  380  She  is  four  years  old. 
(2.)  The  Hornet,  formerly  the  Alicia,  wn^,  built  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  in  1890,  for  Henry  M.  Flagler.  Slie  is  of 
steel,  measures  302  tons,  is  160  feet  long,  13  feet  5  inches 
deep,  and  of  24  feet  beam.  (3.)  The  Eagle,  formerly  the 
Almy,  was  Frederic  Gallatin's  yacht.  She  too  w^as  built 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1890.  She  is  of  steel,  is  170 
feet  5  inches  long,  24  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  4 
inches  deep.  Her  tonnage  is  365.  (4.)  The  Hmk,  former- 
ly the  Herrnione,  is  also  of  steel,  and  belonged  to  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  of  Boston.  She  w^as  built  in  1891  at  Paisley, 
Scotland.  She  is  145  feet  long,  and  measures  360  tons. 
(5.)  The  Vixen,  formerly  the  JoHepltine,  was  built  in  1896 
for  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Nixon's  ship-yard 
in  Elizabeth,  New-  Jersey.  She  measures  545  tons,  is  191 
feet  8  inches  long,  28  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  15  feet  3 
inches  deep.  (6.)  The  Scorpion,  formerly  the  Sovereign, 
belonged  to  M.  C.  D.  Borden.  She  is  the  largest  of  the  six 
yachts,  and  approaches  the  Mayfloirer  in  size  and  speed. 
She  measures  627  tons,  is  228  feet  5  inches  long,  27  feet  8 
inches  wide,  and  16  feet  7  inches  deep. 

All  these   yachts  will  be  ai-med  with   rapid-fire  gun^\ 
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night  of  last  season's  grand  opera,  and  left  its  impression, 
and  the  fact  of  her  recent  purchase  of  a  $21,000  diamond 
was  remembered  in  conjunction  with  this.  Between  acts 
hundreds  of  persons  passed  through  the  passageway  back 
of  the  lower  riglit-hand  tier  of  boxes,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  magrdticent  gown  they  had  read 
so  much  about,  and  the  famous  diamond.  Many  had  their 
curiosity  rewarded,  for  the  gown  and  the  diamond  w^ere 
both  worn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  gorgeous  jewelry 
of  this  lover  of  rare  gems.  The  $21,000  diamond,  forming 
the  centre  of  a  star  whose  points  were  countless  smaller 
diamonds,  sparkled  from  a  place  in  her  coiffure,  and  vied 
in  brilliancy  with  a  combination  opal  and  diamond  tiara. 
Her  goW'U  was  of  heliotrope  brocaded  satin;  over-dress 
of  pointdace,  blazing  with  diamonds  of  rarest  quality." 

Certainly  the  night  was  a  great  musical  one  for  Chicago. 
But  the  writer  of  the  account  has  not  made  as  clear  as  we 
could  wish  that  it  w^as  not  the  last  j^ear's  gow^n. 

Chicago  gives  out  more  valuable  subject  for  our  medi- 
tations than  the  above  descriptive  new^spaper  paragraph 
suggests.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  speaks  gold  to  New 
York  when  he  says  what  he  did  lately  to  a  musical  jour- 
nalist of  this  city  on  the  "  permanent  orchestra"  topic: 

"What  is  responsible  for  New  York's  tardiness  in  es- 
tablishing a  y)ermanent  orciiestra?"  asked  the  reporter. 
"Why  should  Boston  and  Chicago  be  in  advance  of  us 
in  this  matter?" 

"  Too  many  distractions,"  Mr.  Thomas  replied,  prompt- 
ly, "  and  not  enough  concentration  and  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose. In  Boston,  you  know,  one  man  made  it  possible  to 
have  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  Chicago  there 
are  fewer  things  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  or- 
chestra. But  in  New^  York  you  have  the  opera,  winch 
takes  precedence.  Opera  is  not  music.  It  is  antagonistic 
to  it.  The  opera  is  realistic;  music  is  ethereal.  Wagner 
did  not  call  operas  nuisic;  he  called  them  dramas,  and 
there  is  where  they  belong.  Then  there  is  the  distraction 
of  fashion,  tlie  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  other  things. 

"How  long  before  we  shall  tire  of  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  on  our  programmes?  They  will  always  be  there. 
Beethoven  is  no  more  dead  than  Shakespeare.  Yes,  there 
aie  new  composers  coming  up  here  and  there  all  the  time, 
and  some  of  them  have  merit.  We  are  glad  to  recognize 
them,  but  they  do  not  displace  their  masters." 

E.  Iren.eus  Stevenson. 


the  largest  size  being  6-pounders.  Some  of  the  vessels 
will  be  available  in  time  as  torpedo-boats.  At  present 
their  armament  will  be  su(;h  as  to  cope  with  an  attack  by 
torpedo-boats.  All  are  to  have  a  thin  strip  of  steel  plating 
placed  on  their  sides  as  an  extra  precaution  against  light- 
w^eight  missiles.  Their  speed  varies  from  14  to  18  knots 
an  hour.  They  will  be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  Lieutenant  -  Commander  lank,  and  probabl}^ 
will  be  ready  for  service  within  ten  days. 

The  purchases  of  w\ar  ships  abroad  for  the  navy  have 
been  four  :  the  New  Oi'leajis,  formerly  the  Amazonas,  and 
her  sister  ship,  the  Albany,  formerly  the  Ahroiiall,  both  of 
which  w^ere  being  finished  in  England  for  the  Brazilian 
navy;  the  Topeka,ioYmii\\Y  the  Dioyenes,\)m\i  originally  for 
Portugal,  and  the  Somers,  a  small  torpedo-boat  seciu'ed  in 
Germany.  The  New  Orleans  was  finished  when  bought, 
and  sailed  promptly  for  this  country  in  company  with  the 
San  Francisco,  our  flagship  on  the  European  station.  She 
w^as  described  recently  in  the  Weekly. 

The  Topeka,  formerly  tlie  Diogenes,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  foreign-bought  w^ar-ships.  Portugal  never  took  the 
ship  after  she  w^as  finished.  She  is  a  vessel  of  the  Detroit 
class,  measures  1800  tons,  is  of  about  16  knots  speed,  car- 
ries six  4.7-inch  guns  in  her  main  flattery  and  ten  rapid- 
fire  guns  of  various  sizes  in  her  secondary  battery.  She 
has  a  protective  deck.  Little  is  known  in  this  country 
of  the  torpedo-boat  Somers,  except  that  she  was  pur- 
chased in  Pillau,  Germany,  and  is  about  75  feet  long.  She 
probal)ly  is  slow,  as  torpedo-boats  go,  and  will  be  able  to 
show  only  20-knots  speed.  The  Topeka  is  to  act  as  her 
consort  in  the  difficult  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  important  purchases  of  ships  by  the 
navy  w^as  that  of  the  four  Morgan  liners  El  Norte,  El  Snd, 
El  Sol,  and  El  Rio.  They  are  fast  ships,  capable,  it  is 
said,  of  making  tw^enty  knots  an  hour.  The}^  have  been 
plying  between  New^  York  and  New^  Orleans.  'liiey  are 
of  about  4500  tons  each,  eS80  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  and 
draw  about  20  feet  of  w^ater.  Thc}^  are  fine  specimens  of 
marine  architecture.  They  will  be  armed  with  5 -inch 
guns  in  their  main  batteries  and  6-pounders  and  smaller 
rapid-fiie  guns  in  their  secondary  batteries.  Each  will 
have  three  magazines.  They  have  a  large  steaming  ra- 
dius, and  it  is  probable  that  in  case  our  army  invades 
Cuba  the}^  will  be  used  as  troop-ships.  These  api)rnpri- 
ate  names  have  been  selected  for  them  —  Yankee,  Dixie, 
Prairie,  and  Yosenvite. 
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Fame  and  notoriety  are  apt  to  be  confused,  especially 
just  now  by  the  yellow  journalists,  who  seem  to  think 
tliat  noise  thoroughly  made  can  accomplish  anything, 
even  to  the  making  of  small  men  gfcat,  and  bad  causers 
good.  One  of  the  most  notorious  men  of  the  day  is  Wil- 
li;! m  Hearst,  who  doubtless  looks  upon  himself  as  a  mnn 
of  might  and  a  famous  public  character;  but  even  his 
transient  notoriety  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  men  of 
our  (lay,  who  have  come  in  the  Lord's  good  time  to  their 
punishment  and  to  obscurity.  One  such  person,  who  died 
in  London  on  April  1,  was  Arthur  Oiton,  the  Tichborne 
claimant.  In  his  day  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  the  world.  Twenty-five  years  ago  "The  Claimant" 
and  his  pretensions  were  a  matter  for  almost  daily  report 
and  discussion  in  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  world  that 
were  printed  in  English.  The  story  is  still  so  familiar 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  it. 

Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  heir  to  a  great  estate  held  by 
his  uncle,  being  a  wild  youth,  was  sent  to  Soutli  America 
for  the  improvement  of  his  morals.  In  1854  he  sailed 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  ship  he  took  pas- 
sage in  was  lost,  with  all  on  board,  and  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  Hut  his  mother  would  n(U  believe  that 
he  was  dead,  and  continued  to  advertise  for  him  in  Amer- 
ican and  Australian  papers,  until  in  1865  Ikm-  persever- 
ance was  rewarded  by  a  letter  from  Wagga-Wagga,  Aus- 
tralia, which  purported  to  be  from  her  nii^sinu"  Rogc^-. 
As  the  result  of  correspondence,  "The  Claimani  "  arrived 
in  London,  on  Christmas  day,  1866.  A  few  months  after. 
Lady  Tichi)oi"ne  received  him  as  her  son,  and  treated  him  as 
such  untij  she  died,  in  1868.  After  a  while  he  brought  suit 
for  th(^  Tichborne  estates,  money  for  legal  expenses  heing 
provided  by  popular  sul)Scription.  The  trial  began  in 
May,  1871,  atid  lasted  103  days.  It  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive. Sergeant  Ballantine  appeared  for  the  plaintiff; 
but  the  case  went  against  the  Claimant,  and  it  was  demon- 
strated that  he  was  Arthur  Orton,  son  of  an  East  London 
butcher.  Two  years  later  the  defeated  Claimant  was 
prosecuted  for  forgery  and  perjury,  and,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  nine  months,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  of 
penal  servitude. 

After  serving  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  for  a  ime  was  at  barkeeper  in  a  Chatham 
Square  saloon,  but  returned  eventually  to  England,  where. 
three  years  ago,  he  published  a  confession,  recounting  his 
experiences,  and  admitting  that  he  was  Arthur  Orton. 

The  lemarkable  feature  of  the  Tichborne  ca«:e  was 
the  extraordinary  support  and  sympathy  tlie  Claimant 
found  in  his  effort  to  make  his  pretensions  good.  He  im- 
posed upon  persons  of  all  classes,  but  especially  upon  the 
poor,  as  a  man  battling  against  wealth  and  position  for  his 
birthright.  The  British  passion  for  justice  was  roused  in 
his  behalf,  great  sums  of  money  were  raised  and  spent  for 
him.  very  eminent  counsel  conducted  his  cases,  and  long 
after  he  had  gone  to  prison  there  were  thousands  of  good 
Britishers  who  believed  that  justice  had  been  denied  him, 
and  that  might  had  triumphed  over  right. 

His  lie  w^as  wonderfully  well  stuck  to,  but,  after  all,  it 
did  not  prove  to  he  as  good  as  the  truth.  A  lie  seldom 
does  in  the  end.  The  yellow  joiu'nals  are  slow^  to  believe 
it,  but  time  tells. 

The  James  Russell  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  has  got  its 
second  wind,  and  is  moving  along.  In  the  week  ending 
April  2  it  gained  $1200.  The  total  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  at  that  date  was  |27,556,  which  left  about 
$7500  still  to  be  contributed. 

The  intention,  lately  disclosed,  of  Dr.  Charles  A .  Bi'iggs 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  mitiistry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  an  interesting  piece  of  news,  which  will  illus- 
trate, to  laymen  unfamiliar  with  the  fine  points  of  doc- 
trine, the  superior  accommodations  afforded  by  the  Epis- 
copal fold  to  persons  whose  religious  views  are  what  we 
are  used  to  call  "modern."  Dr.  Briggs  is  an  able  man 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  should  prove  a  valu- 
able recruit  to  the  ministry  of  any  church  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  in  accord.  His  present  status  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  that  of  a  suspended  ministei-. 

W.  C.  Brann,  of  Waco,  Texas,  met  an  appropriate  end 
on  April  2,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  with  Captain  M.  T. 
Davis.  Both  gentlemen  used  pistols,  and  Captain  Davis 
was  wounded,  perhaps  fatidly.  Brann  was  a  remarkable 
character.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  was  educated  for  a  preacher,  and  entered  the 
Baptist  ministry,  where  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  ac- 
cepted ideas  soon  made  him  conspicuous.  He  was  too 
progressive,  however,  for  his  ministerial  brethren,  and 
was  expelled  from  the  Baptist  Church.  Then  he  turned 
newspaperman,  practising  that  profession  first  in  Kansas, 
and  later  in  Texas.  After  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public 
at  Houston,  he  w^ent  to  San  xintoino,  and  there  started  the 
IcoiioclaHt,  but  the  vigor  of  his  strictures  on  men  and  mat- 
ters there  presently  caused  him  to  be  mobbed,  and  then  he 
moved  to  Waco,  There  he  followed  the  same  methods, 
but  with  better  success,  and  was  able  to  enlist  popular 
sentiment  on  his  side.  His  death  was  a  consequence  of  a 
series  of  attacks  which  he  made  on  the  faculty  of  the  Bap- 
tist university  at  Waco.  For  this  he  was  set  upon  and 
beaten  last  October  by  students  of  the  university;  but  he 
continued  to  give  oiTence,  and  was  presently  again  as- 
saulted and  beaten  by  one  of  the  trustees,  assisted  by  tw^o 
students.  That  led  tf)  a  fight  with  pistols  between  Branti's 
friend,  Judge  Gerald  of  Waco,  and  W.  A.  Harris,  editor  of 
a  Waco  paper.  Harris  was  killed,  Gerald  dangerously 
W'ounded.  Brann  went  right  on  expressing  Ins  views  with 
entire  candor,  until,  as  stated.  Captain  Davis  intervened, 
and  pacification  has  follow^ed. 

Brann  was  a  very  vigorous  writer,  with  much  humor, 
and  was,  as  may"  be  conjectured,  thoroughly  earnest  in 
what  he  undertook.  It  is  told  to  his  credit  that  he  was 
kind,  brave,  and  sincei"e,  loved  his  friends,  liated  his  fo(^s, 
and  fought  for  the  side  he  believed  to  be  right.  The 
trouble  was  that  his  discernment  of  right  and  wrona: 
was  not  clear.  Judging  from  the  attractions  that  N(!W 
York   seems   to  li-ave   for  successful  journalists  of  San 


Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  cities,  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  if  Brann's  usefulness  had  been  pro- 
tracted for  another  decade  he  would  have  used  up  all 
likely  subjects  of  offence  in  Waco,  and  moved  into  this 
Klondike  of  Occidental  editors.  There  are  so  many, 
many  things  and  creatures  here  that  are  fit  to  engage  the 
attention  of  such  a  person!  It  is  too  late  now, "but  one 
sighs  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  if  Brann  had  not 
dallied  too  long  in  Texjis — of  tlie  yachts  he  might  have 
sailed,  the  funds  he  might  have  started,  and  the  delegations 
of  Congressmen  that  he  might  have  sent  here  and  there 
to  do  his  errands.  But  perhaps  so  much  "success"  as 
that  is  only  possible  to  impulsiveness  when  it  is  heavily 
backed  by  capital. 

It  is  a  time  to  keep  busy;  a  time  when  the  mouth  tends 
to  get  dry,  and  rival  considei-ations  to  contend  for  the 
control  of  our  minds;  a  time  when  apparent  vacillation  is 
almost  inevitable  because  of  the  moral  obligation  on  all 
sei'ious  -  minded  thiid^ers  to  give  peace  every  possible 
chance  before  accepting  wai".  Blessed  is  the  man  in  such 
times  who  has  enough  to  do  and  does  it,  and  who  need 
onl}'  spend  his  leisure,  and  not  his  whole  time,  in  si)ecu- 
latitig  about  what  is  to  l)e  done  and  what  will  come  of  it. 
In  the  end  the  world's  affairs  can  only  be  conducted  by 
letting  every  man  stick  to  his  own  job  and  bear  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  of  us  wdio  is  trying  to  sc'ttle  for 
himself  and  by  himself  the  question  of  our  duty  to  Cuba, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Spain  will  be  obliged  in  the  end  to 
fall  in  wdth  whatever  determination  the  President  ajid 
Congress  reach.  The  state  of  anxious  doubt  is  about  the 
worst  state  possible.  That,  at  this  writing,  we  are  exj>e- 
riencing  in  an  acute  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is 
anything  worse  in  store  for  us.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
part  of  our  fortitude  for  present  use.  go  earnestly  about 
our  business,  and  have  confidence  that  whatever  stream 
we  come  to  we  shall  find  a  w^ay  to  crriss.  Our  govern- 
ment is  pretty  acciuately  representative  of  our  people, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  ask.  Its  mistakes,  if  it  makes  any, 
will  be  ours  ;  its  creditable  achievements  will  be  ours 
too.  We  are  all  going  together.  What  more  can  we  ask 
than  that? 

This  is  the  London  Spectator' h  judgment,  published  un- 
der date  of  March  26,  of  what  President  McKinley,  as  the 
spokesman  and  Executive  of  the  American  people,  will 
find  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  matter  of  Cuba: 

In  tlie  end  he  will,  we  feel  convinced,  fall  back  npon  the  profound 
American  conviction  that  everything:  will  always  go  riulit  it  there  is 
only  "liberty,"  will  demand  that  Spain  withdraw  her  hand  from 
Cuba,  and  wid  leave  the  fate  of  the  island  to  be  settled  after  the  war. 
After  all,  Mexico  and  Chile  are  fairly  governed,  life  in  the  Brazils  is 
endnral)le,  though  most  Cuban  conditions  exist  there,  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  States  will  not  be  ruined  l)ecause  Cuba 
has  to  he  administered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  three  or  four  Ter- 
ritories of  the  great  republic. 

That  is  what  a  sympatlietic  and  intelligent  looker-on 
sees  in  the  game  that  just  now  engrosses  ah  our  interests. 

President  Eliot,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Dor- 
chester (Massachusetts)  Woman's  Club,  discussed  the 
happy  marriage,  and  gave  it  what  free  and  easy  writers 
call  a  first-class  notice.  A  very  brief  extract  from  his 
address  credits  him  with  saying  that  the  idealizing  devo- 
tion with  which  tlie  happy  msirriage  beiiins  is  the  most 
admirable^  thing  in  human  nature.  He  does  not  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  corner-stone  of  h^ippiness  in  mar- 
riage is  a  sufficient  income  secured  against  the  chances  of 
fortune.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares,  as  the  Tridiscript 
quotes  him,  thtit  the  young  w^oman  who  marries  for 
money  or  position  is  sacrificing  tlie  best  of  life  which 
marriage  affords.  1'he  chief  conditions  of  a  ha|)py  mar- 
riage, as  he  finds  them,  are  health,  coirunon  iiitellectutil 
interests,  and  a  religious  belief  held  in  common  between 
husband  and  wife.  Ko  doid)t  he  erdarged  upon  these 
conditions,  and  qualified  the  idea  of  the  superlative  im- 
portance of  the  latter  two  by  taking  hu'ge  views  of  them. 
We  often  see,  for  example,  peo[)le  very  happily  mar- 
ried whose  minds  are  so  differently  constituted  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  should  have  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  ititelleciual  interests  in  common.  But 
there  are  different  kinds  of  good  minds,  and  minds  that 
supplement  omt  another  seem  quite  as  well  suited  to  har- 
motuous  assocititions  tis  those  that  rini  in  parallel  grooves. 

So  as  to  a  common  religious  belief.  That  nuist  mean 
ao-reement  in  the  great  essentials,  the  roots  of  which  lie 
deep  in  character,  and  which  really  determine  standtirds 
and  shape  conduct.  The  existence  of  practical  agreement 
of  this  sort  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  much  vari- 
ation in  details  of  belief  which  are  import-ant  but  not  retilly 
vital.  A  marriage  between  a.  Piotestant  and  a  Catholic 
may  be  happy,  though  such  alliances  arc  highly  inconven- 
i(^nt.  The  marriage  which  may  be  expected  to  fail  is  one 
between  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wdiat  is  wrong. 

The  pow'crs  of  Greater  New^  York  are  to  be  congratula- 
ted on  finding  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  sup|)ressing 
the  Charter-(lay  celebration  which  was  planned  for  next 
month.  The  appropritition  of  |.")(),()0()  to  pay  for  the  show^ 
w;is  defeat(Ml  by  representatives  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  that  left  a  large  embarrassment  on  the  committee's 
hiinds.  It  must  have  been  a  ]U'odigious  relief  to  the  re- 
sponsible committee-men  to  have  tlie  conclusion  reached 
tlnit  the  pi'ospects  of  the  coimtry  are  so  stormy  as  to 
nndvc  local  gloriticaticnis  untimely  and  inexpedient.  So 
Charter  day  will  receive  oidy  such  emphasis  this  year  as 
may  be  furnished  by  events  not  under  Tammany's  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  William  McLimnan,  the  author  of  Spanish  Jolni,  a 
story  which  lately  ran  as  a  serial  in  IlAurEii's  IMACiAZiNE, 
was  the  victim  of  an  inadvertence  which  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  rise  and  account  to  ti  correspondent  of 
the  Bookman  for  the  similarity  between  certain  passages 
in  his  story  and  ptissages  in  ti  certtun  rare  memoir  of  one 
Colonel  M.  McDonnell.  ]Mr.  McLennan  says  the  likeness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  used  the  McDonnell  memoir  in 
making  his  story,  as  also  the  chronicles  of  O'Callaghan, 
Pere  Lal)at,  and  other  early  Canadian  writers.  What 
makes  it  necessary  now  for  him  to  make  these  explana- 
tions is  the  inadvertence  noted,  for  when  originally  he 
completed  his  stoiy  he  gave  careful  credit  in  a  preface  to 
all  his  forerunners  and  autho-rities,  but  this  preface  was 


not  required  or  suitable  for  publication  in  a  magazine, 
and  when  the  story  was  made  into  a  book  its  insertion 
was  overlooked.  In  future  editions  of  Spanish  John  the 
preface  will  appear. 

The  Critic  prints  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  Gaudensin  which 
he  denies  that  he  has  moved  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there.     He  saj^s: 

I  came  to  stay  two  or  three  months,  but  there  is  so  much  to  do  and 
see  here  that  my  stay  Inis  been  prolonged;  that  is  all.  Now  that  I  nm 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  T  want  to  see  all  I  can,  and  after  I  have  visit- 
ed Spain  and  Greece  I  shall  return.  I  have  liiven  uj)  my  studio  in  Thir- 
ty-sixth Street  because  I  want  someihin<,'  better  when  I  retuii);  and  as 
to  the  things  I  had  moved  over  here,  they  are  the  Shaw  and  the  Puri- 
tan (with  some  of  the  medallions),  of  which  I  shall  have  reductions 
made;  they  do  those  things  so  well  here  in  France, 

The  explanation  is  complete  and  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
St.  Gaudens  is  certainly  entitled  to  choose  for  himself 
where  he  will  work,  but  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  brethren 
in  art,  and  to  his  fellow-countrymen  generally,  to  have  him 
abide  by  New  York. 

A  bill  now^  before  Congress  authorizes  the  President  to 
pay  and  issue  ratiotis  to  State  troops  gathered  for  instruc- 
tion and  drill.  If  the  bill  shoidd  be  passed  (and  bills  of  that 
nature  are  likely  to  get  graver  consideration  for  some  time 
to  come  than  for  some  years  past), the  practical  question  will 
come  up  of  how  best  to  train  the  State  militia  for  useful- 
ness as  a  Nation.al  Guard.  A  plan  not  unlikely  to  be  adopt- 
ed is  that  outlined  in  the  current  Hauper's  Magazine  by 
Captain  Jtimes  Parker,  winch  proposes  an  American  Al- 
dersliot--a  training-camp;  that  is,  where  troops  from  any 
Sttite  may  be  sent  to  drill  and  manoeuvre  with  regulars. 

Captain  Parker's  plan  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  such  a  camp  on  Long  Island,  and  the  location  there  of 
tit  least  three  regiments  of  regular  troops.  That  would  be 
;i  convenient  centre  for  the  militia  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Almost  Indf  of  the  National  Guard,  as  at  present 
org.mized,  is  within  250  miles  of  it.  If  the  plan  turned 
out  to  be  advantageous,  other  camps  would  be  located  tit 
other  centres.  "As  to  expense,"  says  Captain  Parker, 
"it  will  cost  no  more  than  a  new  battle-ship."  There  was 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  a  new^  battle-ship  staggered  us,  but 
that  was  long,  long  ago,  when  the  Maine  was  still  afloat. 
We  buy  battle-ships  now  by  the  cord  and  never  wink, 
and  we  may  presently  show  analogous  hardihood  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  a  few  desirable  camps. 

The  French  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided  that  Zola  shall 
go  free,  and  neither  serve  his  term  of  imprisonment  nor 
pay  his  fine.  The  decision  is  based  on  the  technicality 
tliat  the  charges  on  which  he  was  tried  should  have  been 
mtide  by  the  president  of  the  Esterhazy  court  martial,  and 
not  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
French  government  has  had  enough  of  Zola,  and  being- 
anxious  to  wash  its  hands  of  him,  has  seized  the  most  con- 
venient expedient  to  turn  him  loose.  No  doubt  it  would 
also  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  Dreyfus,  and  would  be  relieved 
if  the  report  of  his  death,  which  the  newspapers  printed 
on  xV])ril  6,  tinned  out  to  be  true.  Zola  seems  to  be  very 
much  ahead  on  his  lecent  transactions.  He  has  provided 
a  lot  of  very  lively  music,  and  won't  have  to  pay  the  piper, 
after  all. 

We  shall  have  to  re-read  Vanity  Fair.  The  new  edi- 
tion of  it — the  first  of  the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Edition  (Harper's)  is  out,  and  brings  an  intro- 
duction twenty-five  pages  long,  which  jVIrs.  Ritchie  has 
filled  with  delightful  glimpses  and  memories  of  her 
father.  There  is  not  enough  of  it;  there  never  has  been 
anything  like  enough  available  information  about  Thack- 
eray, but  tliere  is  enough  to  make  one  want  a  great  deal 
more,  and  as  each  volume  of  the  set  is  to  have  a  similar 
introduction,  that  demand  is  to  be  in  some  degree  supplied. 

What  Mrs.  Ritchie  seems  to  have  wished  to  do  in  the 
])resent  instalment  of  her  precious  wares  is  to  consider 
her  father  in  his  relations  with  Ins  first  great  novel,  to  let 
us  look  at  him  as  he  appeared  while  he  was  writing  it,  and 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  experiences  in  his  life  which 
gave  him  some  of  the  pictures  that  went  to  the  mak- 
ing of  this  particular  book.  She  tells  a  little  about  his 
return  from  India  in  his  childhood,  about  his  school  days, 
about  his  visit  to  Germany  in  1880,  and  his  stay  at  Wei- 
mar, and  hoW'  he  saw  the  venerable  Goethe.  Then  we 
see  him  sixteen  years  later,  settled  in  his  house  in  Ken- 
sington Square,  writing  an  immortal  book. 

A  great  part  of  this  introduction  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  letters,  several  of  them  from  Thackeray  to  his  mo- 
ther. There  is  one  brief  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
India  by  Thackeray's  mother  which  tells  of  her  meeting 
with  her  son  in  England  when  she  and  her  husband  got 
home  from  India.  She  went  to  fetch  him  from  the  school 
at  Chiswick — the  Chiswick  of  Miss  Pinkerton's  establish- 
ment— where  he  was.     She  writes: 

He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  me ;  he  conld  not  speak,  but  kissed 
me,  and  looked  at  me  jigain  and  a^ain,  and  I  conld  almost  have  said, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  He  is  the  living 
imaj^'e  of  his  father,  and  God  in  Heaven  send  that  he  may  resemble 
him  in  all  1)nt  his  too  short  life!  He  is  tall,  stont,  and  sturdy.  His  eyes 
are  hecome  darker,  but  there  is  still  the  same  dear  expression.  His 
drawin<,'  is  wonderful. 

In  those  few  lines  and  between  them  there  is  a  deal  of 
biography.  They  give  a  better  notion  of  the  qualities  of 
Thackeray's  father  and  mother  than  most  readers  have 
ever  before  gained. 

"  Old  Brooke  "  is  dead — the  "  Brooke  "  of  Tom  Broimi's 
School  DaijH.  He  was  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cell,  rector  of 
Buxted,  in  Sussex,  England.  The  Saturday  Review  speaks 
of  him  as  probably  the  last  survivor  of  Arnold's  famous 
"Sixth."  He  began  his  career  as  an  official  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  was  sent  to  Tasmania,  and  there  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  arctic  explorer.  Af- 
terw^ards  he  took  orders,  became  a  preacher  of  note,  and 
worked  hiiuself  out  in  what  was  a  country  parish  when 
he  took  it,  but  wddch  London  sw^ept  over  and  inundated 
with  bricks.  For  twa^nty  years  he  lived  at  Buxted,  where 
he  was  sent  on  the  failure  of  his  health  by  Archbishop 
Tait.  The  Saturday  Bevieic  calls  him  "almost  an  ideal 
country  parson,  tlie  fiiend  and  fellow-worker  of  the  non- 
conformists, a  true  father  of  the  poor,  and  counsellor  of 
all."  E.  S.  Martin. 
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CAPTAIN    PURNELL    F.   HARRINGTON,  U.S.K, 
Double-Tiu-ret  Monitor  "Puritan." 


CAPTAIN    JOHN    W.    PHILIP,  U.S.N., 

2(1  CImss  r,attl(>-Sliip  "'I\'xus." 

Plu.to-i-Mi.l)  by  (.ut.'kun^t. 


CAPTAIN    NICOLL    LUDLOW,  U.S.N., 
Double-Turret  Monitor  "Terror." 


"1 


CAPTAIN    COLBY    M.  CHESTER,  U.S.N., 
Protected  Cruiser  "  Cincinnati." 


COMMANDER    BOWMAN    H.  MoCALLA,  U.S.N., 
Cruiser  "Marblebead." 


CAPTAIN    THEODORE    F.  JEWELL,  U.S.N., 
Protected  Cruiser  "Minneapolis." 


COMMANDER  JOHN    F.  MERRY,  U.S.N., 
Gunboat  "Macbias." 


COMMANDER    GEORGE    A.   CONVERSE,  U.S.N., 

Cnii.-er  "  Moiitfrr>mery." 
From  a  Photograph,  Copyright,  1898,  by  Frank  U.  Child,  Newport,  R.  I. 

PROMINENT    AMERICAN    NAVAL    COMMANDERS. 


COMMANDER   WASHBUKN    MAYNARD,  U.S.K, 

Light-draught  Gunboat  "  Nashville." 
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THE   SUBMARINE  BOAT   ^aiOLLAND." 

Owing  to  tlie  strained  relations  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  over  the  Cuban  question,  the  recent  tests 
whicli  liave  been  made  of  the  submarine  boat  Holland  at 
Perth  Am  boy,  New  Jersey,  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. Up  to  March  27  the  little  craft  had  made  four  suc- 
cessful dives,  and  had  shown  its  ability  to  navigate  under 
water.  On  one  of  the  tests  a  dummy  projectile  was  also 
shot  from  the  aerial  torpedo-gun  in  the  bow.  On  the  last 
of  the  four  tests  the  craft  was  inspected  by  a  naval  ofhcer, 
who  sent  a  report  to  the  government  as  to  its  availability 
in  warfare. 

The  first  attempt  to  show  the  value  of  the  Ilolland 
occuiTcd  on  jMarch  18.  Tiie  boat,  jifler  running  a  few 
feet  on  the  surface,  dipped  its  nose  sharply  and  went 
down  under  water.  Aft(M-  it  had  reached  a  depth  of 
six  feet  it  was  brought  to  an  even  keel,  and  ran  for 
about  400  yards  under  the  surface,  its  two  short  steel 
masts,  one  at  tin*  bow  and  one  at  the  stern,  showing  above 
the  wjiter,  and  indicating  to  observers  not  only  its  S{)eed, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  on  an  even  keel.  The  test  was 
pronounced  a  success  so  far  as  it  went. 

A  f(;w  days  later  the  llolhoid  made  another  attempt. 
It  sank  while  running  at  full  speed,  by  simply  filling  its 
tanks  and  submerging  itself  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. This  time  it  went  out  cd'  sight 
completely.  Aft(,*r  going  for  100  yards 
completely  submerged,  it  reappeared 
gradually,  and  it  was  declared  a  success. 

The  JloUand  is  properly  a  diving-boat. 
While  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
it  can  fire  an  aerial  torpedo,  containing 
100  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  It  carries  three  18  inch  While- 
head  torpedoes,  which  it  discharges  from 
a  tube  in  the  bow  under  water.  It  has  a 
submarine  gun  in  the  stern,  intended  to 
pro{»el  a  projectile  a  distance  of  500  yards 
under  water.  It  is  propelled  on  tlie  sur- 
face by  a  gasoline-engine.  Under  water 
the  motive  force  is  supj^lied  from  elec- 
tric storage  batteries.  1'wo  horizontal 
rudders  cause  the  boat,  to  dip  its  nose 
when  they  are  pressed  down  in  the  rear. 
Elevated,  they  bring  the  boat  to  the  sur- 
face. The  boat  can  also  be  sunk  b}^  al- 
lowing tanks  to  be  filled,  which  nearly 
overcome  its  buoyancy.  When  the  boat 
is  to  be  bi'ought  to  the  surface,  this  wa- 
ter is  expelled  by  compressed  air,  several 
large  tanks  of  which  are  carried  to  sup- 
ply fresh  air  to  the  cre\v  constantly,  and 
to  operate  the  aerial  gun  in  the  bow.  iVn 
elaborate  system  of  registers  indicates  the 
depth  to  which  the  boat  has  descended. 
To  remain  under  water  the  boat  nuist  be 
kept  moving.  It  is  fifty-five  feet  long, 
and  about  -eleven  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
centre.  Its  crew  will  consist  of  six  men. 
It  is  supposed  to  b(j  capable  of  running 
fifty  miles  under  the  water. 

SPAIN'S   NAVAL   STRENGTH. 

The  information  contained  in  this  article  is  compiled 
mainly  from  a  "List  of  the  Battleships,  Cruisers,  and 
Torpedo-boats  of  the  Spanish  Nav}","  prepared  in  the 
Military  Information  Division  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
Office  at  Washington. 

Spain  lias  biittwo  war-vessels  that  are  rated  in  the  class 
of  battle-ships,  {h^Vitoria  and  the  Pelayo,  and  the  former 
is  a  "  broadside  "  of  anticpiated  model,  used  as  a  training- 
ship  heretofore,  but  understood  to  be  undergoing  equip- 
ment with  5.5-incli  rapid-fire  guns  for  war  service.  She 
is  an  old  iron  vessel  of  7250  tons  displacement,  318  feet 
3  inches  long,  55  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  a  maximum 
draught  of  25  feet  o  inches.  She  has  a  5.5-inch  armor 
belt,  and  her  speed  is  11  knots.  Her  normal  coal-supply 
is  875  tons,  and  her  complement  of  men  561. 

The  Peliiyo  is  a  rather  powerful  battle-ship  of  steel,  of 
9900  tons  displacement,  330  feet  long,  66  feet  beam,  24 
feet  11  inches  draught.  She  carries  an  armor  belt  17.75 
inches  thick,  increasing  to  19.25  a1)out  the  l)arbette  in 
which  her  guns  are  mounted,  and  has  a  4-inch  steel  de- 
fensive deck.  Her  armament  consists  of  two  12.5-incli 
and  two  11-inch  heavy  ordnance,  one  6.2-inch  and  twelve 
4,7-inch  guns,  six  smaller  rapid-fire  and  twelve  machine 
guns,  and  she  has  seven  torpedo-tubes.  Her  speed  is 
16  knots,  coal -supply  800  tons,  complement  600  men. 
She  has  been  at  Toulon  receiving  new  boilers  and  some 
more  modern  rapid-fire  guns,  and  being  fitted  with  bar- 
bette turrets  and  a  ram  bow.  She  has  just  been  ordered 
to  Cartagena,  with  the  French  workmen  on  board. 

There  is  another  old  broadside  iron  ship,  the  Niunancia, 
of  about  the  same  size  and  power  as  the  Vitorta,  which  is 
reported  to  be  receiving  new  machinery  and  new  arma- 
ment in  6.2-incli  and  4.7-inch  rapid-fire  guns.  She  has 
been  classed  rather  as  a  port-defence  vessel  than  a  battle- 
ship, and  can  make  only  8  knots. 


But  Spain  is  pretty  strong  in  first-clnss  armored  cruisers. 
The  Emperador  Carlos  V.  is  a  formidable  vessel  of  9235 
tons  displacement,  380  feet  long  with  a  ram  bow,  67  feet 
beam,  and  25  feet  draught,  and  her  speed  is  20  knots. 
Her  armor  belt  consists  of  only  2  inches  of  Harvey  steel, 
except  about  the  gun-turrets,  which  are  placed  one  for- 
ward and  one  aft,  and  there  the  armor  is  10  inches  thick. 
Each  turret  carries  a  big  11-inch  Hontoria  gun,  and  the 
rest  of  the  armament  consists  of  eight  5.5-inch  rapid-fire 
guns,  four  3.9  inch,  two  2.7-inch,  four  2.2  inch,  and  six 
machine  guns.  There  are  six  toi'pedo-lubes  ;  the  coal 
capacity  of  the  vessel  is  1200  tons,  and  the  complement 
of  men  535. 

There  are  six  other  modern  armored  cruisers  of  7000 
and  one  of  6840  tons.  To  three  of  these,  the  Cardeiud 
Cisneros,  Catalufla,  nud  Priucem  de  Astarias,  precisely  the 
same  description  applies.  Each  is  347  feet  10  inches  long, 
61  feet  beam,  and  21  feet  10  inches  draught,  lias  a  12-inch 
armor-belt,  reduced  to  10.5  at  the  gun  position,  which  is 
"central  battery,"  and  a  2-inch  steel  protective  deck. 
The  speed  is  20  knots,  and  the  armament  consists  of  two 
11-inch  guns  (turrets  fore  anc^  aft),  ten  5.5-inch  rapid-fire, 
two  2.7-inch,  four  2.2-inch,  four  1.4-inch,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  Each  has  also  eight  torpedo-tubes,  cairies  a 
coal-supply  of  1200  tons,  and  has  500  officers  and  men. 


SUBMARINE    BOAT   "HOLLAND." 
At  the  Dock  before  starting  on  lier  Official  Trial  Trip. 

The  other  three,  7000- ton,  are  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  the  Vizcaya,  and  answer  to  the 
same  description,  except  that  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
has  slightly  exceeded  the  speed  of  20  knots  with  which  the 
others  are  credited.  Each  is  340  feet  long,  65  feet  beam, 
and  21  feet  6  inches  draught.  The  armor  belt  is  12  inches, 
except  around  the  gun  position  (central  battery),  where 
it  is  10.5  inches,  and  the  steel  deck  is  3  inches  thick.  The 
aimament  of  the  Alinirante  Oquendo  consists  of  two  11- 
inch  guns  (turrets  fore  and  aft),  ten  5.5-inch  Hontoria, 
eight  2.2-inch,  and  eight  1.4  inch  rapid-fire,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  That  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  difTers 
from  this  only  in  having  both  the  11-inch  and  the  5.5  inch 
guns  of  the  Hontoria  type,  and  that  of  the  Vizcaya  only 
in  having  5.5-inch  guns  as  well  as  those  of  small  calibre  of 
the  rapid-fire  type.  Practically  the  three  are  of  equal 
power,  and  each  carries  a  coal-supply  of  1200  tons,  and  a 
complement  of  500  men.  In  fact,  the  six  cruisers  are 
substantially  alike.  The  Cristobal  Colon,  6840  tons,  is 
slightly  smaller  and  less  lieavily  armed,  but  has  the  same 
speed.  Her  length  is  328  feet,  beam  59  feet  8  inches, 
draught  24,  She  has  only  6  inches  of  armor  plate,  and  a 
1.5  inch  protective  deck.  Her  two  large  gims  are  10  inch, 
and  mounted  in  barbettes,  one  forward  and  one  aft.  The 
rest  of  her  armament  consists  of  ten  6-incli  rapid-fire 
guns,  six  4.7-inch,  ten  2.2-inch,  ten  1.4-inch,  and  two 
machine  guns.  She  has  four  torpedo-tubes,  coal-supply 
of  1000  tons,  complement  450  men. 

These  include  all  of  Spain's  fighting  ships  of  the  first 
class,  but  she  lias  several  second-class  cruisers.  The  lar- 
gest of  these,  the  Alfonso  XIII,  might  fairly  be  rated  first 
class,  as  she  displaces  5000  tons,  and  has  a  speed  of  20 
knots.  She  is  318  feet  6  inches  long,  50  feet  6  inches 
beam,  20  feet  draught,  and  is  protected  with  a  4.5-inch 
steel  deck  over  engines  and  machinery.  Her  armament 
consists  of  four  7.8-inch  Hontoria  guns,  six  4.7-inch,  six 
2.2  inch,  six  1.4-ineh  rapid-fire,  and  three  machine  guns. 


She  has  five  torpedo-tubes,  can  carry  1200  tons  of  coal, 
and  is  manned  by  276  officers  and  seamen. 

Next  to  her  is" the  Lepanto,  4826  tons,  318  feet  6  inches 
long,  50  feet  6  inches  beam,  20  feet  draught,  protected  by 
4.75-inch  steel  deck;  speed,  20  knots.  Her  armament 
is  four  7.8  inch  Ilontorias,  six  4.7-inch  rapid  -  fire,  six 
6-p()unders,  foiu*  3-poiinders,  and  five  Maxims.  She  has 
five  torpedo-tubes,  carries  llUO  tons  of  coal,  and  276  men. 
The  unarmored  and  unprotected  steel  cruiser  Reina 
Christina  is  of  3520  tons  displacement,  282  feet  2  inches 
long,  42  feet  7  inches  beam,  16  feet  5  inches  draught,  and 
has  a  speed  of  17.5  knots.  She  is  armed  with  six  6.2  inch 
Hontoria  guns,  two  2.7  inch,  three  2.2-inch,  two  1.5-inch 
rapid-fire,  six  e3-pounders,  and  two  machine  guns.  She 
lias  five  torpedo-tul)es;  coal  capacity,  600  ton's;  comple- 
ment of  men,  375.  Of  a  similar  type,  but  of  3342  tons  dis- 
]:)lacement,  are  the  Arar/on,  CastiUa,  and  Navarra.  The  last 
named  differs  slightly  in  model  from  the  other  two.  The 
Aragon  and  Castilla  are  each  246  fe(4  long,  45  feet  11 
inches  beam,  and  20  feet  11  inches  draught,  have  a  speed 
of  14  knots,  a  coal-supply  of  470  tons,  and  300  men.  The 
Navarra  diifers  in  these  items  only  in  being  13  feet  1  inch 
shorter,  3  feet  4  inches  less  beam,  and  7  inches  less  draught. 
The  armament  of  the  Ara(/on  is  six  6.2-inch  Hontoria, 
two  3.3-inch  Krupp,  four  2.9-inch,  and  two  machine  gnus; 
that  of  the  Castilla,  four  5  9-inch  Krupp, 
two  4.7-inch,  two  3.3-inch,  and  four  2.9- 
inch,  eight  rapid-fiie,  and  two  machine 
guns;  the  JVftvarra,  four  5.9-inch,  two 
4.7-inch,  two  3.4-ineh,  four  2.9-inch,  and 
fonr  machine  guns.  Each  vessel  has  two 
torpedo-tid)es. 

The  next  in  size  are  the  Alfonso  XII. 
and  the  Reina  Mercedes,  each  of  3090 
tons.  Length,  278  feet  10  inches;  beam, 
42  feet  7  inches;  draught,  16  feet  5  inches; 
speed,  17.5  knots  ;  coal-supply,  600  tons  ; 
complement,  300  men.  Eacii  has  five 
torpedo-tid)es,  but  their  armaments  dif- 
fer. The  Alfonso  XII  carries  six  6.2- 
inch  Hontoria,  two  2.7 -inch,  and  six 
6-pounder  ra[)id-fire,  four  o-pounder,  and 
five  machine  guns.  The  Reina  Mercedes 
has  six  6.2-inch  Hontoria,  two  2.7  inch, 
three  2.2-inch  rapid-fire,  two  1.5-inch,  six 
1.4-inch,  and  two  machine  guns. 

The  other  Spanish  criiisei'S  fall  below 
the  minimum  size  for   second-class  ves- 
sels—2000  tons.     The  largest  is  the  Ve- 
lasco,  1152  tons,  209  feet  11  inches  long, 
29  feet  3  inches  beam,  12  feet  5  inches 
draufrht.      Speed,  14.3  knots  ;   coal-sup- 
Y>\y,  220  tons;  complement,  173  men.    She 
is  armed  with  three  5.9-incli  Armstrong 
guns,  two   2.7-inch   Ilontorias,  and   two 
machine-guns.     There  are   five  cruisers 
of  1130  tons  each — the  Conde  de  Veneidito, 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Don  Jnein  de  Ans- 
tria,  Infanta  Isabel,  and  Isahel  II     The 
description  answers  precisely  for  all  ex- 
cept in  details  of  armament.     Each  is 
210  feet  long.  32  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  6 
inches  draught,  has  a  speed  of  14  knots, 
a  coal-supply  of  220  tons,  and  130  men.     The  armament 
of  the  Conde  de  Venadito  is  four  4.7-inch  Hontoria  guns, 
two  2.7-inch,  two  rapid-fire,  and  five  machine  guns.     The 
others  are  substantially  the  same  in  power.    ^Iljcre  are  also 
three  cruisers  of  1030  tons  each — the  Isla  de  Cuba,Isla  de  In- 
zon,  and  the  Marqves  de  Ensenada.     Each  is  185  feet  long, 
30  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  6  inches  draught.     The  Irst  two 
named  have  a  speed  of  16  knots,  and  the  last  15;  each 
can  carry  160  tons  of  coal,  and  the  Isla  de  Cuba  and  Isla 
de  Inzon  have  160  and  the  Marques  de  Ensenada  164  men. 
The  armament  of  each  of  the  first  two  is  four  4.7-inch 
Hontoria,  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire,  two  3  pounder,  and 
two  machine  guns,  and  that  of  the  latter  four  4.7-inch  Hon- 
toria, five  rapid-fire,  and  four  machine  guns.    The  former 
have  three  and  the  latter  four  torpedo-tubes. 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  cruisers  proper,  though  there 
are  two  others  so  called,  the  Quiros  and  Villabolos,  each 
315  tons,  for  service  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  an  old 
wooden  sloop  of  war  of  935  tons  which  carries  three  4.7- 
inch  Hontoria,  two  2.8-inch  Krupp,andtwo  machine  guns. 
The  Don  Alvaro  de  Bezan,  830  tons  and  235  feet  long; 
Dona  Maria  de  Molina,  same  size;  Destrnctor,  458  tons, 
192  feet  6  inches  long;  Eilipinas,  750  tons,  213  feet;  Oei- 
licia,  571  tons,  190  feet;  Marqnes  de  la  Vitoria,  830  tons, 
235  feet;  Marques  de  Molina,  571  tons,  190  feet;  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  same  size;  Nuera  Espana,  630  tons,  190 
feet;  Rapido,  570  tons,  190  feet;  Temerario,  590  tons,  190 
feet,  and  the  Vincente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  571  tons,  190  feet, 
are  classed  as  torpedo-gunboats.  They  carry  from  two 
to  four  torpedo-tubes,  and  have  a  speed  of  19  or  20 
knots.  The  armament  of  the  largest  consists  of  two 
4.7 -inch  rapid-fire  guns,  four  1.5 -inch,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  The  General  Concha,  520  tons,  is  listed 
as  a  gunboat,  and  the  Elcano,  624  tons.  General  lego, 
524  tons,  Magellanes,  524  tons,  as  "  gun- vessels."  Tli'ey 
are  somewhat  smaller,  and  lighter  in  armament,  and 
considerably  slower  than  the  torpedo-gunboats.     There 
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are  two  despatch-vessels  in  the  list,  identical  in  descrip- 
tion, the  Feriuunlo  el  Cutolico  (used  as  a  torpedo  training- 
ship),  and  the  Mdrques  del  Dnero,  500  tons  displacement, 
157  feet  5  inches  long,  and  25  feet  7  inches  beam,  with  a 
speed  of  10  Ivnots. 

There  is  a  supplementary  list  of  gunboats  "for  service 
iti  Cuban  waters" — the  Jlenifl/t  Cortes,  800  tons,  one  5  12- 
inch  Pairolt  gun,  12  knots;  Plzarro,  800  tons,  two  2  95- 
inch  ra[)i(Mire  Nordenfeldi  guns,  12  knots  ;  Vasco  Nunez 
ele  B(iI/m/((.  iM)0  tons,  one  2.95-incli  Nordeid'eldt  gun,  12.5 
linots  ;  Diego  l'^el(is(/nez,20{)  tons,  two  2.24-inch  rapid-tire 
Nordenfeldt  guns,  and  one  1-pounder  revolving  cannon ; 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  all  respects  like  the  last ;  Alcarado,  100 
tons,  one  2.24-in(di  rapid-tii"e  Nordenfeldt,  and  one  revolv- 
ing, cannon  ;  Sandovtd,  mate  to  the  last.  There  are  also 
eigiiteen  small  steel  gunboats  for  service  in  Cuba,  carry- 
ing each  one  0-pounder  ^Lixim-Nordeid"eldt  rapid-fire  gun, 
and  one  1-pounder  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  automatic. 

The  list  of  S[)ain's  tor[)ed()- boat-destroyers  comprises 
six  vessels — the  Auddz,  which  is  a  fornudable  craft  of  400 
tons  displacement,  and  a  length  of  225  feet,  carrying  two 
12-pounders,  two  6  pounders,  and  two  1 -pounders,  be- 
sides two  torpetlo- tubes,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  30 
knots;  and  the  Furor,  Terror,  OsoaIo,  Pluton,  and  Proser- 
pina,  each  of  which  is  of  880  tons  displacement,  220  feet 
long,  capable  of  28  knots,  and  carrying  two  14-poun(ler 
and  two  6-pouiider  rapid -tire  and  two  87-mm.  automatic 
guns,  all  Maxim-Nordenfcddt.  Each  of  these  vessels  car- 
ries 101)  tons  of  coal,  a,nd  has  67  men. 

The  rest  of  the  t()r})edo  fleet  consists  of  boats  ranging 
fi-om  147  fecit  5  inches  to  48  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and 
from  108  to  28  tons  dis]:)lacement.  The  names,  with  indi- 
cation of  length  in  feet  and  speed  in  knots,  are  Ariete, 
147.5  feet,  26.1  knots;  Rnjio,  147.5  feet,  25.5  knots;  Azor, 
184.5  feet,  24  knots;  Ihdeon,  184.5  feet,  24  knots;  ILthana, 
127.5  feet,  21.8  knots;  Barcel.o,  126  feet,19  5  knots;  Orion, 
125  feet,  21.5  knots;  Retdniosa,  118  feet.  20.5  knots;  Jaldi 
Ordonez,  117.7  feet,  20.1  knots;  Ejercito,  111.5  feet,  25 
knots;  Plf/el,  105  feet,  19  knots;  Pollnx,  80  feet,  19.5  knots; 
Castor,  76.2  feet,  19  knots;  Aire,  48.4  feet,  8  knots;  and 
four  vidette-boats,60  fe(^t  long,  making  18.8  knots.  These 
four  boats  have  a  light  armament,  besides  their  two  (in  tw^o 
cases  three)  torpedo-tubes,  ?uid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smallest,  carry  from  thiileen  to  tw^enty-five  tons  of  coal, 
and  require  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  men  to  manage 
them. 

Spain  has  now'  in  process  of  building  one  batth^-ship  of 
10,000  tons,  one  armored  cruiser  (jf  10,500  tons,  and  one  of 
6840  tons  {Pedro  d'Arto/on);  two  protected  cruisers — Reuui 
Per/ente,  5872  tons,  and  Pd^  de  l<i  Plata,  1775  tons — one  tor- 
pe(lo-gutdj()at,750  tons, and  four  torpedo-boats  of  the  Ariete 
type.  She  can  also  command  for  arming  as  cruisers 
thirteen  vessels  of  the  Compahia  Trasatlantica  of  Cadiz, 
as  follows,  in  order  of  size,  with  tonnage  and  speed  indi- 
cated. Magellanes,  6982  tons,  17  knots;  Bnenos  Aires,  eiVdo 
tons,  14  knots;  Montevideo,  5096  tons,  14  5  knots;  Alfonso 
XIP,  5068  tons,  15  knots;  Leon  XIIL,  4687  tons,  15  knots; 
P.  de  Satrusterjni,  4688  tons,  15  knots;  Alfonso  XIIL,  4881 
tons,  16  knots;  Peina  Maria  Cristina,  4881  tons,  16  knots; 
Isla  de  Luzon,  4252  tons,  18  knots  ;  Pla  de  Mindarato, 
4195  tons,  18.5  knots;  Made  Pauay,  8686  tons.  18.5  knots; 
Catalnna,  8488  tons,  14  knots;  Ciudad  de  Cadiz,  8084  tons, 
13.5  knots. 

Reports  of  Spain's  acquisition  of  new  war-vessels  of 
importance  by  puj-chase  remain  uncontirraed.  Elforts  to 
purchase  those  just  finished  for  Brazil  and  Chili  failed, 
and  negotiations  for  Italian  cruisers  remain  thus  far  inef- 
fectuak  Those  sought  in  Italy  are  the  Carlo  Alberts,  a 
fine  vessel  of  6500  tons,  with  a  speed  of  20  knots,  and  the 


Giusejype  Garibaldi  {shier  to  the  Veirese,  sold  to  Argentina), 
6840  tons,  armored  with  six  inches  of  Harvey  steel. 

The  effective  naval  strength  of  Spain  may  be  summed 
up  from  the  foregoing  detailed  description.  She  has  but 
one  really  effective  battleship,  tlie  Pelayo,  which  cannot 
be  ready  to  leave  her  coast  for  some  time.  She  has  one 
powerful  cruiser  in  the  Carlos  V.  (not  immediately  avail- 
able), and  seven  others  which  stand  high  in  the  first  class 
in  all  respects.  These  eight  strong  and  fast  cruisers  em- 
body her  chief  fighting  forces  on  the  water;  but  there  are 
eight  others,  ranging  in  size  fiom  8000  to  5000  tons,  and 
most  of  them  liaving  a  speed  of  17  knots  or  more,  which 
could  render  effective  aid  in  harassing  an  enemy.  There  are 
nine  of  the  smaller  cruisers,  of  a  little  more  than  1000  tons 
displacement. 

The  torpedo-gunboats  are  strong  and  speedy  craft,  and 
they  are  twelve  in  number,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
one  other  gurd)oat,  three  "gun- vessels,"  and  two  despatch- 
boats,  besides  the  three  800  ton,  two  200-ton,  tw^o  100-ton, 
and  eighteen  "small"  gunboats  esi)eeially  "  for  service  in 
Cul)an  waters." 

Spain's  torpedo  fleet  is  a  strong  one,  and  may  constitute 
a  formidable  part  of  her  naval  force.  It  contains  six  ex- 
ceptionally powerful  and  swift  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
ten  torpedo-boats  rated  as  first  class  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish standard,  two  of  the  second  class,  and  seven  others — 
twenty-five  in  all.  The  vessels  now  under  construction 
are  none  of  them  near  enough  to  completion  to  Ijc  regard- 
ed in  the  present  calculation,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  torpedo-boats.  A.  K.  Fiske. 


THllEE   GREAT   BATTLE-SHIPS. 

Three  more  of  our  battle-ships,  the  Illinois,  Ahdmnia, 
and  Wisconsin,  are  rapidly  advancing  towaid  the  time  of 
launching,  and  by  the  fall  they  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in 
the  water.  These  vessels  were  piovided  for  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  10,  1896,  Ihe  Illinois  going  to  the 
Newport  News  Ship-building  Company  for  $2,595,000.  the 
Al(d)ama,  for  $2,650,000.  going  to  Cramps',  and  the  IlV.s'- 
consin,  for  $2,674  950,  going  to  the  Union  Iron-Works  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  ships  cond)ine  structurally  the  best  features  of 
the  Iowa  and  the  Kearsarr/e,  having  the  high  freeboard  of 
the  former  and  the  moderate  draught  of  the  latter. 

As  the  vessels  are  sister  ships,  a  description  of  one  ap- 
plies equally^  to  the  others,  and  the  principal  dimensions 
and  general  features  are — length  on  load  water-line,  868 
feet;  beam,  extreme,  72  feet  2.5  inches;  freeboard  for- 
ward, 19  feet  6  inches;  freeboard  aft,  13  feet  6  inches; 
normal  displacement,  11,525  tons;  draught  at  normal  dis- 
placement, 28  feet  6  inches;  load  disi)lacement,  12,150 
tons;  draught  at  load  (Usplacement.  24  feet  7.5  inch(?s; 
maximum  indicated  horse-power  (estimated),  10,000;  speed 
(estimated),  16  knots;  normal  coal-supply,  800  tons;  total 
bunker  capacity,  1200  tons;  complement,  490. 

Tliese  ships  are  the  most  formidable  battle-ships  we 
have  yet  designed,  and  in  the  powers  of  offence  and  de- 
fence are  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  many  European 
vessels  of  greater  displacement. 

The  main  battery  will  consist  of  four  18-inch  breech- 
loiiding  rifles,  supplemented  by  fourteen  6-inch  rapid-fire 
guns.  The  13-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  two  balanced 
barbette  turrets  of  15-inch  Harveyized  steel-— the  defen- 
sive equivalent  of  twenty-two  inches  of  ordinary  steel — 
while  the  face  plates  about  the  gun -ports  are  two  inches 
thicker.  These  turrets  turn  through  arcs  of  270  degrees, 
and  all  four  guns  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  point  about 


sixty  feet  off  the  ship's  beam  on  either  side,  Yjixch  one 
of  these  guns  fires  a  haidened  steel  shot  of  1100  jjoutids, 
with  an  impulse  of  83,627  foot  tons.  It  takes  a  vivid  im- 
agination indeed  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  four  such 
shot  planted  on  a  single  point.  Nothing  could  witiistand 
that  stroke  within  even  the  long  range  of  modern  warfare. 

The  barbettes,  within  winch  are  located  the  vital  mech- 
anism for  these  guns,  andalso  their  ammunition  hoists, 
are  of  haidened  steel  15  inches  thick,  and  rise  solidly 
from  the  foundation  of  the  heavy  protective  deck  uj)  to 
about  four  feet  above  the  decks  on  which  the  turrets  lie. 

The  battery  of  ra[)id-fire  6-incli  guns  is  placed  on  the 
main  and  the  ui)per  decks.  Four  of  them,  in  two  heavily 
armored  citadels  amidships,  hold  commanding  positions 
on  the  upper  decks,  while  the  remaining  twelve,  also  be- 
hind six  inches  of  armor,  are  divided  into  two  batteries — 
four  amidships  and  one  well  forward  on  each  side.  Splin- 
ter bulkheads  of  steel  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  separate 
the  gun  stations  one  from  another,  and  heavy  shields  pt-e- 
vent  the  admission,  of  shot  through  the  jiorts.  These 
guns  will  have  an  individual  rate  of  fire  of  five  aimed 
shots  a  minute,  each  shot  weighing  100  pounds,  and 
capable  of  piercing,  undeformed,  through  a  trifle  over 
eight  inches  of  steel  1500  yards  distant. 

A  secondary  battery,  consisting  principally  of  sixteen 
6  pounders,  is  disposed  advantageously  on  th(?  main-deck 
well  forward,  on  tln^  berth  deck  well  aft,  and  ujion  the 
superstructure  and  bridgi.'s  where  prondsing  the  most  elTec- 
tive  service  jigainst  torpedo-ci-aft  and  the  exposed  i)osi- 
tions  of  an  enemy's  decks.  These  guns  can  be  fired  quite 
ten  times  a  ndiuite. 

Protection  to,  the  hull  is  provided  by  a  7i-foot  water- 
line  belt — half  under  water  at  nornud  draught — reaching 
from  abreast  the  after-turret  forward  to  the  stem.  From 
a  point  abreast  the  aftei-  turret  to  another  abreast  the  for- 
ward one  this  armor  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  16| 
inches — thence  it  tapers  gradually  to  4  inches  at  the  stem. 
At  each  end  of  the  heavy  belt  athwartships  bulkheads  of 
hardened  steel  12  inches  thick  reach  from  side  to  side  and 
oppose  laking  fire.  On  top  (d'  these  walls  rests  the  main 
body  of  the  protective  deck,  2^  inches  thick.  A  contdnua- 
tion  of  this  [)rotective  deck,  8  inches  thick,  runs  slantingly 
to  the  bow  and  to  the  stern,  t(;  points  below  water. 

Above  the  water-line  belt,  throughout  the  range  of  its 
heaviest  part,  the  sides  are  re-en foiccd  by  5|  inches  of 
steel,  reaching  up  to  the  upperdeck,  also  runrdng  athwart- 
ships like  the  thicker  belt;  and  it  is  througii  this  armor 
that  the  amidship  6-inch  guns  and  the  two  toi-pedo-tubes 
on  each  side  are  worked."  A  complete  band  of  cornpith 
cellulose  binds  the  ship  from  bow  to  stern  just  above  the 
liiu;  of  the  water-line  armor  ])elt. 

There  are  two  armored  fighting  positions,  the  forward 
one  being  just  below^  the  pilot-house  and  abaft  the  bow 
turret,  the  after  one  just  abaft  the  mainmast  and  up  in 
the  superstructure.  Tln^  forward  one  will  be  10  inches 
thick,  and  there  the  captain  will  control  his  ship  in  action, 
and  the  after  one  will  be  6  inches  thick,  and  a  position  for 
either  the  admiral  or  the  signaloflicer  during  conflict. 

The  ships  will  have  twin  screws,  driven  by  two  sets  of 
powerful  triple-expansion  engines. 

One  great  central  electric-power  plant  will  provide  for 
the  control  of  the  turrets  and  all  ammunition  hoists,  while 
a  supplementary  plant  will  furnish  the  energy  for  the 
electric  signals  and  the  gieat  search-lights.  Wood  has 
been  used  sparingly,  and  all  of  it  will  be  fire-proofed. 

The  ship  that  can  live  against  that  mimitc's  broadside 
of  8440  pounds  of  hardened  steel,  hurtled  by  any  one  of 
these  vessels  and  well  aimed,  must  l)e  stronger  than  any  of 
those  yet  fashioned.  Robert  G^  Skebrett. 
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H  !■:  C  ()  N  i). 


I  ME  ANT  to  go  directly  lo  Um  PriiKK!.  in  liis  cliamber, 
tiiul  tell  him  that  Jleleiie  and  I  luid  resolved  to 
battle  out  our  lives  together.  But  it  chanced  that  I 
passed  on  my  way  through  the  higher  terrace  on 
rtiy  way  to  the  lower — a  bosky  place  of  woods,  whei'e  the 
Prince  loved  to  linger  in  of  a  summer  afternoon, drowsing 
there  to  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  falling  of  waters. 
For  our  Karl  had  tastes  ({uite  beyond  sour,  black  Casimir 
with  his  church-yard  glooms  and  rawbone  terrors. 

On  the  terrace  1  found  von  Heuss,  lolling  against  the 
parapet  with  other  blue  Ib'ttermice,  his  peers — Jie  himself 
no  fiitterraouse,  indeed,  but  of  the  true  Casimir  vampire 
breed,  horrid  of  tootli,  nocturnal,  desirous  of  blood. 

I  went  straight  at  mine  enemy  as  if  1  had  been  leading 
a  charg(i. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  base  rascal.  You  have  in- 
sulted the  Lady  IIelene,maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess,  the 
adopted  child  of  my  father.  Her  wrongs  are  mine.  You 
will  do  rae  the  honor  of  (;rossing  wea])ons  with  me!" 

"1  have  not  learned  the  art  of  the  axe,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing about,  listlessly.  "  You  expect  too  nnich,  Sir  Execu- 
tioner 1" 

I  wasted  no  more  WMirds  upon  him,  for  I  had  not  sought 
him  to  barter  insults,  but  to  force  him  to  meet  me  where 
I  could  have  my  anger  out  upon  Inm,  and  avenge  the 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  my  Little  Playmate. 

Von  Reuss  was  drawing  a  glove  of  yellow  dressed  Ivid 
through  his  hand  as  he  si)oke.  This  f  i)iucked  from  his 
lingers  ere  he  was  aware,  and  struck  him  soundly  on  eacli 
cheek  with  it  before  Hinging  it  crumpled  in  his  face. 

"Now^  will  you  light,  or  must  1  strike  you  with  my 
hand?" 

Then  I  saw  the  look  of  his  uncle  stand  hell-clear  in  his 
eyes.  But  he  was  not  frightened,  this  one,  only  darkly 
and  uns(;rupulously  vengeful. 

"  Foul  toad's  spawn,  1  will  have  your  blood!"  he  cried, 
tuguing  at  his  sword. 

"We  cannot  fight  here,"  said  I,  "within  sight  of  the 
palace  windows.  But  to-night  at  sundown,  or  to-morrow 
at  dawn,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Let  it  be  to-night,  on  the  common  at  the  back  of  the 
Ilirshgasse — one  second,  and  the  fighting  only  between 
principals." 

Very  readily  I  agreed,  and  then,  wdth  a  wave  of  my  hat, 
I  went  off.  cuduelling  my  brain  wliom  I  should  ask' to  be 
my  second.  Jorian,  who  was  now  an  ollicer,  I  should 
have  liked  better  than  any  other.  But  being  of  the  peo- 
ple myself,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have  some  one 
of  weiiiht  and  sfandirig  to  meet  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Wolfmark  and  liis  friend. 

jMoodily  pacing  down  the  glade,  which  led  from  the 
second  terrace  and  the  pleasaunce,  I  almost  overran  the 
Prince  himself.  He  was  seated  under  a  tree;  a  parchment 
of  troubadours'  songs  lay  by  him,  illuminated,  to  judge 
by  the  pictures,  by  no  decent  monkish  or  clerkly  hand. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  Rheinsh  at  hand,  and  looked  the  same 
hearty,  hard-headed,  ironic  soldier  he  ever  w^as,  and  yet, 
what  is  more  strange,  every  inch  of  him  a  Prince. 

"  Whither  away,  young  Sir  Amorous?"  he  cried,  pre- 
tending great  indignation  at  my  absent-mindedness. 
"  Head  among  the  clouds,  or  intent  as  ever  on  the  damo- 
sels,  conning  madrigals  for  lovers'  lutes,  mayhap.  And 
all  the  wdiile  takmg  no  more  heed  of  honest  princes  than 
if  they  existed  only  foi-  ti'ampling  under  your  feet." 

1  asked  his  pardon — but  indeed  I  had  not  come  so  nigh 
him  as  that. 

"I  am  to  fight,"  said  I;  "and,  truth  to  tell,  I  want  a 
second,  and  was  pondering  whom  to  ask." 

The  Prince  sigiied. 

"All,  lad,"  he  said,  "once  I  had  wosIkmI  no  better  than 
to  stand  at  y.)ur  side  myscdf.  I  was  not  a  Prince  tlien, 
though;  and  then  these  laws— these  too  strict  law^s  of 
mine!  But  wdiat  is  the  matter  of  your  duel,  and  with 
whom?" 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  have  slapped  Count  von  Reuss's 
chafts  with  his  own  glove  in  the  midst  of  his  fiiends  on 
the  upi)er  terrace." 

'Tis  possible  I  may  ha  mistakcm,  I  supj)ose,  but  I  did 
think  then,  and  still  do  think,  that  I  saw  evident  tokens  of 
pleasure  on  the  face  of  the  Prince. 

"  And  the  cause — " 

I  hesitated,  blushing  temple-high,  I  dare  say,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  mv  beard. 

"A  woman,  then!"  cried  the  Prince.  Then,  more  low, 
"Not  the—?" 

He  w^ould  have  said  the  Princess,  for  he  paused,  in  his 
turn,  with  a  graver  look  on  his  face. 

I  hastened  with  my  explanation. 

"He  insvdted  the  young  Lady  Helene.  maid  of  honor  to 
the  Princess,  who  is  to  me  as  a  sister,  having  been  brought 
up  with  me  in  our  house.  Her  honor  is  my  honor,  botli 
by  this  tie,  and  because^,  as  you  kn()w%  we  have  long  loved 
one  another.  Therefore  1  will  tight  Count  von  Reuss  to 
the  death." 

The  Prince  wdiistled— an  unprineely  habit,  l)ut  millers' 
lads  wdiistle  at  their  work.  So  Prince  Karl  whistled  as 
he  meditated. 

"  I  see  farther  into  this  matter  than  that — if  iiideed  you 
love  this  maid.  There  will  be  other  things  to  be  tliouirht 
upon  than  vengeance  upon  von  Reuss.  Does  the  Princess 
know  of  this?" 

"  Suspect  she  may,"  said  I;  "  know^  she  cannot.  It  was 
only  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  knew  myself." 

"Ha,"  said  he,  "it  hath  gone  no  further  than  that. 
Were  it  not,  if  possible,  better  to  conceal  the  cause  yet 
awhile,  that  our  compact  may  go  on  ?  It  were  eas}^  enough 
lo  invent  an  excuse  for  the  quarrel." 

"Prince,"  answered  I,  earnestly,  "this  bargain  of  ours 
hath  gone  on  too  long  already,  in  that  it  hath  brought  a 
true  maid's  honor  and  happiness  in  question.     And  a  maid 
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also  whom  I  am  bound  to  love.     I  will  ask  you  tliis,  have 
I  been  a  good  soldier  and  servant  to  you  or  not?" 

"Aye  to  that!"  quoth  the  Prince,  heartily. 

"  Have  I  ever  asked  fee  or  reward  for  aught  I  have  tiled 
to  do?" 

"Nay,"  he  said;  "but  you  have  gotten  some  without 
asking." 

"  Will  you  grant  me  the  first  boon  I  have  asked  of  you 
since  you  became  Prince  and  Master  to  Hugo  Gottfried?" 

"I  will  grant  it,  if  it  be  not  to  sei)arate  us  as  friend  and 
friend,"  said  my  master  at  once. 

^  It  was  like  the  noble  Prince  thus  to  speak  of  oin-  rela- 
tion. I  took  his  hand  in  mine  to  kiss  it,  but  this  he  would 
not  permit. 

"Shake  hands  like  a  man,"  he  said,  "or  else  kiss  me 
upon  the  cheek.  ]My  hand  is  for  young  blue  painted  Hit 
termice  to  kiss,  for  wliose  souls'  good  it  is  P)  put  their 
lips  to  the  hand  that  has  shifted  the  meal-bags." 

And  with  that  Prince  Karl  embraced  me  heartily,  and 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

"Now  for  this  request  of  yours!"  said  he,  looking  ex- 
pectantly at  me. 

"It  is  this,"  I  answered  him  directly:  "Give  use  a 
district  to  govern,  a  tow^er  to  dwell  in,  and  Helene  to  be 
my  wife." 

"Nay,  but  these  are  tliree  things,  and  you  stipulated 
but  for  one.     Choose  one!"  he  said. 

"Then  give  me  Helene  to  wife  !"  I  cried,  instantly. 

"Spoken  like  a  lover,"  said  the  good  Prince.  "You 
shall  have  her  if  I  liave  the  giving^)f  her,  which  1  beg 
leave  to  doubt.  Something  tells  me  that  niuch  water  will 
run  under  the  bridges  ere  that  wedding  comes  to  pass. 
But  so  far  as  it  concerns  me  the  thing  is  done.  Yet  re- 
member, I  have  never  been  the  one  to  marry,  nor  yet  to 
give  in  marriage." 

He  smiled  a  dry,  wise  smile — the  smile  of  a  shrewd 
miller  casting  up  liis  thirlage  upon  the  mill  door  when  he 
sees  the  fields  of  his  parish  ripe  to  the  harvest. 

"I  wonder  why,  wdth  her  crystals  and  her  ink-imols, 
the  Princess  hath  not  foreseen  this.  By  the  blue  r(')be  of 
JMary,  there  will  be  proceedings  when  she  does  know.  I 
think  I  shall  go  a-hunting  in  the  mountains." 

He  considered  a  moment  longer,  and  took  a  deep  draught 
of  Rhenish. 

"Then  the  matter  of  a  second,"  continued  the  Prince. 
"He  is  to  fight,  of  course?" 

"  No,"  said  I;  "  principals  only." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  Prince,  meditatively,  "  if  there  is 
anything  in  that?  It  is  not  our  Plassenburg  custom  be- 
tvveen  two  young  men  and  surrounded  with  biisk  lads. 
Three  seconds,  and  tliree  to  meet  them  point  to  point,  was 
more  our  ancient  way." 

"  It  was  specially  arnuiged  at  the  request  of  Count  von 
Reu^s."  I  told  the  Prince. 

"If  there  is  to  be  no  figliting  of  secon  Is,  what  do  vou 
say  to  old  Dessauer?  He  was  a  ])relty  blade  in  my  time, 
and  has  all  the  etiquette  and  chivalry  of  the  business  at 
his  finger-ends.     Also  he  likes  you." 

"At  any  rate,  he  is  ever  railing  on  me  with  that  sharp 
tongue  of  his,"  said  I. 

"But  did  you  ever  hear  him  rail  upon  any  of  these 
young  men  that  lean  on  rails  under  ladies'  windows?"  said 
the  Prince.  "Old  Leopold  Dessauer  is  even  now  no  weak- 
ling. I  warrant  he  could  draw  a  good  sword  yet  on  occa- 
sion.    Anything  more  lovely  than  his  ripost  1  never  saw." 

The  Prince  got  upon  his  feet  with  the  diificulty  of  a 
man  naturally  iieavy  of  body,  who  takes  all  his  exercise 
upon  horseback. 

"Page!"  he  cried.  "My  compliments  to  High  State's 
Councillor  Dessauer,  and  ask  him  to  come  to  me  here. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  library." 

So  to  the  library  sped  the  boy;  and  presently,  walking 
stiffly,  but  with  great  dignity,  came  the  old  man  d(nvn 
to  us. 

"How  about  the  ancestors,  the  noble  men  my  prede- 
cessors?" cried  the  Prince,  when  he  saw  him.  "  Have  you 
found  aught  to  link  the  miller  of  Chemnitz  with 'the 
Princes  of  Plassenburg?" 

The  Councillor  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"Nothing  beyond  tl  at  bit  of  metal  whieli  hangs  by 
your  side.  Prince  Karl,"  said  Dessauer,  pointing  to  his 
Highness's  sword. 

The  Prince  looked  dow^n  at  the  strong  unadorned  hilt 
thoughtfully  and  sighed. 

"I  would  I  had  another  to  transmit  this  sword  to,  as 
w^ell  as  the  power  to  wi(dd  it,  when  I  take  my  place  as 
usurper  in  the  histories  of  the  Piinces  of  Plassenburg." 

"I  trust  your  Highness  may  long  be  spared  to  ris," 
replied  Dessauer;  "but,  Prince  Karl,  in  default  of  an  heir 
to  your  body  (of  which  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  despair), 
wherefore  may  not  your  Highness  devise  the  realni'back 
to  the  ancient  line?" 

"The  line  of  Dietrich  is  extinct,"  said  the  Prince. 

"So  says  Duke  Casimir,  hoping  to  succeed  to  your 
shoes,  when  lie  could  not  to  your  helmet  and  your  sw'ord. 
But  I  have  my  suspicions  and  my  beliefs.  I'here  is  more 
in  the  parchments  of  yonder  library  than  has  yet  seen  the 
light." 

Suddenly  the  Prince  recollected  me,  standing  patiently 

by. 

"But  we  waste  time,  Dessauer;  we  can  speak  of  ances- 
tors and  successors  anon.  I  and  Hugo  Gottfiied  want 
you  to  take  up  your  ancient  role.  Do  you  mind  how  you 
snicked  Axelstein,  and  clipped  Duke  Casimir  of  his  little 
finger  at  the  back  of  the  barn,  when  we  Avere  all  lads  at 
the  Kaiser's  diet  at  Augsburg?" 

Old  Dessauer  smiled,  weirpleased  enough  at  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Prince's  memory. 

"I  have  seen  worse  cuts,"  he  said.  "He  has  never 
rightly  liked  me  since.  And  had  the  Black  Riders  caught 
me,  over  to  his  dogs  I  should  have  gone  without  so  much 
as  a  belt  upon  me.  He  would  have  kept  them  without 
food  for  a  week  on  purpose  to  make  a  clean  job  of  my 
poor  scarecrow  pickings." 


"  And  now  tl'ls  young  spark,"  said  the  Prince,  "for  the 
sake  of  a  lady's  eyes,  desii-es  to  do  your  Augsbtirg  deed 
over  again  with  Duke  Casimii-'s  nephew,  and  w.e^  must 
give  him  a,  man  with  quarterings  on  his  shield  to  go  along 
with  him." 

"1  am  too  old  and  stiff,"  said  Dessauer,  shaking  his 
head.  "Let  him  seek  out  one  of  the  brisk  young  kerls 
that  are  drumming  at  the  blade-play  ;dl  the  time  down 
there  in  the  square  hy  the  guard-rooiiis." 

"Nay,  it  is  to  he  piinci{)als  only;  there  is  to  be  no 
fighting  of  seconds.  The  Count  has  specially  desired 
that  there  shall  be  none,"  said  the  Prince,  "  therefore  go 
with  the  lad,  Dessauer." 

"No  fighting  of  seconds!"  cried  the  Councillor,  in  as- 
tonishment, holding  up  his  hands.  And  I  think  the  old 
swoidsman  seemed  a  little  disapjiointed.  "Well,  I  will 
go  and  see  the  lad  well  through,  and  warrant  that  he  gets 
fair  |)lay  among  these  wolves  of  the  INIark." 

"Faitli,  when  it  comes  to  that,  he  is  as  much  a  wolf  of 
the  M-Avk  as  any  of  them,"  laughed  the  Piince. 

ClIAPTEIt    XXXII. 

TIIK    WOLVKS    OF    THK    MARK. 

Tiii<:  ilirshgasse  is  a  little  inn  across  the  river  wdl 
known  to  the  wilder  blades  of  Plassenburg.  There  they 
go  to  be  outside  the  authoi'ity  of  the  city  niagistrates,  to 
make  rcMidezvous.  to  fight  tiieir  duels,  and  generally  to  do 
those  things  without  remark  which  otherwise  bring  them 
under  the  eye  of  the  miller's  son,  as  they  one  and  all  call 
(Ix'hind  his  back)  the  reiiining  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  seven,  and  [is  fine  an  evening  as 
ever  failed  to  touch  the  soul  of  man  with  a  sense  of  its 
beauty,  that  I  set  out  to  fight  the  nephew  of  Duke  Casi 
inir.  I  had  indeed  ridden  fai'  and  fast,  and  withal  kej)t 
my  head,  since  I  left  the  Pvcd  Tower,  a  poor  liomeless  wan- 
derei-;  otherwise  I  had  scarce  b)un(l  myself  going  out  with 
High-Councillor  Leopold  Dessauer  as  my  second  to  fight 
my  late  master's  heir,  the  proximate  Duke  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  old  man  attired  in  tlie 
appro|>riate  costume  for  such  ;tn  occasion — a  close-fitting 
suit  of  dark  grav,  of  a,ncient  cut  indeed,  and  without  the 
fashionable  slashes  and  scallops,  but  both  correct  and 
practi(Mble,  either  for  the  sword-play  or  the  proper  order- 
ing of  it  in  others! 

Yon  Dessauer  laughed  a  little  dry  laugh  when  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  youthfulness  of  his  appearance. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  little  grateful  for  my  felicitations.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  rheumalism  which  he  had  inherit- 
ed from  his  father's  cami)aigns  on  the  tented  field,  and 
the  w^eakness  which  came  from  his  own  in  other  fields,  lie 
would  yet  be  as  fit  for  the  play  of  fence  as  any  youngster 
ofthem  all.  So,  at  least,  he  averred.  Am]  to-night  the 
wind  was  southerly,  juid  his  old  hurts  irked  him  not. 
Faith,  he  wjis  almost  minded  to  try  a  ruffle  with  the  cocks 
of  tlie  Mark  on  his  own  account. 

"Mind  you,"  he  said,  "guard  low.  The  attack  of  the 
Mark  ever  comes  from  the  right  leg  half-way  to  the  knee. 
But  I  forgot— what  use  is  it 'to  tell  you,  that  are  born  of 
the  Mark,  and  have  learned  iu  their  schools." 

As  we  left  the  Castle  I  looked  about  and  s(>cretly  kiss- 
ed a  hand  to  that  high  window  where  was  the  chamber 
of  my  Little  Playmate,  whose  cause  I  was  going  out  right 
gladly  to  champion. 

Dessauer  and  I  went  quickly  down  through  the  lanes 
which  led  to  the  river  edge  where  the  ferry  was,  Jind  more 
than  once  I  seemed  to  see  a  man  in  a  cloak  ;ind  sword 
stealing  after  us.  lUif  as  the  sight  of  a  man  going  so  at- 
tired in  the  direction  of  the  Ilirshgasse  was  no  uncommon 
one,  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention. 

We  crossed  over  in  the  large  flat  boat  Avhich  ]>lied  con- 
stantly between  the  banks  before  our  fine  new  bridge  was 
built.  We  found  our  enemies  on  the  ground  before  us, 
and  they  seemed  more  than  a  little  surprised  when  they 
perceived  who  my  second  was.  As  we  came  up  the  bank 
I  saw  them  go  close  and  whisper  together,  like  men  who 
hastily  alter  their  plans  at  the  last  moment. 

I  pi-esented  my  second  in  form. 

"The  High-Councillor  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  Knight 
of  the  Empire!"  said  I,  proudly. 

Then  the  Count  j)resented  Iiis,  as  the  custom  then  was 
among  us  of  the  North: 

"Friedrich,  Count  of  Cannstadt,  Ileieditary  Cup-bearer 
of  the  Wolfmark." 

Count  Cannstadt  was  an  iinjiecunious  old-young  man, 
who,  chiefly  owing  P)  accumulated  gaming-debts  and  a 
tlisagreement  with  Duke  Casimir  concerning  the  payment 
of  rents  and  duties,  had  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Castle 
of  Plassenburg— a  refuge  which  the  generous  Prince  Karl 
expended  to  all  exiles  who  were  not  proven  criminals. 

The  seconds  bowed  first  P)  each  other,  and  then  to  thei" 
opposing  princi})als.  In  those  days  duels  were  mostly 
fought  with  the  combatants'  own  swords.  And  now  von 
Dessiuier  took  my  blade,  "and  going  forward,  courteously 
handed  the  hilt  to  Count  Cannstadt,  receiving  that  of  von 
Reuss  in  return.  The  seconds  then  compared  the  lengtlis, 
and  found  almost  half  an  inch  in  favor  of  my  opponert. 
AVhicli  being  declared,  and  1  offering  no  objection,  tno 
discrepancy  was  allowed,  and  the  swords  returned  to  us  to 
fall  to. 

And  this  without  further  parley  we  did. 

I  was  no  ways  afraid  of  my  opponent.  For,  thoudi  a 
pretty  enough  tricky  fighter,  he  had  little  practical  expe- 
rience. Also,  he  had  quite  failed  to  strengthen  himself 
by  daily  custom,  and  especially  by  practice  at  outrance, 
with  an  enemy  keen  to  run  you  through  in  front,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  half  a  dozen  other 
conflicts  on  either  hand,  as  has  constantly  to  be  done  in 
war. 

The  place  where  we  fought  w^as  on  a  level  green  plat- 
form a  little  way  above  the  roofs  of  the  inn  of  the  Hirsli- 
gasse.  wliere  many  a  similar  conflict  has  been  fcvi^ht,  and 
ou  which  many  a  good  fellow  has  lain  with  the  gasps 
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'TKEACHERY!"    CRIED    VON    DESSAUKR   AND    I    TOGETHER.     "YOU    AEE    VILLAINS    BOTH.    HE    IS    WEARING    A    SHIRT    OF    MAIL' 


growinji  slo';;\'or  and  dendlier,  while  his  opponent  wined 
his  blade  on  the  trampled  gi'ass,  and  the  seconds  looked 
on  with  folded  arms.  There  were  many  bushes  and  locks 
about,  and  the  place  was  very  secluded  to  be  so  near  a 
great  city. 

At  first  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much,  nor  attempt  to 
force  the  fighting.  I  was  content  to  hold  von  Keuss  in 
play,  and  defend  myself  till  the  edge  of  his  attack  was 
dulled.  For  I  saw  on  Ins  face  a  look  of  vicious  contidr>nc{^ 
which  surprised  me,  considering  his  inexperience,  and  he 
lunged  wdth  a  venom  and  resolution  which,  to  my  mind, 
betokened  a  determination  to  kill  at  all  hazards. 

I  knew,  however,  that  presently  he  must  overreach 
himself,  so  of  set  purpose  I  kept  my  blade  siiort,  and  let 
him  approach  nearer.  Immediately  he  began  to  press, 
thinking  that  he  had  me  at  his  mercy.  We  had  fought 
our  way  round  to  a  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plateau, 
where  for  a  moment  von  Reuss  had  a  momentary  benefit 
from  the  ground.  Here  I  felt  that  he  gatliered  himself 
together,  and  presently,  as  I  had  supposed  he  would,  he 
centred  his  enei'gy  in  a  determined  thrust  at  my  left  breast. 
This  was  well  enough  timed,  for  my  guard  had  been  short 
and  a  little  high  on  purpose  to  lead  him  on,  and  now  it 
took  me  all  my  time  to  turn  his  point  aside.  I  saw  it 
shoot  past,  grazing  my  left  arm.  Then,  with  so  long  a, 
recovery,  and  the  loss  of  balance  from  lunging  dow^n  hill, 
he  was  at  my  mercy. 

As  I  did  not  wish  to  kill  him,  I  chose  my  spot  almost  at 
my  leisure,  and  piid^ed  him  two  inches  below  the  spring 
of  the  neck  and  close  to  the  collar-bone,  which  was  run- 
ning the  thing  as  fine  as  I  could  allow-  myself. 

What  w^as  my  surprise  to  see  my  sword-blade  arch  itself 
as  if  it  had  stricken  a  stone  wall,  and  to  hear  the  unnus- 
takable  ring  of  steel  meeting  steel! 

''Treachery !"  cried  von  Dessauer  and  I  togetln^r;  **you 
are  villains  both.     He  is  wearing  a  shirt  of  mail!" 

And  the  old  man  rushed  forward  with  his  sword  bare  in 
his  hand. 

I  lieard  the  shrill  "purl"  of  a  silver  call,  and  turning 
me  about,  there  was  the  gambler  Cannstadt  with  a  wdnstle 
at  his  lips.  1  had  still  to  guard  myself  against  the  traitor 
von  Reuss's  attack,  but  with  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  could 
see  two  or  three  men  rise  from  behind  bushes  and  rocks, 
and  come  running  as  fast  as  they  could  toward  us.  Then 
I  knew-  that  von  r3essauer  and  I  were  doomed  men,  unless 
something  turned  up  that  we  knew-  not  of.  For  with  an 
old  man,  and  one  so  stiff  as  the  High  Councillor,  as  my 
only  ally,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hold  my  own  against 
more  than  double  our  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  von  Dessauer  attacked  Cannstadt _ with 
surprising  fury  and  determination,  anger  glittering  in  his 
eye,  and  resolution  to  punish  treachery  lending  vigor  to 
his  thrust.  I  had  not  time  to  observe  his  method,  save 
unconsciously,  for  I  had  to  change  m}'  position  momen- 
tarily, tliat  I  might  take  the  points  of  the  two  men  who 
came  down  the  hill  at  speed,  sword  in  hand. 


But  all  this  foul  play  among  l)igh-born  folk  gave  me  a 
kind  of  mortal  sickness.  To  die  in  battle  is  one  thing. 
l)ut.  over  against  the  roofs  of  your  home,  to  find  yourself 
brought  to  death's  door  by  murderous  treachery,  is  quite 
another. 

At  this  moment  there  came  neW'S  of  a  diversion.  From 
below  was  heard  the  crying  of  a  stormy  voice: 

"Halt!     I  command  you!     Halt!" 

And  wheeling  sufiiciently  to  see,  I  observed  the  figure 
of  a  stout  man,  who  came  leaping  heavily  up  tlie  hill 
towards  us,  waving  a  sword  as  he  came.  Well,  thought 
I,  the  more  there  are  of  them  the  quicker  it  will  be  over, 
and  the  more  credit  for  us  in  keeping  up  our  end  so  long. 
Better  die  in  a  good  fight  than  live  with  a  bad  conscience! 

W'ith  which  reflection  I  sent  my  sword  through  von 
Reu.ss's  sword-arm  in  the  fleshy  part,  severing  the  muscle, 
and  causing  him  to  drop  his  blade.  I  had  him  then  at 
my  mere}-,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  push  my  blade 
down  his  throat,  for  a  treacherous,  cowardly  hound  as  he 
had  proved  himself  to  me.  But  instead  of  this  I  had  to 
turn  towards  the  other  two,  wdio  ran  down  the  hill  and 
were  now  close  upon  us. 

I  had  just  time  to  leap  aside  from  the  first  and  let  him 
overrun  himself,  so  that  he  shot  almost  upon  the  sword 
of  the  thick  set  man,  wdio  came  up  the  hill  shouting  to  us 
to  stop.  Tlie  second  man  I  engaged,  and  a  stanch  blade 
I  found  him,  though  fighting  for  as  dirty  a  cause  as  ever 
man  crossed  swords  in. 

"  Halt! '  came  the  voice  of  command  again — the  voice  I 
knew-  so  well^ — "in  the  name  of  the  State  I  bid  you 
cease!" 

It  w-as  the  voice  of  Karl,  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

"  We  must  take  the  rough  wdth  the  smooth  now.  We 
must  kill  them  all,"  cried  von  Reuss.  *'  There  is  no  safety 
for  any  of  us  else."  And  in  a  moment  we  were  at  it,  tlie 
Prince  furiously  assaulting  the  first  of  the  bravoes  who 
came  down  the  hill.  More  coolly  than  I  had  given  him 
credit  for,  von  Reuss  stuffed  a  silken  kerchief  into  the  hole 
in  his  shoulder,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  weapon  in 
his  other  hand. 

It  was  the  briskest  kind  of  a  bicker  for  a  little  while, 
theie  on  the  bosky,  broomy  hill-side  in  the  evening  light. 
Ah!  Dessauer  was  downi  at  last  and  Cannstadt  at  his 
throat.  I  went  about  with  a  whirl,  leaving  my  own  man 
for  the  moment,  and  rushed  upon  tiie  Count's  false  second. 
He  turned  to  receive  me,  but  not  quite  quick  enough,  for 
I  got  him  tw^o  inches  below  wliere  I  had  pinked  his  prin- 
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-m;ul,  and  that  made  all  the  difference.     Cann- 


stadt did  not  immediately  drop  his  sword.  But  his 
Mmbs  w^eakened,  and  he  fell  forward  without  a  sound. 

Then,  as  I  looked  about,  there  was  the  Prince  manfully 
crossinir  swords  with  two,  and  the  cowai'dly  von  Reuss 
creeping  up,  with  Ids  sw-ord  shortened  in  his  left  hand, 
with  intent  to  shiv  him  from  behind. 

Whereat  I  gave  a  furious  cry  of  anguish,  that  I  should 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  my  noble  master  into 


such  peril.  The  Prince  Kail  had  at  the  moment  some 
intuition  of  th(^  foe  behind  him.  f()r  he  leaped  aside 
with  more  agility  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  display  be- 
fore on  foot,  and  von  Reuss  was  too  sorel}-  wounded  to 
follows 

Presently  I  was  at  my  first  bravo  again,  and  the  Prince 
being  left  with  l)ut  one.  von  Reuss  took  the  opportunit}- 
to  slip  away  over  the  hill. 

The  rest  of  the  conflict  was  not  long  a-settling.  There 
were  loud  voices  from  the  stream  beneath.  'I'he  combat 
had  been  observed,  and  half  a  score  of  the  Prince's  guard 
were  already  swimming,  wading,  and  leaping  into  small 
boats  in  their  haste  to  be  flrst  to  our  assistance. 

But  we  did  not  need  their  aid.  I  passed  my  blade 
througli  and  through  my  assailant,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  Prince  spiked  his  man  so  dii-ectly  in  tlH3 
throat  that  the  red  point  stood  out  in  the  hollow  of  his 
neck  behind. 

Both  went  down  simultaneously,  and  there  was  von 
Reuss  on  horseback,  just  disappearing  over  the  ridge. 
Prince  Karl  wiped  his  brow-. 

"  AVhat  (levil's  traitors!"  he  cried.  "Poor  Dessauer,  I 
w^onder  w-hat  he  has  gotten?     Let  us  go  to  him." 

We  w^ent  across  the  piate;ui  toirether,  and  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  old  man.  At  tiist  I  could  not  find  the  wound, 
though  there  was  blood  enough  upon  his  face  and  fencing- 
habit.  But  presently  I  discovered  that  his  scalp  had  been 
cut  from  above  the  eye  backward  to  the  crown  of  liis 
head — a  hollow-  ploughing  scratch,  no  more,  though  it 
had  eflectually  stunned  the  old  man. 

Even  as  1  held  him  in  my  arms  he  came  to  and  looked 
about  him. 

"  Are  they  dead?"  he  said,  feeling  for  his  sword. 

"You  w-ere  nearly  dead,  dearest  of  friends,"  said  my 
master.  "But  be  content.  You  have  done  very  well  for 
so  young  a  fighter.  An  you  behave  yourS(df  and  keep 
from  such  brawling  in  the  future  I  will  give  you  a  com- 
pany." 

Dessauer  smiled. 

"All  dead?"  he  asked,  trying  to  look  about  him. 

"  Your  man  is  dead,  or  the  next  thing  to  it,  two  rascals 
grievously  wounded,  and  the  scoundrel  von  Reuss  fled, 
as  w-ell  he  might.  But  my  archers  are  already  on  his 
track." 

Up  the  hill  came  Jorinn  and  Boris,  leading  the  rout. 

"Is  the  Prince  safe?"  cried  Jorian. 

"  Tiie  Prince  is  safe,"  said  Karl,  answering  for  himself. 

"Good!"  chorussed  Jorian,  Boris,  and  all  the  archers 
together. 

"Catch  me  that  man  on  horseback  there,"  cried  the 
Prince.  "Take  him  or  kill  him,  but  if  you  can  help  it  do 
not  let  him  escape.  lie  is  Count  von  Reuss,  and  a  double 
traitor." 

"Good!"  cried  the  pair,  and  set  olT  aftc^'  him,  all  drip- 
ping as  they  were  from  their  aliiupt  passage  of  the  river. 

[to    UK    CONTINUED.] 
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RECRUITS    IN    TRAINING. 


SEATTLE'S  MENAGEEIES. 

"  TiiEY  grin  like  a  dog,  and  run  about  tlie  city."  That 
is  literally  what  occurs  in  Seattle  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  one  of  th(^  most  interesting  features  of  all  the 
rush  to  the  Klondike  is  the  utilizing  of  animals  for  the 
journey.  One  sees  in  Seattle,  every  day,  dogs,  goats,  sheep, 
oxen,  mules,  })urros,  Shetland  ponies,  and  cayuses  des- 
tined for  the  Yukon  gold-fields. 

Car-loatls  of  dogs  Ijave  been  imported  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  have  been  in  training  for  some  weeks. 
The  harness-makers  have  reaped  a  goodly  harvest  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  small  round  collars  and  broad 
straps  for  harness.  Every  Seattle  man  who  owns  a  dog 
keeps  him  chained,  for  any  dog  w^andering  unattended 
from  his  kennel  stands  a  poor  chance  of  ever  sleeping 
there  again. 

The  leader  of  a  dog  team  has  as  mucli  responsibilitv  as 
the  stroke  of  an  eight  oar,  and  is  just  as  proud  of" his 
position.  If  he  be  an  experienced  leader  he  never  turns 
aside  from  his  path,  for  he  directs  the  way;  but  he  trots 
along  steadily,  putting  all  liis  weight  to  the  work,  and 
setting  his  crew-  a  good  example. 

Jim  is  the  leader  of  a  team  of  fcnir  that  travelled  tw^o 
hundred  miles  in  two  days,  and  he  knows  it,  too.     He  is 


A  FREE    RIDE. 


Even  the  goat,  '' the  giddy  goat"  of  the  silky-haired 
Angora  breed,  is  piessed  into  service,  and  to  some  extent 
successfully.  It  has  the  advantage;  of  being  edible,  wiiich 
of  course  is  a  decided  advantage  when  one  considers  the 
])ossibility  of  starvation  or  shortness  of  provisions,  and 
his  skin  can  be  used  a  la  Hobinson  Crusoe.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  four  goals,  which  have  been 
trained  to  haul  a  sled,  about  to  be  placed  on  board  ship 
for  Alaskan  points.  They  will  be  used  for  hauling,  and 
then  sold  at  a  tremendous  ])rofit  for  food.  From  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  cutfs  and  kicks  these  poor  beasts 
received,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  they  will  be  "  pretty 
tough  mutton." 

Trained  oxen  are  being  exported  for  packim^.  These 
also,  of  course,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
edible  and  toothsome. 

Hoi-ses  are  constantly  arriving  from  jMontana,  burros 
from  Mexico,  and  mules  from  Colorado.  One  suddenly 
finds  that  he  must  quickly  seek  a  place  of  safety  in  orcjer 
to  escape  being  run  down  and  trampled  to  death  by  herds 
of  mules  being  driven  to  the  cori'al  by  muleteers  on  horse- 
back. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  alread}^  mentioned  are  the 
reindeer  and  Washington  elk.  These  reindeer  liave  had 
their  horns  amputated,  and  are  being  brouuht  here  by  the 


PRETTY  TOUGH   MUTTON. 


READY  FOR   THE    KLONDIKE. 


dignified  and  steady,  and  permits  no  fooling,  but  keeps 
"all  e5^es  in  the  boat."  He  is  an  Alaskan  dog  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  knows  his  business,  and,  it  is  said,  he  ow^ns 
a  claim  on  Bonanza  Creek. 

Jim  knows  his  crew,  and  they  have  implicit  confidence 
in  his  sagacit}^  and  follow  him  over  difficult  paths  and 
along  the  edge  of  treacherous  and  hazardous  precipices, 
living  on  half-rations  with  their  owners.  They  will  soon- 
return  to  the  diggings,  but  before  leaving  were  brought 
from  their  kennels  to  be  photographed. 

Kaw  recruits  from  the  city  slums  and  "  hayseeds  "  from 
the  farms  are  taken  out  to  the  training-grounds  and  dis- 


MULES   AND    BURROS  AT    THE 


ciplined  and  accustomed  to  the  harness,  and  t])ey  are  very 
readily  transformed  from  obstreperous  curs  to  good  use- 
ful dogs.  Usually  they  object  very  forcibly  for  a  time, 
but  when  they  find  they  are  well  cared  for  and  kindly 
treated,  and  learn  wdiat  is  wanted  of  them,  they  regard  it 
as  a  huge  joke,  and  are  quite  willing  to  put  their  heads 
into  their  collars. 

These  creatures  are  first  harnessed  to  small  four-wheeled 
carts,  into  which  a  boy  is  placed  in  order  to  add  weight, 
and    under   the   instruction    of   a   trainer   they   readily 
learn  to  follow  their  experienced  leader.     It  is  merely 
necessary  for  them  to  put  their  individual   inclinations 
into  subjection;  but  this  is 
ahsolutely  necessary.     Some- 
times   a    dog   will   scent   a 
dead   rat   or  other  enticing 
morsel,    and     will    quickly 
demoralize  the  whole  team. 
This    tendency,    of    course, 
must  be  entirely  cured,  oth- 
erwise fatal  accidents  w^ould 
occur    on    the    trail   if   any 
disturbing    element    should 
arise,  such  as  scenting  game 
or  vermin. 

Having  completed  their 
cart  course,  and  being  suffi- 
ciently under  control,  they 
are  next  taken  into  the  city, 
where  are  other  dogs  and 
other  causes  of  disturbance. 
They  are  hitched  to  a  sled, 
which  they  haul  through  the 
streets,  around  sharp  cor- 
ners, over  difficult  inclines 
and  rough  places.  Provi- 
sions are  placed  on  the  sleds 
to  accustom  them  to  the 
heavy  hauls.  One  meets  a 
dog  -  sled  at  almost  every 
WHARF.  corner. 


ship-load.  The  Washington  elk  is  a  comparatively  new 
recruit.  One  recentlv  brouo-ht  in  sold  for  $175,  and  sub- 
sequently brought  $250.     AVhat  the  ultimate  destiny  of 


TO    BE    EATEN   AFTER    USING. 


these  animals  may  be  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  live  through  their  dangerous  jour- 
ney and  see  their  masters  become  rich  and  prosperous  at 
the  gold-fields. 

The  experience  of  last  year,  however,  renders  it  likely 
that  very  few  of  these  fju'thful  animals,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  stronger  dogs,  will  survive  tlie  journey.  The 
trails  will  kill  the  horses,  and  the  miners  w'ill  kill  such  of 
the  other  beasts  as  are  convertible  into  food  as  soon  as 
they  have  served  the  purpose  of  packing  the  rest  of  the 
outfit  to  where  navigation  begins. 
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1.  The  Sweeper's  Kaft. 


RIVEil-DRlVERS    SWEEPING    THE    OTTAWA.— Drawn  by  Arthur  Heming.— [Skk  Page  379.J 

2.  Driving  on  the  Upper  Ottawa.        3.  Breaking  a  Jam  at  the  Calumet  Papids,        4.  River-Drivers'  Scow. 
Swell  below  the  Roeher  Capitaine.        6.  River-Drivers'  Cabin  on  the  River  des  Quinze. 


5.  Drivers  Shootino^  the 
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THE  LOG-DRIVE. 

When  tlie  log-boom's  on  the  drive 
The  woods,  snow-fresh,  start  up  alive; 
There's  swell  of  brook  and  bursting;  bud, 
There's  spruce  log  leaping  down  the  flood. 

Captain  of  the  log-boom's  crew, 

Tall  Antoine — feeling  spring-time  too — 

Lets  his  love  thoughts  hurry  back 

To  the  river's  northmost  track, 

To  a  hut  in  sprucelands  set, 

To  the  home  of  white  Jeannette: 

Lets  his  love-song  cleave  the  air. 
Bidding  nil  things  love  and  pair; 
'J'ill  the  mating  fish-hawks  cry, 
Till  the  moose  bull  snorts  reply — 
Till  every  wild  thing  does  its  part, 
And  cries  a  welcome  to  his  heart. 

Francis  Stehne  Palmer. 


A   BOOK  FOR   KLONDIKERS. 

If  in  due  sequence  of  events  our  minds  should  present- 
ly get  back  fiom  Cuba  and  revert  to  Alaska,  where  we 
expected  so  confidently  to  fix  them  this  spring,  a  book  in 
which  tiiey  will  find  entertainment  is  Harry  J)e  Windt's 
Through  the  Gold  -  Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Strait 
(Harper's). 

Mr.  De  Windt  is  a  traveller,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
(British)  Geographical  Society,  and  the  author  of  A  Ride 
to  India.  He  went  through  the  gold-fields — not  in  search 
of  gold  at  all,  for  he  started  before  the  gold  finds  on  the 
Klondike  were  made.  His  errand  was  to  go  by  land 
from  Ne\v  York  to  Paris,  crossing  Bering  Strait  on  the 
ice  if  possible,  and  if  not,  on  the  revenue -cutter  Bear, 
on  which  he  got  leave  from  Washington  to  be  ferried 
across. 

He  started  in  May,  1896,  from  New  York,  and  though 
he  did  not  cross  Siberia  as  he  had  planned,  but  came  back 
on  the  Bear  to  San  Francisco  instead,  he  did  go  overland 
through  Alaska,  and  over  the  very  ground  which  recent 
discoveries  have  made  so  familiar.  He  took  many  photo- 
graphs, which  make  interesting  illustrations  for  his  story, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  several  varieties 
of  Alaska  Indians,  and  also  with  the  climate,  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  the  other  permanent  characteristics  of  that 
interesting  region. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  De  Windt,  though  he  failed  in  his 
original  purpose,  was  a  lucky  traveller,  in  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  right  place  just  before  the  right  time, 
and  is  able  to  tell  an  inquisitive  world  how  it  seemed 
to  him. 


PASSING   THE  NAVAL   APPROPRIATION 
BILL   IN   THE   HOUSE. 

To  a  citizen  who  is  the  father  of  a  family,  and  com- 
pelled to  practise  the  economies  of  domestic  life,  there  is 
a  joy  in  watching  a  number  of  not  extraordinary-looking 
gcnthanen  spending  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon. 

These  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, look  so  much  like  the  rest  of  us  that  when 
they  call  a  man  parsitnonious  who  wishes  to  save  a  couple 
of  millions  for  a  month  or  so,  until  he  sees  whether  we 
need  to  spend  it  or  not,  that  one  has  to  readjust  his  mind  a 
little,  yet  is  convinced  that  to  be  a  Congressman  is  a  joy- 
ous lot. 

Mr.  Boutelle,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, of  which  he  is  chairman,  presented  this  bill,  and 
during  the  afternoon  made  many  little  speeches  defending 
it.  The  bill  provided,  originally,  for  three  battle-ships, 
one  of  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  Maine,  six  torpedo- 
boats,  and  six  toi'pedo-boat-destroyers. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Illinois  favored  an  increase  to  twenty- 
four  small  craft,  and  a  reduction  to  one  in  the  number  of 
battle-ships. 

The  deprecatory  manner  and  the  aggressive  matter  of 
Mr.  Cannon's  speeches  are  in  a  delightful  contrast.  Con- 
stantly stirring  up  the  wrath  of  his  colleagues  and  as 
surely  mollifying  them,  he  would  make  a  fascinating 
character  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Boutelle,  amidst  a  storm  of 
amendments  that  were  harassing,  to  say  the  least,  exhib- 
ited a  well-bred  good-humor  that  carried  him  over  many 
diflficulties. 

One  amusing  incident,  as  viewed  from  the  press  galler3^ 
was  Mr.  Amos  Cummiugs  (who  had  sat  up  there  for  many 
years)  declaring  against  the  trustworthiness  of  newspaper 
stories.  His  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Jerry  Simpson,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  on  the  verge  of  saying  something  worth 
while,  but  refrained  from  it. 

Mr.  Gibson  of  Tennessee  showed  that  he  was  not  keyed 
up  to  the  proper  pitch  by  talking  about  the  price  of  a  few 
rosewood  yachts  the  government  had  bought.  His  fellows- 
Congressmen  were  in  no  mood  for  trifles,  and  promptly 
liowled  him  down. 

The  one  prominent  man  who  said  never  a  word  nor 
made  a  sign  all  through  the  discussion  was  Mr.  Dingley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Per- 
haps he  had  in  mind  the  diflftculty  of  gathering  up  three 
or  four  dozen  millions  off-hand. 

Behind  the  few  prominent  figures  in  the  House  that  are 
known  to  all  the  land  lies  a  great  background  of  unknowai 
statesmen,  sitting  day  after  day  doubled  up  behind  their 
desks,  their  only  privilege  being  occasionally  to  rise  to  a 
point  of  order,  pick  out  a  parliamentary  flaw  in  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration,  be  promptly  sat  down  upon  by 
the  Speaker,  and  lapse  again  into  obscurity. 

With  some  members  the  physical  disturbance  while 
making  a  speech  is  great.  When  they  get  to  the^  point 
where  it  is  necessary  to  mention  "the  nations  of  the 
earth,"  neck-ties  are  disarranged,  cuffs  hang  out  over  their 
hands,  and  something  like  a  war-dance  is  indulged  in  by 
the  Congressional  legs.  Amendments  in  showers  descend 
on  the  clerk's  desk,  but  only  those  addinir  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  ships  are  considered  ;  minor  differences  are  ad- 
justed, and  at  the  end  of  the  day  comes  the  final  vote. 
Then  the  voice  of  the  Speaker — which  resembles  nothing 


so  much  as  the  crackling  of  dry  pease  in  a  pod — announces 
that  'the  ayes  appear  to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it,  and 
the  bill  is  passed."  W.  A,  R. 


WASHINGTON. 

April  11,  1808. 

The  President's  message  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  Tuesday,  but  was  held  over  a  day  to  await  fur- 
ther information  from  Havana.  On  Wednesday,  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  set  for  its  transmittal,  the  President 
summoned  a  few^  of  the  leading  members  of  e.ach  House, 
and  laid  before  them  the  latest  despatches  from  Consul- 
General  Lee,  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  all 
the  Americans  who  wished  to  leave  Cuba  to  do  so  before 
Saturday.  As  there  was  danger  of  riotous  outbreaks  in 
the  fortified  towns  whenever  news  should  arrive  of  any 
action  by  Congress  hostile  to  Spain,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  message  till  to-day. 

General  Lee  staid  at  his  post  till  the  last  American 
refugee  had  embarked,  and  then,  on  Saturday  evening, 
sailed  on  the  Fe?m  for  Key  West.  He  is  expected  in 
Washington  about  the  middle  of  the  present  week,  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  before  one  or  more  of  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  President  received,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement,  a  visit  from  the  ambassadors  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  Russian  charge 
d'affaires,  and  the  Austrian  minister.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador,  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  presented  to  him  a  note  signed  by  the  six  visitors 
in  their  representative  capacity,  appealing  "to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President  and 
of  the  American  people  in  their  existing  diiferences 
with  Spain,"  and  expressing  a  "hope  that  furtlier 
negotiations  will  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while 
secuiing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all  ne- 
cessary guarantees  of  the  re  -  establishment  of  order 
in  Cuba."  The  President's  response  echoed  the  hope 
of  a  peace  secured  by  "the  necessary  guarantees  for 
the  re -establishment  of  order  in  the  island,  so  termina- 
ting the  chronic  condition  of  disturbance  there,  which 
so  deeply  injures  the  interests  and  menaces  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Amei'ican  nation  by  the  ciiaracter  and  conse- 
quences of  the  struggle  thus  kept  up  at  our  doors,  be- 
sides shocking  its  sentiment  of  humanity."  It  concluded 
by  asserting  the  unselfishness  of  our  government's  pur- 
pose in  fulfilling  its  "duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  has  be- 
come insufferable."  The  President's  words  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upo!i  the  minds  of  his  visitors.  A  simi- 
lar note  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen  Re- 
gent by  the  representatives  of  the  six  powers  in  Madrid, 
and  to  its  influence  is  traced  her  offer  of  an  armistice  to 
tlie  insui'gents,  which  has  just  been  made  public.  As  an 
armistice  implies  the  consent  of  the  insurgents,  and  as  they 
have  persistentl}^  scouted  the  notion  of  ceasing  warfare 
just  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  when  all  the  nat- 
ural conditions  most  favor  their  method  of  campaigning, 
little  hope  is  entertained  in  Washington  of  a  settlement  on 
that  basis.  The  action  of  the  Queen  Regent,  however, 
coupled  with  the  report  that  pieparations  have  been  made 
for  her  departure  from  Madrid,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  inter- 
preted here  to  mean  that  the  present  concession  is  only  the 
first  of  a  sciies  of  steps  by  which  Spain  may  retreat  from 
her  pres<'nt  position,  the  theory  being  that  the  Queen  Re- 
gent will  feel  it  necessary  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in 
Austria  from  the  storm  which  her  policy  will  arouse 
among  the  hot-headed  subjects  of  the  boy  King. 

Congress  having  shown  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the 
President's  judgment  and  prepaie  for  armed  intervention 
without  first  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
republic,  so  called,  an  interview  with  Horatio  S.Rubens, 
counsel  for  the  Junta  in  New  York,  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  denouncing  this 
programme  in  pretty  vigorous  terms.  Mr.  Rubens  was 
quoted  as  saying  that,  ratlier  than  permit  our  intervention 
without  a  preliminar\  recognition  of  their  republic,  the 
insurgents  would  fight  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Spain.  This  declaration  created  a  good  deal  of  a  stir  in 
AV^ashington,  and  many  mend)ers  of  Congress  who  had 
formerly  leaned  strongly  toward  the  policy  of  recogni- 
tion began  to  change  their  tone,  resenting  what  appeared 
to  them  an  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  our  government. 
Mr.  Rubens  came  out  the  next  day  with  another  inter- 
view, in  which  he  said  that  his  remarks  had  been  mis- 
interpreted, and  that  the  onlj^  idea  he  meant  to  convey 
was  that  the  insurgents  would  resist  intervention  obviously 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  impossible  for  even  this  modifica- 
tion to  check  the  adveise  current  which  the  original  pub- 
lication had  loosed,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  of 
recognition  has  received  a  serious  backset,  if  not  a  fatal 
one,  with  Congress. 

The  Hull  bill  for  "the  better  organization  of  the  line 
of  the  army,"  though  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  its  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  has  been  recom- 
mitted by  a  voto  of  150  to  61,  a  very  damaging  rebuff.  The 
design  of  the  bill  was  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the  regu- 
lar army  organization,  by  authorizing  its  expansion  in  time 
of  war  to  104,000  men.  The  National  Guai'd  in  tlie  several 
States  affected  to  see  in  this  a  reflection  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  citizen  soldiery,  and  brought  all  their  influence 
to  bear  for  its  defeat.  Mr.  Hull  endeavored  at  the  last 
moment  to  stay  the  storm  by  withdrawing  all  the  latter 
sections  of  his  bill,  providing  for  additional  regular  of- 
ficers, a  Avar  pay  system,  etc. ;  but  the  House  would  ac- 
cept no  half-measures. 

Preparations  are  making  by  the  War  Department  for  a 
great  military  demonstration  to  follow  immediately  the 
President's  first  call  for  troops.  The  site  which  will 
probably  be  chosen  for  the  massing  of  the  men  is  the 
Chickamauga  Nation;d  Park,  in  Tennessee.  Atlanta, 
which  is  but  a  few  hours  distant  to  the  southward, 
may  be  used  as  another  point  for  mobilization.  Facili- 
ties for  transportation  from  both  places  to  the  coast 
are  considered  ample,  while  the  land  lies  high,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  thc)^  afford  in  every  re- 
spect ideal  sites  for  military  encampments  on  a  large 
scale.  Meanwhile  all  army  officers  who  have  been  detail- 
ed as  instructors  in  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments,  and  similar  orders  are 
expected  in  the  case  of  thos<3  who  are  in  charge  of  Indian 
agencies. 


The  President's  message  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba 
was  sen  I,  lo  Congress  at  noon  to-day.  Almost  every  seat 
on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  was  filled,  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded  to  the  doors  and  beyond.  The  message  be- 
gan by  reh.earsing  the  history  of  the  Spanish  misgovern- 
ment  in  Cuba,  and  the  recent  efforts  of  our  government, 
by  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  by  appeals  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  charitable  contributions  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  non-combatants,  and  to  reduce  the  honors 
of  warfare  generally.  This  review  was  brought  down  to 
the  latest  hour,  including  an  offer  made  yesterday  by  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain  of  an  aimistice  in  Cuba,  with  the 
purpose  of  turning  over  to  the  autonomist  government 
there  the  arrangement  of  terms  for  permanent  peace. 

The  President  recalled  also  the  action  of  the  United 
States  government  in  the  cases  of  the  South  American 
republics,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Texas,  in  order  to  show^  that, 
in  refusing  to  recommend  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cuban  republic,  or  even  the. belligerency  of 
the  insurgents,  he  was  merely  following  uniform  prece- 
dent. To  commit  the  United  States  now  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  particular  government  in  Cuba  would  be,  he 
thought,  fraught  with  resjtonsibilities  which  we  are  not 
seeking,  and  which  we  shoyld  have  reason  to  deplore. 
Our  intervention  as  a  neutial,  however,  to  impose  reason- 
able terms  of  peace  upon  both  combatants,  and  to  enforce 
them  by  a  resort  to  arms  if  necessary,  would  be  justified, 
he  said,  by  several  considerations: 

First.  — Humanity — the  prevention  of  further  bloodshed 
and  starvation. 

SecontL — Our  obligations  to  our  own  citizens  residing 
or  d(jing  business  in  Cuba  to  protect  them  against  injury 
to  life  and  property,  or  compel  indemnity  for  their  Josses. 

Third. — The  serious  damage  inflicted  upon  American 
commerce  and  trade  by  the  existing  local  condition  of 
lawdessness  and  chaos. 

Fourth,  and  last. — The  fact  that  the  present  situation  in 
Cuba  is  a  constant  menace  to  our  national  peace,  and  in- 
volves us  in  an  enormous  expense  to  preserve  the  law^s  of 
neutrality. 

Under  the  last  of  these  heads  the  message  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  as  evidence  that  Spain  was 
incapable  of  protecting  friendly  visitors  to  it^s  own  ports. 
It  added  that  Spain  had  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  her  responsibility  for  the  disaster,  but  our 
government  had  returned  no  answer  to  this. 

In  conclusion  the  President  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
authority  to  take  measures  for  bringing  the  hostilities  in 
Cuba  to  an  end,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  there  of 
a  stable  government  capable  of  insuring  i)eace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Cuban  people  and  to  our  own  citizens  ic- 
siding  on  the  island,  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  use  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose.  Meanwhile  he  recommended  that  the  work  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  non-combatants  in  Cuba  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  private  benevolence  be  supplemented  by 
an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
posed armistice,  he  urged  Congress  to  take  it  into  consid- 
eration, in  view  of  the  possibility  that  it  might  lead  up  to 
the  much-desired  consummation  of  a  permanent  peace. 
With  these  recommendations  and  suggestions  he  placed 
the  responsibility  for  further  action  upon  Congress,  hold- 
ing himself  ready  to  execute  any  instructions  it  might 
impose  upon  him. 

The  reading  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  though  hurt  in  its  effect  by  the  poor  elocution  of  the 
clerks,  wjis  listened  to  with  respectful  attention  through- 
out. In  the  Senate  there  was  absolute  silence.  In  the 
House  there  were  the  usual  attempts  at  applause.  In  both 
Houses  motions  were  promptly  carried  to  refer  the  mes- 
sage to  the  committees  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  report  to-morrow,  after  which  a 
debate  of  some  length  is  looked  for. 

The  long-delayed  consular  correspondence  accompanied 
the  message.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 


SIGNIFICANT   INCIDENTS   IN 
MAT  AN  Z  AS. 

I  HAD  some  very  interesting  walks  with  a  certain 
man  in  Matanzas.  He  was  allotted  to  me  by  the  Alcalde 
to  serve  me  as  a  guide.  This  was  only  done,  however, 
when  my  piotracted  stay  in  the  city  had  excited  suspicion 
as  to  my  object  there.  His  untiring  fjdthfulness  prompted 
him  to  guide  me  to  the  Consulate  on  the  next  block — but 
he  was  useful.  By  his  aid  I  passed  the  Spanish  lines  sur- 
rounding Matanzas,  for  he  was  a  soldier.  Pie  was  owed 
eight  months'  pay,  and  had  just  sold  his  machete  for  three 
dollars  to  a  curio-hunter.  He  explained  at  some  length 
upon  the  advantages  of  Matanzas  as  a  landing-place  for 
an  American  army  of  invasion,  with  Havana  as  an  objec- 
tive point.  The  country  from  Matanzas  is  clear  and  iiat, 
and  the  distance  about  sixty-six  miles.  The  bay  of  Ma- 
tanzas is  large,  but  shallow;  steamships  anchor  some  miles 
from  the  wharves. 

One  little  incident  in  Matanzas  brought  a  ray  of  bright- 
ness among  days  necessarily  sad. 

When  the  Fern  was  anchored  in  the  bay  with  the  thirty- 
five  tons  of  American  relief,  her  captain  came  ashore. 
The  crew  of  the  gig  awaited  him  at  the  wharf.  The 
jackies  had  heard  tales  of  the  suffering  and  misery  on 
shore,  and  they  had  brought  two  baskets  of  food  to  give 
to  the  women  and  children.  It  was  from  their  own  mess, 
and  they  had  bought  some  of  it  from  the  ship's  commis- 
sary. They  also  had  some  Spanish  silver  pieces  to  dis- 
tribute. But  the  w'omen  were  not  on  the  wharf,  and  the 
jackies  could  not  leave  the  gig  to  find  them. 

I  stopped  the  first  group  of  reconcentrados  that  I  met 
on  my  way  up  the  street  to  tell  them  the  blue-clothed 
sailors  in  the  white  boat  at  the  dock  had  some  little  food 
for  them.  Hurriedly  they  passed  the  word  among  them- 
selves, and  started  for  the  place.  The  sailors'  supply  was 
soon  given  out,  and  it  fell  to  a  little  half-starved  girl  with 
big  mournful  eyes  to  get  twenty  cents  from  a  brawny 
sailor-man.  She  started  eagerly  up  the  wharf.  A  steve- 
dore had  noticed  the  gift,  and  while  she  was  still  within 
sight  of  the  sailors  he  wrenched  it  from  the  child's  thin 
hand.  But  not  for  long.  The  sailor  ran  lightly  down 
the  wharf,  and  a  heavy  blow^  rolled  the  stevedore  in  the 
dust.  The  peseta  was  restored  to  its  frightened  and 
rightful  owner,  and  tlie  bully  was  driven  seaward  down 
the  wharf  by  a  good  sturdy  American  sailor,  in  order  to 
give  the  child  ample  time  to  escape. 

Harold  Martin. 
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THE    KIVEH-DRIVEHS  OF   THE 
OTTAWA. 

Foremost  among  Canadian  industries  is 
the  lumber  trade,  of  which  the  principal  out- 
let is  the  Ottawa  River.  Every  fal!  armies 
of  men  enter  the  great  forests  of  wldte  pine 
along  the  tributaries  of  that  mighty  stream. 
Every  spring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worili  of  square  limber  and  saw  logs 
float  down  its  wild  wafers.  The  square 
timber  is  rafted  down  to  Quebec  city  to  be 
shipped  to  England. 

The  saw  log,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  cur- 
rents, finds  its  way  to  Ottawa  city.  There  it 
is  sawn  into  "lumber,"  "deals,"and  planks, 
which  find  a  ready  market  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  April.  The  snows  are  fast  melting; 
the  ice  is  breaking  up.  Great  heaps  of  logs, 
piled  last  winter  at  the  "  roUways,"  are  plun- 
ging into  the  turbulent  spring  freshet.  Now 
begins  the  perilous  work  of  "river-driving." 
Along  the  rushing  stream  the  men  "drive" 
the  logs  continually  "stranded  "  by  the  cur- 
rents or  jammed  at  the  rapids.  Often  the 
drivers  must  work  waist-deep  in  the  icy 
water.  The  "bateau,"  or  lumberman's 
boat,  follows  the  drive  when  the  water  is 
navigable,  and  the  drivers  lent  out  wherever 
niirht  overtakes  them.  In  shallow  streams 
and  at  the  outlet  of  lakes  dams  are  built  to 
accumulate  water  sufficient  to  float  the  logs 
and  carry  them  forward  with  a  rush  when 
the  gates  are  opened.  These  dams  are  made 
of  strong  tind)ers  deep  set  in  the  river-bed. 
They  are  furnished  with  gates  for  regulating 
the  'depth  of  the  water,  and  with  a  sluice- 
way. Towards  this  the  logs  are  guided  by 
a  boom. 

The  dams  have  done  their  work.  The 
logs  are  out  on  the  main  river.  A  new  dan- 
ger arises.  Here  in  midstream  is  a  rapid. 
Above  it  the  logs  are  '*  jammed."  They  will 
stay  jammed  till  next  spring  uidess  the 
"key-piece"  is  removed.  This  is  no  easy 
task.  It  demands  courage  and  skill.  Not 
in  frequently  it  demands  a  driver's  life.  Usu- 
ally, on  either  side  of  the  rapids,  precipi- 
tous banks  of  solid  rock  rise  to  a  dizzy 
height.  Here  only  the  surest- footed  and 
most  dexterous  drivers— the  "jam-crackers  " 
or  "white -water  men"— venture  out  to 
"  l)reak  the  jam"— pick  out  the  key  -  log 
causing  the  blockade.  Hardly  is  it  half 
chopped  through  when  it  cracks  under  the 
pressure  of  the  vast  bulk  behind.  In  a  sec- 
ond the  whole  mass  is  seething,  twisting,  up- 
ending, and  turning  in  every  direction,  and 
going  at  a  terrific  speed.  The  men  frequent- 
ly get  caught  between  l<\gs  and  are  badly 
injured,  or^they  are  thrown  into  the^  fc)am- 
ing  rapids,  where  a  desperate  l)att]e  for  life 
ensues,  their  comrades  witnessing-  the  terri- 
ble struggle,  often  utterly  unable  In  reinlcr 
assistance.'  The  foreman  is  the  first  to  in 
spect  the  jam.  He  calls  u[)on  the  best  driv- 
ers as  the'v  are  wanted,  too  many  men  hviuis 
dangerous.  It  needs  a  henV^  daritiir  a«Med 
to  the  precision  of  an  expert  'in<l  the  <ur<' 
footedness  of  an  acrobat,  to  di^ent.angi''  ih«' 
pile  and  keep  one's  footini'-  i'^vin  r.S.  iapii-'\ 
revolving-  A,--'  ^^nen  the  jmui  hi-»-nk^.  ih« 
mea  nave  n')t  always  tim*^  to  reacit  the  5"<:i; 
or  the  shore,  They  must  trust  their  iiv.-s 
then  to  a  single  stick,  and  keep  th(,'ir  bal- 
ance while  it  plunges  through  the  foaming 
water.  The  log  may  Ik?  swept  down  stream 
hundreds  of  yards  before  a  chance  offers  of 
jumping  from  one  log  to  another,  and  thus 
gaining  the  bank. 

One  evening  last  summer,  while  sitting  ;it 
my  tent  door  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
RiVer  des  Quinze,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Temiscamingue,  I  heard  a  young  Frenchman 
calling  for  a  boat  to  cross  the  river.  None 
being  in  sight,  no  one  went  over  to  ferry  him 
across.  It  happened  that  a  great  nniny  logs 
were  floating  down  the  stream.  The  cur- 
rent was  carrving  them  against  the  opposite 
shore  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  al)Ove  him, 
then  sweeping  them  across  to  a  point  im- 
mediately in  front  of  my  camp  and  washing 
them  to  witidn  a  few  feet  of  the  shore.  The 
fellow  waited  a  moment,  then  strolling  up  to 
where  the  logs  were  nearing  the  shore,  he 
jiunped  upon  one  of  them,  and,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  calmly  waited  for  the 
current  to  take  him  over.  In  mid-stream 
there  was  a  rapid,  through  which  the  log 
must  run.  Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  the  log  began  rapidly  to  revolve,  but 
he  checked  its  motion  by  forcing  it  to  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction.  Even  when 
shooting  the  rapids  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  balance.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least 
concerned;^  all  the  while  he  was  whistling 
some  French  ditty.  AY  hen  his  bn-ry  neared 
the  bank  he  hghtly  sprang  ashore.  The 
river  here  was  fully  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  He  could  not  swim.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  river-drivers  cannot  swim. 

To  each  drive  fifty  men  are  usually  al- 
lotted. At  the  confluence  of  the  neighbor- 
ing streams  these  are  joined  by  other  gangs. 
The  combined  force— often  numbering  five 
hundred— press  on  the  drive  until  the  Otta- 
wa is  reached.  Then  the  task  is  handed  over 
to  the  "  sweepers." 

These  do  the  work  of  the  river-driver,  but 
on  a  larger  scale— many  hundreds  of  men 
being  employed.  On  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Quinze  rivers  the  sweepers 
live  in  log  cabins  as  stationary  crews.  Fur- 
ther down  the  river  great  rafts- capable  of 
liousino^  a  crew  of  over  a  hundred  men— fol- 
low the  "sweep."  On  shorter  stretches,  be- 
tween rapids,  scows  or  house-boats  are  used 


for  the  men's  accommodation.  Tug  -  boats 
haul  the  logs  in  booms  across  the  many 
lakes,  both  hirge  and  small.  Just  above  Ot- 
tawa city  the  logs  are  sorted,  according  to 
their  owners'  brands,  into  separate  booms, 
and  floated  down  to  the  mills  as  required. 

Tiie  river-driver's  wages  average  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  including  good  board  and 
fair  loduings.  His  costume  consists  of  a  soft 
felt  or  straw  hat,  flainiel  shirt,  colored  sash, 
knee-breeches,  striped  stockings,  and  low 
slioes— the  soles  and  heels  studded  with  steel 
spikes  an  inch  in  length.  His  most  useful 
tool  is  the  *•  cant-hook,"  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration of  "  Breaking  a  Jam." 

While  "tripping"  down  the  Ottawa  by 
canoe  and  raft  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles, 
frequently  eating,  sleep! ng,  and  working  by 
the  river-drivers,  I  was  impressed  with  their 
stalwart,  graceful  figures,  their  activity,  and 
their  courage.  Though  theirs  is  an  occupa- 
tion full  of  hardship  and  of  hazard,  the  river- 
drivers  are  the  heartiest  of  men.  From 
them  General  Wolseley  selected  the  men  to 
pilot  his  soldiers  to  the  Canadian  Northwest 
during  the  first  Kiel  rebellion.  From  tliem, 
too,  the  contingent  known  as  the  "  Canadian 
Voyageurs"  w^as  chosen  to  row^  the  Britisli 
troops  up  the  Nile  for  the  relief— too  long 
delayed— of  General  Gordon. 

AuTiiuK  Heming. 


Advk-kto  Motiikks.— Mus.Wixsr.ovv's  Sootfiixg 
Sykii'  should  always  he  iistnl  for  rhiUlrtMi  ti-etlnni^. 
It  soothes  tin- child,  softens  tlu.-  uuins,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  hest  remedy  lor  diarrluL-a. 


Amkkk  wsarethe  trreatest  travellers  in  tlie  world, 
and  they  al\\a\s  wart  the  hest  while  they  are  tra\el 
linu.  Althouuh  UoorJxcK  Pn  (, 'i'oH  \t  c  o  is  soUl  in 
neailv  e\erv  first  cl.iss  store  in  the  coimtry,  you  nii^-ht 
hapixMi  to  strike  a  pi. ice  vou  could  not  purchase  it;  so 
\ou  had  better  be  prepared  by  iKuin^c  a  small  box  in 
\  our  \  alise.  l-"or  \  our  con\  enience  the  manutacturers, 
Jno.  Im-N/kk  \'  15KOS..  ot  Louis\ille,  K\.,  put  it  up  in 
packatres  as  small  as  one  and  four  })ounds.  and  they 
will  alwa\s  so,ul  you  a  box,  prepaid,  at  .tl.*30  a  pound, 
it  you  cannot  uet  it  from  the  retailer.  -|  Ai/:.\ 


St  T'l-Kiou  to  X'aseline  and  Cucumbers, T/vv/Zf'  Simo)!, 
marvellous  tor  the  complexion  .and  liirht  cutaneous  at- 
fections:  it  whitens,  pertmnes,  lortiiies  the  skin.  J.  M- 
MON.l.M  liuedram^-e  liateliere.Pai  is;  P\kk  ATrr.i  <n<i), 
New  \  ork,  I)rtiij:uists,  I'ertumers,  l^anc>  j^'oods  stores. 
-1    \J:    1 

r>\Mii-s  are  irre:itl\  benefited  hy  Dr.  Si[-f,Ki<rV 
ANf,osnK\  liiiii-Ks,  the  South  .\meric:in  Tonic. 
-lAdi.l 


TheOkiginalAngostuk A BiTTEKS  is  manufactured 
by  C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.   Signature  on  label. 

Vhk  I5I10\VN'S  Camphorated   Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIMIICE  for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.— [.It/z-.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\^l^^       VlCiORIOUSPUNT 


WE  are  known 
as  the  largfest 
makers  of  bicycle 
saddles     in     the 
^'-■^       world.  ^^'^'"'^"'^ 

The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  factory* 
Price,    $4.00,    both     Styles. 

JIaiidsomc  Art   Cataloiitie  Fro-. 

TME  GARFORP  Wf'G  CO.  ECyRlA.OHlO. 


6 


SS  All  the  skill,  knowledge  and  re-  ^ 
^  sources  of  our  great  factories  are  ^ 
3B  this  year  concentrated  into  mak-  jmg 
SR  ing  one  matchless   model— the  gg 

llVai^erleyi 

i  Bicycle  fKHm 

«*X  It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  ^^^^  ^^^  *S| 
«^J^    study  the  Waverley  Catalogue.  HS* 

SR  INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY  SS 
^  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^ 


OKER'S  BITTERO 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  aganist  ^^k 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^ 

meter  of  di^t'stion.  \         ■ 

AsJ^  your  (i'rorrr,  Liquor  kXmUr,  9s^ 
or  Druggist, 


ffie^esTTonic 


\  A  Mosler  Bank  Safe  \ 
\     never  bursflanz^^ 


financial 


?  i 


The., 


Mosler 

Safe 

Company 

305  BROADWAY 

COR.  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Letters 


md  -uld.     (  ai.U-    i  r■^ 


I 


\  FIRE=PROOF  I 

\  and  % 

\  BURQLAR=PROOF  | 

{ Safes  anaVaults 


\      The  Mosler  Safes  and  Vaults 

\  are  best  and  cheapest, and  fur- 
I  nish  the  most  reliable  protec- 
tion against  thieves  or  tire. 

''That    which     is    worth 
saving  is  worth  protecting." 
The  Mosler  Safe  is  univer- 
sally used  and  recommended. 
Catalogues  furnished  upon 
application. 


■  (!  l'".'ir.)pt»  and  "^i-utl  \  !  ric 

C  (Miir,.'ni:d  and '!•  -    'er 

^^             -J  "a               Letters  of  Credit.  -.let 

\^  reel  Its  tions  made. 


of 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

letters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BV 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBAK13  ST.,  E.  C. 


A  NEW  POCO. 
The  Foldin!^  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound ,  and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.    Automat- 
ically locks  itself  at  prop- 
focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing  a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
PICTURE      4.  X  » 

As  perfect  at 

edges  as  at 

centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 
43  ELIZABETH  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Who  provides  the  people 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  w 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Buttled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by- 
all  leadiugdealers.  Prescribed  by  al  Heading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sauibb  &  Co.  So"rrS:si;,liiil.,Distillers 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOBMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buyin.if  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMKK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- soundin.i;  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells—  

S_0— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  224  St. 
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The  S.  Ss.  "  Si.  Loins  "  and  "  St.  Paul,'"  of  the  American  Li. 


''C  fitted  tJiroiighont  7oith  tliei^e  mattresses. 


-PERFECTION-  AIR  MATTRESSES,  CUSHIONS,  INVALID  RINGS,  Etc. 

MVl/>1lfotVI/a«  Always  dry  ;   no  mustiness  ;    can   be  deflated  and  rolled  into  smaP 

1  nLniSmCn  compass,     a  perfect  life-preserver  in  case  of  accident.     Mattresses 

A  MVAJ.i«JlllVll«         and  cushions  made  to  fit  any  irregular  shapes  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 
Send  measurements  or  pattern  for  estimate, 

MlnV/l  lld^  The^most  comfortable,  luxurious  bed,  supports  the  body  uniformly,  pre- 

-lll.  T  ClliU.i3*         venting  and  curing  bed  sores. 


For  Campers  and  Sportsmen. 
For  the  Household. 


Suitable  for  Klondike  or  any  mining  camp, 
liunting  or  fishing  camps.  Weight  when 
rolled  up  and  strapped,  only  10  lbs. 

The  most  comfortable  and  satisfactory  mattress  made;  does 
not  absorb  the  perspiration  or  impurities  of  the  body. 

WE    ALSO    MANUFACTURE 

SOFA  CUSHIONS,  CANOE  CUSHIONS,  PIAZZA  AND  CHAIR  CUSHIONS, 
HASSOCKS,  AND  A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  SPECIAL  WORK 

Send  for  Catalogue, 


Mechanical  Fabric  Co., 

Air- Goods  Department , 

PROVIDENCE,  R. 


''M-«««^B<««»-H-««»-a-««K»»-a-««o-a'«»»-a-««»-a<««4^B-«»»-B<««»-a<««»>H.«»».i 


Ball = Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing  i 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position ;   glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  dtirable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

$1.20  per  box  of  i  g-ross.      Assorted  sample  box  of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.BAINBRIDGE  &CO.,  9Q  William  Street,  EoWAKD  KlMPTON,48  )ohn  Street 

Tower  Manufacturing  Co.,  306  Broadway,  New  York." 

J.  B.  LiPPlNCOTT  &  Co..  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co..  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'Clurg  &  Co.,  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicag-o. 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King-  Street,  Toronto. 


HEWYOBK^ 


PatronizeAmeron  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


Certain  Prices  on 

Sill<s  and  Otiier  Things 

We  have  a  number  of  thousand  yards  of  very  pretty  Foulard  Silks,  with  an 
objection  to  them.  That  objection  is  that  they  are  rather  dark  to  be  strictly  in  line 
with  the  Sprmg's  best  fancies.  This,  however,  far  from  being  an  objection,  may  to 
some  people,  prove  a  distinct  recommendation.  There  are  many  who  prefer  the 
dark,  rich,  quiet  silks  to  the  brighter  and  "younger"  patterns.  To  such  people  let 
us  say  that  these  silks  are  of  an  honest 

60c.  a  yard  Quality 
Selling  for  30c.  a  yard 

Samples  will  tell  you  if  they're  too  dark.  Goods  are  firm  and  solid,  new,  and 
22  inches  wide.  There  are  nine  patterns,  mostly  of  cerise,  greens  and  blues  on 
black  and  dark-blue  grounds. 

Cotton  Dress  Stufifs  are  selling  almost  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  and  that  is  very 
last  mdeed,  for  we  have  never  bought  so  many  as  this  year,  and  never  had  such 
pretty  patterns  to  show.  The  ''  bigness  "  of  our  buying  makes  some  very  interesting 
"  less  prices."     Here,  for  example,  in  both  cottons  and  woollens : 

At  4c.— Percale-finished  Calicoes,  in  well-covered  grounds  of  pretty  stripes  and  plaids  desicmed 
especially  for  shirt  waists;  6c.  quality. 

At  7c.— I'rinted  Lawns,  in  about  fifty  choice  floral  and  conventional  figured  designs,  on  tinted 
and  white  grounds;   loc.  and  ll^^.  qualities. 

At  31c.— All-wool  black  Bunting,  38  in.  wide;  a  quality  made  to  retail  at  40c. 

At  ,>oc.— All-wool  black  Storm  Serge,  50  in.  wide;  a  quality  made  to  sell  at  75c. 

At  7oC.— An  all-wool  imported  Covert  Cloth,  in  pretty,  choice  mixtures,  46  in.  wide  If  im- 
ported to-day  would  have  to  retail  at  $1.50  a  yard. 


37-inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  25c. ; 
instead  of  373^c. 

38-inch  All-wool  Dress  Bunting,  in  cream, 
navy  blue,  and  black,  at  31c.  ;  made  to 
sell  at  40c.  a  yard. 

37-inch  Covert  Cloths,  at  37Kc. ;  made  to 
sell  at  65c.  a  yard. 


■40-inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  37>^C. ; 
instead  of  45c. 

46-inch  Diagonal  Vigoreaux,  at  50c.  ;  im- 
ported to  .sell  at  85c. 

44-inch  All-wool  Grenadine,  in  navy  blue  and 
black,  at  50c.  ;  made  to  sell  at'$i. 

45- inch  Two-toned  Grenadine,  at  50c. ;  im- 
ported to  sell  at  75c.  a  yard. 


Whatever  you  want,  send  for  it.     If  it's  dry  goods,  we  have  it. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 
Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of 
autliors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  t(j  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 


THE    HAIP    ^^t*^  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 

}  T'u'3^1'^    ^^^*^>'    5t    Falls    Off,  Turns 

Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof .H ARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Every  one  should  read  this  little  hooW:'— At henceum. 


W.  M.  Thackeray's  Complete  Works 

THE    BIOGRJIPHICJIL    EDITIOJV 

This  New  and  Revised  Edition  Comprises  Additional  Material  and  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters, 
Sketches,  and  Drawings,  Derived  from  the  Author's  Original  Manuscripts  and  Note=books! 

The  great  author's  surviving  daughter 

MRS.    ANNE    THACKERAY    RITCHIE 

has  furnished  a  memoir  of  each  book  as  an  introduction  to  each  volume.     The  works  will  be  arrano-ed  as  far 
as  possible  in  chronological  order,  and  each  novel  will  be  contained  in   a  single  volume. 

THE    FIRST   VOLUME,   ''VANITY    FAIR" 

was  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  in  the  United  States  on  April  15,  and  a  volume  will  be  issued 
each  month  hereafter,  so  that  the  entire  edition   will  be  completed   by  April  15,  1899. 

This  edition  will  be  printed  from  new  type,  and  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  by  the  Author, 
Richard  Doyle,  George  du  Maurier,  Frederick  Walker,  Georoe  Cruikshank,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,'P..R.A.,  Luke 
Fildes,  R.A.,  Charles  Keene,  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  and  ¥.  Barnard.  11iese  illustrations  are  reproductions 
of  steel  en^uravings  and  wood  engravings,  together  with  Nicw  Drawinc^s  and  Sketches  by  the  Author, 
and  several  Facsimtlies  of  his  Manuscript,  as  well  as  Portraits  of  the  Author  hitherto  unpublished.  The 
new  portraits  of  Thackeray  include  that  by  Maclise  in  the  possession  of  the  Garrick  Club,  the  Committee  of 
Reduced fro,n the ^ou^^^^^^^^  which  has  kindly  conscutcd  to  its  rcproductiou. 

VANITY     FAIR.        ^  ^'^^^'  without  a  Hero.     With  Twenty  Full-Page   Illus- 

trations  and  Eleven  Wood-cuts  by  the  Author,  a  Facsimile    " 
Letter,  a  New  Portrait  (Reproduced  on  this  Page),  and  a  Biographical  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray   Ritchie.     {Published  Apinl  i^) 


2.  Pendennis.  (T"i"'p;.».nsho.ini,ont 


SUBSEQUENT  VOLUMES    WILL   BE  ISSUED  IN    THE  FOLLOWING   ORDER: 

6.  Contributions  to  Punch.  10.  Virginians. 

3.  Yellowplush  Papers,  etc.  7.  Esmond,  etc.  ll.  Philip,  etc. 

4.  Barry  Lyndon,  etc.  8.  Newcomes.  12.  Denis  Duval,  etc. 

5.  Sketch  Books,  etc.  9.  Christmas  Books,  etc.  13.  Miscellanies,  etc. 

Croum  8vo,  Clothe  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  %\  ^o  per  volume. 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  Publishers, 


New  York  and  London 
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Durimi  Mr.  Whitney's  absence  on  a  sporting  tour  around 
the  icorld,  in  the  interest  6|/*  Harper's  Weekly,  this  depart- 
me?it  will  jiublish  contributions  from  well-knoicn  writers 
upon  sjyecial  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A  HARVAKD   MAN    Ar   OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN   CORBIN. 

VI.— TRACK    AND    FIELD    ATHLETICS. 

Athletic  training  at  the  English  universities  strikes 
an  American  first  of  all  as  being  delightfully  informal. 
At  Harvard  and  Yale  we  place  the  welfare  of  our  teams 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  t^'ainer,  who,  through  his 
aide-de-camp,  the  undergraduate  captain,  is  apt  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  victory  pretty  much  a  business.  Every 
autumn  new-comers  to  the  university  are  invited  to  train 
for  the  Freshman  scratch  games.  It  is  urged  that  every- 
body owes  it  to  the  university  to  do  his  best  for  athletics; 
and  it  is  pretty  plainly  intimated  that  social  success  comes 
for  value  received.  At  Oxford,  I  was  surprised  to  find, 
there  was  not  only  no  call  for  candidates,  but  no  trainer 
to  whom  to  apply  for  aid.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  the  groundsman  at  the  Iffiey  Running  Grounds,  a  re- 
tired professional  who  stoked  the  boilers  for  the  bath, 
rolled  the  cinder  path,  and  occasionally  acted  as  "  starter." 
As  his  "  professional  "  reputation  as  a  trainer  was  not  at 
stake  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Oxford  team,  his  attitude  was 
humbly  advisory.  The  president  of  the  athletic  club 
never  came  near  the  grounds,  being  busy  with  rowing  on 
a  university  trial  eight,  and  later  with  playing  Associa- 
tion football  for  the  universit3\  To  an  aspirant  accus- 
tomed to  train  not  only  for  the  glory  of  his  university,  but 
for  the  reputation  of  his  trainer,  the  situation  was,  to  say 
the  least,  uninspiring. 

I  was  rescued  from  a  fit  of  depression  by  a  member  of 
my  college  who  hunted  me  up  and  asked  me  to  train  with 
him.  As  a  schoolboy  he  had  run  three  miles  in  the  re- 
markable time  of  15  m.  3  s.;  but  later,  when  an  officer  in 
the  German  army,  his  horse  had  rolled  over  him-  at  the 
finish  of  a  steeple-chase,  and  the  accident  had  knocl^ed 
out  his  heart;  so  he  was  only  going  to  try  to  sprint.  I 
advised  him  against  all  training,  and  the  groundsman 
gravely  and  silently  shook  his  head.  A  reliable  trainer 
would  have  forbidden  him  the  track.  He  insisted  that 
though  his  accident  had  made  his  career  as  a  soldier  im- 
possible, he  would  never  admit  that  he  was  an  invalid; 
he  WMS  also  set  upon  showing  the  Englishmen  in  Balliol 
that  a  German  could  be  a  sportsmaiL  This  was  no  idle 
talk,  as  I  found  later,  when  he  fainted  in  the  bath  after  a 
fast  hundred,  and  failed  by  no  one  knows  how  little  of 
coming  to.  To  such  cldvalry  of  sportsmanship,  to  be  sure, 
an  Englishman  is  seldom  liable;  athletic  sports  are  matter 
of  fact  enough  to  him;  but  the  incident  shows  pretty 
clearly  how  little  supervision  of  sport  there  is  at  Oxford. 

The  German  and  I  were  soon  joined  by  a  third  Balliol 
man,  a  young  Greek  poet  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
who  are  abreast  of  the  latest  literary  movement  at  Athens. 
He  was  taking  up  with  sports,  he  said,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  many  hospitalities  the  college  extends  to 
new-comers,  and  also,  as  I  found  later,  because  of  his 
interest  in  the  revival  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Greece. 
When  I  asked  him  what  distance  suited  him  best — wheth- 
er he  was  a  sprinter  or  a  runner  —  he  answered  with 
true  Hellenic  blitheness  that  any  distance  would  suit  him 
that  suited  me.  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  complai- 
sance ;  and  though  he  will  doubtless  bring  no  laurel 
wreath  back  to  Athens  from  Olympian  games,  I  shall 
always  cite  him  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  highest 
aesthetic  development  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit  of 
true  sportsmanship.  A  motleyer  trio  than  we,  I  suppose, 
never  scratched  a  cinder  path.  Yet  the  fellows  in  our 
college  seemed  almost  as  interested  as  they  were  amused; 
and  we  soon  found  that  even  so  learned  a  place  as  Balliol 
would  have  been  glad  to  bolster  its  self-esteem  by  furnish- 
ing the  university  its  quota  of  "  running  blues."  In  view 
of  the  lack  of  university  supervision,  this  episode  was  sug- 
gestive. The  sporting  spirit  at  Oxford  arises  less  from 
inter-'varsity  rivalry  than  from  emulation  among  the  col- 
leges at  home.  It  is  thus  at  once  more  spontaneous  and 
more  general. 

The  only  bond  between  one  of  these  college  meetings 
and  the  university  sports  is  a  single  event,  which  is  open 
to  all  comers.  The  purpose  of  these  "strangers'  races" 
is  precisely  that  of  our  inter -class  meetings  —  namely, 
to  give  promising  athletes  practice  in  racing.  As  the 
prizes  in  each  event  average  five  pounds  and  thirty  shil- 
lings respectively,  they  are  pretty  efficient.  Though  the 
"blues"  sometimes  compete — Cross  made  his  record  of 
1  m.  54|  s.  for  the  half  in  one  of  them  —  they  generally 
abandon  them  to  the  unribboned.  Thus,  in  a  season  in 
which  the  president, and  the  "blues"  generally, are  rowing 
and  playing  football,  the  colleges  develop  material  for 
athletic  teams  spontaneously. 

The  climax  of  the  athletic  sports  of  the  autumn  term 
is  the  Freshman  sports.  These  are  hehi  on  two  days, 
with  a  day's  interval.  After  the  informality  of  the  col- 
leiie  meetings,  the  Freshman  sports  are  imposing.  The 
friends  of  the  various  contestants  make  up  a  far  larger 
crowd  than  one  finds  at  similar  sports  in  America;  und 
a  brass  band  plays  while  the  races  are  on.  For  the  first 
time  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  inter-'varsity  games  in  store. 

When  the  winter  term  opens,  bleak  and  rainy,  the 
strangers'  races  bring  out  more  upper  class  men.  By- 
aud-by  the  "  blues  "  themselves  appear  in  sweater,  muffler, 
and  blazer,  and  "  paddle"  about  the  track  to  supple  their 
muscles  and  regain  their  disused  racing  strides.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  I  noticed  a  middle  aged  gentleman  with 
whom  the  pro^iinent  athletes  conferred  before  and  after 
each  day's  work.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  Mr.  C.  N. 
Jackson,  a  don  of  Hertford  College,  who  should  always 
b(!  remembered  as  the  first  hurdler  to  finish  in  even  time. 
It  is  he  who — save  the  mark! — takes  the  place  of  our 
American  trainers.  At  Harvard,  about  this  time,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  a  very  different  scene  was  enacting. 
The  trainer — who,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  is  such  an 
excellent  man  in  his  profession  that  he  has  been  given  a 
university  appointment,  and  is  thus  perhaps  worthy  of 
being  ranked  as  a  don— the  trainer,  together  with  the  cap- 


tain, called  a  mass-meeting  and  collected  a  band  of  Mott 
Haven  champions  of  the  past  to  exhort  the  university  to 
struggle  free  from  athletic  disgrace.  Though  the  inter- 
'varsity  games  were  nearly  four  months  in  the  future — 
instead  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  as  at  Oxford — those  ancient 
athletes  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  268  men  undertook 
the  three  months  of  in-door  training.  To  one  used  to  such 
exhortations  the  Oxford  indifference  was  as  chilling  as 
the  weather  we  w^ere  training  in.  Mr.  Jackson  seemed 
never  to  notice  me.  And  how  could  I  address  him  when 
he  had  not  even  asked  me  to  save  the  university  from 
disgrace  ?  I  was  forced  to  the  unheroic  expedient  of  pre- 
senting a  card  of  introduction.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  he  had  been  carefully  watching  my  work  from  day  to 
day,  but  had  not  felt  justified  in  giving  advice  until  I 
asked  for  it.     After  all,  there  was  something  in  that. 

The  'varsity  championship  would  have  come  oif  toward 
the  end  of  February,  if  the  raw%  wet  weather  had  held, 
and  the  inter-'varsity  sports  at  the  beginning  of  the  East- 
er vacation— on  the  day  before  the  boat-race.  But  a 
frost  set  in  of  such  severity  that  barbecues  were  held  on 
the  Isis,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  sports  were  insti- 
tuted they  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  summer  term, 
being  fixed  for  July  3,  the  day  before  the  cricket- match. 
For  the  University  Meeting,  which,  as  with  us,  affords  the 
tests  by  wiiich  the  men  are  selected  to  represent  the  univer- 
sity, I  planned  to  train  upward  of  four  wrecks — about  a 
week  longer  than  the  rest.  The  English  period  of  train- 
ing, I  am  convinced,  is  too  short  to  bring  the  highest 
speed  and  endurance;  and  I  find  that  Mr.  Horan,  the  Cam- 
bridge president,  who  holds  the  inter-'varsity  record  for 
three  miles,  came  to  the  same  opinion  after  studying  our 
American  methods.  As  things  fell  out,  however,  I  w^as 
forced  to  spend  the  third  week  of  my  period  in  Paris,  so 
that  my  final  training  was  reduced  to  ten  days.  In  the 
mile  event  I  went  to  pieces  at  the  finish,  taking  third 
place.  Yet  the  distance  has  always  been  too  long  for  me, 
and  after  only  a  day's  rest  I  won  tlie  half  without  trouble, 
in  time  which,  considering  the  conditions,  was  very  near 
my  best.  I  was  certainly  convinced  that  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  applies  to  training:  after  a  certain  point 
one  gains  very  little  by  denying  the  spn-it.  Our  American 
athletes  train  twice  as  long  as  the  English  for  an  advan- 
tage of — say,  just  enough  to  win  by. 

The  final  period  of  training  was  now  at  hand,  j^et  every- 
thing had  happened  so  pleasantly  and  naturally  that  I 
had  none  of  the  nervous  qualms  common  among  Ameri- 
can athletes.  At  first  I  thought  I  missed  the  early  morn- 
ing walks  our  teams  take  daily,  the  companionship  and 
jollity  of  the  training  tal)le,  and  the  sense  that  the  team 
was  making  a  common  sacrifice  for  a  heroic  end.  Yet 
here,  too,  the  college  made  up,  in  a  large  measure,  for  what 
I  failed  to  find  in  the  university.  One  of  our  eightsmen 
was  training  with  a  scrub  four  that  was  to  row  a  crew^  of 
sclioolboys  at  Winchester  ;  and  we  had  a  little  course  of 
training  of  our  own.  Every  morning  we  w^alked  out  for 
our  dip  to  Parson's  Pleasure,  and  breakfasted  afterward 
beneat!i  the  ivied  window  in  the  ancient  Gothic  common 
room.  In  the  pleasantness  of  those  sunlit  mornings  I 
began  to  realize  that  our  American  training-table  mirth, 
which  is  sometimes  so  boisterous,  is  in  part  at  least  due 
to  overwrought  nerves.  And  the  notion  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  appeals  to  us  as  deeply  as  it  did  to  my  German 
friend,  seemed  absurd  where  we  w^ere  all  training  for 
the  plejisure  and  wholesomeness  of  sport,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  ribbon  or  two  of  blue. 

The  interest  which  the  university  took  in  our  welfare 
was  first  manifest  when  the  "first  strings"  were  sent  off 
to  Brighton  for  the  change  in  climate  which  all  university 
teams  require  before  their  great  games.  Some  of  the  rest 
of  us,  who  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  went  with  them,  but 
most  of  tlie  men  w^ent  home  to  train.  The  second  string 
in  the  three  miles  staid  up  at  Oxford  for  Commemoration, 
and  joined  us  after  three  nights  of  dnneing.  He  explained 
that  he  found  he  needcvl  "staying-up"  work. 

On  alternate  da3^s  our  training  consisted  in  cross-coun- 
try walks  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles.  Our  favorite  paths 
led  along  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  command  a  lordly  view 
of  the  Channel.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we 
went  by  train  to  the  Devil's  Dyke,  and  tramped  back  over 
the  downs,  now  crossing  golf  links  and  now  skirting  corn- 
fields ablaze  with  poppies.  All  this  walking  filled  our 
lungs  with  the  Brighton  air,  and  by  keeping  our  minds 
off  our  races,  prevented  the  woiry  one  is  apt  to  feel  in 
America  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  track.  Sprinters  and 
distance  men  walked  together,  though  the  sprinters  usu- 
ally turned  back  a  mile  or  two  before  the  rest.  The  rate 
prescribed  was  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour;  but  our 
spirits  sometimes  rose  so  high  that  we  had  trouble  in 
keeping  it  below  five.  Our  instructions  were  to  climb  all 
the  hills  in  our  way,  in  order  to  bring  into  play  new  mus- 
cles, as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  rest  those  used  in  running. 
In  America,  though  similar  walks  are  sometimes  given  as 
a  preliminary  "  seasoning,"  our  training  is  confined  for 
months  before  a  meeting  to  the  track.  This  is  not  un- 
wise as  long  as  a  runner's  stride  needs  developing;  and  in 
the  heat  of  our  summers  such  walks  as  the  English  take 
might  sometimes  {irove  exhausting.  Yet  my  personal  ob- 
servations convinced  me  that  for  distance  runners — and 
for  sprinters  too,  perhaps — the  English  method  is  far  bet- 
ter. Under  our  training  the  muscles  often  seem  over- 
powered by  nervous  lassitude:  at  the  start  of  a  race  I 
have  often  felt  it  an  effort  to  stand.  In  England  there 
w^as  little  or  none  of  this;  w^e  felt,  as  the  bottle-holders 
are  fond  of  putting  it,  "like  a  magnum  of  champagne." 

This  idea  of  long  walks,  which  the  English  have  arrived 
at  empirically,  has  been  ciu"iously  approved  in  America 
by  scientific  discovery.  It  has  been  shown  that  after 
the  muscles  are  apparently  too  exhausted  to  move,  they 
can  be  excited  to  action  by  electric  currents;  and  the 
motor  nerves  on  being  examined  after  such  fatigue  are 
found  to  be  shrunken  and  empty,  as  in  exti'eme  old  age. 
Tiie  limit  of  muscular  exertion  is  thus  clearly  determined 
by  the  limit  of  the  energy  of  the  motor  nerve.  Now  in 
perfect  training  the  runner's  heart  and  lungs  must  obvi- 
ously reach  their  prime  simultaneously  with  the  motor 
nerves  used  in  running;  but  since  these  organs  are  ordained 
to  supply  the  entire  system  with  fuel,  they  will  usually 
require  a  longer  time  to  reach  prime  condition  than  any 
single  set  of  nerves.  Thus  continual  track-work  is  likely 
to  develop  the  motor  nerves  to  the  utmost  before  the  heart 
and  lungs  are  at  prime.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if 
their  development  is  retarded,  to  keep  pace  with  the  heart 
and  lungs,  it  is  likely  in  the  end  to  be  higher.  All  this 
amounts  to  what  any  good  English  trainer  will  tell  you — 


take  long  walks  in  order  to  rest  your  running  muscles  and 
give  your  heart  and  buigs  plenty  of  work  —  that  is,  in 
order  to  keep  from  getting  "track  stale." 

Our  training  dinners  furnished  the  really  memorable 
hours  of  the  day.  A  half-pint  of  "Burton  bitter"  was  a 
necessity,  and  a  pint  merely  rations.  If  one  preferred,  he 
might  drink  Burgundy  ad  lib.,  or  even  Scotch  and  soda. 
After  "trials"  we  had  champagne.  When  I  told  the 
fellows  that  in  America  our  relaxation  consists  in  ice- 
cream for  Sunday  dinner,  I  was  set  down  as  a  humorist. 
When  dinner  was  over,  instead  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  we 
used  to  go  out  to  the  West  Pier,  which  was  a  miniature 
Coney  Island,  and  amuse  ourselves  with  the  various  at- 
tractions. Our  favorite  diversion  was  seeing  tlie  Beauti- 
ful Living  Lady  cremated.  The  attraction  was  the  show- 
man, who  used  to  give  an  elaborate  oration  in  Lancashire 
brogue.  Every  w^ord  of  it  was  funny,  but  especially  the 
closing  sentence:  "The  Greeks 'ad  a  ancient  custom  of 
porun'  a  lie-bation  on  the  cinders  of  the  departud,  which 
custom,  gentlemen,  we  omits."  We  used  to  laugh  so 
heartily  at  this  that  the  showman  would  join  in,  and  even 
the  Beautiful  Living  Lady  would  snicker  companionably 
as  she  crawled  away  beneath  the  stage.  If  the  gentle 
reader  is  unable  to  see  the  fun  of  it,  there  is  no  help  for 
him — except,  perhaps,  an  English  training  dinner. 

The  days  on  which  w-e  did  our  track-w^ork  w^e  spent 
largely  in  London,  at  the  Queen's  Club  grounds,  in  order 
to  get  a  general  sense  of  the  track  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sports  were  to  take  place.  Sometimes,  how^- 
ever,  we  ran  at  Preston  Park,  on  the  outskirts  of  Brighton. 
The  amount  of  w^ork  we  did  from  day  to  day  will  best  be 
understood,  perhaps,  by  giving  one  or  two  of  the  training- 
cards.  For  the  hundred  yards,  the  training  during  the 
final  ten  days  was  as  follows:  Monday  amX  Tuesday,  sprints 
(that  is,  three  or  four  dashes  of  sixty  yards  at  top  speed); 
Wednesday,  a  fast  120  yards  at  the  Queen's  Club  grounds  ; 
Thursday,  walk;  Frz'^te?/,  sprints ;  Saturday,  100 -yards 
trial  at  Queen's  Club;  Sunday,  walk;  Monday,  light  work 
at  Queen's  Club;  Tuesday,  easy  walk;  Wednesday,  inter- 
'varsity  sports.  The  man  for  whom  this  card  was  written 
happened  to  be  over-weight  and  short  of  training,  or  he 
would  have  had  less  track-work.  If  he  had  been  training 
for  the  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  hundred,  he  would  have 
had  fewer  sprints,  and,  instead  of  the  fast  120,  a  trial 
quarter  a  week  before  the  sports,  with  perhaps  a  fast  200 
on  the  following  Friday.  For  the  mile,  the  following  is  a 
characteristic  w'cek's  w^ork,  ending  with  a  trial:  Sunday, 
walk;  Monday,  one  lap  {|  mile);  Tuesday,  two  laps,  fast- 
isli ;  Wednesday,  walk ;  Titursday,  easy  mile  ;  Friday, 
walk;  Saturday,  two  laps,  fast  (at  the  rate  of  4.30  for  the 
mile).  For  the  three  miles,  the  following  is  a  schedule  of 
the  final  ten  days.  The  walks  are  unusually  frequent  be- 
cause the  "first  string"  had  a  bruise  on  the  bail  of  his 
foot.  Jir;;/(?rt^y,  walk;  Tuesday ,v^'i\\\i',  Wednesday,  tv^o  slow 
laps  at  the  Queen's  Club;  Thursday,  walk  ;  Friday,  walk  ; 
Saturday,  a  long  run  at  the  Queen's  Club  ;  Sunday,  walk  ; 
Monday,  four  laps,  fastish,  at  the  Queen's  Club;  Tuesday, 
walk;  Wednesday,  inter-'varsity  sports.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  this  work  and  what  we  should  give  in 
America  is  in  the  matter  of  walking. 

On  the  day  of  the  inter-'varsity  meeting  our  team  came 
together  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time  in  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  Queen's  Club.  The  fellows  dropped  in,  one 
by  one,  in  frock  coats,  top  hats,  and  a  general  holiday  air. 
The  Oxford  broad-jumper,  who  was  the  best  man  at  the 
event  in  England,  had  been  so  busy  ])laying  cricket  all 
season,  and  smoking  his  pipe  with  the  other  cricketers  on 
the  West  Pier  at  Brighton,  that  he  had  not  had  time  even 
to  send  to  Oxford  for  his  jumping-shoes.  In  borrowing  a 
pair  he  explained  that  unless  a  fellow  undertook  the  fag 
of  thorough  training,  he  could  jump  better  without  any 
practice.  Our  weight-thrower,  aFieshman,  had  surprised 
himself  two  days  previously  by  making  better  puts  than 
either  of  the  Cambridge  men  had  ever  done;  but  as  no- 
body had  thought  it  worth  while  to  coach  him,  he  did  not 
know  how  he  had  done  it,  and  was  naturally  afraid  he 
could  not  do  it  again.  He  showed  that  he  was  a  Freshman 
by  appearing  to  care  whether  or  not  he  did  his  best;  but 
even  his  imagination  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  team 
wdiieh  won  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  meet  the  champion  xYmerican  team.  As  it 
turned  out,  if  either  of  these  men  had  taken  his  event, 
Oxford  would  have  met  Yale  instead  of  Cambridge. 

The  management  of  the  meeting  differed  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars fiom  the  management  of  an  American  meeting. 

The  question  of  measuring  broad  jumps  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney  has  already  settled.  In  measuring  from  the  first 
break  in  the  bed,  instejid  of  from  the  first  print  of  the 
jumper's  heel,  we  take  a  good  fraction  of  an  inch  off  every 
performance.  Yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  first  brejik 
in  the  ground  is  not  always  caused,  as  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight,  by  the  jumper's  heel;  it  is  often  due  to  the 
crumbling  of  the  earth  into  the  holes  where  the  feet  have 
sunk — an  accident  which  is  aided  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
a  jumper  carries  with  him.  The  most  important  factor  in 
measuring  broad  jumps  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
pointed  out  in  print:  in  America  we  make  our  beds  of 
finely  powdered  earth,  in  which  the  crumbling  is  some- 
times enough  to  obliterate  the  first  mark  of  the  jumper's 
heel.  In  England  the  beds  are  made  of  a  moist  mixture 
of  sawdust  and  earth,  so  that  the  crujnbling  is  much  less, 
and  the  heel-mark  usually  plain.  Considering  this,  the 
English  are,  I  think,  quite  right  in  measuring  from  the 
heel-mark:  we  might  with  profit  study  their  method  of 
preparing  the  jumping-bed.  Yet  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Reber's  jump  of  26  ft.  8|  in.  is  probably 
a  distinctly  better  |)erformance  than  the  same  record 
made  by  ]\Ir.  Charles  Fry. 

I  had  an  experience  in  the  race  which  raised  a  question 
or  two  that  still  offer  food  for  lefiection.  As  my  best  dis- 
tance is  a  half  mile,  my  instructions  were  to  dog  the  Cam- 
bridge first  string  for  two  laps,  and  then  to  head  him, 
running  as  far  as  I  could  dow^n  the  first  stretch  of  the  last 
lap,  and  then  stop.  This  stnitagem  came  fiom  our  blue 
of  the  year  before,  wdio,  though  he  had  pushed  the  Cantab 
to  a  finish  in  4.19|,  was  forcod  to  look  to  posterity  to  beat 
him.  His  intention  was  that  I  should  break  the  Can  tab's 
heart,  and  so  enable  our  first  string  to  finish  ahead  of  him. 
There  was  a  gale  of  wind  blowing,  and  as  we  ran  into  it 
my  height,  breadth  of  shoulders,  and  lightness  put  me  at 
a  curious  disadvantage.  Instead  of  getting  the  usual  firm 
purchase  on  the  ground,  now  more  than  ever  necessary, 
I  felt  at  every  stride  as  if  I  were  rising  off  it  like  a  kite. 

The  pace,  meanwhile,  had  been  pretty  hot ;  even  for  a 
fiidsh  in  4.19  I  was  clearly  out  of  the  race.     On  the  second 
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of  the  three  laps  I  found  myself  questioning  wliether  it  is 
nol  a  false  pride  that  nialies  a  man  force  a  desperate  finish 
where  the  only  question  at  stake  is  how  far  he  can 
keep  in  advance  of  the  tail  end.  One  or  two  of  the  fel- 
lows had  already  dropped  out,  and  as  we  were  finishing 
the  second  lap  against  the  wind  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  that  their  course  was  more  rational,  and  there- 
fore more  sportsmanlike.     I  dropped  out. 

As  the  bunch  drew  away  from  me  and  turned  inio  the 
easy  going  on  the  sheltered  stretch  I  was  filled  with  envy 
of  them,  and  with  disgust  at  myself,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  felt  when  beaten,  however  badly,  after  making 
a  fair  struggle.  And  when  I  saw  them  finishing  against 
that  hurricane,  striding  as  if  they  were  running  up  stairs, 
1  felt  the  heroism  of  a  plucky  finish  as  I  had  never  done 
before.  It  did  not  help  matters  when  I  realized  that  the 
last  race  I  was  ever  to  run  had  been  the  first  in  which  I 
had  failed  to  finish.     Yel  nobody  else  seemed  to  care. 

At  the  sports'  dinner  that  night,  at  the  Holborn  Res- 
taurant, I  swallowed  some  of  my  chaii;riu.  The  occnsion 
was  so  happy  tliat  I  remembfir  wishing  we  might  have 
something  like  it  after  our  meetings  at  home.  AVhether 
our  teams  won  or  lost  (I  had  known  both  fortunes),  I  don't 
remember  a  celebration  that  could  give  so  much  ])lea- 
sm-e.  The  only  feeling  was  of  fellowship  and  jollity,  of 
frank  homage  to  the  victors,  and  of  humorous  sympathy 
for  the  defeated.  Light  blue  and  dark  blue  applauded 
and  poked  fun  at  each  other  impartially.  Old  blues  ex- 
plained how  it  was  tluit  the  performances  of  their  day 
were  really  not  to  be  sn-ezed  at;  and  young  blues,  re- 
ceiving their  prizes,  looked  happy  and  said  nothing.  After 
dinner  we  divided  into  squads  and  went  to  the  Empire, 
(Cantab  locking  arms  with  Oxon.  By  supper -time,  at  St. 
James's,  I  was  almost  happy  again. 

Yet  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  down  the  doubts 
abou!^  British  sportsmanship  raised  by  that  race.  How- 
ever little  one  may  care  about  the  mere  winning  and  los- 
ing, it  matters  greatly  that  a  man  who  has  shown  great 
excellence  in  a  sport  should  fail  through  sheer  negligence, 
and  that  a  Freshman  should  be  led  to  think  that  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  or  not  he  does  his  best.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  good-nature  and  generosity 
of  English  sportsmen  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  a  quality  which,  when  we  come  to  consider  more  seri- 
ously the  manners  and  morals  of  sports,  we  shall  do  well 
to  recognize  and  cherish. 

VII.— ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SPORTSMANSHIP. 

TiiB]  fact  that  sports  have  manners  and  morals  has  only 
lately  been  recognized.  In  social  and  business  relations 
the  rules  are  well  defined,  and  the  penalties  for  breaches  of 
them  have  been  pretty  v/ell  fixed  for  generations;  but  the 
invasion  of  the  athlete  is  so  recent,  and  we  have  all  been 
so  engrossed  in  the  sports  themselves,  that  we  have  not  yet 
gained  the  leisurely  mood  and  the  somewhat  distant  point 
of  view  necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  better  and  the 
w^orse  in  sportsmanship.  Yet  the  better  and  the  worse 
are  matters  of  great  moment.  For  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
most  important  years  of  their  lives  the  youth  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  find  in  out-of-door  sports  their  most  en- 
grossing interest;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  go  in  for 
them  has  a  larger  share,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  spirit  in  which  they  approach 
the  more  serious  and  permanent  afiiairs  of  after-life.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  for  whatever  parents  may  expect  of 
our  schools,  tlie  fact  remains  that  neither  scholarship  nor 
the  arts,  charities  nor  religion,  arouse  such  widespread 
and  engrossing  interest  among  young  fellows  as  the  con- 
tests of  field  and  river.  If,  then,  college  men  do  these 
things  better  in  England,  it  is  well  to  understand  the  fact 
fully;  and  if  we  have  traits  in  our  sports  which  they  have 
hicked  or  have  lost,  it  is  well  to  know^  it  in  order  to  stick 
by  them  resolutely  and  intelligently. 

Differences  of  opinion  and  of  practice  in  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  evident  in  every  international  contest. 
One  Englishman  illustrated  what  he  had  to  say  by  a 
story  he  had  found  in  an  American  magazine.  The  sailors 
of  a  Yankee  man-of-war  lying  in  South  American  waters 
had  amused  themselves  by  pitting  the  game  fowls  of  the 
ship— every  man-of-war,  it  seems,  is  stodged  with  birds  of 
all  feathers— against  those  of  the  port.  The  American 
birds  had  beenbeaten  again  and  again.  To  prevent  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  entire  crew  the  officers  forbade  further 
cock-fighting.  Upon  this  an  old  quartermaster,  a  privileged 
character,  approached  the  executive  officer  and  saluted. 
The  sailors  had  kept  their  best  bird  for  the  last;  the  Span- 
iards were  by  this  time  giving  all  odds  on  their  champion; 
and  if  one  more  night's  leave  were  granted,  the  lost  Amer- 
ican dollars  would  all  find  their  way  back  where  they  be- 
longed. It  was  hinted  that  the  officers  themselves  might 
profit  by  the  tip.  When  the  officers  arrived  at  the  pit 
they  were  somewhat  surpiised  at  the  bird  they  saw^  He 
had  all  the  markings  of  an  excellent  game,  but  he  was  a 
trifle  large  for  the  pure  breed,  and  bore  himself  with  an 
extraordinary  slouch.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  Spaniard 
the  Yankee  bird  cocked  liis  head  on  one  side  without 
moving.  On  the  second,  in  which  he  received  a  vicious 
dig  in  the  shoulder,  he  cocked  his  head  on  the  other  and 
looked  down  at  his  puny  antagonist  in  vehement  disdain. 
When  the  Spaniard  dashed  forward  again  the  Yankee 
raised  a  powerful  claw,  clutched  him  by  the  neck,  and 
with  a  dignified  but  powerful  jerk  broke  his  spine.  The 
Yankee  bird  was  an  American  eagle  painted  to  resemble  a 
game-cock.  My  English  friend  concluded  by  asking  if 
that  was  the  kind  of  sport  my  countrymen  approved  of. 
I  had  to  grant  that  his  story  was  a  rough  and  ready 
criticism  of  our  sporting  spirit.  We  go  in  to  win  rather 
than  for  the  love  of  a  manfully  fought  contest.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this,  I  made  haste  to  assure  my  friend, 
could  not  possibly  be  with  Harvard,  for  Hurvard  has  got 
nothing  but  sport  out  of  athletics  for  seven  or  ei*iht  years, 
and  not  so  very  much  of  tliat.  The  donnnant  idea  of 
sportsmanship  here  is  the  Yale  idea.  The  Harvard  idea, 
though  quite  distinct,  has  never  amounted  to  much  but  a 
criticism  on  the  Yale  spirit.  Before  comparing  English 
and  American  sportsmanship  it  is  necessary  to  get  at  both 
the  Yale  spirit  and  the  Harvard  comment  on  it. 

I  remember  once  making  some  special  researches  wdiile 
sojourning  in  New  Haven,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  let  him  try  the 
experiment  I  tried.  The  way  to  get  at  the  true  inward- 
ness of  Elihu  is  simple.  First  catch  your  Yale  man. 
When  he  assumes  the  host,  which  he  will  most  gener- 
ously, let  him  take  you  to  Morey's,  or — alas  that  Morey's 


is  no  more!— to  the  next  best  place.     Pour  in  two  tobeys 
of  ale,  seasoned  by  two  pipes  of  Handsome  Dan. 

Afler  the  second  pipe  ask  him  what  he  really  thinks  of 
Hinkeyism.  If  you  are  a  Harvard  man, you  will  have  to  ex- 
plain that  you  never  have  (luite  believed  tiiat  the  Yale  cap- 
lain  was  guilty  of  using  knock-out  drops  before  a  game  or 
dynamite  on  the  field.  Yet  plenty  of  neutral  ground  re- 
mains to  debate.  The  best  example  of  Hiidveyism  for 
discoursive  purposes  is  the  episode  between  Hmkey  and 
C.  Brewer  in  the  game  of  1891.  You  may  have  to  remind 
your  Yale  man — it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  an  ancient 
graduate — that  Hinkey's  little  trick  was  to  slam  tlie  Har- 
vard full-;back  to  the  ground  on  a  fair  catcli.  As  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  rules  involving  a  penalty  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  yards,  and  as  the  play  was  repeated 
with  all  appearance  of  deliberation  at  every  oppoitunity, 
one  was  justified  in  searching  for  the  reason  of  the  seem- 
ing recklessness  of  the  Yale  tactics.  The  explanation  we 
all  gave,  and  I  have  never  known  a  Yale  man  to  furnish 
any  other,  was  that  Brewer  was  known  to  be  suffering 
from  injuries  at  the  time  that  threatened,  in  the  event  of 
unusual  roughness,  to  retire  him.  It  may  not  l)e  imperti- 
nent to  add  tliat  he  was  punting  in  a  manner  tiiat  the  Yale 
back,  C.  Bliss,  if  I  rememl)er  rightly,  found  uncommoidy 
hard  to  catch,  and  was  very  fleet  and  puzzling  in  runfiing 
with  the  ball.  This  example  of  Hinkeyism  is  excellent, 
because  it  presents  the  simple  and  obvious  theme  that  for 
several  yeais  dominated  the  harmony  of  Yale  football, 
and  was  caught  up  by  many  colleges  where  the  athletic 
spirit  has  always  tended  to  reflect  Yale  methods.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  enabling  us.  in  our  discussion,  to  set 
aside  the  well-known  charges  of  far  graver  brutality  that 
are,  perhaps,  neither  to  be  proved  nor  disproved. 

When  I  mentioned  these  few  facts  to  my  Yale  man 
(this  was  before  such  tactics  had  been  discussed  either 
at  Yale  or  at  Harvard)  he  Avas  very  much  surprised. 
According  to  his  standards,  I  found,  it  was  not  unsports- 
manlike to  break  rules  wilfully  if  you  did  not  try  to 
evade  the  penalties.  "We  play  a  rough  game,"  he  said, 
"and  we  like  our  rivals  better  if  they  do  the  same."  I 
pointed  out  that  it  is  better  from  some  points  of  view  not 
to  decide  a  contest  of  strength  and  skill  by  crippling  your 
opponents,  and  th;it  such  a  policy,  strictly  adhered  to, 
would  make  the  first  element  in  football  manslaughter. 
"We  play  a  rough  game,"  he  repeated,'' but  there  is  no 
hard  feeling  in  it.  We  ph\y  football.''  The  fact  dawned 
on  me  that  Harvard  had  been  playing  tiddledewinks. 

At  this  point  you  are  likely  to  realize  that  your  conduct 
as  a  guest  has  not  been  as  becoming  as  that  of  your  host. 
The  ideal  that  governed  Yale  athletics,  I  made  haste  to 
admit,  was,  rightly  considered,  the  ideal  of  every  normal 
Americ;in — success  in  all  that  is  worth  undertaking.  We 
are  a  new  people,  and  when  we  set  out  in  life  casting- 
aside  the  traditions  of  the  centuries,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful was  to  succeed.  If  we  succeeded  a  fair  land  was  to 
be  ours,  and  we  should  stand  forever  as  the  first  republi- 
can government  that  had  endured.  Meantime  the  conti- 
nent had  to  be  subdued  before  we  could  cultivate  the 
bounty  of  nature — the  labors  of  Hercules  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Then  the  integrity  of  the  republic  had  to  be 
maintained  against  unrepublican  institutions,  and  against 
the  spirit  of  disintegration.  It  is  not  strange  if  our  ruling 
idea  became  achievement.  As  I  talked  of  these  things,  I 
remember  well  how  enthusiastic  I  grew.  I  ended  by 
conceding  that  while  Harvard  had  stood  for  the  best 
there  is  in  Massachusetts,  Yale  had  always  been  lepre- 
sentative  of  the  best  sense  of  the  nation.  So  high  is 
the  ideal  of  success  at  New  Haven,  that  the  whole  social 
and  intellectual  system  is  bent  upon  it.  Individuality  of 
opinion  and  action  is  stamped  out  as  superfluous  or  per- 
nicious, and  fellows  give  up  their  time  and  energy  with- 
out stint  for  any  cause  that  will  aid  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  A¥lien  the  chronicle  of  Yale  sports  is  prop- 
erly written  it  will  record  acts  of  heroism  and  devotion  as 
simple,  as  unquestioning  and  as  unconscious  as  any  in 
history.  I  need  only  instance  the  rally  at  the  end  of  the 
Yale-Harvard  football  game  of  1890,  that  brought  upon 
Yale's  only  defeated  team  more  glory  than  has  been  won 
by  many  a  victorious  eleven.  To  say  that  this  Yale  spirit 
is  representative  of  our  nation  is  to  flatter  the  nation. 

Harvard,  I  went  on  to  say,  has  always  realized  this,  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  admired  it.  It  has  been 
the  strongest  check  against  the  spirit  of  provincialism 
which  the  dominance  of  eastern  Massachusetts  makes  im- 
minent. One  of  the  most  wholesome  lessons  a  Harvard 
undergraduate  learns  is  that  the  fellows  at  Yale  can  lick 
him.  The  result  is  to  make  Harvard  painfully  conscious 
of  her  weakness.  Again  and  again  the  athletic  leaders  have 
proclaimed  that  if  the  college  is  ever  to  win  it  must  "  do 
as  Yale  does."  During  my  tender  undeiclassmanship  we 
used  to  spend  much  of  our  energy  every  autumn  in  learning 
what  sort  of  a  game  Yale  was  playing,  so  that  we  could 
play  it  next  year.  It  took  us  some  seasons  to  find  that 
the  result  of  this  was  always  to  make  us  one  year  behind 
our  rivals.  Then  we  said  we  must  get  up  a  game  of  our 
own,  as  Yale  does.  Since  we  have  no  Walter  Camp,  we 
will  get  a  lawyer  from  Philadelphia  to  show  us  also  how 
to  break  the  rules  without  breaking  them.  One  result  was 
the  flying  wedge,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Another  result 
was  the  oiled- leather  football  suits,  the  expense  of  which 
caused  almost  as  much  scandal  in  Yankeedom  as  ought 
to  have  been  caused — and  wasn't — by  the  idea  of  getting 
them  at  all.  These  and  other  like  incidents  of  late  ycurs 
were  the  result  of  a  weak  and  self-conscious  effort  to 
emulate  the  Yale  spirit.  As  a  rule,  I  said,  Avherever  Har- 
vard had  been  unsportsmanlike  it  was  in  consequence  of 
a  desire  to  "do  as  Yale  does." 

Some  of  these  things  interested  my  Yale  man  deeply. 
He  looked  upon  me  as  uncommonly  sympjithetic  for  a 
Harvard  man,  and,  at  the  least  pause  in  my  declamation, 
would  have  commiserated  with  me  for  not  having  gone 
to  Yale.  On  my  last  remark,  however,  he  collapsed  in 
his  chair,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  was  my  host 
Xjrevented  him  from  telling  me  how  tired  he  was.  And, 
after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  things  Harvard  has 
done  in  emulation  of  the  Yale  spirit  are  a  burlesque — and 
a  rather  stupid^one — of  the  best  there  is  in  the  Yale  spirit. 

The  mass  of  Haivard  undergraduates,  however,  are 
seldom  or  never  to  blame  in  this  matter;  the  blame  lies 
almost  wholly  with  the  athletic  leaders,  who  are  momen- 
tarily carried  awaj-  from  their  true  selves  by  the  eagerness 
to  retrieve  past  defeats.  At  any  time,  except  the  very 
heat  of  an  athletic  season,  athletics  is  far  from  being  the 
engrossing  subject  it  is  apt  to  be  at  most  colleges.  A 
short  time  before  a  contest  interest  rises  pretty  high;  at 


the  a])p()inted  hour  it  is  at  fever  heat;  and  for  a  few  days 
after  a  defeat  a  large  part  of  the  college  has  the  conven- 
tional black  flt.  But  within  a  fortnight  the  college  settles 
back  into  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  nobody  very  much 
cares — excei)t  perhaps  a  score  of  athletes,  the  Freshman 
class,  and  recent  graduates  living  in  alien  communities. 
This  is  not  because  of  that  chimera  called  Harvard  indif- 
ference— a  thing  which  has  never  existed,  and  never  will 
exist,  except  on  the  aiiiest  surface  of  Harvard  life.  It  is 
l)ecause  of  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  x>lfice,  its  manifold 
interests,  and  the  ])ervasiveness  of  a  real  intellectual  life. 

To  undeistand  this  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
what  has  been  going  on  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  past 
generations.  Tlie  early  spirit  of  Puritanism,  which  had 
long  been  dominant  in  our  intellectual  life,  and  which 
found  its  fitting  home  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New 
England,  suffered  a  revulsion  that  can  now  be  called  its 
death-throe;  and  in  that  process  it  gave  birth  to  the  only 
real  intellectual  movement  our  country  has  known.  The 
spirit  of  this  reaction,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  against  which  it  was  directed, 
a  deej)  and  unswerving  individualism.  It  produced  Em- 
erson, whose  philosophy  had  no  more  system  and  consist- 
ency than  the  infinitely  repellant  particles  of  which  he 
confessed  his*  style  was  composed.  It  produced  Haw- 
thorne, the  most  individual  and  unclassifiable  of  novelists, 
and  Holmes,  tlie  Autociat.  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Garrison, 
and  others  were  obviously  of  the  same  leaven;  and  if  Low- 
ell and  Longfellow  were  less  conspicuously  so,  it  was  be- 
cause the  greater  {estheticism  of  their  natures  made  them 
amenable  to  transatlantic  influences.  The  first  general 
result  of  this  intensification  of  the  intellectual  life  was  to 
send  young  Americans  abroad  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. At  this  time  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  only  just 
arousing  themselves  from  their  eighteenth-century  slum- 
bers, but  the  German  universities  were  teeming  with  new 
life — a  new  life  the  very  essence  of  which  w^as  specializa- 
tion of  effort.  When  our  errant  scholars  returned,  it  was 
the  work  of  a,  few  decades  only  to  transform  the  tradi- 
tional American  college,  and  we  have  to-day  at  Harvard 
the  old  Puritan  individualism  running  riot  in  its  latest 
manifestation — the  Elective  System.  Our  particular  con- 
cern with  all  this  is  to  point  out  that  the  rulimr  spirit  of 
Harvaid  life  necessarily  fails  to  promote  good-fellowship 
and  co-operation  in  athletics — the  happy  mediocrity  of  aim 
that  makes  for  popular  success.  If  Harvard  has  failed,  as 
the  flea  did,  in  Hans  Andersen's  fable,  to  jump  into  the 
princess's  lap,  there  is  still  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  its  flight  has  been  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  ken  of 
most  good  people  the  country  through.  And  though  the 
college  is  not,  as  Yale  is,  representative  of  the  nation  at 
large,  it  has  still  the  comfort  of  knowing  that,  in  spite  of 
constant  defeat  in  athletics,  it  is  increasing  more  rapidly, 
is  attracting  the  highest  class  of  scholars,  and  is  yearly 
becoming  more  representative,  in  the  territorial  sense,  of 
the  country  by  and  large.  As  a  prominent  Bostonian  has 
put  it, Yale  was  founded  two  generations  after  Harvard,  as 
a  protest  against  the  individualism  and  advancement  of 
opinion  at  Cambridge,  and  has  since  remained  fifty  years 
in  the  rear,  until  she  has  at  last  taken  to  winning  at  ath- 
letics. It  is  worth  noticing  that  of  late  at  Yale  the  spirit 
of  individualism,  nourished  by  the  Elective  System  and  by 
modern  thought  generally,  has  seriously  menaced  the  au- 
thority of  the  senior  societies  and  the  captains. 

The  real  spirit  of  Harvard  athletics  is  thus  deeply 
rooted  in  Harvard  life.  It  is  not  a  striving  after  the  ob- 
vious success;  least  of  all  is  it  to  be  found  in  that  galvan- 
ization of  madness  that  is  in  evidence  at  the  height  of 
each  athletic  season.  It  is  fundamentally  sane  and  intel- 
ligent. An  impartial  observer  may  recognize  this  through- 
out the  history  of  Harvard  athletics.  Harvard  was  the 
first  American  college  to  recognize  the  value  of  sports  and 
to  cultivate  them  in  all  branches.  It  was  the  firsi  to  react 
against  the  fraud,  brutality,  and  many  other  excesses  tiiat 
disgrace  American  colleges  to-day.  Theie  has  never  been 
a  season  when  Harvard  has  not  had  more  men  of  all  sorts 
in  training  than  any  other  university,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when,  whatever  the  action  of  the  athletic 
leaders,  the  mass  of  opinion  at  Harvard  has  not  been  on 
the  side  of  frankness,  honesty,  and  chivalry  in  sports. 
When  the  history  of  American  sportsmanship  is  written, 
it  will  be  found  that  Harvard  has  l)een  as  indisputably 
the  leader  as  in  the  rise  of  our  other  academic  ideals.- 

The  defect  of  Yale  spirit,  then,  is  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
victory  it  is  liable  to  sacrifice  true  sportsmanship.  Its 
virtue  is  the  very  manly  one  of  self-abnegation  in  behalf 
of  the  common  good,  and  a  splendid  pluck  in  achieving 
it.  The  defect  of  the  Harvard  spirit  is  a  lack  of  this 
martial  ardor,  a  defect  which  has  brought  defeat,  and  has 
made  the  university  a  prey  of  self-conscious  and  erratic 
endeavor.  Its  virtue  is  a  true  sense  of  the  value  and  the 
place  of  sport,  a  high  ideal  of  sportsmanship 

In  speaking  of  our  national  spirit  in  athletics,  these  two 
elements  of  force  and  of  ideality  are  equally  to  be  regarded. 
At  all  our  athletic  institutions — Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  the  rest — they 
exist  in  varying  proportions.  If  the  Yale  bias,  on  the 
whole,  prevails,  it  is  because  it  is  the  more  easily  under- 
stood by  Americans,  and  because  it  has  thtis  far  had  the 
prestige  of  success.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Harvard's  defeats, 
the  stand  she  has  always  made  for  athletic  purity  lias  liad 
its  eff'ect.  The  coming  idea  in  our  sportsmanship  is  mod- 
eration and  generosity.  Fellows  are  finding  out  that  if  it 
is  a  very  great  thing  to  win,  it  is  a  greater  to  be  true.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  may  have  learned  a  deeper  wis- 
dom of  life,  but  if  so  it  has  not  been  recorded.  It  is  the 
glory  of  athletics  that  the  exuberance  of  young  blood 
should  bring  a  man  face  to  face  with  eternal  truth. 

Yet,  to  be  honest,  we  must  admit  that  our  ideas  are  still 
far  from  fixed,  and  that  much  of  our  belief  in  athletics  is 
little  better  than  hope.  AVe  still  lay  the  chief  emphasis 
on  pluck  and  success.  The  Yankee  fighting -cock  too 
often  turns  out  to  be  the  American  eagle. 

In  England,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  athletic  spirit 
has  developed  to  the  other  extreme.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gracious  and  delightful  than  the  good  feeling  and 
determination  to  play  fair  in  all  university  contests;  but 
I  never  found  the  same  high  seriousness  I  was  used  to  at 
home,  and  I  constantly  felt  the  tendency  to  be  content 
with  less  than  one's  best  achievement.  The  same  thing, 
I  noticed,  was  marked  by  others.  It  was  a  constant 
complaint  of  athletic  writers  that  fellows  didn't  back 
their  teams.  If  we  have  any  consolation  for  the  defects 
of  our  spirit  in  sports,  it  is  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore such  criticism  can  be  justly  made. 


HOW   WOMEN   SHOULD   RIDE."— By  ^'C.  de  Hurst."— Illustrated.— Price,  $i  25.— Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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SARAH     BERNHARDT 

The   Great  Tragedienne 


SARAH    BERNHARDT    writes: 
riy  health  and  vitality  I  owe  to  Vin  flariani.    When 
at  times  unable  to  proceed,  a  few  drops  give  me  new 
life;    I    proclaim   Vin   Mariani    the   king   of  all    tonic 
wines.  SARAH    BERNHARDT. 

NEVER    HAS    ANYTHING    BEEN    SO    HIGHLY    AND    SO    JUSTLY    PRAISED    AS 


VIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI    WINE,   the    FAHOUS   FRENCH    TONIC    for    BODY,   NERVES,   and    BRAIN 

FOR  OVERWORKED  MEN,  DELICATE  WOMEN,  SICKLY  CHILDREN 

Vin  Mariani  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  all  over  the  world.  It  is  specially 
recommended  for  Nervous  Troubles,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  Consumption, 
General  Debility,  MALARIA,  WASTING  DISEASES,  and  LA  GRIPPE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL   DRL  GGLS  IS.  REFUSE  SUBSTITUTIONS. 

VIN    MARIANI    GIVES    STRENGTH 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  -To  all  who  write  mentioning  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  we  send  a  book 
containing  portraits  and  endorsements  of  EMPERORS,  EMPRESS,  PRINCES,  CARDINALS,  ARCH= 
BISHOPS,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MARIAN!   iSc  CO.,  52  WEST   15TH    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Paris — 41  Boulevard  Haussraaiiii  ;    London— 83   Mortimer    Street ;    Montreal— 28-30  Hospital  Street. 


Sfc 


Pnkham^ 

TRIC\€LE& 

afford  all  the  pleasure  and 
exercise  of  bicycling  with- 
out the  nervous  strain  and 
danger.  You  cannot  fall, 
and  you  stop  when  you 
want  to.  No  instruction 
necessary.  Our  '98  Model 
weighs  only  32  pounds. 

S  E  ND  FOR  CATA  LOG  (IE. 

The  Tinkham   Cycle  Co., 

306-310  West  59th  St.,  New  York. 


7000  BICYCLES 


.carried  over  from  1897  w  us  f 

\he  sacrificed  now.     New 

||lffi«fh  Grade,  all  styles, 

"'  e^t  equipment,   guaran- 

,»f</  $9.75  to  $17.00. 

Jfl  *»eu  wheels,  late  models, 

Tall    makes,  S3   to  $12. 

■^v     We  ship  on  approval  ivith- 

--=.;?*— ''•^"''"^'"f  (1^  cent  payment.  Write 

^/L    ""SIE  ^'1  or  biirjcain  list  and  art  catalogue 

.._^*.»-.j«ft<)f  swell '9S  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 

season  t(j  advertise  them.    Send  for  one.    Klder  ut;ent@ 

VVanied.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bleyele  and  make  monev 

MKA1>    <  \CLi:    CO.,   281    Ave.    K,   Chicago. 


Pepsalt 


Pepsalt 


INDIGESTION  HAS  NO   TERRORS  FOR  HIM 


'IMiat  s:ill-^h:iker  is  iilU'd  witli   PKrsAl.T.     ll  cures  aiul  i)revents  indigestion.     Season  your  food  with  it. 
It   tasti'^  like  salt  ;  ^  in  ta<-t  is  salt,  into  every  urain  of  whicii  is  incorporated  digestive  substances  natural  to  the 
'         ich.       The  l*h:i*SAI/r  mixes  with  every  particle  of  your  food  and  digests  it  all.      Send  for  sample  in  sait- 
)ttle  and  try  it.     Price,  25  cents,  posti)aid. 


shake 


THK  VAirKI.   SAMAIIITAN   CO.,  IVrinanent   Bui  Iding:,  176  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion 


IKunnymede  (^lub 
Mhisky 

IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER^ 
VISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN^ 
MENT,  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY.  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE, 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE, 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL^ 
ERS  WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD, 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S,  WRITE  TO  US, 
R.  F.  eai^KB  ©•  CO., 

DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A. 


NEAR    THE    RHINE... 


WIESBADEN 

EXCEPriONALLY   FAVORABLE    CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 
Open  tlirouglumt  tlie  year:    Spring:,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  ^Vinter  Seasons. 

Celebrated  Salt  Hatlis,  55  Degrrees  Keauinur. 
%*d  Batli-houses,  with  1000  Bathing:  Cabinets,  Shower  and  Needle  Baths,  etc. 
Over  100  favorite  hotels,  houses  with  furnished  rooms,  etc. 
Cold-water  cures,  Electric,  Pine-needles,  Russian,  Roman,  Irish,  Steam,  Moor  baths;     also  Air  baths, 
Steam  baths,  and  Medical  baths  of  all  kinds.      Electrotherapy.  Orthopedic,  Movement  cures,  Massas-e 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  nervous  comphiints.      Morphine  cures,  etc.     Celebrated  Eye,  Diet,  Kneipp, 
Earth,  Milk  cures,  etc.      All  Mineral  waters,  etc.      Inhalation  cures. 

Covered  halls,  promenades.  In  Autumn,  Grape  cure.  Celebrated  specialists. 
Kur-house  with  Concert,  Readinj^:  (over  300  periodicals).  Conversation,  Play.  Dance,  Restaurant  halls, 
and  beautiiul  lark.  'Ihree  Concerts  daily.  Renowned  special  fetes,  such  as  Garden  and  Ni^^ht 
1  ireworks,  liacinj;,  Kegattas,  Balls,  lie-unions,  Con<erts,  Artistic  Coryphees,  Lectures, 
etc.  Lawn  tennis,  Biiycle  Tra<ks,  Picturesque  views.  Great  Forests.  Kiclily  endowed 
Koyal    liieatre,  <)perci.      Theatre    first-class.      Numerous    private  Theatres  (Operettas, 

Specialties,  etc.),  Museum,  Art  (ialleries.  Permanent  Expositions, 
I'lui  best  S(xiety,  fashionable  residences,  comfortable  dwellings,  villas.  Hats,  etc.      Celebrated  schools, 

(classical,  boarding,  music).      Eow  tax  rate.      Centre  for  travellers. 
illustrated  prospecUcs  scut  free  on  application  to  the  manager  of  the  Kur- All$«talt,.%Vicsbaden. 


BOOT  JACK:  PecuUarFy  suited  to 

ATHLETES 

SPORTING  MEN 

MEN=ABOUT=TOWN. 

A  Handsome  Aluminum  Pocket  Case  for 
Tobacco  sent  free  to  consumer  return  ing  to 
US  36  strips  from  5-cent  cuts  of  Boot  Jack. 

Order  of  any  Tobacconist  or  of 

JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS..  Manufacturers 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Xm  Glasses  caned  crieder  Binoculars. 

THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  10  times  greater  niagni- 
fying  power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  10  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  magnifying-  power,  $44.50  6  x  magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,       $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $r2.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


I2  NtituraJ  Size. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Telescopes  and  Photo.  Lenses 

PARIS 

22  Rue  de  PEntrepot. 


€.R6oer2 


NEW  YORK 

52   E.  Union    Square. 

Head  Offices :  Berlin  -Friedeoau 

LONDON 

Ross,  Ltd.,  Ill  New  Bond  St. 


(^OCKTAIL§ 

Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
HollandGin,  TomGin, 
V  Vermouth,  And  York. 


ACocktailMustBe 
ColdToBeGood;To 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 


If.HEOBLLIMBRO. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revih^d  aivd  classified,  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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AS  HE  UNDERSTOOD  IT. 

She.    "Go  on,  now,  wid  yer  foolin' !" 

He.    "Av  coorse  Oi'll  go  on  wid  me  foolin'," 


{Does  so.) 


►etittif  tit  toi  ••••♦••••••! 

''  Contains  as  much  ftesb- form- 
ing matter  as  beef.^' 


Waite[BaKer&Go:s 


Breakfast 


gcoa 


"  Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
amonq;  all  classes  of  j^eople, 
and  lor  purity  and  honest 
wurtli  is  unequalled.'' 
—  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


TRADE-MARK. 

Costs  LessThan  OXE  CEiVT  :i  €  up. 

Oiir  Trade- Mark,  on  Every  r*jicliji ge. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.ud.  _ 

DORCHESTER,  MASS.  # 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦»♦♦»♦♦» 


The  Daintiest,  Jauntiest,  most 
stylish  little  wheel  of  the  year  is 
the  No.  -^6 


BICYCLE 


PRICE— ^eo 

or  if  fitted  with  a  practical,  noiseless, 
unobtrusive  RAMBLP:R  GEAR 
CASK  (enclosed-chain  model),  $5 
additional  is  charged. 

People  of  refinement  who  purchase  Ramblers 
are  assured  of  three  satisfactory  things  con- 
cerning their  mounts,  viz. : 

**  NAflE,  QUALITY,  PRICE." 

Rambler  Agencies  everywhere. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago,    Boston,    Detroit,    New^    York, 

Washington,    Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 

Buffalo,  Cleveland,  London. 


By  GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY 

London  Letters 

And  Some  Others.     Two  Volumes.     8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 

Gilt  Tops,  $6  GO. 

Of  the  crisp  vigor,  the  clearness,  and  the  force  of  Mr.  Smalley's  literary 
style  there  is  no  need  to  write ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fehcity 
with  which  he  seizes  upon  those  points  in  foreign  affairs  which  are  likely  to 
interest  his  readers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  What  most  enforces  itself  on 
the  attention  in  this  work  is  the  vast  mass  of  matter  in  the  letters  that  is  of 
such  perennial  interest  and  importance  and  so  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the 
more  permanent  form  that  is  here  accorded  it.  The  volumes  are  delightful 
reading. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 


Studies  of  Men  I 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50.  ^ 

His  studies  are  generally  the  result  of  wide  knowledge,  keen  observation,  ^ 

and  shrewd  reflection,  and,  though  candid  and  for  the  most  part  dispassionate  ^ 

in  criticism,  they  are  full  of  kindly  and  sympathetic  appreciation. — London  s^ 

Times.  ^ 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS,  Publishers 


5s 


The  U.  Sc  Government  Tests 

Show  the  Absolute  Superiority  of 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 


The  Cooking-School  Girl, 

no  matter  how  adept,  can  make  no  better  soups  than  may  the  beginner  who  uses 


Jmwim, 


Extract  of  BEEF 


'^. 


as  "stock."  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  soup-bone  and  gives  to  soups 
a  flavor  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  No  trouble  or  mystery  in  its  use.  "Culinary 
Wrinkles"  gives  many  recipes  for  soups,  sauces,  etc.,  and  is  mailed  free. 

Armour    &    Company,    Chicago, 


) 


■^^■?  '/,^ 


^Snd'Sa25AoeI 

R  Y  vears  of  persevering  endeavor^  we  have  made 

"-^    possible  the  fact  that  shoes  can  be  made  to 

sell  at  popular  prices  and  have  the  same  material^ 

styles  and  wearing  qualities  to  be  found  in  high  price 

shoes.     It   is  our  earnest   desire  to  please  the  public, 

which  we  endeavor  to  do  bv  giving  the  best  value  In  shoe 

leather  that  experience  and  skill  can  produce. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

07/r  spr???f7  and  suTnmer  styles  are  made  on  many  new  lasts,  especially 

drsifftird  io  counteract  the  annoyances  usually  found,  in  summer  shoes, 

)         a))d  ^tni  icfaui  the  latest  shapes.     We  have  all  the  popular  leathers,  such 

i     as  flldfh.  Tan  and,  Bronm  Vici  Kid.  Broum  and    Tan    lVillo7u   Calf,   Calf, 

Patent  Calf,  I  unch  Enamel,  etc.,  made  in  155  styles  and  widths  from  A  to  EE. 

.^    •^    •^ 

NONE  GENUINE  unless   W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  price   Is   stamped   on 
bottofh.     If  not  convenient  to  our  stores  or  dealers,  try  our  Mail  Order 
Department.    We  send  shoes  everywhere  on  receipt  of  price  with  25  cents 
extra  for  carriage.    State  size  and  width  wanted,  we  can  fit  you. 

cATRLoouc  FROM  '^ ,  L.  DOUGLAS,  BrocKton,  Mass. 


CHEW 


Beeman's 

The  T 

T 

Original        t 

Pepsin  j 

Gum  I 

[  Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness.  ? 

I  AH  Others  Are  Imitations.  I 

i ^ t 

(Absolutely  Reliable  Ahvays 

cmin^ton 

standard  Typewriter. 

WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 

OOOOboOOOOOOOOOGOGGO 

P       AGENTS  WANTED       R 

X^ilURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  CUBA  BOOK.  X 

\^    All  about  Cuba;  Spain;  Maine  Disiisier;  and  War;vJ 

Opreat  excitement; everyone  buys  it;one  agent  sold/^ 
87  iu  one  day;  another  made  $13.00  in  one  hour.  600  W 
O  pases;  magnificent  illustrations;  photographs,  etc. ;  O 
low  price;  we  guarantee   the  most  liberal  terms; 
()  freight  paid;20  days  credit;outtit  free;  send  10  two-  O 

Ocent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  )=( 

THE  BIBLE  HOISE,  324    Dearborn  St..    OHTCAGO.O 

ooooooooooooooo  oooco 


Black   Grenadines. 

Black  Silk  Grenadines, 

Black  Silk-and-Wool  Grenadines, 

Grenadine    Raye,  Barre,  and   Figured. 

Crepe  de  Chine,  Camel  Hair  and  Serge. 

Mourning   Fabrics. 

Bombasins,  Serges,  Henrietta   Cloth, 
Cheviots,  Crepes,  Veilings. 

India  Pongees. 

Black  and  White  Foulards, 
Ginghams,  Organdies,  and   Lawns. 


NEW  YORK. 


Joseph    Gillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO   EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


EARL  BlWILSON'S 
L-IIMEIISi 

COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  lElLLET  (carnatiOD)  -  GRANDE  DUCHESSE,  FDNKIA  ol  JAPAR 

r*.  I*E<3S-I^-A.l>JT>  iORIZA'PERFUMERY).   11.  F'lace  de  la  Madeleine,  PAFflS. 


I 


"America's  Greatest  Railroad-The  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL."^ 


-Newcastle  (England) 
Chronicle.    • 


VoT,.  XLII.— No.  21 5T. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Harpkr  &  Brothers. 
AH  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW    YOKE,  SATURDAY,    APEIL   23,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


i^f;S^- 


^'^^^^m^' 


U.  S.  a  "HELEXA"    GOALTXG    AT    GOVERNMENT    DOCK,    APRIL    9,   1898. 
Showing  Boats  sent  in  from  the  Battle-Ships   when   they  were  stripped  for  aetive  Service.— Drawn   by  Carlton   T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly.' 


IN    AND    ABOUT    KEY   WEST. — Views  by  James  Burton,  Special  PHOTooRAriiKii  for  "  Harper's  Weekly." 
1.  The  Government  Sea -Wall.         2.  Government  Storehouse.         3.  Government  Dock,  Storehouse,  and  Post-Office.         4.  Coaling  Ship. 

WITH    THE    NORTH    ATLANTIC    FLEET    AT    KEY    WEST. 


■i'^>S^':^ 
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Harper^s  Weekly 

(twenty-four  pages) 
New  York  City,  April  2},  1898 


Terms:    JO   Cents  a  Copy  — $4  00  a  Year,  in  Advance 

Postaj,fe  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  anv  Number 


HARPER   &    BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:  Franklin  Square 
London :  45  Albemarle  Street,  W* 


Also  for  sale  at  Brentano^s,  37  Avenue  de  FOpera,  Paris 


Thefoiir-j)afje  illustraUon  {16  x  45  inches)  entitled  ''Binfs- 
eye  View  of  tfie  United  States  Mivy,"  ichicli  originally  ap- 
peared as  a  Supplement  in  Harper's  Weekly,  has  been 
jjrinted  separately  on  heavy  plate-p)aper,  with  a  ''key,''  and 
a  list  of  the  ship's  arranged  by  classes,  icith  arinament,  etc., 
and  will  be  sent  in  a  tube  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


ri^HE  war  tliat  may  be  upon  us  when  these  lines 
X    are  read  will   steady  the  nation,  and  bring  a 
calm  that  will  be  most  refreshing  after  the  excited 
screaming'  from  which  we  have  all  suffered  during 
the  last  few  weeks.     There  will   rest  a  duty  then 
on  all  men  who  are  capable  of  thinking  and  of 
realizing  the  stern  conditions  of  war,  and  the  im- 
minent dangers  to  the  morale  of  the  people  that 
are    invariably    the    accompaniments    of    modern 
warfare.      The  question  of  the  material  and  phys- 
ical   sacrifices    that    must   be    endured    and    suf- 
fered will   be  settled  forever  the  moment  war   is 
declared.      The  lives  that  will  be  lost,  the  treasure 
that   will    be   poured    out,   the    misery  and    grief 
that  will  be  visited  upon  the  helpless  and  the  inno- 
cent— all  these  are  certain,  unavoidable,  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  borne  with  the  even-minded 
courage  which  is  characteristic  of  our  countrymen 
and   countrywomen.      There  will   be  shown,  too, 
the  heroism  in  actual  conflict,  and,  w-e  trust,  skill 
in  military  leadership,  which  will  give  to  the  coun- 
try the  victory  for  which  all   patriots  must  long. 
But  beyond  all  the  material  and  physical  circum- 
stances that  attend   and   follow    war,  bej^ond   the 
battles  and  the  glory,  beyond  the  joy  of  the  fight- 
ing-man and  the   savage  pleasure  of   the  liuman 
chase,  beyond    the    tears    of    the   widows  and   or- 
phans and  the  desolation  of  broken  homes,  there 
is    something    else     to    think     of.       The    joy    of 
battle  ought  not  to  feed  the  lust  of  conquest.      The 
glory  of  victory  ought   not  to  be  sullied  by   the 
corruption  of  commercialism.      The  savage  plea- 
sure of  the  human  chase,  our  inherited  barbarism, 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  cover  the  greed  of  the  self- 
seeking   politicians.      There  are  noble  sentiments 
animating  the  American  people.     Their  hatred  of 
Spain  is  based  on  hatred  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of 
bigotry.      Their  motive  for  the  conflict  is  also  an 
inheritance,  but  not  an  inheritance  of  barbarism. 
It  is  the  descended  virtue  of  the  fathers  who  bat- 
tled for  human   liberty  and   for  self-government, 
and  this    noble   virtue   should    be    kept   the    ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  war.     Let  us  make  the  con- 
flict, if  conflict  there  must  be,  as  noble  and  as  stim- 
ulating as  we  can.      Let  us  insist  on  lifting  it  above 
the   ignoble  passions  and  ambitions   of  men  who 
have  seen  money,  or  "good  politics,''  or  promotion 
in   the  cruelties  and  savageries  of    war.     Let  the 
spirit  of  the  actual  conflict  be  that  w4iich  should 
animate   a  real    struggle   for   human   rights    and 
against  human  barbarism  and  treachery.     Let  the 
sun  that  goes  down  on  the  battle,  and   on  the  vic- 
tory of  the  American  people,  go  down  also  forever 
on  the  futures  of  the  vile   harpies  who  have  cried 
for  war,  and  who  have  vulgarized   the  sacred   be- 
liefs and  aspirations  of  a  people  who,  if  fighting  is 
to  come,  must  stride  into  it  with  the  strong  step- 
ping of  an  indignant  and  outraged  giant,  and  not, 
after  the  manner  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
like  a  screaming  and  vituperative  fishwife. 

The  experience  of  the  country  for  the  last  few 
weeks  ought  to  have  demonstrated  to  Congress 
the  value  of  preparation  for  war.  We  believe 
firmly  that  it  was  the  strength  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  that  prevented  Spain  from  de- 
claring war  against  the  United  States  when  Ca- 
NOVAS  was  Prime  Minister;  and  it  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  Congress  two  years  ago  that  there  was 
danger  of  just  such  a  crisis  as  this  through  which 
we  have  been  passing,  and  that  the  country  ought 
to  be  ready  to  meet  it.  Not  only,  however,  has 
Congress  taken  no  thought  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  but  even  while  it  has  itself  been 
storming  for  war,  it  has   deliberately   refused   to 


pass  measures  that  nre  absolutely  essential  for 
making  the  army  and  navy  effective.  The  coun- 
try came  up  to  the  vei'ge  of  war  so  unprepared 
that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  and,  as  in  all  cases 
where  expenditures  are  made  in  a  hurry,  and  when 
the  purchaser  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller,  much 
of  this  has  been  wasted.  We  trust  that  the  lesson 
will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  counti'y 
will  insist  on  a  sufficient  force  hereafter,  both  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  to  deter  attacks  from  for- 
eign powers,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mouthings  of  its  own  Jingoes. 

It  is  our  duty  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  are  publishing  plans  of  battle. 
A  rather  elaborate  one  appeared  one  day  last  week 
in  a  New  York  newspaper.  If  these  plans  were 
true,  they  must  have  been  obtained  from  some  dis- 
loyal person  in  the  employment  of  the  government. 
Their  publication  was  notification  to  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  treachery,  and  the  government  ought 
to  make  it  understood  that  hereafter  measures  will 
be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper  that 
reveals  the  military  plans  of  the  army,  and  Con- 
gress should  at  once  give  the  Executive  the  neces- 
sary power  to  act.  This  proposition  w^ill  probably 
be  said  to  be  un-Am*erican  and  undemocratic,  but 
successful  war  can  only  be  made  when  the  power 
at  the  head  of  the  armed  forces  is  arbitrary. 

One  fact  about  this  conflict  in  Cuba  is  a  puzzling 
one.  Why  have  the  Spaniards  not  defeated  the  Cu- 
bans? There  is  not  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  world, 
including  General  Lee,  who  is  familiar  with  Cuba, 
who  does  not  believe  that  well-disciplined  and  intel- 
ligently led  forces  of  cavalry  could  have  cleared  the 
island  of  insurgents  in  a  month,  at  any  time  during 
the  history  of  this  insurrection.  It  must  be  true 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  has  been  so  profit- 
able to  high  Spanish  officials  that  they  have  been 
walling  to  face  any  loss  of  prestige  for  their  coun- 
try, including  the  loss  of.  the  island  itself,  in  re- 
turn for  the  plunder  that  the  war  has  in  it  for 
them. 

Zola  is  to  be  tried  again,  it  appears,  unless  the 
government  can  prevent  the  generals  from  exert- 
ing their  rights  as  individuals  to  bring  civil  actions 
for  libel.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  has  been  made 
doubtful  by  their  persecution  of  Zola,  and  that, 
although  a  judgment  given  by  them  against  an  of- 
fending officer  before  the  revelations  of  the  Drey- 
fus case  might  have  gone  unquestioned,  no  im- 
portant con  viction  by  secret  court  martial  hereafter 
will  escape  taint. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  whether  there  is 
to  be  war  or  not,  that  on  the  eve  of  an  expected 
w^ar  Congress  should  have  struck  a  blow  at  the 
regular  army.  No  matter  what  Congressmen  may 
say  on  this  subject,  they  know— if  they  know  any- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  country— that  in  case 
of  war  we  must  depend  upon  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army — that  is,  upon  the  professional  sol- 
dier. In  refusing  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  an 
increase  of  the  army  from  25,000  to  104,000  men, 
the  House  of  Representatives  deliberately  voted  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  troops  who  must  be  sent 
into  Cuba  if  war  breaks  out.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  this  increase  of  the  army  was  to 
take  place  only  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  defeat- 
ed bill  did  not  provide  for  the  material  increase  of 
our  little  force  in  time  of  peace.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  war,  an  invading  army  must  be  sent  to  Cuba,  and 
it  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  75,000  men.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  men  Avould  be  better.  The  present 
regular  army  could  spare  perhaps  15,000  men,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  effective  force  that  could 
be  sent  into  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
for  at  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar  militia  and  volun- 
teers w^ould  not  be  of  great  value.  This  w^ould 
mean  that  the  small  force  sent  to  the  island,  ac- 
companied or  unaccompanied  by  citizen  soldiers, 
would  be  slaughtered,  and  mainly  because  Congress 
has  refused  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  Reorgan- 
ization bill. 

The  politicians  w^ere  governed  in  their  action,  it 
is  said,  by  the  demands  of  some  of  the  militia.  We 
are  sorry  to  hear  this,  and  w^e  know  that  the  regu- 
lar army  is  sorry  to  believe  that  militia  have  thus 
expressed  an  enmity  against  the  professional  sol- 
dier. The  character  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
men  who  made  it  is  writ  large  on  the  photograph 
of  James  Hamilton  LEW^is,v7hich  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  This  man  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  W^ashington,  and  is  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  militia  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  high  and  patriotic  purpose  by  which  he 
is  governed  is   indicated  by  the   confession  with 


w^hich  he  opened  his  recent  speech  against  the  reg- 
ular-army reorganization  bill.  ''I  am  interested 
in  this  bill,"  said  this  noble  creature,  and  he  con- 
tinued: "If  this  bill  goes  into  effect  as  now  pro- 
vided, it  legislates  me  out  of  office.  I  am  at  pres- 
ent an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  in 
which  I  live."  And  so  to  save  James  Hamilton 
Lewis's  commission  the  regular  army  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed We  advise  our  readers  to  study  Lewis  in 
his  uniform,  and  to  note  the  air  with  which  he 
will  protect  our  coast  from  the  remote  fastnesses  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  We  know,  however, 
that  this  oj)position  to  the  regular  army  is  not  felt 
by  all  the  militia,  and  that  many  of  the  National 
Guard  are  governed  by  quite  another  spirit,  and 
that  they  think  the  incident  mentioned  below  dis- 
graceful. W^e  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment  of  Brooklyn,  if  it  is  reported 
correctly.  This  organization,  it  is  said,  will  de- 
cline to  go  into  service  of  the  United  States  unless 
it  can  be  commanded  by  officers  of  its  own  selec- 
tion. In  other  words,  this  organization,  if  the  re- 
])ort  be  true,  decides  to  be  disloyal  and  mutinous 
if  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  orders  it  to  serve  under  officers  of 
his  choosing.  It  is  not  by  men  who  lack  discipline 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  duty  that  battles  are  to 
be  won  or  the  country  defended. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  AND 
CONGRESS. 

rpHE  President's  message  ^vas  the  calm  and  dispas- 
J_  sionate  argument  of  a  man  realizing  his  respon- 
sibilities, desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Cuba,  but  determined  to  ac- 
complish his  object,  if  he  were  permitted,  without 
visiting  upon  his  own  country  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  resolutions  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
committees  of  the  tw^o  Houses  of  Congress  did  not 
adopt  the  President's  recommendation;  they  bade 
immediate  interference,  and  were,  in  effect,  a  dec- 
laration of .  w^ar  against  Spain,  leaving  Spain's 
exhaustion  and  w^eakness  the  only  chance  of 
peace. 

To  one  w-ho  read  the  message  with  an  open  and 
intelligent    mind,    it   is   clear    that    the   President 
thought  at   the   time    that   no  just   cause   of  war 
between    this   country  and    Spain    could    be    for- 
mulated, and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  sustain   the 
threatened   declaration    of   war    could    be    stated. 
The   message   began   with    an   accurate  statement 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
Cuba  as  results  of  the  present  insurrection.      The 
President  did  not  spare  the  Spaniards  in   describ- 
ing the  miseries  that  have  resulted  from  the  bar- 
barous policy  which  characterized  Weyler's  con- 
duct   of    the    war,   and   he  gave  due  Aveight  both 
to  the  losses  that  had  fallen   upon  the  commerce 
of  this  country  by  reason   of  the  prolongation  of 
the   struggle,  and   to   the   severe   trial  which    the 
w^ar  has  been  to  the  temper  and  sympathies  of  the 
American  people.      He  then  spoke  chronologically 
of  the  relations  to  the  struggle   of  this  country. 
Only  two  years   ago— in  x^pril,  1896— Mr.  CLEVE- 
LAND   off'ered    to    attempt    to    bring    about    peace 
through    the   mediation   of  this  country,  and  the 
offer   was  refused,  almost   indignantly,  Spain   de- 
claring that  no  suggestion  of  mediation   or  peace 
would  be  entertained  unless  the  plan  of  settlement 
began  "with  the  actual  submission  of  the  insur- 
gents to  the  mother-country."     And  now,  in  two 
years — not  through  any  signal  Anctory  gained  by 
the  insurgents,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
forces   to   put  down   the   insuri'ection,  and  by  the 
moral   intervention   of  the  United  States,  and   by 
expressions  of  popular  indignation  on  the  part  of 
our  people — Spain  had  not  only  receded  from  her 
haughty  attitude,  but  had  promised  liberal  reforms 
of  government,  was  at  least  pretending  to  try  to 
carry  them  out,  had  revoked  the  order  of  concen- 
tration,  and   was   suing   for    peace   from    the    in- 
surgents. 

Within  these  two  years,  as  the  President  show- 
ed, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  had  died  from 
the  cruelties  of  the  war  as  it  had  been  w^aged  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  island  had  become  a  waste 
place.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  he  had  both  notified 
Spain  that  the  hard  and  savage  conditions  existing 
in  Cuba  could  not  be  tolerated  indefinitely  by  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  no  reform  was  attempted 
so  long  as  the  Conservatives  remained  in  power  in 
Spain  ;  but  when  the  assassination  of  Canovas 
Avas  followed  by  the"  appointment  of  the  Liberal 
Sagasta  to  the  Premiership,  a  more  liberal  policy 
was  promised,  and  had  since  been  declared.  The 
pressure  from  the  United  States  had  begun  to  be 
felt;  and  well-informed  European  statesmen  are 
familiar  Avith  facts — especially  with  expressions  of 
the  Queen-Regent  in  private  letters  to  her  Aus- 
trian relatives — which  indicate  that  the  Spanish 
government    Avould  have  been  glad  at  any  time 
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during"  several  months,  and  would  now  be  glad,  to 
abandon  the  effort  to  siibdne  the  insurgents,  were 
it  not  for  the  fcict  that  the  dynasty  would  be  im- 
perilled by  a  surrender  that  would  appear  base  to 
the  Spanish  populace,  and  that  would  therefore  ex- 
cite either  a  Carlist  or  a  republican  revolt.  As  it 
is,  Carlos  has  declared  that  while  he  will  support 
the  dynasty  in  a  war  against  the  IJjiited  States,  if 
the  dynasty  yield  without  war  he  will  himself  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  the  country  as  its  king. 

During  the  year  1897  the  Spanish  authorities 
permitted  the  intervention  of  this  country  by  way 
of  charity,  and  relief  committees  were  organized. 
The  President  informed  Congress  that  this  work  of 
charity  had  been  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  nearly  §200,000  in  money  and  sup- 
plies had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  local  authori- 
ties— that  is,  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba. 
He  said,  "  Tliousands  of  lives  have  already  been 
saved."  iVnd  yet  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  suf- 
fering continued.  Weyler's  concentration  order, 
although  somewhat  modified,  remained  in  force, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  expressions  of  sympathy, 
of  horror,  and  of  sadness  reached  a  still  further 
and  mere  advanced  stage  of  acuteness  that  Captain- 
General  Blanco  revoked  the  order  entirely,  di- 
rected that  the  reconcentrados  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  farms,  tliat  they  be  aided  to  renew 
their  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  public  works  be 
established  to  give  them  employment.  And  to 
carry  out  all  this  a  sum  of  §600,000  was  appro- 
priated. 

Spain  had  promised  and  granted  relief  because  of 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  and  because,  after 
Mr.  Proctor's  speech  revealing  the  tragedy  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  honest  eyes,  there  was  dan- 
ger that  the  people  of  this  country  could  no  longer 
be  prevented  from  insisting  that  the  nation  whose 
cruelties  had  caused  such  misery  should  be  driven 
from  the  continent.  We  had  gained  this  much  by 
peaceful  methods,  by  insisting  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  tormented  by  the  terrible  tale  of  star- 
vation almost  at  our  doors.  But  the  contention 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  is  that,  notwithstanding  this  gain,  Spain 
must  give  a  guarantee  that  the  evils  of  w^hich  we 
complain  shall  be  ended  forever,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  by  her  retirement  from  Cuba,  and  to 
effect  that  object  the  President  should  be  ordered 
to  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

But  the  Pi'esident  himself  did  not  rest  with  com- 
passing the  revocation  of  the  concentration  order 
and  the  relief  of  immediate  suffering;  he  insisted 
that  tlie  war  in  Cuba  shall  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  27th  of  March  he  proposed  to  Spain  an  armis- 
tice until  the  1st  of  October  next,  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  with  the  good  ofBces  of  the  Presi- 
dent. To  this  tlie  reply  of  the  Spanish  government, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  was  unsatisfactory,  involving 
the  demand  that  the  armistice  should  be  requested 
by  the  insurgents.  Negotiation  stopped  here,  and 
war  seemed  inevitable,  until  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, moved  again  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
President,  and  probably  by  our  preparation  for 
war  and  by  clamor  inside  and  out  of  Congress,  and 
partly  also  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  declared 
an  armistice  on  the  10th  of  April,  an  armistice  with- 
out limitations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
peace.  In  this  last  surrender  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  war  with  the 
United  States,  Mr.  McKinley  saw  a  hope  that  our 
"  aspirations  as  a  Christian,  peace-loving  people 
will  be  realized."  But  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees did  not  agree  with  him,  but  insisted  that 
Spain  must  bring  the  war  to  a  close  at  once.  The 
President's  arguments  against  the  proposal  to  rec- 
ognize either  belligerency  or  independence  were 
unanswerable,  and  in  this  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  agreed  with  him,  General  Lee  himself, 
whose  friendship  for  the  Cubans  is  known,  having 
said  that  no  insurgent  government  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition existed  in  Cuba.  As  to  the  Maine,  it  was 
clear  that  no  cause  of  war  yet  existed  on  account 
of  her  destruction,  because  our  own  board  was  not 
satisfied  that  Spain  was  criminally  responsible,  and 
had  so  reported.  That  it-might  yet  become  a  cause 
of  war  was  true,  for  Spain  might  refuse  to  listen 
to  our  case,  or  to  make  the  reparation  which  is 
clearly  our  due  on  account  of  her  negligence.  But 
until  that  time  came,  and  until  something  hap- 
pened that  had  not  yet  happened  to  show  that 
Spain's  present  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion must  be  unsuccessful,  it  seemed  wise  to  the 
President  that  we  should  wait,  the  precaution  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  intrust  to  him  the  power  to  use 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country  to  bring  lasting- 
peace  and  a  stable  government  to  the  distracted 
island  of  Cuba.  With  that  conclusion  Congress- 
men again  did  not  agree.  They  demanded  imme- 
diate intervention,  even  if  that  meant  w^ar.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  effect  of  both  resolutions,  but  that 
of  the  House  authorizing  and  directing  intervention 


left  the  President  some  latitude,  and  the  country 
some  slight  hope  of  peace,  while  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, declaring  also  for  independence,  w^as  a  de- 
mand that  Spain  immediately  evacuate  Cuba.  To 
this  the  reply  of  Spain  was  that  she  could  not  yield 
to  such  a  demand  and  maintain  her  present  gov- 
ernment. 


A  CASE   OF  self-sacrifice. 

BY    carl    SCHURZ. 

If  we  go  to  war  with  Spain  it  is  of  high  interest 
to  the  American  people  that  their  motives  should 
be  correctly  understood  by  the  civilized  world.  To 
what  harsh  and  unjust  imputations  we  are  ex- 
posed appeared  recently  from  an  utterance  of  one 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  press  organs  in  Germany, 
which,  among  other  very  ill-natured  flings,  attrib- 
uted the  popular  desire  in  the  United  States  to  put 
an  end  to  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  to  an  "igno- 
ble greed  for  territorial  aggrandizement"  on  our 
part.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair.  True,  we 
have  among  us  a  number  of  noisy  Jingoes  who 
have  long  been  "spoiling  for  a  fight,"  who  desire 
a  war  for  war's  sake,  and  to  whom  a  pacific  com- 
position of  the  Spanish  quarrel  would  therefore  be 
most  unwelcome.  There  are  also  unscrupulous 
speculators  who  clamor  for  war  because  they  see  in 
it  promising  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  public;  politicians  who  think 
that  an  exhibition  of  w^arlike  patriotism  will  fur- 
ther their  interests;  and  journals  eager  to  inflame 
warlike  excitement  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
their  circulation.  There  are  also  a  few  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  would  annex  to  this  repub- 
lic Cuba,  or  any  other  island  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  it  may  with  perfect  assurance  be  af- 
firmed that  all  these  classes  combined  form  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  in- 
spired by  motives  absolutely  generous  and  unsel- 
fish. Their  sympathy  has  been  warmed  by  the 
spectacle  cf  the  Cubans  fighting  for  independence 
and  liberty.  Their  indignation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  Weyler  regime  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  ;  and  all  they  wish  to 
do  is  to  aid  the  struggling,  to  succor  the  suffering, 
and  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  oppressor.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  manifested  any  design  to  annex  Cuba 
as  a  result  of  the  conflict,  such  a  declaration  would 
very  seriously  chill  the  popular  feeling  for  the 
"liberation"  of  that  island.  How  completely  for- 
eign to  that  feeling  any  motive  of  self-interest  must 
be  will  at  once  be  understood  when  w^e  soberly  con- 
sider the  question,  who  will  profit  and  who  will 
lose  by  that  war  for  Cuban  independence? 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  most  certain  gainer  will  be  Spain 
herself,  because  she  will  lose  Cuba.  What  is  Cuba 
to  her?  Years  ago  the  colony  was  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, a  valuable  financial  asset.  But  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  that.  It  is  now  an  utterly  ruined  prov- 
ince, w^asted  and  desolate.  Instead  of  yielding  rev- 
enue, it  causes  incalculable  expense.  For  years 
past  it  lias  cost  Spain  annually  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  money.  It  has  cost,  moreover,  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers.  As  one  of  our  contemporaries 
recently  expressed  it,  "Spanish  mothers  know  of 
Cuba  as  a  place  to  which  their  conscript  children 
go,  and  from  which  they  do  not  return."  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  prospect  that  to  Spain  the  col- 
ony of  Cuba  w'ill  ever  become  a  valuable  asset 
again.  Even  under  tlie  most  favorable  circum- 
stances it  would  require  years  to  lift  Cuba  from 
her  present  desolation  into  a  moderate  state  of  pros- 
perity. And  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  if,  under  Span- 
ish rule,  another  attempt  were  ever  tried  to  make 
Cuba  again  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
mother-country,  it  could  possibly  succeed.  For  a 
long  period  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre  of  chronic 
insurrection  and  turmoil,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  so  long  as  Spain  seeks  to  draw  any  in- 
come worth  counting  from  Cuba,  it  w^ll  I'emain  so. 
This  is  probably  well  understood  by  sensible  states- 
men in  Spain,  who  \vould  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
incubus  if  they  only  could  "let  go"  without  irri- 
tating the  national  pride  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
To  lose  Cuba  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  which  would  sx)are  that  national 
pride,  w^ould  actually  mean  to  Spain  a  "good  rid- 
dance." Neither  would  it  involve  any  loss  of  pres- 
tige, for  Cuba  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  element  of 
prestige  to  Spain,  having  rather  brought  disgrace 
upon  her.  And  to  be  defeated  in  a  war  by  the  im- 
mensely superior  resources  of  this  republic  is  a 
thing  which  Spain  will  never  have  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Thus,  in  losing  Cuba,  Spain  will  lose  nothing 
of  real  value,  but  gain  much,  by  being  delivered,  in 
a  manner  saving  her  national  pride,  of  a  dread- 
fully burdensome  incumbrance. 


The  next  beneficiary  of  that  war  will  be  Cuba. 
How  much  Cuba  will  be  benefited  by  its  results 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Cubans,  when 
set  free,  to  maintain  an  independent,  stable,  and 
orderly  government,  or  to  find  a  paternal  power 
or  person  that  will  maintain  such  a  government 
among  and  for  them.  While  we  may  not  be  very 
sanguine  in  this  respect,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Cubans  will  at  least  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  any  dictatorships  like  that  of  Weyler,  and 
their  government,  good  or  bad,  will,  at  any  rate,  be 
their  own. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  the  American 
people  may  expect  to  derive  from  this  war  with 
Spain?  If  they  were  really  instigated  by  anything 
like  a  selfish  impulse,  they  would,  of  course,  care- 
fully calculate  beforehand  whether  the  possible 
profit  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  certain  sacri- 
fice to  be  made  for  it.  Of  this  sacrifice  the  blood 
item  cannot  be  easily  computed  in  advance.  Even 
if  our  sea  power  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Spain,  we  cannot  hope  to  disable  the  Spanish  fleet 
without  the  loss  of  many  lives.  And  we  cannot 
put  a  land  force  on  the  soil  of  Cuba  to  drive  out 
the  Spaniards  and  to  establish  an  independent  and 
a  "stable"  government  there,  without  dooming 
many  more  young  Americans  to  die,  not  only  on  the 
battle-field,  but,  worse  than  that,  in  the  hospitals 
of  that  unwholesome  country.  American  mo- 
thers, too,  may  know  Cuba  as  the  place  to  which 
their  valiant  sons  go,  never  to  return.  As  to  the 
money  item  of  the  saci'ifice,  we  have  already  made 
a  beginning.  The  grant  by  Congress  of  the  $50,- 
000,000  for  war  preparations  is,  no  doubt,  wellnigh 
exhausted.  A  war  loan  is  now  contemplated  of 
$500,000,000,  and  war  taxes  on  bank  checks,  tea, 
coffee,  beer,  and  tobacco  are  expected  to  yield  about 
$100,000,000  annually.  But  as  the  war  may  last 
longer  than  we  now  anticipate,  and  as  our  ways  of 
making  war  are  rather  expensive,  the  present  fig- 
ures fixed  for  loans  and  taxes  may  soon  be  found 
sadly  inadequate.  This,  how^ever,  is  not  all.  The 
pension  roll  will  be  largely  increased,  and  thus  an 
additional  load  be  put  upon  the  people,  to  burden 
them  for  generations.  Furthermore,  the  loss  we 
suffer  through  the  business  disturbances,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  revival  of  prosperity,  and  the  re- 
tardation of  the  necessary  monetary  reform,  which 
are  caused  by  the  war  and  its  uncertainties,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  inasmuch  as  Spain,  through  her  cruisers  and 
privateers,  may  sweep  our  commercial  flag  from 
the  seas,  partly  by  actual  capture  or  destruction, 
partly  by  means  of  greatly  increased  rates  of  in- 
surance, we  substantially  make  a  present  of  the 
larger  part  of  our  carrying  trade  on  the  ocean  to 
other  maritime  nations,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  others. 

But  even  here  the  list  of  our  })robable  sacrifices 
is  not  closed.  For,  in  what  moral  and  financial 
responsibilities,  in  what  political  complications,  in 
what  international  embroilments,  a  war  undertaken 
to  give  Cuba  independence  and  a  "stable  govern- 
ment" will  involve  us,  nobody  can  foresee.  His- 
toric experience  as  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  stable  republican  governments  in  trop- 
ical regions  is  certainl}"  most  discouraging;  and  if 
we  undertake  tlie  task,  we  may,  after  much  sore 
tribulation,  find  ourselves  exposed  to  very  costly 
disappointments. 

What,  then,  may  we  expect  to  gain  as  a  com- 
pensation for  our  sacrifices  and  risks?  Certainly 
not  glory;  for  there  is  no  glory  to  a  robust  young 
giant  in  kicking  a  poor  old  cripple.  The  annexation 
of  Cuba  must  be  considered  out  of  the  question, 
for,  as  the  President  said  in  his  message,  it  would, 
"  by  our  code  of  morality,  be  criminal  aggression." 
Nor  could  it  be  called  an  ad  vantage,  for  it  would  be 
like  the  annexation  of  a  house  infected  with  an  in- 
exterminable  contagious  disease.  The  only  busi- 
ness benefit  w^e  could  realize  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  our  trade  with  Cuba.  But  that  trade  would 
necessarily  be  limited, and  if  its  net  annual  profits  be- 
came as  large  as  ever  before,  they  would  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  increase  of  our  pension  roll  and 
of  the  army  and  navy  budget  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  war  itself.  Thus  all  our  real  compensation 
for  our  sacrifices  and  risks  in  that  war  will  consist 
in  our  moral  consciousness  of  having  delivered 
Cuba  of  Spanish  misrule,  of  having  given  the  Cu- 
bans an  opportunity  for  showing  how  fit  they  are 
for  free  institutions.  Now,  in  view  of  all  this,  the 
world  may  indeed  say  that  we  would  have  been 
much  wiser  had  we  patiently  tried  to  secure  to  the 
Cubans  the  best  possible  government,  and  an  hon- 
orable adjustment  of  the  Maine  affair,  without  a 
wai'.  But  it  can  certainly  not  be  said  that  w^e  have 
made  that  war  from  any  selfish  motive,  or  even 
with  a  careful  consideration  of  our  own  wel- 
fare. There  can  be  no  clearer  case  of  self-sacri- 
fice. 
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U.  S.  TORPEDO-BOAT   "DUPONT.?' 


STERN    TORPEDO    ON    THE    "PORTER"    READY    FOR   ACTION. 
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U.  S.  TORPEDO-BOAT    "FOOTE.' 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  HARBOR. 


Torpedo-Boats  '*  Porter,''  "Cnshinof,"  and  "Winslovv"  at,  the  Dock;    Monitor  "Terror"  and 
Gunboats  "Nashville"  and  "Helena"  at  Anchor, 


U.  S.  TORPEUO-BOAT    "PORTER." 


U.  S.  CRUISER    "MARBLEHEAD." 
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U.  S.  CRUISER    "CINCINNATI"    LEAVING    DOCK    FOR    PICKET    DUTY.  TORPEDO-BOATS    "PORTER,"    "GUSHING,"  AND    "WINSLOW"    WAITING    ORDERS. 

WITH    OUR    FLEET    AT    KEY    WEST —Views  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photograpiieu  for  "  Harper's  Weekly  " 
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THE    DEFENCES    OF    HAVANA. — Fiiom  thk  Official  Chaut  ussuki)  to  tiik  V'khkkls  of  tiik  Uisitkd  Statics  Navv. 


THIS-BUSY 
-WORLD  - 


The  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  continues  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  week.  The  total  amount 
reported  on  Api-il  10  was  |28,610,  which  left  $7390  still  to 
be  raised.  Tiie  lists  of  subscribers  published  from  week 
to  week  in  tlie  Boston  papers  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
names,  and  include  some  second  subscriptions,  indicating 
that  though  the  movement  has  not  stirred  a  very  wide- 
spread po})ular  response,  the  support  it  lias  is  ardent  and 
determined.  It  seems  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  project 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lehman n,  Harvard's  British  coach,  is  back  from 
England,  and  at  work  again  on  the  meandering  Charles, 
oblivious  apparently  to  the  possibility  of  war,  and  the 
chance  that  his  trained  men  may  tumble  out  of  their 
shells  and  into  gunboats.  During  the  civil  war,  from 
1860  to  1864,  there  were  no  Yale- Harvard  races.  There  is 
no  present  reason  to  apprehend  a  suspension  of  them  this 
year,  for  our  big  universities  are  able  nowadays  to  do 
many  things  at  once,  and  doubtless  have  able-bodied  men 
enough  to  man  their  own  navies  after  furnishing  their 
quota,  and  more,  to  Uncle  Sam's.  But  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.  At  this  writing  a  high  degree  of  martial 
ardor  is  reported  from  our  various  seats  of  learning.  A 
despatch  from  Cambridge,  dated  April  8,  told  of  400  Har- 
vard students  at  drill  in  the  gymnasium,  and  recorded  a  de- 
gree of  military  enthusiasm  that  has  had  no  parallel  since 
1861.  Corresponding  reports  come  from  other  colleges. 
Yale  is  stirred,  and  the  faculty  there  was  credited  some 
time  since  with  an  intention  to  issue  degrees  ahead  of  time 
to  Seniors  who  left  college  to  perform  military  service. 
Such  action  is  customary  in  colleges  in  time  of  war. 

The  crews  of  the  war-ships  which  have  been  lying  at 
Key  West  and  Hampton  Roads  are  proper  objects  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  countrymen.  They  have  been  kept, 
unavoidably,  on  a  continuous  strain  since  the  sinking  of 
the  Maiiie.  It  is  like  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds  in  leash 
after  their  noses  have  caught  the  scent,  and  when  the  trail 
is  before  themx.  No  wonder  the  men  have  been  restless.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  any  more  than  in  canine  nature  to 
halt  on  the  beginning  of  a  trail  when  the  energies  are  still 
fresh  and  the  blood  has  been  heated  to  the  hunting-point. 

April  12,  the  day  that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  passed 
through  Richmond  on  his  way  to  Washington,  seems  to 
have  been  the  liveliest  and  most  emotional  day  the  town 
has  seen  in  thirty  years.  The  emotion  was  condensed 
into  the  few  rhoments  in  which  the  train  halted,  but  it  was 
deeply  felt  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  nuist  have  done 
the  Richmond  folks  a  lot  of  good.  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a  Jingo  to  have  his  blood  stirred  somewhat  by  the  brief 
recital  which  the  newspapers  gave  of  that  reception.  It 
is  comforting  to  remember  that  if  present  complications 
prove  not  to  be  adjustable  except  by  explosives,  we  shall 
not  suffer  the  evils  of  that  method  of  arrangement  with- 


out such  compensations  as  will  come  from  having  men  of 
many  minds  brought  near  to  one  another  by  zeal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose. 

A  Rochester  newspaper  tells  of  a  spring  development 
which  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  A  Rochester  man, 
Mr.  Little,  has  a  rustic  table,  newly  made  of  willow  and 
poplar  branches,  which  stood  bronzed  and  varnished  in 
his  house.  But  the  wood  in  it  was  cut  in  winter,  and 
when  the  spring  came  the  sap  in  those  branches  woke 
up,  and  the  branches  began  to  grow  knobby,  and 
presently  threw  out  a  lot  of  green  leaves,  which  plain- 
ly appear  in  the  picture  which  the  newspaper  gives. 
That  is  the  sort  of  determined  and  persevering  wood 
that  would  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Tree-Planting  Association  of  New  York.  Cuttings  which 
when  bent,  varnished,  and  brought  into  the  house  still 
pei'sist  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  nature  might 
thrive  even  in  holes  in  the  sidewalk  along  the  streets  of 
New  York.  The  Rochester  nursery-men, wlio  are  quick  to 
recognize  special  merit  in  vegetation,  will  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate cuttings  of  this  sort  and  list  them  in  their  next 
year's  catalogues. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sargeant  Perry,  of  Boston,  more  recently  of 
Paris,  is  going  to  Japan  for  three  years  to  be  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  College  Keiogijuku  at  Tokio. 
Mr.  Perry,  who  is  a  grandson  of  Conmiodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of 
modern  Ameiicans,  and  has  been  called  "the  best-read 
man  in  America."  He  has  been  at  various  times  an  in- 
structor in  German,  in  English,  and  in  Sanscrit  at  Har- 
vard, and  a  lecturer  in  English  literature.  For  a  time  he 
edited  the  North  American  Review,  while  it  still  clung  to 
Boston,  and  he  was  long  the  critic  of  foreign  books  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  a  literary  reviewer  for  the  Nation. 
A  knowledge  of  Japanese  literature,  attested  by  several 
published  discourses,  is  part  of  his  equipment.  Recently 
he  has  lectured  in  Boston  on  Greek  literature,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  lecture  next  winter  in  the  Lowell 
Institute  course.  Japan  is  lucky  in  getting  a  three  years' 
lease  of  the  powers  of  a  gentleman  of  such  exceptional 
equipment. 

If  only  there  were  a  few  of  Jan  Szczepanik's  telelec- 
troscopes  working  between  Cuba  and  New  York,  what 
superlatively  interesting  pictures  we  might  see!  The 
abilities  of  this  machine  (which  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Paris)  are  such  that  one  might  sit  in  a 
room  in  New^  York  and  see  instantaneous  pictures  of  what 
might  happen  to  be  going  on  in  Havana  Harbor.  These 
pictures  would  be  shimmering  affairs  like  the  vitascope 
pictures,  except  that  they  would  reproduce  the  objects 
seen  in  something  like  their  natural  colors.  How  it  is 
done  is  too  long  and  intricate  a  story  to  tell  here,  but  the 
drift  of  it  is  that  the  view  is  caught  by  a  combination  of 
mirrors,  which  resolve  it  into  its  elements  of  light,  shade, 
and  color,  which  are  transmitted  by  electricity,  and  com- 
bined into  a  moving  picture  again  at  the  point  where 
they  are  received. 

When  we  get  so  that  we  can  draw  easy  breaths  again,  we 
shall  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  recent  completion  of  the* 


Congo  River  Railway,  which  runs  for  250  miles  around  the 
thirty-two  cataracts  which  separate  the  ninety  miles  of 
navigation  on  the  lower  Congo  from  8000  miles  of  navi- 
gable wateis  in  the  great  interior  beyond.  The  cataracts 
were  the  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  upper 
Congo  country.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a  powerful  advocate  of 
the  railway  around  them  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  opening  of  the  great  Congo  basin  to  civilization. 
The  Belgian  government  has  been  the  most  important 
backer  of  the  railroad,  the  construction  of  which,  now 
completed,  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
natural  obstacles.  It  makes  a  journey  into  inner  Africa 
a  comparatively  simple  thing. 

The  President's  message  seems  to  contain  just  wdiat  the 
reader  chooses  to  find  in  it.  Some  of  the  congratulatory 
telegrams  which  it  called  out  have  been  published,  and 
make  interesting  reading.  Henry  R,  Reed,  of  Boston, 
likes  it  because  it  is  "temperate  yet  firm";  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  finds  it  "  unanswerable,  uiuissailable,  and  a  guar- 
antee of  peace";  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  wel- 
comes it  as  "  a  splendid  embodiment  of  the  brightest 
ideals  of  the  republic";  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo, 
finds  in  it  an  occasion  to  say  to  the  President  that  the 
country,  while  it  earnestly  desires  peace,  will  stand  by 
him,  whether  the  issue  is  peace  or  war ;  to  the  mind  of 
Wager  Sw^ayne  it  "  trul}^  represents  a  Christian  and  peace- 
loving  country";  and  Bishop  Newman  finds  it  "superb, 
severe  in  rebuke,  patriotic  in  dignity,  humane  and  Chris- 
tian in  sentiment."  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  single 
document  on  a  single  subject  could  come  nearer  being 
all  things  to  all  men  than  that. 

LiTEiiATUiiE  for  March  26  (New  York  date  April  6) 
brings  will)  it  the  first  "  American  Letter"  by  Mr.  Henry 
James,  in  which  he  considers  in  meditative  periods  the 
prospects  and  possibilities  of  the  American  literature  of 
the  future.  He  takes  thought  of  our  enoi'mous  army  of 
readers  —  monstrum,  horrendum  ingens,  though  he  does 
not  call  it  that — and  although  the  size  of  it  by  no  means 
carries  him  off  his  mental  legs,  he  does  find  in  it  oppor- 
tunities, and  feels  that  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain 
with  patience  and  curiosity  the  presumption  that  life  so 
colossal  must  break  into  expression  at  points  of  propor- 
tionate frequency."  One  passage  in  his  letter  demands 
to  be  transferred  where  the  readers  of  this  page  of  the 
Weekly  will  be  sure  to  see  it.  He  wants  to  see  a  more 
adequate  treatment  in  the  American  novel  of  "  the  typical 
American  figure,  the  '  business  man/  "  as  to  whom  he  says: 

He  is  often  an  ol)sciire,  but  not  less  often  an  epic,  hero,  seamed  all 
over  with  the  wounds  of  the  market  and  the  dangers  of  the  field,  launch- 
ed into  action  and  passion  by  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  tlie 
general  struggle,  a  boundless  ferocity  of  battle— driven  above  all  l)y 
the  extraordinary,  the  unique  relation  in  which  he  for  the  most  part 
stands  to  tlie  life  of  his  lawful,  his  immitigable  womankind,  the  wives 
and  daughters  who  float, who  splash  on  the  surface  and  ride  the  waves, 
his  terrific  link  with  civilization,  his  social  substitutes  and  represent- 
atives, while,  like  a  diver  for  shipwrecked  treasure,  he  gasps  in  the 
depths  and  breathes  through  an  air-tube. 

Any  reader  who,  a  prey  to  dumb  forgetfulness  or  other 
causes  of  misapprehension,  has  allowed  himself  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  James,  once  his  steam  is  up,  can  say  things,  is 
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invited  to  find  the  evidence  of  liis  mis- 
take in  tlie  passage  quoted.  Any  reader 
wlio  wonders  that  Mr.  James,  who  elects 
to  live  in  England,  should  find  Amer- 
ican literature  a  congenial  and  convenient 
topic  for  observation  and  discourse,  is  in- 
vited to  regard  an  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  who  points  out,  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  that  the  American  in 
London  sees  probably  a  greater  variety 
of  Americans  than  if  he  lived  in  New 
York,  and  has  his  Americanism  strength- 
ened by  being  constantly  called  upon  to 
explain  and  defend  true  iVmerican  ideas. 
"The  true  magnitude  of  Mont  Blanc," 
says  Mr.  Smalley,  "is  only  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  true  glory  of  America  is 
visible  from  across  the  Atlantic  more 
clearly  than  in  the  slums  of  New  York." 

The  evidences   of  a  new  growth   of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British  keep  cropping 
out  in  the  newspapers,  and  are  as  plea- 
sant as  they  are  novel.      They  take  the 
form  of  little  tokens  of  good  will,  like 
salutes  to  the  Flying  Squadron  at  Fort 
Monroe  by  passing  British  merchantmen, 
and  like  the  incident  reported  in  a  story  which  comes  by 
way  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  of  a  ruction  in  the  streets  of  Hong- 
kong, where  American  and  British  sailors  joined  to  play  a 
sort  of  football  game,  without  any  football,  against  a  com- 
bination of  man-of-war's  men  of  other  nations.     But  the 
most  conspicuous  and  important  sign  of  more  cordial  rela- 
tions appears  in  the  comments  of  the  English  papers.  _  One 
important  reason  for  British  sympathy  with  our  attitude 
towards  Cuba  doubtless  is  that  British  newspapers — the 
Times  for  one— have  had  correspondents  in  Cuba,  who 
have  reported  what  they  have  seen,  so  that  British  read- 
ers have  been  able  to  judge  from  their  own  sources  of 
information  whether  Cuba  needs  attention  from  the  out- 
side or  not. 

A  large  crop  of  peace  poetry,  some  of  it  meritorious 
and  timely,  has  been  coming  to  market  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  finds  response  in  the  hearts  of  plenty  of  readers. 

"Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make!" 

God  tyrant  that  old  Shakespearian  praise  may  glow, 

McKiuley,  on  thy  brows 

cries  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  and 
another  poet  in  the  same  paper  prays : 

Thou,  who  our  sires'  prayers  answered,  answer  ours, 
And  give  ns  Peace !  Jehovah  1  give  Thou  Peace ! 

To  the  same  intent  is  Bishop  Satterlee's  prayer  for  peace, 
to  be  used  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  diocese  of 
Washington.  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  1"  is  the 
burden  of  it,  while  its  collect  looks  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  moment  and  asks  that  our  government  may  be  so 
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guided  ''that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  re- 
ligion and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  gen- 
erations." 

These  prayers  find  earnest  response,  and  yet  the  air  that 
runs  through  the  subdued  and  solemn  accompaniment 
which  the  national  orchestra  is  playing  to  them  is  no 
other  than  our  old  familiar  "Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun." 
The  soberest  and  most  conscientious  and  representative 
spirit  in  the  country  wants  peace  in  and  all  about  this 
continent,  and  it  expects  to  have  it  presently. 

It  is  rather  uphill  work  just  now  to  promote  any  very 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  Consul-General  Lee,  but 
a  contemporary  journal  attempted  it  last  week,  with 
grievous  words  about  his  indiscretion,  his  "  complacent 
acceptance  of  brainless  and  self-advertising  laudation," 
and  his  "reckless  fanning  of  the  war  flame  "  by  "  incendi- 
ary speeches."  It  is  not  the  general  opinion,  even  among 
persons  who  are  most  anxious  that  peace  should  be  pre- 
served, that  General  Lee  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticisms 
so  severe  as  these.  The  only  effective  way  to  prevent  any 
American  who  has  been  in  Cuba  from  "fanning  the  war 
flame  "  when  he  gets  home  seems  to  be  to  bring  him  home 
in  a  box,  and  even  that  method  is  not  always  effectual. 
All  things  considered.  General  Lee  seems  to  have  said  very 
little  except  to  persons  otficially  authorized  to  hear.  He 
came  north  on  the  fastest  train  obtainable,  made  the  few- 
est possible  stops,  and  even  at  Richmond,  where  words 
were  almost  put  in  his  mouth,  he  was  exceedingly  chary 
of  uttering  them.  It  is  true,  though,  that  he  has  neglected 
to  say  some  things  which  might  have  qualified  the  mar- 
tial ardor  of  his  admirers.     If  he  could  have  assured  his 


friends  at  Richmond  that  General  Wey- 
ler  was  really  a  humane  gentleman,  but 
sadly  misunderstood,  the  effect  might 
have  been  pacificatory,  but  the  chance 
for  that,  alas  !  was  lost.  The  New  York 
Times  has  said  the  next  most  pacific 
thing  about  Weyler  in  pointing  out  that 
he  is  "not  a  typical  but  a  conventional 
Spaniard,  no  more  like  his  average  fel- 
low-countrymen than  the  acanthus  leaf 
on  a  pillar  is  like  a  leaf  that  grows." 
It  is  somehow  the  misfortune  of  Spain 
that  the  conventional  Spaniard,  like  the 
conventional  acanthus  leaf,  manages  to 
get  into  the  most  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  typical  growth  unfolds  and  t 
withers  unremarked. 

While   we   have   all   for  two   months 
past  been  living  on  from  day  to  da}^ 
our  militiamen  have  taken  even  shorter 
breaths  and  shorter  views  than  the  rest 
of  us,  and  have  lived  from  hour  to  hour 
and  from  minute  to  minute.     Only  per- 
sons who  have   come  in    contact  with 
members  of  the  National  Guard  can  real- 
ize in  what  a  state  of  expectation  they 
have  been  kept.     Traces  of  it  come  to 
notice  incidentally.     A  gentleman  says:  "Smith,  who  was 
to  have  dined  with  us  on  Tuesday,  cannot  come.     He  is  a 
— th  Regiment  man,  and  is  under  orders  to  be  within  im- 
mediate call."     When  you  meet  a  man  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  ask  him  (as  the  present  writer  did)  if  he  has  enlisted 
yet,  and  he  answers,  "  I  am  colonel  of  the  — th  Regiment," 
his  preoccupied   demeanor  brings  it  home  to   you  that 
there    is   something  out  of  common  in  the  wind.     The 
double-page  picture  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  of  an 
inspection  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  in  its  armory,  illus- 
trates the  sort  of  exercise  that  all  the  militiamen  are  getting. 
And  besides  the  regiments  already  organized  and  equipped, 
companies  of  volunteers  are  forming  and  drilling  all  over 
the  country. 

Princeton  University,  lying  back  a  safe  and  convenient 
distance  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  being  further 
protected  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  whom 
the  present  administration  is  in  courtesy  especially  bound 
to  safeguard  and  defend,  is  not  likely  to  be  blown  off  the 
earth  by  Spanish  shells  or  burned  out  by  Spanish  invaders, 
and  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to  profit  by  its  recent 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  Little,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  for  a  new  dormitory, 
like  the  new  Blair  dormitory  now  being  finished. 

Mr.  Little  is  described  as  a  Princeton  graduate  of  the 
class  of  '44,  a  bachelor  of  large  fortune,  seventy  -  three 
years  old,  an  active  Democrat,  and  a  very  ardent  sports- 
man. It  is  related  that  two  years  ago  he  was  caught 
in  the  crush  at  a  Yale-Princeton  baseball  match  and  badly 
hurt,  but  since  then,  as  before,  he  has  been  invariably 
present  at  Princeton  games.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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APOLIMA— ONE    OF    THE    SAMOAN    ISLANDS.-TIJ  b:    NATURAL    FORTUliSS    TO   WHICH    MATAAFA    WAS    FLEEING   WHEN    CAPTURED. 


MATA'AFA  IK  EXILE. 

jSTine  j^cars  ago  Mafa'afa  helped  tlie  United  States  in 
one  of  its  small  liours  of  bitterest  need. 

Now,  in  tlie  lapse  of  troubled  years,  iMata'afa,  no  longer 
a  king,  in  hours  wliose  bitter  need  weighs  down  his  soul, 
begs  the  United  Stales  to  give  him  help.  Wiien  he  helped 
our  perishing  sailors  struggling  in  tjje  deadly  seas  at  Apia 
on  that  fateful  Mareh  16,  1889,  he  did  not  stop  to  calculMte 
tliat  by  his  hum  inity  he  was  throwing  away  the  certainty 
of  victory  which  shnnld  crown  his  ambition  and  contirm 
liim  on  the  throne  of  Samf)a,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen 
by  his  race.  Now  that  he  is  wenring  out  his  decliidng 
years  in  lonely  exile,  cooped  on  Jalnit,  a  dismal  speck  of 
sand  under  tlie  equ;itor,  and  when  he  begs  the  United 
States  to  hell)  him,  he  is  far  too  proud  to  tell  of  what  he 
and  his  have  done  to  warrant  the  extension  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

IMata'afa,  whose  Christian  name  is  Josefa,  and  who  has 
lield  all  the  royal  titles  wiiicii  Samoa  can  confer,  is  the 
liead  of  that  famih'  which  Samoan  tradition  deduces  from 
llie  great  gods  of  old;  the  family  wliich  gave  Samoa  its 
kings  before  the  ^[nlietoa  family  even  had  a  name — and 
that  is  not  an  affair  of  \^esterday,  for  the  Malietoas  rmmber 
nine-and-twQnty  generations.  He  has  been  the  king  of 
Samoa  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  Samoa  in  his  favor, 
and  took  the  office  in  ol)edience  to  the  earnest  pleading 
of  his  riv;d,  jMnlietoa  Laupepa.  When  the  three  great 
powers  undertook  to  bring  peace  to  vexed  Samoa,  and 
ordained  that  Malietoa  should 
be  the  king,  even  though  it 
was  against  his  will  and  also 
against  the  Samoan  will,  ]\I;i- 
ta'afa  hastened  to  obey  the 
confounding  order  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germnny.  IMalietoa  be- 
came the  king  by  order  of 
the  consuls,  and  his  first  exer- 
cise of  such  sovereignty  as  he 
could  wield  under  the  P>('r1in 
Treaty  was  to  insist  upon  >La- 
ta'afa  shaiing  his  power  as 
vice-king.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment carries  failure  in  its  es- 
sence. Dissensions  were  fo- 
mented between  king  and 
vice-kinir;  self-seeking  while 
men  encouraged  the  nati\e 
Samoan  talent  for  double 
dealing;  Malietoa  and  Mii- 
ta'afa  were  forced  ai)art,  and 
Mata'afa  w;is  thrust  out  into 
rebellion. 

Remember  that  this  per- 
son had  been  king  l)y  the 
unanimous  choice  of  all  Sa- 
moa. Remember  that  he  was 
of  the  blood  royal  whose 
deeds  were  the  theme  of  ev- 
ery tradition  of  every  age  of 
Samoa,  bnck  through  all  the 
generations,  to  the  time  when 
Uie  great  god  Tangaloa  sat 
alone  in  heaven  and  created 
the  earth  out  of  coral  slabs, 
and  created,  first  of  mortal 
men,  the  Tupua  family  to 
rule  mankind — and  Mata'afa 
is  the  head  of  the  Tupuas. 


Remember  that  all  the  interests  which  fmd  gain  in  dis- 
order were  slyly  put  to  work  to  produce  the  rebellion. 

It  was  shortly  settled — one  battle  did  it.  Defeated  in 
the  affi-ay  at  Malic,  Mata'afa  escaped  to  the  island  of  ^la- 
nono,  intending  to  seek  refuge  in  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  which  the  might  of  nature  made  of  the  islet  of 
Apolima  when  it  let  the  sea  into  a  living  volcano  and  blew 
out  one  side  of  tlie  ci-ater,  where  a  narrow  and  tortuous 
pass  in  quiet  weather  affords  the  only  chance  by  which 
man  may  set  foot  upon  the  land.  The  war-vessels  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  appeared  in  hostile  force  be- 
fore ^lanono,  and  Mata'afa,  with  his  chiefs  and  tribesmen, 
surrendered.  In  ])unishment  for  this  rebellion,  Mata'afa 
and  ten  (.'hiefs  of  his  party  wei-e  sentenced  to  exile.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Secretary  of 
State,  approved  the  sentence,  and  regulai'ly  pays  its  third 
share  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners.  Mata'afa 
was  taken  first  to  Fakaofo.  in  the  Tokelau  group,  a  l^rit- 
ish  protectorate,  and  later  removed  to  Jaluit,  in  the  Ger- 
man colony  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  From  the  middle  of 
1893  to  the  present  day  the  chiefs  have  borne  the  torment 
of  exile. 

Exile  is  indeed  a  torment  to  the  islander  of  the  South 
Seas.  Listen  to  the  old  songs  of  the  Maori  and  the  Ha- 
waiian, of  the  man  of  the  Marc[uesas  and  Tahiti;  their 
one  and  only  theme  is  the  memoiy  of  the  dear  lands  from 
which  they  came  many  generations  ago,  that  westward 
land  which  bears  the  name  of  Savaiki,  Haw^aiki,  Hawaii, 
and  which  now  may  be  proved  to  be  Savaii  of  the  Sa- 
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moans.  Alone  of  all  Polynesians,  the  Samoans  have  no 
ancestral  tales  of  dear  lands  left  behind  and  long  adven- 
turous voyages  across  the  wild  Pacilic.  Hard  as  banish- 
ment from  his  own  land  is  to  any  Polynesian,  it  is  hardest 
of  all  to  the  Samoan,  who  has  no  consolation  in  the  thought 
of  the  exile  of  his  race.  This  in  itself  would  serve  to 
make  banishment  the  worst  of  punishments  to  Mata'afa. 
But  there  are  other  considerations.  Jaluit  is  no  such  fair 
land  as  Samoa.  It  has  no  mountains  rising  forest-clad 
from  the  verge  of  the  sea:  there  are  no  deep  bays  and 
sparkling  cascades.  Sand  alone  it  is,  a  flat  patch  of  glis- 
tening sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  There  the  cocoanut 
does  not  grow,  that  marvel  of  trees,  which  can  supply  in 
itself  every  need  of  the  Samoan  life.  The  baked  sand  will 
not  produce  the  taro,  which  is  the  st:iff  of  Samoan  life. 
Dull  monotony  instead  of  scenic  grandeur,  strange  foods 
as  unpalatable  as  they  are  new,  small  wonder  the  little 
band  of  exiles  is  slowly  but  surely  fading  under  the 
weight  of  broken  hearts. 

For  four  years  ]\Ialietoa  was  content  to  leave  his  gen- 
erous rival  in  exile.  The  thrive  gieat  powers  forgot  that 
a  king,  the  son  of  kings,  was  sutfering  in  his  banishment. 
The  kin  of  ^lala'afa  feared  to  ask  any  mitigation  of  the 
heavy  punishment  of  their  chief;  but  last  year  Samoan 
hearts  were  moved  with  a  spontaneous  wave  of  petition 
for  the  exiles. 

Word  was  brought  down  that  one  of  the  little  l)and  had 
died  in  distant  Jaluit.  To  live  in  exile  is  bad,  but  to  die 
away  from  friends  is  a  thing  every  Samoan  shudders  to 
contemplate.  Death  is  a  cer- 
emony in  Samoa ;  it  has  its 
rigid  etiquette,  not  one  point 
of  which  maybe  omitted.  Yet 
he  who  dies  away  from  home 
cannot  properly  die.  He  can- 
not make  the  long  speeches 
with  which  he  should  set 
forth  his  dying  wishes.  For 
him  there  can  be  baked  no 
funeral  feast;  no  songs  can  be 
sung  in  his  honor;  no  gn mes 
bring  his  family  forward  as 
the  envy  of  all  the  beholders. 
He  dies  in  Samoan  eyes  the 
death  of  a  dog. 

The  woid  came  down  that 
^lulipola,  of  Mata'afa's  party 
of  exiles,  had  thus  died,  and 
he  was  a  high  chief.  At  once 
every  thought  of  party  and 
faction  hi  the  tiny  kingdom 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  sense 
of  the  deep  disgrace  that  the 
uuhonored  death  of  the  chief 
had  brought  upon  all  Samoa. 
To  ever\'  Samoan  mind  there 
sprang  the  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  Mata'afa; 
that  if  he  did  not  soon  return, 
the  great  chief  himself  would 
be  claimed  by  the  same  death 
which  disgraces.  It  was  felt 
that  Samoa  would  be  forever 
disgraced  if  jVIata'afa  died  the 
unlionored  death.  This  is  a 
real  feeling  with  Pacific  isl- 
anders: the  Haw\aiian  knows 
his  land  doomed  by  the  death 
abroad  of  two  of  its  kings. 
At  once   the   return   of  Ma- 
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ta'afa  became  the  nnivei's.il  (Iciiiaiul  of  all  parties  in  tlie 
Sainoan  state.  ]\Ialit'l(>:i  Liiupepa  lold  the  consuls  tliat 
lie  should  be  foivncM-  dishonored  if  his  iireat  rival  shouhl 
die  in  distant  Jaluit.  Two-Uiirds  of  the  rebels  gave 
in  their  subnussion  to.Malietoa  in  order  that  the}^  nnght 
be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  return  of  iMata'afa,.  Idie  gov- 
ernment of  .Samoa  lias  formally  asked  of  the  three  great 
powers  tli(^  restoi'ation  of  all  the  ex  lies. 

Dissolved  in  tears,  the  son  of  I\Ia!a."afa  and  the  famil}' 
of  Mata'afa  and  his  holy  land  beg  that  their  father  and 
their  chit'f  may  be  brouuht  back  to  them  to  end  liis  bro- 
k(Mi  days.  They  promise  that  never  again  will  they  spur 
liini  to  ambitious  ])ui-poses,  content  thai  he  shall  live  btit 
as  the  chief  of  his  own  town,  the  fatlier  of  his  own  peo- 
ple.    Tliat  is  the  wish  of  all  Samoa. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  have 
the  gr.anting  of  this  re(|uest.  Germany  is  believed  to  be 
willing;  the  United  States  has  always  taken  the  stand 
that  the  exile  should  not  l)e  interminable,  and  is  now 
willing  to  auree  to  the  return  if  the  r>ther  ]iowers  so  de- 
cide. Great  Brit;iin  alone  remains  to  be  heaid  from;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  British  foreign  policy  will 
prove  now.  as  ever,  averse  to  letting  go  of  any  person  or 
place  on  which  it  has  once  seized. 


William  Churchill. 


POLITICS    AT   OTTAWA. 

W  mil  X  1 1 1  e  last  t  w  e  1  ve  months  C  a  1 1  ad  a  has  a  waken  ed 
to  the  fad  that  there  is  a  Senate  at  Ottawa,  and  the  out- 
standinii^  feature  of  the  pr(;sent  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  as  of  the  session  of  1897,  is  the  dominant 
position  occupied  by  the  Conservative  and  opposition 
majority  in  the  Senate.  At  the  general  election  in  1896 
the  Lib<M-als  secured  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  Laurier  administration  was  formed, 
the  majority  was  about  twenty-five.  At  the  by-elections 
since  1896  it  has  mounted  upwards,  until  now  the  govern- 
ment is  supported  in  the  L()wer  House  by  a  majority  of 
forty. 

In  the  Senate  the  sitnation  is  entirely  different.  Sena- 
tors are  appointed  !.)y  the  ]);irty  in  pow^n'.  Prior  to  1896 
the  Conservatives  had  been  in  power  for  eighteen  years, 
and  during  tlie  long  reuime  of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald,  and  ot'  the  four  (j)nservative  Premiers  who  succeeded 
him,  none  but  Conservatives  were  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Consequently  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  met  Parlia- 
ment as  Premier  in  the  autumn  of  1896  he  was  confronted 
with  a  Senate  in  which,  out  of  sevent3^-eight  members, 
not  more  than  twelve  were  adiierents  of  the  Liberal  party. 
All  the  vacancies  which  have  occurred  since  August,  1896, 
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have  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Liberals.  l^ut 
Senators  hold  office  for  life  ; 
they  never  retire  ;  and  after 
being  in  office  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  Laurier  government 
has  not  been  able  to  bring  up 
Its  numerical  strength  in  the 
Senate  to  twent}'.  The  Senate 
])nssesses  similar  ])o\\('is  to 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  can  reject  a  moia^v  bill,  but, 
neiiher  amend  nor  oriuinate 
one.  In  all  other  legislative 
matters  its  ])owers  are  equal 
with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Only  on  extremely  rare  oc- 
casions in  the  })eriod  I'rom  1878 
to  189(»  did  the  SiMiate  oppose 
any  of  the  Conservative^   gov- 
ernments.      In    those    days    a 
bid  which  had  originated  with 
the  cabinet,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved l»y  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  certain  to  ])ass  the 
Senate.       It    so    legul-irly    ac- 
('(q^ted  (^'ery  measure  thai  peo- 
ple ceased  to  tai<e  any  interest 
in    its    proceediims,    and     for 
years  it  vxas  neglectcMl  by  the 
]>i-ess.     The   newspa])(M'  refer- 
ences to  the  Senate  were  eontined  to  proposals  tor  its  abo- 
lition,    'lliese  ])ro])osals  for  reform  or  abolition  had  the 
support   of  the  jjiberals  when  they   were   in   o))p,osition  ; 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  caiiK;  into  ollice  on  a  progiamme, 
drawn  up  at  the  Ottawa,  Lb.eral  Convention  of  1898,  in 
which  a  reform  of  the  Senate   was  one  of  the  foremost 
demands. 

No   legislation   with  which   the   Senate  could  interfere 
was  submitted  to  Parlianu'tit  by  the  Lsiurier  government 
until    1897.      Then    the    Senate" 
asserted   itself,  and    threw   out 
three   bills  which   h;id   passed 
the  House  of  Commons.     The 
most  important  w^as  a  govern- 
ment   measure    for    (^xtendiuL^ 
the  Inteicolonial  IJailway  fiom 
Levis  to  Monti'eal. 

The  Intercoloniad  is  a  gov 
eminent  -  owned  railway.  Jl 
Ix'gins  at  St..  John,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  connects  that 
city  with  Halifax  and  (^uebtH'. 
The  line  was  built  as  a  condi- 
tion of  confederation,  in  order 
to  connect  the  maritime  ])rov- 
inces  with  those  of  (Quebec 
and  Ontario.  It  cost  over 
155,000.000,  and  >o  far  has 
never  earned  ev(Mi  its  woi'king 
expenses.  AVhen  the  Laurier 
government  came  into  ])ower 
it  was  conceived  that  the  line 
might  be  ma(i(^  to  j)ay  at  least 
working  (expenses  if  it  were 
continued  from  L(wis  to  3L)n- 
treal,  and  the  bill  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  proviiied 
for  ninety  -  nine  -  year  lea^i^s 
with  the  Di-ummond  (^mnty 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  i  ail  way 
companies,  whose  lines  were  to 
be  used  in  reaching  ^Montreal. 

The  Senate  took  the  ground 
that  the  bargains  with  the  two 

railway  companies  were  improvident,  and  it  was  insist- 
ed, in  connection  with  the  Drummond  County  bargain, 
that  that  line  was  being  taken  over  by  the  government 
cliiefly  in  order  that  tlie  Liberals  in  tlie  province  of 
Quebec  might  unburden  themselves  of  campaign  debts 
incurred  in  1896.  The  partisan  Liberal  newsi)apers  de- 
nounced the  Senate  for  its  interference.  On  the  other 
liand,  independent  newspapers  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  was 
on  its  side,  and  that  by  its  action  on  the  Intercolonial  the 
Senate  did  much  to  (iemonstrate  the  utility  of  a  second 
chamber  in  the  Dominion  Pailiament.  Evidence  forth- 
coming in  the  session  of  1898  has  shown  that  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  will  save  a.  million  dollars  to  the  Dominion 
Ti'casury  if  the  complete  plan  of  extending  the  Inter- 
colonial is  carried  out  according  to  the  government's 
amended  scheme. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  Senat(>  in  1897  gave  unusual  in- 
terest to  its  procetMiings  in  tlie  present  session.  Railway 
measures  occupied  much  attention  last  session,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  this  session,  at  which  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament will  have  to  sanction  some  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing railway  connection  with  the  Canadian  Yukon 
country. 

One  scheme  has  ali'cady  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  has  failed  in  the  Senate  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Intercolonial  scheme  of  lS97came  to  gri(d'.  'Idie  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Laurier  goveinment  was  for  a  railway 
from  ']\'legra])h  Creek  on  the  StickccMi  i-ii\'er  to  the  head 
of  'J'eslin  Lake,  from  which  place  Dawson  City  can  be 
r(^ached  in  steameis  by  way  of  ti.e  Ilootalinqua,  the  Lewes, 
and  the  Yukon  rivei-s.  Ten  days  l)efore  Parliament  met, 
the  Lauiier goveinment  caim^  to  an  aureement  with  .Mes-rs. 
^Mackenzie  A^  Mann,  well  known  railway  contractors  and 
sir(H't-c;ir  m;»gnat(>s.  to  construct  a  liiu;  from  Tel(-gra])h 
Ci-eek  to  Teslin  Lake.  According  to  the  jdan,  it  was  to  be 
a  narrow-uauge  railway  150  miles  long.  Tlie  contractors, 
before  ajqiroachina'  the  Dominion  iiovernment,  had  securcHl 
a  subsidy  of  >^^^25, 000  from  the  ]>rovinceof  Piiitish  Colum- 
bia. They  weic  to  receive  from  the  Ottawa  govennnent 
laml  grants  at  the  rate  of  25,0()()  aci'es  for  each  mile  of 
railway  constructed.  They  wer(^  al>o  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  Sjiccial  rates  for  jiasseiiLrers  and  fi'eiiiht  for  t(Mi 
years,  and  a  monopoly  of  railway  communication  between 
ihe  Canadian  Yukon  country  and  the  coast  was  given  to 
Ihem,  as  th(^  Dominion  government  aureed  not  to  give  any 
aid  to  any  railway  having  a  terminus  in  the  United  States 
Territory  of  Alaska. 
No  bids  were  called  for  by  the  government  for  the  con- 


struction of  the  railway.  No  preliminary  correspondence 
passed  between  the  government  and  the  contractors.  The 
contractors  had  been  associated  with  the  Dominion  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  in  a  Manitoba  railway  undertaking, 
when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  of  the  Manitoba 
provincial  government,  and  apparently  on  his  introduc- 
tion the  Laurier  government  made  its  bargain  with  the 
contractors.  Before  Parliament  met,  the  government  an- 
nounced the  Stickeen-Teslin  line  as  an  all-Canadian  route; 
and  through  its  principal  organ  in  the  press  il  blazoned 
the  scheme  foUh  after  the  fashion  of  a  to^vn-lot  boom. 
The  government  evidently  expected  to  obtain  the  immedi- 
ate sanction  of  Piirliament  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  it  established  an  all-Canadian  I'oute,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther ground  that  the  railway  was  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent friction  with  the  United  States  over  the  outfitting 
and  transport  trade,  and  also  as  a  means  of  getting  sup- 
plies into  the  Y^ukon  country  in  time  to  prevent  panic  and 
disaster  in  the  winter  of  1898. 

These  arguments  carried  the  bill  through  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  but  when  it  reaclnMl  the  S(mate  they  liad  no 
weight.  The  government  newspapers  now  insist  that  the 
billwas  not  dealt  with  on  its  merits;  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  was  dictated  solely  by  blind  partisanship.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Senators  who  opposed  the  bill,  and 
ultimately  lejected  it,  soon  discovered  tlie  obviously  weak 
paits  in  the  government  case,  and  in  particular  they  laid 
great  stiess  on  the  enormous  land  giant.  They  contended 
that  a  grant  of  nearly  4.000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  gotd- 
bearinu-  country  of  the  Yukon  was  an  exc(\ssive  compen- 
sation for  the  construction  of  150  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
railway.  The  only  defence  of  the  government  to  this 
part  of  the  scheme  was  that  the  contraciors  would  not  ac- 
cept less — a  singulai'ly  feeble  defence  in  view  of  the  fact 
tlnit  an  opportunity  of  undertaking  the  Avork  was  given 
toonlyone  linn  of  contractors.  Another  argument  urged 
by  the  government  was  that  the  lands  might  not  be  worth 
much,  and  tliat  both  for  the  g()V(^rnment  and  the  contrac- 
tors the  land  grant  was  very  much  of  a  gamble.  These  de- 
fences were  unavailing  with  the  Senate  majority.  Nor  was 
much  more  heed  given  to  mysterious  hints  thrown  out  bv 
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government  speakers  that  if  there  were  no  railway  there 
might  be  danger  of  sometliing  like  a  Jameson  raid  in  the 
Yukon  country  which  the  Canadian  government  might 
not  be  able  to  quell.  The  bill  went  the  way  of  the  Inter- 
colonial bill  of  last  session,  and  it  is  apparently  no  more 
regretted  by  the  people  of  Canada  than  the  break-down 
of  the  proposed  ninety-nine-year  leases  with  the  Drum- 
mond County  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  majority,  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Lower  House,  emphatically  claim  that  the  Senate  to-day 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Canada 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  except  in  government 
newspapers  there  does  not  seem  much  disposition  to  dis- 
pute this  claim. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Y'ukon  coun- 
try has  been  made  unmistakably  plain  b}^  the  govern- 
ment's exposition  of  its  railway  policy  and  its  insistence 
that  it  involved  no  subsidies  fi-om  the  Dominion  Treasury. 
The  Y^ukon  country  is  to  be  made  self-sustaining.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Dominion  government  that  the 
cost  of  making  it  more  accessible,  or  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing civil  government  there,  shall  throw  any  burdens  on 
the  people  of  Canada.  From  free-miners'  licenses,  from 
customs  duties,  from  the  sale  of  liquor  ])ei'mits,  from  the 
sale  of  leases  for  dredging  the  rivers,  from  claim-registra- 
tion fees,  and  from  mining  r(n  aUies,  it  is  expected  that  the 
revenue  obtained  in  the  Y'ukon  country  will  be  sufhcient 
to  pav  the  heavy  charges  of  maintaining  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  police  and  military  posts,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  administrator's  office,  and  the  cost  of  establishing 
civil  and  criminal  courts  at  Dawson. 

Theie  has  been  some  objection  from  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ten-percent,  gold-mining 
royalty.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  United  States  does 
not  exact  any  royalty  from  miners,  and  that  the  costs  and 
difficulties  attending  placer  mining  in  tlie  CanadianY^ukon 
are  so  considerable  that  the  miner  to  whom  success  comes 
is  entitled  to  all  the  gold  he  finds.  But  the  royalty  has 
already  been  reduced  from  twenty  per  cent.,  at  which -it 
was  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  the  mining  excitement  of 
the  summer  of  1897,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  further  re- 
duced. As  mining  claims  can  be  taken  up  by  all  comers 
without  question  as  to  nationality,  the  government  holds 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tlie  miners  will  be 
other  than  Canadians,  and  that  it  is  only  equitable  tiiat 
these  new-comers  to  Canada  should  make  some  return  for 
the  opportunities  offered  them,  and  for  the  good  order  and 
good  government  which  the  Dominion  government  guar- 
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antees  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  the  far-away 
gold-bearing  regions  of  the  Yukon  territory. 

Wliile  questions  airectinn-  the  Yukon  territory  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  during  the  early  weeks  of  tlie 
session,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of'every  other  subject,  op- 
portunity was  found  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  some  discussion  of  the  trade  relations  betw^een  Canada 
and  Great  Briiain.  So  far  last  year's  tariff  preferences  in 
favor  of  England  have  had  no  very  appreciable  effect  on 
British  trade.  The  official  returns  for  1896-7  show  that 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  still  mounting  up- 
wards, while  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  declining, 
and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  smaller  than  in  any  ye;ir 
since  confederation.  The  answer  of  the  government  to  these 
figures  is  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Canadian  preferences 
for  England  will  not  be  felt  until  after  July,  1898,  when 
the  duties  on  British  goods  will  be  reduced  one-fourth. 
At  the  present  time  the  reduction  is  one-eighth.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  now  holds  that  there  is  no  hope  for  preferen- 
tial terms  for  Canadian  exports  in  Great  Britain.  Forty- 
six  countries  have  been  admitted  to  the  preferential 
schedules  of  the  Fielding  tariff,  many  of  them  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties  existing  between  the  countries  so  ad- 
mitted and  Great  Britain.  When,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  iVfr.  Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  m^vde 
his  annual  financial  statement,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  the  l)udget  resolutions,  a  rearrangement  was 
brought  about,  and  the  tariif  of  1898  was 
so  constructed  as  to  establish  a  S3siem  of 
preferences  exclusively  for  Great  Britain 
and  Briiish  colonies,  to  come  into  opera- 
lion  in  July,  There  were  no  othei'  im- 
portant alteralions  in  the  tariff,  under 
which  duties  on  imports  from  non-British 
countries  now  average  thirty- three  per 
cent.  The  Liberals,  when  in  opposition, 
were  tariff  reformers.  They  now  hoUl 
that  these  duties  are  too  high,  and  Mr. 
Fielding  gave  an  emphatic'warning  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  that  they  must 
not  regard  them  as  permanent,  and  that 
future  changes  in  the  tariif  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  trade. 


ENGLAI^D'S    DIFFICULTIES 
IN   INDIA. 

LlJNDI    KOTAL,  KhVBF.R    Pa8S, 

Febi-itari/  14,  i<S9H'. 

No  one  who  has  not  crossed  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India  and  personally 
combated  the  difficulties  of  travel  that 
have  to  be  encountered  there  can  well 
conceive  how  a  few  semi-savage  tribes 
have  been  able  to  hold  in  check  for  near- 
ly half  a  year  a  well  -  equipped  Briiish 
army  of  a  strength  of  over  live  brigades. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a 
section  of  the  Bori,  or  Boree,  Pass,  which 
leads  from  the  Ivhyber  at  a  point  oidy  an 
hour's  march  from  Lundi  Kotal  (at'^the 
Afghan  end  of  the  Ivhyber)  into  the  Ba- 
zar Valley,  which  w-as  and  is  an  Afridi 
stronghold,  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the 
places  that  troops  and  their  baggage- 
trains  must  penetrate  in  order  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  enemy. 

In  December  a  biigade  was  sent  up  the 
Bazar  Valley  to  scour  it  and  then  cross 
into  the  Khyber  tln'ough  this  pass.  On 
maturer  consideration,  however,  it  was 
decided  not  to  risk  so  dangerous  [in  ex- 
periment as  tins  was  likely  to  prove, 
even  with  lightly  equipped  troops,  and 
accordingly,  after  devastating  the  valley, 
the  brigade  doubled  back  on  its  tracks 
and  entered  the  Khyber  at  Fort  Ali  JVlus- 
jid,  a  day's  march  nearer  India.  A  few 
days  ago  a  reconn(jissance  of  the  danger- 
ous pass  w^as  made  fi'om  Lundi  Kotal  by 
General  Hammond,  and  i)hotographs  of 
the  nearer  detlles  of  the  route  were  taken 
by  Surgeon-Lieutenant  E.  E.  Waters,  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  From  the 
general's  report  of  this  reconnoissance, 
and  the  photogra[)hs,  it  was  decided  by 
the  authorities  that,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  the  Bori  Pass  would  best  be 
left  alone. 

Why   even   a    strong   British   column 
should    shirk    attempting    to    penetrate 
such  a  gorge  as  that  shown  in  the  Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant's photograph  is  a  question  that  can  be 
readily  answered  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  warfare  employed  by  the  tribesmen  in  these  parts. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  understood  that  when  a  col- 
umn advances  through  the  country  hereabouts  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  have  to  be  taken.  The  Afridis,  who 
know  every  inch  of  the  hills  through  Avhich  the  ti'oops 
have  to  pass,  generally  make  no  opposition  whatever  to 
an  advancing  party.  When  the  main  column  has  gone 
by,  howx^ver,  they  emerge  from  tlieir  caves  or  otlier  Idd- 
ing- places  and  harass  the  comparatively  unprotected 
rearguard.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  defiles 
through  wdiich  it  has  to  di'ag  itself,  the  British  colunui 
is  often  six  or  even  eight  miles  in  length,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  halt  the  entire  force  so  as  to  give  any  effec- 
tive assistance  to  the  rear-guard,  which,  for  its  part,  can 
ill  afford  to  delay  its  retirement.  Therefore  the  enemy 
feels  comparatively  safe  in  attacking  it,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  aware  that  he  cannot  be  pursued,  and  mayhap  deci- 
mated, as  would  assuredly  happen  did  he  make  his  dem- 
onstration on  the  advance  party,  or  main-guard,  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day.  In  order  to  minimize  the  danger 
accruing  from  such  attacks,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out 
flanking  parties  on  either  side  of  an  advancing  column, 
to  crown  all  the  adjacent  heights  and  ridges  wTience  it 
might  be  fired  upon  by  the  excellent  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy.  The  troops  composing  these  Hanking  parties 
stretch  out  fan  like,  and  picket  the  crests  of  the  ridges, 
whence  they  can  command  tlie  pass  itself  and  the  sky-line 
of  the  next  outside  ridge  of  hills,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
hollows.  They  remain  in  these  positions  until  the  entire 
column  has  passed,  when  they  are  gradually  withdrawn. 


Those  in  the  fartliest  rear  are  first  to  curl  in,  as  it  were,  on 
llie  (Mid  of  the  marching  column;  then,  |)icket  by  picivet, 
the  rest  follow  suit— no  picket  deserting  its  |)ost"unril  all 
those  that  were  behind  it  have  fallen  into  the  line  of  march. 

xit  tins  jinicture  it  is  tliat  the  Afridis,  who  have  Ixicn 
in  hiding  all  day,  come  tlo.,'king  over  the  ridue  relin- 
quished by  the  thinking  parlies,  and  engage  the  retir- 
ing troops  in  wliat  is  known  as  a  rear  guard  action. 
Being  confident  of  inununily  from  [uirsuit,  the}'  can 
afford  to  be  bold  in  their  tactics  ;  but,  though  intrepid 
fighters,  they  are  generally  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
self-protection,  anil  use  wonderful  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  finding  cover.  They  are  unhani[)ered  by  baggjige,  and 
can  skip  about  the  sIilhu-  .sides  of  the  hills  like  chamois, 
and  have  every  advantage  over  the  regular  troops,  who 
have  to  hang  together,  and  dare  not  either  desert  the  trail- 
ing transport  or  lose  iheir  main  column. 

Now  the  canyon  like  walls  of  the  Bori  Pass  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  same  sort  of  rugged  hills  that  hem  in  the 
Khyber.  They  are  honey combeti  with  the  burrowed  caves 
of  the  shepherds,  and  cut  up  by  nullahs  or  gorges.  Many 
of  the  Afridis,  who  can  stalk  into  the  Khyber  and  cut  the 
field  telegraph  wires  every  night  they  choose,  and  who 
can  even  shoot  British  troops  Vithiirthree  miles  of  the 
camp  at  Lundi  Kotal  in  broad  daylight,  reside  in  and 
about  the  l>ori  Pass,  and  could  have  high  old  times  with 
the  rear-guard  of  an}-  force  sent  to  penetrate  it. 
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ABOUT   TWO    MILES    SOI'TH 

tlie  RecoimuisMiiice 


As  likely  as  not  they  would  let  the  main  body  through, 
and  wait  for  the  unfortunate  tlankiim-  parti(^s.  Then, 
when  the  men  composing  these  sought  to  folhuv  through 
the  fiv(.^-foot  clef!  in  the  inoujitain  side,  they  would  (piietly 
peep  out  from  tlieir  lairs  amonii,-  the  roeks  nnd  exleiininate 
the'  retrc.'aling  soi<iie!-s  with  Lee-Met  ford  magazine-ritles 
or  other  ser\  ieeabic  Wi'ajions  ea})tui'ed  or  stolen  from  the? 
British  inv;iders. 

Xo  doubt  the  ]>ass  Would  be  ullimalely  forced,  but,  so 
far  as  the  British  aic  concerned,  it  woukl  vc^iy  jM-obably 
b(>  a  bloodsome  job,  and  the  u'ame  would  scarcelv  be  wortli 
the  candle. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  audacity  of  the 
tribesmen  who  itdiabit  this  jiarticular  spot,  one  may  men- 
tion an  episode  that  occuri'ed  a:  cou[>ie  of  days  ago.  At 
about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  11  a  pri- 
vate of  the  4th  Gurkhas  ^vent  out  to  the  lines,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  walls  of  Lundi  Kotal,  where  the 
brigade  is  encam|)(Ml.  Ther(^  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
four  Afridis,  three  of  whom  were  armed  with  rifies  and 
one  with  a  sword.  He  had  not  time  to  give  a  squeak  l)e- 
fore  he  was  carried  away  by  the  sinewy  tribesmen.  They 
took  him  down  the  Khyber  to  tlu^  l>ori  Pass,  and  through 
it  to  Karunma,,  in  the  Bazar  Valley,  where  they  held  a 
discussion  aniMit  the  advisability  of  "killing  him  there  and 
then.  Possibly  they  were  only  trying  to  terrify  the  little 
chap:  anyhow,  he  contrived  to  beg  a  respite,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  ju'omised  to  lead  his  captors  to  a 
hidden  store  of  riiles  if  his  neck  was  spared.  His  propo- 
sition was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  sent  olf  with  three  armed 
men  to  secure  the  coveted  weapons.  As  these  existed 
purely  in  his  imagination,  he  started  out  on  his  search  in 


a  most  unenviable  state  of  mind.  AVlien  passing  a  deep 
nullah,  in  which  there  were  many  caves  and  considerable 
long  grass,  he  jumped  over  and  escaped.  A  few  shots 
were  fired  in  his  direction,  but  nnssed  him,  and  he  con- 
trived to  find  his  wa}^  to  a  niglit  iiicket  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, stationed  in  ;i  village  a  cou|)le  of  miles  from  canip, 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  18th  inst.,  just  thirty- 
six  hours  after  his  capture.  It  recpiins  genuine  pluck  to 
induce  four  ill-clad  Atiidis  toapiirotich  within  whispering 
distance  of  a  hostih^  brigade's  encampment  and  carry  oE  a 
soldier  therefrom  ;  but  then  at  Baia,  within  an  easy  march 
of  Peshawar,  they  hjive  cre})t  up  to  the  breastworks  under 
cover  of  night  and  pelted  stones  at  the  sentries,  so  as  to 
force  them  to  call  out  the  guard.  AVhen  the  guard  turned 
out,  they  poured  a  volley  into  it  and  disappeared. 

Since  the  trouble  conunenced  on  the  frontier  last  sum- 
mer there  have  been  over  2000  casualties  (killed,  wounded, 
and  missing)  among  the  Britisli  troops,  white  and  native. 
This  large  figure  does  not  include  camp-followers— mule- 
drivers,  carriers,  and  the  like— hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  lost,  but  no  count  been  kept  of  them.  The  most  no- 
ticeable item  in  the  list  of  casualties  is  the  prodigious  per- 
centage of  white  officers  who  have  been  pic-ked  olf;  and 
the  next  consideration  is  tlie  equally  prodigious  percen- 
tage of  fatalities.  The  British  (white)  cas'ualties  num- 
bered 668  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these  138,  or  a  fraction 
under  20  per  cent.,  were  commissioned  officers,  43  of  wdiom 
were  killed  and  00  wounded.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  since  died  in  hospital.  In 
other  words,  every  second  hit  w^as  fatal. 
Among  the  non-commissioned  officeis 
and  men  the  death-rate  from  war  casual- 
ties was  not  so  great— only  120  killed  to 
415  wounded,  or,  loughly  estimated,  two 
h  i !  s  out  o  f  e  v  e  r}-  n  i  n  e  w  e  re  fa  t  a  1 .  A  m  o n  g 
the  native  troops,  821  were  killed  and  907 
W()und(Hl,  which  means,  in  effect,  that 
over  26  per  cent,  of  the  hits  were  imme- 
diately fatal.  TheS(!  figures  show  that 
what  looked  like  a  "little"  war  some 
months  ago  has  eventuated  more  seri- 
ously than  any  person  who  has  kei)t  but 
casually  informed  regarding  its  happen- 
ings miiiht  be  inclined  to  imaii'ine. 

E.  A.  I\I. 

THE    DANISH  WEST   INDIES, 
OU  THE  VILGIN   ISLANDS. 

Ke(I':^"T  events  have  di'awni  attention 
anew  to  the  Danish  West  Indies.  i\Iany 
ani(des  hav(^  appeared  in  the  press 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  ncAvspapers  of 
the  United  Statics,  anent  them.  In  an 
able  editorial,  IVu'  Colovien  dUil  b.idia,  in 
its  issue  of  January  \T^  last,  dis(uissed  the 
(piestion  hi  c.vti  nso.  Foreign  rumors  said 
that  German}',  England,  and  the  United 
States  wanletl  the  islands.  That  Ger- 
many wanted  a  foothold  in  ihe  west,  and 
the  like.  We  that  as  ii  may,  tlie  fate  of 
Denmark's  West  Indian  possessions  has 
no  Chinese  features  "of  a  consecrated 
type." 

The  Danish  islands  in  the\^irgin  group 
are  three  in  number.  Tliey  ate  sej);u-a1ed 
from  one  another  by  a  distance  (d"  six 
miles  between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John, 
and  of  forty  miles  between  Santa  Cruz, 
or  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 

Their  cond)ined  a!<-a  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  s(|uare  ndles.  I^)[)ulation 
about  ;U,0(;0,  the  bulk  of  it  being  of 
African  de-^cent.  with  ahout  oOOO  whites. 
St.  John  and  Sanla.  Cruz  are  the  pro- 
duct i\e  islands,  their  e^iiief  exports  be- 
ing snuar  and  rum.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles proper  lo  tiie  ti-opics  grow  luxuri- 
antly. St.  Tlionnis  in  ihe  old  siav(i  di\\A 
produc(Ml  large  (luanlilies  <>f  sugar  and 
rum. 

The  island  ha\ing  tit  t  i-aci  ions  for  any 

intending  pui'chasei-  is  St.  J'homas.     Its 

inq)Oj-tance  is  due  wholly  to  its  excellent 

geogi'aphical    and    strategic    j)osition,  its 

great  natural  advantages  o]i  the  Atlantic 

highway,  and  its  large   and  wholly  safe 

deep-w^ater  harbor;  tlie  latter  practically 

landlocked.     The  entrance  is  divided  by 

a  rocky  islet,  used  as  a  light-house  station. 

It  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  effective 

picture  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  an 

incoming  steamer.     Passing  to  tlie  right 

of  the  rocky  islet  the  steamer  describes  a  half -circle  and 

then  anchors,  or  goes  alongside^  a  pier. 

The  capital  is  Charlotte^  A  ma  lie,  l)ut  it  is  generally 
known  to  the  world  as  St.  Thomas.  The  harbor  is  some- 
what oval  in  shape;  along  its  curving  shores  lies  that 
picturesque  West  Indian  city.  The  streets  nearest  the 
water  are  occupied  by  public  buildings,  warehouses,  and 
shops;  the  city  is  built  upe)n  the  sides  of  three  hills.  As 
the  houses,  amid  trees  and  tropical  vegetation,  rise  above 
one  another  in  t(U"races,  a  v(  ry  })retty  effect  is  produced, 
the  hills  near  and  distant  making  an  effective  })ackground. 
When  at  anchor  tlu^  capital  all  but  encircles  one,  save 
on  the  side  when;  the  nai'row  entrance;  is  tin;  portal  to  the 
vast  blue  Atlantic.  At  night  the  effect  of  the  many  lights 
on  the  liill-sides  gives  an  rulded  charm,  making  an  old-time 
but  novel  scene  to  strangf^i's. 

The  view  by  daylight  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the  city 
is  very  pleasing.  B(^low  the  ciiy,  beyond  the  pretty  har- 
bor dotted  with  shipping,  on  one  of  the  outer  crescents 
to  the  right  as  one  looks  down  on  the  harbor,  are  the 
coal-docks.  There  steamers  of  tlie  heaviest  drauglit  can 
lie  alongside  and  coal.  The  large  dry  dock  and  the  ocean 
cable  system  must  not  be  forgotten;  they  are  owned  by 
British  companies.  Away  to  the  extretiui  left,  on  a  dis- 
tant elevation,  there  is  an  old-time  tower,  whose  histor}^ 
blends  with  the  shadowy  past  when  France  placed  the 
island  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Whether 
built  as  an  early-day  tower,  or  owing  to  its  location 
commanding  the  sea,  near  and  distant,  it  was  admirably 
adapted  for  either  purpose.  There  are  many  fantastic 
ti'aditions  regarding  it.  The  masses  say  it  is  haunted. 
In   the  near  past  St,  Thomas  was   the    great   trading 
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centre  of  the  West  Indies.  There  merchants  from  all 
p  irts  of  the  West  Indies,  ^lexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  met  to  make  their  purcliases.  It  was  a  hive  of 
industry  and  a  mone3"-making  place.  Vessels  from  Eng- 
hmd  and  ihe  Continent  there  discharged  their  transat- 
huitic  cargoes,  and  seeured  r(^turn  cargoes  and  passengers 
from  thi;  inter-colonial  boats,  as  they  were  called.  St. 
Thomas  liad  reached  its  zenith.  Later  the  others  islands 
— English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch — sent  their  mer- 
chants and  buyers  direct  to  the  Continent  and  England, 
buying  in  the  home  markets  and  having  the  goods  shipped 
direct.  From  that  lime  its  commerce  commenced  to  de- 
cline. The  IiOy;d  jMail  Steam  Packet  Conipan}^  of  South- 
ampton transferred  its  workshops  to  British  islands  — 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  From  being  a  soui'ce  of  income 
to  Denmark  it  became  an  expense,  despite  ligid  and  faith- 
ful economy. 

The  city  of  Charlotte  Amnlie  is  clean  and  healthy.  At 
one  tirne  it  had  an  unenviable  history  as  a  pest  hole,  but 
all  of  that  is  of  the  past.  Modern  sanitary  science  luis 
changed  it.  From  November  to  May  it  has  a  fine,  equable, 
tropical  climate,  and  is  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  summers  at  sea-level  ai-e  hot,  but,  like  Jamaica,  the 
idghts  are  cool,  and  slumber  is  lefreshing. 

The  people  of  the  West  Indies,  one  and  all,  be  they 
Dainsh,  English,  French,  or  Spanish,  are  noted  for  their 
genial  hospitality.  It  is  a  "condition,  and  not  a  theory." 
Once  partaken  of,  it  will  ever  remain  a  pleasant  memory. 

A  well-known  Danish  writer,  Mr.  G.  O.  Gyllich,  for 
many  years  a  i-esident  of  St.  Thomas,  now  of  Copenhagen, 
has  rightly  written  that  St.  Thomas  may  be  made  a  ma- 
rine stronghold  of  the  first  order.  Fortifications  added  to 
its  rocky  coast  would  make  it  an  impregnable  naval  sta- 
tion— a  key  to  tlie  West  Indies. 

To-day,  when  coal  is  as  essential  to  the  modern  fighting- 
machine  as  breath  is  to  man,  coal  must  be  had,  and  that 
at  short  intervals,  particularly  when  we  know  that  the 
steam  radius  of  many  war-vessels  is  so  small,  owing  to 
the  small  space  devoted  to  bunker  room.  Nations  hav- 
ing navies  and  commerce  to  protect  must  have  coaling 
and  supply  stations. 

Without  any  official  knowledge,  it  seems  wdiolly  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Danish  islands  may  be  had  for  a  "  con- 
sideration." They  have  ceased  to  be  useful  to  Denmark. 
Their  value  to  any  power  with  an  extensive  littoral  and 
rapidly  d(;veloping  foreign  commerce  will  be  inestimable. 
A  navy  of  modern  fighting-machines,  without  coaling  sta- 
tions, in  peace  or  war,  will  mean  maritime  paralysis  when 
war  occurs.  The  lanes  of  commerce  must  be  kept  oi)en 
and  ])rote:'ted.  Nations,  like  individuals,  to-day  ai'C  mea- 
sured by  their  power  to  maintain  honor  with  dignity,  and 
peace  with  prosperity. 

St.  Thomas  is  rocky.  It  has  an  area  of  twenty-three 
square  miles;  population  estimated  at  15,000.  St.  John 
also  is  rocky.  Jt  has  an  area  of  twenty-one  square  nules, 
and  a  popuhition  estimated  at  1000.  It  has  many  tracts 
that  are  productive.  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz  (Holy  Cross), 
is  the  largest  and  most  productive.  Its  area  is  ninety- 
eight  square  nnles;  population  about  18,000.  Its  capital 
is  Christ iansted,  Denmark  sends  a  governor,  who  rep- 
resents imperial  interests.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
1848.  Coolie  labor  was  introduced  in  1863.  Islands  pur- 
chased by  Denmark  in  1783. 

WoLFiiED  Nelson,  FTl.G.S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE    FLIGHT    OF   THE    LITTLE    PLAYMATE. 

WE  carried  Dessauer  back  to  the  boat  wdth  the 
utmost  tenderness,  the  Prince  walking  by  liis 
side,  and  ofttinu^s  taking  his  hand.  I  followed 
behind  them,  more  than  a  little  sad  to  think 
that  my  troul)les  should  have  caused  so  good  and  true  a 
man  so  dangerous  a  wound.  For  though  in  a  young  man 
the  scalp  wound  would  have  healed  in  a  week,  in  a  man 
of  the  High  Councillor's  age  and  delicacy  of  constitution 
it  might  have  the  most  serious  effects. 

But  he  himself  made  light  of  it. 

"I  needed  a  leech  to  bleed  me!"  he  said.  "I  was 
coward  enough  to  put  off  the  kindly  surgery,  and  here 
our  young  friend  has  provided  me  one  without  cost.  His 
last  operation,  too,  and  so  no  fee  to  pay.  I  am  a  fortunate 
man." 

We  came  to  the  gate  of  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg. 

My  Lady  Princess  met  us,  pale  and  obviously  anxious, 
wiih  lips  compressed,  and  a  strange  cold  glilter  in  her 
emerald  eyes. 

"So  sti'ange  a  thing  hath  happened,"  she  began. 

"No  stranger  than  hath  happened  to  us!"  cried  the 
Prince. 

"  AVhy,  what  hath  happened  to  you?"  she  demanded, 
quickly. 

"Your  fine  von  Reuss  hath  proved  himself  a  traitor. 
He  fought  a  duel  with  Hugo  here  all  in  chain  armor,  and 
when  found  out  he  whistled  his  rascals  from  the  covert 
to  slay  us  all.  But  we  bested  him,  and  he  is  over  the  hill, 
with  Jorian  and  Boris  hot  after  him!" 

"And  he  hath  not  gone  alone!"  said  the  Princess, 
and  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  excitement. 

"Not  gone  alone?"  said  the  Prince.  "What  do  you 
know  about  this  black  work?" 

"Because  Helene,  my  maid  of  honor,  hath  fled  to  join 
him!"  she  said,  looking  anxious,  like  one  who  perils  much 
upon  a  throw^  of  the  dice. 

I  laughed  aloud.  So  certain  w^as  I  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  thing  that  1  laughed  a  laugh  of  scorn,  I 
saw  the  sound  of  my  voice  jar  the  Lady  Ysolinde  like  a 
blow  on  the  face. 

"You  do  not  believe!"  she  said,  standing  straight  be- 
fore me. 

"  I  do  not  believe — I  know!"  answered  I,  curtly  enough. 

"  JSTevertheless,  the  thing  is  true,"  she  said,  with  a  curi- 
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ous  pleading  expression,  as  if  she  liad  been  charged  with 
wrong-doing  and  were  clearing  herself,  though  none  had 
accused  her  by  wcrd  or  look. 

"It  is  true,"  the  Princess  went  on;  "she  fled  from  the 
Palace  an  hour  before  sundown.  She  was  seen  mounting 
a  horse  belonging  to  von  Reuss  at  the  Wolfinark  gate, 
with  two  of  his  men  in  attendance  upon  her.  She  is 
known  to  have  received  a  note  by  the  hand  of  an  un- 
known messenger  an  hour  before." 

I  did  not  Avait  for  the  permission  of  the  Princess,  but 
tore  up  the  women's  staircase  to  Helene's  room,  where  I 
found  nothing  out  of  place — not  so  much  as  a.  fold  of  lace. 
After  a  hurried  look  around,  I  was  al)oui  to  leave  the 
room,  when  a  crumpled  scrap  of  paper,  half  hidden  by  a 
curtain,  caught  my  eye. 

I  stooped  fuid  ])icked  it  up.  It  was  written  in  an  un- 
known and  probably  disguised  hand — a  hand  cumbersome 
and  unclerkly: 

"  Come  to  me.     Meet  me  at  the  ^S^jlpherg.     I  need  you." 

Tliere  was  no  more;  the  signature  was  torn  away,  and 
if  the  letter  were  genuine  it  was  more  than  enough.  But 
no  thought  of  its  truth  or  of  the  falseness  of  Helene  so 
much  as  crossed  my  mind. 

To  tell  tlie  truth,  it  struck  me  from  the  first  that  the 
Lady  Ysolinde  might  have  placed  the  letter  there  herself. 
So  I  said  nothing  about  it  when  1  descended. 

The  Prince  met  me  Indf-way  up  the  stairs. 

"Well?"  he  question<Ml. 

"  She  is  gone,  eertainly,"  said  I;  "  wIkm'c  or  how,  I  do 
not  yet  know\  But  with  30ur  permission  I  will  pursue 
and  find  out." 

"Or,  I  presume,  witiiout  my  permission?"  said  the 
Prince. 

I  nodded;  for  it  was  vain  to  pretend  otherwise — foolish, 
too,  with  such  a  master. 

"Go.  then,  and  God  be  with  you!"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  believe  in  love!" 

And  in  ten  minutes  I  was  riding  towards  the  Wolfsberg. 

x\s  I  went  past  the  great  gibbet  which  had  made  an  end 
of  Ritterdom  in  Plassenburg,  1  noted  that  there  was  a 
gathering  of  the  hooded  folk — the  carrion-crows.  x\nd,  lo! 
there  befoie  me,  alread}-  aswing,  were  our  late  foes,  the 
twobravoes;  and  in  the  middle  the  dead  Cannstadt  tucked 
up  beside  them,  for  all  his  live  hundrcul  yeai's  of  ancestry, 
stamped  traitor  and  cowa^"  i  by  the  miller's  son,  who  mind- 
ed none  of  these  things,  but  understood  a  true  man  when 
he  met  him. 

I  pounded  along  my  way,  and  for  the  first  ten  miles  did 
well,  but  there  my  horse  stumbh^l  and  broke  a  leg  in  a 
wretched  mole-run  widened  by  the  winter  rains.  In  mercy 
I  had  to  kill  the  poor  beast,  and  there  I  was  left  without 
other  means  of  conveyance  than  my  own  feet. 

It  was  a  long  night  as  I  pushed  onward  through  the 
mire.  For  presently  it  had  come  on  to  rain — a  thick  dank 
rain,  which  whetted  through  all  covering,  yet  fell  soft  as 
caressing  on  tlie  skin. 

I  staid  in  a  farm-house  with  honest  folk,  who  right 
willingl_y  sat  up  all  night  about  the  lire,  snaring  on  chairs 
and  hard  settles  that  I  might  have  their  single  sleeping- 
chamber,  where,  under  strings  of  onions  and  odorous  dried 
lierbs,  I  rested  well  enough.  For  I  was  dead  tired  with 
the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  day — and  at  such  times 
one  often  sleeps  best. 

On  the  morrow  I  got  another  horse;  but  the  brute,  heavy- 
footed  from  the  plough,  was  so  slow  that,  save  for  the 
look  of  the  thing,  I  might  just  as  wt^II  have  been  afoot. 

Nevertheless,  I  pushed  towards  the  town  of  Thorn,  hear- 
ing and  seeing  naught  of  my  dear  Playmate,  though,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  I  asked  at  every  way-side  place. 

It  was  at  the  entering  in  of  the  strange  country  of  the 
brick-dust  that  I  met  Jorian  and  Boris.  They  were  lid- 
ing  excellent  liorses,  unblown  and  in  good  condition,  the 
winch,  when  I  asked  how^  they  came  by  them,  they  said 
that  a  man  gave  them  to  them. 

"  Jorian,"  said  I,  sharply,  "  where  have  you  been?" 

"  To  the  city  of  Thorn,"  said  he,  more  briskly  than  was 
his  wont,  so  that  I  knew  he  liad  tidings  to  communicate. 

"  Saw  you  the  Lady  Helene?"  I  asked  eagerly  of  them. 

He  shook  Ids  head,  yet  pleasantly. 

"Nay,"  said  he,  "1  saw^  her  not.  The  Red  Tower  is 
not  a  healthy  place  for  men  (^f  Plassenburg.  nor  yet  the 
White  Gate  and  the  house  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm. 
But  Mistress  Helene  is  in  safety,  so  much  Boris  and  I  are 
assured  of." 

"Not  with  von  Reuss?"  cried  I,  sudden  fear  thrilling 
in  my  voice  that  he  had  stolen  her  and  now  held  her  in 
captivity. 

Boris  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  that  I  must  not  hurry 
his  companion,  wdio  was  clearly  doing  his  best. 

"  She  is  with  Gottfried  Gottfried,  the  old  man,  your  fa- 
ther, and  is  safe." 

"Did  she  go  to  them  of  her  own  free  will,  or  did  my 
father  send  for  her?"  I  went  on,  for  much  depended  upon 
that  question. 

"  Nay,"  answ^ered  Jorian,  "that  I  know  not.  But  cer- 
tainly she  is  with  him  and  safe.  The  Count  is  with  his 
uncle,  and,  the,y  say,  also  safe — under  lock  and  key." 

"Good!"  quoth  Boris. 

"Let  us  all  three  go  back  to  Plassenburg  forthwith!" 
cried  I. 

"  Good!"  chorussed  both  of  them  together,  unanimously 
slapping  their  thighs.  "Choose  one  of  our  horses.  He 
was  a  good  man  who  gave  us  them.  We  wdsh  we  had 
known.  We  should  have  asked  him  for  another  w^hen 
we  were  about  it." 

So  I  rode  back  to  Plassenburg  on  the  farmer's  beast, 
sadly  enough,  yet  somewhat  contented.  For  Helene  was 
with  my  father,  and  far  safer,  as  I  judged,  than  in  tlie  Pal- 
ace chambers  of  Plassenburg,  and  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  And  in  that  I  judged  not  w-rong, 
though  the  future  seemed  for  a  while  to  belie  my  con- 
fidence. 

CHAPTER  XXXI V. 
THE    GOLDEN    NECKLACE. 

The  Chancellor  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  High  Councillor 
of  the  Prince,  with  his  head  still  bound  up,  was  pacing 
the  sparred  gallery  outside  the  private  apartments  of  his 
master.  It  was  in  the  heats  of  the  late  summer,  before 
the  ripening  of  the  orchard  fruits  had  had  time  to  culmi- 
nate, or  the  russet  to  come  out  slowly  upon  the  apples 
like  a  blush  upon  a  woman's  soft  dusky  cheek. 


The  High  Councillor  was  in  a  bad  humor.  For  he  had 
been  kept  waiting,  and  that  by  a  man  of  no  account.  At 
last  a  forester  in  a  uniform  of  dark  green, with  the  Prince's 
bugle  and  spanow-hawk  on  silver  everywhere  about  him, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery,  and  stood 
waiting  Dessauer's  summons  with  his  plumed  hat  of  soft 
cloth  in  his  hand. 

"  Hither,  man !"  cried  the  High  Councillor,  sharply. 
"  What  hath  kept  you?  Why  were  you  not  here  half  an 
hour  ago?  If  this  be  the  w\ay  you  keep  the  Prince's  for- 
ests, no  wonder  there  are  many  deer  taken  by  rieving 
rasc;als  and  the  forest  law^s  daily  broken." 

"High  Mightiness,"  said  the  man,  humbly,  looking 
down,  "it  was  my  d;iughter;  she  w^ould  not  give  up  the 
necklace.  She  hath  had  it  for  her  own  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  she  would  not  deliver  it,  though  I  threatened 
her  with  your  well-born  anger." 

"And  have  you  got  it  with  you?  Surely  you  and  she 
have  not  dared  to  keep  it?"  began  the  Chancellor. 

"  Yea,  truly,  truly,  an  you  will  have  patience,  my  Lord; 
I  have  it  here,''  said  the  man,  drawing  a  necklace  of  gold- 
en bars  curiously  arranged  from  Ids  leathei'n  wallet;  and 
kneeling  on  his  knee,  he  presented  it  to  the  Chancellor. 

"How  did  you  prevail  with  the  maid?"  he  asked,  as 
soon  as  he  had  it  in  hand.  "You  used  no  constraint  or 
force,  I  hope?" 

"Nay,  sir,"  said  the  man;  "but,  my  wife  being  dead 
and  my  daughter  marriageable,  she  keeps  house  for  me; 
and  having  a  sweetheart  betrothed  a  year  ago,  she  hath 
been  laying  aside  plenishing  gear  and  women's  dainty 
gewgaws.  So  these  I  took  one  by  one,  beginning  with  a 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  and  made  as  if  I  would  dash 
them  in  pieces  if  she  discovered  not  where  the  chain  of 
gold  was  hid." 

"  And  she  revealed  it?"  said  Dessauer. 

"Aye,"  said  the  man;  "but  none  so  willingly.  I  had 
Saint  Peter's  own  trrmble  to  get  it  from  her.  Indeed,  I 
prayed  to  the  Holy  Apostle  to  aid  irie." 

"What  had  Saint  Peter  to  do  with  it?"  said  the  Coun- 
cilloi',  pausing  and  looking  humorsomely  at  the  man,  like 
an  ascetic  sparrow  with  his  head  at  the  side. 

"  Because  Saint  Peter  is  the  only  saint  who  under- 
stands the  trouble  men  have  with  the  contrariness  of  wo- 
men!" 

"  Why  so?"  cried  the  Chancellor,  rubbing  his  hand  with 
pleasure  at  the  colloquy. 

"Because  lie  only  among  the  Apostles  was  a  married 
man  and  had  experience  of  a  mother-in-law." 

"  Art  a  wise  forester!     Where  gat  you  that  wisdom?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  man,  modestly,  "  partly  by  nature  and 
partly  because  I  also  have  been  married,  so  have  gradu- 
ated in  the  wars." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  according 
to  your  own  telling." 

"  Aye,  sir,"  quoth  the  man;  "  but  yet  the  young  fellows 
will  take  no  wai-ning.  '  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
burn,'  said  the  other  Apostle.  But  methinks  he  knew  no- 
thing about  it,  being  no  better  than  a  bachelor,  or  he  would 
have  amended  it:  'It  is  better  to  burn  than  to  marry  and 
burn.' " 

"Ha!  art  also  a  theologue.  Sir  Woodman?"  cried  Des- 
sauer; "but  this  touches  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  Holy 
Office.     Let  us  despatch!" 

All  this  time  the  High  Councillor  had  been  gazing  by 
fits  and  starts  at  the  links  of  the  necklace,  turning  it 
about  and  viewing  it  from  every  angle.  It  was  composed 
of  short  bars  of  gold  laid  horizontally  three  and  thi'ee  to- 
gether, and  bound  together  wdth  stout  chains  of  gold. 
And  on  each  of  the  bars  theie  was  engraven  a  crest. 
Letters  also  were  on  the  bars,  cut  in  plain  deep  script. 

"Now  tell  your  tale  and  tell  it  briefly — if  brevity  be  in 
you,  which  I  doubt!"  said  Dessauer. 

"As  I  said  before,"  quoth  the  forester,  "I  was  in  the 
wars;  I  mean  not  only  in  the  wars  with  womenkind,  but 
also  with  mankind.  And  among  other  things  I  remem- 
ber the  night  of  the  Duke  Casimir's  famous  ride  when  he 
took  Plassenburg  because  there  was  scarce  a  sober  man 
within  the  walls." 

"And  his  Highness  the  Prince  Karl  away  on  Baltic 
side  with  his  men,  else  had  Casimir  never  set  foot  within 
the  city,"  cried  the  Higli  Councillor. 

"Ah,  like  enow,"  said  the  w^oodman;  "I  ken  naught  of 
that.  But  this  I  do  know,  Plassenburg  was  taken,  with 
much  slaughter  and  grievous  loss  of  goodly  gear.  They 
took  many  noble  ])risoners  also,  and,  because  I  slept  in 
the  stables,  they  took  me  to  help  lead  the  horses.  And  I 
was  not  ill-treated,  save  that  I  had  to  keep  pace  with  the 
horsemen  upon  my  feet.     But  I  saw  the  Pi'ince — " 

"Which  Prince'?  Speak  plainly,"  said  the  High  Coun- 
cillor, gruffly. 

"  Why  the  Prince  Dietrich  Honhenfriedberg,  of  Plas- 
senburg," said  the  man;  "he,  as  your  well-born  Wisdom 
remembers,  was  the  only  Prince  in  these  parts— a  good 
man,  and  born  of  the  noblest,  though  not  of  the  capacity 
of  his  present  Highness  the  Prince  Karl." 

"Proceed  somewhat  faster.  You  move  as  slowdy  as 
one  of  your  own  forest  oxen  at  the  wood-hauling,"  cried 
the  well-born  Councillor,  in  a  testy  tone. 

"  We  were  long  in  riding  over  to  Thorn— two  days  and 
nights  upon  the  way.  It  was  a  terrible  time,  and  those 
condemned  beasts  of  the  AYolfmark,  Casimir's  Black 
Riders,  driving  us  with  their  spears  like  prick-goads,  till 
our  backs  were  all  bleeding,  gentle  and  simple  alike.  So 
at  midnight  of  the  third^day  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Thorn,  and  up  through  the  streets  to  the  Wolfsberg. 
There  was  no  gladness  in  the  town,  such  as  there  w-ould 
liave  been  in  our  city  had  there  been  news  of  a  victory,  or 
even  of  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy's  horses  well  driven. 
For  the  town  hated  its  Duke.  And  so  they  were  all 
silent. 

"Then  in  the  darkness  we  came  to  the  castle,  and  the 
word  was,  'Dismount,  and  to  the  shambles!'  Me  and  my 
like  they  meddled  not  with,  but  only  the  great  ones.  And 
it  was  then,  as  I  told  you,  that  I  saw  Prince  Dietrich  with 
the  little  maid  in  his  arms.  I  had  carried  her  part  of  the 
Avay  for  him,  and  faithfully  delivered  her  up  again,  feed- 
ing her  with  the  choicest  meats  I  could  obtain,  when  she 
could  eat.  But  she  was  tired  mostly,  and  w^ould  not  look 
at  food.  So  for  this  he  gave  me  her  necklace  from  her 
pretty  neck.  But  the  rest  of  her  noble  golden  gear,  the 
belt  and  the  clasps,  were  upon  the  maid  when  the  man 
of  Thorn  delivered  her  to  the  one  that  stood  near  by.  So, 
being  almost  asleep  with  w^eariness,  and  exhausted  with 
terror,  they  carried  her  away,  and  I  saw  the  maid  no 
niorc. 
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"LO!    THERE    BEFORE    ME,   ALREADY   ASVVING,  WERE    OUR    THREE    FOES." 


"But  llie  Prince  Dietrich  Hobenfriedberg  was  beiie.uleii 
within  the  hour,  and  his  body  tlirown  to  the  Duke's 
blood-hounds,  that  were  clamoring  all  the  time  behind  their 
fence. 

"  God  help  us — such  a  disaster  that  night  was  for  Plas- 
senburg!  Will  tlie  Prince  never  set  about  wiping  away 
the  disgrace?" 

"Aye,  that  he  will!"  cried  the  High  Councillor,  sud- 
denly bursting  into  a  fury,  strangely  unlike  him.  "  ITc* 
will  wash  it  away  in  Hh;  blood  of  Duke  Casimir  and  all 
Ids  evil  brood — the  Wolves  of  the  Mark  truly  are  tliey 
named.  And  the  W^olfsberg  shall  go  up  in  flaming  t\i\t  to 
heaven,  so  that  the  ashes  of  it  shall  be  cast  abroad  to  make 
the  Mark  yet  grayer  and  more  desolate — like  the  fell  of  the 
beasts  that  dwelt  within  it." 

"Amen!  Let  it  come  quick,  say  I — that  I  may  see  it 
before  I  die!"  cried  the  herdsman,  bowing  low  before  the 
Chancellor. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE    DECENT    SERVITOR. 

"This  grows  past  all  bearing,"  cried  the  Prince  one 
morning,  when  he  had  summoned  into  his  hall  the  Chan- 
cellor Dessauer  and  myself.  For  though  the  Prince  was 
still  wont  to  command  in  person  in  any  impnriant  action, 
and  in  the  general  policy  of  his  realm  took  counsel  with 
none,  yet  it  had  come  about  that  we — the  old  man  and  the 
young — had  been  constituted  an  informal  council  of  two 
which  was  liable  to  be  summoned  at  any  moment,  when- 
ever the  Prince  was  weary  or  troubled. 

He  struck  one  clinched  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other 
before  he  spoke  again. 

"Duke  Casimir  is  either  in  his  dotage,  or  his  young 
riders  have  gotten  out  of  hand  since  Hugo  and  you  drove 
the  young  wolf  over  to  help  the  old.  I3otli  are  likely 
enough,  with  a  people  praying  for  deliverance  and  yearn- 
ing for  the  Duke's  death.  A  bare  board  and  tin  empty 
treasury  may  render  a  new  course  of  pliuider  necessary 
abroad,  in  order  to  keep  his  Dukedom  from  toppling  about 
Ids  ears  at  home.  After  all,  'tis  natural  enough.  But  I 
liad  thought  that  he  would  have  had  enough  of  sense  to 
let  the  borders  of  Plassenburg  alone  so  long  as  the  Prince 
lived." 

"And  wdiat,  my  lord,  has  befallen?"  asked  the  High 
Councillor. 

"  VV^hy,"  cried  the  Prince,  "the  Black  Riders  of  the 
Wolfmark  are  out  again,  and  hav(i  left  their  trail  behind 
them  in  slain  men  and  frantic  women — and  on  our  bor- 
ders, too,  among  our  kindly  husbandmen,  our  honest, 
sunburnt  peasants.  Bitterly  shall  Ca,sindr  Iron-teeih  rue 
the  day  that  he  meddled  with  Karl  Miller's-Son!" 

"Your  Highness,"  I  said.  "  this  is  indeed  madness.  We 
who  have  but  to  collect  our  forces,  choose  a  time,  and,  lo! 
we  ai'e  within  the  town  of  Thorn.  Once  there,  we  would 
be  welcomed  by  man,  woman,  and  child.  We  could  be- 
siege the  Wolfsberg,  and  in  tliree  days  make  an  end." 

"  Aye,  that  is  it,"  said  the  Prince,  grimly,  "  You  have 
hit  it,  Hugo.     We  will  make  an  end." 


"Alas!  my  Prince,"  I  went  on,  boldly,  "so  ye  give  me 
leave  and  approve  of  m\'  desiun,  I  will  go  alone  to  the 
town  of  Thorn,  and  bring  you  back  word  of  their  X30wer 
and  dispositions.  Save  the  Count  von  Keuss,  there  is 
none  who  could  now  recognize  me  within  the  city 
walls." 

"  What  think  ye,  Des«auer?"  said  the  Prince,  looking 
over  at  the  High  Councillor. 

"  1  thiidv  well,"  said  he,  a  little  doubtfully.  "  But  would 
it  not  be  better  tliat  two  should  go  than  that  one  should 
adv(Miture  alone  into  the  wolf's  den?" 

"Surely  it  were  belter  to  keep  tlie  matter  between  our 
three  selves,"  the  Prince  made  answer.  "Not  even  the 
Piincess  nuist  know  of  our  attempt.  Keep  a  candle  flame 
within  the  hollow  of  vour  palm,  and  the  sparks  will  not 
fly  far." 

"I  will  go  with  the  lad,  Prince  Karl,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor. "In  my  youth  I  had  some  practice  as  a  leech,  I 
ain  acquainted  with  the  art  of  healing.  I  could  travel 
either  as  a  doctor  of  liealing,  as  a  trav(^lling  philosopher 
seeking  disputation  with  the  scholars  of  each  country,  or. 
perhaps  best  of  all,  in  ndne  own  quality  of  a  doctor  of 
law.  And  in  any  case  this  young  man  might  with  all 
safc^ty  be  my  pupil  or  servant,  whichever  best  liketh  him." 

"Servant,  then,"  said  I,  "for  the  art  of  dis|)utation  I 
have  hitherto  chiefl}''  undertaken  with  my  fists  and  side- 
irons.  And  as  to  surgery,  I  am  more  practised  in  the  giv- 
ing of  wounds  than  in  the  healing  of  tiiem." 

The  Prince  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  fie  thonuht 
carefully  over  our  proposal,  taking  up  point  after  point, 
resolving  dilliculty  after  difliindty  in  his  mind,  as  was  his 
wont. 

"  How  long  would  you  be  away?"  he  asked,  looking  up 
at  us. 

"  Ten  days,  Prince,"  said  I;  "  give  us  but  ten  days  and 
we  will  retiH'n." 

"  I  will  give  you  eiuht.  and  if  ye  are  not  home  again  on 
the  eve  of  the  last.  ;is  sure  as  I  am  Karl  Miller's-Son  the 
army  of  Plasseid)urg  will  be  thundering  on  the  walls  of 
Thorn,  seeking  for  a  wandering  Chancellor  and  a  lost  Hugo 
Gottfried." 

And  so  it  was  arrjinged.  We  w^ere,  indeed,  in  great 
need  of  such  a  mission,  for  we  had  heard  nothing  from 
Thorn  or  the  Wolfmark  during  many  moiUhs;  no  tidings, 
at  all  events,  that  could  be  relied  upon.  For  the  cutting 
up  of  our  frontiers  by  new  I'aids,  and  the  severance  of  all 
relations  between  us  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Wolfmai'k, 
through  fear  of  reprisals,  caused  us  to  hear  little  news  but 
such  as  were  manifest  lies. 

As  thus:  Duke  Casindr  was  collecting  a  great  army, 
magnificent  with  cannon  and  munitions  of  war.  He  w^as 
shut  up  tight  in  the  Wolfberg.  not  daring  to  show  his  face 
to  his  own  citizens.  He  would  appear  some  fine  day  be- 
fore the  Palace  of  Plassenburg  and  slay  every  man  of  us. 
He  was  in  a  madman's  cell,  and  Otho  von  Reuss  was  Duke 
of  the  iVIark  in  his  place. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  stories  which  were  brought 


to  regale  us  daily.  And  since  there  was  no  certainty  any- 
where, and  we  werc^  all  in  the  dark  concerning  the  mili- 
tai-y  matters  which  it  behooved  us  greatly  to  be  acquainted 
with,  I  was  honestly  eager,  for  my  master's  sake,  to  under- 
take the  pei'ilous  journey.  But,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
the  fact  that  I  had  luU  had  a  word  from  the  Little  Play- 
mate, not  a,  line  of  script  nor  a  message,  since  her  disap- 
pearance, made  me  more  eager  to  go  than  the  high  politics 
of  a  dozen  })iovinces. 

Since  the  duel  and  the  final  declaring  of  my  love  for 
Heleiie,  1  had  seen  but  little  of  the  Princess.  Indeed,  I 
kept  out  of  her  way,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could.  And  the 
Lady  Ysolinde  remained  mostly  in  her  own  domains,  to 
which,  of  late.  I  had  been  less  and  less  invited.  Never- 
theless, when  we  met  she  was  more  than  kind  to  me — 
gentle,  forbearing,  pathetic  almost  in  bearing  and  de- 
meanor, like  as  a  woman  wronged,  slighted,  misconstrued. 

Yet  there  was  sent  to  my  quarters  a  new  banner  for  my 
following,  broidered  and  blazoned  in  yellow  and  blue;  a 
saddle-cloth  for  my  horse,  of  silk,  fine  as  a  woman's  robe, 
with  ji  crowned  Y,  faint  and  small,  in  the  corner,  lettered 
in  straw-coloied  gold.  Ko  nnm  could  help  being  touched 
by  such  kindly  thought,  which,  after  all,  is  more  than 
mere  liberality. 

Yet  I  saw^  that  upon  lier  stairs  one  inght  which  awoke 
me  with  a  sudden  start  to  the  fact  that  we  had  one  to 
reckon  witli  in  our  journeying  to  the  city  of  Thorn  whom 
we  liad  not  as  yet  taken  into  our  consideration. 

For  it  chanced  that  I  was  passing  up  to  the  Prince's 
apririments  by  the  quicker  way,  through  corridors  and 
stairs  to  which  he  had  given  me  private  access.  And 
there  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  Lady  Ysolinde's  rooms 
1  saw  tlie  decent  servitor  of  INIaster  Geiard  stand  waiting. 
He  stared  as  hard  at  me  as  1  did  at  him.  But  Avhereas  his 
smooth,  silent,  secret  face  renunned  with  m(%  and  I  knew 
him  at  a  glance,  it  was.  1  judged,  cle;in  impossible  that  he 
could  know  the  beardless  stripling  in  the  beaided  leader 
of  soldiers,walking  well-accustomed  and  unafraid  through 
palaces. 

The  man  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  I  saw  him  deliver 
it  to  a  maid  who  came  to  the  dividing  curtain  to  take  it. 

So  there  was  later  news  from  the  city  of  Thorn  within 
the  Palace  of  Plassenburg  than  we  of  the  Prince's  council 
of  three  possessed.  Should  I  tell  our  Karl  of  this  en- 
counter? I  thought  it  ndirht  be  safer  not.  Because  the 
Prince  was  the  last  man  to  attempt  to  obtain  aught  from 
his  wife  by  compulsion  ;  and  any  question,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, might  only  put  her  upon  her  guard. 

H  I  let  him  into  the  secret,  the  Prince  would  be  like- 
ly to  stride  straight  into  the  Princess's  rooms  with  the 
brusque  words,  "Gottfried  has  seen  a  letter  come  to  you 
from  your  father — what  were  its  contents?" 

And  that  would  not  suit  us  at  all. 

So,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  kept  the  matter  from  my  mas- 
ter, speaking  of  it  only  to  Dessauer.  And  if  aught  befell 
from  my  reticence,  it  was  at  least  myself  who  bore  the 
burden  and  paid  the  penalty. 

[to   liK  OONTINUIiD.] 
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COMMANDER    JAMES    II.  DAYTON,  U.S.N., 
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HUNTING  BIG  GAME  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

ALSO   SOME    REMARKS   OX   LARGE  AND   SMALL 
CALIBRE    RIFLES. 

BY    CASPAR    WHITNEY. 

In  the  course  of  that  part  of  my  life  which  has  l)een 
devoted  to  tlie  hunting  of  big  game  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune— my  good  fortune,  I  add — to  have  cliosen  compara- 
tively unknown  districts  and  entirely  unfamiliar  conditions 
and  environments  for  the  greater  number  of  my  sporting 
ventures.  And  that  tendency  to  seek  new  and  untried  fields 
will  exphxin  why  on  this  occasion  I  determined  to  try  my 
luck  in  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Sumatra.  Now 
that  the  hunt  is  finished,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  study 
the  amateur  sport  of  France  and  Germany,  perhaps  a  brief 
resume  at  this  time  and  before  I  tell  the  complete  story  later 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  department's  readers. 

Altogether  I  gave  eleven  consecutive  weeks  to  hunting, 
divided  about  equally,  in  the  jungles  of  Siam,  Malay  Pen- 
insula, and  Sumatra,  with  one  trip  into  Burmah.  My  bag 
at  the  close  of  the  hunt  consisted  of — 1  elephant,  9  feet 
10^  inches  at  shoulder,  tusks  2  feet  circumference,  fore- 
feet 57  inches,  width  at  bottom  front  to  back  17i  inches. 
1  rhinoceros,  4  feet  10  inches  at  shoulder,  anterior  horn 
5i  inches,  posterior  3  inches.  1  peacock.  1  crocodile,  9  feet 
long  from  nose  tip  to  tail's  end.  1  python,  16  feet  long. 
1  leopard,  7  feet  4  inches  long  from  nose  tip  to  tail's  end. 
1  tapir,  3|  feet  at  shoulder.  1  bison,  6  feet  1  inch  at  shoul- 
der. 1  barking-deer.  1  sambur.  1  "honey  "(black)  bear. 
3  boars.     1  fish-tiger. 

I  regret  to  add  that  I  wounded  one  other  elephant 
which  I  did  not  get,  in  the  interest  of  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  comparative  killing  powers  of  small  and  large 
calibre  rifles. 

I  could  easily  have  killed  many  deer,  among  others  a  tiny 
specimen  not  larger  than  a  fox-terrier,  without  antlers, 
but  I  wished  only  for  one  of  each  variety,  and  provisions 
were  never  so  short,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  at  any 
time  was  unusual  killing  for  mere  meat  needful.  I  shot  so 
many  boar  to  secure  a  good  head,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
I  had  not  a  single  shot  at  tiger  throughout  my  trip,  al- 
though once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  in  the  jungle,  a 
somewhat  unusual  piece  of  luck,  and  many  times  I  heard 
them  at  night,  on  several  occasions  so  near  camp  as  to  pet- 
rify with  flight  my  bullocks  and  coolies.  Those  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  who  have  hunted  the  cougar  can  no  doubt 
recall  the  fright  of  camp  dogs  at  the  scream  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  but  that  in  only  a  very  mild  degree  sug- 
gests the  positive  paralysis  of  bullocks  on  hearing  the 
heavy,  coughing,  choking  roar  of  the  tiger.  And  I  must 
say  his  is  truly  a  nerve-shaking  voice. 

Wherever  the  tiger  abounds  in  the  Far  East,  the  natives 
hold  him  in  deadly  fear,  and  at  night  really  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  Truth  to  tell,  in  a  few  localities 
they  have  good  cause  for  trembling,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  audacity,  courage,  and  man-eating  propensity  of 
the  tiger  are  most  extravagantly  over-colored.  The  "  fish- 
story"  and  the  "  bear  story,"  as  we  know  them  in  America, 
are  the  rudiments  of  unvarnished  tales  compared  with  the 
average  tiger  yarn  of  the  Far  East. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  where  the  country  permits 
of  beating,  tiger-shooting  is  poor  sport,  and  would  hardly 
attract  the  genuine  sportsman  after  he  had  secured  one 
trophy,  unless,  of  course,  he  followed  the  chase  in  the  spirit 
of  extermination.  Beating  out  a  tiger  with  elephants  is 
interesting,  but  beating  him  out  on  foot  is  an  infinitely 
better  quality  of  sport,  and  truly  exhilarating.  I  had  two 
experiences  of  beating  on  foot,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
tiger  broke  through  to  one  side  of  the  beating-line  with- 
out my  getting  even  a  glimpse  of  him.  To  make  a  suc- 
cessful beat  requires  several  hundred  men  or  upwards  of 
one  hundred  elephants,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  Many  times  large  numbers  of  both  men  and 
elephants  are  used.  The  equipment  is  simply  a  question 
of  purse. 

In  respect  to  tiger-beating,  I  write  more  especially  of 
India,  for  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  name.  The  jungles  of  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
or  Sumatra  are  too  dense  to  permit  of  beating  with  ele- 
phants, and  only  very  rarely  is  there  a  beat  on  foot.  India, 
like  Africa,  has  great  open  stretches  on  which  not  only 
tiger-beating  with  elephants  becomes  easy,  but  the  hunt- 
ing of  buffalo,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  is  boys'  play  com- 
pared with  hunting  the  same  animals  through  the  fever- 
laden  swamps  and" all  but  impenetrable  jungles  of  Siam 
and  Malaya. 

With  rare  exceptions,  tiger -shooting  outside  of  India 
becomes  tiger-baiting.  You  sit  upon  a  platform  erected 
over  a  kill,  and  when  the  tiger  returns  for  a  meal  you 
score  on  him  if  you  are  a  moderately  good  marksman.  It 
is  simply  a  pot-shot.  But  sitting  up  over  a  kill  is  not 
invariably  rewarded.  Sometimes  the  night  is  too  dark 
to  see  to  shoot;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  tiger  does  not 
come. 

They  are  very  wary  and  cunning.  On  three  different 
occasions  I  sat  up  alfnight  on  a  platform  ten  feet  above- 
ground,  over  a  bullock  tied  up  as  sacrifice  to  his  royal 
striped  highness.  Usually  one  does  not  sit  up  until  the 
kill  has  been  made,  but  I  wished  to  study  the  tiger  mak- 
ing his  kill.  On  none  of  these  times,  however,  did  he 
come,  although  on  two  of  them  there  were  fresh  prints 
of  his  pads  near  by  in  the  morning.  Another  time  the 
tiger  came,  and  although  I  could  hear  him,  the  night  was 
too  dark  to  see  even  his  outline.  As  an  experience,  per- 
haps it  is  interesting  to  sit  up  all  night  on  platforms 
awaiting  a  chance  of  a  pot-shot,  but  in  my  judgment  it 
provides  little  sport. 

It  is  impossible  to  hunt  tiger  after  the  manner  of  ele- 
phant,buffalo,rhinoceros,or,indeed,any  other  kind  of  game 
— i.e.,  by  tracking.  One  might  with  equal  chances  of 
success  attempt  to  track  a  rat  through  a  hay-rick.  There- 
fore tiger-shooting  becomes  a  matter  of  time  nnd  oppor- 
tunity— or  I  should  speak  more  correctly  if  I  said  of  much 
time  and  many  opportunities.  Unless  a  visiting  sports- 
man go  to  the  expense  of  a  hundred  elephants  or  so  and 
several  hundred  beaters  in  India,  he  must  depend  on  a 
tiger  first  advertising  his  whereabouts  by  either  a  kill  of 
deer  or  of  a  tied-up  bullock.  The  sportsman  may  go  out 
half  a  dozen  times,  he  ma}^  go  twenty,  before  he  finally 
succeeds  in  catching  the  wnly  beast  unawares.  I  confess 
to  a  fascination  in  this  persistent  following  of  a  tiger  to 
his  death— a  fascination,  I  make  sure,  which  would  lose 
its  charm  once  you  had  got  home  with  a  good  bit  of  lead. 

However,  I  am  dwelling  on  the  tiger  too  long — especially 
considering  I  did  not  get  one. 

I  went  first  to  SiamTand  to  one  particular  section  of  it 
where  there  are  wild  buffalo — the  only  wild  buffalo  in  the 


Far  East,  in  fact.  For  two  weeks  I  followed  tracks,  some- 
times very  fresh  ones,  and  yet  I  never  got  a  glimpse  of  a 
buffalo,  although  a  number  of  limes  I  started  them.  I  was 
greatly  disappointed,  for  I  believe  I  wished  more  for  the 
head  of  one  of  these  than  for  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  or 
horn  of  a  rhino. 

The  particular  jungle  in  which  I  tracked  buffalo  was 
the  densest  I  saw^  on  my  trip.  At  all  limes  progress  was 
most  arduous  and  slow,  but  frequently  I  had  actualh^  to 
cut  my  way  with  jungle-knife  through  the  interlacing 
creepers,  rotans,  thorny  bushes,  etc.,  that,  overhead,  un- 
derfoot, and  on  all  sides,  made  as  impassable  and  intricate 
a  barrier  as  even  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  builded. 
Exercising  the  utmost  caution,  and  employing  the  sharp- 
est of  knives,  it  was  yet  impossible  to  move  through  such 
cover  without  making  some  noise. 

Of  course  when  tracks  liad  once  been  found,  there  was 
no  other  w^ay  of  coming  up  with  game  in  such  country 
than  by  keeping  on  the  tracks.  I  had  the  very  hard 
luck  of  a  wind  blowing  from  me  to  the  game  every  time  I 
got  near.  Four  times  in  one  day  I  started  up  a  lone  bull, 
whose  tracks  I  followed  from  daylight  to  daik,  and  each 
time  the  wind  was  against  me,  and  the  bvdl  went  off  not 
over  twenty  yards  ahead  of  me.  He  might  ns  well  have 
been  half  a  mile  away,  for  all  the  chances  of  a  shot.  In 
the  Siam  jungle  you*^  rarely  get  a  clear  view  of  twenty 
feet,  muchless  of  twenty  yards.  Most  of  the  time  you  can- 
not see  twelve  feet  beyond  you.  And  always  the  game 
lias  you  at  a  disadvantage.  You  never,  by  any  chance, 
have  the  game  at  a  disadvantage.  That  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  hunting  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
Far  East  and  in  those  open,  lighter  ones  of  India  and 
Africa,  or  in  the  mountainous,  timber-covered  regions  of 
our  own  hunting  districts. 

The  weather  in  Siam  was  very  good — no  rain,  and  the 
heat  a  little  more  trying  than  I  had  experienced  in  New 
Mexico.  But  the  water  was  very  bad,  and  the  jungles 
full  of  decaying  vegetation  and  fever.  In  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra  it  rained  constantly,  and  in  the 
dense  primeval  forests, where  the  sun  never  penetrates,  it 
was  wet,  cheerless  travelling.  The  first  few  days  in  these 
gieat  thick  forests  seem  cool  and  pleasant,  but  after  a  week 
or  so,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  they  become  so  dis- 
mal that  you  would  gladly  exchange  them  for  the  scorch- 
ing tropical  sun.  You  are  always  wet.  The  clothes  you 
luuig  up  at  night  are  as  wet  in  tlie  morning  as  when  you 
took" them  off.^  And  the  pests  of  the  Malayan  jungle  are 
the  leeches  that  make  their  way  to  your  flesh,  despite 
"putties"  and  utmost  and  ceaseless  guarding.  What 
impressed  me  greatly  was  the  stillness  and  the  absence  of 
bird  life  in  the  heavy  primeval  jungles  of  Malay  and 
Sumatra.  Some  text-book  of  my  earliest  school-days 
pictured  Eastern  jungles  filled  with  snakes  and  monkeys 
and  the  song  and  dazzling  plumage  of  tropical  birds.  The 
real  jungle  has  only  the  monkeys  of  this  picture,  and  even 
they  are  absent  in  the  very  dense  water-soaked  section. 
In  Siam  and  in  Burmah  the  jungle  is  thicker  and  more 
difficult  to  hunt,  but  drier,  and  with  more  bird  and  general 
animal  life,  because  of  the  absence  of  those  great  primeval 
dank  and  dark  forests  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra 
into  which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  trees, 
as  a  rule,  are  without  branches  except  at  the  top — um- 
brella-shape, in  other  words.  The  undergrowth  in  such 
forests  is  not  so  thick  as  in  Siam,  and  not  so  difficult  to 
get  through,  though  to  the  eye  of  the  Western  sportsman 
it  would  seom  impassable. 

At  all  times  and  everywhere  I  experienced  great  diffi- 
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culty  in  securing  trustwortliy  guides  and  trackers,  or  in 
getting  dependable  information  of  any  character  concern- 
ing llie  country  to  wliicli  I  proposed  going.  The  natives 
of  Siam,  of  tlie  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  Sumatra  are  not 
hunters,  or  at  least  not  expert  enough  to  be  so  called. 
They  can  follow  tracks  if  lliey  find  them,  but  have  little, 
if  any,  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animals.  Indeed, 
killing  deer  for  meat  is  ahoul  the  only  hunting  the  native 
does  successfully,  and  he  much  prefers  to  wait  for  his 
quarry  in  a  tree  at  its  drinking-pool.  In  fact,  he  rarely 
follows  any  other  method  from  choice.  In  my  travels 
in  this  part  of  the  East  I  met  but  three  natives  whom 
I  thought  good  hunteis.  This  does  not  apply  to  India 
proper,  where  the  English  liave  trained  a  class  of  excellent 
native  shikaris.  But  in  Siam  there  are  very  few  white 
men,  and  none  of  them  hunts;  in  Sumatra  there  are  but  a 
handful  of  Dutch,  and  they  dare  not  venture  inland,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  of  tlie  unconquered 
tribes  that  keep  the  poor  little  local  army  of  Holland 
busy  (besides  which  the  Dutchman  is  no  sportsman), 
while  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Burmah  there  are  too 
few  English  sportsmen  to  have  as  yet  made  much  of  an 
impression  upon  the  native. 

The  Siamese  do  indeed  have,  every  year  or  so, what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  an  elephant-hunt,  which  consistsin  driv- 
ing a  couple  of  hundred  half- wild  elephants  into  a  huge 
corral,  and  there,  before  and  for  the  especial  delectation  of 
the  King,  catching  some  of  the  best  ones  for  his  future 
service. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  again  in  Sumatra,  I  pene- 
trated to  the  section  where  dwell  the  Sakais,  the  abori- 
gines of  that  part  of  the  East.  I  came  upon  them  first 
one  afternoon  in  the  Malay  jungle,  when,  following  hot 
on  the  tracks  of  a  rhinoceros,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
figures  dodging  behind  trees.  On  stopping  to  investigate, 
I  discovered  several  men,  entirely  naked  except  for  loin- 
cloth, dodging  hither  and  yon,  while  from  several  trees 
woolly  heads  stuck  out  and  remained  steadfastly  ob- 
servant of  my  movements.  Thinking  I  had  fallen  in 
with  hostiles,  I  also  stepped  behind  a  tree,  and  tak- 
ing a  handful  of  cartridges  out  of  my 
belt  that  I  might  handle  them  the 
more  quickly  if  need  be,  stood  prepared 
for  whatever  might  come.  In  ten  min- 
utes my  two  trackers,  whom  I  had  dis- 
tanced in  my  keenness  on  the  rhino 
tracks,  came  upon  the  scene,  and  forth- 
with dissipated  my  suspicion  of  hosiilit}^ 
by  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
half -concealed  men.  Farther  on  I  saw 
more  of  them,  as  w^ell  as  some  of  their 
absurd  houses,  w^hich  are  built  up  in 
trees.  I  could  not  take  a  photograph, 
because  of  the  rain,  but  I  succeeded  in 
getting  one  of  some  half-civilized  Sakai 
that  had  come  into  one  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  the  jungle  the  Sakai  men 
and  women  wear  only  a  breech -cloth 
made  from  tree  bark.  They  are  very 
shy,  avoiding  strangers,  and  hunt  with 
blow-guns  shooting  poisonous  darts.  I 
made  some  study  of  them,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  their  ornaments,  weapons,  etc. —  Hf^*' 
but  of  these  more  anon.  ?^r*-' 
From  first  to  last  I  took  many  photo-  ^'^^*v 
graphs,  but  the  rain  and  the  tropical  heat, 
and  frequent  upsettings  of  my  dug-outs, 
combined  to  spoil  the  films,  rfhd  I  have 
comparatively  few  successes. 

In  Siam  my  immediate  party  consisted  ,^  .^  ^•-^-^sj-  •» 

of  seven  bullock-carts  and  sixteen  men;  ILIii^Jkdij^"; 

in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  two  elephants 
carried  my  outfit  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  country  permitted,  and  seven  men 
packed  it  on  their  backs  during  the  hunt- 
ing in  the  jungle.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  I  used  dug-outs  and  men  carriers.  In 
Sumatra  I  employed  two  dug-outs  to  the  head-waters, 
and  then  six  Malay  carriers.  In  Siam  I  had  an  inter- 
preter, but  elsewhere  I  relied  on  signs  and  the  few  native 
words  I  had  picked  up. 

Nothing  throughout  the  trip  interested  me  more  in- 
tensely than  the  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  on  dan- 
gerous game  of  small  and  large  calibre  rifles. 

When  I  left  New  York  my  armory  consisted  of  one 
.50-100-450  and  two  of  the  .30-40  pattern.  I  had  considered 
the  question  of  heavy  vs.  light  rifles  very  long,  and  seri- 
ously, reading  everything  on  the  subject  I  could  find,  and 
listening  patiently  to  all  who  claimed  knowledge.  But 
opinion  was  so  divided  that  I  was,  after  all,  eventually 
left  to  follow  my  own  judgment.  I  argued  that  a  small 
bullet  in  a  vital  place  was  as  good  as  a  large  one,  and  so, 
with  only  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  an  open  coun- 
try, I  chose  my  armory  as  above. 

By  the  time  I  had  lost  an  elephant  and  a  rhinoceros, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  gored  by  a  wounded  and  in- 
furiated wiki-ox,  I  discovered  the  error  of  my  conclusion, 
and  re-enforced  my  original  armory  with  a  double-barrel 
12-bore,  using  120  grains  of  powder,  and  an  S-bore  burn- 
ing 240  graiiis. 

In  a  comparatively  open  country,  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  view  your  game  at  a  hundred  yards  or  two, 
where  you  may  be  certain  of  a  clear  shot  at  fifty  yards, 
,  and  where  you  can  sometimes  have  your  quarry  at  a  dis- 
advantage, then  the  .50-100-450  is  satisfactory — at  least  to 
me — though  you  would  find  no  English  sportsman  in  the 
Far  East  looking  upon  so  light  a  gim  with  favor.  It  would 
be  dangerous  shooting,  of  course,  but  dangerous  shooting 
has  its  attractions.  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  .50-cal- 
ibre  in  any  country  open  enough  to  permit  picking  my 
shot,  as  may  be  done  in  practically  all  of  the  shooting- 
ground  in  America,  and  in  most  all  of  it  in  India  and 
Africa.  But  in  such  dense  jungle  as  prevails  in  Siam,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java  the  sportsman  who 
ventures  after  elephant,  rhino,  buffalo,  or  wild  cattle, 
not  only  stands  a  very  poor  chance  of  scoring,  but  a 
very  good  chance  of  losing  his  life.  The  reasons  are  not 
many,  but  potent — to  wit,  in  such  dense  jungle  (1)  you 
can  rarely  pick  your  shot;  (2)  you  are  ahvays  at  a  disad- 
vantage, hence  you  must  be  prepared  for  sudden  on- 
slaughts, for  a  charging  beast  that  you  cannot  see,  nor 
tell  precisely  from  what  direction  it  is  coming,  until  it 
bursts  upon  you  thirty  or  twenty  or  even  many  less  feet 


away.  In  the  case  of  elephants  or  rhino,  you  are  in  the 
very  thickest  jungle,  and,  like  as  not,  sunk  half-way  to 
your  knees  in  mire.  Every  sportsman  of  heart  wants  the 
spice  of  danger  in  his  sport,  but  none  wishes  to  be  caught 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole  by  a  charging  beast. 

In  such  jungle,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  you 
must  have  a  rifle  that  will  check  the  charge  at  least  long 
enough  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  in  a  killing  shot.  For 
it  slimild  be  remembered  that  a  charging  elephant  (Asiatic) 
presents  an  instantly  vulnerable  spot  no  larger  than  a  sau- 
cer, a  rhino  none  but  the  eye;  the  buffalo  holds  his  nose 
so  high  it  is  almost  impossible,  if  you  are  standing  on  an 
equal  level  witli  him,  to  send  a  bullet  into  his  brain,  while 
the  wild  cattle  are  most  determined  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  you,  and  die  hard.  To  score  on  any  one  of  these 
vulnerable  spots,  under  the  conditions  of  the  beast  char- 
ging you  in  thick  jungle,  is  very  fine  shooting,  and  entire- 
ly beyond  the  average  sportsman,  or  indeed  the  average 
rifle.  Therefore,  if  you  want  an  equal  chance  in  the  game 
— and  there  is  no  sport  in  any  game  if  you  have  not  at 
least  a  fighting  chance — you  must  have  a  gun  shooting 
sufficient  lead  with  such  force  that  the  impact  of  the  ball 
will  bring  the  charging  beast  to  his  knees,  and  give  you 
an  instant's  time  to  put  in  another  ball  where  it  will  do 
the  most  harm. 

It  is  well  enough  at  the  annual  club  dinner  to  talk  of 
the  shock  and  the  penetration  of  the  small  bore,  but  un- 
der the  conditions  I  have  cited  you  want  extraordinary 
smashing  quality.  You  must  get  the  beast  down,  and  at 
once.  In  fact,  at  all  times,  and  in  whatever  position  you 
find  yourself,  when  the  opportunity  comes  for  shooting, 
unless  you  can  put  your  small  bullet  into  the  brain  of  the 
elephant  you  will  not  bring  him  down,  and  not  invariably 
either  the  rhino  or  buffalo  or  wild-ox  by  a  well-placed 
shoulder  shot. 

The  .50-100-450  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  shooting 
of  the  comparatively  small  calibres  (comparatively  when 
discussed  by  the  side  of  such  lioavy  bores  Jis  the  4,  8,  10, 
and  12),  and  yet  I  put  three  .50-100-450  metal-patch,  solid, 
lead-pointed  bullets  into  an  elephant,  two  directly  back 
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of  his  fore-leg,  a  trifle  below  where  it  joins  the  body,  and 
lie  carried  them  off  swiftly.  He  left  some  blood,  which 
I  followed  for  two  days,  and  he  may  have  died  eventu- 
ally, but  if  so  that  is  the  more  argument  against  the 
smaller  calibres.  I  put  two  full-metal  .50-calibie  bubets 
and  three  full-metal  from  the  high  velocity  .30-40  smoke- 
less into  and  also  directly  behind  the  shoulder  of  a  rhino 
swimming  across  a  river,  and  yet  he  kept  on  and  disap- 
peared into  the  jungle  on  the  other  side,  although  he  aot 
out  of  the  water,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  some  difliculty; 
and  perhaps  if  I  could  have  crossed  the  stream,  which 
was  about  thirty-five  yards  wide  and  a  raging,  swollen 
torrent,  I  might  have  secured  him.  I  put  one  full-metal 
.50  ball  into  the  shoulder,  and  one  half-metal  patch,  solid, 
lead-point  immediately  behind  the  shoulder  of  a  bison, 
and  it  rushed  me  so  close  I  thought  my  days  of  big-game 
shooting  numbered. 

I  was  curious  about  the  .30-40  high-velocity  gun,  and 
made  many  experiments;  and  though  its  execution  with 
the  half-metal  patch,  solid  lead-point  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  on  such  game  as  deer  and  small  bear,  it  was  useless 
for  elephant,  rhino,  buffalo,  wild  cattle,  unless,  of  course, 
a  head  shot  offered.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  this  .30-40,  and  indeed  all  high-velocity  small- 
calibre  rifles,  that  the  motion  set  up  in  the  molecules  of 
tissue  of  the  animal  shot  was  so  great  that  it  continued 
to  other  tissue  contiguous,  and  so  an  enormous  shock 
was  given,  due  to  the  greatly  increased  velocity  of  the 
small  bullet.  But  it  is  yet  to  be  proven — certainly  my 
experiments  do  not  establish  it — that  there  is  any  myste- 
rious or  deadly  shocking  power  due  to  vibration  set  up 
by  the  small  bullet  on  its  way  through  the  animal. 

It  is  apparent,  if  shock  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  tissue  moved,  that  a  small  bullet  passing  through  a 
body  does  not  move  as  much  tissue  as  a  large  one  passing 
along  the  same  line.  So  far  as  mere  bullet  is  concerned, 
that  one  which  uses  up  all  of  its  velocity  inside  of  the 
skin  of  an  animal  gives  the  greatest  shock  and  has  the 
deadliest  effect,  the  velocities  being  the  same  or  nearly  so. 

If  the  brain  could  always  be  reached,  the  .30-40  would 
be  as  deadly  as  the  largest  bore;  but  although  lucky  shots 
sometimes  give  unwarranted  confidence  in  a  gun,  the  fact 
is  that  for  the  dangerous  game  of  the  East  the  only  de- 
pendable weapon  is  one  of  the  lariie  bores  that  run  from 
12  to  4,  and  may  be  chosen  according  to  one's  fancy  and 
judgment  based  on  experience,  for  practical  experience  is 
the  only  trustworthy  guide  in  the  matter.     For  my  part. 


were  I  to  make  another  hunt  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
Far  East,  my  armory  should  consist  of  a  double -barrel 
8-bore  (8-240-1150),  rifled  for  about  six  inches  at  the  end 
of  the  barrels,  and  bearing  rifle-sights,  and  a  12-bore  "par- 
adox "  for  close  jungle  work  with  tiger  and  leopard,  and 
becaiise  it  is  equally  good  shooting  shot,  but  I  do  not  care 
for  the  12-bore  rifle.  My  experience  with  it  was  not  pleas- 
ing, and  rather  convinced  me  that  the  ball  is  too  heavy 
for  the  amount  of  powder  burned. 

I  should  always  have  both  guns  with  me  in  the  jungle, 
using  the  12-bore  if  luck  gave  me  a  head  shot,  the  8-bore 
if  only  a  body  or  shoulder  shot  presented,  and  relying  upon 
the  latter  gun  to  stop  charging  elephants,  rhino,  buffalo, 
and  wild  cattle.  I  should  take  also  a  .50-100-450 — one  of 
the  strongest  and  smoothest  shooting  rifles  I  have  ever 
used— but  I  should  not  take  it  into  such  dense  jungle  as  I 
visited. 

Nothing  could  induce  me  to  use  express  bullets  or  bul- 
lets hollowed  to  any  degree. 

Had  I  needed  convincing  evidence  (which  I  did  not)  of 
the  untrustW'Orthiness  of  so-called  express-bullets,  my  trip 
to  the  Far  East  has  provided  it.  Among  other  proofs,  I 
handled  the  skull  of  a  tiger  wiiich  had  killed  one  of  two 
men  who  went  on  foot  to  wait  for  him  at  a  drinking-pool. 
The  man  who  paid  for  his  sport  with  his  life  used  a  double- 
barrel  .577  express.  He  missed  with  his  first  barrel,  and 
the  second  struck  the  tiger  on  the  ridge  of  the  eye,  ex- 
ploding, and  blowing  the  eye  out,  but  not  even  stunning 
the  tiger,  which  was  on  top  of  the  man  before  the  latter 
could  reload  and  before  the  second  sportsman  could  use 
his  two  shots  to  advantage.  A  solid  lead  bullet  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain.  The  express-bullet  hardly 
left  its  mark  on  the  tiger's  skull. 

The  .577  is  well  thought  of  in  the  East  by  English  sports- 
men, but  I  consider  the  .50-100-450  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  foi"  which  I  should  use  it,  because  it  is  much  more 
accurately  sighted,  and  could  outshoot  the  .577  at  all  dis- 
tances beyond  100  yards;  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
killing  as  the  .577,  is  less  bulky,  and  you  have  four  shots 
without  reloading,  for  two  in  the  .577.  None  the  less,  I  like 
the  .577  very  much,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  have  one  in  your  armory  as  a  substi- 
tute in  case  the  .50  got  out  of  order.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  simple  shot- 
gun mechanism  of  the  .577-168-590  wins 
many  a  sportsman  setting  out  for  the 
jungle  who  is  not  qualified  to  repair  the 
.50  in  case  of  accident. 

To  illustrate  how  in  the  hunting-field 
all  preconceived  theories  and  notions  are 
at  times  severely  twisted,  it  just  so  hap- 
pens that  the  gun  which  dealt  the  final 
killing  shot  to  both  the  elephant  and  the 
rhino  of  my  bag  was  the  .50-100-450  full 
metal-patch  bullet.  But  on  each  occa- 
sion I  had  already  put  two  12-bore  bul- 
lets into  the  animals;  in  one  instance  be- 
cause  I  could  not  get  a  head  shot,  and 
therefore  did  not  use  the  .50,  and  in  the 
other  because  I  had  the  12-bore  in  hand 
on  sighting  the  rhino,  and  had  no  time 
to  change  guns,  and  was  too  uncertain 
of  my  aim  with  a  strange  and  indiffer- 
ently sighted  gun  to  try  for  his  head. 
On  both  occasions  I  fell  back  on  the  .50 
because  the  shells  jammed  in  the  12-bore 
(an  old  one  and  out  of  repair)  and  I  could 
not  get  them  out.  The  elephant  was 
charging  one  of  my  trackers,  and  gave 
me  a  fine  view  of  his  head  for  an  instant, 
my  ball  going  in  at  his  ear  and  out  at 
the  opposite  temple,  and  he  dropped  in- 
INSULA.  stantly,  much  to  the  relief  of  my  tracker 

— not  to  mention  m3^self. 

There  was  even  more  of  a  personal 
element  in  the  conflict  with  the  rhino, 
for  he  was  charging  me  after  receiving  two  12-bore 
balls  as  near  as  I  could  put  them  into  the  fold 
which  is  just  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  the  part  most 
vulnerable  next  to  the  eyes  and  around  the  ears.  I  was 
standing  on  a  little  knoll  composed  of  earth,  decaying  un- 
dergrowth, and  fallen  timber.  As  the  rhino  charged  at 
me  over  this  he  scattered  the  timber  and  rolled  me  over 
one  side  down  the  knoll.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  tumbled 
off  to  the  leeward  side,  and  the  rhino,  losing  my  wind  as 
well  as  sight  of  me,  held  his  course.  Meantime  I  had 
clung  to  my  rifle,  and  regained  my  feet  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  tell  it.  The  rhino  was  not  over  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  away,  and  going  from  me,  when  I  put  in  a  .50 
bullet  directly  behind  his  ear,  and  he  collapsed  without 
even  the  customary  and  very  ridiculous  little  squeal  with 
which  he  usually  announces  a  niortal  hurt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  crocodile,  into  the  side  of 
whose  ugl}^  head  I  made  a  great  hole  with  the  12-bore — 
and  the  peacock,  to  get  which  I  sat  up  under  his  roosling- 
tree  all  night,  and  bi-ought  down  with  the  .30-40  at  day- 
break— and  tlie  wild  ox,  called  bison,  which  I  dropped 
with  an  8-bore  in  Burmah,  and  the  python,  I  scored  the 
balance  of  my  bag  with  the  .50.  The  peacock,  by-the- 
way,  was  a  surprise  to  me.  He  is  a  very  wary  bird,  and 
most  difficult  to  get.  He  spends  the  day  on  the  ground, 
though  never  seen,  and  at  dusk  roosts  in  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree  he  can  find.  Your  only  way  of  killing  him 
is  to  find  his  roosting-tree  at  night\and  sit  up  under  it 
until  daylight.  Often  even  then  he  discovers  you  and  is 
off,  and  he  flies  fast  and  far. 

Despite  it  being  the  most  unhealthful  time  of  the  year 
to  venture  into  the  jungle,  I  was  not,  from  first  to  last,  so 
affected  by  fever  or  dysenter}^  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  my  hunting,  althougli  I  acknowledge  attacks  of  both 
kept  me  decidedly  seedy  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  I  at- 
tribute my  immunity  from  the  prostration  that  befalls 
so  many  who  enter  the  jungle  at  this  season  to  extreme 
watchfulness  over  my  diet,  unrelaxing  precaution — such 
as  sleeping  off  the  ground  and  with  the  smoke  of  a  fire 
blowing  over  me,  boiling  all  water  and  filtering  it  before 
using,  and  drinking  blackest  and  strongest  coffee  befoie 
stirring  about  in  the  morning — and  to  temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  in  medicine-taking.  I  did  not  keep 
myself  stuffed  with  quinine,  as  I  was  advised  to  do,  and 
thus  deaden  my  system  to  its  influence.  I  took  quinine 
when  I  needed  it,  and  not  otherwise. 
On  Shipboaui),  Red  Ska,  March  ;?,  1898. 


''TRACK    ATHLETICS    IN    DETAIL." — Illustrated  from  Instantaneous  Photographs. — 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 
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WASHINGTON. 

April  18,  1898. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day adopted  a  joint  resolution  directing  the 
President  to  intervene  at  once  to  stop  the 
war  in  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
permanent  peace  there,  and  establishing 
by  the  free  action  of  the  people  thereof 
a  stable  and  independent  government  of 
their  own,  and  authorizing  him  "  to  use 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States"  to  these  ends.  On  Saturday  night 
the  Senate  voted  to  substitute  for  this  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  declaring  the  people  of 
Cuba  free  and  independent,  recognizing  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  lawful  government, 
demanding  that  Spain  withdraw  her  army 
and  navy  from  Cuba,  directing  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  res- 
olutions into  effect,  disclaiming  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  our  government  to 
exercise  sovereignty  over  the  island,  and 
asserting  its  intention  to  leave  the  control  of 
the  island  to  its  people.  When  this  sub- 
stitute came  back  to  the  House,  the  House 
voted  to  strike  out  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cuban  people  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Cuban  republic.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Senate  will  concede 
the  amendments  made  by  the  House  and 
send  the  resolutions  to  the  President,  w^ho 
will  sign,  although  their  phraseology  is  not 
in  all  respects  what  he  has  desired. 

Francis  E.  Leupp. 


Advice  TO  Mothers. — Mks.Winslovv's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething-. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures^wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 


RECIPES  SENT  FREE. 
The  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  send 
free  upon  request  a  pamphlet  of  recipes  very  valua- 
ble to  housekeepers.  They  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  Best 
infant  food. — \^Adv.^ 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  Cr^;«<?  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
MON,13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris;  Park&Tilford, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 
—\_Adv.~\ 


Need  a  tonic  ?  You  will  enjoy  life  while  taking 
Abbott's  Angostura  Bitters.  Enjoy  the  tonic,  too. 
Nothing  but  Abbott's  will  do.    The  original.— [-^Jz^.J 


Nothing  contributes  more  tow^ards  a  sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters. — 
iAdv.^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

The  skin  otigki  to  be 
clear ;  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  a  beautiful  face. 
If  we  wash  with  proper 
soap,  the  skin  will  be  open 
and  clear,  unless  the 
health  is  bad.  A  good 
skin  is  better  than  a 
doctor. 

soap     to     use      is 

no  free  alkali  in  it. 

the      soap      that 


The 
Pears'; 
Pears', 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


CHICKEN 


Newest 
Sensation  for 
Luncheons. 

Minced 
Chicken  highly  seasoned 
with  Mexican  spices  and 
'apped  in  corn  husks. 


Un 
At( 


_nique.  delightful. 
At  Grocere.  Half  pound  can 
mailed  for  18  <t  in  stamps. 


TA.iyiA.LE: 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  ^ItrrputSffir^t 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 

all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Siiuilib  &  Co.  be^Xr°n%"ity,lnd., 


Human  Intellect  ha.  dev.ed  no  be.- 

ter  system  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  than 
LIFE    INSURANCE 

THE 

Prudential 

represents  the  widest  ex- 
tension of  the  plan*  It  in- 
sures Both  Sexes*  All  Ages, 
J  to  70* 

Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000 

Premioms  payaHe  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  weekly. 
THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


Home  Office  :    NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 

to  explode  or 

take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Out  latest  model  discafding  side-seats  is  shown  above* 

Sejid  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 
Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


Ball = Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing  I 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  fop  writing  in  every  position ;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Shefiaeld  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  diirable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box   of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box   of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO.,  99  William  Street,  Edward  Kimpton,  48  John  Street, 

TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  I.IPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co..  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'ClukG  &  Co.,  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
BROWN  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


Elteady 
swiftly 


work 


done 


that's  the  way  of  the 


emington 

Standard  Typewriter. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


IT  S  THE 


THAT  MAS  GIVEN 
THE  FAME  TO 


WILLIAMS' 


NO  OTHER  SO 

^    CREAMLIKE 


No  other  so 

soctH^VaUNg 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
Bv  mail,  if  your  de-aler  does  not  supply  you« 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 
Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 
Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 
Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'), 

6  Round  Cakes,  1  ib.,  40  cts.     Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 
Trial  Cake  for  -ic.  stamp. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,,W.C.    Sydney,  161  Clarence  St. 


JSEl/nQSKm 


PatronizcAmeriqn  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


The  Favorite. 


As  a  specialty  of  Cafe  and 
Qub  Stocks  of  fine  stipplies 

Hunter 
Baltimore 


AMNje/y 


BALTIMORE.       1 


Rye 

Is  the  Favorite. 

The  Purest  Type 

of  the 

Purest  Whiskey. 


•c>Cc»^>^^^Cc*c>c>*^oo>c>»CMr>># 


The  Merit 

of  absolute  PUR- 
ITY,    fine    BOU-' 

QUET  and  moder- 
ate    PRICE     has^ 
brought 

Great 
Western! 


to  the  first  place  in. 
American  Cham-jj 
pagnes,  and  enabled  it^ 
to  displace  the  high-2 
priced  foreign  wines* 
in  many  homes,  clubs  | 
and  cafes. 

The  vintage  offeredi 
this  season  is  especi-n 
ally  dry  and  pleasing.* 

Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co., 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Rheims,  .    N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY 
H.B.Kirk&Co.,N.Y. 
S.S.PierceCo..Boston.| 


•r>^r:^^^<j^^^4»<i^c»oo<^^^« 


TOjJ^^^^J^J^^^^^rJ^ 


Bicycle 
Boot 


travel  stained,  mud 
splattered,  gray  with 
dust  and  shabby  look- 
ing, can  be  made  to 

look  as  good  as  new 

with  a  little 

VICI 

Leather 
Dressing 

Polishes  leather  and 
softens  it.  Gives  it  the 
lustre  it  had  w^hen  it  left 
the  makers'  hands.  Good 
for  any  kind  of  leather, 
any  kind  of  shoes.  Sold 
toy  all  dealers.  Made 
by  the  makers  of  tlie 
famous  Vici  Kid. 

An  illustrated  book  of  in- 
struction—"How  to  buy  and 
I  care  for  your  Shoes,"  mailed  free. 

UOBEBT  H.  FOEKDERER,  Philadelphia. 


7000  BICYCLES 


^  carried  over  from  1897  must 

■  \be  sacrificed  now.     New 

|lfi{;h  €rrade,  all  styles, 

■best  equipment,  guaran- 

iteed.  $9.75  to  $17.00. 

I  Used  wheels,  late  models, 

'all    makes,  Q3  to  $12. 

We  ship  on  approval  with- 

9out  a  cent  payment.  "Write 

_    "^SiMs -w-KJr  bargrain  list  and  art  catalogue 

^of  swell  n>8  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 

season  to  advertise  them.   Send  for  one.   Rider  agrents 

Itemed.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  mbney- 

MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,  S81    Ave.   K,  Chicago. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S— O— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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Cbc  Only  *  *  * 
napbtba  Cauncb 

Nearly  3000  in  Use 

Over  10  yeafs^  experience  proved  their 
superiority  in  Safety,  Simplicity,  Dura- 
bility, and  Economy. 

STEAM,  SAIL,  AND 
AUXILIARY 

yachts 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND 
BOILERS 


Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co., 
uHi  ctiarles  L.  Seabury  &  Co., 

Coiisolidatea, 

MORRIS   HEIGHTS,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Jfinancial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Rills  of  lixchaiiitfe  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  l^urope  and  South  Africa. 
Cotnniercial  and  Travellers' 
Tetters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers   &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Stkeet. 

XTravelers' 
Xettevs  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUE©    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  COKNKR  CKDAR  STREET, 
LOISUON  OFFICK,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


Carpets,  Upholstery. 

Country- House  Furnishings. 

Oriental   Rugs. 

Brussels  and  Wilton   Carpets. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Mattings. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Muslin     Draperies,     Chintzes," 
Beds  and  Bedding. 

Jotoadwau  c\j  1  Jtfe  6t 


NEW  YORK. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD   RIDE   A 

Crescent  Bicycle 

The  PRICE  as  well  as  the  QUALITY 
is  guaranteed.  If  you  l>uy  a  Cresceut 
you  Avill  never  be  annoyed  by  having: 
a  duplicate  of  your  wlieel  advertised 
at  department-store  prices.  Crescents 
are  sold  through  bicycle  dealers  only. 
Ari  Catalogue, -ioith  ''Care  of  the  Ifheel,''  FREE. 

WESTERN    WHEEL   WORKS 

CHICAGO.         Makers.      NewYork. 


Our  Price 
is  the 

Highest. 

ly^ff^T    PNEUMATIC 
f^Cl  I  y     BICYCLE  SADDLES 

sell  for  from  $1  to  $2  more  than  other  sad- 
dles. They  cost  the  difference  to  make  and 
are  worth  it.  Send  for  "Saddle  Philosophy," 
and  have  it  proven  to  you.  No  matter  what 
saddle  you  are  riding,  we  want  you  to  ride  the 
<*Perry"  for  two  weeks.  It  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  and  you  needn't  buy  the  saddle 
unless  you  feel  that  you  can't  get  along  with- 
outit.  Send  us  $4,  giving  us  an  idea  whether 
you  are  small,  medium  or  large,  and  we  will 
send  saddle  prepaid,  and  after  two  weeks* 
trial  if  you  are  dissatisfied  return  the  saddle, 
and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

HARRIS  TOY  CO.,  Dept.  E,Toledo,  Ohio. 

TU  C"    U  A  I  D    2'^ til  Etlv  25c.  (or  stamps). 
n  El    n  M  I  i\    Wliv    it     Falls     Off,   Turns 
Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.l  I AKTKV  1»ARKER. 

A.  N.  TONCi  ct  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"Every  one  should  read  this  little  hoo\<..^^—At/it'Nieiim. 


SURBRUG'S 

GOLDEN  SCEPTRE 

The  man's  smoke  that  women 
Ijke,  for  it  smells  cfood. 


A  Chapter  of  Values 

From  the  Dress=Qoods  Counters 

This  small-type  detail  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  read,  but  there's  much 
of  interest  and  profit  in  it  to  the  readers  who  understand  goods  and 
who  know  regular  figures.  Look  over  that  which  follows,  and  prove 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  lliere  is  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  less  prices  to  be 
inquired  into.  Style  counts  for  much — we  think  it  counts  for  most. 
Originality  and  novelty  are  important,  and  the  element  of  exclusiveness, 
which  prevents  your  being  duplicated  at  every  corner,  is  a  strong  feature 
with  us.  You  will  note  that  it  is  a  diverse  assortment,  in  which  prices 
run  from  pennies  to  dollars.  But  all  those  elements  are  considered  in 
each,  whatever  the  price.  The  mail-order  people  are  ready  with  samples 
for  you,  of  all  or  anything. 


BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND   SICILIANS 
36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  28c. 
36-incli  Plain  lUack  Mohair,  at  37|c. 
36-inch  Plain  l>lack  Mohair,  at  50c. 
42-incii  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  65c. 
46-inch  Plain  Black  Moliair,  at  75c. 
46-inch  Plain  P>lack  Mohair,  at  %\. 
46-inch  Plain  Black  Moliair,  at  ^1.25. 
52-inch   Plain    Black   ^B)hair  Sicilian,  at 

75*-- 
50  inch   Plain    Black    Mohair  Sicilian,  at 

90  c. 
46-inch   Plain  Ijlack    IMohair    Sicilian,  at 

'f  i.io. 
56-inch  IMain   Black   Mohair  Sicilian,  at 

^    '1^1- 50- _ 

36-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  37-2C. 
38-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  50c. 
44-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  65c. 
44-inch  Figured  P)lack  Mohairs,  at  75c. 
48  inch  Figured  Black  j\h)hairs,  at  §r. 

lU.ACK  DRESS  GOODS 

Two  popular  stuffs  ;    big  values  at  little 

cost. 
38-inch   all-wool   Challis,  at  31c.;    worth 

40c. 
50-inch    all-wool    Storm    Serge,    at   50c ; 

worth  65c. 

BLACK  NOVELTY  STUFFS 

Silk  ribbon  taffeta  bayadere  plaid  grena- 
dine Epingline,  at  $4.50. 

Silk-and-wool  gauze  Crepon,  with  baya- 
dere cords,  at  $4. 

Silk-and-wool  crocodile   Crepon,  at  $4. 

Silk-and-wool  escurial  lace  Crepon, 
with  bayadere  cords,  at  $4. 

Silk  -  figured  iron  -  frame  Grenadine, 
at  $3- 

Knotted  silk  ribbon  stripe  gauze  Crepon, 
at  $3-   .  . 

And  a  silk  crocodile  Crepon,  that  is 
light  as  zephyr  ;  the  crepon  held  in 
place  by  ingenious  little  meshes  on 
the  back  of  the  goods  ;  price,  %l  a 
yd.      Value,  fi.25. 


SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 

Fancy  bordered  Ginghams,  37l^c. 
Loop-corded  plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 
Fancy  corded  plaid  Ginghams,  25c. 
Bright  'Partan -plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 
Fancy  stripe-plaid  (iinghams,  20c. 
Plaid    and    Check    Ginghams  (light    and 

dark),  22c. 
Fancy  corded  check  and  stripe   Madras, 

25c. 
Bright  ])laid  Cheviots,  35c. 
Plaid  and  strij)e   'foile  du    Nord  (Linen 

Ginghams),  25c.  and  45c. 

AMERICAN   GINGHAMS 

Plaid  and  stripe  (iinghams,  at  6]c.,  S|c., 
9c.,  I2ic.,  15c.,  and  25c.  a  yard.  All 
these  are  extra  good  values — the  first 
two  especially. 

Bright  Tartan-plaid  Cheviots,  at  25c. 

Shirting  and  Shirt-Waist  styles  in  beau- 
tiful Cheviots,  all  exclusive  patterns — 
IOC,  I2|c.,  15c.,  25c. 

Shirt-Waist  and  Shirting  patterns  in 
pretty  Madrases,  at  iSc.  and  25c. 
These  are  two  striking  values,  and 
the  pattern-selection  is  very  large. 

PRINTED  COTTONS 

I2jc.  Printed  Lawns,  at  7c. 

I2|c.  Printed  Lawns,  at   loc. 

Printed  Dimities,  at  I2ic. 

Printed  figured  Swisses,  at  I24c. 

Printed  dotted  Swisses,  at  15c. 

Printed  stripe  Organdies,  at  iSc. 

Printed  Organdie,  at  17c.  and  25c. 

Printed  Cheviot,  at  25c. 

Printed    Irish    linen    Lawns,  at  25c.  and 

31c. 
Printed  Irish  Dimities,  at  2^c. 


Printed 
35t:- 

Printed 
37ic. 

Printed 
37ic. 


at 


Organdie      Lisse 
Organdie      Raye,    at 
French    Organdie    Carreaux,   at 


French 
French 


Section  253 


JOHN   WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Fork  Crown  Safety  % 

I  The  hollow-arch  drop-forged  fork  ("~ 
crown  of  the  Waverley  is  a  triumph 

I  of  mechanical  skill — the  strongest  ( 
yet  devised. 

Bicycles 


The  beautiful  Waverley 
Catalogue  is  free. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co. 


;^^^; 


ESTERBROOKS 

STEEL   PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  numbers: 

048,  A  I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ask  your  Stationer  for '  ESTERBROOK'S" 

THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  N.  Y. 
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18T   U.   S.  ARTILLERY   AT    KEY   WEST    BARRACKS-TIIE    NEW   GUARD 
MARCHING    ON. 


THE    CAPTAINS    OF   THE    "DETROIT,"    "CINCINNATI,"    AND    "NASHVILLE" 
VISIT   THE    CAPTAIN    OF   THE   "PURITAN." 


BARRACK-ROOM,  Isi    U.   S.   ARTILLERY-A    MOSQUITO-BAR    WITH    EVERY    COT.  ON    BOARD    THE    " PURITAN  "-LETTERS    FROM    HOME. 

WITH    OUR    ARMY    AND    NAVY    AT    KEY    WEST.-Yikws  by  James  Burton,  Spkcial  Photographer  for  "  Harper's  Wekklv.'' 


i 

i 
i 
i 


in  the  Event  of  War 
with 


I 

i 
i 
i 


c^w 


^pam 

HARPER'5  WEEKLY 

will  be  represented  at  the  front  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  artists  and  correspondents. 

RUFUS    F.  ZOGBAUM,    FREDERIC    REMINGTON,   CaRLTON   T.  ChaPMAN,   W.   A.    ROGERS, 

and  others  have  been  engaged  to  follow  the  "movements  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Forces  in  the  field.  No  other  illustrated  periodical  will  possess  equal  facilities 
for  accurately  and  artistically  portraying  the  mancpuvres  and  battles  in  which 
our  Navy  and  Army  may  engage. 

Among  our  special  correspondents  will  be  John  R.  Spears,  with  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet,  now  stationed  at  Key  West;  O.  K.  Davis,  with  the  Flying  Squadron; 
and  Harold  Martin,  who,  from  headquarters  at  St.  Thomas,  will  follow  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  West  Indies. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  will  have  with  the  fleets  and  armies  all  the  facilities 
that  are  permitted  by  the  Government. 
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April  3,  1SC8. 

Before  this  letter  reaches  you  so  much  will  have  hap- 
pened that  commeots  on  the  politics  of  the  situation  would 
be  of  no  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Weekly.  I  have 
gathered,  however,  some  fucts  which  may  not  be  known 
in  America  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Europe.  Of  Eng- 
lish sympathy  tliere  is  no  doubt.  Here  is  an  example. 
The  reported  sale  to  Spain  by  Mr.  McCalmont  of  his 
magnificent  yacht  excites  grave  disapproval,  especially 
among  the  working-cbisses.  Although  the  United  States 
have  probably  an  easy  task  before  them,  so  fnr  as  the 
defeat  of  Spain  is  concerned,  the  feeling  is  general,  if 
not  universal,  in  England  that  both  publicly  and  privately 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  under  any  misconception  as  to  the  reality  of  British 
sympathy.  Tliis  is  why  the  sale  of  Mr,  McCalmont's 
yacht  is  resented.  In  France,  notwithstanding  the  histor- 
ical friendship  between  the  two  great  republics,  the  Rus- 
sian alliance,  no  less  than  community  of  race,  impels  the 
French  people  to  side  with  Spain  rather  than  with  Amer- 
ica. Austria  and  Russia  are  of  course  philo-Spaniards; 
while  the  Kaiser  and  his  countrymen  regard  the  fall  of 
another  dynasty  in  Europe  as  hostile  to  their  interests. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  United.  States  have  but 
one  sincere,  convinced  friend  in  Europe,  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  American  Union  stands  in  no  need  of  help 
or  friendship.  Dim  echoes  of  long  centuries  of  strife  with 
Spain  are  now  faintly  heard  in  the  unanimous  chorus  of 
sympathy  felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
for  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 

Conversation  with  naval  experts  on  the  subject  of  the 
maritime  branch  of  the  conflict  reveals  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  coal  factor  in  the  struggle.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Spain  has  any  large  supply  of  coal  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  gallantry  and 
dash  of  American  commanders  will  destroy  any  stores  of 
coal  that  Spain  may  happen  to  possess.  If  this  be  done, 
the  Spanish  fleet  will  be  equally  effective  whether  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

There  is,  unhappily,  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  mortal 
nature  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  illness.  He  is  suffering  from 
necrosis  of  the  nasal  bone.  Pain,  which  has  been  almost 
incessant,  refuses  to  yield  to  the  remedies  administered. 
That  the  evening  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  life  should  be  thus 
clouded  with  physical  pain  touches  the  hearts  of  his  most 
inveterate  political  opponents — indeed,  of  the  whole  world 
of  English-speaking  men — with  a  personal  sense  of  sorrow, 
Needless  to  say  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bearing  his  burden  with 
dignity  and  composure.  Unable  to  read,  he  finds  his  prin- 
cipal solace  in  music.  One  of  his  family  plays  to  him  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  day.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
Bournemouth  in  search  of  the  relief  that  did  not  come,  his 
chief  delight  was  in  listening  first  to  Lady  Halle  and  then 
to  Mile.  Janotha,  who  came  on  different  evenings  and 
played  to  him  at  the  villa.  It  is  said  that  the  ministra- 
tions of  these  kindly  ladies  soothed  his  pain  as  no  medica- 
ment could  have  done.  During  the  rumors  of  war  and 
the  rumbling  of  earthquake  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  touching  to  note  the  sympathy  with  which  the  English 
people  are  unanimously  inspired  at  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  sinking  into  the  grave  while  aflflicted  with  acute 
physical  pain.  He  is  fully  aware  of  his  condition,  as  he 
insisted  on  the  doctors  telling  him  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  Dr,  Habershon,  who  has  replaced  the  late  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke  as  his  physician  in  chief,  once  informed  me 
that  Mr,  Gladstone  is  the  best  patient  he  has  ever  had, 
but  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  always  insists  on 
knowing  the  reason  of  everything  that  was  done.  When 
his  intelligence  is  convinced,  his  docility  in  complying 
with  doctors'  orders  is  exemplary. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  left  London  for  the  Riviera  this 
week,  is,  I  understand,  in  worse  health  than  is  publicly 
believed.  Repeated  attacks  of  influenza,  overwork,  and 
the  abiding  sorrow  of  Lady  Salisbury's  ill  health  have 
undermined  a  constitution  never  strong  at  the  best  of 
times.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  old.  Lord  Salisbury  takes 
little  or  no  exercise.  He  drives  everywhere;  and  I  re- 
member the  late  Lord  Granville's  cheery  warning  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  if  he  continued  to  use  his  brougham 
as  much  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  not  only  his 
health,  but  the  interests  of  the  state  would  suffer.  The 
departure  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  produced  outspoken 
criticism  on  the  subject  of  his  retention  of  the  Premier- 
ship and  the  Foreign  -  Secretaryship.  It  is,  indeed,  ex- 
traordinary to  the  ordinary  man  that  in  the  vast  circle  of 
the  British  Empire  there  is  no  spot  to  which  the  sovereign, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  cabinet  Committee  on  Defence  could  repair,  in  order 
to  recruit  their  health,  without  resorting  to  the  territory 
of  the  one  power  with  whom  England  might  be  at  war 
to-morrow.  Much  feeling  was  expressed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Queen's  recent  departure  for  Nice.  The  newspa- 
pers were  too  discreet  to  say  an\;thing  in  the  matter.  The 
opinion  in  society,  however,  was  widespread  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better,  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
with  France,  had  her  Majesty  gone  to  Italy  or  Malta  in 
search  of  the  sun.  Serious  negotiations,  involving  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  could  scarcely  be  conducted  with 
the  sovereign  on  French  soil.  If  war  were  to  break  out, 
her  Majesty  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  chivalrous 
French  nation  every  courtesy,  and  no  doubt  her  special 
train  homewards  would  be  attended  by  the  President  him- 
self, who,  with  his  most  courtly  bow%  would  assure  the 
Queen,  as  he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage  at  Cherbourg, 
that  the  French  republic  does  not  make  war  upon  a  lady. 
Still,  that  is  not  the  point,  France  has  defiantly  broken 
treaties,  occupied  British  territory,  excluded  our  trade,  and 
committed  unpardonable  aggressions.  Is  it  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  thus  flouted,  that  its  sover- 
eign, its  Premier,  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  President,  and 
the  heir  to  the  throne  should  all  be  guests  of  France? 
There  is,  however,  a  rumor  that  our  troubles  with  France 
are  on  the  eve  of  adjustment.  Late  last  night,  or  rather 
early  this  morning,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  tlie  respon- 
sible authorities  that  France  w^ould  reluctantly  evacuate 
Boussa.  but  asked  for  time,  in  order  to  save  her  "face," 
until  after  the  elections. 

Lord  Salisbury's  tenure  of  both  his  offices  is  near  its 
end.     He,  may  return  for  a  little  while,  or  he  may  not,  but 


the  feeling  of  the  nation  is  roused  at  the  visible  disabili- 
ties under  which  England  is  suffering  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's incapacity  to  do  forty-eight  hours'  work  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  The  results  of  his  Foreign-Secre- 
taryship have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  English 
pride.  On  acceding  to  office  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that  we  were  to  "open  new  markets  for  ourselves  among 
the  half-civilized  or  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe," 
We  have  not  secured  new  markets.  In  Tunis  and  in 
Madagascar  old  markets  have  been  lost.  Our  diplomacy 
has  been  generally  at  fault,  xin  arrangement  witii  Russia 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  her  advance  in  the  Far  E^ist  would 
have  been  as  statesmanlike  as  it  was  feasible.  At  an 
earlier  stage  moderate  concessions  would  have  contented 
her.  Nothing  was  done.  She  has  noAV  acquired  a  Croii- 
stadt  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  virtually  annexing  Manchuria, 
has  slammed  the  open  door  in  our  face. 

Six  problems  of  the  first  importance  have  occupied  the 
Foreign  Office  since  Lord  Salisbury  acceded  to  |)ower. 
He  transferred  to  France,  without  consideration,  the  Brit- 
ish portion  of  Siam  across  the  Mekong,  He  permitted 
France  to  annex  Madagascar,  to  close  the  market  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  destroy  much  of  the 
result  of  sixty  years  of  Protestant  missionary  labors.  In 
Tunis,  he  surrendered  the  commercial  treaty  with  the  Bey 
without  compensation,  and  thus  allowed  the  one  eff'ective 
weapon  for  use  against  France  in  the  Egyptian  question 
to  slip  out  of  his  hands.  On  the  upper  Nile,  he  has  ceded 
to  Abyssinia  a  large  slice  of  southern  Somaliland,  while 
the  French  are  being  allowed  to  make  "effective  occu- 
pation "  of  our  sphere  of  influence  on  the  upper  Nile,  not- 
withstanding the  declarations^ of  the  late  and  present 
governments  that  the  interference  of  the  French  in  that 
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WASHINGTON, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Washington. 
"I  shall,  as  heretofore,  fight  any  organization    composed  of 
gilded  military  satraps,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lasselled  society  sap- 
heads  on  the  other." 

— Fro7rt  his  Speech  against  the  Regular  Army. — [See  Page  386.] 


region  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.  In  China, 
the  doctrine  of  the  "open  door  "  has  been  proclaimed  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  her  iNfa jesty's  gov- 
ernment. The  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  by  Germany,  the 
Russification  of  Manchuria,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  Rus- 
sian flag  at  Port  Arthur  last  Sunday  are  a  reflection  upon 
the  prescience  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  government. 
The  sixth  problem  dealt  with  by  the  Foreign  Ofiice  is  that 
of  West  Africa,  where  France  has  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone  and  most  of  the  territory 
back  of  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast.  A  review  of  these 
facts  shows  that  the  machinery  of  English  diplomacy  not 
only  requires,  but  will  shortly  receive,  a  thorough  over- 
hauling.    More  democratic  vigor  is  indispensable. 

Whether  or  not  England  is  gradually  drifting  into  a 
conflict  with  Russia  and  France  as  she  drifted  into  the 
Crimean  war  is  an  open  question.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  government  and  the 
patriotic  reserve  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  public 
are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  country  is 
being  wisely  steered,  or  wiiether  the  illness  of  the  helms- 
man has  abandoned  tlie  ship  of  state  to  the  winds  and 
currents  of  chance.  Perplexity  is  widespread,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  Official  utter- 
ances are  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  determined 


language  indulged  in  by  ministers  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pledged  England  to  go  to 
war  in  order  to  maintain  the  "open  door"  in  China,  The 
leading  members  of  the  cabinet  adopted  the  same  line,  and 
were  unanimously  supported  by  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
altogether  confirmed  the  position  adopted  by  the  Par- 
liamentary chiefs,  and  stated  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  Chinese  territory  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  British  Empire."  Eng- 
land unlocked  the  door  of  China  to  foreign  trade,  surveyed 
her  coasts,  and  drove  away  pirates  from  her  seas.  The 
English  were  the  first  to  open  Ciiinese  ports  for  the  whole 
world;  they  were  tiie  first  to  send  steamers  up  the  water- 
ways, to  build  railways,  and  to  develop  her  mines.  Eng- 
land was  the  first  power  to  give  to  China  the  nucleus  of  a 
pure  administration,  and,  by  instituting  an  imperial  cus- 
toms service, to  add  a  princely  revenue  to  her  treasury.  So 
that,  apart  from  possessing  four-fifths  of  the  annual  trade, 
Great  Britain  has  a  hereditary  right  to  maintain  the 
"open  door," 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  news  that  China  con- 
cedes the  fortified  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur,  as  well  as 
Ta-lien-wan  as  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Manchurian 
Railway,  compels  Britain  either  to  take  immediate  action 
or  to  reverse  the  diift  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
Port  Arthur  dominates  Peking.  The  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  by  Russia,  with  the  command  of  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  and  of  the  great  grain-growing 
area  of  Shing-king,  would  destroy  the  balance  of  naval 
power  in  the  western  Pacific,  undermine  British  influence, 
and  menace  the  existence  of  British  and  American  com- 
mei'ce  in  that  region.  Port  Arthur  is  not  a  commercial 
outlet.  Its  threatened  occupation  by  Japan  two  years 
ago  was  denounced  by  Russia  as  "  a  permanent  danger  to 
the  independence  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East,"  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  its  occupation 
by  Russia  is  less  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Next  w^eek, 
however,  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  make  a  statement,  from  which 
we  shall  doubtless  learn  that,  rather  than  blow  open  the 
shut  door  with  gunpowder,  Britain  will  occupy  a  port  or 
an  island  so  as  to  command  the  Yang-tse  Valley.  If  Rus- 
sia, established  at  Port  Arthur,  places  her  masterful  hands 
on  the  throat  of  the  empire  at  Peking,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  Russia's  policy  will  be  to  secure  for  France  the 
territorial  concessions  in  the  south  to  w-hich,  as  Russia's 
henchwoman,  she  may  consider  herself  entitled  to  lay 
claim.  Moltke,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  every  war,  even 
when  successful,  to  be  a  national  misfortune;  but  if  war 
was  inevitable,  he  was  for  striking  the  first  blow. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  not  known  whither  the 
China  squadron  under  Admiral  Seymour  has  gone. 
Whether  Shanghai,  Chusan,  or  Wei-hai-wei  is  to  become 
British  or  not  will  be  decided  during  the  next  few  days. 
It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  war,  Russia  has  obtained 
what  she  wanted  to  obtain  without  war.  Knowing  what 
she  w^ants,  her  policy  is  clear,  her  actions  prompt,  defi- 
nite, and  successful.  No  statement  made  by  Mr.  Balfour 
will  remove  the  taint  of  paralysis  that  has  enfeebled  Brit- 
ish policy  in  the  Far  East.  We  are  now  in  the  position 
of  improvising  a  new  policy,  and  relegating  the  policy 
of  the  "  open  door"  to  the  scrap  heap.  It  is  no  use  hav- 
ing a  magnificent  navy  unless  its  masters  kno^v  how  to 
use  it;  and  when  national  policy  vibrates  from  month  to 
month,  not  because  national  interests  have  changed,  but 
because  ministers  do  not  know^  their  own  minds,  the  na- 
tion squirms. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Russia 
is  enormously  overrated.  The  army  of  bureaucrats  by 
which  she  is  governed  are  ill  paid,  ill  educated,  and  gen- 
erally corrupt.  Russia  has  no  large  middle  class  whose 
sons  can  fill  her  civil  service  with  men  whose  integrity 
may  be  trusted,  who  are  too  proud  to  steal,  and  who  are 
not  to  be  bought  by  rajahs,  princes,  khans,  emirs,  manda- 
rins, or  contractors.  The  English  and  American  nations 
possess  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  young  men  who, 
on  a  pittance  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
may  be  set  in  authority,  isolated  from  their  kind,  and 
who  may  be  trusted  to  administer  their  district  or  prov- 
ince with  diligence,  honesty,  and  virtue.  Not  so  Russia. 
The  drinking  habits  rife  in  that  country  are  practically 
the  same  as  existed  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago,wlien 
drunkenness  at  a  dinner  party  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Drunkenness  and  corruption  are  the  two  curses 
of  the  Russian  administrative  service;  and  although  Mus- 
covite diplomacy  has  been  signally  successful,  a  good 
many  of  the  executive  departments  by  land  and  sea  may 
be  trusted  to  break  down  when  next  Russia  is  engcTged  in 
a  struggle  for  life.  It  is  true  that  the  drunken  nations  of 
the  earth  are  the  most  virile,  and  have  writ  their  names 
more  deeply  on  the  marble  of  history  than  the  nations  es- 
chewing wine.  But  Russia,  the  greatest  of  the  drinking 
nations,  has  rarely  succeeded  in  war.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Pultawa,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  campaign  in 
which  Russia  has  been  effectively  successful.  The  Turk- 
ish campaign  was  a  failure,  as  no  equivalent  for  the  im- 
mense loss  in  blood  and  treasure  was  received.  The  Cri- 
mean war  brought  Russia  to  her  knees;  and  believing  that 
the  moral  fibre  of  a  nation  is  not  only  its  chief,  but  ori- 
ginal source  of  strength, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the 
next  great  struggle  with  despotic  Russia  her  feet  of  clay 
will  be  revealed.  Arnold  White. 

THE   ^'CARMAGNOLE." 

A  CURIOUS  and  pathetic  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
reached  in  regard  to  the  disputed  authorship  of  the  tune 
of  the  famous  Revolutionary  song  named  —  which,  by- 
the-way,  was  heard  about  the  streets  significantly  during 
the  Zola  trial.  Two  women  composed  that  flippant  waltz- 
melody,  which  the  mobs  howded  in  the  ears  of  the  doom- 
ed during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Those  tw^o  women  were 
— oh,  tragic  irony! — Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe  —  Marie  Antoinette  called  in  the  vulgar 
words  fitted  to  the  air  "  Madame  Veto,"  It  was  jotted 
down  by  the  Queen  and  her  faithful  friend,  the  Princess, 
as  a  new^  rigadoon  for  a  ball  at  the  Trianon.  With  what 
emotions  must  the  illustrious  and  widowed  prisoner  in  the 
cell  of  the  Conciergerie  have  heard  her  furious  enemies 
enjoying  her  own  melody,  under  such  altered  uses  and  to 
a  foul  text! 
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PROPOSED  SEIIVICE  UNIFORM  FOR 
THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  proposed 
new  iinifoini  for  the  United  States  army  and  volun- 
teers suggested  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  for  use 
ill  active  service  in  the  field.  The  material  is  a 
grayish-brown  duck,  the  facings  to  be  according  to 
the  arm  of  the  service  :  red  for  artillery,  yellow  for 
cavalry,  and  blue  for  infantry.  The  hat  is  of  gray 
felt,  with  baud,  cockade,  and  pompon  of  the  same 
color  as  the  facings.  The  boots  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  will  be  russet  color,  while  it  is  yet  undecid- 
ed whether  the  infantry  will  wear  shortish  breech- 
es and  leggings,  or  breeches  broad  in  the  main  and 
buttoned  tight  at  the  ankles.  The  chevrons  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  the  same 
color  as  their  facings,  and  will  be  surmounted  with 
the  arms  of  the  United  States— a  spread  eagle  over 
the  shield.  All  the  details  of  the  unifoim  have 
not  been  absolutely  settled.  The  general  idea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fatigue  uni- 
form worn  by  the  British  tioops  in  India,  substi- 
tuting the  slouch  hat  of  the  Daniel  Boone  period 
for  the  helmet  of  the  British  troops. 
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A    considerable    percentage  of    disease    is   the 
remote  if  not  direct  result  of  uncleanliness* 

Trained  nurses  insist   upon  using    pure   soap* 
I      Ivory  Soap    is    preferable,    because    it    is    made    of 
thoroughly  tested,  pure  vegetable  oils,  and  has  been 
scientifically  demonstrated  to  be  an  efficient  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant. 

A  box  of  Ivory  Soap  is  welcomed  in  all  well 
regulated  hospitals. 
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^^^lakes  Vitality. 

It  is  especially  cheering  in  the  dreary  days  of 
Winter — a  foe  to  fatigue — the  most  nourishing  of 
all  drinks.  It  is  prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or 
hot  water.      Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

Our  litUe  pamphlet,  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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Gold  Seal 

Champagne 

Best   Natural   Sparkling   Wine 
produced  in  America, 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  as  a 

Superior  Article  for  Household 

Consumption, 

JFor  Sa/e  by  all  leading  ~vi7ic  dealers  and 
grocers i  or  at  tJie  cellars, 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,  Urbana,  N.Y. 
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and   Mexican   Governments. 
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BICYCLES 


$60 

|The  highest  hiflh  grade 

ppicethats  fair' 

have  more  noted  improvements  than 
any  other  luake  of  wheel. 

People  of   Refinement  will  Appreciate 
IN  THE  Rambler  its 

^^NAME,  QUALITY,  PRICE.'^ 

Rambler  agents  everywhere  invite  inspection 
of  new  models.  Ask  especially  to  see  the 
RAMBLER  GEAR  CASE— *«  enclosed  chain 
model." 
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Cliicajfo,    Boston,    Detroit,    New    York, 

Wasliingrton,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
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^5,j^2500 BICYCLES,  r— 
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k  stock  of  97  models,  including  nearly 
llfK)  different  makes,  at  prices  which 
I  will  sell  them  now  to  make  room  for 
3  stock,  row  can  make  hig  money 
helping  us.    Second  hand  wheels  $5.0U 

^  to  $20.00.  New  97  models.  $15.00  to  $35.00 

Agents  wanted.    Wheels  shipped  subject  to  full  exami- 
nation.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  con- 
fidential offer  to  the  old  reliable  Bicycle  House. 
BROWN-LEWIS    CYCLE    CO.,    Dept  t,  BG )    CHICAGO,     ILL. 
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WE  are  glad  to  see  from  the  proclamation 
from  the  State  Department  that  the  United 
States  is  not  to  he  guilty  of  one  harbarism  of  war, 
which  we  have  the  legal  right  to  commit,  however, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  under  which  privateering  was 
abolished  by  European  nations  except  Spain.  Our 
government  has  proclaimed  that  we  will  not  dis- 
turb neutral  goods  in  enemies'  ships,  or  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  ships,  except  contraband  of  war; 
although  we  are  not  bound  to  do  this  by  any  treaty 
obligations,  we  are  by  the  laws  of  civilization,  and 
if  Spain  does  not  meet  us  on  this  ground,  Europe 
may  probably  interpose,  to  this  extent  at  least,  on 
behalf  of  its  trade. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Continental  Eu- 
rope sliould  sympathize  with  Spain  in  the  present 
difficulty,  and  not  with  the  United  States.  This 
country  has  outraged  European  traditions  and  has 
threatened  European  colonial  holdings  on  this  side 
of  the  water;  but  there  need  be  no  fear  that  Europe 
will  intervene  against  any  of  our  demands  or  pre- 
tensions. No  European  country  w^ants  our  enmity, 
and  all  w^ant  our  markets.  When  the  time  for  in- 
tervention comes  it  will  be  Spain  that  must  yield 
to  the  demands  of  Continental  Europe,  and  not  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  moral  sympatliy  is  con- 
cerned, however,  whatever  that  may  mean,  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  England.  If  we  are 
to  trust  newspaper  reports  at  all,  even  the  South 
American  republics,  including  Argentina,  prefer 
Spain  to  us,  mainly,  we  fancy,  because  we  have 
made  commercial  war  upon  them,  as  upon  the  rest 
of  the  w^orld. 

We  presume  that  the  statement  of  the  Queen- 
Regent,  in  lier  address  from  the  throne  to  the 
Cortes  on  Wednesday  last,  not  only  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  Spanish  government  and  people,  but 
also  the  belief  of  most  of  the  Continental  powers  of 
Europe.  We  have  given  evidence  that  annexa- 
tion is  not  popular  in  this  country  by  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate,  result- 
ing in  the  defeat  of  the  i-esolution  annexing  Ha- 
waii. We  have  also  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
Congress  which  declares  war  upon  Spain  that  we 
disclaim  "any  dis])osition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  isl- 
and, except  for  the  pacification  thereof."  W^e  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  fulfil  this  promise  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.  The  republic  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war 
for  greed.  It  is  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  thought  and  the  passion  of  the 
people,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  designs 
of  certain  scheming  politicians,  the  people's  purpose 
must  be  carried  out  now  and  after  the  war  shall 
come  to  an  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  retard,  and  perhaps  prevent,  sound  action 
on  the  currency  question.  Since  the  international 
situation  became  acute,  very  little  has  been  heard 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  the  bill  to  which  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  agreed. 
We  trust,  however,  that  now  that  the  business  of 
declaring  war  and  making  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant preparations  for  it  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  the  question  of  ways  and  means  comes 
to  the  front,  it  wdll  not  be  forgotten  that  more 
than  usual  vigilance  is  essential  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  sound  money.  The  existing  dis- 
organized condition  of  our  finances  is  a  legacy 
from    our   last    war,  and   if   matters   drift,  if,  in- 


deed, they  are  not  taken  in  hand  firmly  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  arouse  popular  atten- 
tion and  command  popular  support,  we  shall 
again  have  the  evils  of  irredeemable  paper,  and 
Avhat  will  then  be  the  lesser  evil,  that  of  a  silver 
standard. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  House  should 
at  once  pass  a  currency  bill  as  good  as  tliat  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  have  the  aid  of  popular  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  before  the  war  has  advanced 
very  far. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  the  military  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  suggested  by  the  new^  volunteer  army 
bill,  that  after  the  trouble  wnth  Spain  we  will  prob- 
ably be  a  stronger  military  power  than  we  have 
been,  and  that  the  influence  and  strength  of  the 
central  government  at  Washington  will  be  greatly 
increased.  If  the  country  is  to  engage  in  foreign 
Avars,  it  must  of  course  have  a  stronger  military 
arm  than  it  has  yet  possessed.  Jealousy  of  the 
regular  army,  when  carried  to  an  excess,  was, 
at  the  best,  a  foolish  survival  of  a  remote  time 
Avhen  the  republic  was  first  established,  and 
when  regular  armies  and  monarchical  institutions 
were  essential  to  each  other;  but  it  is  clear  now 
that  the  Federal  government  cannot  depend  upon 
State  militia;  not  because  members  of  the  militia 
of  the  various  States  are  not  good  and  loyal  citi- 
zens, but  because  they  really  belong  to  the  States 
and  not  to  the  nation,  and  are  naturally  jealous 
of  their  independence  and  anxious  to  maintain 
their  ow^n  organizations.  When  they  volunteer 
in  large  numbers  they  Avill  prove  again,  if  proof 
were  necessary,  the  firm  devotion  of  the  American 
citizen  to  his  government.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Perhaps  there  Avould  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty encountered  if  the  President  had  tried  to 
send  the  National  Guard,  as  a  National  Guard,  out 
of  the  country.  But  there  was  a  question  of  laAV 
in  the  way,  and  questions  of  law  that  can  be  avoid- 
ed must  not  exist  to  encumber  military  operations. 
Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  the  mil- 
itary arm  of  the  central  government  must  be 
strengthened  permanently,  because  now  that  Ave 
have  entered  upon  Avar  there  is  danger  that  we 
Avill  get  in  the  way  of  Avar.  We  have  begun  to 
change  our  national  policy,  and  Avith  that  change 
Ave  must  face  its  inevitable  consequences.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  must  con- 
sent to  pay  the  cost  of  such  preparation. 

There  is  a  good  deal  being  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 
Baron  Pollock,  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
at  Oxford,  favors  it,  as  does  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  ex- 
minister  to  England  and  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale 
University.  Such  an  alliance  is  doubtless  very 
remote,  but  the  argument  in  faA^or  of  it  is  a  strong 
one.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  existing  European  complications,  in  AAdiich 
Great  Britain  finds  herself  involved,  therefore  it 
Avould  be  out  of  the  question  to  consider  an  alliance 
oftensive  and  defensiA^e.  We  could  not,  for  in- 
stance, consent  to  follow  the  English  Jingoes  in 
their  strong  desire  to  make  war  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  free  trade  in  China.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  one  which  it  is  well  to 
consider.  Baron  Pollock  and  other  advocates  of 
it  believe  that  an  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  Avorld  Avould  make  for  peace.  And 
if  an  alliance  could  be  made  in  pursuance  of  AA-hich 
all  English-speaking  peoples  Avould  agree  that  an 
assault  by  a  foreign  power  upon  one  of  them  would 
be  an  assault  upon  all,  Ave  doubt  not  but  w^ar 
Avould  become  a  very  remote  possibility,  and  that 
the  efforts  of  Continental  poAv^ers  to  limit  the  ex- 
pansion or  to  take  away  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia  and  Africa  AA^ould  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality  in  the  ex- 
pression that  blood  is  thicker  than  Avater,  but  we 
think  AA^e  know  English-speaking  people,  and  Ave 
believe  that  if  an  alliance  shall  ever  be  made  of 
the  kind  suggested  it  will  not  be  based  wholly  upon 
sentimental  considerations,  but  largely  upon  strict- 
ly business  principles,  although  there  is  really  much 
truth  in  Avhat  Ambassador  Hay  said  at  the  Easter 
banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London:  "The 
good  understanding  betAveen  us  is  based  on  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  expediency.  All  Avho 
think  cannot  but  see  there  is  a  sanction  like  that 
of  religion  Avhich  binds  us  in  partnership  in  the 
serious  Avork  of  the  Avorld." 

Not  many  American  newspapers  have  criticised 
the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  the  disaster 
to  the  Maine.  But  there  has  been  criticism,  and 
that  of  a  very  venomous  character,  its  unfairness 
being  accompanied  by  very  cleA^er  treatment.  We 
are  convinced,  from  intimate  knoAvledge,  that  the 
investigation  Avas  conducted  by  our  officers  in  a 
most  dispassionate  manner,  and  that  from  as  thor- 


ough an  examination  of  the  ship  as  Avas  possible 
the  evidence  of  an  outside  explosion  was  convin- 
cing. The  sketch  of  the  projection  of  tlie  keel,  for 
instance,  showed  that  it  Avas  blown  upward,  and 
how  it  was  blown  upAvard;  and  the  sketch  of  the 
broken  keel,  Avhich  was  made  by  diver  Olsen,  is  of 
OA^ershadowing  importance.  The  presumption  that 
this  board  of  officers  was  moved  by  a  desire  to 
shield  brother-officers  from  a  charge  of  negligence 
is  very  mean,  and  is  based  apparently  on  utter 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  American  naval  offi- 
cers. The  Maine  board  set  out  to  find  the  exact 
truth,  and  searched  for  it  from  the  evidence  Avhich 
they  Avere  permitted  to  have  before  them.  They 
investigated  the  Avreck  inside  and  out.  One  critic 
has  objected  that  they  did  not  find  electric  wires 
Avhicli  w^ould  prove  the  presence  of  a  mine.  It  was 
impossible,  of  course,  for  the  board  to  dredge  the 
harbor  for  wires,  because  its  jurisdiction  Avas  con- 
fined to  the  ship.  Another  critic  has  objected  be- 
cause the  board  did  not  invite  the  Spanish  author- 
ities to  be  present  at  its  invej-tigalion.  This  ac- 
cusation is  misleading.  The  board  called  on  the 
Captain  -  General,  and  it  AA^as  expressly  arranged 
that  Spanish  officers  should  be  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent and  hear  all  the  reports  from  the  divers;  but 
they  got  tired  the  second  day,  and  came  no  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  any  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  the  report  of  the  board  is  the  hon- 
est conclusions  of  able  men  intent  only  on  doing 
their  duty,  and  to  American  minds  the  report  is 
conclusive. 

OUR  WAY  AND   EUROPE'S. 

C CONGRESS  did  not  heed  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
/'  ident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  refused  to  give 
him  another  opportunity  to  secure  by  peaceful 
methods  the  practical  or  eA^entual  evacuation  of 
Cuba  by  Spain.  It  insisted  that  Spain  should  go 
at  once,  and  that  Cuba  should  no  longer  remain 
eA^en  under  her  nominal  authority.  This  meant 
Avar.     It  Avas  in  effect  an  act  of  war. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  criticising  or  question- 
ing the  forces  Avhich  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
Avar.  They  AA'-ere  actiA^e,  persistent,  raging  forces 
that  took  advantage,  for  their  own  ends,  of  a  latent 
cause  of  AA^ar  Avhich  need  not  liaA^e  been  aroused, 
Avhich,  indeed,  might  have  been  destroyed  peace- 
fully, and  by  the  eventual  accomplishment  of 
Avhat,  let  us  hope,  Avill  be  the  speedy  end  of  war. 
For  the  moment  we  dismiss  the  politicians  Avho 
sought  for  party  advantage  at  the  cost  of  the  lives 
of  their  fellows-countrymen,  as  we  dismiss  also  the 
meaner  creatures  Avho  were  for  war  for  the  sake  of 
the  gains  which  Avar  will  bring  to  their  coft'ers. 
We  are  content  to  stand  Avitli  the  people,  Avithout 
Avhose  aroused  and  righteous  indignation,  and 
hatred  of  brutal  tyranny,  and  love  of  human  lib- 
erty, all  the  follies  of  Jingoism,  all  the  knaA^eries 
of  politics,  and  all  the  greed  of  commercial  vul- 
tures could  have  accomplished  nothing.  Tlie  peo- 
ple who  must  fight  the  battles  of  the  Avar,  who 
must  die  for  the  country,  Avho  must  pour  out  their 
treasure,  Avho  must  bear  the  burdens,  command 
our  love  and  admiration,  ev^en  when  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

The  American  people  are  at  Avar  because  Spain 
deserves  to  be  driA^en  from  the  continent.  Euu^pe 
can  tolerate  this  relic  of  mediaevalism,  this  inventor 
of  the  Inquisition,  this  loA^er  of  bull-fights,  because 
Europe  is  tolerant  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  cruelty 
— not  only  tolerant  of  it,  but  helpful  to  it.  Nations 
that  sustain  the  Sultan  on  his  throne,  and  that  are 
robbing  China,  and  pilfering  land  wherever  the  op- 
portunity for  grabbing  presents  itself,  cannot  find 
Spain  a  disagreeable  neighbor,  and  perhaps  no  Eu- 
ropean poAver  except  England  Avould  haA^e  found 
Cuba  an  unpleasant  neighbor— Avould  not  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  stories  of  the  starAnng  victims 
of  Weyler's  order,  or  by  the  knowledge  that  mur- 
der of  the  most  atrocious  kind  was  perpetrated 
tliere  in  the  name  of  civilized  Avarfare — if  there 
be  such  a  thing.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  not  stand  it.  Whether  they  Avere 
Avise  in  incurring  the  awful  material  and  moral 
cost  of  war  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  Avas  once  a 
question.  It  may  again  become  a  question  Avhen 
the  time  shall  return  for  dealing  once  more 
Avith  some  of  the  abhorrent  forces  Avhich  haA^e 
hastened  war.  For  the  moment  it  is  not  a 
question.  The  people  have  decided  that,  cost 
Avhat  it  may,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  evils 
of  Spanish  rule  in  America,  and  not  one  American 
of  all  those  Avho  hoped  that  Spain  might  be  driven 
out  of  Cuba  without  the  exercise  of  force  by  this 
country  Avill  deny  that  Spain  has  richly  earned  the 
hate  which  is  felt  and  manifested  for  her  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  story  of  her  rule 
in  Cuba,  in  peace,  has  been  the  story  of  robbery;  in 
Avar,  it  has  been  the  story  of  murder.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  had  enough  of  it.  They 
will  have  no  more  of  it. 
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Europe — Eng-land  excepted— criticises  both  the 
occasion  for  the  war  and  our  manners  in  entering 
upon  it.  The  occasion  for  the  war  is  indignation 
excited  by  atrocities  committed  by  Spanish  rulers 
upon  the  people  of  a  neighboring  ishmd.  Conti- 
nental Europe  says  tliat  we  have  an  ulterior  and 
selfish  purpose,  and  that  in  tlie  end  we  will  annex 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  In  this  we  believe 
that  Europe  will  eventually  admit  that  it  is  mis- 
taken. The  country  has  recently  shown  its  opin- 
ion of  annexation  of  foreign  territory  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  adding  tlie  Ha\vaiian  Isl- 
ands to  our  territory.  If  ever  a  war  promised  no- 
thing but  loss  to  the  country  that  began  it,  it  is 
this  wdiich  the  United  States  has  begun  against 
Spain — in  which  we  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  whatever  to  gain — and  this  is  true, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict. Whatever  material  thing  the  w^ar  may  cost, 
this  country  will  completely  lose.  There  is  no- 
thing to^gain  except  the  ending  of  the  misery  and 
the  misrule  in  Cuba,  and  of  its  cause,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  guilty  government.  It  may  be  true 
that  we  may  have  entered  the  conflict  with  a 
directness,  bluntness,  and  vigor  of  speech  that  is 
not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  trained  and  cir- 
cuitous diplomats  of  Europe.  We  are  a  straight- 
forward people  when  we  are  aroused,  and  doubt- 
less we  are  not  pleasant,  often  not  to  ourselves, 
when  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived,  and  that  every  effort  to  delay 
us  is  merely  trickery.  But  it  is  fair  to  ourselves, 
even  fair  to  our  screaming  Congressmen,  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  critics  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
endured  much;  that  we  have  shown  much  pa- 
tience; that  our  executive  power  and  our  navy  did 
their  full  duty  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  filibus- 
tering; and  that  at  the  last  President  McKinley 
upheld  both  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
with  a  powder  and  firmness  that  have  not  recently 
been  displayed  in  Europe.  We  have  our  faults, 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  them.  We  are 
not  proud  of  Congress,  but  w^e  are  proud  of  the 
President,  and  though  we  have  tried  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  take  a  different  course,  we 
deeply  admire  their  sincerity,  and  we  know  the 
honesty  of  purpose  with  which  they  are  entering 
into  a  war  for  humanity's  sake,  out  of  which 
can  come  nothing  to  them,  besides  their  sufferings 
and  their  sacrifices  and  the  after  evils  of  a  war,  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  of  having  rid  the  continent  of 
the  most  cruel  barbarians  who  exist  outside  of 
Turkey. 

We  are  not  averse,  either,  to  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  conduct  of  our  own  country  and  that 
of  Europe.  Our  own  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  yet  so  bad  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris 
or  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna.  But  there  is  a  wider 
difference  still  when  we  come  to  contrast  the  man- 
ner in  which  Europe  has  met  the  problem  present- 
ed by  the  Turk,  the  barbarian  of  southeastern 
Europe,  and  that  in  which  we  are  meeting  the 
problem  presented  by  the  Spaniard,  the  barbarian 
of  southwestern  Europe.  The  six  great  powers 
were  in' a  better  position  to  deal  with  the  murder- 
ers of  the  Armenians  than  we  are  for  dealing 
with  the  murderers  of  the  Cubans.  They  con- 
stituted the  regular  and  recognized  police  force 
for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of  Turkish  bar- 
barities. They  did  not  have  to  intervene  against 
the  rules  of  international  law  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  They  were  called  upon  to  intervene 
by  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  to  which  they 
had  all  agreed.  Moreover,  the  Armenians  were 
the  victims  of  pure  assassination.  They  were  not 
in  insurrection  against  their  government.  They 
were  being  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  government.  No  act  of  theirs  could 
stop  the  murdering.  .  But  the  Cubans  had  invited 
the  killing  by  an  insurrection.  They  were  killing, 
in  their  turn,  Spanish  troops,  and  they  could  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  murdering  at  any  moment  by 
yielding  to  the  Spanish  Captain-General.  It  was 
infinitely  more  incumbent  upon  the  European 
powers  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  slaughtered 
Armenians  than  it  was  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Cubans.  The 
people  of  Europe  were  hoi-rified  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  Turks,  as  the  people  of  America  were  by  the 
crimes  of  the  Spaniards.  The  newspapers  and  pul- 
pits of  England  thundered  against  the  iniquities 
for  which  they  held  the  Sultan  accountable.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  aroused  his  people  to 
angry  denunciations  of  the  Sx^LlSBURY  government. 
But  all  this  was  in  vain.  The  European  powei's 
would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  moment  they  did  they 
would  fall  to  cutting  one  another's  throats  over 
the  spoil;  and  also,  to  prevent  a  general  war  over 
plunder,  they  refused  to  permit  the  Cretans  to  free 
themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  while  they 
assented  to  the  humiliation  of  Greece.  Europe 
could  not  do  its  duty  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 


because  the  greedy  jealousy  of  its  powers  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  moved  by  high  designs 
and  lofty  and  disinterested  purposes.  But  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  a  task 
to  which  it  is  not  bound,  from  which  it  can  reap  no 
material  gain,  and  sends  its  forces  out  to  put  an 
end  to  cruelty  and  wrong.  European  diplomacy 
may  be  polite  in  its  cold-blooded  selfishness,  while 
the  American  Congress  screams  like  a  crazy  wo- 
man. But  the  people  go  into  our  war  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  right,  and,  whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  the  atmosphere  of  their  passion  and 
their  hate  is  much  more  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating than  is  that  of  Europe  looking  coldly  on 
while  Armenians  perish, 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  CARLISTS. 

Since  1833  five  revolts  in  Cuba,  two  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  two  in  Porto  Rico,  two  devas- 
tating Carlist  wars  and  eight  or  nine  minor  rebel- 
lions in  the  same  cause,  a  war  with  Morocco,  and 
the  deposition  and  restoration  of  a  monarch  have 
been  the  chief  events  of  Spain's  history.  And  it 
is  indisputable  that,  apart  from  a  natural  inability 
to  colonize  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  much  of  her  misery  has  been 
due  to  the  shameless  tampering  with  the  right  of 
succession  which  Ferdinand  was  betrayed  into 
sixty- five  years  ago. 

One  or  two  features  are  common  to  all  Car- 
list  risings.  They  occur  only  when  Spain  is  in 
difficulties,  and  they  gather  round  them  the  active 
support  of  the  men  of  the  northern  provinces 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the  peasantry. 
The  army  and  upper  classes  have  generally  stood 
by  the  throne;  the  Church  has  remained  fair- 
ly neutral,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  accession  of  the  present  pretender  would 
greatly  strengthen  its  temporal  power.  Even 
against  these  odds  the  cause  of  the  exiled  kings 
has  twice  triumphed  over  its  adversaries  in  Spain, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  Spanish  throne  would  long  ago 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  its  proper  possessors. 
Monarchies  have  a  common  interest  and  sympathy 
in  seeing  that  pretenders,  once  ousted,  should  re- 
main so,  and  the  Carlists  have  never  been  able  to 
enlist  the  good  wishes  of  Europe.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  isolation  will  prevent  them  fi'om  putting 
their  fortunes  to  the  hazard  once  again.  The  time 
is  wofully  ripe.  With  the  flower  of  her  army 
dead  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  a  power  infinitely  her  superior  in  material 
resources,  harassed  by  an  overburdened  and  dis- 
atfected  peasantry  who  are  pandered  to  by  a  knot 
of  Tammanyized  military  adv^enturers,  bankrupt, 
distracted,  and  deserted,  Spain's  condition  is  one  of 
fast-approaching  dissolution.  The  present  dynasty 
has  exhausted  its  mandate.  A  war  with  America 
means  an  inevitable  and  disastrous  defeat.  A 
yielding  to  America  is  a  betrayal  Spanish  pride 
could  never  permit  itself.  It  would  precipitate  at 
once  the  rebellion  that  firm  defiance  to  the  United 
States  may  yet  postpone  for  a  few^  months. 

In  either  case  the  occasion  gives  to  Mie  Carlists 
an  opening  of  which  they  are  publicly  willing  to 
avail  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year 
an  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  English  maga- 
zines, signed  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  Car- 
lists,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  win  over  Eng- 
lish sympathy  in  tlie  coming  struggle.  Don  Car- 
los has  himself  issued  various  manifestoes  of 
late,  undertaking  to  remain  quiescent  only  so  long 
as  Spanish  honor  is  preserved  untarnished.  As 
the  alternatives  before  Spain  are  submission  or  de- 
feat, and  as  either  will  involve  a  severe  shock  to 
Spanish  honor,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Don 
Carlos  is  simply  biding  his  time,  and  is  prepared 
to  strike  at  the  first  favorable  moment. 

What  are  the  chances  of  his  success?  The  great 
obstacle  that  has  confronted  the  Carlists  in  the 
past  has  been  the  Spanish  army.  To-day  the  Span- 
ish army,  so  far  as  concerns  its  efficiency  in  repel- 
ling a  domestic  invasion,  is  practically  non-exist- 
ent. There  remain  two  difficulties — the  temper  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  the  possibility  of  foreign  in- 
terference. Under  the  first  head,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  a  monarchy  is  the  only  form  of  government 
that  Spaniards  can  live  under.  They  have  tried  a 
republic,  and  it  broke  hopelessly  over  the  incapacity 
of  the  people  to  understand  it.  They  have  tried  a 
military  despotism,  and  it  led  to  anarchy.  After 
every  experiment  they  return  to  the  monarchical 
system  as  the  one  best  suited  to  their  instincts  and 
temperament.  At  the  present  moment  Spain  is 
split  up  into  a  score  of  parties,  each  following  its 
own  leader.  There  is  the  Queen  Regent's  party, 
the  Sagasta  party,  the  Weyler  party,  the  Blanco 
party,  the  Campos  party,  the  Republican  party, 
and  many  others.  From  tliis  mass  of  conflicting 
factions  there  may  easily  arise  an  agreement  on  a 
new  and  untried  man  like  Don  Carlos.      More- 


over, the  Church  is  predisposed  towards  him.  Don 
Carlos  is  a  Catholic  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
strongest  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  as  a 
governing  agency,  and  a  marked  intolerance  tow- 
ards Protestantism.  The  internal  conditions  of 
Spain  are  therefore  favorable  to  his  success. 

On  the  actions  of  the  powers  in  the  event  of  a 
Carlist  invasion  it  is  difficult  to  speculate.  That 
the  Emperor  Joseph  will  do  what  he  can  by  diplo- 
macy to  maintain  his  relatives  on  the  Spanish 
throne  seems  assured  from  his  recent  proceedings; 
and  England's  possession  of  Gibraltar,  and  her  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  Portugal  as  a  separate 
nation,  may  possibly,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
make  her  averse  to  any  violent  upheaval.  But  the 
policy  of  the  powers  will  undoubtedly  depend  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  towards 
the  pretender.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  at- 
tempt to  expel  him  from  Madrid  if  the  Spaniards 
welcomed  his  advent  as  their  one  chance  of  escap- 
ing a  long  internecine  struggle.  The  issue  remains 
in  doubt;  but  that  the  Carlists  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity slip  by  without  a  bold  effort  to  regain 
what  they  consider  their  rights  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be. 

A  TEST  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  noisy  talk  about 
"  patriotism  "  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  for  the 
past  two  months.  It  must  be  owned  that  much  of 
it,  both  by  the  sources  from  which  it  has  proceeded 
and  by  its  inherent  quality,  has  illustrated  Dr. 
Johnson's  cynical  definition  of  the  sentiment  in 
question.  We  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored 
to  apply  the  test  of  reason  to  some  of  the  more 
violent  ebullitions  of  what  represented  itself  to  be 
the^  only  genuine  article.  But  there  is  one  test 
which  can  be  applied  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
approaching  infallibility.  A  man  who  shows  him- 
self willing  to  make  personal  or  party  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  is  a  true  patriot,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights.  The  cheap  variety  of  patriotism 
which  refuses  any  sacrifice  is  a  sham. 

There  will  shortly  come  up  a  question  which 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  been  talking  about 
their  patriotism,  a  chance  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess it.  The  special  appropriation  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a 
"war  loan."  The  question  is  whether  that  loan 
shall  or  shall  not  be  negotiated  upon  the  most  fa- 
vorable terms.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the 
facts.  An  obligation  expressly  payable  in  gold 
will  be  a  much  less  burdensome  obligation  than 
one  ambiguously  payable  in  coin,  and  meant  to  re- 
serve the  option  of  repaying  gold  or  silver.  It  is 
the  same  question  which  came  up  three  years  ago, 
when  the  President  was  forced  to  buy  gold  to 
maintain  the  reserve  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land at  that  time  laid  before  Congress:  In  or- 
der to  put  the  Treasury  in  possession  of  §'65,000,- 
000  in  gold,  a  four-per-cent.  "coin"  bond  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a  price  which  would  make  the  rate 
of  interest  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  or  a 
three-per-cent.  gold  bond  could  be  disposed  of  at 
par.  The  saving  of  interest  by  the  issue  of  the 
latter,  during  the  twenty  years  the  bonds  had  to 
run,  he  showed,  would  amount,  upon  the  proposed 
issue,  to  $16,000,000.  He  gave  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  that  amount  to  the  nation,  impres- 
sively reminding  it  that  "the  sentiments  or  preju- 
dices of  those  with  whom  we  must  negotiate  in 
disposing  of  our  bonds  are  not  subject  to  our  dic- 
tation." 

Now  the  same  question  recurs,  and  those  who 
were  the  "silver  Senators"  of  1895  are  asked 
whether  they  will  again,  as  they  did  then,  prefer 
their  own  "sentiments  or  prejudices"  to  the 
demonstrable  and  demonstrated  saving  to  the  na- 
tion of  a  great  amount  of  money.  The  situation 
has  entirely  changed.  The  proposal  to  enact  bi- 
metallism by  the  United  States  "  without  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation"  was  then  a  polit- 
ical issue.  It  has  been  removed  by  tlie  votes  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  "Bimetallism  by 
international  agreement"  Avas  then  a  dream  which 
to  many  persons  had  the  illusion  of  reality.  It 
has  since  been  utterly  dispelled,  so  that  nobody 
any  longer  pretends  to  believe  in  it.  A  vote  now 
that  "  coin  bonds"  instead  of  "  gold  bonds"  shall 
be  issued  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  will  be 
a  vote  to  reaffirm  what  an  inflationist  of  a  past 
generation  called  "a  barren  ideality  "  at  a  cost  of 
many  millions  of  the  money  of  the  people.  A 
Senator  who  votes  thus  to  cripple  the  resources  of 
the  nation  will  be  so  plainly  a  public  enemy  that 
his  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  a  patriot  will  be- 
come merely  impudent.  Can  it  be  possible,  after 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  since  Febi'uary,  1895, 
that  there  can  be  found  in  the  Senate  enough  pub- 
lic enemies  to  defeat  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  on 
the  most  favorable  terms  to  the  nation? 
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•WORLD ' 


The  mind  of  the  average  human  being  does  not  hold 
many  impressions  at  once.  When  one  idea  or  thouglit  is 
prominent,  otlier  considerations  for  the  time  being  become 
faint.  No  doubt  that  accounts  for  the  recent  variations 
of  sentiment  which  many  readers  of  tlie  We:ekly  must 
have  noticed  both  in  themselves  and  others  anent  the  con- 
suming question  of  war  with  Spain.  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
common  experience  among  those  of  us  who  have  had  no 
personal  share  in  shaping  the  course  of  events  that  we  have 
wobbled  very  much  in  our  feelings,  and  that  what  we  have 
felt  pretty  sure  of  one  day  we  have  been  apt  to  feel  less 
sure  of  the  next  day,  and  that  whenever  a  particular  un- 
certainty culminated  in  decision  the  drawbacks  and  in- 
expediencies of  that  particular  decision  have  presented 
themselves  to  our  minds  in  squadrons  and  platoons,  and 
have  made  all  other  possible  decisions  or  indecisions  seem 
preferable  by  comparison? 

If  any  of  us  feels  dejected  because  matters  have  fallen 
out  as  they  have,  let  him  seek  solace  in  self-questionings 
as  to  what  his  feelings  would  have  been  if  they  had  fallen 
out  otherwise.  When  the  choice  is  a  choice  of  evils  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  outcome  does  not  wholly 
please  us.  Most  of  us  have  felt  the  shiver  and  the  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  which  come  naturally  enough  in  the 
presence  of  war,  and  we  have  heard  Congress  upbraided 
for  its  action  and  the  Jingoes  denounced  for  goading 
Comrress  on.  In  contrast  with  the  ills  w^e  know^  other 
ills  dwindle.  Let  us  remember  that  what  has  been  done 
has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  a  purpose  with  which 
most  of  us  were  strongly  in  sympathy,  and  let  us  ask  our- 
selves how  we  would  have  liked  it  if  our  government,  in- 
stead of  going  forward,  had  fallen  back.  We  have  heard 
the  moans  of  the  lovers  of  peace  over  the  impulsiveness 
of  Cona'ress;  we  have  not  heard  what  would  have  been 
said  if  Congress  had  shown  a  lack  of  zeal  for  Cuban  free- 
dom. IsTeither  do  we  realize  w^hat  our  own  feelings  might 
have  been  if  the  hand  once  put  to  the  plough  had  been 
withdrawn.  It  may  be  that  we  would  have  felt  worse  in 
that  case  than  we  do  in  this. 

We  have  felt  the  horrors  of  an  uncertain  peace  acutely 
enough  during  the  past  month  to  make  the  horrors  of 
war,  if  not  actually  welcome,  at  least  highly  interesting 
as  a  change.  We  shall  not  immediately  get  over  the  feel- 
ing that  our  war  with  Spain  is  a  scene  from  an  opera- 
hoitffe.  It  still  seems  unreal.  The  civil  war  was  an  "ir- 
repressible conflict"  long  before  it  broke,  and  people's 
minds  must  have  been  somewhat  prepared  for  it,  however 
sudden  may  have  been  the  boom  of  the  gun  that  opened 
on  Fort  Sumter.  But  this  affair  with  Spain,  though 
some  of  us  have  long  thought  it  inevitable,  to  the  majori- 
ty of  tranquil  people  has  come  like  a  thunder-storm  on  a 
summer  day,  and  though  for  a  month  or  two  we  have  fore- 
seen it  with  our  minds,  we  haven't  with  our  hearts. 

Well,  it  is  a  very  bad  condition  that  is  w^orse  than  un- 
certaint}^  We  have  had  uncertainty  for  wrecks,  and,  after 
the  situation  became  critical,  it  was  exceedingly  depress- 
ing. There  is  no  fun  in  imcertainty,  no  sport,  no  com- 
fort. War  will  at  least  be  tremendously  interesting.  We 
will  be  quit  of  the  immense  trouble  of  trying  to  make  up 
our  minds,  and  instead  of  dreading  the  beginning,  we  will 
be  able  to  hope  for  a  speedy  end. 

There  is  a  painful  interest  in  the  news  that  Edw^ard 
Bellamy,  the  author  of  Looking  Backiimrd,  is  dying  of 
consumption  in  Colorado.  Whatever  maybe  the  political 
or  social  value  of  the  ideas  he  put  into  his  books,  he  put 
them  forth  in  such  dress  and  order  that  they  made  many 
thousands  of  readers  his  obliged  and  appreciative  friends. 
If  every  prophet  had  been  as  good  a  story-teller  as  he  is, 
that  tradition  about  a  prophet's  standing  in  his  own  coun- 
try would  never  have  won  its  vogue. 

Lieutenant  Tolten's  recent  astrological  forecast  of  dis- 
turbances immediately  in  prospect  warned  us  to  look  for 
lively  times  between  March  29  and  April  1,  and  between 
April  15  and  18.  The  President  sent  the  report  on  the 
Maine  to  Congress  on  March  28,  and  the  following  days 
were  full  of  emotion,  as  w^ere  those  including  April  15 
to  18,  when  the  tw^o  Houses  of  Congress  were  trying  to 
agree  on  action  in  response  to  the  President's  message. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  stars  Lieutenant  Totten 
consulted  gave  him  pretty  reliable  information,  though  it 
is  proper  to  remember  that  the  times  for  the  last  two 
months  have  been  i-emarkably  prolific  of  periods  adapted 
to  buttress  a  prophet's  professional  reputation,  provided 
he  seasoned  his  forecasts  with  sufficient  ginger. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  is  suggested  in  a  current  period- 
ical by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  that  if  the  American 
colony  in  Paris  were  less  numerous  the  Parisians  w^ould 
have  fewer  false  ideas  about  the  United  States.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  he  adds,  "that  the  majority  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  reside  in  America  have  contributed  a  great  deal  tow- 
ard giving  the  people  there  a  bad  idea  of  France."  This 
apprehension  seems  hardly  to  be  well  founded.  Most 
Americans  get  their  impressions  of  the  French  either 
from  travelling  or  living  in  France,  or  from  French 
books  and  periodicals.  They  don't  form  impressions, 
either  favorable  or  adverse,  about  the  French  in  France 
from  the  French  in  America.  French  people  and  France 
are  very  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  tlieir  observ- 
ers. There  are  many  French  people,  many  good  and 
useful  ones,  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  group  of 
them  which  is  so  conspicuously  representative — or  mis- 
representative —  as  the  permanent  American  colony  at 
Paris.  It  is  compos.^d  of  people  who  may  choose  where 
they  will  live,  and  who  choose  Paris  because  they  like 
better  to  live  there  than  at  home.  In  that  preference 
they  differ  from  the  great  majority  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  bases  of  the  difference  are  personal  peculiarities,  or 
unusual  tastes  or  circumstances,  which  expressly  disqual- 
ify them  from  giving  a  trustw^orthy  impression  of  the 
tastes  and  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  It 
is  not  necessarily  that  they  are  either  better  or  worse  than 
the  rest  of  us,  but  they  are  different.  Baron  Coubertin 
speaks  of  them  as  "ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  very 
agreeable  to  meet,  and  whose  elegance  and  grace  are 


greatly  appreciated."  Very  good.  Still,  he  is  right  in 
his  conclusion  that  the  impression  they  give  of  American 
character  is  not  one  that  it  is  safe  to  accept. 

At  Miss  Anne  Brown's  school  in  New  York  (715  Fifth 
Avenue)  there  is  to  be  held  on  April  29  a  fair  in  aid  of 
the  Ella  AVeed  Scholarship  at  Barnard  College.  Miss 
AVeed,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  most  widel}'^  known 
perhaps  as  a  teacher  at  Miss  Brown's,  found  her  special 
work  in  the  preparation  of  girls  for  college,  and  when 
Barnard  w-as  established  labored  zealously  and  most  use- 
fully to  give  practical  form  and  substance  to  the  idea 
that  inspired  its  institution.  In  memory  of  her  work 
of  organization,  and  in  recognition  of  what  the  college 
owes  to  her,  it  was  determined  to  raise  tlu-ee  thousand 
dollars  for  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name.  Six  hundred 
dollars  of  that  sum  is  still  lacking,  and  the  want  of  it 
gives  this  fair  its  special  motive. 

Miss  Weed  had  a  decided  gift  of  literary  expression, 
which  her  devotion  to  her  calling  as  a  teacher  left  her  so 
little  chance  to  cultivate  that  fugitive  verses  and  letters  are 
almost  the  only  records  of  a  talent  that  w^as  worth  a  fuller 
development.  The  one  bit  of  her  literary  work  which  was 
ready  to  be  printed  w^as  a  year-book  of  quotations  (in- 
cluding a  few  verses  of  her  own),  which  she  put  together 
and  gave  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Miss  Brown.  This  little 
book,  interesting  and  charming  in  itself,  has  a  special 
value  to  Miss  AVeed's  acquaintances,  because  in  so  many 
ways  it  reflects  her  mind.  It  will  be  first  brought  out  at 
this  fair,  and  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholarship 
fund. 

The  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1892,  to  revise  the 
constitutions  and  canons  of  the  Church,  has  submitted  a 
report  which  recommends,  among  otlier  changes,  one  that 
forbids  any  Episcopal  minister  to  "solemnize  the  mar- 
riage of  either  party  to  a  divorce  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
other  party."  Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  commission 
five  dissented  from  this  recommendation.  Among  these 
five  were  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace 
Church  in  New  York.  The  present  rule  of  the  Episeopal 
Church  grants  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery.  But  even  if  the  rule  is  changed  as  recommend- 
ed, it  will  not  necessarily  be  so  ver}^  serious  a  matter,  even 
to  persons  whom  it  is  designed  to  concern.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  considers  that  a  member  of  its  Church 
who  is  not  married  by  a  priest  of  the  Church  is  not  married 
at  all.  That  attitude  makes  further  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cluirch  inconvenient  for  a  Catholic  who 
has  been  mariied  l)y  a  Piotestant  clergyman  or  by  a  civil 
magistrate.  The  Episcopal  Church  seems  not  to  purpose 
to  go  so  far  as  that,  and  even  if  it  forbids  its  priests  to 
marry  divorced  persons,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  regard  its 
members  who,  being  divorced,  have  married  without  its 
sanction,  as  so  inadequately  married  as  not  to  be  still  wel- 
come in  the  Episcopal  fold.  Divorced  Episcopalians, 
therefore,  who  had  been  married  in  the  lir('time  of  their 
former  spouses  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  might  apparentl}^ 
still  continue,  without  loss  of  self-respect,  to  be  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Unless  the  number  of  students  in  residence  at  Harvard 
Colleixe  should  be  very  materially  reduced  between  this 
and  June  by  causes  not  yet  operative,  that  feature  of  the 
class-dr.y^  exercises  which  includes  the  rush  around  the 
old  elm  back  of  Hollis  Hall,  and  the  scramble  for  flowers, 
will  be  materially  changed.  The  change,  which  was  fore- 
shadow^ed  last  year,  is  necessitated  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  classes.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  too  man}^ 
students  in  the  ring  and  too  many  spectators  on  the 
benches,  and  the  whole  performance  had  been  so  over- 
weighted with  humanity  that  it  had  become  dangerous  to 
life.  What  can  be  saved  from  what  were  the  tree  exer- 
cises w^ill  be  moved  out  of  the  yard  into  the  delta,  wiiere 
there  is  more  available  room.  Then  on  class-day  after- 
noon there  will  be  an  assemblage,  cheering,  an  address, 
maybe,  and  perhaps  a  not  too  disorderly  distribution  of 
flowers. 

The  Presbyteries  are  not  yet  quite  together  in  their  at- 
titude towards  the  Princeton  liquor  interests.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Presbyter}^  on  April  13 
the  Committee  on  Temperance  brought  in  a  report  which 
declared  that — 

Onr  Church  and  the  world  have  been  shocked  by  tlie  prevalence  of 
drnnkenness  at  Princeton  College,  through  the  indiflerence  and  con- 
nivance of  its  management,  the  mere  mention  of  which  causes  tlie 
hot,  indiguant  blood  to  mantle  our  cheeks. 

This  went  farther  than  the  majoiity  of  the  brethren 
cared  to  follow,  and  the  report  had  to  be  modified  before 
it  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  which  met  on  the  same  day,  also 
touched  on  the  relation  between  alcohol  and  colleges, 
and  urged  the  need  of  taking  measures  against  the  per- 
version of  youth  by  liquor.  But  there  w^as  no  "hot,  in- 
dignant blood"  in  that  report,  for  it  said  : 
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That  is  a  vigorous  rebuke,  well  earned  and  opportunely 
conveyed.  The  vagaries,  as  shown  at  Cleveland,  of  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  help  take  charge  of  the  much- 
regarded  "conscience  of  the  nation"  bring  grief  to 
watchers  who  are  anxious  to  believe — and  especially  just 
now^ — that  what  the  conscience  of  the  nation  believes  is 
true,  and  that  what  it  demands  is  right. 

The  report  of  the  University  Settlement  Society  of  New 
York  for  1897  is  full  of  lively,  interesting  reading,  and  is 
recommended  as  a  wholesome  object  of  attention  for  per- 
sons who  are  over-full  of  war  news,  misgivings,  and  anxi- 
eties, and  feel  the  need  of  a  momentary  change  of  thought. 


It  includes  the  report  of  the  head  worker,  the  record  of 
an  investigation  of  dispossessed  tenants,  the  story  of  the 
experiences  of  a  member  of  the  Street  -  Cleaning  De- 
partment whose  work  was  in  the  Settlement's  district,  a 
discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  old-style  and 
new-style  tenements,  and  much  other  information  which 
is  authoritative  and  reliable  about  the  people  of  the 
lower  East  Side,  and  the  work  of  the  Settlement  among 
them. 

The  University  Settlement  is  now  completing  the  tenth 
year  of  its  work.  It  has  lived  for  five  years  in^its  present 
house,  and  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  build  a  new  one. 
Its  present  quarters. are  in  an  old  building  covering  a  lot 
25  X  76,  between  two  higher  buildings.  The  work  has  far 
outii-rown  these  quarters,  and  the  Settlement  has  bought 
for  $58,000  a  lot  67x80  at  the  corner  of  Eldridge  and 
Kivington  streets.  This  lot  is  paid  for,  except  |1600  still 
owed  on  it.  The  building  which  has  been  planned  for 
it  will  cost  about  $90,000,  of  which  over  $30,000  has 
already  been  subset i bed,  and  with  that  sum  the  work  can 
be  begun.  The  remaining  $60,000  is  very  much  wanted, 
and  contributors  to  it  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  James  Speyer,  80  Broad  Street,  New^  Yoik. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  there  are  reconcentrados 
here  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Cuba.  No  wiser  or  more 
eflflcient  work  is  being  done  for  the  relief  of  our  recon- 
centrados than  that  carried  on  by  the  organizations  which 
cluster  about  the  Settlement  at  26  Delancey  Street. 

Just  now\  while  everything  that  concerns  the  navy  is 
matter  of  breathless  interest,  it  seems  proper  to  record 
that  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  on  April  12  the  expurga- 
tion of  the  ledge  at  Pulland-be-damned  Point  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  New  Hampshire.  The  navy-yard  at  Kit- 
tery  is  behind  this  objectionable  point,  and  the  ledge  is  in 
the  way  of  naval  vessels  which  have  occasion  to  use  the 
dry  dock  in  the  yard.  The  House  committee  merely  rec- 
ommends the  removal  of  the  ledge,  but  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  whole  point  had  better  go,  since  the  moral  effect 
of  a  point  with  such  a  name  cannot  but  be  deleterious, 
both  to  neighboring  residents  and  to  the  crews  of  war- 
ships that  put  in  there. 

The  failure,  on  April  11,  of  Alfred  Dolge,  of  Dolgeville, 
in  central  New  York,  is  greatly  regretted,  because  it  crip- 
ples a  manufacturer  who  was  widely  known  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring' capital  and  labor  into  satisfactory  relations. 
Mr.  Dolge's  scheme  of  sharing  profits  with  his  employees 
has  been  much  written  about  and  studied.  It  worked 
well,  apparently,  so  long  as  there  were  profits  to  share. 
How  far  his  failure  affects  the  practicability  of  the  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  labor  with  which  his  name  was  asso- 
ciated does  Mot  appear.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  see 
now  that,  in  view-  of  present  conditions,  I  have  been  more 
liberal  in  aiding  others  than  was  wise  or  prudent ";  but  he 
attributes  his  present  embarrassments  not  to  his  profit- 
sharing  experiments-,  but  to  denial  of  credit  due  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  money  market. 

The  gift  by  Colonel  Oliver  II.  Payne  of  $500,000  to 
endow  in  New  York  a  new^  medical  college  for  Cornell 
University  is  a  sequel  to  events  and  discussions  which 
during  the  period  of  their  occurrence  must  have  been  live- 
ly enough  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  them  to  the  exclusion  of  even  the  claims  of  war  and 
Cuba  Libre.  Colonel  Payne's  benefaction  is  a  consequence 
of  a  difference  between  the  New  York  University,  repre- 
sented by  Chancellor  JMcCracken,  and  its  medical  commit- 
tee and  the  faculty  of  its  medical  college.  As  a  result  of 
that  difference  the  medical  conunitteeand  faculty  resigned. 
The  reasons  for  withdrawal  given  by  these  gentlemen,  as 
published  at  length  in  the  Evening^ Post  of  April  16,  are 
that  they  were  buncoed  by  Chancellor  McCracken.  The 
details  on  wiiich  this  painful  charge  is  based  may  not  here 
be  given  in  full,  but  the  gist  of  them  is  that  early  last 
year  Chancellor  McCracken  induced  the  officers  of  the 
Medical  College  Laboratory,  which  constituted  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  New  York  University,  to  transfer  to 
the  university  the  property  which  stood  in  their  name,  on 
condition,  verbally  expressed,  that  the  management  of  the 
property,  and  of  the  college  connected  with  it,  should  be 
left  in  their  charge.  They  hold  that  since  the  transfer 
was  made  the  Chancellor  has  fallen  out  with  them,  and 
has  violated  his  agreement  in  many  particulars,  and  that 
the  university  ought  not  to  continue  to  hold  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  reply  of  the  Chancellor  to  these  statements  has  not 
yet  come  to  public  notice.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Payne, wiio 
was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  medical  committee 
who  resigned,  has  endowed  a  new  medical  school,  to  which 
the  gentlemen  who  lately  constituted  the  faculty  of  the 
school  connected  with  New  York  University  will  migrate 
in  a  body. 

The  death  of  former  President  Joachim  Crespo  of  Vene- 
zuela, who  was  killed  in  battle  on  April  16,  recalls,  inop- 
portunely, the  vicissitudes  of  government  in  most  of  the 
Spanish -American  republics.  AVhen  a  revolution  under 
General  Hernandez  broke  out  in  Venezuela  on  March  2 
General  Crespo  took  the  field  with  the  government  forces, 
but  report  says  he  lost  ground  steadily,  and  his  death 
seems  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the 
revolutionists.  lie  was  fifty-tw^o  years  old,  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  a  man  of  large  wealth,  and  a  soldier  of  distinc- 
tion. He  grew  rich  in  ranching,  land  speculations,  and 
other  business.  At  thirty  he  w-ent  into  the  arm}^  and 
eventually  became  its  commander.  In  1855  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed President  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  President 
Guzman  Blanco,  and  ke]>t  tlie  ofiice,  with  one  or  tw^o  in- 
termissions, until  last  February. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  in  a  London  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  speaks  of  a  new  memorial  window  in  honor  of 
Jane  Austen,  and  inquires  if  any  one  ever  reads  her  nov- 
els. Judging  from  the  number  of  recent  reprints  of  Miss 
Austen's  novels  tlie  answ^er  is  not  far  to  seek.  Folks  do 
read  them  and  like  them.  Some  persons — in  Boston  and 
elsewiiere— read  them  habitually.  They  are  very  good 
reading,  and  are  especially  useiful  to  take  the  contem- 
porary American  out  of  his  own  time  and  aw\ay  from  all 
current  considerations  and  give  his  mind  a  rest  and  his 
thoughts  a  complete  change.  No  novels  are  better  suited 
to  be  read  just  now^  as  a  change  from  newspapers. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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THE    FLYING    SQUADRON    LEAVING    HAMPTON    ROADS,  APRIL   13,  FOR   A   PRACTICE    CRUISE. 


CROWDS    ON    OLD    POINT    WIIARP    WATCHING    THE    DEPARTURE    OF   THE 

SQUAUItON. 


REVENUE-CUTTERS   AT    THE    NORFOLK    NAVY    YARD    BEING    FITTED   WITH 
RAPID-FIKE    GUNS    B^OR    THE   AUXILIARY    NAVY. 


U.  S.  CRUISER   "MINNEAPOLIS"    IN    HER    INCONSPICUOUS    WAR-PAINT. 


U.  S.  ARMORED    CRUISER    "BROOKLYN,"    COMMODORE    SCHLEY'S    FLAG-SHIP. 


U.  S.  GUNBOAT    "VICKSBURG"   IN    CRUISING    TRIM.  THE   "VICKSBURG"   IN    FIGHTING   TRIM. 

WITH    THE    FLYING    SQUADRON   AT    HAMPTON    ROADS,  VIRGINIA.— [See  Page  427.] 
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U.  S.  SINGLE-TUIIRET    MONITOR   ''NAHANT,"  WITH    NEW   YORK    NAVAL    MILITIA    ABOARD,  OFF   TOMPKINSVILLE,   STATEN    ISLAND,   NEW   YORK. 


ST. THOMAS,  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

April  12,  1S98. 

From  the  Klondike  cafe,  near  the  docks,  up  to  tlie  liigli- 
est  house  on  tlie  hills  that  surround  the  landlocked  har- 
bor of  Charlotte  Amalie,  from  one  end  of  the  island  of  St, 
Thojnas  to  the  other,  two  questions  are  in  the  minds  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and  these  are— will  we  be  bought 
by  the  Americans,  and  will  there  be  war  with  Spain? 
These  queries  are  followed  by  a  thought  born  of  the  two 
possibilities— if  we  are  bought  by  the  Americans,  and  if 
there  is  war  between  that  country  and  Spain,  will  the 
Spaniards  bombard  and  destroy  our  only  seaport  town, 
Charlotte  Amalie,  before  the  United  States  can  give  us 
■the  protection  that  is  our  due? 

The  arguments  and  statements  anent  these  three  all- 
absorbing  questions,  that  are  made  in  the  curious  and 
almost  incomprehensible  English  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
wdiarves  and  the  black  street  boys  in  tattered  coats  and 
td-ousers,  are  about  as  intelligent  and  acceptable  as  the 
opinions  of  merchants,  officials,  and  men  of  position  gen- 
erally, and  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the  latter,  for  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  tlie  other  know  aught  of  the  matter,  and 
the  town  is  so  small  that  the  same  words  are  in  the 
mouths  of  all  of  its  people.  The  name  of  Senator  Lodge 
is  almost  as  familiar  as  the  name  of  their  own  Gover- 
nor, and  each  step  that  he  and  the  American  Senate 
have  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  buying  of  these  Danish 
islands  by  the  United  States,  has  been  observed  with  in- 
tense interest,  discussed  and  commented  upon,  favorably 
and  joyfully  when  it  appeared  the  sale  would  be  consum- 
mated, sorrowfully  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Senate 
had  temporarily  postponed  action  in  this  matter  that  is  so 
earnestly  desired  by  the  people  of  this  island.  That  they 
do  desire  to  belong  to  the  United  States  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt.  When  Danish  officials  are  questioned  upon  this 
point,  they,  feeling  a  certain  obligation  not  to  talk  too 
freely  with  a  correspondent  on  the  matter,  give  a  true 
answer  and  avert  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  by  simply 
referring  to  1867.  This  means  that  when  in  that  year 
Mr.  Seward  attempted  to  bring  about  the  acquisition  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States,  a  vote  was  taken  among 
the  people  to  determine  if  they  wanted  to  be  sold  to  Amer- 
ica or  not.  Some  2000  voted  in  favor,  and  less  than  30 
against  the  measure.  This  w^as  thirty  years  ago;  but  as- 
surance is  given  that  the  people  feel  now  as  they  did  then. 

On  Monday,  April  4,  the  following  petition  was  circu- 
lated in  Charlotte  Amalie;  I  quote  from  the  St.  Thomas 
Bulletin  : 

As  a  result  of  the  news  cabled  from  New  York  on  Saturday,  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  at  once  petition  the  King  not  to  sanction 
the  sale  of  the  Inlands.  This  would  have  been  done  yesterday,  but 
being  Sunday  it  was  not  practicable. 

The  Petition  was  drawn  up,  circulated  for  signatures  this  morn- 
ing, and  will  be  despatched  to-day. 

This  is  a  prudent  step,  and  one  tliat  is  almost  certain  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  his  Majesty.  To  be  sold  is  one  thing,  but  to  change  own- 
ers in  these  perilous  times  would  be  awful. 

Subjoined  is  the  petition  : 

"  Telegram  to  our  Most  Gracious  King,  his  Majesty  Christian  IX., 
Copenhagen. 

"Undersigned  Burghers  and  Inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  pray  most 
submissively  your  Majesty  not  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  the  island 
to  America,  at  least  not  under  the  present  circumstances." 

There  follow  the  names  of  thirty-three  merchants  of  this 
port,  and  among  them,  strangely  enough,  the  names  of 
four  foreign  consuls.  There  are  merchants  here  who 
hiive  monopolies  in  certain  lines  of  selling.  This  is  to 
their  profit,  and  they  fear  competition.  The  monopolists 
were  the  most  energetic  in  the  circulation  of  this  petition. 

But  the  petition  was  never  sent  to  the  King.  Probably 
because  it  did  not  receive  sufficient  support.     If  it  had 


been  sent,  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark might  have  been  well  puzzled  to  discover  what  his 
good  burghers  in  St.  Thomas  were  driving  at,  nnyway. 

It  being  an  accepted  fact  that  the  island  of  St."^Thomas 
is  anxious  to  come  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  a  few  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm 
in  the  premises,  and  these  questions  brought  forth  such 
descriptions  of  the  past  glories  of  the  little  island  that 
one  was  sorry  indeed  not  to  have  lived  here  in  the  good 
old  times,  when  the  ships  in  the  bay  were  counted  by 
the  hundreds,  when  schooners  from  nil  the  Indies  were 
crowded  into  the  sheltering  harbor,  when  business  boom- 
ed, when  the  big  black  steamships  entered  and  cleared 
from  nil  the  world  in  such  numbers  that  a  man  could  not 
keep  track  of  them,  when  money  w^as  plenty,  and  sailors 
from  all  nations  crowded  the  streets,  as  ready  for  an  in- 
ternational carouse  as  for  an  international  fight. 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may— and  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  fitul  satisfactory  and  convincing  explanations  for  the 
loss  of  the  trade  that  is  gone~St.  Thomas  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  it  is  with  a  hope  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  times  that  the  people  of  the  island  are  willing  to  be 
transferred  to  a  coimtry  whom  they  consider  their  geo- 
graphical protector,  whose  commerce  and  business  activity 
will  bring  them  what  they  desire,  whose  capital  will  come 
with  its  tourists.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents- 
American  dollars  and  cents— to  St.  Thomas. 

They  cannot  and  they  do  not  expect  a  more  equable, 
free,  kindly,  and  thorough  government  than  that  which 
they  have  enjoyed  under  Denmark. 

The  principal  criticism  that  is  made  of  Danish  rule  is 
that  Denmark  does  not  always  protect,  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  colonial  subject  born  in  the  Indies  as  she  does  the 
man  born  in  Denmark.  The  true  native  and  the  islander 
are,  apparently,  not  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  native- 
born  man  is  favored. 

With  a  police  force  of  thirty  men,  and  of  soldiers  less 
than  one  hundred,  Denmark  has  maintained  her  gentle 
sway  over  this  island  of  the  Virgin  group.  There  exist 
various  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  which  all 
speak  of  the  fostering  care  and  wise  direction  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. The  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  are  happy^ 
well  fed,  clean,  and  lazy.  On  holidays  they  laugh  up  and 
down  the  clean  and  well-paved  streets  of  Charlotte  Ama- 
lie, and  their  condition,  appearance,  and  peace  of  mind 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  who  live  under  Spanish  rule  on  the  two  islands 
still  belonging  to  Spain  in  these  Indies.  They  would  be 
still  more  fortunate  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Denmark  has  never  forced  her  language  on  the  people 
of  her  islands.  As  a  result,  English  is  universally  spoken. 
All  officials  talk  that  language  in  addition  to  their  own, 
and  the  services  in  the  churches  and  the  instruction  in 
the  schools  are  in  that  tongue.  Nevertheless,  Charlotte 
Amalie,  whose  clean  streets,  white  houses,  and  sedate 
dignity  remind  one  of  Philadelphia,  is  very  cosmopolitan. 
The  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
steamers  all  bring  tourists  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  three  tongues  of  the  West  Indies— Spanish, 
French,  and  English— are  heard  on  all  sides. 

Last  week  the  American  consul  in  St.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Mahlon  Van  Horn— against  whom  some  men  are  preju- 
diced because  of  his  color,  but  even  these  will  all  join  in 
commending  Mr.  Van  Horn's  honesty,  energy,  and  intel- 
ligence—received orders  from  the  government  of  his 
country  to  procure  and  hold  subject  to  orders  1000  tons 
of  coal.  This  Mr.  Van  Horn  promptly  did,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Spnnish  consul  to  prevent  the  sale. 
The  schooner  Ida  G,  Southard  was  chartered,  and  loaded 
with  the  coal  in  question;  she  is  now^  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor, awaiting  orders  from  the  United  States. 

After  this  matter  of  the  coal  had  been  adjusted  and 
Charlotte  Amalie  settled  down  from  the  excitement  caused 


thereby,  conjecture  was  rife  as  to  where  the  war -ships 
woidd  receive  the  fuel.  Some  expected  the  immediate 
arrival  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  even  going  so  far  as  the 
hill-tops  in  their  vain  endeavors  to  catch  sight  of  our  war- 
ships; others  averred  that  the  coal  could  not  be  delivered 
in  this  a  neutral  port  if  war  were  declared.  Then  a 
telegram  from  the  outside  world  was  responsible  for  the 
rumor  that  the  coal  was  to  be  sent  to  Samana  Bay,  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  St.  Thomas  at  once  became  down- 
cast. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  the  island's  strong  attraction 
to  vessels,  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr  F 
A.  Ober. 

' '  As  daylight  comes,  it  is  seen  what  a  beautiful  harbor  is 
this  of  St.  Thomas,  worthy  of  all  the  adjectives  one  can 
heap  upon  it,  magnificent,  gemlike,  glorious.  Hills  on  all 
sides  surround  it,  save  towards  the  southern  sea,  where 
the  entrance  lies  between  tw^o  high  promontories,  guarded 
by  ancient  forts.  Hills  behind  it,  sunburnt  and  bare,  look 
down  upon  a  charming  town." 

The  floating  dry  dock  is  anchored  on  the  western  side  of 
this  harbor.  It  can  lift  a  ship  of  3000  tons,  and  although 
it  has  been  out  here  many  years,  it  is  in  excellent  repair 
and  working  order,  and  does  much  work.  Tlie  dock  was 
built  in  England,  and  brought  out  to  the  island  in  sections, 
and  assembled  here. 

Three  steamship  lines  have  their  coaling-stations  in  this 
harbor,  and  none  of  these  concerns  supply  coal  to  other 
than  their  own  vessels.  Steamers  not  owned  by  these 
lines  and  desiring  coal  are  supplied  byBrousted"&  Co. 
The  companies  mentioned  are  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
Packet  Company,with  an  annual  consumption  of  about  20,- 
000  tons;  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  using 
from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  a  year;  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Company,  with  an  equal  consumption  ;  while 
Brousted  &  Co.  also  handle  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
annually. 

Defences  of  this  harbor  there  are  none;  a  few  saluting- 
guns  at  the  barracks  on  shore  cannot  be  so  considered. 
The  hills  behind  the  town  rise  to  some  1500  feet,  and 
there  is  high  ground,  from  300  to  500  feet,  immediately 
surrounding  the  harbor. 

St.  Thomas  is  to-day  a  very  healthy  port.  Many  men 
consider  it  the  most  fortunate  place  in  this  respect  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  opening  of  a  passage  some  5'ears  ago 
from  the  harbor  westerly  to  the  sea  did  much  to  bring 
about  this  condition.  The  town,  being  built  on  the  sides 
of  three  hills  abutting  from  the  main  range,  is  thorouddy 
cleaned  out,  day  after  day,  by  the  heavy  rains,  in  the"we\ 
season. 

^From  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  right  up  to  the 
King's  Dock,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  there  is  a  broad 
channel  of  deep  water,  broken  only  by  a  ledge  of  rock 
near  the  mouth,  which  serves  as  a  breakwater  when  hur- 
ricanes blow  in  from  the  south. 

Seamen  say  the  bottom  of  St.  Thomas  Harbor  is  an 
excellent  anchorage.  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  main 
channel,  already  referred  to,  are  stretches  of  shoaler  water, 
sufficiently  deep  for  schooners  and  small  steamers. 

The  other  islands  of  this  Danish  group  are  St.  Croix 
and  St.  John.  The  former,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
nineteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  five  miles  broad.  Here 
is  raised  considerable  sugar-cane;  about  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  are  exported  annually.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  a  little  under  twenty  thousand. 

It  is  stated  that,  owing  to  former  French  possession  of 
St.  Croix,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  between  France 
and  Denmark,  the  latter  country  cannot  dispose  of  St. 
Croix  without  the  assent  of  France  in  the  matter. 

The  island  of  St.  John  belongs  to  the  municipality  at 
St.  Thomas,  contains  forty-two  square  miles,  and  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  St.  John  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Harold  Martin. 
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ON   DUTY- NAVAL  MILITIA  GOING  ABOARD   AN    OLD   WAR-TIME   SINGLE-TURRET   MONITOR  AT   THE   LEAGUE   ISLAND   NAVY  YARD. 


NAVAL  MILITIA   IN  SERVICE. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  old  Monitors  which 
were  used  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  have  been  laid  up 
at  navy-yards  out  of  commission.  Once  we  had  a  war 
scare  in  which  Chile  figured  as  the  prospective  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  some  of  these  old  fighters  were 
hauled  out  of  their  comfortable  berths  and  made  partly 
ready  for  service.  But  the  scare  faded  away.  The  rosy 
bloom  of  pea^e  settled  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a  navy-yard  settled  upon 
the  Monitors.  Rust  sank  into  the  indentations  made  by 
Confederate  shells,  and  black  paint  turned  a  dingy  brown. 

When  the  present  crisis  confronted  the  country  tlie 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department  bethought  themselves  of 
tliese  old  Monitors.  Would  they  be  of  any  service  in  the 
face  of  Hontoria  guns,  modern  powder,  and  sharp-pointed 
cylindrical  projectiles?  The  navy  experts  thought  they 
might  do  something.  They  certainly  were  not  to  be 
dreamed  of  as  battle-craft,  but  inside  a  bay  or  harbor  they 
might  perhaps  offer  some  obstacle  to  light-armed  and 
swift  vessels  which  slipped  past  a  fort.  The  armor  of 
the  old  Monitors  is  only  eleven  inches  of  wrought  iron, 
and  that  of  course  will  not  resist  heavy  modern  guns, 
but  it  will  do  very  well  against  light  ones.  The  old- 
fashioned  15-inch  smooth-bores  will  not  hurl  armor-pier- 
cing shells,  such  as  the  present  guns  use,  but  they  would 
do  a  lot  of  smashing  of  light  plates  for  all  that. 
The   Navy  Department,  finding  itself  very  short  of 


ships  in  the  face  of  an  emergency,  determined  to  bring 
out  the  old  Monitors  to  help  fight  Spain.  But  then  came 
the  question  of  men  to  man  them.  Men  were  scarce,  and 
so  were  officers;  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
old  vessels  should  be  distributed  among  the  ports  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  How  to  do  it,  that  was  the 
problem.  '  Suddenly  Assistant  -  Secretary  Roosevelt  re- 
membered that  he  had  a  naval  militia  in  his  pocket.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  and  said,  "That  militia  must  get 
those  Monitors."  Telegrams  were  sent  to  Governors  of 
States  asking  them  if  they  could  furnish  men  to  man 
Monitors.  Legal  questions  were  ignored,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  said 
they  could  send  men  to  man  anything  and  go  anywhere. 
The  Monitors  Jason  and  Nahant  were  assigned  to  New 
York,  and  the  commanding  oflScers  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  battalions  were  ordered  to  make  details  to  man 
them.  The  Jason  unfortunately  broke  her  turret-spindle, 
and  deferred  the  expedition  of  the  Brooklyn  men,  but 
the  Nahant  was  ready  to  be  put  into  commission  on 
Tuesday,  April  12.  .       i  r. 

Officers  and  men,  engineers  and  machinists,  signal-boys 
and  berth-deck  cooks,  poured  aboard  the  naval-militia-ship 
NeiD  Hampshire  in  answer  to  a  hurry  call  on  Monday 
night.  They  slept  aboard,  and  at  7.50  Tuesday  morning 
started  for  Philadelphia  on  a  special  train.  Several  offi- 
cers and  men  had  been  there  for  some  days  helping  to 
prepare  the  Nahant  for  use.  Lieutenant  Clayton  S.  Rich- 
man,  U.S.N.,  had  been  ordered  to  command  her.     At  ten 


o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
naval-militia  officers  already  attached  to  his  vessel,  he 
proceeded  to  put  her  in  commission. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  enough.  While  the  ship's 
crew  was  bowling  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour  Captain  Richraan  — a  commanding 
officer  in  the  navy  is  always  "  captain"— on  board  the 
Nahant  read  the  order  of  the  Navy  Department  directing 
him  to  take  command.  The  ensign  was  run  up  to  the 
ensign  staff  by  Quartermaster  Zerega  of  the  New  York 
naval  militia,  and  the  commander's  pennant  was  hoisted 
on  the  signal-mast.  It  was  indeed  a  simple  ceremony,  but 
it  was  full  of  significance,  for  it  meant  that  the  naval- 
militia  officers  aboard  the  Monitor  had,  for  the  time  being, 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  thus  beginning  a 
mission  which  was  to  be  theirs  only  in  the  face  of  danger. 
An  hour  after  the  ship  had  gone  into  commission  the 
steady  tramp  of  men  was  heard,  and  under  the  command 
of  Commander  W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Naval 
Battalion,  New  York,  the  ship's  crew  marched  down  the 
wharf,  and  was  sent  aboard.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
people  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  and  the  apprentices  on 
the  receiving-ship  Richmond  looked  on  with  expectant 
amusement.  If  the  spectators  hoped  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  laugh  at  the  naval  militia,  or  thought  they  might 
witness  a  display  of  civilian  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  boys,  they  were  disappointed.  Not  a  word 
was  uttered  by  the  well-trained  militiamen.  The  coldest, 
sternest  naval  discipline  prevailed.     It  is  an  old  story  to 
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the  citizen  sailors,  that  silent  discipline,  but  the  spectators 
do  not  always  know  that. 

"Jump  below,  stow  those  hammocks,  shift  into  work- 
ing-clothes, and  get  on  deck,"  said  Commander  Duncan, 
who  is  now  executive  othcer  of  the  Nahant. 

The  order  was  obeyed  with  celerity.  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  crew  was  on  deck,  and  some  of  the  men  were  set  to 
work.  Regular  watches  had  begun  the  moment  the  ship 
went  into  commission,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  the 
crew  was  aboard  the  routine  w^as  in  smooth-working  or- 
der. Every  man  received  his  billet  giving  him  his  station 
and  duties.  He  had  already  learned  in  drills  on  the  Neio 
Hampshire  and  cruises  on  men-of-war  what  that  billet 
meant.  Boatswain's  mate,  gunner's  mate,  quartermasters, 
and  other  petty  officers  all  knew  their  business,  and  the 
ship's  work  went  along  as  if  it  had  been  going  for  a 
month.  Captain  Rich  man  took  a  look  around  him,  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  left  the  vessel  for  several  hours.  The 
naval  militia  had  furnished  him  with  a  complete  crew, 
from  officers  down  to  firemen,  oilers,  and  coal-passers! 
Old  sailor-men  in  the  yard  scratched  their  heads  and  said 
they  guessed  they  were  dreaming. 

As  for  the  citizen  jackies,  when  the  relaxation  of  the 
second  dog-watch  came  around,  they  sang  songs  and  joked 
with  one  another,  but  underneath  everything  was  the 
proud  consciousness  that  the  First  Naval  Battalion  of 
New  York  had  been  the  first  militia  organization  called 
into  the  service  of  the  national  government  since  the 
civil  war,  and  the  first  that  had  ever  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  or  any  other,  completely  manned  a  man-of- 
war.  As  for  the  old  Nahant  herself,  she  looked  rather 
primitive  in  her  leaden  paint  and  with  her  antiquated 
lines,  but  the  naval  militiamen  were  as  proud  of  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  ten-thousand-ton  battle-ship  with  a  battery 
of  13-inch  guns. 

The  Nahant  sailed  for  New  York  on  Friday,  the  start 
being  made  from  League  Island  at  1.15  p.m.  She  arrived 
at  the  Tompkinsville  anchorage,  Staten  Island,  at  3  A.  m. 
on  Sunday,  her  engines  having  been  stopped  for  half 
an  hour  only,  to  drop  the  pilot  at  the  Delaware  Break- 
water. She  made  the  trip  not  only  under  her  own  steam, 
but  also  in  tow^  of  the  tug  Pioneer,  the  average  rate  of 
speed  being  about  eight  knots  an  hour,  of  which  the  tug 
was  responsible  for  three  knots.  Although  the  Nahant 
had  not  made  a  voyage  in  thirty  years,  her  engines  worked 
perfectly,  even  if  they  were 
antiquated. 

The  trip  w^as  not  only 
a  test  of  the  Monitor,  but 
of  her  crew.  The  sea 
was  comparatively  smooth. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  came 
through  the  hatches.  The 
men  behaved  so  admirably 
in  adapting  themselves  to 
their  work  as  to  draw  a 
hearty  compliment  from 
Lieut.  Richman,  U.  S.  N., 
in  command.  Commander 
Duncan  of  the  battalion 
had  no  compliments  for 
them;  he  said  they  had  sim- 
ply done  what  they  w^ere 
expected  to  do.  The  crew 
not  only  performed  the 
rough  work,  such  as  stok- 
ing and  passing  the  coal, 
but  they  practised  in  firing 
the  guns,  which  the  men 
nicknamed  "Brandy"  and 
"Soda." 

It  took  nearly  twelve 
hours  to  go  from  League 
Island  to  the  Delaware 
Breakwater.  The  condi- 
tions w^ere  so  favorable  that 
it  was  decided  not  to  an- 
chor, as  had  been  planned, 
and  the  trip  to  New  York 
w^as  continued.  All  the 
way  down  the  Delaware 
there  had  been  many  sa- 
lutes for  the  old  Monitor 
and  crew.  The  Nahant  has 


no  steam  steering-gear,  and  the  green  hands  at  the  wheel 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  her  on  the  course,  but  after 
a  time  all  this  was  straightened  out. 

In  the  morning  the  men  were  piped  to  breakfast,  like 
all  Jack  Tars,  and  afterward  had  their  first  experience  at 
sea  with  "  salt  soap,"  which  they  used  in  scrubbing  their 
clothes.  Routine  went  on  all  day,  and  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  came  the  chief  diversion  and  probably  the 
most  important  work  of  the  day.  The  turret  crews  were 
called  to  man  the  guns.  Drill  in  firing  went  on  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  real  shot  and  real  powder 
were  used.  Each  shot  consumed  thirty-five  pounds  of 
powder.  The  first  gun  fired  was  loaded  with  an  ex- 
plosive shell.  It  struck  the  water  about  2500  yards  away, 
and  made  an  interesting  sight  as  it  exploded.  The  next 
shot  was  solid.  Two  of  each  kind  were  fired,  and  the 
time  consumed  was  sixteen  minutes.  When  the  gun 
"Brandy"  recoiled  at  the  second  shot,  it  became  un- 
shipped, but  was  soon  adjusted  in  place. 

The  Nahant  passed  the  Scotland  Light  Ship  at  11.20 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  The  tide  was  against  her, 
and  she  steered  very  hard  coming  up  the  harbor  to  Tomp- 
kinsville. She  reached  her  berth  in  safety,  however,  and 
anchored  close  to  the  cruiser  San  Francisco,  where  she  re- 
mained for  several  days,  preparatory  to  being  taken  to  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  for  further  overhauling,  and  the 
mounting  of  some  light  guns  on  her  superstructure. 


RENDEZVOUS  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 

The  first  active  m.ovement  by  the  regular  army  looking 
toward  hostilities  with  Spain  was  the  result  of  an  order 
to  mobilize  the  troops  at  three  centres— at  the  Chicka- 
mauga  National  Park  in  northern  Georgia,  close  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  that  name  in 
the  civil  war;  at  New  Orleans;  and  at  Mobile.  The  first  of 
the  regulars  to  arrive  at  any  of  these  places  of  rendezvous 
was  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  regiment,  one  of  the  negro 
regiments  in  the  service.  They  reached  Chattanooga  on 
April  14,  and  the  next  day  went  into  camp  in  the  park,  on 
the  "  Widow  Glenn  "  field. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  called  the  "black  war- 
cloud.  "  Its  men  are  famous  as  Indian-fighters.  They  have 
been  stationed  in  recent  years  at  these  four  posts  in  Mon- 
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tana:  Fort  Assiniboine,  Fort  Harrison,  Fort  Missoula,  and 
Fort  Custer.  There  are  eight  companies  in  the  regiment, 
and  the  roster  numbers  nearly  600  men.  Two  companies, 
A  and  G,  were  detached  from  the  regiment  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  hurried  to  Key  West,  wdiere  they  will  remain 
temporarily.  Colonel  Burt  is  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  and  his  men  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  to  be  ordered  South  with  the  prospect 
of  war  facing  them. 

The  preparations  involved  in  making  Chickamauga 
Park  ready  for  the  six  legiments  of  cavalry,  the  light 
artillery,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  which  were  or- 
dered to  mobilize  there,  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  H.  V.  Boynton,  through  whose  efforts  chieflv  the 
scene  of  the  great  Southern  battle-field  was  set  aside  as  a 
natural  park. 

CUBAN  NOTES. 

The  rebels  in  Cuba  have  lately  called  attention  to  them- 
selves by  certain  methods  that  never  fail  to  bring  them  lo 
public  notice.  I  refer  to  attacks  on  railroad  trains  and 
the  blowing  up  of  railroad  bridges.  A  case  of  the  latter 
came  to  my  notice  one  day  last  month,  when  the  insurgents 
fired  into  and  attempted  to  wreck  the  afternoon  passenger- 
train  from  Matanzas  to  Havana.  The  assault  took  place 
at  San  Miguel,  some  tw^enty  miles  outside  of  Havana.  As 
a  result  of  the  attack,  three  men  w^ere  slightly  wounded. 
One  w^as  a  travelling  Englishman,  who  made  light  of  his 
wound,  and  the  others  were  Spaniards.  On  the  following 
day  the  railroad  track  from  Jaruco  to  Havana  was  pa- 
trolled by  Spanish  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  trains 
carried  extra  forces  of  men  in  the  armored  cars. 

While  these  methods  serve  well  their  purpose— that  of 
bringing  to  public  ears  the  news  of  insurgent  activity— it 
is  apt  to  be  at  the  cost  of  life  to  non-combatants,  foreign- 
ers, persons  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  true  that  these  attacks  had  been  compara- 
tively rare  of  late,  but  their  repetition  will  do  much  to 
discredit  such  methods  of  rebel  warfare,  and  to  shatter  the 
halo  of  soldierly  honor  with  wdiich  we  are  inclined  to  in- 
vest the  doings  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

Key  West  enjoys  the  lively  and  intense  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  in  Cuba.  It  is  the  refuge  and  safety  of  all  intrigu- 
ers against  Spanish  rule.     There  they  can  utter  seditions 

and  plan  coups  free  from  in- 
terference. There  they  live 
in  safety,  while  Cabanas 
would  be  their  immediate 
abode  in  Cuba.  There  the 
newspaper  correspondent 
flourishes,  free  to  telegraph 
what  he  pleases,  and  there 
go  the  daily  tugs  and 
steam-yachts  in  the  service 
of  our  press,  bearing  de- 
spatches from  Havana  that 
w^ould  never  pass  the  cen- 
sor at  the  Palace.  In  Key 
West  is  published  a  Cuban 
paper,  hot  for  the  cause, 
whose  railings  against  the 
Spanish  administration  are 
unrestrained.  This  pa- 
per, in  competition  with 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
press  of  our  country,  has 
set  forth  a  story  of  the 
Maine  disaster  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  theories 
in  the  matter  of  unproved 
statements.  According  to 
this  paper, the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment offered  a  certain 
man  $20,000  to  blow  up 
the  Maine.  This  he  suc- 
cessfully did.  The  day  af- 
ter the  disaster  the  gov- 
ernment became  alarmed  at 
the  possibility  of  this  man's 
divulging  his  knowledge 
for  a  greater  sum  than  that 
paid  by  themselves.  He 
was  therefore  approached 
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with  a  proposition  to  examine  tlie  hull  of  the  AlfonmXIL, 
he  being  by  trade  a  diver.  Tliis  he  undertook.  When 
he  was  under  water  on  his  work,  the  air  from  the  pumps 
was  shut  off  and  the  man  killed.  His  body  was  cast  into 
the  bay,  was  subsequently  recovered  by  tliose  searching 
for  the  Maine's  victims,  and  buried — honorably  buried — 
w^ith  them  in  Colon  Cemetery.  Then  the  Spaniards  who 
had  this  delicate  matter  in  hand  betliouglit  themselves  of 
the  man's  wife.  She  might  know  his  secret.  Her  house 
was  searched,  the  $20,000  recovered,  and  she  herself 
promptly  placed  in  an  insane  as3ium,  that  her  account 
of  the  occurrence  would  be  credited  to  tlie  ravings  of 
some  unfortunate  who  had  brooded  upon  the  horror  until 
she  became  insane. 

The  utter  destruction  of  Key  West  would  be  under- 
taken by  Spain  with  gusto.  Tlien,  it  is  declared,  when 
this  is  accomplished,  the  glorious  march  of  the  victorious 
army  from  tlie  end  of  Florida  to  Washington  would  fol- 
low, with  the  success  always  attending  Spanisli  feats  of 
arms.  Not  that  all  men  who  are  Spaniards  in  Cuba  be- 
lieve this  to  be  possible,  for  many  of  them  have  come 
through  the  Florida  pines  and  seen  naught  but  gophers 
and  salamanders,  and  still  others  have  more  sense;  but 
there  are  many  who  believe  this  remarkable  feat  well 
within  the  range  of  Spanish  possibility,  as  was  attested 
by  a  loud  conversation  in  a  liavanfi  cafe  and  overheard 
by  the  writer. 


BEHIND   THE  SCENES  AT   A  ^^  WILD 
WEST"  SHOW. 

Bedouins  are  whirling  and  "tumbling"  through  the 
sawdust  and  the  sunshine;  scene-painters  retouching  the 
marvellous  blue  mountains  of  the  great  long  curtain; 
Indians  training  fractious  ponies;  and  Mexicans,  blanket 
on  arm,  Cossacks,  Cubans,  and  cowboys  lazily  whiling 
away  the  early  morning  hours  in  the  great  arena  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden.  The  employees  rake  and  scrape 
the  dirt  or  scatter  fresh  sawdust,  and  a  group  of  specta- 
tors watch  the  agile  Arabs  as  they  mass  on  one  man's 
shoulders,  or  twirl  their  supple  bodies  through  the  air 
from  one  end  of  the  ring  to  the  other.  Mounting  the  nar- 
row stairway  back  of  the  old  stage-coach  brings  one  to 
quarters  one  would  never  imagine  existed  behind  so  ele- 
gant an  exterior.  Every  square  inch  of  space  from  floor 
to  ceiling  is  filled  with  a  chaos  of  costumes  from  all  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  one  corner,  surrounded  by  elegant  lea- 
ther saddles,  great  heavy  hats,  velvet  jackets  trimmed 
with  goM  lace,  tight-fitting  breeches,  spurs,  harness,  pis- 
tols, belts,  etc.,  a  few  lazy  Mexicans  are  visible. 

Cowboys,  soldiers,  and  employees  are  crowded  in  a 
large  room,  many  asleep  on  iheir  cots,  and  one  Eng- 
lish chap,  propped  up  with  saddles  and  blankets,  tr}^- 
ing  to  recover  from  a  broken  leg.  Eight  or  ten  Cos- 
sacks are  partitioned  off  in  a  boxlike  corner,  w'cere 
they  pass  most  of  the  day  singing  their  national  hymns. 

On  the  stairway,  by  the  window,  and  occasionally  gath- 
ering his  thoughts  by  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  busy 
New  York  street,  is  a  handsome  young  Indian  writing  a 
letter.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  I  get  a  glimpse  of  in- 
terest— "New  York,  Madson  Squir  Gordin  :  Ui'  naa' 
niahu'  tawa  bi'  taa'  wu — "  (which  means,  "  I  am  flying 
about  the  earth")  etc. 

In  writing  he  uses  the  English  characters.  He  has  evi- 
dently finished,  for,  while  chewing  the  point  of  his  pen- 
cil, he  gives  his  letter  a  final  looking  over,  puts  it  into  the 
addressed  envelope,  and  turning  to  me,  licks  his  finger 
and  points  to  the  corner.  1  have  a  stamp,  which  I  donate, 
with  an  offer  to  mail  the  letter.  He  looks  me  over  care- 
fully, and  gradually  lets  the  letter  slip  from  his  hand  into 
mine.  A  glance  at  the  address  explains  his  caution,  for  it 
is  directed  to  "  Miss  Alice  Lone  Bear,  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
Kyle  P.  O.,  So.  Dakota." 

Past  the  romantic  red  man,  up  another  flight,  and  I  enter 
a  large  room  with  low  ceiling,  in  which  one  sees  only 
the  thousands  of  varicolored  feathers  attached  to  war- 
bonnets,  shields,  belts,  and  dresses.  An  Indian  jumps 
to  his  feet,  and  shouting  out,  causes  about  twenty  strap- 
ping young  fellows  to  leap  from  their  blankets  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  and  surround  me,  clamoring  and  jostling. 
It  is  rather  a  surprising  greeting,  and  I  feel  my  small 
stature  as  several  ugly-looking  bucks  push  me  around. 
Knowing  something  of  the  Indian  nature  (which  strongly 
resembles  the  schoolboy's),  I  shove  a  big  fellow  away  and 
back  into  the  rest. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  boys?"  I  ask. 

"One  dollar!  One  dollar!"  is  about  the  only  English 
word  in  the  answer,  and  repeated  with  vigor. 

I  laugh  at  them,  take  off  my  overcoat,  open  my  sketch- 
book, and  look  around  for  a  subject.  I  am  soon  at  work 
on  old  Flat  Iron,  who,  propped  up  in  a  chair,  tries  to  keep 
his  small  eyes  open.  The  young  men  leave  me,  to  return 
to  their  card  games,  or  to  doze  away  in  their  blankets  on 
the  floor.  A  few^  old  men  in  the  room  are  arranging  fea- 
thers for  a  new  bonnet,  or  stringing  beads  and  lead  for 
skirts;  the  fat  and  industrious  squaws  are  beading  moc- 
casins, or  braiding  the  little  girls'  hair  (which  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat),  while  away  in  one  corner 
an  accomplished  black-haired  youth  performs  "Daisy 
Bell "  on  a  mouth-organ.  Occasionally  the  young  fellow^s 
break  into  an  Indian  song,  something  like  this, 


and  the  lookers  on  behind  him  bet.  Then  with  quick  breath 
he  takes  his  next  card.  An  ace  of  his  "suit."  Whoop! 
Hi  yi!  those  behind  him  joining  in  the  yelling,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  apparently  stolid  losers.  And  Black 
Heart  goes  to  stock  himself  with  tobacco  for  the  week. 

Twelve-thirty,  and  all  start  dowm  for  dinner.  Old  Flat 
Iron,  whom  I  have  been  sketching,  makes  known  to  me 
in  the  sign  language  that  I  must  bring  him  some  tobacco 
for  his  trouble,  fumbles  around  in  his  buckskin  pouch  for 
his  dinner  check,  and  dexterously  sweeping  his  dirty 
blanket  around  half  of  him,  ambles  down  tlie  stairs  to 
his  place  at  the  long  table. 

All  connected  with  the  show  eat  in  the  great  room  on 
the  ground- floor.  Here,  in  their  working-clothes,  or  in 
the  picturesque  attire  of  their  homes  (for  Cossack,  Mexi- 
can, Bedouin,  and  Indian  refuse  civilized  costume),  they 
give  the  lather  commonplace  impression  of  a  laboring- 
class  satisfied  to  work  hard  for  their  daily  bread. 

Dinner  over,  preparation  for  the  afternoon  performance 
begins  at  once,  and  the  scenes  in  the  narrow  dressing- 
rooms  are  animated.  With  pigments,  a  good  Indian  type 
is  made  hideous  in  a  short  interval,  and  but  for  the  many 
deep  furrows  time  has  ploughed  in  the  forehead  of  Flat 
Iron,  one  could  never  tell  his  yellow-streaked  face  from 
that  of  his  son  Leaping  Antelope.  Bodies  and  limbs  are 
painted  half  white,  half  green,  or  with  circles  (represent- 
ing the  sun)  and  crescents  and  stars,  and  one  Indian 
leaves  the  imprint  of  a  vermilion-smeared  hand  on  his 
cheek.  The  feathers  come  off  the  wall ;  the  many  sleigh- 
bells  jingle  and  tinkle;  the  boys  break  into  song;  the 
squaws  "  ti-ti  "  in  their  high  shrill  voices;  even  the^digni- 
fied  old  chiefs  are  gay,  arrayed  in  all  their  glory.  A  blast 
from  a  bugle  starts  them  off  to  saddle  their  ponies,  on 
which  they  are  soon  mounted,  ready  for  the  grand  entry. 
The  cow-boy  band  starts  up  "  Hail,  Columbia,"  the  bugle 
sounds  again,  the  great  canvas  curtain  is  drawn,  and  the 
howling  w^arriors  dash  wildly  into  the  public  gaze. 

The  curtain  is  redrawn — the  curtain  with  the  distant 
blue  mountains,  the  blue  pine-trees,  and  the  blue  tepees. 
Before,  it  is  the  romance  and  pleasure;  behind,  the  reality 
and  labor.     Both  sides  are  interesting. 

Ernest  L.  Blumensciiein. 
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which  is  echoed  from  the  floor  below  by  a  Russian  hymn 
from  the  Cossacks.  The  Indians  seem  very  contented; 
repartee  passes  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  a  point  well  made  unfailingly  brings  a  laugh. 

The  card  game  grows  very  exciting,  attracting  to  the 
six  squatting  figures  quite  an  audience  of  interested  on- 
lookers, who  often  add  to  the  intenseness  by  throwing 
their  recent  pay  into  the  circle  to  bet  on  a  "  draw."  The 
Indian  plays  cards  with  great  fervor,  drawing  the  edge 
of  the  second  card  slowly  over  his  first,  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  excitement  should  fortune  fall  his  way  and 
be  have  a  "suit."    If  he  has  high  cards,  how  he  does  bet! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Y  S  0  L  I  N  D  E  '  S     F  A  R  E  W'  E  L  L. 

THE  next  morning  early,  as  I  went  about  making 
mydispositions  and  putting  men  of  trust  in  posf- 
tions  fit  for  them— for  the  Prince  had  given  me 
the  command  of  all  the  soldiers  within  the  city — 
the  Lady  Ysolinde  came  to  me  upon  the  terrace. 

**  Walk  with  me  awhile,"  she  said,  "in  the  lower  gar- 
den.   It  is  a  quiet  place,  and  I  would  speak  with  you." 

It  was  a  command  that  I  dared  not  refuse  to  obey,  yet 
my  greatest  enemy  would  not  accuse  me  that  I  went 
lightly  or  willingly  to  such  a  tryst. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  passed  on  daintily  and  proudly  be- 
fore me,  and  I  followed,  more  like  a  condemned  criminal 
lumping  heavily  to  the  scaffold  than  a  lad  of  mettle  ac- 
companying a  fair  lady  to  a  rendezvous  of  her  own  asking 
under  the  green-w^ood  tree. 

But  I  need  not  have  feared.  The  Princess's  mood  was 
mild,  and  I  saw  her  in  a  humor  in  which  I  had  never  seen 
her  before. 

^  She  moved  before  me  over  the  grass,  with  her  head  a 
little  turned  up  to  the  skies,  as  though  appealing  out  of 
her  innocence  to  the  Beings  who  sat  behind  and  knew  the 
hearts  of  men  and  w^omen. 

At  a  great  weeping-elm,  under  which  was  a  seat,  she* 
turned.     It  formed  a  wide  canopy  of  shade,  grateful  and 
cool.     For  the  breezes  stirred  under  the  leaves,  and  the 
river  moved  beneath  wuth  a  pleasant,  meditative  hush  of 
sound. 

"  Hugo  Gottfried,  once  you  were  my  friend,"  she  began. 
"What  have  I  done  that  you  should  be  my  friend  no 
more?  Tell  me  plainly.  I  liked  you  when  as  a  lad,  the 
son  of  the  Red  Axe,  you  came  to  my  father's  house  about 
some  boyish  freak.  I  have  not  done  ill  by  you  since  that 
day.  And  now  that  you  are  a  leader  of  men  and  of  rank 
and  honor  here  in  my  husband's  country  of  Plassenburg, 
I  would  be  your  well-wisher  still.  I  am  conscious  of  no 
reason  for  my  having  forfeited  your  liking.  But  that  I 
would  know  for  certain — and  now." 

As  she  threw  back  her  head  and  let  her  clear  emerald 
eyes  rest  upon  me,  I  never  saw  woman  born  of  woman 
look  more  innocent.  Indeed,  in  these  days  of  mistrust  it 
is  innocence  under  suspicion  which  usually  looks  most 
guilty,  knowing  what  is  expected  of  it. 

"Lady  Ysolinde,"  I  made  answer,  "you  try  me  hard 
and  sore.  You  put  me  in  the  wrong.  You  do  me  indeed 
great  honor,  as  you  have  ever  done  all  these  years.  In 
reverence  and  high  respect  I  shall  ever  hold  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done — for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  Ile- 
lene,  the  orphan  girl  who  came  from  our  father's  roof  with 
me.  I  know  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  break  in 
our  friendship;  nor  shall  there  be,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
folly  and — " 

"Tush!"  she  said,  impetuously.  "You  speak  things 
empty,  vain,  the  rattling  of  knuckle-bones  in  a  bladder — 
not  live  words  at  all.  Have  I  never  listened  to  true  men? 
Do  not  I,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg,  know  the  sound  of 
words  that  have  the  heart  behind  them?  I  have  heard 
you  speak  such  yourself.  Do  not  insult  me  with  plati- 
tudes, nor  try  to  divert  me  with  the  piping  of  children  in 
the  market-place.  I  will  not  dance  to  them,  nor  yet,  like 
a  foolish  kitchen-wench,  smile  at  the  jingling  of  your 
trinketry." 

"  Your  highness!"  I  began  again. 

She  waved  her  hand  as  if  putting  a  light  thing  away. 
"I  was  a  woman  to  you  before  you  knew  that  I  was  a 
Princess,"  she  said.  "You  need  not  forget  that  I  am  a 
woman  still,  cursed  with  the  plate-mail  of  rank,  added  to 
the  weariness  and  inaction  of  a  w^oman's  breaking  heart." 

I  was  acutely  conscious  that  I  was  not  distinguishing 
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myself  in  this  interview.  So  I  dashed  again  at  the  wall, 
and  this  time  for  a  moment  at  least  overbore  interruption. 

"Ysolinde,  my  dear  lady,"  I  said  to  her,  "you  are  the 
Prince's  and  my  good  master's  wife.  And  if  I  have  stood 
aloof,  it  is  that  I  wished  that  he  should  have  the  compan- 
ionship which  one  day  I  desire  to  find  for  myself,  and 
also  that  I  might  always  have  the  right  to  look  straight 
into  my  master's  eyes." 

"Now  you  talk  like  a  silly  prating  priestling,"  she 
said.  "You  are  both  mighty  careful  of  your  honestj^, 
your  virtue,  your  companionship — your  master  and  y^oii. 
But  you  do  not  think  what  it  is  to  starve  a  woman's 
heart,  to  bid  her  find  her  level  among  broiderers  of  ban- 
nerets and  stitchers  in  tapestry.  Ah!  if  the  particular 
God  who  happened  to  be  at  the  digging  of  us  out  of  the 
happier  pit  of  oblivion  had  only  made  me  a  man,  I,  at 
least,  should  neither  have  been  a  straitlaced  Jackanapes 
nor  yet  a  prating  wiseacre." 

"And  am  I  either?"  said  I,  weakly  enough. 

"You  are  in  danger  of  becoming  both,"  she.  said, 
promptl3^  "  Once  I  saw  better  things  in  3^ou,  I  thought 
I  had  won  me  a  friend,  and  that  for  once  1  might  put  my 
anchor  down.  My  husband  neglects  me — so  much  cannot 
have  escaped  your  eagle  eye.  He  is  twice  my  age,  and 
he  thinks  more  cf  you,  more  of  Councillor  von  Dessauer, 
more  of  his  horse,  than  of  me,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg. 
And  I  was  made  to  be  loved  and  to  love.  How  much  of 
either,  think  you,  have  I  ever  known?  The  true  lot  of  a 
woman  shut  to  me,  the  sweet  love  of  man  and  woman 
not  for  me,  even  the  communion  of  the  spirit  not  for  me. 
I  may  as  lief  carry  a  wizened  nut-kernel  within  my  brain- 
pan as  a  thinking  soul,  for  all  that  any  one  cares.  I  am  a 
woman  of  another  age  stranded  on  the  shores  of  a  time 
made  only  for  men.  I  am  the  woman  of  the  Eden  priests 
talk  about,  or  perhaps  rather  the  witch-woman  Lilith  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall!  Or  I  maybe  the  woman  of  a 
time  yet  to  come,  w-hen  she  who  is  a  man's  mate  shall 
not  be  only  a  gay-decked  bird  to  sit  on  his  wrist,  tethered 
with  a  leash,  and  called  back  to  her  master  with  a  lure." 

These  things  I  had  never  listened  to  before,  nor,  indeed, 
thought  of.  So  that,  though  I  could  not  answer  her,  I  felt 
in  my  heart  that  she  was  wrong,  and  that  a  woman  has 
always  power  over  men,  stronger  than  all  ideals,  philoso- 
phies, kingdoms — aye,  even  our  holy  religion  itself. 

"  After  all,"  I  said,  piqued  a  little  at  her  tone,  as  men 
are  wont  to  be  at  that  which  they  do  not  understand, 
"Lady  Ysolinde,  wherefore  should  you  not  tell  these 
things  to  the  Prince,  your  husband,  and  not  to  me,  who 
am  neither  your  husband  nor  your  lover!" 

"And  if  you  had  been  both?"  she  interjected,  a  little 
breathlessly. 

"Then,  my  lady,"  I  replied,  stirred  by  her  persistence, 
"you  would  have  obeyed  me  and  served  me  just  as  you 
say.  Or  else  I  should  have  broken  your  spirit  as  a  man 
is  broken  on  the  wheel." 

It  was  a  prideful  saying,  and  one  informed  with  igno- 
rance and  conceit.  Yet  the  Lady  Ysolinde  gave  a  long 
sigh. 

"Ah,  that  would  have  been  sweet  too,"  she  said.  "You 
are  the  one  man  I  should  have  delighted  to  call  master, 
to  have  done  your  bidding.  That  had  been  a  thing  dif- 
ferent indeed.  But  you  love  me  not.  You  love  a  chit, 
a  chitterling — a  pretty  thing  that  can  only  peep  and  mut- 
ter, wiiose  heart's  depths  I  have  sounded  with  my  finger 
nail,  and  whose  babyish  vanity  I  have  tickled  with  a  straw." 

This  was  enough,  and  too  much. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "  the  clear  stars  are  not  fouled  by 
throwing  foulness  at  them  ;  nor  yet  the  Lady  Helene— 
whom  I  do  acknowledge  that  wuth  all  my  heart  I  love- 
by  the  speaking  of  any  ill  words.  You  do  but  wrong 
yourself,  most  noble  lady.  For  your  heart  tells  you  other 
things,  both  of  the  maid  I  love  and  of  me  that  am  her 
true  servant,  and,  if  I  might,  would  be  your  true  friend*" 

The  Princess  reached  out  her  hand,  looking  not  with 
anger,  but  rather  wistfully  at  me,  like  a  mother  at  a  son 
who  goes  to  his  death  with  blasphemy  on  his  lips. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  gently.  "I  would  not  at  the 
last  have  you  go  thinking  ill  of  me.  Indeed,  you  think 
all  too  well,  and  make  me  do  things  that  are  better  than 
mine  intent,  because  I  know  that  you  expect  them  of  me. 
I  have  done  many  ill  and  cruel  things  in  my  poor  life, 
simply  from  idleness  and  the  empty,  unsatisfied  heart.' 
If  you  had  loved  me  or  taught  me,'l  might  have  tried 
better  things.  Perhaps  in  the  end,  for  great  love's  sake,  I 
may  yet  do  one  worthy  deed  that  shall  blot  out  all  the 
rest.     Farewell !" 

And  without  another  word  she  moved  away,  and  left 
me  in  the  green  pleasaunces  of  the  garden,  with  my  heart 
riven  this  way  and  that,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did  or 
where  I  stood. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
CAPTAIN     KARL     MILLERSON. 

Black,  blank,  chill,  confining  night  shut  us  in  as  Leo- 
pold Dessauer  and  I  rode  out  of  Plassenburg.  Our  horses 
were  ready  for  us  at  the  little  water-gate  in  the  lower 
garden.  Fain  would  I  have  taken  Jorian  and  Boris  but 
on  this  occasion  the  fewer  the  safer.  For  to  enter  Thorn 
was  to  go  with  lighted  matches  into  a  powder-magazine. 

The  rushes  in  the  river  rustled  dry  and  cold  along  the 
brink.  The  leaves  of  the  linden-trees  chuckled  overhead, 
rubbing  their  palms  together  spitefully.  There  was 
mockery  of  our  foolhardy  enterprise  in  the  soft  songh  of 
the  water  as  I  heard  it  lapper  beneath  the  ferry-boat  that 
lay  ready  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  Old  Hans  the  ferry- 
man snored  in  his  boat.  Above  in  the  women's  cham- 
bers a  light  went  to  and  fro.  I  judged  that  it  was  in  the 
bower  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  But  not  a  string  of  my 
heart  moved.  For  pity  is  so  weak  and  love  so  strong 
that  all  my  nature  was  now  on  the  strain  forward  towards 
Helene  and  the  Wolfsberg,  like  an  eager  hound  that  pulls 
at  the  leash. 

"My  love!  my  love!"  I  cried  in  my  heart,  "  I  am  com- 
ing to  you;  I  am  going  out  to  find  you!  Though  I  die  for 
it,  I  shall  at  least  see  and  touch  you  ere  I  die." 

For  during  these  last  days  my  love  had  grown  greatly 
upon  me,  being  of  that  kind  whioh  gathers  within  a  man, 
banks  up,  fills  out  his  crevices,  and  he  know  it  not  In 
the  Wolfmark  there  are  oft,  in  the  limestone,  caverns 
where  the  water  sleeps  deep  and  cool,  while  above,  on 
the  thin,  rocky  crust,  the  sUn  beats,  and  the  very  lizards 
die  for  lack  of  moisture.  It  was  only  now  that  I  had 
broken  up  the  crust  of  my  nature  and  found  the  caverns 
under,  where  love  was  abiding  undreamed  of,  deep  and 
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eternal  as  the  sea.  Tt  is  a  great  tiling  and  a  beautiful  to 
meet  love  for  the  first  time  face  to  face,  not  to  nod  to 
only,  and  to  know  how  great  and  masterful  he  is — to  say: 
"Love,  I  am  yours.  Do  with  me  that  which  seemeth 
good  to  you.  I  was  strong;  now  in  your  hands  I  am  be- 
come weak.  I  was  proud ;  now  I  am  glad  to  be  humble 
and  kneel,  vv^aiting  your  v^ord.  You  have  made  life  and 
death  the  same  thing  to  me  for  the  sake  of  the  Beloved. 
I  am  ready  to  take  either  from  your  hands!" 

But  enough.  We  were  riding  out  of  the  dark  plea- 
saunces  of  the  palace,  and  the  leaves  were  rustling  and 
the  sedges  blowing.  That  was  what  began  it,  carrying 
away  my  thoughts. 

Dessauer  rode  behind  me,  letting  his  horse  follow  mine. 
For,  being  used  to  the  visitation  of  the  outposts,  I  knew 
the  ground  thoroughly. 

At  every  hundred  yards  w^e  were  halted,  and  I  answered. 
For  I  had  posted  the  men  myself,  and  made  sure  that 
Plassenburg  should  not  again  be  taken  by  surprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  had  determined  that  the  spoiled  should 
now  be  made  despoiled,  and  that  the  foul  den  of  the  wolf 
should  be  cleansed  as  by  fire. 

Then,  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  Baltic  ice  in  spring, 
the  thought  ran  through  me — my  father  and  the  maid  of 
the  Red  Tower,  what  of  them? 

Why,  at  the  very  first  (so  I  told  myself)  I  should  set  a 
guard  of  the  best  troops  in  Plassenburg  about  the  Red 
Tower,  and  carry  them  all,  Helene,  my  father,  and  old 
Hanne,  to  a  safe  place  till  Prince  Karl  and  1  had  made  an 
end.  With  our  stark  veterans  swarming  in  Thorn,  that 
would  easily  be  done.  And  so  the  plan  abode  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  heart. 

We  were  soon  out  on  the  darksome,  unguarded  road, 
and  after  that  I  steered  chiefly  by  the  lights  of  the  palace 
behind  me,  Dessauer  saying  no  word,  but  riding  like  a 
man-at-arms  behind  me. 

We  had  reached  the  crown  of  the  green  hill  up  which 
the  path  to  the  Wolf  mark  winds — the  path  by  which, 
doubtless,  Helene  had  travelled  the  night  of  the  duel. 

As  I  came  to  the  summit,  mounting  the  steepest  part 
slowly,  I  was  aware  of  a  figure  dark  against  the  sky,  no 
more  apparent  than  a  blacker  patch  of  night  where  all  was 
dark.  It  was  in  shape  a  horseman  sitting  his  steed  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill. 

Instantly  I  drew  my  pistol,  in  which  I  had  become  ex- 
pert. 

"Your  name  and  business?"  cried  I  to  the  shape  on  the 
hill-side.  For,  indeed,  none  had  any  right  to  be  abroad  so 
near  the  city  of  Plassenburg,  armed  cap-a-pie,  at  that  time 
of  the  night.  And  for  a  moment  the  thought  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  tales  w^e  had  heard  might,  after  all,  be  true, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Wolfmark  nearer  than  we  dreamed 
of. 

"Hugo  —  von  Dessauer!"  cried  a  voice  well  known 
and  ever  dear  to  me — the  voice  of  my  master,  the  Prince 
Karl. 

"  The  Prince!"  cried  I.  "  My  lord,  what  do  you  here? 
This  is  madness!  You,  who  should  be  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  with  the  guards  watching  three  deep  about 


you!   What  would  come  to  the  8tate  of  Plassenburg  if  we 
w^anted  you?" 

"Oh,"  said  he,  lightly,  falling  in  beside  us  naturally, 
"you  and  von  Dessauer  in  dual  control  would  be  a  sin- 
gular improvement  on  the  present  head  of  the  Slate.  You, 
Hugo,  would  keep  the  soldiers  to  their  work,  and  von 
Dessauer  could  look  to  the  treasury." 

"But  who  would  look  to  us  and  be  a  gracious  and 
beloved  master  to  us?"  said  I.  "My  Prince,  we  must 
instantly  return  and  put  you  in  safety !" 

"  Indeed,  that  will  you  not.  By  God's  truth,  if  I  am 
not  to  come  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Thorn  with  you,  I 
will  at  least  convoy  you  to  the  edges  of  the  Mark.  It  is 
so  dull  being  month  by  month  at  ease  within  the  castle, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  fun  as  it  used  to  be  when  I  was  a 
poor  captain  of  a  free  company  under  the  old  Prince. 
Young  rattling  blades  like  Dessauer  and  yourself  make  no 
allowance  for  the  distractions  of  an  aged  and  gouty  Prince." 

Within  myself  I  felt  some  amusement  stir.  It  was  al- 
most exactly  what  the  Princess,  his  wife,  had  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  her  wanderings.  I  could  not  help  marvelling 
why  these  two  had  not  found  out  their  great  affinity  to 
one  another.  But  now  I  see  that  this  very  likeness  of 
nature  was  the  first  cause  of  their  lack  of  agreement. 
Like  may,  indeed,  draw  to  like,  as  the  saw  hath  it.  But 
in  the  things  of  love  like  and  like  agree  not  well  together. 
Fair  desires  dark,  stout  and  stark  desire  slender,  slow  de- 
sires quick,  severe  desires  gay  (though  often  secretly). 
And  so  the  world  goes  on,  and  in  another  generation 
sprung  from  these  desirings  once  more  dark  desireth  fair 
and  fair  dark. 

There  I  am  at  it  again.  Oh,  but  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  am 
the  wise  man  when  I  set  out  of  my  disquisitions.  I  could 
new -make  all  the  saws  of  the  w^orld,  set  instances  to 
them,  and  never  breathe  myself. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Prince,  "all  is  safe  set  within  and 
without,  thanks  to  my  brave  commander  and  wise  Chan- 
cellor, and  these  things  can  e'en  bide  till  I  go  back  to  them. 
Consider  that  I  am  but  a  captain  of  horse  going  a-wooing 
and  needing  to  talk  gayly  for  good  comradeship  by  the 
road.     Call  me  the  Captain  Millerson." 

So  Captain  Millerson  rode  with  Herr  Doctor  Schnidt 
and  his  servant  Johann.  And  the  merry  time  the  three 
of  us  had  till  we  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Mark. 

I  have  not  time  nor  yet  space  (though  a  great  deal  of 
inclination)  to  tell  of  the  wondrous  pranks  we  played 
the  broad-haunched  countrywomen  we  rallied  (or  rather 
whom  Captain  Millerson  rallied,  and  who  mostly  gave  as 
good  as  they  got,  or  better,  to  that  soldier's  huge  delight), 
the  stout  yeoman  families  in  whose  midst  w^e  went,  and 
their  opinion  of  the  Prince.  "A good  man  and  a  kindly," 
so  the  man  said;  "he  has  given  us  safe  horse,  fat  cow,  a 
quiet  life.  But  yet  the  old  w-as  good  too.  The  true  race 
to  reign  is  ever  the  anointed  Prince." 

"  But  he  harried  you.  And  w^orse,  he  let  others  plun- 
der you.  And  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  Prince  Karl, 
usurper  though  he  be!"  said  the  Prince. 

"Nay,"  said  the  honest  man,  "usurper  is  he  not  —  a 
God -sent  boon  to  Plassenburg  rather.    We  love  him, 


would  fight  for  him,  all  my  six  sons  and  I.     Would  we 
not,  chickens?" 

And  the  six  sons  rolled  out  a  thunderous  "Aye,  fight — 
marry,  that  we  would !"  as  they  sat  plaiting  wiJlow  baskets 
and  mending  bows  about  the  fire.  • 

"  But,  alas!  he  is  cursed  with  a  mad  wife,  and  after  all, 
he  is  not  of  the  ancient  stock, "said  the  ancient  man,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

And  the  Prince  answered  him  as  quickly,  tapping  his 
brow  significantly  with  his  forefinger:  "Are  not  all  wives 
a  little  Touched?  Or  are  you  fortunate  in  your  part  of  the 
country?  Faith,  we  of  the  city  will  all  come  courting  to 
the  Tannenwald  if  you  are  better  off." 

"  We  are  even  as  our  -neighbors!"  cried  the  yeoman, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  ' '  Maul,  what  sayeth  thou ?  Here 
is  a  brisk  lad  that  miscalls  thy  clan." 

The  goodwife  came  forward  smiling,  comely,  and  large 
of  bone. 

"Which?"  said  she,  laconically. 

The  farmer  pointed  to  the  Prince.  The  matron  took  a 
good  look  at  him. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "he  is  the  one  that  should  know 
most  about  us.  He  has  been  married  once  or  twice,  and 
hath  gotten  certain  things  burned  into  him.  As  for  this 
one,"  she  went  on,  pointing  to  Dessauer,  "  he  may  be  doc- 
tor of  all  the  wisdoms,  as  ye  say,  but  he  lias  never  com- 
passed the  mystery  of  a  woman.  And  this  limber  young 
spark  with  the  quick  eyes,  he  is  a  bachelor  also,  but  de- 
sires to  be  otherwise.  I  wot  he  has  a  pretty  lass  w^aiting 
for  him  somewhere." 

"  How  knew  you  that,  goodwife?"  I  cried,  greatly  as- 
tonished. 

"Why,  by  the  way  you  looked  up  when  my  daughter 
came  dancing  in.  You  were  in  your  lost  brown  study, 
and  then,  seeing  a  pretty  lass  that  most  are  glad  to  rest 
their  eyes  upon,  you  looked  away  disappointed  or  care- 
less." 

"And  how  knew  you  that  I  was  of  the  ancient  guild  of 
the  bachelors?"  asked  Dessauer. 

"  Why,  by  the  way  that  you  looked  at  the  pot  on  the 
fire,  and  sniffed  up  the  stew,  and  asked  how  long  the 
dinner  would  be!  The  bachelor  of  years  is  ever  uneasy 
about  his  meals,  having  little  else  to  be  uneasy  about,  and 
no  wife  to  teach  him  how  to  be  patient." 

"And  how,"  cried  the  Prince,  in  his  turn,  "knew  you 
that  I  had  been  wedded  once?" 

"  Or  twice,"  said  the  woman,  smiling.  "Man,  you  cac- 
kle it  like  a  hen  on  the  rafters  advertising  her  egg  in  the 
manger  below.  I  knew  it  by  the  fashion  ye  had  of  hang- 
ing up  your  hat  and  scraping  your  feet — not  after  ye 
entered,  like  these  other  good,  careless  gentlemen,  but 
with  your  knife,  outside  the  door.  I  see  it  by  your  air  of 
one  that  has  been  at  once  under  authority  and  yet  master 
of  a  house." 

"Well  done,  goodwife!"  cried  the  Prince.     "Were  I 
indeed  in  authority  I  would  make  you  either  Prime  Min- 
ister or  chief  of  my  thief -catchers." 
And  so  after  that  we  went  to  bed. 

[to  be  oontinubd.] 
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THE    CAPTAIN    OF   TFIE   "INDIANA"  VISITS   THE   "NEW   YORK." 
Marine  Guard  coming  to  "Present  Arms." 


SECOND   DIVISION    AT    QUARTERS. 


STRIPPING    FOR   ACTION. 


LIEUT.  COFFIN.  LIEUT.-COM.  POTTER.     CAPTAIN  CHADWICK.    LIEUT.  MULLIGAN, 


THREE-POUND  FIELD-PIECE.      GUARD  UN3TACKING  ARMS. 


PORT    SEARCH-LIGHT. 


THE    LATEST    WAR    NEWS. 


JUNIOR    OFFICERS.  GROUP    OF    CREW. 

ON    BOARD    THE    FLxiG-SHIP    "NEW   YORK,"   AT    KEY   WEST.— Views  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographeh  for  " Harper's  Weekly.' 
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WASHINGTON. 

April  25,  1898. 

We  have  passed  a  stirring  week.  Warfare  is  now  in 
progress  between  llie  United  States  and  Spain  not  mere- 
ly in  a  figure  of  speecli,  but  actually.  Mono  Castle  has 
opened  fire  upon  our  ships  of  war  lying  off  Havana,  and 
though  the  fire  was  not  returned,  it  was  only  because 
Spanish  marksmanship  was  so  poor  that  our  ships  did 
not  feel  seriously  endangered  by  the  attack. 

Besides  this,  our  war-ships  have  been  making  prize  cap- 
tures of  Spanish  freight-carriers.  One  of  those  brought 
in  is  valued,  ship  and  cargo  together,  at  about  a  half 
million  dollars. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  message  recom- 
mending a  formal  declaration  of  war,  so  that  the  status  of 
our  movement  as  a  belligerent  may  be  plainly  defined. 
And  Congress  has  adopted  a  joint  resolulion  to  this  effect. 

SecretaTry  Sherman  is  about  to  retire  from  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  State,  owing  to  impaired  health  and 
the  necessity  for  having  a  man  in  fidl  physical  and 
mental  vigor  for  this  position  during  the  present  inter- 
national complications. 

The  strugu^le  between  the  two  chambers  of  Congress 
over  tlie  Cuban  resolutions  which  was  in  progress  last 
Monday  ended  at  two  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  when  a 
compromise  was  reached  by  the  adoption  of  the  Senate's 
resolutions,  omittinir  the  clause  recoo-nizing  the  present 
insurgent  "republic"  as  the  lawful  government  of 
Cuba. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  President  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  considered  by  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet.  It  was  decided  then,  as  the  House 
had  meanw'hile  adjourned  until  the  following  day,  and 
therefore  could  not  receive  at  once  the  notice  of  the  Pres- 
ident's approval,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  over  for  the 
night.  About  half  pa"st  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  President  signed  the  resolutions,  and  at  once 
had  their  text  cabled  to  Minister  Woodford  at  Madrid, 
with  instructions  to  present  to  the  Spanish  government 
a  note  containing  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  immediately  from 
Cuba.  The  Spanish  government  was  allowed  until  Satur- 
day noon  to  make  its  answer. 

The  only  notice  taken  at  Madrid  of  this  action  was  the 
presentation  to  Minister  Woodford  of  his  papers  of  safe- 
conduct.  Tliis  occurred  before  he  was  able  to  present 
the  ultimatum.  He  reminded  the  Spanish  government 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  its 
part,  and  at  once  withdrew  to  Paris,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
the  legation  in  the  care  of  the  British  ambassador.  His 
exit  from  Madrid  was  the  signal  for  a  noisy  mob  demon- 
stration, though  no  violence  was  attempted  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  minister. 

Meanwhile,  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  ulti- 
matum, a  copy  thereof  was  served  upon  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Washington,  who,  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
messenger,  returned  a  note  asking  for  his  passport.  It 
was  funiished  him  without  delay,  and  he  took  an  early 
train  for  Canada,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  spend 
some  time,  keeping  in  touch  with  matters  here  for  the 
benefit  of  his  home  government. 

On  Wednesday  the  Spanish  Cortes  began  its  session 
at  Madrid,  and  the  Queen  Regent  delivered  the  speech 
from  the  throne  in  person.  Referring  to  the  lieadlong 
liaste  with  which  "a  section  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  seeing  that  the  schemes  of  the  plotters  against  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  were  likely,  through  the  successful 
operation  of  autonomy,  to  be  frustrated  by  the  free  action 
of  the  people  of  Cuba,  precipitated  the  present  crisis,  and 
to  the  probability  that  the  Washington  government  would 
"yield  to  the  blind  current,"  she  added: 

"The  supreme  decision  of  Parliament  wdll  doubtless 
sanction  the  unalterable  resolution  of  my  government  to 
defend  our  rights,  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  imposed 
upon  us  in  accomplishing  this  task.  .  .  .  Although  a  dark 
and  gloomy  future  is  before  us,  the  difficulties  are  not 
beyond  our  powers.  With  our  glorious  army,  navy,  and 
united  nation  before  foreign  aggression,  we  trust  in  God 
that  we  shall  overcome  without  stain  on  our  honor  the 
baseless  and  unjust  attacks  made  upon  us." 

The  speech  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Immediately  after  the  final  passage  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress  of  the  resolutions  which  made  intervention  in 
Cuba  a  certainty,  orders  were  issued  to  every  military  de- 
partment for  the  despatch  of  all  the  troops  who  could  be 
spared  to  the  rendezvous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
equipped  for  the  coming  campaign.  Within  a  few  hours 
about  16,000  armed  men  were  on  the  move  eastward  and 
southward.  The  points  chosen  for  their  temporary  oc- 
cupation are  Chickamauga  Park,  Tampa,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  Spanish  war -ships  Vizcaya  and  Oqiiendo,  which 
sailed  mysteriously  from  Havana  a  few  weeks  ago,  were 
reported  on  Tuesday  as  arriving  at  the  Cape  Verde  ren- 
dezvous. On  the  following  day  news  reached  our  Navy 
Department  that  the  Pelayo,  the  most  powerful  battle-ship 
in  the  Spanish  navy,  had  joined  the  fleet.  A  rumor  was 
current  immediately  thereafter  that  the  entire  fleet  gath- 
ered at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  had  started  westward,  its 
destination  unknown.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
called  on  Thursday  to  consider  the  retirement  of  Minister 
Woodford  from  Madrid,  it  was  decided  to  order  the  Key 
West  squadron  to  sail.     This  was  done  at  once. 

The  squadron  which  sailed  on  Friday  morning  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Havana  and  blockaded  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  At  the  same  time  the  President  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  the  United  States  "have  instituted  and  will 
maintain  a  blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  including 
ports  on  said  coast  betvveen  Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda, 
and  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast."  Neutral 
vessels  which  happened  to  be  at  any  of  these  ports  at  the 
establishment  of  the  blockade  were  given  thirty  days  to 
clear.  On  Saturday  enough  war-ships  were  detached  from 
the  main  squadron  to  make  this  proclamation  effective  as 
to  all  the  coast  covered  by  its  terms.  At  the  time  of  be- 
ginning the  blockade  of  Havana  the  only  Spanish  naval 
vessel  of  any  consequence  in  the  harbor  was  the  Alfonso 
XIL 

The  first  shot  actually  fired  in  the  w\ar  w^as  sent  across 
the  bows  of  a  1700-ton  Spanish  merchant  ship  on  Friday, 
from  one  of  the  guns  on  the  gunboat  Nashville,  by  order 
of  Commander  Maynard.  The  merchantman  was  the 
Bvena  Ventura,  bound  for  Rotterdam,  Holland,  with  a 
cargo  of  pine  lumber  from  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  val- 


ued at  about  $20,000.  Her  captain  surrendered  prompt- 
ly, and  was  astonished  when  informed  that  a  state  of  war 
already  existed  between  his  country  and  the  United  States. 
His  crew,  consisting  of  tw^enty -eight  men,  were  taken 
over  to  the  DolpJiin,  which  was  somewhat  short  of  coal- 
passers,  and  set  to  work  in  the  hold.  Other  small  prize 
captures  followed. 

Representative  Hull  introduced  in  the  House  on  Tues- 
day a  bill  providing  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the 
army  in  time  of  war.  It  was  designated,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Hull  bill  which  was  recommitted  some  lime 
ago,  the  volunteer  army  bill.  It  proposed  to  divide  the 
army  in  time  of  war  into  two  organizations,  the  regular 
and  volunteer,  the  latter  to  be  maintained  onl}^  during 
the  existence  or  imminence  of  war,  and  to  be  niised 
only  when  Congress  authorizes  it.  All  the  regimental 
and  company  officeis  of  the  volunteer  army  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governors  of  several  States,  subject  to  such  ex- 
amination as  may  be  prescribed  as  a  test  of  fitness.  Tliis 
was  expected  to  do  away  with  the  objection  raised  against 
the  first  army  bill  by  the  enemies  of  the  regular  organiza- 
tion, but  the  House  was  not  yet  satisfied.  One  of  the 
first  things  it  did  was  to  revise  this  provision,  and  con- 
fide the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  army 
to  tlie  Governors  themselves.  With  a  few  amendments, 
both  House  and  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  time  to  send  it 
to  the  President  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered at  an  adjourned  cabinet  meeting. 

The  next  morning  the  President  signed  the  bill  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  for  125,000  volunteers,  "  the 
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The    New    Postmaster- General. 


same  to  be  apportioned,  as  far  as  practicable,  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, according  to  population,  and  to  serve  for  two  j^ears 
unless  sooner  discharged!"  In  oider  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary transaction  of  public  business  on  Sunday,  the 
notice  of  each  State's  apportionment  was  not  sent  out  till 
to-day. 

That  afternoon  Representative  Dingley  introduced  in 
the  House  a  bill  "to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war 
expenditures,"  which  contains  the  fruit  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  was  at  once  referred  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  is  expected  to  report  it  back  in  time  to  let  it 
go  over  to  the  Senate  and  become  a  law  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  unless  obstructed  by  debate.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  issue  of  1500,000,000  worth  of  three-per-cent. 
bonds,  and  for  the  further  issue,  if  necessary,  of  Treasury 
certificates  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000,  bearing  three  per 
cent,  interest,  but  payable  within  one  year.  To  meet 
these  extraordinary  demands,  a  system  of  internal  taxa- 
tion is  prescribed.  The  tax  on  beer  is  raised  from  $1 
a  barrel  to  $2;  this  is  expected  to  provide  $35,000,000  of 
revenue.  Taxes  of  various  sorts  on  tobacco,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, etc.,  including  a  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  merchants 
and  peddlers  engaged  in  the  trade,  are  expected  to  yield 
$25,000,000.  A  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  employed  in  for- 
eign commerce  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  A  stamp  tax  on 
documents,  telegrams,  steamship  tickets,  etc.,  is  down  for 
$30,000,000;  and  another  stamp  tax  on  wines,  mineral  wa- 
ters, proprietary  medicines,  perfumery,  and  other  sundries 
is  still  indefinite.  As  a  whole,  the  committee  looks  to  the 
bill  to  yield  between  $90,000,000  and  1100,000,000  a  year. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  of  the 
opening  war,  occurred  the  second  break  in  President 
McKinley's  cabinet.  Postmaster-General  Gary's  resigna- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  succeed  him,  Avere  announced  without 
warning.  Mr.  Gary's  retirement  was  attributed  to  the  un- 
certain state  of  his  health;  but  it  lias  been  an  open  secret 
from  the  first  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  Cuban  agitation 
that,  while  perfectly  loyal  to  the  President,  he  has  set  his 
face  persistently  against  war,  and  in  this  regard  has  dif- 
fered seriously  with  some  of  his  fellow -cabinet-mem  hers. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  new  Postmaster-General,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  public  at  large  for  his  service  as  minister  to 
Russia  under  the  Harrison  administration.  In  the  days 
of  the  Conkling  regime  in  New  York  he  was  editor  of 
the  Albany  Journal,  and,  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1876  and  the  State  conventions  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  later,  had  the  most  active  share  in  framing 
the  party  platforms.  He  left  the  Journal  about  1880  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  which  has 
steadily  improved  and  prospered  under  his  control.  It  is 
now  the  chief  mouth-piece  of  the  anti-Quay  Republicans 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  only  a  clever  editor 
and  political  strategist,  but  an  orator  of  uncommon  abil- 
ity. His  appointment  decidedly  strengthens  the  cabinet. 
He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  fifty-six  years  old. 


The  government  has  chartered  the  four  fine  steamships 
of  the  American  line — the  St.  Paul,  the  St.  Louis,  the  New 
York,  and  tlie  Paris — as  cruisers  for  the  auxiliary  navy. 
Captain  Sigsbee,  who,  since  his  return  from  the  scene  of 
the  Maine  disaster,  has  been  acting  as  aide  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  been  assigned  to  command  the 
St.  Ijouis.  The  Neti)  York,  since  she  duplicated  a  name 
already  belonging  to  one  of  the  regular  cruisers,  has  been 
rechristened  the  Ilarxard,  and  the  Paris,  owing  to  her 
foreign  name,  has  been  styled  for  naval  purposes  the 
Yale.  The  auxiliary  navy  has  been  further  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  the  crack  steamer  of  the  Ward  line  the 
Yuniuri,  and  the  Old  Dominion  steamer  Yorktown.  The 
famous  war-ship  Nictheroy  has  been  bought  of  Brazil. 

Rear- Admiral  Sicard,  who  was  relieved  from  command 
at  Key  Weston  account  of  ill  health,  has  recovered  enough 
to  resume  work,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Navy  Department  as  chief  naval  adviser  to  the  Secretary. 

Tiie  Spanish  consuls  in  the  principal  seaboard  cities 
advertised  last  week  that  they  would  send  out  of  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  Madrid  government,  any 
Spanish  subjects  who  preferred  not  to  stay  here  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Very  few,  and  thf)se  generally 
laborers  who  had  been  unable  to  find  employment  here, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  largest  embar- 
kation was  from  New  York,  and  numbered  only  twenty- 
five  of  the  poorer  class.  A  half-dozen  cabin  passengers 
sailed  on  the  same  steamer.  The  consul  at  Boston  says 
that  a  number  of  Spaniards  in  that  city  expect  to  go  a 
little  later,  but  that  he  shall  not  leave  the  United  States 
himself  for  some  time. 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  either  Spain  or  the  United 
States  will  resort  to  privateering  during  the  coming  war. 
Our  Department  of  State  has  announced  officially  that  w^e 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so;  and  an  intimation  has  been 
received  here  from  London  that  if  Spain  attempts  to  issue 
letters  of  marque,  the  British  government  will  interfere 
and  compel  her  to  desist.  Spain  will  probably  utilize  her 
better  class  of  merchant  ships  not  as  privateers,  but  as  an 
auxiliary  navy,  thus  relieving  their  operations  of  any  taint 
of  piracy.  Fkakcis  E.  Leupp. 


NAVIES  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Scientific  American  publishes  a 
table  giving  details  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  "prepared 
by  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Fifth  Artillery,  United 
States  army,"  and  "corrected  from  the  latest  official  re- 
ports on  file  at  the  W^ar  Department,  December,  1897." 

A  summary  of  the  "batteries"  of  the'  navies  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  is  given  graphically  herewith  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  thermometers.  By  this  it  appears 
that  Spain's  naval  armament  is  very  much  inferior  to  that 
of  tliis  country. 

This  summary  includes  all  guns  reported  in  the  table 
referred  to — that  is,  the  total  armament  of  battle-ships  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  vessels  for  coast  de- 
fence, cruisers  of  all  descriptions,  and  first-class  gun- 
boats. 

On  battle-ships  of  all  classes,  this  report  gives  Spain  but 
86  guns,  all  told  (46  heavy  and  40  light),  wiiile  it  uives  the 
United  States  478,  all  told  (154  heavy  and  324  ligiit). 

The  vessels  cariying  these  armaments  number  40  in  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  72  in  that  of  this  country.  Of  naval  ves- 
sels of  all  other  descriptions  (namely,  gunboats,  second  and 
third  class,  torpedo-boats,  torpedo-boat-destroyers,  hulks, 
and  stationary  vessels,  subsidized  vessels,  and  miscellane- 
ous vessels)  Spain  has  123,  and  the  United  States  125.  Of 
"obsolete  vessels"  the  report  gives  Spain  59,  and  the 
United  States  11. 

WHiile  the  "batteries "of  heavy  guns  and  light  guns  are 
the  armaments  depended  upon  for  daytime  naval  fighting, 
there  yet  remains  the  modern  and  supposedly  powerful 
equipment  of  torpedo-boats  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
night  attack  and  foggy- weather  operations  and  battle- 
smoke  assault. 

In  this  regard  Spain's  navy  greatly  outranks  that  of  this 
country.  The  report  summarizes  56  torpedo-boats  for 
Si)ain,  while  it  credits  our  own  navy  with  but  21. 

Should  these  little  monsters  prove  as  effectual  as  theory 
would  make  them  appear,  then  Spain's  naval  equipment 
much  more  nearly  balances  that  of  this  country. 

These  studies  are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  yet,  if  our  present  naval  force  be  the  true  heri- 
tage of  our  naval  ancestry,  mere  count  of  equipment  mea- 
sures but  a  fraction  of  our  sea-fighting  potency. 


Navies  of  Spam  and  the  UnitccI  ^States 
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FOC'SLE    BAND    ON    U.   S.   CRUISER    "MAUBLEHEAD." 


A   LITANY   OF   THE   FKEE. 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  tee  plead/ 
0  God  of  Battles,  ice  cry  to  Thee  I 

From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 
0  God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 

From  Himalaya's  frosty  shades, 
From  Cjichmir's  roselit  ^"lades, 
Thy  pure  of  heart  and  pure  of  breed, 
We  defied  the  iron -crested  Mede 

With  the  challenge  of  that  fearless  cry. 
And  the  desert  bloomed  from  the  death- 
less seed 
That  Glory  strews  where  heroes  die. 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Siwrds  we  plead! 

0  God  of  Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee ! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

0  God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 

Wiien  Conquest's  bloody  hand 
Had  blasted  the  fertile  land 

We  made  the  bitter  and  turbulent  sea 
The  ward  of  our  hope  and  trust  in  Thee 

Against  oppression's  craven  guiles. 
And  ocean  hugged  with  stormy  glee 
Our  daring  empire  of  the  isles. 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Stcords  ice  plead  ! 

0  God  of  ^Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 
0  God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free  ! 
From  Gades  to  Baltic  our  sails 
Were  the  drums  of  mustering  gales 
Tliat  curdled  and  blanched  the  trembling 

veins 
Of  the  tyrants  who  ravaged  the  fair  do- 
mains 
We  won  from  the  wilds  of  forest  and 
shore. 
What  to   us   their   sordid  and  sin  -  bred 
gains? 
For  Thou  and  Thy  sea  are  our  friends 
evermore! 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

0  God  of  Battles,  ire  cry  to  Thee  ! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

0  God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 

Ye  brought  us  to  a  land 

On  whose  eartli-circling  strand 

AVrong  shall  not  nurse  her  viper  brood, 
Nor  the  weak  and  helpless  be  subdued 
To  bondage  or  awe  of  hand  or  mind, 
While   the   leagues  of  the  pathless  deep 
include 
This  refuge  and  help  of  wronged  man- 
kind. 

In  Ihine  aioful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

0  God  of  BaMles,  we  cry  to  Thee  ! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

0  God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free  ! 
John  Malone. 

FLYING    SQUADRON. 

[Spicoial  Cokrkspondrnok,  of  "  IIaiu'kr's  Wkekly."] 
On  board  U.S.S.  "Cot.umiua," 

FoKT  Monroe,  ViiuiiNiA.     April  22. 

Commodore  Schley's  Flying  Squadron  is 
like  its  commander — ready  for  whatever  may 
come.  From  the  technical  point  of  view  it 
is  a  curious  combination  of  ships,  utterly 
lacking  in  homogeneity.  The  flag  -  ship 
Brooklyn  is  an  armored  cruiser,  fit  to  fight 
almost  anything  afloat,  and  faster  than  any 
sidp  in  the  Spanish  navy;  the  Massachusetts 
is  a  battle-ship  of  the  first  class,  a  match  for 
any  ship  that  sails  under  the  red  and  yellow 
of  Spain.  The  Texas,  a  lucky  ship  and  a 
"happy"  ship  now  that  Captain  "Jack" 
Philip  has  got  her,  is  a  battle-ship  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  faster  than  the  Massachusetts,  but 
not  so  heavily  armed  or  armored,  yet  bound 
to  do  her  share  of  whatever  work  is  cut  out, 
and  with  the  new  turret  gear  designed  by 
Lieutenant  Harseler,  about  four  times  as 
efficient  as  when  first  commissioned.  The 
other  two  ships,  the  Minneapolis  and  Colum- 
bia, technically  known  as  protected  cruisers, 
are  built  not  to  fight  war-ships,  but  to  prey 
on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
safety  lies  in  their  amazing  speed.  They  are 
the  fastest  war-ships  afloat,  and  belong  prop- 
erly to  a  flying  squadron. 

But  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  the 

Flying  Squadron  is  an  aggregation  of  ships 

whose  performance  in   this  war  will   bear 

watching,  and  for  two  things— the  character 

{Continued  on  page  U29.) 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  sliould  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-lAdv.] 


GAIL  BORDEN 
EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED    MILK. 

In  1856  Gail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk,  and 
from  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  has  re- 
sulted. The  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  is 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  infant 
food.    No  other  equals  it.—lAdv.] 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  C>^;«^  Sunojt, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
MON,13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere, Paris ;  Park  ctTiLFORo, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 
-lAdv.^ 


TheOriginal  Angostura  Bitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
-lAdv.} 


Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite. — [^Adf.] 


Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.— [^L/z;.] 


The  continuation  of  the  spring  opening  of  Arnold, 
Constable  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street, 
still  attracts  wide  attention.  These  displays  are 
looked  forward  to  from  season  to  season  with  pleas- 
ant anticipations,  not  only  by  the  large  clientele  with 
whom  this  house  is  in  favor,  and  who  await  the  exhi- 
bition to  decide  finally  what  the  style  will  be,  but 
numerous  women  visit  the  display  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Beautiful  and  elegant  indeed  are  the 
imported  and  domestic  costumes,  wraps,  and  waists,  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  materials  that  delight  the  behold- 
er. The  novelties  in  silks,  mulls,  bengalines,  grena- 
dines, gauzes,  and  other  lovely  fabrics  are  well  worth 
the  high  praise  they  receive. 

A  stylish  Paquin  gown  is  of  a  lovely  soft  gray  fabric, 
embroidered  in  bow  -  knot  effect,  of  fluted  ribbon  of 
the  same  shade.  The  bodice  is  on  the  Russian-blouse 
style,  with  full  vest  of  ecru  lace.  Among  the  elegant 
evening  toilets  is  a  Raudnitz  of  black  gauze,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  inserted  with  lovely  lace  and 
woven  with  wide  bias-effect  tucks.  The  bodice  is 
made  in  an  indescribable  pretty  fashion,  the  garniture 
being  turquoise  taffeta,  with  edging  of  Cluny  insertion 
and  lace.  One  of  the  models  from  Sara  Meyer  is  an 
exquisite  gray  brocade,  with  cream  appliqued  trim- 
ming forming  an  apron-like  front.  The  back  of  the 
skirt  has  a  most  graceful  arrangement  wdth  sash-like 
folds,  and  the  bodice  is  composed  of  the  silk  decorated 
with  fine  plaitings  of  chiffon,  lace,  and  mousseline  de 
soie.  A  very  handsome  Worth  gown  is  of  spangled 
and  appliqued  black  lace  over  white  satin.  The  bodice 
is  encircled  with  a  turquoise  velvet  belt,  and  the  gar- 
niture at  the  throat  is  of  the  same  shade  of  velvet.  A 
sash  elaborately  trimmed  with  narrow  plaitings  and 
rutiies  of  chiffon  and  jet  form  part  of  the  decoration  of 
the  trimming  of  the  skirt  in  the  back. 

On  the  second  floor  may  also  be  found  an  infinitely 
large  display  of  Paris  lingerie,  peignoirs,  negligees, 
taffeta- silk  petticoats,  and  beautiful  silk  waists.^  The 
Children's  Department  possesses  unique  attractions  in 
the  way  of  pretty  frocks  of  every  description,  besides 
reefers  and  suits. — [^Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Boston 
Garter 

Easy  and 
6ecuife. 

Finest  Irtickel 

Tyimmings. 

Hie 


CsnioN  Button 

^—  CLASP  — 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
Xannot  Unfastea 
accidentally. 

^k.t!      Sample  Paif* 
\  ^^x  Silk5o*-Gott;ir- 

^  ^f^V^^/%.     v^  P.O.BOX  ibOA- 

George  Frostgd.,  Boston.mass. 


-R 


30  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Club  Cocktails? 


^^A    MODERN    ECSTASY^'    is   a 

Shakespearian  definition  for  a  **  Cocktail/^ 
**  Kings  it  makes  gods^  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings/^ 

Wherever  good  livers  are  found> 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earthy 
the  **CLUB  COCKTAIL^'  reigns 
supreme  as  a  fashionable  drink* 

The  *'  CLUB  COCKTAILS '' 
never  vary ;  they  are  always  the  same* 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
drawn  off  and  bottled. 

^*  Cocktails'^  that  are  served  over 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities* 

Seven  Varieties  :  Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky* 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  S  BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors. « 

Hartford,  Conn.  London.  j 


THE   REAL  CONDITION  OF       I 

CUBA  TO=DAy  I 

g    By  Stephen  Bonsal,  Author  of  "  Morocco  As  It  Is."     With  an  Illustra-    J 
®  tion  and  a  Map.     Post  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  6o  cents.  ^ 

®  Fie  writes,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  partisan,  but  he  narrates  g 

§  unquestionable  facts,  and  does  not  color  his  picture  unduly.  .  .  .  The  book  is  § 

#  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  controversy. — Charleston  News  p 

^  ajid  Courier.  .  g 

I  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London  | 


B 


OKER'S  BITTERO 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  ag^ainst  ^^^k 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^k 

moter  of  digestion.  \         p 

Ask  your  (i racer.  Liquor  Dealer,  \<J 
or  Drugiiist. 


Who  provides  the  people 
Tith  a  pure  stimulant. 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  w 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Bold  by 
aU  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  al  Heading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Squilili  &  Co.  &cSr„ty,lnd.,0istiller8 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S— O— Ml— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  FHth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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The  Position  of 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

AS    TO    SERVICE     IN    ARMY,    NAVY, 
OR  MILITIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Important  to  All  Policy=Holders  : 

As  to  all  policies,  whether  Industrial,  Intermediate,  or 
Ordinar}^  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  declaration  of 
war,  permission  is  hereby  given  for  the  insured  under  such 
policies  to  serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
or  Militia  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war, 
and  no  written  permission  for  such  service  need  be  obtained 
from  the  Company,  nor  will  any  extra  premium  be  charged.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  in  any  policies  for  endorsement. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 


.of  America... 


JOHN    F.   DRYDEN,  President. 


Home  Office  :  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Cushions, 

Etc.^  afford  heaps  of  - 
comfort  when   .....  V/- 

YACHTING, 
BOATING  or 
CANOEING.     ^ 

They  are  the  finishing 
touch  of  ease  and  kix-   -  >.- 
ury.     'rhe  life  line  at-      ---"^ 
tached  makes  them  Per= 
feet   Life    Preservers. 

The  >S.  S.  Sf.  Lnnis  and  >S7.  Paul 

ai'r  siipplted  infh  o/ir 

''P"ijtvfu>ir'  Air  Matti('ss('S. 


Ladies'  Cloths. 

Plain-faced  Cloths,Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots, 
Whipcords,  and  Covert  Cloths. 

Admiralty  Serges. 

Riding,  Bicycle,  and  Golf  Suitings, 
Scarlet  Cloths,  Vestings. 

White  and  Colored 
Ducks. 

NEW  YORK. 


I  MURAT  HALSTEAD'S 

GREAT  WAR  BOOK 

The  Great  War  Correspondent's  Masterpiece, 

"Our  Country  in  War" 

And  Our  Relations  with  Foreign  Nations. 

All  about  our  army,  navy,  coast  de- 
fences, the  Maine  Disaster,  Spain,  her 
army,  navy  and  defences.  All  about 
Cuba,  her  relations  to  the  United 
States,  and  her  defences.  All  about  the 
Armies  and  Navies  of  all  other  Nations, 
and  how  they  will  act  in 

Oar  Fight  With  Spain. 

Over  500  pages.  Magnificent  illus- 
trations, photographs,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

One  agent  sold  89  in  one  day;  others 
are  making  $2.00  to  $39.00  per  day. 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days 
credit,  price  low,  freight  paid.  Hand- 
some outfit  free.  Send  12  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  UNION, 
324  Dearborn  5t. ,  CHICAGO. 


Harper's  Catalogue, 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, witli  poi'tr'aits  of  authors, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


Certain  Special  Matters 

In  a  store  of  this  size  and  in  such  a  business  as  this  it  is  the  unusual 
which  becomes  the  every-day  occurrence.  Things  which  would  be  extraor- 
dinary in  the  experience  of  smaller  dealers  are  commonplace  matters  to 
the  Wanamaker  Store. 

Here  are  certain  matters  of  goods  and  prices  which  are  really  very  un- 
usual in  every-day  news  stories,  and,  indeed,  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
run  of  things,  even  for  us. 

12 ^c.  Printed  Cotton  Grenadines,  for  5c.  a  yard 

They  cost  the  maker  nearly  double  our  present  price.  They  are  in  the 
same  handsome  printings  which  you  find  in  the  very  choicest  of  the  Or- 
gandie Lawns.  The  patterns  are  principally  floral — light,  graceful,  dainty 
summery  designs  of  flowers  and  leaves  on  black  grounds.  There  are  also 
many  patterns  of  dots,  stripes,  and  figures  in  white  on  grounds  of  navy 
blue,  black,  and  heliotrope.     Five  Cents  a  Yard,  only. 

16c.  Quality  Striped  Piques,  at  10c.  a  yard 

It  is  whispered  in  mercantile  circles  that  Piques  are  bound  to  become 
scarce  before  the  summer  is  over,  for  the  demand  for  them  is  great  and 
growing.  That  makes  this  chance  all  the  more  important.  They  are  very 
pretty  goods,  self-striped  in  cadet  and  Yale  blue,  cardinal,  and  black. 

Some  Important  Silk  Prices 

We  have  twenty-two  thousand  yards  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  summer 
silks  here,  which  we  offer  to  you  at  less  than  the  regular  importer's  whole- 
sale prices.  You  can  buy  by  the  yard  at  less  than  we  can  usually  buy  by 
the  thousand  yards  in  foreign  markets.  All  are  French  and  Swiss  goods, 
rich  in  check  and  small  plaid  patterns,  new  and  pretty  and  desirable.  A 
few  hints  of  price  and  pattern  follow,  but  samples  will  tell  more. 


At  50c.  a  yd.  —  looo  yards  of  rich  col- 
ored Bengalines  ;  the  raised  cord  is 
filled  with  a  little  cotton  ;   i8  colors. 

At  55c.  a  yd.  — 800  yards  of  checked  Taf- 
feta ;  triple -colored  checks  on  white 
grounds  ;   I2  patterns. 

At  60c.  a  yd.  —  iSoo  yards  of  rich  plaid 
Taffetas  ;  double  colors  on  white  and 
colored  grounds  ;   14  new  styles. 

At  65c.  a  yd.  — 1000  yards  of  evening 
silks.  Jacquard  satins  ;  in  white,  ciel, 
pink,  turquoise,  nile,  yellow,  lilac,  and 
cerise. 

At  70c.  a  yd. — 400  yards  all-silk  satin 
Liberty  ;  printed  with  white  dots  on 
lavender,  cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  marine 
blue,  cardinal,  brown,  and  heliotrope 
grounds. 

At  75c.  a  yd. — 4000  yards  plaid  TafTeta 
silks;  8  styles  black  and  white,  3  styles 
blue  and  white,  40  styles  Scotch  plaids, 


3  styles  shepherd's  checks,  6  styles  Rob 
Roy. 

At  80c.  a  yd.  —  5000  yards  rich  figured 
Taffetas  from  France.  All  black  ;  the 
figures  are  small,  the  styles  are  elegant; 
20  patterns. 

At  90c.  a  yd.  —  2800  yards  heavy  plaid 
Taffeta  silks  and  ombre  check  fancy 
silks;  5  styles  black  and  white,  8  styles 
blue  and  white,  12  styles  in  triple  col- 
ors, 12  styles  in  ombre  blocks.  A  par- 
ticularly rich  and  heavy  silk. 

At  95c.  a  yd.  — 1400  yards  rich  black-and- 
white  Pekin  Taffetas;  8  styles  of  stripes. 

At  $1  a  yd.  —  5oo  yards  rich  brocaded 
plaid  Taffetas.  Colors  are  pink  and 
black  with  white,  blue  and  black  with 
white.  Chartreuse  and  black  with  white, 
cerise  and  black  with  white,  corn  and 
black  with  white,  blue  and  black  with 
nile,  and  so  on. 


Section  253 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


/Gzar's  ViolQts)  Q 

\  \jU^'  1^      JPEHFUMES 

LATEST  NOVELTIES   SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DOCflESSE,  FDHKIA  ol  JAPAN 

IL,.  lL.-ECS'T^AT>JTy  (ORIZA-PERFUMERY).    11,  F'lnce  de  la  Madeleine,  rAHIS. 


uiOtETTES -  cZARi 

^        /niy/tr^S      ylOlBtS)      %^\^  COlSrCENTHATEn  k 

I 


new  glasses  m^  Crieder  Binoculars, 

THE  TRIEDER  BLNOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  lo  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  lo  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at , manufacturers' prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  ma§:nifyin§:  power,  $44.50  6  x  ma§:nifying  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,       $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


14  Natural  Siz 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Binoculars  and  Photo  Lenses 

Paris :  22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot. 
London:  Ross, Ltd., m  New  Bond  St. 


CP.eoerz 


NEW  YORK 

52  E.  Union   Square. 
Head  Offices: 

Berlin— Friedenau. 
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KEY    WEST— OLD    FORT    TAYLOR  AND    THE    COAL-DOCK    PIER.— Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  fok  "Hakper's  Weekly." 


For  the  j^resent  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  icill  be  in  the  field, 
as  the  chief  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  the 

war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Amateur  Sport, 
accordingly,  icill  necessarily  receive  somewhat  less  attention 
than  usual,  but  contributions  upon  important  topics  con- 
nected toith  this  department,  including  Mr.  Whitney's  ar- 
ticles on  ''Big -game  Hunting,'"  will  be  printed  as  often  as 
the  pressure  of  immediate  news  matter  loill  permit. 


{Continued  from  page  U27.) 
of  the  officers  and  the  temper  of  the  men.  No  command- 
er-in-chief of  a  squadron  ever  had  a  better  or  a  finer  set 
of  officers  to  carry  out  his  will  than  are  gathered  in  these 
ships  to  follow  the  lead  of  Commodore  Schley.  From  fight- 
ing "Jack"  Philip,  the  senior  captain,  down  through  the 
list  of  commanders  to  Jewell  of  the  Minneapolis,  w^ho  has 
been  wearing  his  eagle  only  a  few  months — Higginson, 
Sands,  and  Cook — they  are  alert,  active,  strong,  self-reliant 
men, who  have  proved  their  worth  and  demonstrated  their 
pluck. 

The  temper  of  the  men  is  illustrated  by  two  things.  The 
ships  have  been  here  three  weeks,  close  to  many  of  the 
delights  to  Jacky's  heart.  There  has  been  work  all  day, 
and  every  day,  sometimes  even  on  Sunday,  with  never  a 
minute's  shore  leave,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  sort  of 
complaint.  Never  have  men  jumped  into  their  w^ork 
more  willingly.  Never  have  men  worked  harder  or  ac- 
complished more.  The  flag-ship  and  the  two  battle-ships 
have  been  in  commission  more  than  a  year,  and  their 
crews  are  drilled  to  a  marvellous  state  of  efficiency.  The 
officers  joined  the  two  commerce-destroyers  five  wrecks 
ago.  Their  crews  are  nearly  two-thirds  green  men,  some  of 
wdiom  have  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  some  of  whom 
came  to  the  ships  after  the  cruisers  joined  the  squadron. 
Yet  in  the  little  time  they  have  had  they  have  settled 
down  like  veterans,  and  this  morning,  when  the  call  to 
"general  quarters"  was  sounded  on  the  Columbia,  every 
gun  and  division  w^as  ready  for  battle  in  less  than  five 
minutes.    It  was  wonderful  work. 

Willingness  and  adaptability  always  have  been  char 


acteristics  of  the  sailor-men  in  the  United  States  navy. 
There  is  a  third  which  has  w^on  many  battles  in  the  past, 
and  will  maintain  its  amazing  efficiency  in  the  future — 
that  is  straight  shooting.  1  have  seen  the  men  of  every 
ship  in  this  squadron  at  target  practice,  and  what  they 
can  do  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  theory.  It 
is  wonderful  and  terrible.  When  the  squadron  was 
out  for  evolutions  and  drill,  one  morning  was  given  to 
sub-calibre  practice.  In  that  work  a  small  rifle  is  fitted 
into  the  breech  of  the  large  gun,  and  fired.  The  practice 
is  in  effect  with  the  big  guns,  but  the  cost  is  so  small  that 
many  rounds  may  be  fired  for  the  cost  of  one  service 
charge.  At  that  morning's  sea-work  the  sea  w^as  what  a 
landlubber  would  call  rough.  In  the  language  of  the 
sailor-men  a  "stiff  breeze"  was  blowing.  The  targets 
were  set  at  800  and  1000  yards.  To  get  elevation  enough 
for  the  small  rifles  to  carry  that  far  the  big  guns  were 
aimed  as  if  at  targets  4000  yards  or  more  away.  With 
ships  pitching  and  rolling,  and  targets  bobbing  up  and 
down,  the  gunners  displayed  an  accuracy  of  aim  and  judg- 
ment which  will  make  it  extremely  uncomfortable  for  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  almost  impossible  for  a  torpedo-boat 
to  live  long  enough  to  endanger  one  of  the  ships.  Not  a 
shot  fell  far  from  the  mark,  and  many  struck  the  targets. 
Every  man  in  the  gun  crews  took  his  turn  at  the  firing, 
and  tlie  poorer  marksmen  were  kept  at  it.  It  was  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
"  the  best  defence  against  an  enemy's  fire  is  a  well-direct- 
ed fire  of  your  own."  These  fellows  will  take  care  of 
their  own  fire,  and  it  will  be  fast  and  deadly  in  its  ac- 
curacy.    How  they  can  shoot! 

Every  day  of  the  waiting  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  ships.  Every  drill  has  increased  the  certainty  of  vic- 
tory. Two  of  the  elements  of  victory  are  contempt  for 
the  enemy  and  reliance  on  self.  Both  of  these  the  men 
of  the  Flying  Squadron  have.  Not  that  they  underesti- 
mate Spanish  prowess;  they  despise  Spanish  tactics  and 
treachery,  and  they  are  confident  that  if  it  comes  to  a  na- 
val engagement,  the  fight  will  not  be  long.  Liberty  and 
freedom  are  words  to  conjure  with,  but,  for  the  men  of  the 


squadron,  "Remember  the  Maine!''  is  a  battle-cry  that 
can  lead  to  but  one  result.  There  is  a  lowering  of 
the  voice,  a  compressing  of  the  lips,  when  the  great  dis- 
aster in  Havana  Harbor  comes  up  in  the  talk,  that  shovvs 
what  the  hearts  of  the  bluejackets  feel.  The  Maine  is 
the  call  with  the  men,  whatever  Congress  may  resolve  or 
oratory  may  declare,  and  a  bitter  penalty  Spain  wifl  pay 
before  our  men  get  full  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of 
their  comrades.  It  was  the  coxswain  of  the  ColumUa's 
launch  who  made  this  declaration  of  the  feeling  of  the 
men:  Some  one  called  out  to  him, 

"  There  will  be  no  war;  Spain  will  give  up  Cuba." 

Like  a  pistol-shot  came  the  answer,  "  Will  she  give  back 
our  bluejackets?" 

It  has  been  a  w-eary  wait  in  some  w\ays.  It  is  not  easy 
to  go  about  one's  work  with  the  contingency  of  war 
hanging  in  an  unknown  balance.  But  the  officers  have 
borne  themselves  well,  and  their  wives  have  shown  the 
cheerfulness  and  courage  that  befit  w^omen  wijose  hus- 
bands are  about  to  go  to  war.  It  seems  now  as  if 
the  call  could  not  be  delayed  for  long.  When  it  does 
come,  it  will  find  a  ready  response,  and  one  worthy 
the  history  and  tradition  of  the  American  navy.  It  is 
a  beautiful  thing  to  see  how  men  and  officers  love  and 
reverence  the  flag.  This  afternoon  a  merchantman 
w^as  passed  by  one  of  the  war-ships,  and  dipped  her  en- 
sign. It  happened  that  on  the  cruiser  the  men  were  very 
busy,  and  no  one  saw  the  salute  for  a  minute  or  so.  The 
man  who  had  dipped  his  flag  stood  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  the  war-ship's  response.  The  officer  of  the 
deck  caught  sight  of  him. 

"Jump  aft  there,"  he  shouted  to  a  sailor-man,  "and  dip 
that  ensign!  My  God!  here's  a  man  standing  with  the 
American  flag  in  his  hand,  and  no  one  to  answer  him!" 

In  mess-room,  quarters,  and  on  deck,  among  officers  and 
men,  the  talk  is  of  the  war  and  our  part  in  it.  No  one  knows 
when  we  shall  go,  or  what  we  shall  be  sent  to  do,  but  with 
unfaltering  confidence,  and  with  resolute  willingness  and 
determination  to  do  the  best  that  in  them  lies  for  the  na- 
tion and  the  flag,  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  Flying- 
Squadron  calmly  await  the  call  to  action.  For  some  of 
them  perhaps  it  will  be  the  last  call.  A  shotted  ham- 
mock in  a  tropic  sea  may  be  their  station  in  their  last 
watch  and  division  bill,  but  they're  ready  for  the  quick 
beat,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Oscar  King  Davis. 


DON   ALFONSO    XIII.,  KING    OF   SPAIN. 


THE    QUEEN    HEGENT    OF    SPAIN. 


PRAXEDES    MATEO    SAGASTA,  PRIME    MINISTER 
OF    SPAIN. 
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OLD    HULK    USED    AS    TARGET   BY   "AIARBLEHEAD." 


Commander  McCalla. 

MARINES   AT    SMALL-ARMS    TARGET-PRACTICE,  U.  S.  S.  "  MARBLEHEAD." 


SECONDARY-BATTERY   TARGET-PRACTICE,  U.  S.  DOUBLE-TURRET    MONITOR  "TERROR." 


COLT'S   "AUTOMATIC"  RAPID-FIRE    GUN. 


SIX-POUNDER    RAPID-FIRE    GUN,      U.  S.  S.  "MARBLEHEAD.' 


INSTALLING   A    RAPID-FIRE    GUN    ON   U.  S.  LIGHT-HOUSE    TENDER  "MANGROVE.' 


"HANDLE   WITH    CARE !"— AMMUNITION    FOR    THE    WAR-SHIPS. 


EFFECTS    OF   "MARBLEHEADS"  TARGET-PRACTICE   ON    AN    OLD    HULK. 

A  WARKING    TO    SPAm-TARGET-PRACTICE    OF    THE    NORTH    ATLANTIC    SQUADRON,   KEY    WEST 
Views  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographek  for  "Harper's  Weekly." 


Apeil  30, 1S98. 
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"  Wherefore  all  this  Success 


and  I  have  none?"  saith  the  croaker.    A  word  of  advice:   Produce  what 

there    is    a    great    demand    for,  at    any    cost,   and    you'll    succeed.      Keep 

it  at  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  hold  it  there.    Americans  like 

a  good  thing  and  will  pay  for  it.     Americans  hate  a  mean  thing 

and  won't  have  it.    Thus,  the 

Hunter  Baltimore  Rye 

reached  the  standard  of  the  best,  and  is  known  as  The  American 
Oentleman's  Whiskey.  It  is  pure,  mellow,  and  ten  years  old. 
Regardless  of  cost,  it  will  maintain  this  high  mark.  Physicians 
prescribe  and  recommend  it  for  its  purity.  Clubmen  everywhere 
prefer  it  for  its  pure,  rich  flavor  and  its  effect  as  a  tonical  stimulant. 


PepsBit 


Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Xetters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  0*FI€K,  33  LOMBAliO  ST.,  JK.  C. 


Golf  Clubs 

...FOR  EXPERTS... 

Golf  Clubs 

...FOR  BEGINNERS... 


is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.    Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsaii    and  use  it  in  place   of   salt   at 
your  meals.    If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not  supply  the    necessary 
amount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
juices.    PepSBii  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this   de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food _  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
The  Vaupel   Samaritan  Co., 
Indigestion  Has  Mo  ToProrS  FotF  Him  (Permanent  Bldg.),176  Euclid  Av., 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


Ball  -  Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing  I 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position ;  glide  over  any 

paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  ail  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box  of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.  BAINBKIDGE  &  Co.,  Q9  William  Street,  Edward  KiMPTON,  48  John  Street. 

TOWEK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  I  IPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HOOPER,  Lewis  &  Co.,  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'ClukG  &  Co.,  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicag-o. 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


JOHN  D. 
DUNN'S 

CELEBRATED  ONE  PIECE  DKIVERS. 
...MADE  BY... 

The  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Co. 

...SOLD   BY... 

HARTLEY  &    GRAHAM, 

313  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

300  W.  59th  Street,  New  York. 
Agencies:   533  Fultor  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
162  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  flass. 


Capstan 
Bird's  JEye 
\^estward  Ho 
T^hfGO  Castles  i 

and  famous  the  worl<l  over  for  their  superb  flavor  and  exquisite  aroma,  can  ^ 

he  obtained  for  you  by  your  dealer.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::    ::„::     '•'•    '■'■    '''-,  /^n7/^  Ji  l/l  *r/^  ^a*^ 

If  he  will  not  get  tliem,  write  to  us  for  price-list  of  the  well-known  brands,         \^U±lk  J.  J.ctJi.Q^,etC, 

J.  W.  SURBRUQ,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos  S 

i  "■" 


Put  upbyW,   D,  &   H.  O.  Wn  J  ,S  of  Bristol,  England. 


TUB-    U  A  ID    37tliEd.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
li  C.    M  A I K    Why    it    Falls    Off,  Turns 
Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Frof.IlARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  bt.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"Every  one  should  read  this  little  hook."— At/ienmim. 


TINKHAM 

Tricycle 

afford  all  the  pleasure  and 
exercise  of  bicycling  with- 
out the  nervous  strain  and 
danger.  You  cannot  fall, 
and  you  stop  when  you 
want  to.  No  instruction 
necessary.  Our '98  Model 
weighs  only  32  pounds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Tlie  Tinkham  Cycle  Co., 

306-310  West  59th  St.,  New  York. 


1 5  Ounces  of  Safety  | 

W  The  invisible  automatic  hub  brake  on  /gv 
(•)  Waverley  Bicycles  makes  your  cycling  v5/ 

t  absolutely  safe.  Instantly  applied  when  f^ 
you  want  to  stop.  You  give  it  no  thought.  W 
®|f|faiferley® 

®^T    .     ^— !L® 


Bicycles   S 


son 


•^^  The  brake  is  on  Ikl^^  ^^  (S) 

^__J  Waverley's  only.  V_y 

($)  Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (g) 

(i)®®®®®®®®®®®® 


^i^v|«f. 


Vl(T0RI0U5PUNl^ 


M^aA-/ 


t 


^ 


WE  are  known 
as  the  largest 
makers  of  bicycle 
saddles    in     the 
^^^"'^      world*  ''^'^"''^'' 

The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  f actory* 

Price,   $4.00,    both    Styles.  | 

Handsome  Art  Catalogue  Free.  | 

TTIEGARrORP  ^f fG  CO.  ECyRlA.0HI0.1 


CHEW 


Beeman'sl 


The 
Original 


i 


Pepsin  j 
Gum 


; 


\  Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-siclcness.  t 
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This  Paper  will  be  the  bed  Pictorial  llistorij  of  the  W<ir 
with  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  1861.  Ps  Special  Artists 
and  Cor  respondents  will  follow  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
notable  Events  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  will  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 
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PouLTNEY  BiGELOW,  wlio  hiis  just  co)npleted  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  Hakper's  Weekly  on  a  Bicycle,  will  contribute 
a  Series  of  Articles,  beginning  next  week,  on  the  popular 
Sentiment  in  Spain  in  regard  to  War. 


rilHERE  is  a  good  deal  of  regret  expressed  by 
1  some  of  the  newspapers  that  the  war  was 
begun,  on  our  part,  by  an  assault  on  the  com- 
merce of  Spain,  wliile  Spain,  in  declaring  war,  lias 
announced  tliat  American  vessels  in  Spanish  har- 
bors may  have  thirty  days  during  which  they  may 
depart  in  safety.  The  right  to  capture  merchant 
property  on  the  high  seas  is  one  of  the  remain- 
ing barbarisms  of  war;  but  while  its  existence 
may  be  regretted,  the  officers  who  participate  in 
these  captures  are  not  to  be  blamed;  on  the  con- 
trary, tliey  would  have  been  derelict  in  their 
duty  if  they  had  refrained  from  making  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  contention  that  war  had  not 
begun  because  it  had  not  been  formally  declared 
by  Congress,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
at  the  time  of  making  the  first  capture,  and  that 
according  to  our  formal  declaration.  Hostile  acts 
are  not  excusable  because  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  because  of  the  fact  of  war.  The  first  hostile 
step  was  taken  by  this  government  in  ordering 
Spain  out  of  her  own  territory,  under  pain  of  being 
ejected  by  force  of  arms  if  she  refused  to  go  volun- 
tarily. The  issue  was  joined  when  Spain  accepted 
the  alternative  and  handed  Minister  Woodford  his 
passports.  War  then  existed,  and  although  Con- 
gress subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
made  a  formal  declaration,  we  think  that  no  ad- 
miralty court  would  hesitate  to  hold  that  without 
that  declaration  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
actually  belligerents.  It  was  proper  that  Spain,  in 
declaring  war,  should  give  due  notice  to  the  vessels 
within  her  ports.  On  our  part,  tlie  President  has 
granted  a  month  for  the  departure  of  Spanish  ves- 
sels from  our  own  ports.  But  as  to  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  they  become  the  proper  objects  of  cap- 
ture immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
and  therefore  the  officers  of  the  American  fleets 
were  bound  to  take  every  Spanish  merchant-man 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  to  search  every  neutral 
vessel  for  contraband  of  war. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  respect  from  his  countrymen,  even  of  those 
w^ho,  like  ourselves,  differ  from  his  well-know^n 
and  conscientiously  held  opinion  that  the  crime 
of  war  is  a  public  virtue.  If  Congress  had  been 
as  self-contained  and  dignified  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  apparently  been  in  the  preliminary  days 
before  the  war,  it  would  have  gone  into  the  con- 
flict in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  way,  and  not 
after  the  fashion  of  a  scolding  and  screaming 
termagant.  Plaving  got  through  with  the  duties 
of  preparation,  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  proposes  to 
practise  what  he  has  always  preached,  and  he  is 
going  to  war,  it  is  said,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  rough-riding  cowboys  and  New  York 
policemen.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  intelligence,  notwithstanding  his  perverted 
moral  point  of  view  of  w^ar,  and  he  will  know 
how  to  lead  a  cavalry  regiment  into  action  with 
dash  and  skill.  Differ  from  him  as  we  may,  when 
war  comes  we  know  that  we  can  pin  our  faith  to 
him,  and  w^e  know  that  he  has  nothing  but  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  his  country  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  If  he  goes  to  war,  we  sincerely  trust  that 
he  will  come  back  safely  to  a  career  of  peaceful 
usefulness,  thoroughly  cured  of  his  haunting  belli- 
cose chimeras. 


The  corrupt  gang  which  dominates  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Chicago  has  won  a  signal  victory, 
under  the  leadership  of  Powers,  in  the  formation 
of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  recent  triumph  of  the  reform  party.  Pow- 
ers, "Ilinky  Dink,''  and  ''  Bath-House"  John  are 
still  in  control  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  are 
still  friends  and  supporters  of  Mayor  Carter  Har- 
rison. As  Mr.  Franklin  Matthew^s  pointed  out 
in  his  article  on  ''Wide  Open  Chicago,"  published 
not  long  since  in  the  Weekly,  all  this  corruption 
in  Chicago  municix)al  politics  is  encouraged  by 
men  like  Carter  Harrison  as  an  aid  to  the  silver 
cause.  The  rabble  is  being  held  together  under 
the  leadership  of  the  ruffiaiLS  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  present  Democratic 
national  organization,  and  therefore  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  silver  cause.  That  they  will  be 
aided  in  their  design  by  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  financial  legislation,  and  the  attempts 
at  financial  legislation,  due  to  the  war,  goes  with- 
out saying.  It  also  transpires  that  there  is  to  be  a 
combination  between  the  Cook  County  Democrats 
and  Tammany  Hall  of  New  York.  These  two 
precious  bodies  of  plundering  patriots  unite  with 
the  design  of  dictating  the  candidates  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Democratic  party  in  1900.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  sound -money  Republicans  and 
Democrats  should  bear  in  mind  in  consideriiig  pos- 
sible financial  legislation. 

Secretary  Sherman's  retirement  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  calls  for  some  recognition  of  the 
debt  tliat  is  due  him  from  the  country  for  his  pub- 
lic services  in  the  past.      For  more  than  forty  years 
he  has  been  a  distinguished  public  figure ;  he  served 
the  country  well  during  the  war  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  while  his  conduct  has  been  sometimes  marked 
by  eccentricity,  which  is  apparently  a  family  trait, 
it   may    be    said    of    him,  on   the    whole,  that   in 
his  retirement  the  country  says  '"good-by"  to  a 
faithful  public  servant,  and  to  one  whose  political 
methods  have  been  oftener  those  of  a  statesman 
than  of  a  mere  politician.     Taking  his  career  as  a 
whole,  too,  he  has  been  an  able  representative  of 
sound-money  views,  and,  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  showed  marked  ability  as  a  finance  minis- 
ter.     We  cannot  say  this,  however,  without  quali- 
fication, because,  at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Sherman  is 
in    favor    of   government   paper    money,  and    his 
speeches  and  actions  have  often  encouraged  the  in- 
flationists and   greenbackers;  but,  as  we  have   al- 
ready said,  his  career  as  a  financial  minister  was, 
on  the  whole,  helpful  to  the  government.     He  has 
been  in   recent  years  a  kind  of  link  with  a  past 
when  men  were  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  because  they  had  distinguished   themselves 
in  the  public  service,  and  because  they  possessed 
the  traits  and  abilities  of  statesmanship.     When  we 
think  of  this  we  realize  all  the  more  the  sadness 
and  tragedy  of  the  closing  days  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
public  life.     He  has  lived   to   see   the  public  ser- 
vice  degraded   and   seats    in    the   Senate   become 
mainly  a  question  of  bargain   and  sale.     He  has 
seen  the  body  of  which  he  once  had  the  right  to  be 
proud,  degraded  and  despised,  and  himself  at  last 
the  victim  of  a  political  bargain,  in  pursuance  of 
which  one  of  the  new-time  Senators  succeeded  him, 
the  failing  of  his  mental  powers  through  old  age 
making  him  an  easy  assenter  to  the  bargain.     Mr. 
Sherman  ought  to  have  resigned  his  place  in  the 
cabinet  long  ago,  because  he  has  been  unable  to 
perform  its  duties,  his  intellectual  vagaries  not  only 
having  made  him  pitiable,  but  having  endangered 
the  welfare  of  the  government.      He  ought  not,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  the 
country  must  be  glad  at  last  that  he  has  gone,  and 
that  the  duties  of  his  place  have  been  given  over 
to  younger  and  stronger  hands. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  accompanying  the  revenue 
bill,  that  the  truth  respecting  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  lias  at  last  been  told.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  when  the  bill  granting  the  fund 
of  $50,000,000  to  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion,  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  announced,  with  what  w^e  then  thouglit 
to  be  an  undue  degree  of  boastfulness,  that  the 
money  was  in  the  Ti'easury,  and  that,  unlike  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  we  could  make  such  an  ap- 
propriation from  funds  in  hand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  money  was  in  the  Treasury,  but  it  was  the 
remains  of  a  loan  secured  b\^  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Dingley  now  says  that,  taking  out  all  the  unavail- 
able money  from  the  cash  balance,  we  had  only 
$65,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  greenback  redemption 
fund,  at  the  time  when  the  $50,000,000  appropria- 
tion was  made,  and  that  as  a  working  balance  of 
$40,000,000  is  essential  for  the  current  operations  of 


the  government,  the  Treasury  was  really  $25,000,- 
000  short  of  the  $50,000,000  called  for  by  the  emer- 
gency appropriation.  Now  we  have  that  $25,000,- 
000  to  make  up,  also  a  probable  deficit  arising  from 
the  excess  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  receipts  of 
from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000  to  provide  against, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  war, 
which,  if  the  war  continue  for  a  year,  will  cer- 
tainly amount  to  $500,000,000.  It  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  revenues  by  at  least  $600,000,000.  If 
the  estimates  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  correct,  $90,000,000  of  this  increase  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  restoration  of  old-time  war  in- 
ternal-revenue taxation.  In  addition,  an  issue  of 
$500,000,000  of  ten-twenty  three-per-cent.  coin  bonds 
is  authorized.  Naturally  this  meets  with  opposition 
from  the  Democrats  and  Populists,  who  are  strong 
enough,  apparently,  in  the  Senate  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  its  endeavor  to 
find  the  money  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  war.  They  are  already  opposing  any  propo- 
sition that  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  in- 
sisting upon  more  silver  currency  and  more  green- 
backs. In  other  words,  the  men  who  had  most 
to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war  intend  to  em- 
barrass the  government  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacity  for  evil,  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.  But  do  what  they  will,  they 
cannot  blind  the  country  now  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  absolutely  needs  the  money  called  for 
by  the  proposed  bond  issue,  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  sell  the  bonds,  or  else  the  government  must  a 
good  deal  more  than  double  its  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion. At  least,  we  trust  that  this  is  the  alternative, 
and  that  the  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
will  never  agree  to  the  issue  of  any  more  non-in- 
terest-bearing debt,  or  to  the  creation  of  any  more 
silver  currency. 

A   SHORT  AND   ENERGETIC  WAR. 

NOW  that  war  is  actually  upon  us,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  short  and  the  triumph 
of  the  United  States  complete.  The  war,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  peculiar. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  we  should  reap  any 
advantage  from  it.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  solemnly  assured  the  w^orld  that  we 
have  no  ulterior  design  of  conquest  or  of  territo- 
rial aggrandizement.  We  do  not  go  to  war  for 
Cuba.  We  do  not  state  this  in  the  belief  that 
w^e  need  to  give  assurance  of  our  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. The  world  must  accept  that  in  the  end,  and 
our  venomous  German  critics,  wdio  turn  from  en- 
trenching their  position  in  stolen  Kiao-chau  to 
rail  at  American  greed,  will  doubtless  eventually 
be  compelled  to  swallow  their  grossly  insolent 
words.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our  poli- 
ticians think  that  Cuba  will  be  quietly  made  part 
of  the  United  States  after  the  war  is  over,  but  that 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken  none  know 
better  than  the  intelligent  among  the  Jingoes. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Congress  could  not  have  de- 
clared war  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  The  country 
w^ould  not  have  permitted  it.  Not  only  is  there 
likely  to  be  no  acquisition  of  territory,  but  there 
will  be  no  indemnity  demanded,  unless  x^h'atical 
acts  by  Spain  make  reprisal  in  the  Philippines 
necessary.  But  w^e  are  not  inclined  to  ask  for 
money,  or  other  material  indemnity,  in  a  war 
which  has  been  undertaken  for  the  sole  pui'pose 
of  driving  a  mediaeval  and  barbarous  survival  out 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  Moreover,  Spain  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  respond  in  money  dam- 
ages. She  is  already  exhausted  by  the  Cuban  in- 
surrection, and  the  present  struggle  will  enor- 
mously increase  her  burdens.  She  will  be  ruined 
by  the  war,  as  her  last  two  ministers  to  this  coun- 
try have  confessed,  and  this  country  will  certainly 
not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  drive  her  deeper  in  the 
mire  than  it  nmst  in  order  to  gain  good  security 
for  the  future,  nor  overheap  the  too  abundant  mea- 
sure of  her  sufferings. 

We  will  probably  lose  every  dollar  expended  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  we  can  gain  no  recom- 
pense for  the  money,  for  the  loss  of  business,  for 
the  injuries  that  will  be  inflicted  on  our  carrying 
trade,  for  all  the  material  damage,  and  for  all  the 
moral  sequences  of  war,  the  last  being  its  most 
disastrous  accompaniments.  A  short  war  \s\\\  be 
merciful,  then,  to  our  own  people.  Although  the 
wdiole  nation  is  willing  to  pay  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  victory  that  must  be  ours,  no  matter  how 
long  the  war  may  last,  it  is  not  fair  to  compel  it  to 
pay  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  war 
will  ruin  many — let  it  not  ruin  too  many.  Every 
day  increases  the  social  demoralization  of  the  coun- 
try, and  more  of  glory  than  has  ever  yet  been  won 
in  war  would  be  essential  to  compensate  for  the 
degradation  that  attends  a  long  conflict. 

Another  important  reason  why  the  war  should 
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be  short  lies  in  the  attitude  of  Europe.  Whether 
we  care,  or  do  not  care,  for  the  opinions  of 
"abroad,"  we  must  recognize  and  care  for  stub- 
born facts.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Germany.  We  have  not  heard  one  friend- 
ly word  from  that  country,  from  which  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  foreign-born  citizens 
have  emigrated  for  the  purpose  of  finding  here 
a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  militarism  there. 
France  is  unfriendly,  and  the  newspapers  of  Paris, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  are  denouncing  us 
for  the  outrage  which  they  allege  we  are  commit- 
ting against  Spain.  Only  two  or  three  French 
newspapers,  chiefly  socialistic,  favor  the  United 
States  in  this  struggle.  x\.u stria  supports  the 
daughter  of  her  imperial  house,  now  the  Queen 
Eegent  of  Spain.  One  Russian  newspaper  has 
spoken  in  our  favor;  but  Russia  is  allied  with 
France,  and  is  just  now  on  the  verge  of  bad  terms 
with  England,  our  only  European  friend.  Italy  is 
with  Austria  and  Germany.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  England.  We 
believe,  too,  that  there  is  much  of  sentiment  in  it, 
although  the  assertion  is  also  doubtless  true  that 
England  is  seeking  an  alliance  mainly  in  aid  of 
material  interests.  We  hope  it  is  true,  for  an  alli- 
ance based  on  sentiment,  with  no  element  of  mu- 
tual material  advantage,  would  not  be  of  long  du- 
ration. All  that  we  can  ask  or  expect  of  our 
English  friends  now,  however,  is  strict  neutrality. 
We  not  only  expect  nothing  but  this,  but  we 
would  not  like  to  be  offered  anything  more. 

Unfriendly  Europe  is  looking  on  this  contest 
with  much  hopeful  interest.  It  is  important  for 
us,  as  the  London  Spectator  points  out,  that  we 
should  at  once  establish  the  fact  that  we  are  a  first- 
rate  naval  power — that  is,  that  our  officers  and 
men  are  of  the  first  quality.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  believe,  at  least  to  say,  that  this  country 
is  safe  from  European  aggression  because  no  Eu- 
ropean power  desires  to  make  war  on  us,  fear- 
ing the  consequences  on  account  of  our  enormous 
resources.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  demon- 
strate whether  this  fear  is  justified  by  our  charac- 
ter, whether  we  possess  the  military  character  and 
ability  to  make  our  resources  tell  in  war.  If  we 
cannot  drive  the  fleets  of  Spain  off  the  seas  at  once, 
the  prestige  that  has  grown  up  about  us  will  be 
lost,  and  unfriendly  Europe  will  be  pleased  to  be- 
lieve that  a  quarrel  with  the  great  republic  will  not 
be,  after  all,  such  a  serious  aifair  for  a  first-class 
power  as  has  been  supposed.  It  will  not  do  to  lose 
our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  mere 
humiliation  w^ould  be  almost  unendurable;  but, 
more  than  that,  the  danger  to  our  future  peace 
and  prosperity  w^ould  be  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

Besides,  unfriendly  Europe  would  rejoice  for  an 
excuse  for  justifiable  intervention  in  behalf  of 
Spain.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  overlook  or 
underestimate  the  significance  of  the  report  that 
the  Continental  powers  intend  to  hold  us  to  a  strict 
accountability  if,  in  exercising  our  right  to  search 
neutral  vessels  for  contraband  of  war,  we  exceed 
in  the  slightest  degree  our  powers  under  the  law 
of  nations.  Our  tempers  \n\\\  be  often  tried,  and 
our  naval  officers  will  be  often  exasperated,  by  ob- 
jections interposed  by  unfriendly  Europe  to  the 
manner  in  which  neutrals  have  been  treated  by 
our  war-ships.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  France  would  enjoy  uniting  even 
with  Germany  to  compel  us  to  stop  the  w^ar  against 
Spain,  but  both  those  nations  would  like  to  have  us 
defeated,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  find  an  occasion  for  intervention 
— that  is,  for  attempting  to  save  Spain  and  to 
humiliate  us.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall 
undoubtedly  have  the  help  of  England,  but  we 
would  have  already  lost  our  prestige  as  a  first-class 
power;  and,  besides,  we  surely  do  not  desire  to  em- 
broil the  world  because  of  our  own  incompetency 
to  defeat  a  power  like  Spain  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  three  reasons — ^to  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  terrible  cost,  wliich  must  all  be  borne  by  us; 
to  maintain  our  place  in  the  world  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  future  w^elfare;  and  to  prevent 
any  possible  complication  with  unfriendly  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  further  spread  of  wai — the  war  should 
be  short.  And  to  this  end  naval  and  military  en- 
terprise should  not  be  hampered.  Civilian  gen- 
erals and  colonels  must  be  discouraged.  Congress 
should  relinquish,  if  it  can,  its  custom  of  command- 
ing the  forces.  The  war  should  be  quick  and  ener- 
getic if  it  is  to  be  conclusive. 

PARTISANSHIP  AND  THE   WAR. 

At  a  public  dinner  in  New  York  the  other  day 
Judge  HowLAND  gave  vigorous  expression  to  the 
disgust  with  which  serious  people  regard  the  re- 
cent performance  of  Congress.  It  was  the  man- 
ner, or  ratlier  the  un mannerliness,  of  Congress  in 
entering  upon  the  war  that  gave  color  to  the  opin- 


ion which  prevails  throughout  Europe  that  it  is  on 
our  part  a  mere  war  of  conquest.  A  great  nation 
bent  upon  unselfishly  redressing,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  an  evil  that  has  become  intolerable, 
should  not  enter  upon  its  mission  with  the  de- 
meanor of  a  bar-room  bully. 

But  having  brought  on  the  war,  there  was  some 
reason  to  expect  that  Congress  would  take  mea- 
sures to  conduct  it  vigorously.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  war  what  Mil- 
ton calls  ''its  two  main  sinews,  iron  and  gold," 
and  to  provide  these  in  the  promptest  and  most  effi- 
cient way.  The  unanimous  vote  of  fifty  millions 
for  national  defence  w^as  the  first  and  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  the  patriotism  which  has  no  taint  of 
personal  or  party  selfishness. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  the  good  that  "the 
friends  of  silver"  might  do  by  acquiescing,  as  a 
war  measure,  in  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
government  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  de- 
bates show  how,  so  far  from  welcoming  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  friends  of  silver  thought  the  occasion 
opportune  for  the  revival  of  all  their  abandoned 
schemes,  from  "coining  the  seigniorage"  to  the 
unlimited  issue  of  greenbacks.  Though  they  w^ere 
promptly  voted  down  in  the  House,  they  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  so  summarily  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  a  grotesque  and  painful  spectacle  if  old 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada  had  to  be  removed,  either 
by  a  sergeant-at-arms  or  a  provost  marshal,  in  order 
that  a  war  of  his  own  earnest  seeking  might  peace- 
ably proceed. 

Concerning  the  military  provision  for  the  war 
the  game  of  politics  has  been  as  unscrupulously 
played  as  concerning  the  financial  preparations. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  do  not  contemplate  any  means  of  carrying  on 
a  foreign  war  except  the  regular  army  and  navy. 
When,  two  years  and  more  ago,  the  Jingoes  in 
Congress  tried  to  force  the  hand  of  President 
Cleveland,  as  they  have  since  tried  to  force  the 
hand  of  President  McKinley,  the  question  how 
they  were  to  support  the  action  they  favored 
might  have  occurred  to  them,  and  would  have  oc- 
curred to  responsible  men.  They  knew  that  the 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans,  and, 
much  more,  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  be 
regarded  by  Spain  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  that 
the  latter  might  be  resented  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  first  resolution  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  to  increase  the  army  to  100,000 
men.  If  that  had  been  done,  we  should  now  be  in 
possession  of  a  trained  and  equipped  force  which 
might  accomplish  the  object  of  expelling  Spain 
from  Cuba  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban 
rainy  season. 

Not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  when  the  war 
actually  came,  and  found  us  ill  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  not  prepared  at  all  for  offensive  opera- 
tions, the  very  men  who  had  done  their  utmost  to 
bring  it  on  refused  to  provide  for  carrying  it  on 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way.  As  the 
issue  of  a  gold  bond  seemed  to  nullify  the  free- 
silver  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  so  the  en- 
largement of  a  force  which  had  been  and  might 
again  be  used  to  preserve  public  order  seemed  to 
threaten  the  free-riot  plank  of  the  same  instrument. 
The  Military  Committee  of  the  House  reported  a 
sensible  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the 
various  elements  of  ignorance,  silliness,  and  dis- 
order in  the  House  prevented  its  passage.  In  its 
place  there  was  reported  and  passed  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  a  volunteer  army,  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  confused  and  clumsy  as  to  be  almost  un- 
workable, and  under  which  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  get  no  trustworthy  re-enforcements  to  the 
army  for  six  months.  Meanwhile  we  have  as- 
sumed the  task  of  driving  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  out  of  Cuba  witli  an  effective 
army  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  a  foreign  war 
brings  us  all  together  and  sinks  patriotism  in 
politics.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  Democrats 
have  not  been  alone  in  putting  their  party  before 
their  country.  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  made  an 
indiscreet  remark  about  this  being  "a  Republican 
war,"  by  which,  it  appears,  lie  did  not  mean  what 
he  seemed  to  mean,  but  which  sorely  needed  to 
be  explained  away.  And  Mr.  Dingley  could  not 
even  bring  in  a  bill  for  additional  taxation  with- 
out prefacing  it  with  some  irrelevant  and  ab- 
surd apologetics  for  his  deficit-producing  tariff. 
But,  perhaps  partly  because  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion, partly  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  by  a  statesman  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Texas,  but  mainly  because  they  have  been  con- 
sistently in  the  wron^r,  the  Democrats  have  suf- 
fered far  more  in  public  estimation  than  their  op- 
ponents. They  have  opened  a  generous  credit  for 
the  Republicans  with  tlie  American  pe()])le.  For 
many  years  the  political  capital  of  each  party  has 


been  the  mistakes  of  the  other.  But  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  administration  can  njake  so 
many  and  so  grievous  mistakes  in  what  remains 
of  its  life  as  to  incline  any  sober-minded  person  to 
transfer  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party  as  at 
present  constituted  and  led. 

DIARY    OF    THE   WAR. 

Monday,  April  11. — Message  of  the  President  on  Cuba, 
recommending  that  be  have  power  to  intervene  forcibly 
without  "  rccogrn'zing  at  this  time  the  independence  of 
tlie  j)resent  insurgent  government."  The  issue  left  with 
Congress. 

Wednesday,  April  13. — The  House  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  President  to  intervene  in  Cuba  at  once,  and 
authorizing  him  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  war. 

Saturday^  April  16. — The  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  a  substitute  for  the  House  resolution,  declaring 
the  island  to  be  free,  recognizing  the  republic,  demanding 
relinquishment  of  authority  in  Cuba  by  Spain,  and  with- 
dravval  of  Spanish  forces;  directing  the  President  to  call 
out  the  miiitia  in  addition  to  regular  land  and  naval 
forces,  and,  tinally,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  annex 
the  island. 

Monday,  April  18. — IMemorandum  of  Spain  to  the  pow- 
ers— practically  an  appeal. 

Tuesday,  April  19. — Senate  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House,  with  the  proviso  recognizing  the  republic  of  Cuba 
stricken  out.  Both  Houses  jigreed  to  tlie  report  in  this 
form.  Speech  of  Prime-Minister  Sagasta  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  Madrid—"  We  prefer  to  ruin  ourselves  and  be 
abandoned  by  all,  ratlier  than  "  let  Cuba  go. 

Wednesday,  April  20, — Ultimatum  to  Spain,  cabled  at 
11  a.  m. — a  formal  demand  that  Spain  at  once  (^.  e.,  before 
the  hour  of  noon,  April  23)  relinquish  its  authoiity  and 
government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

President  signed  Cuban  joint  resolutions  at  11.24. 

Senor  Polo  y  Bernabe,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  noti- 
fied.    He  at  once  requested  his  passports. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  meeting  of  which  had 
been  advanced  four  days,  a  speech  from  the  throne  by 
the  Queen  Regent,  invoking  the  support  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

Thursday,  April  21. — Secretary  Sherman's  despatch  de- 
livered to  General  Woodford,  the  American  minister  at 
IMadrid.  Immediately  after  the  despatch  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  General  Woodford  received  a  note  from  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  i\ffairs,  informing  him  that 
diplomatic  relations  no  longer  existed  between  the  United  , 
States  and  Spain.  General  Woodford  placed  the  American 
legation  and  all  American  interests  and  citizens  in  Spain 
in  the  care  of  the  British  emliassy. 

The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
order  the  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Cuban  waters  to  blockade  Havana 
and  other  ports  of  the  island. 

Seiturdeiy,  April  23.  —  President  McKinley  signed  the 
proclamation  calling  for  125.000  volunteers. 

Chairman  Dingley  introduced  the  war  revenue  bill  in 
the  House. 

Monday,  April  25. — Formal  declaration  of  war  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  a  bill  "declaring  that  war 
exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  Spain,"  passed  by  both  Houses. 

Secretaiy-of-State  John  Sherman  resigned. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  R.  A.  Alger,  sent  despatches  to 
the  Governors  of  States  and  Territories  calling  for  the 
troops  authorized  by  the  President's  proclamation. 

Tuesday,  April  26. — An  additional  circular  note  to  the 
powers  was  issued  by  Spain,  characterizing  the  conduct 
of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  as  "execrable,"  and  predicting 
that  the  island  of  Cuba  will  not  be  declared  pacified  until 
"it  is  ready  for  annexation." 

Questioned  as  to  the  Spanish  government's  attitude  in 
regard  to  privateering,  Premier  Sagasta  made  an  evasive 
reply. 

A  despatch  states  that  Commodore  Dewey,  command- 
ing the  Asiatic  squadron,  has  been  ordered  to  await  definite 
instructions  before  attacking  INIanila. 

The  President  by  proclamation  reaffirmed  the  intention 
of  this  govertnnent  to  "adhere  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,"  and  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish 
ships  in  American  waters. 

Wednesday,  April  27. — First  action  of  the  war:  The 
.Nen'  YorJx,  Puritan,  and  CincinneUi  bombarded  and  si- 
lenced the  forts  at  IVIatanzas. 

Commodore  Dewey's  squadron  sailed  from  Mirs  Bay 
for  Manila  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Friday,  April  20. — A  despatch  from  Lisbon  says  that 
the  ()fffri(d  Gazette  to-day  published  the  neutrality  decree 
of  Portugal.  (Other  governments  that  in  the  course  of 
this  week  declared  neutrality:  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Colombia, 
^lexico,  Russia,  France,  Korea,  Argentine  Republic, 
Japan,  and  Ihniguay.) 

A  Spanish  squadron,  comprising  the  cruisers  Maria 
Teresa.  Alviirante  Oguendo,  Vizcaya,  and  Cristohed  Colon, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Pluton,  Terror,  and 
Furor,  sailed  from  Cape  Verde  Islands  this  morning.  Its 
destination  not  known. 

Near  Port  Cabanas,  Cuba,  the  JS^eio  York  fired  on  and 
dispersed  a  conqiany  of  Spanish  cavalry. 

Saturday,  Ajail  30. — Two  noteworthy  arrivals:  The 
steamer  Paris,  which  sailed  after  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities, reached  her  pier  in  New  York;  the  battle  -  ship 
Orefjon  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  from  San  Francisco. 

Sunday^  May  1. — Victory  for  ilmerican  fleet  off  Manila. 
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OUR   FLEET   AND  SPAIN'S   IN   THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The  vessels"  in  Commodore  Dewey's  fleet  consist  of 
the  cruisers  Olympia,  Raleigh,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and 
the  gunboats  Concord  and' Petrel.  The  revenue -cutter 
McGulloch  and  two  transports  complete  the  list.  The 
cruisers  and  gunboats  are  capable  of  the  sharpest  kind 
of  fighting,  and  are  armed  with  modern  high-power  guns, 
most  of  them  being  of  the  quick-firing  liind. 

Spain  has  in  her  fleet  only  these  A^essels  capable  of  mod- 
ern naval  fighting,  cruisers  Beina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Ve- 
lasco,  Bon  Juan  de  Austria,  and  a  dozen  or  more  gunboats, 
most  of  which  are  about  as  large  as  good-sized  tugs,  and 
made  of  iron  and  w^ood,  with  antiquated  guns,  complete 
her  fleet.  The  total  tonnage  of  our  fighting  cruisers  and 
gunboats  amounts  to  19,098  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of 
Spain's  real  fighting-ships  amounts  to  8722  tons.  Our 
high-power  guns  outmatch  the  high-powder  guns  on  the 
Spanish  ships  more  than  four  to  one.  Moreover,  our 
guns  are  comparatively  new^,  wdiile  most  of  those  on 
the  Spanish  vessels  are  of  a  type  now  discarded  in  naval 
warfare.  As  to  the  men  behind  the  guns,  the  performance 
at  the  bombardment  of  Matanzas  is  an  indication  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  respective  abilities  of  the  men  of  our 
forces  and  those  of  Spain. 

ThQ  Beina  Cristina  is  the  only  formidable  vessel  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  but  her  guns  are  of  the  old-fashioned  Hon- 
toria  design.  She  was  finished  in  1887,  and  is  the  most 
modern  of  the  fleet.  Her  tonnage  is  3090,  and  she  is  just 
about  a  match,  other  things  being  equal,  for  our  Baleigh  of 
3183  tons.  Our  Olynipia,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  our 
ships,  is  of  5870  tons,  and  there  is  no  w^orthy  antago- 
nist for  her  in  Spain's  fleet.  The  Boston  is  of  3000  tons; 
ihe,  Baltiniore,  ^41'^  tons;  the  Concord, 11\^  tons;  the  Pe- 
trel, 892  tons.  Spain's  Castilla,  built  of  wood,  is  of  3342 
tons;  Velasco,  iron,  1139  tons;  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  iron, 
1152  tons.  A  glance  shows  the  superiority  in  fighting 
abilities  of  our  ships:  our  ships  are  modern,  and  Spain's 
make  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  steel,  iron,  and  wooden 
craft. 


COMMODORE    GEORGE    DEWEY,  U.S.N. 

Photograph  by  Bell. 


But  as  to  Spain's  gunboats?  Only  one  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Orient  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  naval  annuals,  and 
she  is  of  528  tons  — the  General  Beyo.  There  are  two 
other  gunboats  of  about  500  tons— ^5"/  Cano  and  Marques 
del  Duero.  Among  the  other  gunboats  are  such  vessels 
as  the  Paragua,  Callao,  Sainar,  Pampagna,  and  Arayat. 
These  average  about  140  tons  each;  all  of  them  are  of 
slow  speed.  Spain,  according  to  naval  strategists,  is  com- 
pletely outclassed  in  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States. 


CHIOKAMAUGA. 


AUTUMN,  1863. 

From  shuddering  trees  the  painted  leaves 

Strew  redder  dyes  of  crimsoned  sod; 
And  brave  men  lie  in  ghastly  sheaves. 

As  whirled  there  by  the  wrath  of  God. 
Gray  vapors  hum  with  wings  of  death, 

Whose  roll-call  speeds  its  fierce  alarms; 
And  life  sighs,  "Here!"  with  parting  breath 

Where  bleeding  thousands  ground  their  arms. 
For  brothers  face  each  other's  steel, 

Grim  suitors  in  the  last  appeal. 

11. 
SPRING,  1898. 

From  laughing  leas  the  bugles  sing, 

IMore  shrill  than  bird  to  nesting  mate. 
O'er  tented  slopes  the  w^ar-notes  ring, 

And  time  again  the  tramp  of  fate. 
Bright  oriflamme  of  liberty, 

Our  bannered  blazon  flaunts  the  sky, 
And  hails  the  "sun-burst"  in  the  sea, 

A  gallant  people's  anguished  cry. 
Now  brothers  touch  in  common  weal 

To  right  that  foreign  w^rong  with  steel. 

G.  T.  Ferris. 


U.  S.   PROTECTED    CRUISER    '« RALEIGH' -2r>    RATE,  3213    TONS. 


U.  S.    PROTECTED    CRUISER  "  BOSTON  "—2i)    RATE,   3000    TONS. 


U.  S.    GUNBOAT   "CONCORD"— 3d    RATE,  ITIO    TONS. 

Copyright,  1891,  by  J.  S.  Johnston. 


U.  S.   GUNBOAT  "PETREL "—4th    KATE,  892   TONS. 


THE    ASIATIC    SQUADRON. 

U.  S.  Naval  Vessels  in  Commodore  Dewey's  Expedition  to  Spain's  Possessions  in  the  Philippines. 
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ASHINGTON— ACTIVITY   IN    THE    NAVY   DEPARTMENT.— Drawn  by  W.  A.  Eogeks,  Special  Artist  for  '^ Harper's  Weekly.' 
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THISBUSY 
-WORLD  - 


A  Chicago  paper  says  tbat  the  current  type  of  Uncle 
Sam  which  all  the  picture-makers  use  is  not  character- 
istic of  anything  American,  and  wants  it  replaced  by  a 
new  and  contemporaneous  conception.  It  complains  that 
the  cartoonists  represent  the  figure  that  should  typify 
American  courage,  energy,  and  enterprise  as  "a  long,  thin- 
legged,  hollow -chested,  straggle  •  bearded  nondescript," 
with  trousers  iialf  up  to  his  knees,  and  attended  by  a 
disreputable  turkey-buzzard.  There  is  some  basis  for 
the  complaint,  but  the  hope  for  modernizing  Uncle  Sam 
must  be  faint  even  among  persons  who  would  like  to 
see  it  done.  The  figure  is  historically  reminiscent,  even 
though  it  fails  in  most  respects  of  being  contempora- 
neously representative.  There  used  to  be  many  Uncle 
Sams  in  New  England,  and  the  type  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct there  even  now. 

The  second  trial  of  Mate  Bram  of  the  barkentine  Her 
hert  Fuller  ended  in  Boston  on  April  21  with  a  verdict  of 
"guilty,  but  without  capital  punishment."  The  jury 
was  out  eleven  hours.  Nine  were  for  conviction,  three 
for  acquittal,  and  the  verdict  as  found  was  a  compromise. 
The  trial  was  under  the  Federal  law%  which  has  recently 
been  changed  to  admit  such  verdicts  as  the  one  found, 
which  would  not  be  admissible  under  the  Slate  law  of 
Massachusetts.  The  result  has  been  very  much  discussed, 
and  great  fault  found  with  it.  The  trial  lasted  five  wrecks, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  longest  criminal  trial 
ever  held  in  Massachusetts.  There  may  be  another  one, 
as  Branrs  counsel  calls  the  verdict  "a  cowardly  com- 
promise in  a  capital  case,"  and  may  take  further  action. 

The  great  surplus  of  food  for  current  thought  and  con- 
versation, and  the  need  of  exchanging  ideas  and  informa- 
tion, have  quickened  all  the  social  instincts.  People  have 
to  get  togetiier  and  talk  about  the  war.  The  newspapers 
keep  filling  up  our  minds,  and  the  need  of  a  vent  is  im- 
perative. A  piece  in  one  of  the  New^  York  newspapers 
the  otlier  day  described  the  condition  of  things  in  a  big 
downtown  office  building.  It  is  infesied  with  lawyers,  but 
none  of  them  was  doing  an}"  w^ork.  All  of  them  were 
gathered  in  groups,  talking  about  "  the  war."  It  is  pretty 
much  so  everywhere.  Work  is  not  absolutely  at  a  stand- 
still. Beer,  diy-goods,  and  groceries  are  still  sold;  the 
streetcars  run;  letters  are  brought  and  sent;  doctors  are 
as  busy  as  ever.  Not  all  working-people  can  stop  to  talk 
as  long  as  the  dowmtown  lawyers,  who  feel,  no  doubt, that 
discussion  of  the  situation  is  a  professional  duty,  to  be 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  perhaps  charged  for;  but  just 
as  much  time  as  any  live  person  can  spare  from  business 
and  newspaper-reading  goes  nowadays  to  war  talk.  Wo- 
men talk  war  just  as  much  as  men,  though  from  a  slightly 
different  stand-point.  Husbands  come  home  and  get  w^ar 
talk  gleaned  by  their  wives  in  sorties  into  the  social  world, 
as,  for  example:  "Mrs.  Blank  said:  '  You  know-  my  boy  is  in 
it.  He  belongs  to  the  Naval  Reserves.  I  said  good-by  to 
him  three  times  yesterday.  A  telegram  came  for  him  before 
he  was  up.  We  embraced  and  parted,  and  he  rushed  aw^ay, 
but  got  home  again  at  one  o'clock.  Another  telegram  came 
at  half  past  two,  and  we  parted  again.  He  got  back  at 
six,  and  finall}-  left  at  half  past  eight.  The  nervous  strain 
of  all  tliis  parting  is  pretty  serious.  When  he  got  back 
on  Monday  from  the  Naltant,  he  had  to  soak  for  an  hour 
in  a  bath-tub  before  he  was  clean  enough  to  recognize, 
and  his  clothes  had  to  be  boiled.' " 

The  uncertainty  about  the  prospects  of  the  National 
Guard  is  a  great  promoter  of  anxiety  and  consequent  dis- 
course. All  the  organized  militia  bodies  include  men 
who  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  their  families. 
Nothing  but  the  most  strenuous  necessity  could  warrant 
some  of  these  men  in  .going  to  war,  yet  if  the  National 
Guard  regiments  are  ordered  away  in  bodies  under  their 
own  officers,  or  enlist  as  oiganizations,  it  will  be  very 
hard  for  such  men  to  reconcile  themselves  to  staying  at 
home.  Discussion  of  their  case  greatly  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  domestic  war  talk. 

These  must  be  anxious  times,  too,  in  families  that  have 
grown  sons  in  colleges.  The  colleges  are  stirred  every- 
where, and  all  seem  to  have  organized  companies  of 
students,  who  drill  industriously.  From  many  colleges 
already  come  reports  of  students  who  have  gone  off  to 
enlist.  Every  lad  who  suffers  from  the  idiosyncrasy 
known  as  "sporting  blood"  wants  to  go.  Not  all  of  them 
will  go  at  once.  Most  college  men  are  still  under  parental 
control,  and  won't  enlist  without  a  home  endorsement. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a  pretty  general  feeling  that  this  first 
callfor  troops  will  be  met  by  men  who  are  "aching  to 
go,"  and  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  get  away  with- 
out very  grievous  sacrifice,  and  without  imperilling  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  sense  of  duty  that  drives  men  in 
civil  life  to  offer  themselves  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
advantage  or  obligation  is  hardly  operative  yet.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  are  as  yet  not  strenuous  enough  to 
call  it  into  action,  but  it  is  latent,  and  thousands  of  men 
who  are  not  eager  are  ready  to  go  whenever  it  shall  seem 
that  their  turn  has  come. 

No  gentleman  who  is  familiarly  known  to  the  American 
public  has  a  bigger  endowment  of  the  element  of  "  sport- 
ing blood"  mentioned  above  than  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, so  there  is  nothing  unexpected  in  the  news  that  he 
has  resigned  his  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  will  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  cohort  of  cowboys 
and  ranchmen  gatheied  from  the  border  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  doubt  active  service  in  the  field  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  agreeable  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ar- 
dent temperament  than  administrative  work  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  the  popular  conception  of  his  usefulness  in  his 
present  place  is  such  that  his  resolution  to  change  his  job 
is  regretted.  He  says,  however,  that  the  work  of  naval 
preparation  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  is  finished, 
and  that  he  has  earned  his  release;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
has  talked  so  much  war  talk  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that 
he  simply  must  get  out  his  weapons  and  go  with  the 
troops.  No  doubt  everything  that  could  be  said  to  con- 
Yince  him  of  the  error  of  this  attitude  bas  already  been 


said,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  impress  upon  him  the 
su|Derior  wholesomeness  of  boiled  water  and  the  impor- 
tance of  dry  feet. 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  Admiral  Erben  is  in  active  ser- 
vice again,  and  in  charge  of  our  coast  defences.  It  was 
suggested,  wlien  that  doughty  officer  asked  to  be  retired, 
that  his  valuable  services  would  still  be  available  in  case 
of  war.  The  recall  of  Captain  Mahan  is  also  interesting, 
if  true.  When  he  started  abroad,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
doubt  was  expressed  about  his  staying  long,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  shared  it  himself  to  the  extent  of  changing 
his  plans  so  as  to  make  provision  against  an  unexpected  re- 
turn. It  is  reported  that  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Strat- 
egy Board,  from  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  about  to  retire,  and 
of  which  Admirals  Sicard  and  Walker  are  members. 

The  severe  financial  pressure  under  wiiich  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  must  habitually  labor  seems  not  to  have 
availed  to  squeeze  the  patriotism  out  of  him,  or  even  to 
compress  his  feelings  as  an  American  into  a  condition  of 
mere  receptiveness.  Capital  is  proverbially  timid,  and 
we  are  used  to  the  expectation  that  even  if  it  does  not 
hang  back  in  troublous  times,  it  will  go  very  sloW',  and 
emulate  the  caution  of  an  elephant  crossing  an  unfamiliar 
bridge.  But  this  characteristic  of  accumulations  is  not 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Astor's  case.  He  has  pitched  in,  if  not 
absolutely  for  all  he  is  woith,  at  least  with  very  com- 
mendable fervor  and  alacrity.  He  has  offered  his  yacht 
to  the  government,  is  transporting  troops  free  over  sun- 
dry railroads  which  he  owns,  is  fitting  out,  or  desires  to 
fit  out,  a  battery  of  artillery  at  his  own  cost,  and  has  ap- 
plied to  be  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  first  military  com- 
mander who  leads  an  expedition  to  Cuba.  It  is  tolerably 
evident  that  Mr.  Astor  is  a  pretty  good  patriot,  and  some- 
thing more  than  an  orderly  passenger  on  the  American 
ship  of  state. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  John  F.  Carroll,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  head  of 
the  Tammany  oiganization  during  the  absence  in  Europe 
of  Mr.  Richard  Croker  : 


JOHN    F.  CARROLL. 

Mr.  Carroll's  political  history  is  the  record  of  a  long 
and  active  association  with  Tammany  Hall.  It  began 
twenty-five  j^ears  ago,  in  what  w^as  the  Twentieth  (now 
the  Twenty-second)  Assembly  District,  wdiere  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Robert  A.  Yan  Wyck,  who  is  no^v  Mayor 
of  New  York.  He  became  the  Tammany  leader  in  his 
district,  which  under  his  leadership  became  a  Tammany 
stronghold.  In  1879  Justice  Smyth  appointed  him  clerk 
of  the  grand  jury.  He  was  subsequently  made  clerk  of 
the  Seventh  District  Civil  Court,  and  still  later  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  In  1891  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  chose  him  to  be  clerk  of  that 
court,  which  place  he  now  holds,  conjointly  with  that  of 
clerk  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
last  appointments  took  him  somewhat  out  of  active  poli- 
tics, but  his  voice  has  continued  to  be  influential  in  Tam- 
many counsels.  As  executive  member  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Assembly  District,  in  wliich  he  now  lives,  he  is  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  Croker,  whose  chief  adviser 
he  was  in  the  campaign  last  fall.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  a  sachem  of  Tammany — a  rank  which  it  is  doubt- 
less proper  that  a  temporary  head  of  the  organization 
should  enjoy. 

The  statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Weekly  that  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  had  determined  to  refer  the 
question  of  wdio  sliall  vote  for  Harvard  overseers  to  the 
graduates  who  vote  at  present  was  premature.  After 
much  discussion  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  The  Massachu- 
setts Senate  voted  on  April  15  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
next  General  Court,  but  final  action  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  taken. 

The  new  names  bestowed  upon  tw^o  of  the  American 
line  steamships  which  have  been  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernment seem  not  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  all 
quarters.  The  St.  Paul  ixud  St.  Louis  will  keep  the  names 
they  have,  but  the  Keic  York  is  now  the  Harvard  and  the 
Paris  is  to  be  the  Yale.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  con- 
siders that  these  are  deplorable  names  to  fight  under,  and 
thinks  that  a  chance  w\as  lost  to  honor  some  of  our  naval 
hei'oes — Bainbridge,  Hull,  Lawrence,  or  Paul  Jones.  But 
as  the  new  names  are  only  for  temporary  use,  the  matter 
seems  of  no  very  vital  moment.  A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  found 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  pjicific  designation  to  quell  the 
martial  ardor  of  a  cruiser. 

Forsan  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 

Let  us  not  mourn  if  some  things  are  done  in  this  heat  of 
war  preparation  which  some  time  we  may  smile  to  recall. 


Yale  has  issued  a  call  for  four  million  dollars— not  to 
buy  cruisers  or  put  itself  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  simpl}" 
to  qualify  it  for  the  more  thorough  prosecution  of  the 
business  of  education.  President  Dwight  in  his  annual 
report  names  this  round  sum  as  about  what  Yale  will  need 
within  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  and  reports  that  the 
corporation  has  matured  a  scheme  for  finding  it.  He 
wants  a  big  university  hall,  to  cost  $500,000,  and  sums 
ranging  from  |60,000  to  $500,000  for  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  a  professorship  of 
architecture,  the  musical  department,  the  graduate  depart- 
ment, the  academic  department,  the  Scientific  School,  a 
pension  fund,  an  addition  to  the  university  funds,  and  the 
library.  It  is  proposed  that  at  least  $1,500,000  of  this 
money  shall  be  raised  before  the  bicentennial  celebration 
in  October,  1901,  and  that  part  of  it  shall  be  put  to  imme- 
diate use  to  build  the  big  university  hall,  which  it  would 
be  so  particularly  convenient  to  have  in  time  for  the  cele- 
bration. What  Yale  seriously  undertakes  is  very  apt  to 
be  accomplished  so(mer  or  later.  There  are  very  long 
pockets  in  the  garments  of  some  Yale  graduates,  and  very 
enthusiastic  sentiments  in  Yale  bosoms,  and  though  the 
present  summer  seems  not  likely  to  be  a  favorable  time 
to  raise  funds,  whenever  the  Yale  extortioners  set  them- 
selves seriously  to  their  task  w^e  shall  doubtless  see  im- 
posing results. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  shown  so  freely  of  late  the  strength  of  its  convictions 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  alcoholic  beverages,  show^s  some 
signs  of  a  disposition  to  develop  an  analogous  opposition 
to  tobacco.  The  General  Assembly  of  1870  voted  that 
"the  use  of  tobacco  w^as  demoralizing  in  its  tendency,  and 
should  be  discountenanced  by  all  w  ho  profess  the  Chris- 
tian name."  In  1879  the  assembly  resolved  that  "no  stu- 
dent addicted  to  tobacco  in  any  form  be  granted  aid  by  the 
board,"  and  it  has  thrice  reaffirmed  this  resolution.  An 
extension  of  the  same  principle  is  contemplated  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  to  be  offered  at  the  General  Assembly 
which  meets  at  Omaha  on  May  24,  directing  that  no  min- 
ister who  uses  tobacco  shall  engage  m  home  mission  work 
as  a  beneficiary  of  home  mission  funds,  and  that  no  one 
who  uses  tobacco  shall  be  employed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly or  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  administrative  or 
clerical  capacity  and  paid  out  of  home  mission  funds. 
"  Millions  for  missions,  but  not  one  cent  for  tobacco." 
seems  to  express  a  sentiment  that  will  be  pretty  strong  in 
the  assembly,  though  perhaps  not  strong  enough  to  dom- 
inate it. 

A  great  many  people  doubt  the  expediency  of  using 
tobacco,  but  a  great  many  others  find  it,  on  the  whole,  a 
servant  so  useful  that  its  advantages  make  up  for  its  draw- 
backs. That  the  use  of  it  is  demoralizing  in  its  tendency 
may  be  true,  but  whether  the  demoralizing  tendency  is 
serious  enough  to  call  for  special  legislation  by  the  as- 
sembly is  another  question.  A  majority  of  mankind 
would  probably  admit  that  the  world  would  apparently 
be  better  off  without  rum,  but  there  would  be  by  no  means 
a  like  concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  off 
without  tobacco. 

The  objection  to  all  unnecessary  restraint  of  the  liberty 
of  adult  human  beings  must  obtain  in  considerable  mea- 
sure, even  when  the  individuals  aie  Presbyterian  mission- 
workers.  If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  the  hire  that  the 
mission  funds  afford,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  should  be  com- 
petent to  determine  how  much  of  his  [)ay,  if  any,  he  shall 
spend  for  tobacco.  However,  the  brethren  are  entirely 
within  their  province  in  making  conditions  about  the  ex- 
penditui-e  of  mission  funds,  and  if  the  sentiment  against 
tobacco  is  strong  enough  in  the  assembly  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  proposed,  it  is  doubtless  corre- 
spondingly stronir  among  the  class  of  Presl)yterians  from 
which  the  mission- workers  are  recruited. 

Persons  wiio  have  sympathy  to  spare  after  feeling  for  the 
Cuban  reconcentrados,  Spain,  ourselves,  and  all  sufferers 
by  w\qr,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are  invited  to  bestow?  some 
of  their  surplus  on  persons  of  an  adventurous  disposition 
who  went  months  ag(^  to  the  Klondike  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  would  be  more  excitement,  peril,  discom- 
fort, and  general  devilment  up  there  this  spring  than  any- 
where else  on  earth.  How  these  restless  enthusiasts  will 
feel  when  they  discover  that  war  has  been  hatched  in  the 
tropics  in  their  absence  is  something  for  the  imaginative 
to  try  to  picture.  The  men  who  are  Klondikers  for  busi- 
ness reasons  will  doubtless  be  thankful  thai  a  counter  at- 
traction has  developed  to  draw  off  the  crowd  that  threat- 
ened to  swarm  all  over  the  new  gold  country,  but  those 
who  went  largely  for  sport  or  in  search  of  material  for 
stories  will  grieve  and  worry.  There  is  something  exhila- 
rating in  being  on  the  spot  of  earth  that  all  the  world  is 
looking  at,  but  to  have  toiled  and  starved  and  frozen  and 
fought  to  reach  that  spot,  and  then  to  find  all  the  world 
looking  another  way,  is  very  like  the  sarcasm  of  destiny. 

A  newspaper  writer,  who  describes  Admiral  Sampson  as 
he  appeared  at  Key  West,  says  of  him. 

His  ordinary  wallv  is  rattier  slow  and  metliodica],  but  lie  can  piny  a 
lively  game  at  lawn-tenuis  when  he  chooses,  and  his  strokes  are  quick 
and  accurate. 

What  will  our  football  friends,  who  have  lauded  their 
favorite  game  as  a  great  school  for  warriors,  say  to  this 
suggestion,  that  the  man  on  whose  fighting  abilities  the 
country  especially  relies  has  been  used  to  buttress  his  for- 
titude with  practice  in  so  mild  a  sport  as  innocuous  lawn- 
tennis? 

Mr.  Chapman's  picture  of  the  JVeic  York,  in  the  Week- 
ly for  April  23..  has  moved  a  number  of  readers  and 
observers  to  remonstrate  against  the  representation  of  a 
w^ar-ship  with  her  bridge  and  wheel-house  over  her  quar- 
ter-deck facing  aft.  One  remonstrant,  less  polite  than  his 
brethren,  and  who  signs  himself  "a  well-wisher  and  one 
who  dislikes  fakes,"  declares  that  pictures  like  the  one 
in  question  hold  the  Weekly  up  to  ridicule.  Now^  the 
Weekly  is  human,  and  errors  get  into  it  in  spite  of  con- 
stant effort  to  keep  them  out,  but  such  uncommon  pains 
is  taken  to  make  its  naval  war  pictures  true  and  accurate 
that  a  critic  who  thinks  he  finds  a  blunder  in  them  should 
make  very  sure  that  he  is  right.  Mr.  Carlton  T,  Chap- 
man, who  drew  that  picture  of  the  New  York,  knows  a 
good  deal  about  ships,  and  how  they  look  and  what  be- 
longs on  them,  and,  besides,  was  on  the  spot,  and  doubt- 
less had  the  New  York  before  him.     The  reason  he  put 
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Anglo-American  understanding.     You  may  not  want  our 
""^       help — but  it  is  ready  when  you  need  it.     No  British  gov- 
ernment would  stand  a  week  that  showed  sympathy  for 
Spain. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps's  letter  to  ex-Governor  Morton  on  the 
Cuban  situation  has  produced  an  extraordinary  impres- 
sion. The  courage  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  character  of  the  nation,  written  at  a  moment  of 
crisis,  is  profoundly  appreciated.  All  the  English  papers 
devote  the  principal  portion  of  their  columns  to  the 
American  and  Spanish  question,  although  there  are  other 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  affecting  the  interests 
^^^^  and  the  stability  of  British  rule  in  various  parts  of  the 
ivorld  clamoring  for  attention. 


U.  S.  CRUISER    "NEW    YORK." 


that  bridge  and  chart-house  where  he  did  is  because  they 
belong  there.  The  JSfew  York  at  present  has  these  con- 
veniences at  both  ends,  as  appears  in  the  photograph 
herewith.  Wlien  one  bridge  and  chart-house  are  carried 
away  in  a  fight,  it  is  often  handy  to  have  another.  So  if 
any  one  is  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of  that 
pictvire,  it  must  be  neither  the  artist  nor  the  Weekly,  but 
whoever  placed  them  on  the  ship. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  either  got  back 
to  earth  from  Cape  Town,  or  is  on  the  way.  It  is  well. 
These  are  times  when  every  contemporaneous  person  feels 
a  strong  personal  need  of  being  where  he  can  see  what  is 
going  on  and  supervise  the  making  of  history. 

Some  interesting  and  useful  results  are  expected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  Americans,  who  had 
planned  to  spend  the  summer  abroad,  to  carry  out  their 
intentions.  A  great  deal  of  money  will  be  spent  at  home 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  Europe;  some  persons 
who  really  needed  the  experience  will  learn  that,  after  all, 
this  is  not  such  a  bad  country  to  spend  the  summer  in, 
and  perhaps  the  profuse  Americans  will  be  missed  enough 
in  Europe  to  bring  about  a  warmer  appreciation  of  their 
useful  qualities.  If  absence  makes  the  Gallic  heart  grow 
somewhat  fonder,  it  will  certainly  do  no  harm. 

The  considerations  which  are  keeping  Americans  at 
home  seem  to  be  largely  considerations  of  sentiment. 
Going  to  England  in  a  British  steamer  is  as  safe  this  sum- 
mer as  it  ever  was,  and  more  than  connnonly  interesting, 
because  of  the  chances  of  seeing  war-ships  and,  maybe,  a 
sea-fight  on  the  way.  But  folks  don't  like  to  leave  home 
until  they  learn  more  about  what's  going  to  happen,  and 
to  whom,  and  when.  They  w-ant  to  be  more  sure  than 
they  are  as  yet  that  they  will  find  Uncle  Sam's  country 
here  when  they  get  back.  E.  S.  Martin. 


LONDON. 

April  16,  1808. 

Many  things  combine  at  the  present  juncture  to  unite 
all  white  men  who  speak  the  English  language.  There  is 
scarcely  a  feature  in  the  political  situation  of  the  civilized 
world  that  does  not  tend  lo  increase  the  mutual  sympa- 
thies of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  America  is 
on  the  brink  of  war  with  an  ancient  enemy  of  Britain.  It 
is  three  hundred  and  ten  years  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
American  people  with  British  blood  in  their  veins  en- 
countered a  Spanish  armada.  Breathless  interest  is  felt 
in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  great  drama  about  to  be 
played  by  American  seamen  and  soldiers.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  is  strongly  and  intensely  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  Ad- 
miralty was  approached  by  the  officer  of  the  United  States 
navy  accredited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  desirable  ad- 
ditions to  your  navy,  with  the  view  of  buying  a  second- 
class  cruiser  from  the  Biitish  government.  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after  consulting  his  na- 
val advisers,  found  himself  unable  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest— if  it  was  actually  made.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  British  navy  is  decidedly  short  of  cruisers. 
Some  authorities  place  the  deficiency  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred vessels  of  that  class.  Still,  a  golden  opportuiuty 
was  lost  of  proving  to  the  American  people  that,  notwith- 
standing our  family  disputes  in  times  of  peace,  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  is  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water.  Other  means,  however,  will  be  found 
of  indirectly  furthering  American  interests,  and  although 
these  means  are  not  so  immediately  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  they  are  none  the  less  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  objects  of  the  United  States 
and  hindering  the  plans  of  Spain. 

I  write  plainly  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  w^ell 
that  the  American  people  should  understand  that  there  is 
no  party  in  this  country,  as  there  was  thirty-four  years 
ago,  either  openly  or.  secretly  desirous  of  injuring  the 
American  republic.  English  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  a  higher  point  than  it  has  touched  for 
years.  Such  sympathy  for  Spain  as  exists  is  for  the  un- 
der dog — an  under  dog  without  merits.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  spoil  the  healthier  state  of  feeling  that 
now  exists  between  the  two  countries  by  an  ill-judged 
effort  to  force  on  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  to  ripen 
an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  based  on  the  principle  of  keep- 
ing the  sea  open  as  a  wide  common  for  all  mankind,  and 
secondly,  of  resisting  the  attack  of  foreign  powers  on  any 
one  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  No  alliance  or 
agreement  of  any  kind  is  worth  much  that  does  not  pro- 
mote the  material  interests  of  both  the  signatories.  An 
Anglo-American  understanding  w^ould  undoubtedly  do 
so,  and  would  constitute  the  best  peace  society  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  European  powders  do  not  love  you. 
The  American  union  represents  freedom,  and  freedom  is 
abhorrent  to  military  despotisms.  That  great  power  is 
sobering  in  its  effect  on  healthy  minds  is  shown  in  the 
gallant  efforts  of  President  Mclvinley  to  avoid  hostilities. 
One  result  of  this  policy  is  to  convert  Englishmen,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  States  may  have  been  diminished  by 
the  tnil-twisting  process  to  which  John  Bull  has  been  sub- 
jected  at  various   times,  into  earnest  supporters  of  an 


The  battle  on  the  Atbara,  where  General  Kitchener  has 
crowned  the  edifice  of  many  years  of  labor  by  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Dervish  forces,  has  come  just  at  the  right 
time  for  Britain.  The  triumph  of  Kussian  diplomacy  in 
the  Far  East,  the  cynical  and  contemptuous  action  of 
Russia  in  seizing  Port  Arthur  in  the  teeth  of  the  British 
intimation  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  was  one 
of  the  highest  of  British  interests,  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet. 
The  reversion  to  Wei-hai-wei,  when  the  Japanese  leave  it, 
is  considered  by  the  best  naval  experts  to  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  Russian  seizure  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Gidf 
of  Pe-chi-li  will  now  be  dominated  by  a  British  fleet. 
With  a  safe  harbor  and  a  secondary  naval  base  within 
reach,  British  influence  at  Peking  will  be  maintained,  nnd 
the  trade  of  the  world  with  China  will  thus  be  assured 
against  the  exclusion  menaced  by  Russia  and  France. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  authority  on  foreign  affairs  is 
second  to  that  of  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
informs  me  that  the  question  of  garrison  for  Wei-hai-wei 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  From  ten  to  eighteen 
thousand  men  would  be  required  for  the  garrison.  Brit- 
ain has  not  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  men  to  spare,  and 
the  assumption,  generally,  is  that  arrangements  with 
Japan  are,  or  will  be  made,  for  the  quartering  of  suffi- 
cient troops  in  the  new  Gibraltar  Britain  has  acquired  in 
the  China  seas.  With  Japanese  troops  and  the  British 
navy  the  post  would  be  impregnable. 

The  victory  on  the  Atbara  has  had  another  effect.  The 
German  Emperor,  who  has  been  unable  to  pay  his  annual 
visit  to  Cowes  ever  since  his  memorable  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  has  descended  from  the  fence,  and  has  fired 
off  telegraphic  congratulations  to  the  Queen,  to  Lord 
Crotner,"and  to  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  Prob- 
ably these  congratulations  are  as  much  the  result  of  im- 
pulse as  his  telegram  to  Kruger.  His  Majesty's  lively 
temperament  and  journalistic  methods  notwithstanding, 
the  approach  of  better  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  are  to  be  welcomed,  as  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  three  Protestant  powers — Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany — would  make  for  righteous- 
ness, peace,  industry,  liberty,  and  law  all  over  the  world. 
Although  the  immediate  danger  of  hostilities  breaking 
out  in  the  Far  East  has  passed  away,  close  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  means  that  would  be  adopted  for  main- 
taining her  interests  by  Great  Britain  against  two  great 
naval  powers.  It  would  only  be  under  conditions  of  ex- 
traordinary pressure  that  England  would  adopt  the  ex- 
treme course  of  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  but  in  view  of 
the  djuiger  to  our  Asiatic  possessions,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  effects  of  so  doing  on  the  various  nations 
concerned.  Strategically  the  principal  sufferer  would  be 
Russia.  United  States  interests  would  scareely  be  affect- 
ed, and  therefore  the  risk  of  injury  to  a  friend  while 
dealing  a  blow  at  an  enemy  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Russian  re-enforcements  of  men  and  material  are 
despatched  from  Odessa  to  Vladivostok  in  the  vessels  of 
her  volunteer  fleet.  When  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed,  and 
until  the  railway  is  complete,  Russian  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war  must  go  round  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  and 
run  the  gauntlet  of  British  cruisers  at  half  a  dozen  places 
on  the  voyage.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  East  would 
therefore  be  dependent  for  success  on  local  supplies  of 
coal  and  the  materials  of  war,  while  the  w^aste  of  men 
after  heavy  fleet  engngements  could  not  be  repaired. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  closed,  France  would 
have  but  one  egress  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar  and  the  British  fleet.  These 
results  constitute  an  immense  advantage  to  England,  as 
coaling  stations  betw^een  Portsmouth  and  Ilong-kong  are 
stored  with  coal,  and  Mdequately  defended.  By  closing 
the  canal  any  possible  re-enforcements  to  our  enemies' 
fleets  would  be  d(-'la\ed  for  at  least  two  months,  with 
every  reasonable  chance  of  destroying  them  on  the  way 
out. 

Owing  to  the  Easter  holidays,  every  one  has  been  out  of 
town,  the  majority  apparently  resorting  to  golf  for  recrea- 
tion and  relief  from  the  binding  interest  of  affairs.  At 
Littlehampton,  one  of  our  finer  sea-side  links,  I  saw  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  playing  as  eagerly  as  though 
Chitral  did  not  exist,  and  the  Afridi  campaign  had  been 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  tlie  strategy  of  Kapoleon 
and  the  economy  of  Kitchener.  Golf  is  beginning  to  play 
a  serious  part  in  politics,  and  the  fact  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury's  handicap  having  been  reduced  to  eight 
has  suggested  to  some  jocose  members  of  Parliament,  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  present  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  advisability  of  submitting  the  following  reso- 
lution to  the  House  of  Commons: 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  handicap  of 
eight,  accorded  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  implies  a  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  game  of  golf  inconsistent  with  proper  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  service." 

It  is  piobnble  that  any  such  motion  would  be  ruled  out 
of  order,  for  the  English  people  like  their  rulers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  amusements  and  exercises  ])opular  with  the 
nation.  Lord  Rosebery  gained  rather  than  lost  b}^  his 
successes  on  the  turf.  Lord  Pnlmerston's  love  of  racing- 
endeared  him  to  a  large  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  abstention  from  any  form  of  exercise 
is  rnther  a  hinderance  than  a  help  to  his  career.  Lord 
Salisbury  suffers  under  the  same  disability,  carriage  exer- 
cise being  the  (mly  form  of  athletics  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  indulged  for  many  years,  though  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  wandered  round  the  links  at  Hatfield  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  brilliant  nephew.  The  experiment, 
however,  was  not  so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  repeti- 


tion. Mr.  Balfour  is  declared  by  one  professional  golfer 
to  be  so  good  at  the  game  that  if  he  would  only  shake 
himself  free  from  the  entanglements  of  politics,  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  game,  he  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  amateur  champion. 

The  first  night  of  the  "  Conquerors,"  at  St.  James  Thea- 
tre on  April  14,  was  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  drama.  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  about 
the  play,  as  it  is  far  better  known  in  Kew  York  than  in 
London.  The  play,  however,  though  interesting  to  lovers 
of  melodrama,  shocked  and  disgusted  a  large  number  of 
people.  At  the  scene  where  Ytonne  cle  Orand  Pre  throws 
the  wine  into  the  face  of  wn  llodeclc,  a  loud  voice,  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent,  echoed  through  the  house,  shouting, 
"  This  is  disgraceful!"  The  audience  did  not  resent  this 
statement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  Ger- 
man officers  on  tlM3  English  stage.  The  figures  were  seen 
dimly  through  the  darkness  to  be  leaving  the  house.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  act  there  were  further  strong  ex- 
pressions of  approval  and  disapproval,  the  general  feeling 
being,  as  far  as  it  could  be  gathered  between  the  acts,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  never  have  licensed  the  play. 
One  gentleman, whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  the  sobriety 
of  his  judgment  and  the  ripeness  of  his  experience  in 
stage  matters,  was  strongly  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  who  was  present  in  the  royal  box, 
should  have  left  the  theatre  after  the  first  act.  The  play 
seems  destined  to  have  a  tremendous  run,  partly  because 
it  is  wicked,  and  partly  because  the  world  is  tired  of  prob- 
lem plays,  and  seems  to  hanker  after  melodrama  served 
hot  with  spices.  When  the  Spanish  cachucha  was  danced  in 
the  third  act,  American  sympathizers  in  the  gallery  hissed 
and  boohed  to  show  their  antipathy  to  the  hereditary  foe 
of  the  ilnglo-Saxon  race.  All  this  is  good  business  for  Mr. 
Paul  Potter  and  Mr.  Alexander.  The  Potterization  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  is  interesting  without  being  elevat- 
ing, as  the  apotheosis  of  an  unmitigated  cad  touches  the 
sympathies  of  nobody  who  is  not  himself  devoid  of  the 
elements  of  good  taste. 

While  coming  storms  and  the  looming  of  great  events 
occupy  men's  minds  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  individual 
interests,  the  dying  statesman  at  Hawarden  is  not  forgot- 
ten. A  friend  who  has  recently  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
guest  tells  me  that  his  condition  is  most  pathetic.  Al- 
though able  to  join  the  family  circle  at  table,  he  often  re- 
lapses into  silence,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
bears  the  gnawing  pain,  which  is  now  his  constant  com- 
panion, with  characteristic  <lignity  and  patience.  Inces- 
sant pain  has  weakened  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
suffering  maybe  prolonged  for  months,  or  the  end  may 
come  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  his  last 
farewell  of  many  of  his  oldest  friends.  My  infoimant 
tells  me  that  his  own  parting  with  the  great  statesman 
was  impressive  to  the  last  degree.  ]\h-.  Gladstone,  taking 
him  by  the  liand,  solemnly  blessed  him;  and  then  said, 
"  We  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world."  The  one  ob- 
ject of  the  medical  men  is  now  to  reduce  suffering,  but  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  such  that  increase  of  pain  is  inev- 
itable. That  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  is  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
resolutions  of  sympathy  passed  at  Tory  meetings  and  for- 
warded to  Hawarden  by  men  who  have  been  for  the  whole 
of  their  lives  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  relentless  opponents. 
The  sympathy  of  former  foes  is  understood  to  be  specially 
grateful  to  the  dying  statesman.  Arnold  White. 


SPANISH    LOSSES    IN    CUBA. 

[Tlie  followiiif]:  article  comes  to  ns  from  an  official  source  which  we 
are  not  at  lil)erty  to  disclose. — Editor.] 

Some  idea  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Spanish  regular 
troops  diu'ing  the  present  insurrection  in  Cuba  may  be 
formed  from  the  followino-  fia^ures: 

Between  March  1,  1895,  a n^d  IMarch  1,  1897,  Spain  sent 
to  Cuba  10  generals,  615  field  and  6222  subaltern  officers, 
and  180,435  soldiers.  To  these  must  be  added  the  12,000 
officers  and  men  forming  the  regular  Cuban  establishment 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  200,000.  Of  these  1  general,  7  field  and  53  subal- 
tern officers,  and  1314  men  were  killed  in  battle,  1  general, 
6  field  and  55  subaltern  officers,  and  704  men  died  of 
womids,  while  463  ofilcers  and  8164  men  were  wounded 
and  presumably  recovered.  The  losses  caused  by  the 
enemy  are  then  small,  being  but  little  more  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  present  for  duty.  The  case  is  altered, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  disease*^:  318  officers  and  13,000 
men  died  of  yellow  fever,  while  127  officers  and  about 
40,000  men  succumbed  to  other  maladies. 

A  writer  in  the  Remie  Scieriiifique  of  October  16,  1897, 
gives  the  following  rates  of  loss  per  thousand: 

Killed  or  died  of  wounds 10.7 

Died  of  yellow  fever 00.0 

Died  of  other  diseases 201.3 

Sent  home  (sick  and  wounded) 143.0 

As  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  however,  have  not  been 
sent  back  to  Spain,  the  number  of  these  left  behind  nuist 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  total  losses  of  the 
Spaniards.  While  this  number  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined, yet  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  cannot 
fall  far  ^hort  of  20,000.  Accepting  this  estimate,  we  have 
a  total  rate  of  loss  of  521  per  thousand  for  the  two  years 
considered  ;  or,  of  the  200,000  constituting  the  regular 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  but  96,000,  in  round  numbers, 
were  left  to  bear  arms  on  March  1,  1897. 

These  numbers  have  more  than  academic  interest  for 
us  just  at  present;  for  if  we  may  assume  the  foregoing 
ratio  of  loss  to  hold  good  from  JVIarch  1,  1897,  to  March  1, 
1898,  then,  after  adding  the  re  enforcements  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  March  25,  1898,  there  cannot  be  in 
Cuba  to-day  more  than  100,000  regular  Spanish  troops 
able  to  bear  arms.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  is 
somewdiat  less  than  this,  but  the  assumption  of  100,000 
gives  us  a  small  factor  of  safety  in  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  men  we  shall  need  in  order  to  overcome  Spanish 
resistance  on  land  in  the  island. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  foregoing  figures  are 
only  approximately  correct,  as  there  is  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  the  Spanish  medical  returns  have  purposely  mis- 
stated, if  not  understated,  the  losses  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  Cuba.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  the  results  here  given  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
truth. 
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PARADE  OF  CUBANS  WHEN  THE  NEWS  CAME  THAT  CONGRESS  HAD  DECLARED 

CUBA    FREE. 


25T11    U.  S.   INFANTRY    (COLORED)   CLEANING    UP   ARMS   AND 
ACCOUTREMENTS. 


LIVELY    TIMES    AT    KEY    W'EST,   FLORIDA. 


CAMP   BAGGAGE   AND    EQUIPAGE    OP    THE   6rii   U.  S.    INFANTRY. 


13T11    U.   S.    INFANTRY    IN    CAMP. 


WITE    THE    TROOPS    AT    TAMPA,   FLORIDA. 
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ARMY   WAGONS. 


A    COMPANY    KITCHEN. 


BITS   OF    ARMY    LIFE   AT    MOBILE,   ALABAMA. 


MOBILIZING    THE   ARMY— U.  S.   REGULARS    IN    CAMP   xiT    KEY   WEST,  TAMPA,  AND    MOBILE. 
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MAJOIi-GBMEIJAL    NELSON    A.   MILES,  U.S.A. 

Photograph  by  Bell. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    WESLEY    MERRITT,  U.S  A. 


-'^'"■^■'>:-%;' 


MAJOR-GENERAL    JOHN    R.   BROOKE,  U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENKRAL    ELWELL    S.   OTIS,  U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN   J.  COPPINGER,  U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   WILLIAM    R.  SHAFTER,  U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   WILLIAM    M.  GRAHAM,  U.S.A.  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES    F.  WADE,  U.S.A.  BRIGADIER-GENERAL   HENRY   C.  MERRIAM,  U.S.A. 

CO  MM  ADDING    GENERALS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 
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CALISTIIENIC    DRILL    OF    25t.i    U.  S.   INFANTRY   (COLORED)   AT    CIIICKAMAUGA. 


SKIRMISH    DRILL    OP    25tii    U.  S.    INFANTRY    AT    CIIICKAMAUGA. 


'1 


3i)    U.  S.    CAVA  LEY,   CIIICKAMAUGA— LIEUT.    SUPLEE'S 
HORSE   "BABE." 


WAITING    FOR    BREAKFAST-BATTERY    D,   5Tir    U.  S.   AKTILLERY,  JUST  ARRIVED    IN    CAMP 

AT    CHICKAMAUGA. 


12T1I    U.  S.   INFANTRY    MARCHING    FROM    RAILROAD    TO    CAMP  AT    CHICKAMAUGA. 


SHOEING    A    MULE-3i>    U.  S.   ARTILLERY,   CHICKAMAUGA. 


IStu    U.  S.   infantry    IN    CAMP   AT    NEW    ORLEANS.  3d    U.  S.   INFANTRY    IN    CAMP   AT    NEW  ORLEANS. 

MOBILIZING   THE    ARMY-U.  S.   REGULARS   IN   CxVMP   AT    CHICKA1\IAUGA    AND    NEW    ORLEANS. 


May  T,  1898. 
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20Tii    U.  S.   INFANTRY    IN    CAMP    AT    MOBILE,   ALABAMA. 


1st    battalion,  Utji    U.  S.    INFANTRY,   AT    MOBILE,   ALABAMA. 

MOBILIZING    THE    ARMY-U.  S.    REGULARS    IN    CAMP    AT    MOBILE    AND    CHICKAMAUGA. 
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TARGET    PRACTICE-U.  S.   CRUISER    "CINCINNATI"    FIRING    A    SIX-INCH    GUN. 


MORNING    WORK    ON    THE    WAR-SHIPS. 

WITH    THE    NORTH   ATLANTIC    FLEET    AT    KEY   WEST.— Di 
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HEAVING    THE    LEAD— A    V.  S.   CT^UISER    COMING    INTO    KKY   WEST    HARBOR. 
The  Harbor  of  Key  Wet*t  has  many  Shoal  Places. 


ON    THE    NIGHT    PATROL— U.  S.   CRUISER    "CINCINNATI"   OVERHAULING    A    SUSPICIOUS    STEAMER. 

Drawings  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly." 


THE     RED    AXE.* 


BY    S.   R.   CROCKETT, 
Author  of  "  Lochinvar,"  "The  Gray   Man,"  "The   Stickit   Minister,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    XXX VIII. 
THE      BLACK      RIDERS. 

THE  next  day  we  jogged  along,  and  many  wete  our 
advices  and  admonitions  to  the  Prince  to  return. 
For  we  were  now  on  the  borders,  and  from  indi- 
cations which  met  us  on  the  journeying  we  Ivnew 
that  the  Bhick  Riders  were  out.  For  in  one  place  we 
came  to  a  burned  cottage  and  the  tracks  of  driven  cattle; 
in  another,  to  a  dead  forest  guide,  with  his  green  coat  all 
splashed  in  splotches  of  dark  crimson — a  sight  which  made 
the  Prince  clinch  his  hands  and  swear.  And  this  also 
kept  him  pretty  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  about  evening  of  this  second  day,  and  we  had 
come  to  the  fop  of  a  little  swell  of  hills,  w^hen  suddenly 
beneath  us  we  heard  the  crackling  of  timbers,  and  saw  the 
pale,  almost  invisible  flames  beginning  to  devour  a  thriv- 
ing farm-house  at  our  feet.  There  were  swarnis  of  men 
in  dark  armor  about  it,  running  here  and  there,  clapping 
brushwood  to  hay-ricks  and  byre  doors. 

"  The  Black  Riders  of  Duke  Casimir!"  I  cried.  "  Down 
among  the  bushes,  and  let  them  not  see  us!  We  must  go 
back.  If  they  so  much  as  saw  the  Prince  they  would  slay 
us,  every  one." 

But  ere  we  had  time  to  flee,  half  a  dozen  of  their  scouts 
came  near  us,  and  observing  our  horses,  they  raised  a  cry. 
Tiiere  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  spurs  on  the  heels  of  our 
boots.  So  across  the  smooth,  well-turfed  country  we  had 
it,  and  in  spite  of  our  beasts'  weariness  we  made  good 
running.  And  while  we  fled,  I  considered  how^  to  serve 
the  Prince. 

"There  is  a  monastery  near  by,"  said  I,  "and  the  Abbot 
is  a  good  friend  of  ours.  Let  us,  if  possible,  gain  that 
shelter,  and  cast  ourselves  on  the  kindness  of  the  good 
Abbot  Tobias." 

"  Aje,"  said  the  Prince,  urging  his  horse  to  speed;  "but 
will  we  ever  get  there?" 

Then  I  called  myself  all  the  stupid-heads  in  the  world 
because  I  had  not  refused  to  go  a  foot  with  the  Prince  on 
such  a  mad  venture,  that  put  our  future  and  that  of  the 
Princedom  of  Plassenburg  in  such  peril. 

But  there  at  last  were  the  gray  walls  and  high  towers 
of  the  Abbey  of  Wolgast.  Our  pursuers  were  not  in 
sight,  so  we  rode  in  at  the  gate,  and  cast  our  bridles  to  a 
lay  brother  of  the  order,  crying  imperiously  for  instant 
audience  of  the  Abbot. 

As  soon  as  my  friend  Tobias  saw  us  he  threw  up  his 
hands  in  a  rapture  of  welcome.  But  I  soon  had  him 
advertised  of  our  great  danger.  He  went  directly  to  the 
window  of  his  chamber  of  reception  and  looked  out  on 
the  court-yard. 

"Ring  the  abbey  bell  for  full  service,"  he  commanded. 
"Throw  open  the  outer  gates  and  great  doors,  and  lead 
these  horses  to  the  secret  crypt  beneath  the  mortuary 
chapel." 

For  the  Abbot  Tobias  was  a  man  of  the  readiest  re- 
source, and  in  other  circumstances  would  have  made  a 
good  soldier. 

He  hurried  us  off  to  the  robing-rooms,  and  made  us 
put  on  monastic  and  priestly  garments  over  our  several 
apparels.  Never,  God  wot,  had  I  expected  that  I  should 
be  transformed  into  a  rope-girt  praying  clerk.  But  so  it 
was.  I  was  given  a  square  black  cap  and  a  brown  robe, 
and  sent  to  join  the  lay  brethren.  For  my  hair  was  thick 
on  top,  and  there  was  no  time  to  tonsure  it. 

Now,  Dessauer  being  bald  and  quite  practicable  as  to  his 
topknot,  they  endued  him  with  the  full  dress  of  a  monk. 
But  at  that  time  I  saw  not  what  was  done  with  the 
Prince.  For  my  conductor,  a  laughing,  frolicsome  lad 
came  for  me  and  carried  me  off,  telling  me  all  the  while 
that  he  hoped  we  should  lodge  together.  There  were,  he 
whispered,  certain  very  fair  and  pleasant  maids  just  over 
the  wall,  which  you  could  climb  easily  enough  by  the 
branches  of  the  pear-tree  that  grew  contiguous  at  the 
sou  til  corner. 

As  we  hurried  towards  the  chapel,  the  monks  were 
streaming  out  of  their  cells  in  gieat  consternation,  grum- 
bling like  soldiers  at  an  unexpected  parade. 

"  What  hath  gotten  into  our  old  man?"  said  one.  "  Hath 
he  overeaten  at  mid-day  refection,  and  so  cannot  sleep, 
that  he  cannot  let  honest  men  have  greater  peace  than 
him^^elf  ?" 

"  What  folly !"  cried  another.  "As  if  we  had  not  prayers 
enough,  without  cheatiiur  the  Almighty  by  knocking  him 
up  at  uncanonical  hours." 

"  And  the  choir  summoned,  and  full  choral  service,  no 
less.  Not  even  a  respectable  Saint's  day — no  true  Church- 
man, indeed,  but  some  Greek  fellow,"  quoth  a  third. 

Nevertheless,  obediently  they  made  their  way  as  the 
bell  clanged,  and  the  throng  filed  into  their  places  rever- 
ently enough.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight.  I  came  unob- 
trusively at  the  back,  among  the  rustling  and  nudging  lay 
brethren.  In  other  circumstances  it  would  have  amused 
me  to  see  the  grave  faces  they  turned  towards  the  altar, 
and  to  hear  all  the  while  the  scuffling  as  they  trod  on  one  an- 
other's toes,  trying  whose  skin  was  the  tenderest  or  whose 
sandal  soles  were  the  thickest.  One  or  two  even  tried 
conclusions  with  me,  but  once  only.  For  the  first  who 
adventured  got  a  stamp  from  my  ridinir  -  boot,  which 
caused  him  to  squeal  like  a  stuck  pig,  and  but -for  the 
first  waking  thunder  of  the  organ  might  have  gotten  him 
a  month's  penance  in  addition.  So  after  that  my  toes 
were  left  severely  alone  among  the  lay  brethren. 

Then  came  the  high  procession,  in  which  the  monks 
and  ail  stood  up.  First  there  were  the  incense -bearers 
and  acolytes,  then  officers  whose  names,  not  being  con- 
vent-bred nor  yet  greatly  given  to  chin-ch-goinir,  I  did  not 
know.  Then  after  them  came  two  men  who  walked 
together,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  jaws  of  the  monks 
dropped,  and  they  stood  so  infinitely  astonished  that  no 
power  was  left  to  them.  For  instead  of  one,  two  mitred 
abbots  entered  in  full  canonical  attire — golden  mitre,  and 
green  golden-headed  staff,  red  embroidered  robes  lined 
with  green.  These  two  paced  solemnly  in  abreast,  and 
sat  down  upon  twin  thrones. 
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"The  Abbot  of  St.  Omer!"  whispered  one  of  the  lay 
brothers,  naming  one  of  the  most  famous  abbeys  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  word  flew  round  like  lightning.  Whether 
he  had  been  instructed  or  not  what  to  say,  I  do  not  know. 
But,  at  all  events,  I  saw  tlfe  news  run  round  the  circle  of 
the  choir,  overleap  the  boundary  stall,  and  even  ro»ich  the 
officiating  priests,  w^ho  inclined  an  eager  ear  to  catch  it, 
and  passed  the  word  one  to  another  in  the  intervals  of  the 
chanted  sentences. 

Then  the  news  was  drowned  in  the  thunder  of  the 
aiUhem,  and  the  organ  dominating  all.  Everything  was 
strange  to  me,  but  most  strange  the  practice  of  the  lay 
brothers,  who  chanted  indeed  bravely  in  tune,  but  who 
(for  tiie  words  set  in  the  chorals)  substituted  other  senti- 
ments of  a  kind  not  usually  found  in  service-books. 

"He  looks  a  stout  and  be-e-e-fy  o-o-old  f el-low,  don't 
you  think?  Glory,  glo-o-ry.  Takes  his  meals  well,  likes 
his  qu-a-a-a,rt  of  Rhenish  or  his  Burgundy  to  swell  his 
jolly  paunch.     A-a-a-men!" 

Or,  as  it  might  be:  "Are  you  coming— are  you  coming 
o-o-out  to-night?  There  will  be^ee  good  compan-ee-ee. 
Dancing  and  deray — lots  of  girls;  no  proud  churls.  Ten 
by  the  clock,  when  the  doois  all  lock.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end, 
A-a-a-men!" 

These  were,  of  course,  only  the  lay  brothers,  and  I  hope 
the  friars  were  better.  I  decided,  however,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  my  respect  for  religion,  I  should  ask  Dessauer. 
Because  I  saw  even  the  Abbot  Tobias  leiin  smilingly  over 
to  Abbot  Prince  Karl,  and  I  marvelled  what  they  spoke 
about.  Not  that  I  had  long  to  wonder,  for  through  the 
open  door  of  the  chapel  there  streamed  a  dismal  host  of 
invaders  of  the  Wolf  mark  — black  Hussars  of  Death,  in 
dark  armor,  with  white  skeletons  painted  over  them,  all 
charnel-house  ribs  and  bones  in  hideous  and  ridiculous 
array,  wiiich  was  one  of  Duke  Casimir's  devices  to  frighten 
children,  and  no  doubt  these  scarecrows  frightened  many 
of  these.  Specially  when  these  villanous  companies  were 
recruited  from  all  the  wild  bandits  of  the  Mark,  and  never 
punished  for  any  atrocity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
encouraged,  in  order  to  spread  the  terror  of  their  name. 

Yet,  when  they  came  rushing  in,  even  the  cavaliers  of 
death  were  daunted  by  the  sight  which  met  them.  And 
as  the  solemn  service  proceeded,  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
great  organ  pressing,  throbbing  the  roof,  and  reverbera- 
ting along  the  floor,  hands  stole  to  heads,  helmets  were 
lifted,  and  fear  of  Holy  Church  stirred  in  many  a  wicked 
and  outcast  heart.  Some  of  the  foremost,  with  their  blades 
half-drawn,  appeared  to  waver  whether  or  no  they  should 
stay  the  service  with  the  bloody  sword. 

But  as  the  monks  calmly  chanted,  and  the  solemn  re- 
sponses were  given,  a  stillness  stole  over  the  vociferous 
babble  within  the  great  open  doors. 

Higher  and  higher  the  voices' of  the  choir  mounted, 
breaking  away  to  heaven.  Awe  sat  on  every  fierce  face, 
and  when  the  Abbot  arose  to  pronounce  the  benediction 
the  other  stood  up  beside  him,  and  the  Hussars  of  Death 
knelt  awe-stricken  before  the  t\yo  mitred  dignitaries  of 
the  Church. 

Without  a  murmur  they  rose  and  slunk  away,  without 
so  much  as  searching  the  abbey,  and  so  departed  on  their 
errands,  leaving  us  safe  and  unharmed. 

Then,  when  the  three  of  us  were  again  united  in  the 
private  rooms  of  the  Abbot  Tobias,  that  hearty  ecclesiast 
shook  us  all  by  the  hand,  and  said:  "Good  friends,  weare 
well  out  of  that.  Nay,  no  thanks.  My  monks  are  not  a 
bit  the  worse  of  a  little  additional  exercise  to  keep  them 
humble  and  lean.  Nor  is  God  the  less  well  pleased  that 
we  have  sought  him  in  time  of  need,  as  Prince  and  Abbot, 
as  well  as  soldier  and  peasant,  require." 

These  being  the  only  words  of  genuine  piety  I  had 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  I  thought  more 
of  the  Abbot  Tobias  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
them  before  Prince  and  Councillor  of  State,  as  well  as 
before  a  rough  soldier  like  myself. 

CHAPTER  XXXTX. 

THK    FLAG    ON    TUK    ItKD    TOWKR. 

It  took  us  all  our  powers  of  persuasion  with  the  Prince 
to  induce  him  to  depart  homeward  on  the  morrow,  under 
the  escort  of  a  dozen  sturdy  and  well-armed  lanzknechte 
attached  to  the  monasterv.  But  the  thing  was  done  at 
last. 

"And  remember,"  said  our  Karl,  as  he  embraced  us, 
"that  if  ye  return  not  on  the  eighth  day  at  eventide  the 
forces  of  Plassenburg  will  e'en  be  battering  on  the  gates 
of  Thorn  by  the  hour  of  dusk.  I  am  not  going  to  have 
my  farms  burnt,  my  peasants  disembowelled  and  cast  to 
the  blood-hounds,  my  w^omen  rhvished  in  their  kindly 
home-steadings.  God  wot!  the  cup  of  Duke  Casimir  hath 
been  brinmiing  this  many  a  day,  and  we  will  give  him  a 
deep  draught  to  drink  when  we  set  it  to  his  lips." 

Thereupon  we  bade  our  dear  and  brave  master  a  re- 
spectful adieu.  Karl  Miller's-Son  he  might  be,  but,  for  all 
that,  he  was  every  inch  a  king — a  right  royal  man,  wiiom 
I  would  rather  serve  than  the  Kaiser  himself. 

And  after  he  had  gone  from  us  a  little  way,  he  turned 
again  and  waved  his  hand,  crying:  "On  the  eighth  day, 
mind  you,  friends  of  mine — unless  ye  wish  me  to  come 
asking  for  you  at  the  gates  of  Thorn,  with  some  din  and 
the  spilling  of  some  blood." 

The  w^orthy  Abbot  Tobias  gave  us  a  paper  to  the  Bishop 
Peter,  now  restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Thorn,  and  in  some 
measure  dwelling  at  peace  with  the  Duke  Casimir  since 
that  ruler's  reconciliation  with  Holy  Church.  In  this  pa- 
per it  was  set  forth  that  the  most  learned  Doctor  of  Law, 
Leonard  Schmidt,  and  his  servant  Johann,  were  on  their 
way  to  Ratisbon  to  dispute  conceridng  the  Pra(;tice  of 
Law  and  Reason  with  another  most  learned  Doctor  of 
the  Empire,  and  that,  desiring  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
Thorn,  they  were  by  the  Abbot  Tobias  of  Wolgast  com- 
mended to  his  kind  hospitality. 

For  indeed  the  inns  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the 
North,  were  not  at  that  time  such  as  wise  and  learned  men 
could  readily  submit  to,  neither  abide  in,  to  be  herded 


with  dull,  landward  peasants,  and  all  the  gutter-knaves  of 
the  town. 

Of  the  remainder  of  our  journey  I  need  not  speak,  see- 
ing that  more  than  once  I  have  had  to  tell  of  that  journey 
from  Thorn  to  Plassenburg.  It  is  sufficient  that  by  even- 
ing the  dark,  frowning  mass  of  the  Wolfsberg  lay  before 
us,  each  tower  black  against  the  sky.  For  even  the  new 
portions  which  Casimir  had  builded  were  of  intention 
blackened  with  soot,  mingled  with  the  plaster  and  mortar, 
so  that  it  should  be  of  one  piece  of  grim  terror  with  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

"  After  all,  it  is  not  strange,"  said  I  to  the  Councillor — 
for  when  there  was  no  one  in  sight  or  very  near  I  rode 
with  him  instead  of  behind  him — "  that  the  man  who  shakes 
at  every  breeze  among  the  aspens  should  take  such  pains 
to  create  the  fiction  and  shadow  of  terror  about  him,  when 
the  substance  and  reality  are  dominant  all  the  time  in  his 
own  bosom." 

Since  we  had  come  within  the  distressed  and  depopu- 
lated territory  of  the  Wolfmark  we  had  not  spoken  to  any 
soul.  Indeed,  except  a  few  poor  peasant  folk,  burnt  black 
with  the  sun,  scuttling  from  den  to  den  at  the  sight  of 
mounted  men,  we  had  not  seen  any  living  creatures.  The 
cruelty  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  the  Black  Duke 
seemed  to  have  afflicted  the  very  face  of  the  country  with 
a  visible  curse. 

But  the  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  Thorn  there  was  the  Red  Tower, 
at  fiist  dimly  apparent,  then  prominent,  then  command- 
ing, rising  higher  than  all  the  buildings  of  the  Wolfsberg. 
How  many  days  had  I  not  looked  d(rwn  from  those  win- 
dows !  And  my  father  was  even  now  up  there  in  his 
grim  garret,  his  heart  stirring  calm  and  kindly  within 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  atmosphere  of  blood  in  which  he 
had  moved,  as  untouched  as  though  he  had  been  a  gar- 
dener working  among  the  flowers  of  the  parterre.  Also 
the  block  was  there,  and  against  it  the  Red  Axe  was  lean- 
ing. 

Then  I  called  to  mind  the  prophecy  of  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde  that  I  should  return  to  take  up  my  father's  dread- 
ful trade.  And  I  smiled  thereat.  Fo/  I  thought  that 
now  I  came  in  other  circumstances — aye,  even  though 
riding  in  at  the  tail  of  the  learned  Doctor  Schmidt,  with 
my  shaven  and  chestnut  -  stained  face,  my  flowing  hair 
cropped  to  the  roots  as  in  the  manner  of  the  servant  tribe; 
yet,  for  all  that,  was  I  not  the  virtual  military  commander 
of  the  Plassenburg  and  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince, 
whose  forces  would  soon  be  clamoring  against  the  walls 
of  Thorn,  and  bringing  down  the  hateful  tyranny  of  the 
Black  Duke  Casimir? 

"What  is  that?"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  standard  of  im- 
mense size  which  drooped  from  the  Red  Tower.  It  had 
been  hanging  limp  about  the  slaft',  and  till  now  w^e  had 
not  obseived  it.  But  as  we  went  toiling  up  to  the  Weiss 
Thor,  and  the  last  links  of  road  lengthened  themselves 
indefinitely  out  before  us  in  their  own  familiar  manner, 
suddenly  ji  waft  of  hot  wind  from  the  sun-beaten  plain  of 
the  Wolfmark  blew  out  an  immense  flag,  wdiich  spread 
itself,  fluttered  feebly,  and  died  down  again  flat  against 
the  pole. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that  I  cannot  tell.  Surely 
you  should  know  the  customs  of  your  own  city  belter 
than  I!" 

For  the  heat  had  made  the  High  Chancellor  a  little 
snappish,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  way. 

"  Never  in  my  time  have  I  seen  such  alhing  float  above 
the  Red  Tower,"  I  made  answer.  "Can  it  be  a  flag  of 
pestilence?" 

It  seemed  a  likely  thing  enough.  Cities  were  often 
made  desolate  in  a  few  days  by  the  plague;  the  people 
running  to  the  hills;  silence  all  about  the  gates.  These 
might  well  betoken  the  presence  of  a  foe  to  which  the 
army  of  Plassenburg  would  seem  as  a  friend. 

As  we  rode  underlhe  Arch  of  the  White  Gate  of  Thorn, 
we  were  stopped  to  be  examined.  We  gave  our  names, 
and  the  Doctor  showed  his  letters  of  authorization  from 
a  dozen  learned  universities.  The  Black  Hussar  who  ex- 
amined our  credentials  was  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  and 
evidently  no  scholar.  For  he  studied  the  parchments  in- 
tently upside  down,  and  appeared  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  contents  were  best  investigated  by  smelling  the  seals. 

"  Where  are  you  bound?"  he  asked. 

"To  the  house  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of 
Thorn!"  said  the  Doctor  Schmidt. 

So  the  HusJ=ar,  having  finally  approved  of  the  quality 
of  the  scholastic  wax,  called  a  "subordinate,  and  bade  him 
guide  us  to  the  house  of  Bishop  Peter. 

In  an  instant  we  were  in  the  familiar  streets— narrow, 
sunken,  and  indescribably  dirty,  as  they  now  appeared 
to  me.  For  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  wider,  airier 
spaces,  and  the  bickering  rivulets  which  ran  down  most 
of  the  steeper  streets  of  Plassenburg.  and  which  made  it 
one  of  the  cleanest  towns  of  the  world.  So  that  the  an- 
cient and  unreformed  filth  and  wretchedness  of  Thorn 
appealed  to  me  as  they  had  never  done  before. 

1'here  were  evidences  too  of  the  terror  in  which  the  in- 
habitants had  long  lived.  The  houses  of  the  rich  burghers 
were  sadly  dilapidated.  No  man  thought  it  worth  while 
to  spend  a  pot  of  paint  on  a  house  which  might  be 
knocked  about  his  ears  that  very  night  if  the  Duke  con- 
ceived there  was  money  or  gear  to  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  it. 

Here  and  there  the  same  black  flag  appeared. 

I  asked  the  reason  of  it  from  our  guide. 

"Is  it  that  the  plague  is  in  the  city?" 

"The  plague  has,  indeed,  been  in  the  city,  yes!  But 
that  is  not  the  reason  of  the  flag." 

"And  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  black  flag?" 
said  I. 

"Ye  are  strangers  indeed!"  answered  the  man.  "Did 
you  not  know  that  the  great  Duke  Casimir  is  dead,  and 
that  the  black  flag  flies  for  him,  and  must  fly  on  the  Wolfs- 
berg till  his  successor  be  crowned?" 

"And  who  is  his  successor?"  said  I. 

"  Who  but  young  Otho,  the  worst  of  the  Wolf's  litter. 
But  perhaps  you  are  his  friend." 
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"THERE,    ALONE    IN    THE   CENTRE,  ATTIRED    IN    WHITE,  THE    CENTRE    OF   EYES,   I    BEHELD-HELENE." 


He  turned  with  a  keen  look,  like  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  deliver  himself  in  company  where  lie  is 
sure  of  sympathy,  and  who  suddenly  has  to  consider  his 
words  in  society  the  tone  of  which  he  is  not  sure  of. 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "we  are  travellina:  strangers,  and  know 
nothing  of  your  politics.  But  this  Duke  Oiho,  wherefore 
has  he  not  been  crowned?" 

"Because,"  said  the  man,  "the  Duke  Casimir,  they  say, 
hath  been  foully  murdered,  and  that  by  the  witchcraft  ()f 
a  woman.  So,  by  our  laws,  till  tlie  murderer  is  punished, 
the  young  Duke  may  not  be  crowned." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  long,  dull, 
mass  of  building,  which  during  most  of  my  boyhood  had 
stood  unoccupi(;d,  owing  to  the  quarrel  between  Bishop 
Peter  and  the  Duke.  Our  guide  led  us  unchallenged  into 
the  quadrangle,  and  then  abruptly  left,  without  pausing 
to  bid  us  good  (lay,  or  even  deigning  to  accept  the  modest 
gratuity  which  my  master,  the'  learned  doctor,  had  ready 
for  him. 

As  for  me,  I  stood  holding  the  horses,  and  looking 
about  for  any  of  my  own  quality  who  might  show  me 
the  way  to  the  stables. 

Presently  a  long,  lean,  lathy  youth  slouched  out  of  one 
of  the  gloomy  entries.  He  stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
me.  I  went  to  him  to  ask  where  I  might  bestow  the 
horses,  now  standing  weary-footed,  hanging  their  heads 
after  the  long  journey  and  the  toil  of  the  final  ascent 
from  the  plain. 

"  Will  you  figiit,  outlander?"  were  the  first  words  of  my 
lathy  friend  from  the  entry.  He  seemed  to  have  been  drawn 
up  recently  from  a  period  of  detention  in  some  deep  draw- 
well,  and  to  have  the  mould  of  the  stones  still  upon  him. 

"Why,"  said  I,"  of  course  I  will  fight,  and  that  gladly, 
if  3^ou  will  find  me  a  man  to  tight  with." 

"I  will  fight  you  myself,"  he  said,  swelling  himself. 
"  For  the  end  of  this  candle  I  will  fight  half  a  dozen  such 
Baltic  sausages  as  you  be." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  I,  "  all  in  good  time.  But  in  the 
mean  time  show  me  the  stables,  that  I  may  put  up  my 
master's  horses." 

"What  know  I  about  you  or  your  master's  horses?" 
cried  the  L;id  of  Lath.  "And  pray  why  should  I  show  the 
way  to  Bishop  Peter's  jrood  stables  to"^every  wastrel  that 
comes  in  off  the  street  and  asks  the  freedom  of  our  house? 
For  aught  I  know  you  may  come  to  steal  corn.  Though 
if  that  be  so,  Lord  love  you,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
place." 

"Come,  stable-master,"  said  I,  placably,  "let  me  see  a 
corner  and  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  I  will  ease  the  poor 
beasts.  That  will  not  harm  the  Bishop  Peter,  whom  my 
master  has  gone  to  visit.  Fie  is  a  friend  of  his,  a  man 
learned  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who  comes  to  hold  dispu- 
tations with  the  Bishop — " 

"  Disputations — what  be  those?  Anything  with  money 
at  the  end  of  them?  If  so,  he  will  be  a  welcome  guest  at 
this  house.  There  is  very  little  money  at  the  tail  of  any- 
thing in  this  town." 

I  thought  I  would  try  the  efi'ect  of  a  broad  silver  piece, 


at  the  same  time  giving  the  lad  the  information  that  dis- 
putations were  kinds  of  fights  with  the  tongues  of  men 
instead  of  with  their  fists. 

The  silver  sweetened  his  face  like  a  charm.  He  seized 
me  by  the  hand. 

"My  name,"  he  said,  "  is  Peter  of  the  Pigs.  1  am  not 
stable-master,  but  feed  the  grouting  pigliniis.  And  vet,  in 
a  way,  I  am  indeed  stable-master.  For  the  Bishop  hath 
no  horses,  since  the  Duke  took  them  away  to  mount  his 
cavalry  for  the  raids  into  Plassenburg.  So  Peter  of  the 
Pigs  looks  after  all  about  the  yard;  and  precious  little 
there  is  to  look  after,  except  one's  own  legs  getting  longer 
and  leaner  every  day." 

"And  where  is  the  Bishop  this  afternoon?"  I  asked. 

"Where  should  he  be,"  cried  Peter  of  the  Pius,  "  but  at 
the  trial  of  the  witch-woman  in  the  Hall  of  Justice?  It 
must  be  a  rare  sight.  They  say  she  is  to  be  tortured,  and 
that  they  want  a  new  executioner  to  do  it." 

"Why,"  said  I,  struck  to  the  heart  with  his  w^ords, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  the  old  one?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  lad,  "he  is  mortal  sick  abed.  He  had 
an  accident,  or  some  one  stpck  a  dagger  into  him — no 
great  matter  if  he  had  stuck  it  through  him,  or  cloven  him 
to  the  chin  with  his  own  lied  Axe." 

CHAPTER    XL. 

THE    TRIAL  OF    THE    WITCH. 

At  this  point  came  my  master  back,  looking  exceeding- 
ly disconsolate.     A  monk  accompanied  him. 

"The  Bishop,"  he  said,  "is  gone  forth  of  his  house. 
He  is  in  attendance  at  the  tiial  of  a  woman  for  witchcraft, 
one  whom  some  of  the  city  folk  hold  to  be  a  saint.  But 
the  young  Duke  and  others  swear  that  she  is  a  witch,  and 
hath  murdered  the  Duke,  liaste  thee  with  the  horses, 
sirrah,  and  attend  me  to  the  Hall  of  Justice.  I  have  sent 
a  messenger  forward  with  my  credentials  to  the  Bishop 
Peter." 

So  to  the  corner  of  the  yard  I  went  and  rubbed  down 
the  horses  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  which  Peter  of  the  Pigs 
brought  me,  and  which  smelled  of  his  charges  too.  Then, 
with  another  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,' I  sent  him  out 
lo  the  nearest  corn-chandler's  to- buy  some  corn  for  our 
beasts,  the  which  I  gave  them,  and  "stood  by  them  till  I 
saw  them  eat  it.  For  in  such  a  poverty-stricken  place, 
and  with  a  gentleman  of  the  capacity  of  Master  Peter  of 
the  Pigs,  one  that  is  in  any  way  fond  of  his  horses  cannot 
be  too  careful. 

This  done,  I  announced  myself  to  my  master  as  ready  to 
accompany  him. 

Then  through  the  streets  of  Thorn,  all  strangely  empty, 
we  took  our  way.  Women  were  leaning  out  of  windows; 
every  head  turned  castleward  up  the  street. 

They  hardly  deigned  a  glance  at  my  master  or  at  my- 
self, but  continued  lo  gaze.  And  as  each  passenger  came 
down  the  street  from  the  direction  of  the  Wolfsberg  they 
cried  questions  at  him,  so  thnt  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a 
dropping  fire  of  shrill  queries. 


"  What  are  they  doing  to  the  sweet  saint  yonder?" 
"  Hath  she  been  put  to  the  question?" 
"Who  could  be  executioner  in  such  a  case  as  this? 
A  man  would  be  sent  to  hell-fire  for  daring  to  lay  hand 
on  her." 

The  popular  sympathies  ran  clearly  with  the  accused, 
which  is  not,  as  our  old  Ilanne  had  reason  to  remember, 
the  rule  in  trials  for  witchcraft. 

Soon  we  were  passing  the  gate  of  the  Red  Tower.  It 
was  baried  and  closed.  The  windows  of  my  father's 
house  looked  barrenly  down,  like  the  eye-holes  of  skulls. 
I  saw  the  window  from  which  I  used  to  gaze  wistfully 
down  upon  the  children  who  would  not  play  with  me,  but 
spat  upon  the  tower  when  they  saw  me  looking  at  their 
play  and  pipings  upon  the  streets. 

There  above  was  the  window  of  my  father's  garret, 
with  the  edge  of  the  black  flag  blowing  out  above  it. 

The  streetward  door  of  the  Judgmlnit  Hall  was  open 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  stood  about,  silent,  anxious, 
respectful.  Some  of  them  talked  in  low  tones,  and  when- 
ever there  was  a  word  passed  out  of  the  door,  through 
which  men  looked  ten  deep,  it  scattered  all  about  like  a 
wave  which  comes  into  a  sea-cave  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
and  then  widens  out  till  it  breaks  gentlv  in  the  wide  inner 
hall. 

"She  is  not  to  be  tortured;  only  the  Hereditary  Execu- 
tioner may  do  that.  They  have  threatened  the  old  wo- 
man.    She  has  confessed  all!" 

So  ran  the  words  about  the  crowd,  and  ever  and  anon 
one  would  detach  himself  from  the  bridge,  elbowing  his 
way  out,  and  then  speed  down  the  long  street,  crying  the 
latest  tidings  of  the  trial. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  entrance 
by  this  door.     So  we  looked  about  for  another. 

Then  I  minded  me  of  the  private  passage  which  led 
from  the  court-yard  which  I  knew  so  well.  We  skirted 
the  crowd,  with  our  attendant  following,  till  we  came  to 
the  side  door  which  led  directly  into  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment behind  the  judges' high  seats. 

It  was  the  way  by  which  many  a  time  I  had  seen  my 
father  enter,  either  in  his  dress  of  black  or  in  that  of  red. 
And  I  was  always  glad  when  I  saw  him  put  on  the  scarlet, 
because  I  knew  that  then  the  worst  was  over  for  some 
poor  tortured  soul. 

But  when  my  master  proposed  that  the  attendant  of  the 
Bishop  should  carry  a  letter  into  the  hall  to  his  master  to 
inform  him  that  we  waited  without,  the  man  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  shocked  itself  up  in 
sheer  terror. 

"  I  cannot— I  dare  not!"  he  cried.  "  It  is  the  place  of 
torture— of  the  enirines— the  estrappado— the  water-drop 
— tlie  leg-crushers!" 

And  at  this  point  the  vision  of  what  was  contained 
witidn  the  fatal  door  became  so  appalling  to  him  that  he 
picked  up  his  skirts  and  fled,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
all  the  while  to  make  sure  that  the  Red  Axe  was  not  after 
him  full  tilt. 
So  Dessauer  and  I  were  left  standing.     And  if  the  mat- 
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Retiring  Secretary  of  State.— [See  Pngo  434.] 

ter  had  been  less  serioiis,  it  would  have  been  comical  to 
see  lis  thus  deserted. 

"  Bishop  Peter  of  Thorn  seems  a  prelate  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  approach,"  said  the  Councillor.  "  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  ever  hiy  any  salt  on  his  tail?" 

"Let  us  risk  it  and  go  in,"  said  1.  "  We  are  puttini? 
all  our  cards  0!i  the  table,  at  any  rate.  And  we  cnn  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen.  If  there  is  any  risk  of  von  Reuss 
penetrating  our  disguises,  it  is  as  well  to  gulp  and  get  it 
over  at  once,  rather  th;in  suck  gingerly 
at  it  till  the  fear  of  death  chills  ourniar-  * 

row." 

"Go  on,  then,"  he  said.  "  Tliere  is 
naught  to  be  gained  by  standing  here  as 
a  butt  for  the  eyes  of  evil-doers." 

So  I  opened  the  door  en refully,  and 
with  a,  trembling  heart.  The  hum  of  a 
great  assembly  breathed  upon    ns   in   a  «. 

hushed  chaos  of  sound.  The  warm,  sti- 
fling atmosphere,  heavy  with  a  thousand 
respirations,  the  sotnid  of  a  voice  speak- 
ing loud  and  clear,  the  thimder  of  con- 
tinuous heels  on  the  paved  floor,  the 
voices  of  the  usliers  crying  "Silentium" 
at  intervals  —  these  all  came  suddenly 
upon  us  as  we  shut  out  the  air  and  sun- 
shine and  went  into  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment. 

We  could  not  see  the  full  assembly  at 
first.  We  stood,  as  I  had  supposed,  di- 
rectly behind  the  judges'  rostrum.  Only 
the  corners  of  the  vast  crowd  which  cov- 
ered the  floor  and  filled  the  galleries  could 
be  seen — a  blur  of  white  faces,  all  bent 
towards  one  point.  But  at  the  corner, 
not  far  from  us,  a  tall,  spare,  gray- headed  ecclesiastic 
was  speaking. 

We  stood  still,  in  order  that  we  might  not  interrupt  by 
entering  till  he  had  finished. 

What  was  our  surprise  when  we  heard  his  words! 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  he  was  saying,  "it  is  fortunate  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  great  mystery  that  I  have  this  mo- 
ment received  word  concerning  a  most  learned  and  nota- 
ble jurisconsult,  a  Doctor  of  the  Law,  wise  in  controversy, 
and  specially  skilled  in  such  cases,  who  has  even  now 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Thorn  on  his  way  to  the  Emperor 
at  Ratisbon,  where  he  is  to  dispute  for  the  honor  of  truth 
and  our  holy  religion, 

"  His  name  is  the  Learned,  Venerable,  and  Reverend 
Doctor  Schmidt,  and  I  trust  that  we  of  the  city  and  faculty 
of  the  Wolf  mark  shall  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  him 
as  so  distinguished  a  man  deserves." 

The  pattern  of  the  Bishop's  speech  is  one  that  does  not 
vary  while  the  world  lasts. 

"Lord,  they  have  made  me  a  Doctor  of  Theology  as 
well!"  whispered  the  Councillor  to  me.  I  gave  him  a 
little  push. 

"Now  is  your  time," said  I,  "  the  hour  and  tlie  Doctor." 

I  lifted  the  skirt  of  his  long  black  robe.  H«  took  hold 
of  his  marvellous  beard,  a  triumph  of  the  disguiser's  art, 
and  we  stepped  forward.     I  could  hardly  conceal  a  smile. 

We  had  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

I  have  a  vague  remembrance  of  my  master  bowing  this 
way  and  that.  I  seem  to  see  the  wise  men  of  the  law, 
the  judges,  the  priests  and  lictors,  rising  and  bowing  in 
acknowledgment.  I  heard  the  hush  of  a  thousand  people, 
all  craning  their  necks  to  look  round  the  heads  of  their 
neighbors,  and  the  hum  of  whispered  comment.  It  was 
a  surprising  sight,  this  great  trial — the  gloomy  hall,  black 
with  age  and  deeds  of  darkness,  lit  by  the  rays  of  sun- 
light falling  through  windows  of  red  glass,  the  faces  of 
men  flecked  as  with  blood  where  the  evening  sunlight 
streamed  luridly  upon  them. 

In  the  midst  there  was  a  clear  foursquare  space.  A 
lictor,  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  stood  at  each  corner.  I 
looked,  and  there,  alone  in  the  centre,  attired  in  white, 
the  centre  of  eyes,  I  beheld— Helene. 

[to  he  continued.] 


DR.    CATLING'S   NEW   GUN. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  inspected,  at 
the  Otis  Steel  Company's  works  in  Cleveland,  recently,  a 
new  type  of  gun,  the  invention  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling.  The 
gun  is  to  be  rifled  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  then 


sent  to  Sandy  Hook  to  be  tested.  Dr.  Gatling  believes 
tliMt  his  gun  will  show  a  resistance  to  the  force  of  powd<M- 
explosion  and  to  the  friction  of  the  gases  and  the  pro- 
jectile even  greater  than  that  of  the  built-up  g»ni ;  while 
ills  gun  can  be  made  in  much  less  time,  and  is  sixty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  built-up  gun. 

The  weakness  of  the  built-up  gim  Dr.  Gatling  finds  in 
the  joints  between  the  hoops  as  they  are  shrunk  on  the 
tube.  The  built-up  gun  is  in  eleven  pieces.  The  wire- 
wound  gun,  which  is  highly  commended  by  ordnance  au- 
thorities, is  in  nearly  three  hundred  pieces.  Dr.  Gatling's 
gim  is  in  one  piece.  It  is  cast,  not  forged,  and  the  secret 
of  its  resistance  is  said  to  be  in  the  alloy  used,  the  method 
of  making  the  cnst,  and  the  process  of  tempering.  Ex- 
periments in  recent  years  with  cast -steel  alloys  liave 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  high  degrees  of  resistance. 

Dr.  Gatling  preserves  a  grent  part  of  his  process  a  secret. 
He  has  not  patented  it  yet.  He  expects  to  take  out  pat- 
ents in  Europe  and  America  whenever  the  tests  of  the  new 
gun  have  been  completed  successfully.  The  character  of 
the  alloy  he  uses  is  not  known.  He  has  a  ladle  of  peculiar 
construction  to  receive  the  molten  metal  from  the  furnace. 
The  metal  enters  at  a  tangent,  and  takes  a  rotary  motion, 
which  expels  the  air  and  gases,  and  makes  the  mass  homo- 
geneous before  it  passes  into  the  mould.  In  the  mould  it 
is  put  under  weights,  but  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  great 
hydraulic  pressure  which  is  used  on  tJie  castings  for  the 
built-up  guns.  The  casting  is  solid.  It  is  turned  down 
and  bored  out  in  the  usual  way.  When  tempered,  it  is 
cooled  from  within  by  a  blast  of  air — a  process  which  is 
expected  to  give  it  the  resistance  from  the  oiUside  toward 
the  bore  which  is  obtained  in  the  built-up  gun  by  shrink- 
ing the  hoops  and  jacket  on  the  tube.  The  mandrel  pro- 
cess is  another  of  Dr.  Gatling's  secrets. 

The  one-piece  gun,  which  is  to  be  finished  at  Washing- 
ton soon,  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $40,000  to  pay  for  it,  and,  because  of  Dr.  Gat- 
ling's standing  as  an  inventor,  made  the  extraordinary 
provision  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  change  the 
specifications  as  often  as  he  chose,  G.  G.  B. 


THE  PROOF  OP    EXTEKNAL 
EXPLOSION. 

The  contention  persisted  in  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
that  the  explosion  which  wrecked  and  sunk  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  was  internal  and  not  exter- 


DR.  GATLINGS    NEW   GUN-CAST    IN    ONE    PIECE. 


nal  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  is  absolutely  refuted  by  the 
condition  in  which  the  debris  of  the  wreck  was  found  and 
still  remains. 

The  examination  before  the  court  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
this  was  most  detailed  and  minute,  and  the  conclusion  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  was  positive.  The  most  impoi'tant 
witness  upon  the  condition  of  the  wreck  was  Ensign  W. 
V.  N.  Powelson,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Fern,  who 
was  constantly  on  duty  upon  the  Maine  during  the  oper- 
ations of  the  divers,  noting  and  verifying  the  results  of 
their  examination.  He  directed  and  supervised  their  ac- 
tion, questioned  them  closely  upon  wiiat  they  found  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  noted  the  results  in  detail 
each  day,  and  made  draw'ings  as  the  material  afforded 
data. 

Ensign  Powelson 's  examination  occupied  the  part  of 
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Inventor  of  tlie  Gatling  Gun,  at  the  Age  of  Eighty. 


HON.  WILLIAM    R.  DAY, 
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several  days,  at  considerable  intervals,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  court,  while  the  work  of  the  divers  was 
still  going  on,  and  not  only  was  he  closely  question- 
ed, but  the  divers  themselves  were  examined  minutely. 
The  condition  of  the  wreck  being  established,  Com- 
mander G.  A.  Converse,  of  the  cruiser  Montgomery,  an 
expert  of  large  experience  upon  submarine  mines  and 
torpedoes  and  the  effect  of  explosives,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined upon  the  nature  of  the  explosion  that  could  pro- 
duce such  an  effect. 

To  understand  clearly  the  descriptions 
and  illustrations  proving  the  character 
and  effect  of  the  explosion,  one  must 
know  that  the  frames  of  the  ship's  hull, 
from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  are  num- 
bered from  the  bow  back,  and  are  fast- 
ened to  the  keel  at  the  bottom.  The  keel 
was  broken  'at  frame  17  and  forced  up- 
ward, so  that  the  keel-plates  are  sharply 
bent.  It  is  considerably  back  of  this 
break  that  tthe  chief  mass  of  tangled 
debris  is  found.  Here  the  forward  mag- 
azines were  placed,  below  the  protective 
deck,  above  which  was  the  main-deck, 
and  the  effect  of  the  explosion  upon 
those  decks,  as  described  in  the  findings 
of  the  court  of  inquiry,  is  attributed  to 
a  partial  explosion  of  the  powder-maga- 
zines. 

The  area  of  this  effect  was  from  frame 
30  to  frame  41  ;  but  the  break  of  the 
keel,  and  the  forcing  upward  of  the 
bottom  plates,  was  considerably  forward 
of  this.  From  a  point  6  feet  above 
the  keel,  and  IH  ^^^^  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ship  on  the  port  side  at  frame  17,  the  outer 
shell  of  the  hull,  which  is  made  of  comparatively  thin 
plating,  was  bent  upward  and  inward,  so  that  the  plates 
formeid  an  inverted  V(a)>  '^^'ith  the  apex  thrust 4  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  or  34  feet  above  where  that 
part  of  the  plates  would  be  if  the  vessel  had  merely 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  • 

The  after-wing  or  flap  of  this  inverted  V,  which  was  15 
feet  wide  by  32  feet  long,  stretching  from  frame  25  to 
frame  17,  where  the  breach  was  made,  was  "  doubled 
back  upon  itself  against  the  continuation  of  the  same 
plate  extending  forward." 

It  seems  clear  enough  to  the  inexpert  mind,  from  the 
description  derived  from  the  findings  of  the  court  and 
based  upon  detailed  evidence,  that  this  effect  could 
not  possibly  be  produced  by  an  explosion  inside  the 
vessel,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  caused  by 
an  explosion  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  near  the  point 
at  which  the  break  is  found,  and  from  which  the  bottom 
plating  was  driven  upward  with  such  force.  But  the 
members  of  .the  court  of  inquiry  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  did  not  rely  upon  their  own  infer- 
ences. They  placed  sketches  and  drawings  of  this  part 
of  the  wreck  before  Commander  Converse  and  asked 
him  what  kind  of  an  explosion  would  produce  the  re- 
sult. 

The  commander  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  "it  could  be 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine  contain- 
ifig  a  large  amount  of  the  lower  explosives — gunpowder, 
or  similar — not  in  contact  with  the  ship,  but  some  dis- 
tance below  it,  perhaps  on  the  bottom."  Being  asked 
whether  the  keel  and  plates  at  and  near  frame  18  could 
have  been  so  distorted  by  an  internal  explosion,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  think  they  could,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  in  all  his  (experience  that  would  lead  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  "possible  to  produce  the  effect  in- 
dicated by  any  explosion  within  the  interior  of  the  ship 
in  that  immediate  vicinity."  The  indications  were,  he 
said,  that  "  aii  under-water  explosion  produced  the  con- 
ditions there." 

It  was  the  actual  condition  of  this  part  of  the  wreck, 
established  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  induced  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
effect  at  the  point  described  "could  have  been  produced 
only  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  situated  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  at  about  frame  18,  and  somewhat  on  the 
port  side  of  the  ship,"  and  sustained  the  finding  that  the 
"'Maine  was  destroyed  by  a  submarine  mine,  which  caused 
the  partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  mag- 
azines." Ko  denial  or  protest  can  wipe  out  the  testimony 
of  the  mangled  remains  of  the  battle-ship  itself. 
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THE   "MAINE,"   SHOWING    POSITION    OF    BOTTOM    PLATES   AND    KEEL,  AFFORDING    PKOOF    OF    EXTERNAL    EXPLOSION.— Drawn  by  C.  MoKnigiit  Smith. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  NAVY 
DEPARTMENT. 

[Sice  Illustration  on  Pagk  4BT.] 

Washington,  while  celebrated  afar  as  a  city  of 
magniticeiit  distances,  is  in  reality  a  compact  place, 
so  far  as  the  official  side  of  it  is  concerned. 

It  is  only  a  step,  for  instance,  from  the  White 
House  to  the  great  granite  building  in  which  the 
Navy,  State,  and  War  departments  are  situated,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  look  out  from  his 
windows  over  the  President's  lawn. 

The  visitor  to  the  Navy  Department  is  show^n  into 
a  large  room,  where  he  may  sink  himself  in  a  huge 
leather  chair  and  watch  the  expert  private  secretary 
sift  out  from  the  other  visitors  those  who  have  real 
business  with  the  Secretary.  People  come  there  with 
all  kinds  of  craft  for  sale,  from  a  row-boat  up,  de- 
vices to  offer,  axes  to  grind;  and  many  seafaring 
men  are  there,  offering  their  services  to  the  govern- 
ment. One  old  skipper,  who  sat  with  his  legs 
straight  out  in  front  of  him  because  they  were  made 
of  seasoned  timber  and  would  not  bend,  looked  as 
though  he  miglit  like  to  lose  an  arm  or  two  piloting 
war-ships. 

Leading  out  to  the  left  are  the  rooms  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Here  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  winding 
up  his  affairs  in  the  department,  and  preparing  for 
his  anticipated  departure  to  tlie  seat  of  active  war. 
Occasionally  a  big  bronze-faced  fellow  would  drop  in 
to  see  him,  and  such  uumarinerlike  questions  as 
"  Can  you  ride  a  horse?"  would  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Roosevel  t's  desk, 
which  appears  in  the 
illustration,  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact 
that  it  w^as  built  for 
Assistant-  Secretary 
Fox  during  Gideon 
Wells's  time.  It  is 
ornamented  with 
carvings  in  relief  of 
Monitors,  cannon, 
etc.,  and  is  piled 
higii  with  papers 
and  maps. 

One  has  only  to 
look  at  that  desk  to 
read  the  character 
of  the  man  behind 
it.  His  restless  en- 
ergy, flying  off  in  all 
directions,  yet  per- 
sistent, is  shown  in 
his  surroundings  as 
well  as  in  his  ac- 
tions. 

It  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  for  a 
man  who  does  most 
of  his  office-work  on 
his  feet  to  go  to  the 
front  to  find  active 
service ;  he  renders 
that  to  the  govern- 


ment wiierever  it  puts 
him. 

If  the  visitor  suc- 
ceeds in  passing  Secre- 
tary Long's  picket-line 
he  will  find  the  Secre- 
tary calmly  seated  in 
a  room  that  differs  as 
much  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's as  a  New  Eng- 
land farm-house  does 
from  a  Western  ranch. 
Not  a  paper  out  of  its 
pigeon  -  hole  except 
the  one  on  which  the 
Secretary  is  immedi- 
ately engaged.  Out 
m  the  corridors  and 
on  the  stairways  mes- 
senger-boys are  wait- 
ing or  skurrying  out  to 
their  bicycles.  News- 
gatherers,  Senators, 
retired  naval  officers, 
even  an  occasional  old 
Jacky  are  to  be  seen 
pouring  in  and  out  in 
a  constant  stream. 

Altogether, the  Navy- 
Department  is  a  busy 
place  in  these  davs. 
W.  A."^  R. 
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PROJECTION    SHOWING    PRESENT    POSITION    OF    BOW   AND    KEEL    OP    THE   "MAINE." 

.  C.  Mustin  from  Draft  made  by  Ensign  W^  V.  N.  Powelson,  from  Data  obtained  by  him  under  direction  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
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THE    BLOCKADING    FLEET. 

Despatou-boat  "  Kanapaha." 
FuoM  Havana  to  Kicy  West,  Saturday,  April  23. 

After  weeks  of  waiting  and  many  false  rumors  of  war 
and  of  peace,  a  few  lines  came  on  Thursday  afteinoon 
which  created  more  excitement  and  hurrying  about  and 
to  and  fro  than  Key  West  has  seen  for  many  a  day.  if 
ever.  The  "rocking-chair  fleet,"  that  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  situation  and  giving  opinions,  and  taking  it  easy 
meanwhile  for  so  long,  were  awakened  as  by  magic,  and 
there  was  a  wild  rush  to  pack  up  and  be  off.  ^' On  to 
Havana!"  was  the  cry,  and  in  l)alf  an  hour  the  hotel  iiad 
been  emptied  of  newspnper  men  and  navy  officers,  while 
launches  and  cutters  were  pulling  and  puffing  from  ships 
to  the  hmding  with  unwonted  vigor.  Sof)n  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships  were  pouring  out  black  smoke  from 
their  funnels  and  hoisting  up  boats  preparatory  to  get- 
ting under  way. 

We  were  the  first  despatch-boat  to  leave,  and  went  out 
to  the  flag-ship  to  learn,  if  possible,  when  the  fleet  would 
move;  and  about  midnight  half  of  them  began  moving 
out,  so  we  immediately  followed  and  went  out,  anchor- 
ing near  the  flag-ship  to  wait  further  movement. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  with  every  star  shining  bright- 
ly in  the  calm  sky,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  forget  its  usual 
habits  around  iiere,  and  lapped  gently  by;  while  the  ships 
flashed  their  search-lights  and  opened  and  shut  their  red 
and  white  signal-lights,  saying  lots  of  things  one  could 
not  understand.  Morning  caine,  and  at  daylight  we  were 
moving  out,  the  Neto  I'^^rZ: (flag-ship)  leading  the  way,  and 
the  torpedo-boats  and  light  cruisers  guarding  the  ends  of 
the  line. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  a  strange  steamer  appeared, 
bound  up  the  coast  and  crossing  the  bow^s  of  the  fleet. 
The  little  Nashmlle  started  after  iier,  and  when  she  show- 
ed Spanish  colors  spurted  up  to  her,  firing  a  blank  shot 
at  first,  to  which  the  Spaniard  paid  no  attention,  only 
ran  the  harder;  but  a  six -pound  solid  shot  beautiful- 
ly fired  across  his  bows,  and  skipping  the  water  for  a 
mile  beyond  him,  changed  the  views  of  the  captain, 
and  the  Spanish  flag  came  down  on  the  run  and  the  en- 
gines reversed  instanter.  Tliis  was  the  first  shot  of  the 
war,  and  we  were  fortunately  close  at  hand  to  see  the 
whole  thing.  The  Nashville  ran  close  up  to  her  prize,  and 
a  boarding  party  took  possession.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Buena  Ventura,  with  a  deck-load  of  lumber  and  a  general 
cargo.  Ensign  Magruder,  with  a  pilze  crew,  took  charge 
of  her,  and  the  Nashville  convoyed  her  capture  into  Key 
West.  The  fleet  were  keeping  right  on  all  this  time,  ex- 
cept for  the  torpedo-boat  Winslow,  which  stood  by  the 
Nashville  for  a  time,  and  then  scurried  off  after  the  rest. 
Key  West  was  seventeen  miles  away,  but  we  decided  to 
run  in  and  report  events,  so  back  we  went,  sending  a  boat 
ashore  with  despatches,  and  starting  off  immediately  to 
rejoin  the  fleet,  wliich  we  did  not  see  anything  of,  however, 
nor  any  signs  of  life  in  the  breezy  run  across  the  Gulf, 
until  about  5  P.  M.,  when  we  came  up  with  the  Cincinnati, 
which  had  just  stopped  the  Norwegian  bark  Jomf  Buland, 
bound  out  from  Havana.  Lieutenant  Craven  boarded  her, 
and  after  ascertaining  her  cargo  and  destination,  allow^- 
ed  her  to  proceed.  The  fleet  by  this  time  was  in  full 
sight,  and  we  were  looked  over  by  a  nimble  torpedo-boat 
off  in  the  distance,  which  satisfied  herself  very  soon  that 
we  were  all  right.    The  Porter  was  seen  pouring  out  black 


smoke  as  she  hurried  off  after  a  sail  on  the  dim  horizon. 
In  half  an  hour  we  joined  the  fleet  cruising  slowly  about 
off  the  city  of  Havana,  whose  lights  could  be  plainly  seen. 
We  made  out  the  lights  of  a  steamer  coming  out,  and  the 
Wilmington  and  torpedo  boat  Ericsson  \)Yom\)\\y  put  after 
her  and  brought  her  to.  She  proved  to  be  the  German 
steamer  I{emus,imi\  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

As  the  darkness  deepened  the  ships  were  lost  entirely  in 
the  gloom,  and  except  for  the  occasional  flashing  of  sig- 
nal-lights, nothing  could  be  seen;  and  as  we  clung  to  the 
bridge  railing  as  the  steamer  rolled  in  the  choppy  Gulf 
seas,  the  city  lights,  only  a  few  miles  away,  seemed  quite 
cheerful.  Did  the  Havanese  know  they  were  blockaded? 
Apparently  not  until  later  in  the  evening,  for  about 
eleven  o'clock  Morro  light  suddenly  went  out,  and  a 
number  of  heavy  guns  were  fired,  eight  shots  in  all,  and 
perhaps  at  us,  as  we  were  the  nearest  vessel  in  to  the  shore. 

We  were  not  able  to  find  the  flag-ship  among  the  others, 
and  much  speculation  ensued  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
This  morning,  however,  she  was  back  among  the  fleet, 
which  are  rolling  and  pitching  about  at  a  great  rate,  espe- 
cially the  Wilmington,  that  can  roll  faster  and  further 
than  any  ship  in  the  navy,  except  her  twin,  the  Helena. 

After  some  delay  we  managed  to  communicate  with 
the  New  York,  and  learned  that  she  had  chased  the  Span- 
ish liner  Pedro  the  evening  before,  and  after  a  hot  run  of 
nearly  forty  miles,  brought  her  to  off  Matanzas.  She  was 
promptly  confiscated,  and  put  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Capehart  and  a  prize  crew^  of  four  marines  and  eight 
sailors,  and  taken  into  Key  West.  The  Ericsson,  Lieuten- 
ant Usher,  captured  a  Spanish  coasting-schooner  early  tiiis 
morning,  and  she  is  jumping  about  ^now  at  the  stern  of 
the  Cincinnati. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  now  to  blockade  the  island, 
and  so  far  as  could  be  learned  the  blockading  squadrons 
will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Off  Havana  will  be  the  New  York,  Iowa,  Wilmington, 
Helena,  Dolphin,  Mayfloirer.  Vesuvius,  Ericsson,  and  Porter. 
Off  Mariel  will  be  the  NashvAUe,  Castine,  and  some  auxil- 
iary cruisers  to  come.  Off  iMatanzas  will  be  the  Amphi- 
trite,  Cincinnati,  Du  Pont,  Winslow,  and  some  auxiliary 
cruisers  to  come  later.  Off  Cardenas,  the  Newport,  Ma- 
chias,  Cushing,  Foote,  and  auxiliaries.  A  special  squad- 
ron, whose  destination  is  not  as  yet  known,  will  consist  of 
the  Indiana,  Marhlehead,  Detroit,  and  Mangrove,  whieli  has 
recently  been  turned  over  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  refitted  and  armed  as  a  small  cruiser.  Most  of  the 
ships  are  on  the  izround  or  within  a  few  houis  of  steam- 
ing of  their  stations.  This  still  leaves  the  Puritan  and 
'lerror  as  reserve  vessels.  The  Puritan  arrived  off  Ha- 
vana as  we  were  leaving.  The  Terror  is  still  at  Kev 
W^est.  ^ 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  torpedo  officers 
and  men.  They  never  seem  to  rest,  and  for  nervy  and 
skilful  work  one  such  day  and  night  as  has  passed  on 
the  blockade  proves  their  mettle.  We  may  look  for  ex- 
citing events  in  the  near  future,  and  ships  and  men  are 
ready  for  what  may  come. 

At  Sea,  Sunday  morning,  April  2h- 

Yesterday,  as  we  were  about  leaving  the  fleet  for  Key 
West,  signnls  were  shown  from  the  flag-ship  ordering  the 
division  of  the  squadron  for  Mariel,  Cardenas,  and  Matan- 
zas, as  reported  yesterday.  All  were  under  way  and  mov- 
ing in  an  extended  line,  the  ships  to  the  eastward  being 


the  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Marhlehead. 
The  Cincinnati  being  some  distance  in  advance,  was  seen 
to  turn  suddenly,  signalling  a  chase,  and,  later,  the  stran^-e 
vessel  to  be  a  man-of-war.  Full  speed  was  ordered,  the 
crews  called  to  quarters,  and  the  entire  squadron  was  soon 
in  full  pursuit.  The  Cincinnati  was  the  first  to  come 
up  with  the  stranger,  followed  closely  by  the  Marhlehead, 
New  York,  and  Wilmington.  She  proved  to  be  an  Italian 
cruiser,  instead  of  a  Spaniard,  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 
The  torpedo-boat  Porter,  Lieutenant  Fremont,  soon  after- 
ward took  a  Spanish  coasting  schooner  loaded  with  100 
tons  of  sugar,  and  sent  her  into  Key  West.  This  morn- 
ing early  the  torpedo-boat  Cushing  and  gunboat  Wilming- 
ton picked  up  two  more  schooners;  one  of  them,  the 
Candida,  had  a  deck-load  of  charcoal  in  bags,  and  was 
brought  up  in  tow  of  the  Wilmington;  the  other  capture 
had  not  arrived  near  enough  to  be  ascertained  when  we 
left,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  New  7^??'/*:,  which,  just 
at  this  time,  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  had  made  out  a  large 
merchant -steamer  coming  up  at  full  speed,  follow^ed  by 
the  Detroit.  A  gun  from  the  Neiv  York  brought  her  to  at 
once,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  Ensign  Hurley  H.  Christy  and  a  prize  crew  of 
sixteen  men  from  the  Detroit.  We  went  alongside  and 
found  her  to  be  the  fine  steamer  Caialina.  of  Cadiz,  bound 
from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  and  Spanish  ports,  with  a 
general  cargo  in  her  hold,  and  a  special  cargo  on  her  prom- 
enade deck  of  eighty  crates  of  chickens,  that,  being  Amer- 
ican, cackled  joyously  from  under  the  awnings,  while  the 
blue-jackets  and  marines  walking  the  deck  smiled  cheer- 
fully with  visions  of  chicken  dinners  and  prize-money, 
and  the  late  captain  looked  gloomily  at  us  from  the  bridge 
he  could  no  longer  command. 

The  Catalina  is  a  fine  steamer  of  about  5000  tons,  and 
easily  valued  at  a  half-million  dollars.  She  was  first  sighted 
about  3  A.M.,  and  brought  to  twelve  miles  northwest 
from  Morro  Castle. 

The  fleet  now  off  Havana  are  the  Neic  York,  Indiana, 
Marhlehead,  Wilmington,  Mangrove,  and  the  torpedo-boats 
Porter  and  Cushing,  cruising  up  and  down  about  twelve 
miles  off  Morro  light,  the  hills  and  valleys  showing  beau- 
tifully blue  in  the  morning  light. 

At  Sea,  Monday  night,  April  25,  1898. 

This  morning  at  five  o'clock  we  came  up  with  thfe  ships 
again,  and  followed  the  New  York  on  a  run  to  the  eastward 
Imlf-way  to  Matanzas.  We  hoped  the  expected  troop-ship 
from  Porto  Rico  might  be  the  chase,  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  no  importance,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  were  again  off 
Havana,  where  the  Hornet  and  ^/r/^<':',  auxiliary  ci'uisers, 
arrived  and  joined  the  fleet.  They  brought  over  some 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  prize  crews  ot  the  captured 
steamers  at  Key  West,  who  reported  on  board  the  flag- 
ship. The  Helena  came  over  soon  after,  having  re-coaleli 
at  Key  West  after  her  long  run  to  the  south, \vhere  she 
picked  up  the  fine  Spanish  steamer  Miguel  Joval,  of  5500 
tons,  and  brought  her  into  port  Sunday  morning.  Soon 
after  noon,  the  New  York  moving  in  toward  the  land,  we 
ran  some  distance  farther  in  to  have  a  better  look  at  a 
small  fort  which  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  a  half- 
mile  back  from  the  shore.  As  we  kept  steadily  on,  won- 
dering if  the  place  was  deserted,  a  few  soldiers' came  out, 
and  while  we  were  expecting  that  they  would  fire  at 
us,  the  entire  garrison  decamped,  a  dozen  or  more  gal- 
loping off'  on  horseback,  while  the  balance  dropped  out  of 
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sight  over  the  hill.  We  had  a  good  look  at 
the  place,  which  seemed  to  be  a  well  built 
Mild  planned  fortification  on  the  sun-baked 
hill  side,  with  a  straiglit  road  leading  up, 
and  some  beautiful  palms  and  mango-trees 
near  the  shore,  the  green  water  shoaling  up 
to  a  white  sandy  beach.  Promptly  on  turn- 
ing away,  the  soldiers  came  back  on  the  hill- 
top; but  as  they  supposed  us  an  armed  ves- 
sel, they  were  quite  as  much  afraid  of  us  as 
we  miixht  have  been  of  them. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Wilmington  came 
up  with  a  captured  schooner  loaded  with 
raw  sugar. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock,  Morro  Castle  being 
in  plain  sight,  a  steamer  was  seen  coming 
out,  which  we  immediately  started  after. 
Tim  New  York,  the  only  ship  of  the  fleet  close 
at  hand,  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  and  we 
had  caught  up  with  the  stranger,  which  flew^ 
the  British  flag,  and  had  a  lot  of  people  on 
board,  who  w^aved  to  us,  but  they  would  not 
answer  our  hail,  and  kept  on  at  a  high 
speed.  The  Neto  York  was  then  seen  to  be 
coming  up  with  a  grent  wave  at  her  bows, 
so  we  ranged  alongside  and  awaited  de- 
velopments. Soon  a  blank  shot  was  fired 
from  the  New  York,  and  then  a  solid  shot 
whistled  across  the  water.  The  English 
captain,  apparently,  did  not  want  to  stop, 
and  a  third  shot  was  fired  so  near  that  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  Lucienne  of  London 
came  to  a  stop.  We  inquired  for  news  from 
Havana,  and  there  w^as  a  great  chattering  in 
Spanish  from  a  crowd  of  passengers,  wdio 
furnished  us  with  some  copies  of  La  La/'ha 
of  to-day's  issue.  After  being  boarded  :.nd 
notified  officially  of  the  blockade,  the  I.  xi- 
enne  proceeded  on  her  way,  giving  an  un- 
willing salute  in  token  of  her  objection  to 
being  stopped. 

I  give  you  some  extracts  from  the  paper  of 
this  date,  showing  the  state  of  feeling  and 
latest  news  in  Havana: 

(From  La  Liicha,  Havana,  April  25.) 

FA  1.8  K    NEWS. 

All  rumors  that  have  recently  circulated  in  re<rarcl 
to  a  posr?il)le  bombardment  of  this  city  are  without 
foundati(m,  and  we  will  advise  our  readers  promptly 
when  a  bombardment  is  likely  to  occur.  The  enemy 
in  sif^ht,  the  blockade  follows.    There  they  are. 

They  continue  to-day  within  ran^e  of  our  batteries 
— which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pass — tliese  mon- 
strous battle-ships,  these  enormous  "baby  whales" 
which  McKinley  has  sent  us  in  order  to  deprive  us  of 
susfen;inc<',aii(l  in  I  lie  belief  that  they  will  throwus  into 
a  panic,  wit  liout  knowing  that  their  presence  there  fills 
us  with  enthusiasm,  gives  us  courage,  incites  us  to 
the  coml)at.  If  they  have  not  done  us  violence,  it 
is  only  because  the  desired  instant  has  not  arrived,  be- 
cause they  have  not  put  themselves  in  the  desired 
position  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  They  decide  to 
please  us  for  once,  these  satellites  of  "Uncle  Sam"; 
they  shoot  over  our  fortresses,  where  there  are  1000 
cannon  and  100,000  rifles  to  confound  the  foreign  in- 
vader, under  the  title  of  conqueror,  as  if  we  were  liv- 
ing in  the  tifteenth  century;  pretend  to  precipitately 
carry  off  tliis  possession  which  we  hold  with  so  good 
a  title. 

The  enemy's  squadron  which  we  have  in  sight  is 
composed,  according  to  information  which  we  have, 
of  the  following  ships:  Indiana^  Brooklyn,  Raleigh, 
and  New  Forfc,  all  armored;  three  torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers, and  three  torpedo-boats;  besides  a  liospital- 
ship,  another  merchant  ship  (according  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press),  and  two  yachts. 

GENERAL    I'.T.ANCO. 

Yesterday  afternoon  General  Blanco  in  his  coach  of 
state,  accompanied  by  his  Adjutant,  Coionel  Higrera, 
and  his  chief  of  staff,  General  Louis  N,  Depando,  and 
by  his  Adjutant  Captain  Don  Francisco,  visited  all  the 
shore  batteries  and  minutely  inspected  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

THE    HT.OOKADR    IS    HROKRN. 

The  steamer  Avilieti  coining  from  Baracoa,  Sngua 
de  Taiuimo,  and  Nuevitas,  and  the  steamer  Cosvia  de 
Uerera  coming  from  Sagua  la  Grande,  an  ived  at  this 
port  without  news,  and  without  seeing  anything  of 
importance  in  their  respective  voyages.  Both  ships, 
knowing  about  the  blockade  estal)lished  by  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  came  with  all  the  i)recauli<)n  wiiich  the 
case  demanded,  hugging  the  coast  like  sticking-plas- 
ter, preferring  running  aground  to  l)eing  captured.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  two  ships,  ))eingof  much 
less  speed  than  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  it  is 
supposed  tiiat  the  American  war-ships  have,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  broken  the  blockade  which 
the  Americans  have  undertaken  to  establish.  Wcrthy 
of  all  praise  are  the  ca})tains  of  these  two  ships,  like 
all  of  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
j)anie  de  Sobrinos  de  Uerera.  They  know  every  hand 
of  our  northern  coast,  and  ihey  have  aii  elevated  con- 
cei)tion  of  duty,  and  of  tlie  superior  vaioi',  civic  and 
personal,  needed  to  make  a  front  to  everybody.  {Para 
hacer  /rente  a  todo  )  They  never  shirk  danger,  and 
threa'S  never  fill  then  with  terror;  they  are  Span- 
iards, and  they  are  good  patriots. 

TUE  TROOPS. 

The  troops  were  ready  for  duty  at  the  posts  to 
which  tiiey  were  assigned,  and  which  they  occupied  on 
Friday  night;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  ser- 
vices during  the  day  or  night  of  Saturday. 

The  corps  of  volunteers,  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  which  they  defend, 
abandoned  in  great  numbers,  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  some  their  labors,  others  their  families,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  their  situations. 

THE    SQUADRON. 

All  day  Saturday  the  American  squadron  was  seen 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  port— eight  ships  could  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

EEMOVEI)  THEMSELVES. 

As  the  night  was  falling  the  squadron  moved  away 
until  lost  to  sight. 

MORRO    0A8TLE. 

The  quarters  of  the  signal  operators  and  lookouts 
are  now  concealed  from  the  enemy.  The  lantern  is 
burning  as  usual,  but  it  illuminates  the  harbor  only. 


CLOUDY. 

Dense  clouds  obscured  the  horizon  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  at  eight  o'clock  they  began  to  disperse,  and 
there  was  j^eeii  on  the  horizon  one  ship  alone  of  great 
size— certainly  the  largest  of  the  American  squadron. 

IN   DARKNESS. 

None  of  the  lamps  located  at  the  foot  of  the  streets 
of  San  Lazaro  were  lighted  on  the  nights  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Also  the  electric  lights  in  the  parks  and  at  the  foot 
of  Vedado  were  left  unlighted. 

GENERAL    AV0ALI8. 

This  valiant  officer  does  not  cease  to  give  orders  nor 
to  visit  the  points  from  which  an  invincible  resistance 
will  be  made  to  the  enemy. 

FROM    PORTO    RIOO. 

We  are  assured  that  nothing  new  has  occurred  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  no  American  squadron  has  ap- 
peared there,  in  spite  of  reports  from  New  York. 

TWO    CHIEFS. 

In  spite  of  occupying  two  important  civic  posts  in 
this  community,  the  well-appreciated  seiiores  Garcia 
del  Gado  and  Mendizabal,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
comandaute  of  infantry,  asked  the  government  to  ac- 
cept their  services.  The  General-in-Chief  acceded  to 
such  patriotism,  and  already  they  are  in  command  of 
forces  of  the  army  outside  this  capital. 

CAPTURED    SHIPS. 

The  Spanish  ship  Pedro,  which  left  this  port  Friday 
afternoon  en  route  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  has  been 
seized  by  the  American  squadron;  also  the  coasting- 
.•jchooner  Matilde,  loaded  with  sugar,  from  Sierra  Mo- 
rena. 

GERMAN     SCHOONERS. 

Two  American  ships  of  war  seized,  at  Cayo  Fran- 
f  ais,  two  German  schooners  which  were  discharging 
charcoal,  but  released  them  a  few  minutes  later. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcca. 
—lAdv.] 


NO  OTPrEll  SO  GOOD. 

The  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  con- 
ditions of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  the 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called  in- 
fant food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk.— [/lc/7'.J 


One  keep- well  is  worth  a  dozen  get-betters.  Abbott's 
Angostura  BirrKRS  keeps  you  well  while  you're 
getting  better.  Abbott's— the  old  original  genuine. — 
lAcH-.j 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert's 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-lAdv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

We  perspire  a  pint  a 
day  without  knowing  it  ; 
ought  to.  If  not,  there's 
trouble  ahead.  The  ob- 
structed skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in 
pimples.  The  trouble  goes 
deeper,  but  this  is  trouble 
enough. 

If  you  use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  often,  the 
skin  is  clean  and  soft  and 
open  and  clear. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


EPIPEFUL- 
NE  HOUR- 
ONE  THIRD 

of  a  cent! 

Cheap 
Isnlil? 

for 
SURBRVG'S 

GOLDEN 
SCEPTRE 


Every  American 
soldier  and  every 
American  sailor 
should  carry  the 
best  American 
watch. 

The  original 
American  watch 
was  a  Waltham 
watch.     Waltham 
watches  are  now, 
as  they  always 
have  been,  the  best 
American  watches. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht- tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 

to  explode  or 

take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Oat  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  sliown  above. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 
Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


WILLIAMS 

SHAVIii^MPS 


LIKEAGREAT5EA' 
Of  FOAM  15  THEIR 
GREAMYLATHERl 


>^  Luxurious// 
MaKes  you  feel  | 
„  always  i 
OnthetopWavej 


•SOLD    EVERYWHERE- 
SENT  BY  MAIL  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  IF 
YOUlt'DEALER  DOES  NOT  SUPPLY  YOU. 


Williams*  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 
J  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 
I  Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

I  Williams*  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers).  6  Round  Cakes. 
I  lb.,4oc.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet.  Trial  cake  for  2C.  stamp. 


THE  J. B. WILLIAMS  GO..! 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN.  I 

0ND0N,64  GREAT  RUSSELL  S.T.W.C.     SIDNEY  161  CLARENCE  ST.i 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  wIST^uS^ 'ihiufi 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sauil)b  &  Oo.  i5eK°.'^cou^t>.lnd.,Distillers 


Murat  Halstead's 
Great  War  Book. 

The  great  War  Correspondent's  masterpiece. 

"Our  Country  in  War." 

AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

All   about  the    armies,  navies    and  coast 
defences  of  the  U.S.,  Spain  and  all  nations. 
All  about  Cuba,  Spain,  Maine  Disaster. 
Over500  pages.     Magnificently  illustrated. 

Agents  Wanted  Quick. 

One  agent  sold   89  in  one   day;  others  are 
making   $39   per     day.    Mos^    liberal  terms 
guaranteed,  20  days  credit,  pi-ice  low,  freight 
paid     Handsome    outfit  free. 
Send  12  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
EDITATIONAL  TNION,  .S24  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ESTERBROOKS 

PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  numbers: 

048,  A  I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Ask  your  Stationer  for  *  ESTERBROOKS" 

THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    CO., 

V\lurks,  Camden,  N,  J.  26  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S— O— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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New  Features 


in 


STANDARD 
PRICES 


rCRESC^N' 


SOLD    BY    AS e NTS 
"     ^EVERYWHERE.    ' 


are  not  adopted  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tested.  The  man= 
ufacturers  of  CRESCENTS  do  the 
experimenting.       ,        .        .        o       .         \ 

The  Public  Reaps  j 

the  Benefit  \ 

Art  Catalogue,  with  "  Care  of  the  Wheel,"  FREE.         \ 


WESTERN     WHEEL    WORKS  ] 

\  Makers  f 

\  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  | 

^/PatronizeAmeron  Industries 
WEAP  KNOX'S  HATS 
,.„^     Made  by  American  Labor 


^/%4^  J)hk 


Concerning  Values  in  General 

We  shall  have  a  great  many  special  things  to  tell  about  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  matters  perfectly  under- 
stood between  us. 

It's  a  hard  thing  to  fully  appreciate  a  bargain  without  seeing  the 
goods.  About  the  only  standard  of  judgment  you  have  is  tbe  reduction 
from  the  "regular  price."  But  there  is  probably  no  phrase  in  all  adver- 
tising so  much  abused  as  that.  Jt  is  so  easy  to  tack  on  a  few  cents  or 
dollars  to  the  regular  figures,  and  then  announce  the  reduction  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  Exaggeration  is  so  easy  that  the  truthful  advertise- 
ment sometimes  sounds  commonplace.  And  what  we  w^ant  you  to  under- 
stand (if  you  do  not  already  understand  it),  is  that  our  news  stories  are 
written  literally  and  truthfully. 

When  we  say  "  Half-Price,"  we  mean  one-half  the  figures  at  which  we 
ourselves  would  sell  the  goods  under  ordinary  conditions.  "  Regular 
price  "  is  our  oivn  regular  price. 

Now  we'd  like  you  to  send  to  us  for  practical  examples  of  this  policy. 
We  are  selling  Silks  (50c.  to  $1.00  a  yard),  Dress  Goods,  and  Handker- 
chiefs at  figures  much  below  the  regular  prices. 

We  are  selling  Upholstery  Goods,  and  especially  Lace  Curtains,  at 
figures  very  much  less  than  regular;  but  you  must  be  quick  to  get  any. 

We  have  some  below-the-usual  figures  on  Wash  Wrappers,  Ribbons, 
and  Hosiery,  which  it  would  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.     Samples  cost  only  the  price  of  a  post-card. 

JOHN   WANAMAKER 

Broadway 
Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Golfers  Oldand  Golfers  New! 


DEVOTEES  OF  THE  GAME  or 
DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


We  have  clubs 
for      you      all, 
and  caddy-bags, 
balls,  etc.,  as  well.     Manufactured  by 

The  BRIDGEPORT  GDN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

under  the  personal  supervision  of 

JOHN   D.  DUNN. 
HARTLEY  c£   GRAHAM. 

313  BROADWAY,  N,  V. 

300  W.  sQth  Street,  New  York. 
Agencies:   533  Fultor  St.,  Brooklyn    NY. 
162  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  flass. 


YheJV\arvex. 

Embodies  the  Hi§:hest  Art  in 
Glove  Making:^  and  is  from 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs* 
Trefousse  &  Co*^  Chaumont^ 
France^  made  expressly  for 

I.  ^Ititttttt  A  €0. 

NEW  YORK. 


HARPER'S   CATALOGUE, 

A  descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 

U 


NITARIAN     LITERATURE    sent    free    by 
MRS.  JOHN  LUTHER,  Hingham,  Mass. 


m^^l^S^^^^S 


By  Jolin  Fox,  Jr. 


THE  KENTUCKIAN5.  A  Novel.  Illustrated  by 
W.  T.  Smedley.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  ^i  25. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "The  Kentuckians  "  is  a  romance 
which  gives  us  the  promise  of  a  new  and  powerful  writer  who,  if  he 
prove  true  to  himself  and  keep  clear  of  foreign  influences,  will  do  yet 
better  w^ork,  genuinely  American  and  genuinely  excellent.  This,  Mr. 
Fox's  first  lone  story,  sets  him  well  in  view,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
at  once  original  and  sound.  He  takes  the  rigl^  view  of  the  story- 
writer's  function  and  the  wholesale  view  of  what  the  art  of  fiction  can 
rightfully  attempt. — Tndependetit,  N.  Y.  *, 

Full  of  vigor,  of  spirit,  and  of  color.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fox's  patriotism  shines 
through  all,  like  a  star;  his  descriptions  of  Kentucky  life  are  almost 
passionate.  One  feels  there  is  a  future  before  this  young  novelist. — 
Chicas'o  Tiines- Herald, 


A    CUMBERLAND   VENDETTA. 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  %i  25. 


Illustrated.     Post 


HELL  PER  SARTAIN,"  and  Other  Stories.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Colored 
Top,  $1  00. 


By  George  du  Mauricr 


SOCIAL  PICTORIAL  SATIRE.  Reminiscences  and 
Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the  Past 
Generation.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

THE  MARTIAN.     A  Novel.     Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  75;  Three-quarter 
Calf,  $3  50;    Three-quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  50. 

PETER  IBBETSON.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50;  Three-quarter  Calf, 
$325;  Three-quarter  Levant,  $4  25. 

TRILBY.  Illustrajted  by  the  Author.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  75;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $3  50;  Three- 
quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $\  50. 

A  LEGEND  OF  CAMELOT.  Pictures  and  Verses. 
Oblong  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Full  Gilt,  $5  00. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY.  About  100  Illustrations.  With 
an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Oblong  4to, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 


THE  MARTIAN,  TRILBY,  and  PETER  IBBETSON.  {In  a  Box) 
Cloth,  $4  50;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $9  50;  Three-quarter  Crushed 
Levant,  $12  00. 
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LIEUT.-COM.  JAMES    R.   SELFKIDGE,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Terror." 


LIEUT.-COM.  EDWARD    B.  BARRY,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  S.  "Cincinnati." 


LIEUT.-COM.  CHARLES    E.  COLAHAN,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Detroit." 


,^^: 


LIEUT.  JOHN    A.  H.  NICKELS,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  S.  "Marbleliead." 


LIEUT.  JOHN    B.   COLLINS,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  S.  "  Wilmiii-ton." 


LIEUT.  ALBERT    C.   DILLINGHAM,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  S.  "Nashville." 


LIEUT.  CHARLES   E.  VREELAND,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  a  "Helena." 


LIEUT.  HENRY   MoCREA,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Machias." 
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LIEUT.  THOMAS    SNOWDEN,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Dolphin." 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS    OF   UNITED    STATES    Nx\.VxiL   VESSELS   WITH    THE   NORTH   ATLANTIC    FLEET. 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "Harper's  Weekly." 
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WASHINGTON. 

3Iaij  2,  1808. 
As  these  lines  are  written,  the  cable  brings  from  un- 
official but  usually  trustworthy  sources  a  statement  iliat 
Commodore  Dewey,  after  demolishing  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Manila,  is  shelling  the  shore 
defences  of  the  city.  It  is  further  said  that  the  British 
consul  lias  gone  out  to  the  flag-ship  to  ascertain  from  the 
commodore  the  best  terms  he  is  willing  to  make  for  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Manila.  This  mission,  it  is  supposed,  was 
undertaken  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  residents  in 
Manila,  though  winked  atby  the  Spanish  Governor-General, 
who  foresees  further  disaster  if  resistance  is  needlessly  pro- 
longed, but  who  is  willing  to  save  the  national  pride  by 
any  subterfuge  which  will  throw  the  main  responsibility 
for  surrender  upon  other  than  Spanish  soldiers.  The 
news  has  set  Washington  wild  with  excitement. 

Not  a  little  amusement  has  been  caused  in  Washington 
by  the  discovery  that  Lieutenant  Ramon  de  Carranza,  a 
naval  attache  of  the  late  Spanish  legal  ion,  had  taken  of- 
fence at  the  testimony  given  by  Captain  Sigsbec  and  Con- 
sul-General Lee  concerning  the  Maine  disaster,  consider- 
ing it  a  gross  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  had  challenged  both  gentlemen  to  mortal  com- 
bat.. The  challenge  sent  to  Captain  Sigsbee  reached  his 
address  after  he  had  left  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
his  ship,  and  was  opened  by  a  member  of  his  family,  who, 
thinking  it  an  excellent  joke,  pasted  it  in  the  household 
scrap-book.  What  became  of  the  one  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  not  known.  As  the  period  of  eight  days  witii- 
in  which  the  challenged  parties  were  to  answer  has  passed, 
both  of  them  are  now  doubtless  posted  as  poltroons,  after 
the  most  appioved  Spanish  version  of  the  code. 

The  third  change  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet,  fore- 
shadowed in  my  letter  of  last  week,  occurred  on  April  26, 
when  the  President  nominated  William  K.  Day,  of  Ohio, 
for  Secretary  of  State,  to  succeed  John  Sherman,  resigned. 
Mr.  Day's  place  as  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  filled  l)y 
the  appointment  of  John  Bassett  Mooi'e,  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law^  and  Diplomacy  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  The  choice  of  Professor  Moore  is  an  ex- 
traordinary compliment,  and  thoroughly  well  merited.  He 
is  a  Democrat  who  served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  under 
Mr.  Bayard  during  the  first  Cleveland  administration. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  Spanish  vessels  in  our  ports  will  be  allow^- 
ed  in  our  waters  until  May  21  inclusive  for  loading  and 
departing.  Spanish  ships  met  at  sea  will  be  pernntted  to 
continue  their  voyage  if  loaded  before  that  time  in  the 
United  States.  Spanish  vessels  bound  for  this  country 
which  sailed  prior  to  April  21  are  to  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ture, and  allowed  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  A  neutial 
flag  is  to  protect  an  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

A  bill  introduced  simultaneously  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hull  of  low^a  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hawley  of  Con- 
necticut, for  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  and 
the  increase  of  its  strength  to  60,000  men  in  time  of  war, 
became  a  huv  on  Tuesday.  The  Dingley  bill  to  issue 
emergency  bonds  and  raise  revenue  for  carrying  on  the 
war  was  antagonized  in  the  House  by  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Democrats,  proposing  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  three 
per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  |2000,  and  to  coin  the 
seigniorage  on  the  balance  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased 
by  the  Treasury  under  the  Shernnm  act.  Tiie  income  tax, 
it  was  suggesied.  would  assure  $100,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  seiuniorage  would  coin  $42,000,000.  The  substitute 
was  defeated  by  a  strict  party  vote,  and,  after  a  debate 
lasting  until  Friilay,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
substimtially  as  reported,  by  a  vote  of  181  to  131. 

At  the  cabinet  meetinu'  on  Friday,  Secretar}^  Gage  ex- 
plained his  plan  for  making  the  new  bond  issue  popular. 
Applications  will  be  received  at  the  28,000  money-order 
post-offices,  as  well  as  at  the  national  banks,  and  straw  bid- 
ding will  be  shut  out  by  requiring  a  deposit  of  tw^o  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  each  bid:  It 
is  proposed  to  distribute  payments  on  the  bonds  over  four 
monthly  instalments,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  money  market;  and  the  amount  taken  out  of  circida- 
tion  will  be  very  speedily  put  back  by  expenditures  on 
the  army  and  navy. 

The  War  Department  has  chartered  eight  large  steamers, 
of  an  average  capacity  of  about  2000  tons,  and  able  to  carry 
from  500  to  1200  passenij:ers  each.  These  are  the  Olivette 
and  the  Florida  of  the  Plant  Line;  the  Southern  Paeitic 
Company's  J- ra7i,sYt6'/  the  New  York  and  Texas  Compa- 
ny's Goitial  and  Malamo ;  The  Merchants' and  Mariners' 
vessels,  the  Alleghany  and  the  Berkshire,  and  the  IJecatur 
Miller.  The  price  paid  for  these  vessels  is  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  for  the  thirty  days  for  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
gaged. They  will  be  used  to  transport  troo[)s  for  the  first 
land  invasion  of  Cuba,  which  is  shortly  to  be  made  under 
General  Shatter  to  establish  a  base  of  supplies  on  the 
Cuban  coast,  and  carry  arms,  munitions,  and  food  to  the 
insurgent  army,  with  which  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
for  military  co-operation. 

The  government  is  keeping  a  very  strict  watch  upon 
private  correspondence  betw^een  this  country  and  Spain 
and  Cuba.  All  letters  for  Si)ain  aie  stopped  at  the  New 
York  post-office,  through  which  they  must  pass  in  getting 
out  of  this  country  Postmasters  everywhere  have  been 
warned  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  seize  letters  address- 
ed to  either  Spain  or  Cuba,  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
commandant  of  the  nearest  army  post,  who  is  to  open  and 
read  them. 

With  the  telegraph  similar  precautions  have  been  taken. 
No  private  cipher  messages,  or  messages  consisting  of  a 
single  word,  or  messages  wiitten  in  other  languages  than 
French.  German,  andEnglish,  are  permitted  to  pass  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  W.  J.  Lloyd,  a  telegraphic  expert  commis- 
sioned to  assist  in  the  work  of  equipping  a  large  captive 
balloon  to  be  used  by  the  Navy  Department  in  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  Spanish  war-ships,  has  procured  in 
Chicago  a  generator  capable  of  producing  from  850,000 
to  400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  will  be 
shipped  to  Governors  Island  at  once.  The  balloon  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  2500  feet,  and  will  be  held  by  a  wire 
cable,  which  will  be  used  also  for  telegraphic  purposes. 
It  is  calculated  that  on  a  clear  day,  with  powerful  glasses, 
it  will  be  possible  to  scan  the  horizon  from  the  balloon  for 
a  radius  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

Finally,  the  government  has  arranged  for  the  purchase 


of  several  hundred  homing  pigeons,  trained  to  make  long 
journeys  in  quick  time.  Tlie}^  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  signal  service.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 

Daybreak  at  Cumberland  Gap,  where  the  Kentucky 
feudsmen  are  rallying  to  the  call  of  a  mountain  Congress- 
man; thence  slowly,  like  a  wounded  snake,  between  the 
hills  and  through  a  snow^-storm  of  blossoming  dogwood, 
to  hear  in  civilization  at  Knox  ville  that  screech  of  triumph 
over  the  capture  of  a  pile  of  lumber,  and  to  pray  that,  if 
somebody  be  decreed  a  sound  and  just  thrashing,  w^e  shall 
give  it  with  dignity  and  in  silence.  Knoxville  had  some 
cause,  to  be  sure.  Captain  Maynard  was  a  Knoxville  man. 
And  yet  not  all  of  that  city  was  jubilant;  one  citizen 
was  pointed  out  to  me  who  was  not  happy.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  lumber,  also,  oddly  enough,  a  Knoxville 
man. 

Swiftly,  then,  through  stations  thronged  wdth  eager 
countrymen,  into  river  valley  and  lowland,  and  at  sunset 
into  the  glory  of  a  Southern  spring,  and — Chickamauga! 
Chickamauga,  where  certain  gallant  Americans  once  fierce- 
ly fought  certain  other  gallant  Americans  forward  and 
back  over  some  six  thousand  acres  of  creek-bottom  and 
wooded  hills,  and  where  Uncle  Sam  to-day  is  pitching 
tents  for  his  war-children — children,  too,  of  those  old  ene- 
mies, but  ready  now  to  fight  together,  and  as  near  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  as  the  modern  line  of  battle  will  allow. 

That  night  in  Chattanooga:  on  the  streets  gray  slouch- 
ed hats  everywhere — hats  with  little  brass  crosses  that 
were  not  symbols  of  religion,  crossed  rifles,  crossed  sabres, 
tiny  crossed  cannon;  men  with  the  red  cross  of  the  hos- 
pital service  on  their  sleeves;  troopers  with  big  pistols 
and  belts  of  big  gleaming  cartridges;  soldiers  white  and 
black;  soldiers  everywhere,  some  swaggering  and  ogling 
and  loud  of  voice,  laut  nearly  all  quiet,  orderly,  w^ell-be- 
haved. 

Thronging  the  hotel  lobbies,  the  officers  in  uniform— the 
same  slouched  hats,  but  severely  plain ;  the  same  symbols, 
but  braided  on  the  coat  collar  in  gold  ;  the  same  legs,  but 
striped  with  yellow,  with  white,  and  with  red;  the  gray 
veterans  of  horse,  of  infantry,  of  artillery;  company  of- 
ficers in  from  the  Western  service,  quiet  young  men  wdtli 
strong  bronzed  faces  and  keen  eyes,  renewing  old  friend- 
ships and  swapping  experiences  on  the  plains.  Subalterns 
down  to  the  last  graduating  class  from  West  Point,  eager 
young  fellow^s  with  slim  waists,  and  nothing  to  swap  yet 
other  than  memories  of  the  old  school  on  the  Hudson. 
And  none  garrulous  of  their  senior  officers  save  in  loyal 
praise,  and  none  other  than  modest  and  beautifully  ret- 
icent about  their  own  past  deeds,  and  the  deeds  to  be 
done  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Sunday  there  was  a  general 
movement  to  Chickamauga  from  General  Brooke  down — 
from  tow^]  and  hotel  to  tents  in  the  old  camping-ground; 
and  Sunday  w^as  a  vast  local  holiday  for  a  swarm  of  curi- 
ous civilians  to  the  same  spot;  for  hundieds  of  miles 
around:  on  train,  farm-wagon,  spring- wagon,  buggy,  horse- 
back, foot;  on  bicycle,  in  open  landau,  carriage,  cart;  in 
express- wagons,  baggage- wagons,  omnibuses;  in  barges 
with  projecting  additions  and  other  land  craft  beyond 
classification  or  description.  And  the  people!  Rich 
whites,  whiles  well-to-do,  and  poor  white  tiash;  good 
countiy  folks,  valley-farmers,  farmers  from  spurs  and 
table-lands;  subjects  from  the  "Kingdom  of  Dude"; 
Craddock's  mountaineers  and  Harris's  crackers  ;  darkies, 
and  the  motley  feminine  horde  that  the  soldier  draws 
the  world  over — all  mojing  along  a  road  between  Look- 
out on  the  right  and  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  left,  and 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  clanking  troop  of  horse 
or  a  rumbling  battery  —  all  anxious  to  look  upon  these 
long-neglected  war-children  who  seem  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  come  to  their  own  at  last.  And  the  darkies— how^  they 
flocked  and  how  they  stared  at  their  soldier  brethren 
with  pathetic  worship,  unspeakable  admiration,  and,  now 
and  then,  with  a  resentment  that  was  most  curious!  And 
how  these  dusky  sons  of  Mars  drank  deep  into  their  broad 
nostrils  the  incense  thus  wafted  them  from  hedge  and 
highway! 

All  day  troops  w^ere  aniving  and  all  day  little  villages 
of  canvas  were  springing  out  of  the  green  earth — old- 
fashioned  aimy  tenis  for  the  olficers  and  nnirked  by  flut- 
teriiii]^  guidons;  conical  walled  tents,  a  modification  of 
the  Sibley  tent,  that  holds  sixteen  men  of  infantry  or  six- 
teen troopers  lying  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  with 
heads  out  like  a  covi^y  of  partridges;  and  "cunning  lit- 
tle" shelter  tents — "dog  tents,"  as  the  soldiers  call  them 
— all  of  them  laid  out  in  streets,  which,  in  the  camp  of  the 
trooper,  weie  distinguished  by  a  row  of  horses  tethered  to 
a  long  rope  that  runs  from  stake  to  stake  in  front  of  the 
wddte  wigwatns — an  idea,  I  understand,  that  was  borrowed 
fi'om  the  Indians. 

Cannon  and  caisson  took  position  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  ])ark  under  Majors  Lancaster  and  Dillenbeck,  of 
the  Fourth  Artillery  and  the  First,  respectively;  the  in- 
fantry gatheied  on  the  southern  limits  under  Colonel 
Burt  of  the  Tw^ent3^-flfth  and  Colonel  Bates  of  the  Second; 
while  the  cavalry,  undei- Colonel  Sumner  of  the  Sixth  and 
Colonel  Henry  of  the  Tenth,  took  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween. At  least  this  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  broad  plan 
of  encampment.  Later  arrivals  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
took  very  many  exceptions  in  favor  of  better  ground. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  Monday  everybody  got  ready 
for  woVk.  Tuesday  everybody  tried  to  keep  dry.  Work 
began  in  earnest  Wednesday.  John  Fox,  Jr. 


THE  WAll   DREAMS. 

At  the  place  far  from  Washington  where  the  gray, 
stripped  war-ships  swing  on  the  tide,  and  toward  which 
the  troop-trains  hurry,  there  is  no  thought  of  peace.  The 
shore  is  a  dusty,  smelly  bit  of  sandy  coral,  and  the  houses 
in  this  towni  are  built  like  snare-drums;  they  are  dismal 
thoroughly,  and  the  sun  makes  men  sweat,  and  wish  to 
God  they  were  somewhere  else. 

But  the  m(Mi  in  the  blue  uniforms  are  young,  and  Ma- 
dame Beaulieu,  who  keeps  the  restaurant,  strives  to  please, 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  attended  one  of  these  happy-go- 
lucky  banquets.  The  others  were  artillery  officers,  men 
from  off  the  ships,  with  a  little  spriid^le  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantr}^  just  for  salt.  They  were  brothers,  and  yellow- 
jack — hellish  heat — bulh'ts.  and  the  possibibty  of  getting 
ndxed  up  in  a  mass  of  exploding  iron  had  been  discounted 


long  back  in  their  schoolboy  days  perhaps.  Yet  they 
are  not  without  sentiment,  and  are  not  even  callous  to  all 
these,  as  will  be  seen,  though  men  are  different  and  do 
not  think  alike — less,  even,  when  they  dream. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  had  a  dream  last  night,"  said  a  naval 
officer. 

"So  did  L" 

"  So  did  I,"  was  chorussed  by  the  others. 

"  Well,  well!"  I  said.    "Tell  your  dreams.     Mr.  H , 

begin." 

"Oh,  it  w'as  nothing  much.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
rich  and  old,  and  had  a  soft  stomach,  and  I  very  much 
did  not  want  to  die.  It  was  a  curious  sort  of  feeling,  this 
very  old  and  rich  business,  since  I  am  neither,  nor  even 
now  do  I  want  to  die,  wdiich  part  was  true  in  my  dream. 

"I  thought  I  was  standing  on  the  bluffs  overlooking 
the  Nile.  I  saw^  people  skating,  when  suddenly  numbers 
of  hippopotamuses  —  great  masses  of  them — broke  up 
through  the  ice  and  began  swallowing  the  people.  This 
was  awfull}'  real  to  me.  I  even  saw  Mac  there  go  down 
one  big  throat  as  easily  as  a  cocktail.  Then  they  came 
at  me  in  a  solid  wall.  I  was  crazed  with  fear  —  I  fled. 
I  could  not  run;  but  coming  suddenly  on  a  pile  of  old 
railroad  iron,  I  quickly  made  a  bicycle  out  of  two  car- 
wdieels,  and  flew.  A  young  hippo  more  agile  than  tlie 
rest  made  himself  a  bike  also,  and  we  scorched  on  over 
the  desert.  My  strength  failed;  I  despaired  and  scream- 
ed— then  I  woke  up.  Begad,  this  waiting  and  waiting  in 
this  fleet  is  surely  doing  things  to  me!" 

The  audience  laughed,  guyed,  and  said  let's  have  some 
more  dreams,  and  other  things.  This  dream  followed  the 
other  things,  and  he  who  told  it  w^as  an  artilleryman: 

"  My  instincts  got  tangled  up  with  one  of  those  Key 
AVcst  shrimp  salads,  I  reckon;  but  w\ar  has  no  terrors  for 
a  man  who  has  been  through  my  last  midnight  battle.  I 
dreamed  I  was  superintending  two  big  12  -  inch  guns 
which  w^ere  firing  on  an  enemy's  fleet.  I  do  not  know 
wdiere  this  was.  We  got  out  of  shot,  but  we  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  powder.  The  fleet  kept  coming  on,  and  I 
had  to  tlo  something,  so  I  put  an  old  superannuated  ser- 
geant in  the  gun.  He  pleaded,  but  I  said  he  was  old,  the 
case  was  urgent,  it  did  not  matter  how  one  died  for  his 
country,  etc. — so  w^e  put  the  dear  old  sergeant  in  the  gun 
and  fired  him  at  the  fieet.  Then  the  battle  became  hot. 
I  loaded  soldiers  in  the  guns  and  fired  them  out  to  sea, 
until  I  had  no  more  soldiers.  Then  I  began  firing  citi- 
zens. I  ran  out  of  citizens.  But  there  were  Congress- 
men around  somewhere  there  in  my  dreams,  and  though 
they  made  speeches  «-f  protest  to  me  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule,  I  promptly  loaded  them  in,  and  touched  them  off 
in  their  turn.  The  fieet  was  pretty  hard-looking  by  ihis 
time,  but  still  in  the  ring.  I  could  see  the  foreign  sailors 
picking  jieces  of  Congressmen  from  around  the  breed) - 
blocks,  and  the  officers  were  brushing  their  clothes  with 
their  handkerchiefs.  I  was  about  to  give  up,  when  I 
thought  of  the  Key  West  shrimp  salad.  One  walked  con- 
veniently up  to  me,  and  I  loaded  her  in.  With  a  last  con- 
vulsive yank  I  pulled  the  lock-string,  and  the  fleet  was 
gone  with  my  dream." 

"  How  do  cavalrymen  dream,  Mr.  B ?"  was  asked  of 

a  yellow-leg. 

"Oh,  our  dreams  are  all  strictly  professional,  too.  I 
was  out  with  my  troop, being  drilled  by  a  big  fat  officer 
on  an  enormous  horse.  He  was  very  red- faced,  and  crazy 
with  rage  at  us.  He  yelled  like  one  of  those  siren-whistles 
out  there  in  the  fleet. 

"  He  said  we  were  cowards  and  would  not  fight.  So  he 
had  a  stout  picket-fence  made,  about  six  feet  high,  and 
then,  forming  us  in  line,  he  said  no  cavalry  wms  any  good 
which  could  be  stopped  by  any  obstacle.  Mind  you,  he 
yelled  it  at  us  like  the  siren.  He  said  the  S|>aniards 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  such  cowards.  Then  he 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  and  we  flew^  into  the  fence. 
We  rode  at  the  fence  pell-mell — into  it  dashed  our  horses, 
while  we  sabred  and  shouted.  Behind  us  irow  came  the 
big  colonel — very  big  he  w^as  now,  with  great  red  wings 
— saying,  above  all  the  din,  'You  shall  never  come  back — 
you  shall  never  come  back!'  and  I  was  squeezed  tighter 
and  tighter  by  him  up  to  this  fence  until!  aw^oke;  and 
now  I  have  changed  my  cocktail  to  a  ])lain  vermouth." 

When  appealed  to,  the  infantry  officer  tapped  the  table 
with  his  knife  thoughtfully:  "  My  dream  was  not  so  tragic; 
it  was  a  moral  strain;  but  I  suffered  greatly  while  it  lasted. 
Somehow  I  w^as  in  command  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits, 
and  w^as  in  some  trenches  which  we  were  constructing 
under  fire.  My  recruits  w'cre  not  like  soldiers — they  were 
not  young  men.  They  were  past  middle  age,  mostly  fat, 
}uid  many  had  white  side  whiskers  after  the  fashion  of  the 
funny  papers  when  they  drjiw  banker  types.  I  had  a  man 
shot,  and  the  recruits  all  got  around  me;  they  were  plead- 
ing and  crying  to  be  allow^ed  to  go  home. 

"  Now  I  never  had  anything  in  the  w^orld  but  my  pay, 
and  am  pretty  well  satisfied  as  men  go  in  the  world,  but 
I  suppose  the  American  does  not  breathe  who  is  averse  to 
possessing  great  wealth  himself;  so  when  one  man  said 
he  would  give  me  $1,000,000  in  gold  if  I  would  let  him 
go,  I  stopped  to  think.  Here  is  where  I  suffered  so  keen- 
ly.   I  wanted  the  million,  but  I  did  not  want  to  let  him  go. 

"Then  these  men  came  up,  one  after  the  other,  and  of- 
fered me  varying  sums  of  money  to  be  allowed  to  run  away 
— and  si)ecious  arguments  in  favor  of  the  same.  I  w^as 
now^  in  agony.  D — n  it!  that  company  was  worth  nearly 
a  hundred  nnllion  dollars  to  me  if  I  would  let  them  take 
themselves  off.  I  held  out,  but  the  strain  was  horrible. 
Then  they  began  to  offer  me  their  daughters — they  each 
had  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  American  girls — 
dozens  and  dozens  of  American  girls,  each  one  of  which 
was  a  '  peach.'  Say,  fellows,  I  could  stand  the  ndllions. 
I  never  did  'gig'  on  the  money,  but  I  took  the  photo- 
graphs, said,  'Give  me  your  girls,  and  pull  your  freight!' 
and  my  company  disappeared  instantly.  Do  you  blame 
a  man  stationed  in  Key  West  for  it — do  you,  fellow^s?" 

"Not  by  a  d d  sight!"  sang  the   company,  on  its 

feet. 

"  Well,  you  old  marine,  what  did  you  dream?" 
"  My  digestion  is  so  good  that  my  dreams  have  no  red 
fire  in  them.  I  seldom  do  dream;  but  last  night,  it  seems 
to  me,  I  recall  having  a  wee  bit  of  a  dream.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  describe  it,  but  I  was  looking  very  intently  at  a 
w^et  spot  on  the  breast  of  a  blue  uniform  coat.  1  thought 
they  were  tears — woman's  tears.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  a  dream  or  wdiether  I  really  did  see  it." 

"  Oh,  d — n  your  dreams!"  said  the  Doctor.  "What  is 
that  blobdy  old  Congress  doing  from  last  reports?" 

Frederic  Remington. 
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Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Water 

In   Diseases  of  Women. 

The  late  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

The  Father  of  Gynecology,  a  short  while  before  his  death,  7vrote  : 
"  I  have  used  in  my  practice  the  Water  of  Spring  No.  2  of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs, 
of   Mecklenburg    County,  Va.,  for  several  years  past,  and  have,  in    many    cases,  found    it 
highly  beneficial." 

Df.  WiTI-T.  Howard.    Professor  of  Diseases    of  Women    and  Children    in  the  Univ. 

of  Maryland,  referring  to  Spring  No,  1 ,  endorses  these  Waters  in  the  highest  terms 

**  In  all  the  affections  peculiar  to  women  that  are  remedial  at  all  by  mineral 

waters;'*   and  adds  as  ft)llows  :    "  If  I  were  called   upon   to  state   from  what    mineral   waters 

I  have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  unmistakable  amount  of  good  accrue,  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases  in  a  general  way,  1  would  unhesitatingly  say,  the  Buffalo 
Lithia  Springs,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Va." 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  ex- President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia: 

"In  many  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  especially  in  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
Monthly  Function,  where  un-  Dif^ii-iitv  #%  I  iFnsilt  lAfji'TE'D  "^^^  ^^^  regarded 
connected  with  organic  disease,  DUrlrALO  LITtllil  W/tl  LK  as  wellnigh  a 
specific.'* 

George    HalSted    Boyland,    M.A.,    M.D.,   P^^^^^^    Frame,    Member  of  the 

Academy  of  Medicine  of  Pans : 
"My  expe-  OlI«»l?lt ■  #\  1  ■'■•«*¥ if  lAfjt»I«ni  convinces  me  that  Buffalo 
rience  with  the  IHirrALO  LITHIA^ WflTEK  Lithia  is  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  water  in  the  world  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the  female  pelvic  organs. 
As  a  regulator  of  disturbed  conditions  of  the  monthly  function,  I  know  of  nbth= 
ing  at  all  comparable  to  it.'* 

Buffalo  LITHIA  WATER  '"  '^'^  ''l.^^Z:;^^'  ''"''''''■ 

Springs  open  for  Guests  from  June  15tli  to  October  1st. 

PROPRIETOR,     BUFFALO     LITHIA    SPRINGS,     VA. 

What  bit? 

Whyf  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  in  the  bottle*    Excels  in  healths 
giving  pf  operties*    Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co. 

Hammondspoft,  N.  Y* 

Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  in  the  United  Stateseast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
follows:    One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  iron  and  Wine,  and 
^„^nac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I  doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 


DUST  PROOF 
FEB  PROOF 
POSITIVE 


CYCLOMETEft^  #>l^ 

VEEDER  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  HEW  POCO. 

The  Folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound.and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
_     PICTURE      4.  X  S 

^     As  perfect  at 
■ ""         edges  as  at 
centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 
43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN 


v'.jffp&_  J 


Newest 
Sensation  for 
Luncheons. 

Minced 
Chicken  highly  seasoned 
with  Mexican  spices  and 
wrapped  in  corn  husks. 
Unique,  deli^jhtful. 
At  Grocers.  Half  pound  can 
mailed  for  18C  in  stamps. 


OCEAN  and  SOUND 
FIELD  and  FOREST 


LAKES  and  BAYS 
HILLS  and  VALES 


all  are  found  in  nature's  best   form, 
furnishing  perfect  conditions  for  every 

Sport  and  Pleasure         Rest  or  Recreation 
Good  Air         Good  Water         Good  Roads 

makinp:  a  land  ideal  in  every  respect  for 

HAPPY  HOMES 

suited  to  every  grade  of  income,  can  be  found 

ON 

Long  Island 

Frequent  and  efficient  train  service  l)y  the 
I.ONG  ISLAND  KAILKOAD 


CINDER   BALLAST 
HARD  COAL  ENGINES 
EXPRESS  TRAINS 
PINTSCH  GAS 


NO  DUST 
NO  SMOKE 
NO   LOST  TIME 
GOOD  LIGHT 


make  a  combination  unsvirpassed. 

PERFECT  CYCLING 

over  ideal  roads  for  tours,  jaunts,  or  record-breaking 

rides.     For  illustrated  descriptive  books 

send  in  stamps  : 

5c.  for  "LONG  ISLAND" 

5c.  for  "  UNIQUE  LONG  ISLAND" 

2c.  for  "SUMMER  HOMES  ON  LONG  ISLAND  " 

2c.  for  "CYCLER'S  PARADISE" 

II.  N.  SMITH  II.  15.  FITLLERTON 

Traffic  Manager  Spet-ial  Agt.  Pa»»g'r  Oep't. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  NAVY" 


TA.MALE 


uMlMOUR  PACKIKG^  d^ 


Over  150  Vessels.    25Cb 

Accurate  and  . 

complete.  «^""'l»*'  ^aken. 

A  beautiful  lithograph  in  tints,  on  fine 
paper,  40x26  inclie.s. 

For  sale  by  dealers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  u])on 
receipt  of  price.      Placed  in  strong  tubes. 

C,   A,   MUSSELMAN, 
1215  Filbert  Street,        =  Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of 
atitliors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  t(j  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 


if^H   ^        frimnT^^     Violets)      ^%\0  CONCENTRATE  J     k 


I 


Violets)  Q 


(C^  ^^      PEHFUMES 

LATEST  NOVELTIES   SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DDCHESSE,  FDNKIA  ol  JAPAI^ 

L.  TM-EG-'RJh.JSTJy  (ORIZA-PERFUMERY).    11,  F'lace  de  la  Madeleine,  F'AFfIS 


\ 


VICI 

Leather 
Dressing^ 

I  Lengthens    the    life   of 

}  leather — acts  as  a  preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a  polish. 

j  Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 
^1  looking  old — makes  an 
^'  old  shoe  look  new.  The 
^  result  of  many  years' 

i  study  of  leather  pecu- 

]  liarities.  For  men's, wo- 

}  men's,  and  children's 

J  shoes.     Sold  by  all 

I  dealers.  Made  by  the 

I  makers  of  the  famous 

!  Vici  Kid,  famous  for 

I  its  durability  and 

I  softness  wherever 

I  shoes  are  worn. 


An  illustrated 
I  book  about  the 
I  wear  and  care 

of  shoes 
j  mailed  free. 
Bobert  H. 
j  Foerderer, 

Philadelphia,  Ptu  ~ 


'  Silver  Plate  that  Wears, ' ' 

Made  in  artistic  and  original 
patterns  only.  Your  spoons, 
forks,  etc.,  will  be  correct  in 
every  way  if  they  are 


i841  te? 


On  Tea  Sets,  Tureens,  Etc., 

the  same  degree  of  quality  is 

stamped 


Made  only  by 

MiRiDEx  Rritannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

208  F  i  It  1 1  A  V  e  n  uc ,  N  e  w  Yor  k. 

147  State  yt.,  Chicago. 


I   i^M   I  Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere./   W^   | 


Double  Value 

The  wastes  others  have  in  scatter-  1 
ing  their  energies  over  half  a  dozen 
models  we  save  to  you  by  making 
but  one  model  of  the  wonderful  '98 

Bicycles   ^  ISMhl 

Write  for  the  H^V  S^  I 

Waverley  Catalogue.  ^^^^    -^^^    i 

^  Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 


I   DO  YOU  BIKE 


ATAIGHT? 


lOWEST-$35  HIGHEST 

^^^ic^a^wnicl^w^r^elTing  wheels. 
We  always  carry  a  stock  of  at  least 

2000  BICYCLES  fSlf'ti^l^ 

makes.    Catalogue  sent  free.  Wheels 
shipped  C.O.D.  subject  to  full  exam- 
ination  and   absolute    satisfaction 
Buy  your  wheel  from  a  responsible  firm. 
'  ---  You  can 


guaranteed.    J:iuy  yoi 

We  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  customers, 
make  big  money  acting  as  our  agent. 
bROWN-LEWIS   CYCLE   CO.,    (Dept.BG)    CHICAGO. 


ILL. 


TU  I?    U  A  I  D    37th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
n  El    n  M I H    Why    it    Falls     Off,  Turns 
Grey,and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.HARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  it  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"Every  one  should  read  this  little  hook."— A i/ieria;um. 


34  th 

Annual  Statement 


OF  THE 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY* 

CMrtered  1863.  (StocL)  Life  and  Accident  Insurance. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres^ 


Hartford,  Conn.,  January  1,  1898. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  ^1,000,000. 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate, $1,994,465.31 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  -        -        -  1,355,412.83 
Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate,  5,906,610.72 

Interest  accrued  but  not  due,        -        -  227,730.38 

Loans  on  collateral  security,        -        -  945,400.94 

Loans  t)n  this  Company's  Policies,     -  1,106,580.51 

Deferred  Life  Premiums,     -        -        -  299,990.19 
Prems.  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies,  228,448.75 

United  States  Bonds,     -        -        .        .  14,000.00 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds,  -  3,612,646.78 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  -        -        -  4,664,205.75 

Bank  stocks, 1,064,047.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,        -        -        -  1,449,455.00 


Total  Assets, 


$33,868,094.16 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve,  4  per  cent..  Life  Department,  $16,650,062.00 
Reserve  forRe-insurance,AccidentDep't,  1,365,817.22 
Present  value,  Instalment  Life  Policies,       426,288.00 
Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers,  299,066,30 

Losses  unadjusted, 269,794.94 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance,     -        -  25,330,58 

Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  110,000.00 


Total  Liabilities, 


-      $19,146,359.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,      $3,733,635.13 
Surplus  to  Stockholders,        -        -        $3,733,635.13 

STATISTICS   TO    DATE. 

Life  Department. 

Life  Insurance  in  force,  -  -  $91,it83, 310.00 
New  Life  Insurance  written  in  1897,  14,507,349.00 
Insurance  issued  under  the  Annuity  Plan  is  entered 
at  the  commuted  value  thereof  as  required  by  law. 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897,  1,335,585.39 
Returned  toPolicy-holders  since  1864,13,150,350.57 

Accident  Department. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897,  15,611 

Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid,  307,990 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897,    $1,381,906.81 
Returned  to  Policy-holderssince  1864,31, 310,095.96 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897,    $3,617,493.30 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,34,360,446.53 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 
JOHN   E  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD   V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Covmsel. 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

^Travelers' 
letters  of  CreMt 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 

United  States  naw 

Any  one  who  \vishes  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  who  desires  to  have  before 
him  data  concerning  the  various  warships  en- 
gaged, should  secure 

Cbe 

Scientific  American 
Special  navy  Supplement 

mitb  Colored  map  of  Cuba 

This  is  a  permanent  work  of  reference  concern- 
ing the  United  States  Navy,  giving  full,  accurate, 
and  detailed  information  concerning  our  war  ves- 
sels. A  careful  system  of  classification  has  been 
followed :  Battle-sliii>s.Cruiserfs,Moiii< ors. 
Gunboats,  and  Torpedo-boats  are  described 
in  detail,  various  illustrations  being  given  of  their 
internal  and  external  construction. 
Contents:  Historical  Sketch  of  New  Navy. 
Classification,  Description  of  each  vessel,  and 
Tables  of  Statistics.  90  large  and  first-class  il- 
lustrations. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
36  J  Broadway,  New  York  City* 
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WANTED   PLENTY  OF  ROOM. 

Old  Gentleman.    "Johnnie  and  Miss  Typer,  will  you  kindly  leave  the  room?     I  wish  to  con- 
verse with  the  gas  company." 


The  ^^  Ivory  ^^  is  a  favorite  shaving  soap  because 
it  makes  a  profuse  rich  lather^  which  softens  the  beard 
to  be  removed  and  leaves  the  skin  unharmed^ 

It  costs  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  so  called 
shaving  soaps  and  many  who  have  used  it  for  this 
purpose  for  years,  will  not  have  any  other^ 

The  vegetable  oils  of  which  Ivory  Soap  is  made^  fit  it  for  many 
special  uses  for  which  other  soaps  are  unsafe  or  unsatisfactory* 

Copyright,  1898,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. ,  Cincinnati. 


Ball = Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing  I 


.  (H.   HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  fop  writing  in  every  position ;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box   of  24  pens  for 

25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.BAINBRIDGE&C0.,  9<3William  Street,  Edward  KiMPTON,  48  John  Street, 

Tower  manufacturing  Co.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Hoofer,  Lewis  &  Co.,  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'Clurg  &  Co.,  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


It's  a  Cold  Day 


comforts  most— revives,  invigorates.    A  veritable  foe  to  fatigue. 
Prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or  hot  water.     Sold  by  druggists 
and  grocers  everywhere. 
Our  little  pamphlet  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  for  the  asking. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


BOOT  JACK: 
FOR  TOURISTS 

FOR  CAMPING 

FOR  EXCURSIONISTS 


FOR  ALL  TRAVELERS 

in  1  lb.,  4  lb.  or  8  lb.  boxes  at  $1.20  per  lb. 

Order  of  any  Tobacconist  or  of 

JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS..  Manufacturers 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Hosiery. 

Men's   Half  Hose. 

Men's   Fancy  Lisle   Thread,  Silk  and 

Balbriggan   Half  Hose. 

Men's  Golf  Hose. 

Men's   Underwear. 

Cartwright  &  Warner's  Celebrated 

Underwear. 

Merino,  Gauze  and  Camel-Hair 

Underwear. 


NEW  YORK. 


iShadeWoiJtWork- 

1  BBCSUSB  it  isn't  mounted  on 
THE    IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re- 
quired. Notice  name  on  roller 
when  buying  your  shades. 


BlOYOLEIS 
at  a  list  price  of  $00 

is  a  bargain  which  the  public 
has  never  before  been  ofifered. 

We  have  no  "SPECIAL"  grade,  finish  or 
equipment — but  one  grade  only,  one  price 
ONLY— All  Ramblers  have  G  &  J  Tires,  the 
best  tires  in  the  world. 


UNIQUE   RAMBLER    BOOKLET   AT   RAMBLER 
AGENCIES   EVERYWHERE 


QORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.    Boston.    Washington.    New  York. 

Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Buffalo. 

Cleveland.  Lt)ndon. 


/:        earl  ^wilson's 
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^COLLARS  aCUFFS 

•^^        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.     J 
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A  Popular  Editioii  of 

DR.  NANSEN'S  GREAT  WORK 

FARTHEST    NORTH 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the  Ship  Fram,  1893- 
1896,  and  of  a  Fifteen  Months'  Sleigh  Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and 
Lieut.  Johansen.  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  an  Appendix  by 
Otto  Sverdrup,  Captain  of  the  Frani.  With  a  Portrait,  16  Illus- 
trations, and  a  Map.  Popular  Edition  in  one  volume.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $3  00. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  Dr.  Nansen's  "  Farthest  North"  at  a  popular  price,  this 
new  edition  has  been  prepared,  set  from  new  type,  and  containing  all  the  reading  matter 
found  in  the  two-volume  edition,  with  sixteen  of  the  more  important  illustrations,  iu- 
chiding  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Nansen,  reproduced  from  a  Norwegian  etching.  In  view  of  the 
unabated  interest  in  Dr.  Nansen's  famous  journey  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
Frozen  North,  the  volume  is  i-sued  at  a  price  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

OUTLINES  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

With  an  account  of  its  Origin  and  Sources,  and  of  its  Historical  De- 
velopment.    By  George  B.  Davis.     Crown  8vo,  %2  00. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  provide  a  work  sufficiently  elementary  in  char- 
acter to  be  within  the  reach  of  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  International  Law.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  text-book  rather  than  as  a  book  of  formal  reference. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS," 


48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
by  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  Yoric  Central,  New  York. 


VoT-.  X  LI  I.— No.  2160. 
Copyright,  1898,  by  Harpkr  &  Brothers. 

All  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW   YOKE,  SATUEDAY,  MAY   14,  1898. 


TEN     CENTS     A     COPY. 
FOUR     DOLLARS    A    YEAR. 


See  BiograpMcal  Sketch  on  Page  JffJ^, 
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Harper^s  Weekly 

(TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES) 

New  York  City,  May   14,  1898 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:  Franklin  Square 


This  Paper  will  be  the  best  Pictorial  JJistort/  of  the  W((r 
icith  Spain,  (is  it  vxis  of  the  War  of  ISGl.  Ps  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  'icill  follow  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
notable  Events  in  Washirajton  and  elsewhere  icill  be  accu- 
rately  portrayed. 


ARTISTS. 
RUFUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
CARLTON    T.   CHAPMAN. 
FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 
T.  DE    TllULSTRUP 
W.  A.  ROGERS. 


CORRKSrONDENTS. 
CASPAR    WHITNEY. 
JOHN    FOX,  Jit. 
JOHN    ]?.    SPEARS. 
O.   K    DAVLS, 
HAUOLU    .AIARTIN. 


PouLTNEY  BiGELOW,  i'rA(^^  hasjust  coinpkted  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  IIakpek's  Weekly  on  a  Bicycle,  will  contribute 
et  Series  of  Articles,  beginning  next  tvee/c,  on  the  popular 
Sentiment  in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War. 


IF  one  is  to  judge  of  French  sen  ti  men  ttoucliiiigtlie 
United  States  from  the  Paris  journals,  the  cou- 
chjsion  is  inevitabk^  that  the  traditional  friendship 
between  the  two  republics  is  of  the  hollowest  sort. 
More  than  that,  it  is  apparentl^y  clear  that  the  peo- 
])le  of  Fi'ance,  republicans  though  they  may  call 
themselves,  are  more  the  friends  of  a  median-al  mon- 
archy whose  cruelty  and  barbarism  have  shocked 
the  civilized  worhl  than  they  are  of  the  only  re- 
public, except  Switzerland,  which  has  yet  attained  a 
stable  position  in  the  world.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  chief  among  the  political  problems 
of  France  is  still  that  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  republic.  The  Frencli  newspapers,  however, 
do  not  necessarily  represent  French,  or  even  Pari- 
sian, i)nblic  sentiment.  Tliey  are  owned  by  money- 
lenders, and  controlled  by  the  owners  of  Spanish 
bonds;  they  are  vile  and  venal,  and  are  the  models 
of  the  yellowest  of  our  owni  yellow  journals.  Hard- 
ly a  word  that  appears  in  them  is  trustworthy. 
But  beyond  these  sensational  nevv^spapers  there 
seems  to  be  in  France  an  antipathy  to  this  country 
which  needs  explanation.  Pi'obably  it  is  felt,  as  it 
is  manifested,  by  those  who  are  offended  by  the 
native  bad  manners  of  a  democracy  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing against  bad  manners  is  exaggerated  in  Paris, 
because  the  manners  of  democratic  France  are  as 
nuich  worse  than  the  manners  of  democratic  Amer- 
ica as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  truth  is  prob- 
ably that  dignified  and  intelligent  Frenchmen  have 
come  to  hate  democracy  generally,  by  reason  of  the 
antics  of  French  socialists  and  other  French  demo- 
crats. Therefore  some  intelligent  and  reputable 
papers  like  the  Temps  break  out  against  us  in  vili- 
fication, and  even  some  otiicers  of  tlie  navy  indulge 
in  criticisms  of  our  own  service,  because  they  do 
not  like  to  believe  that  the  navy  of  a  democratic 
power  can  be  a  strong  one. 

The  victory  which  was  gained  by  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Dew^- 
EY,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  on  the  1st  of 
May  was  to  have  been  expected — that  is,  a  victory 
was  to  have  been  expected,  because  our  fleet  w^as 
not  only  much  heavier  than  the  Spanish  fleet,  both 
in  tonnage  and  in  arms,  but,  as  all  the  w^orld  knows 
outside  of  Spain  and  France,  our  men  are  indi- 
vidually better  gunners,  while  our  officers  have  a 
very  much  larger  intelligence  and  training  than 
the  officers  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Commodore 
Dewey's  victory,  however,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  w^as  ever  achieved 
by  the  American  navy.  With  characteristic  Amer- 
ican self-respect,  and  faith  in  himself  and  in  his 
ships  and  personnel^  he  went  into  a  dangerous  har- 
bor in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  navigated  its  shal- 
lows successfully,  engaged  there  in  a  contest  against 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  forts,  and  by  hard  and  brill- 
iant fighting,  described  in  the  French  papers  as 
"  fierce,"  annihilated  the  fleet  and  silenced  the 
forts.  It  is  a  victory  of  w-hich  every  American 
will  be  proud,  and  one  which  will  make  the  name 
of  Commodore  Dewey  a  familiar  household  word, 
like  the  names  of  Decatur,  Hull,  Preble,  and 
Farragut.  We  cannot  refrain  from  republishing 
the  glowing  and  deserved  tribute  paid  by  a  British 
naval  officer  of  distinction  to  Commodore  Dewey 
and  his  officers  and  men.  Vice- Admiral  Colomb 
said: 

I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  sucli  an  extraordinary  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  sea  power.  A  superior  fleet  lias 
attacked  and  beaten  a  Spanish  fleet  supported  by  batter- 
ies, and,  it  now  appears,  it  passed  those  batteries  and  has 
taken  up  an  unassailable  position  off  Manila. 

The  boldness  of  the  American  commander  is  beyond 


question.  Henceforth  he  must  be  placed  in  the  Valhalla 
of  great  naval  commanders.  Nothing  can  detract  from 
the  dash  and  vigor  of  the  American  exploit,  or  dim  the 
glory  which  Dewey  has  shed  upon  the  American  navy. 

"What  will  be  done  with  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands?" is  a  proposition  wdiicli  w^e  are  beginning  to 
discuss,  a  little  prematurely,  perhaps.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  our  occupation  of  the  islands 
will  be  i)urely  military,  and  their  future  owner- 
ship will  depend  entirely  upon  the  terms  fixed  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  war  will  be  ter- 
minated. Whether  they  shall  be  ours  or  not,  it 
may  not  be  unwise  to  consider  in  advance  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  shall  again  be  Spain's. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  not  seeking  terri- 
tory or  gains  of  any  material  kind  in  this  war.  If 
the  war  is  to  go  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
begun,  we  must  come  out  of  it  with  clean  hands  in 
this  respect.  But  every  nation  going  into  war  in 
a  just  cause  has  a  right  to  demand  and  to  exact 
security  for  the  future.  That  our  cause  is  a  just 
one  must  now  be  assumed  by  every  American. 
The  war  must  be  conducted  upon  that  theory.  So 
far  as  the  cost  of  a  reasonable  resistance  by  Spain 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  country 
is  desirous  of  exacting  indemnity  for  it;  but  if 
there  is  to  be  any  "last  ditch"  about  Spain's  i^e- 
sistance,  if  her  honor  is  not  to  be  satisfied  until 
she  has  put  us  to  an  enormous  expense  and  has 
practically  driven  our  commerce  off  the  seas,  then 
we  may  well  think  of  insisting  upon  a  material  in- 
demnity, and  upon  a  valuable  security  against  the 
future.  If  the  Philippines  are  ours  to  do  \vith  as 
we  will,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  w-ill  not  be 
retained  as  a  colony  of  this  country,  because  ^ve 
have  no  machinery  for  colonial  government,  and 
any  attempt  to  provide  one  will  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  problems  of  our  politics,  and  indefinite- 
ly postpone  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  at 
home  which  demand  the  undivided  attention  of 
our  public  men.  But  it  may  be  quite  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  dispose  of  the  Philippines  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  power 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  which,  in  turn,  will 
pay  for  them  a  sum  sufficient  to  recompense  us  for 
some  of  the  expenditures  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  having  the  same  experience 
with  ambitious  politicians  who  \vant  to  command 
troops  that  Lincoln  had  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
but  he  is  meeting  his  problem  better.  Certainly 
the  appointment  of  Generals  Lee,  Wheeler,  Wil- 
son, and  Sewell  cannot  be  criticised  on  the  score 
of  their  lack  of  military  expei'ience.  They  are  all 
old  and  tried  soldiers  witli  excellent  records,  while 
General  Lee's  services  in  Cuba  made  his  com- 
mission almost  inevitable.  The  appointment  of 
these  old  officers,  and  the  pi'omotion  of  a  number 
of  regular  officers  to  major  and  brigadier  general- 
ships in  the  volunteer  service,  are  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  McKinley's  declaration  that  political 
and  social  influences  are  not  to  control  in  the  se- 
lection of  commanding  oflicers  for  the  forces  in  the 
field,  but  that  experience  and  skill  are  to  govern. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  manifested  in 
some  States  to  insist  that  officers  of  the  regular 
army  shall  not  command  any  part  of  the  vol- 
unteer forces  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  has  a  body 
of  well -trained  and  educated  officers,  taught  at 
West  Point  to  command  troops,  experienced  in 
their  trade,  so  far  as  experience  can  be  obtained 
in  time  of  peace,  while  some  of  them  have  had 
experience  in  actual  conflict.  The  older  ofli- 
cers of  the  regular  army  should  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  troops,  and  no  one  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  a  brigade  or  of  a  division  who  has  not 
had  military  training.  If  the  government  is 
not  to  utilize  our  regular  army  officers  in  this 
way,  why  are  West  Point  and  a  regular  army 
organization  maintained?  The  eff'orts  of  leading 
politicians  to  secure  commands  of  troops,  because 
they  are  influential  in  their  neighborhoods  and 
States,  are  not  patriotic  efforts  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  They  are  efforts  to  gain  distinction 
for  those  who  have  not  earned  it,  and  whose  ap- 
pointments as  brigadier  and  major  generals  would 
be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  army  and  country. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Commodore  Dewey 
upon  the  Spanish  people  seems  extraordinary  to 
American  and  English  minds,  but  it  is,  after  all, 
not  astonishing  when  the  character  and  vast  igno- 
rance of  the  race  are  considered.  The  Spanish 
people  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to  defeat  us 
wherever  and  whenever  they  met  us.  Notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  their  navy,  the  disor- 
der of  their  army  and  of  their  finances,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States  as  a  power,  based  as  it 
is  upon  profound  ignorance  of  us,  is  suj^ieme. 
Therefore  they  have  gone  mad  over  their  defeat. 
They  are  threatening  the  government  of  the  Queen 


Regent  and  the  King,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
Spanish  government  is  nearly  as  much  in  danger 
from  the  madness  of  the  Spanish  populace  as  from 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
evident  that  the  j)resent  dynasty  is  doomed.  The 
little  King  will  never  reign.  His  mother  and  he, 
if  they  escape  with  their  lives,  will  have  to  retire 
to  Austria,  his  mother's  country,  and  Spain  will  be 
ruled  either  by  Don  Carlos  or  by  the  Socialists. 
Immediately  this  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  if  Spain  is  ever  to  secure  a 
stable  government,  and  the  prosperity  that  its  nat- 
ural resources  warrant,  there  must  be  first  a  gen- 
eral crash.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  such  a 
total  lack  of  common-sense  and  common  prudence 
in  the  Spanish  character.  People  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  clearly  would,  in  the 
situation  in  which  tlie  Spaniards  now  find  them- 
selves, yield  and  stop  the  w^ar;  but  the  Spaniards 
insist  ui)on  being  killed  and  destroyed  after  cer- 
tain heroic  or  mock-heroic  death-throes,  with  the 
result  of  threatening  a  drawn-out  war  with  the 
United  States  and  continued  danger  that  hostilities 
will  break  out  in  Europe. 

Governor  Black,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
done  unusually  well  at  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  any  sign  that  he 
gives  of  a  desire  to  break  the  old  partnership  be- 
tween Croker  and  Platt.  It  ^vas  with  gi'eat  plea- 
sure that  we  learned  of  his  permitting  the  Eldridge 
railroad  bill  to  fail  for  lack  of  his  signature.  This 
railroad  bill  w^as  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  sur- 
face railroads  of  New^  York  and  vicinity,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  community.  It  permitted  the 
laying  of  four  tracks  in  Amsterdam  Avenue.  It 
revived  a  number  of  dead  chai-ters  in  the  suburbs, 
and,  more  than  all,  it  changed  the  law  of  evidence 
so  that,  if  it  had  become  a  law,  the  companies 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  show  their  privi- 
leges in  defence  of  the  charge  that  they  were  in- 
vading the  streets  without  right.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  thrown  upon  the  property-owners,  and, 
generally,  the  bill  provided  large  and  liberal  facili- 
ties for  street-grabbing  by  surface  railroads,  and 
for  the  overthrow  of  safeguards  wdjicli  the  new 
charter  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  about  the 
streets  of  the  greater  city.  In  permitting  this  bill 
to  die,  Governor  Black  has  not  only  performed  a 
service  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  has  struck  a 
blow  at  the  bosses,  Avho  live  mainly  upon  their 
power  to  sell  just  such  favors  as  were  contemplated 
by  this  measure  to  corporations  that  are  willing 
to  buy  them. 

THE  UJ^ITED  STATES  AND  THE  ^^OPEN 
DOOK.". 

IT  seems  to  be  thought  that  ^ve  are  facing  new  in- 
ternational problems,  and  that  the  republic  of 
AVashington  is  about  to  abandon  or  qualify  per- 
manently the  advice  of  W^ashington  as  to  its  prop- 
er relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Avorld.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  we  ai'e  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  a  war  which  is  actually  in  conflict  with  our  his- 
torical and  traditionary  attitude;  which,  if  not  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  is,  in  fact, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  framers 
and  expounders  of  that  doctrine,  because,  at  least, 
of  our  interference  in  the  domestic  aff'airs  of  an- 
other and  friendly  country.  Whether  that  inter- 
ference is  justifiable  on  other  grounds  is  another 
question  which  has  been  settled.  We  are  at  w^ar 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  cruelty  and  barbarity  prac- 
tised by  Spain  upon  her  colonists  in  Cuba,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  Americans  to  do  but  to  struggle  har- 
moniously and  vigorously  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that.  The  question  Avh ether  or  not  we  shall  hence- 
forth, and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  step,  adopt 
new  relations  to  the  wx>rld  is  one  that  is  pressing 
upon  us.  Mr.  Olney  has  asserted  that  w^e  must 
abandon  our  deliberately  chosen  isolation;  that  we 
must  bear  our  part  and  perform  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  us  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
family  of  nations;  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  Washington's  day,  and  .that  one  of  the  most 
important  changes,  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  our  proper  international  attitude,  is  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  United  States— a  fact  which 
meets  an  argument  that  was  of  great  force  in  de- 
termining Washington  to  advise  his  countrymen 
against  entangling  alliances. 

It  is  somewdiat  difficult  to  follow  those  who  ad- 
vise us  to  take  an  active  and  aggressive  part  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  because  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Olney  and  Captain  Mahan,  are  indefinite. 
They  talk  from  out  the  shadows  of  what  they 
vaguely  call  our  international  duties,  or,  when 
they  are  most  practical,  they  dwell  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  our  commercial  interests.  They 
are  difficult  to  comprehend;  but  what  is  evident  is 
that  a  strong  and  promising  effort  is  being  made 
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to  tempt  the  United  States  into  that  family  of  na- 
tions which  for  nearly  a  generation  liave  heen 
arming  themselves  against  a  possible  conflict — a 
conflict  which  is  perliaps  being  stirred  up  by 
the  war  now  in  progress  between  ourselves  and 
Spain.  Tliis,  at  least,  is  clear,  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  if  we  yield  to  tlie  temptation  we  must  enter 
the  family  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.  Tliis 
consideration  makes  the  temptation  very  attractive 
to  a  good  many  sensible  American  minds  that  are 
not  at  all  moved  by  sentiment,  but  that  recognize 
that  Great  Britain  is  our  only  European  friend  in 
the  present  emergency;  tliat  all  the  other  Conti- 
nental powers  are  bitterly  liostile  to  us;  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain are  practically  the  same. 

Before  we  go  further  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  possibly  starting,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
in  its  true  light  the  proposition  that  is  made  to  the 
country.  There  is  no  danger,  of  course,  that  we 
shall  make  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  because 
the  two  peoples  are  of  the  same  race,  or  because  they 
speak  the  same  language,  or  because  their  notions 
touching  civil  liberty  are  the  same.  A  good  deal 
could  be  written  and  said  to  show  that,  substan- 
tially, we  are  not  of  the  same  race,  and  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  population  speak  English 
with  an  accent,  or  come  from  parents  who  do  not, 
or  who  did  not,  speak  it  at  all.  And  this  may  be 
entirely  consistent,  on  the  other  hand,  wnth  the 
fact  that  the  dominating  influence  here  is  Ameri- 
can of  the  kind  that  receives  its  inspiration  from 
English  ancestry  and  English  history.  Being  that, 
whatever  alliance  w^e  may  make  with  Great  Britain 
will  be  for  the  advancement  of  our  own  interests, 
in  consideration  of  what  w^e  may  do  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  No  other  alliance  would 
be  real  or  mutually  beneficial.  We  are  invited, 
then,  into  the  family  of  nations — that  is,  of  nations 
having  probable  belligerent  relations — as  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  We  are  to  help  maintain  the  policy  of  the 
"open  door,"  a  policy  which  is  now  peculiarly 
British,  and  in  behalf  of  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  has  said  that  England  would  contend  in 
China  to  the  point  of  incurring  war. 

To  this  point  in  our  history  we  have  been  con- 
sistent in  the  maintenance  of  our  isolation.  We 
have  refused  to  x^articipate  either  in  the  burdens 
and  responsibilites  or  in  the  profits  and  privileges 
of  free  international  intercourse.  Our  policy  has 
been  to  make  w^ar  upon  the  very  commerce  and  the 
very  principle  which  we  are  now  asked  to  help 
maintain  and  extend.  Even  in  the  existing  emer- 
gency, when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  an  inter- 
national conflict,  and  when  English  public  men 
and  London  newspapers  are  inviting  us  to  contend 
for  the  "open  door,"  our  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  emphasizing  its  hostility  to  com- 
merce by  increasing  the  tonnage  tax  on  foreign 
shipping — a  tax  that  will,  of  course,  bear  most 
heavily  upon  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Weekly  does  not  favor  the  closed 
door,  and  we  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  and 
that  it  has  even  now  begun  its  approach,  when  the 
policy  of  the  "open  door"  will  be  as  vital  to  the 
interests  of  our  manufacturers  as  it  is  to  those  of 
our  farmers  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain.  Having  deliberately  chosen,  however, 
the  policy  of  the  closed  door,  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
test witli  all  our  force  and  vigor  against  the  applica- 
tion of  that  policy  by  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  China.  We  are  asked  to  be  the  ally  of 
the  power  against  which  we  erect  the  barriers  of 
custom-houses,  in  order  that  the  erection  of  Euro- 
pean barriers  in  Asia  may  be  prevented.  We  be- 
lieve that  nothing  would  so  conduce  to  our  great- 
ness as  a  nation  and  our  pi'osperity  as  a  people  than 
the  abandonment  of  our  commercial  isolation,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  abandonment  would 
necessarily  be  follow^ed  by  a  plunge  into  hostilities, 
or  by  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  colonial 
policy  for  the  proper  conduct  of  which  this  country 
is  eminently  unfit.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  "open 
door  "  w^ould  make  for  the  peace  of  tlie  world,  and 
that  the  expansion  and  spread  of  the  free-trade 
policy  would  render  unnecessary  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  colonial  policy  which  has  cost  Great 
Britain  so  much,  but  which  can  now  be  made  of 
such  enormous  value  to  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, and  to  the  world,  if  the  profl^ered  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of. 

The  question  for  this  country  to  decide  is,  is  it 
ready  for  all  this?  The  main  accomplishment  is  to 
be  the  spread  of  commerce,  its  larger  liberty,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  shackles  which  have  been 
placed  upon  it  by  us  and  by  the  Continental  na- 
tions of  Europe,  against  whose  operations  in  China 


we  are  asked  to  contend  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain. 
If  we  are  to  join  in  a  crusade  for  the  "  open  door," 
shall  we  not  flrst  open  our  own  door?  Our  isola- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  not  confined  to  our  aloof- 
ness from  the  territorial  and  colonial  quarrels  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  isolate  ourselves  from 
friendly  commercial  intercourse.  Before  we  engage, 
then,  in  an  undertaking  which  will  unite  us  with 
other  countries  and  other  powers  in  armed  con- 
flicts, shall  we  not  give  evidence  of  our  willingness 
to  welcome  to  our  ports  the  merchant-ships  of  other 
countries  whose  ports,  in  turn,  we  would  like  to 
have  thrown  open  to  our  own  merchant  marine? 
Are  we  ready  for  this  Avider  intercourse?  Are  we 
prepared  to  do  our  full  part  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  "  open  door"?  Until  we  are  so  prepared,  is  it 
not  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suggest  that  we 
have  duties  to  perfoi'm  for  the  protection  of  a 
fi'iendly  intercourse  which  we  reject  ?  Ai-e  we 
really  thinking  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  force  her  policj^  upon  China  against  a 
policy  which  we  preserve  at  home?  If  we  are  to 
change  our  course,  let  us  change  it  logically,  and 
let  us  not  be  struggling  for  the  "open  door"  in 
China  while  we  are  forging  new  bolts  for  our  own 
closed  door  in  America. 


DIARY   OF   THE   WAR. 

Monday,  May  2. — A  despatch  from  Manila  this  morning 
confirms  the  news  of  the  naval  battle  received  last  nigiit 
from  Spanish  sources.  Commodore  Dewey's  squadron 
entered  Manila  Bay,  and  at  five  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  vessels  took  up  their  }M)sitions  in  line  of  battle. 
Tlie  forts  opened  fire  on  our  ships  at  long  range.  The 
Spanish  war- ships  anchoied  off  Cavite,  the  foriified  ar- 
senal in  Manila  Harbor,  immediately  followed  with  their 
heavy  guns.  The  flag-ship  Olyrnpia  then  signalled  the 
rest  of  the  American  fleet  to  close  in,  and  for  thirty  min- 
utes the  guns  of  all  calibres  were  used.  Next,  withdraw- 
ing his  vessels  beyond  the  range  of  the  smaller  guns, 
Dewey  poured  shells  from  his  big  guns  upon  the  Span- 
iards during  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
enemy,  though  greatly  weakened,  continued  to  reply. 
Dewey  therefore  closed  in  again,  and  the  rapid,  inces- 
sant cannonading  was  renewed.  The  Spanish  vessels 
were  silenced,  one  of  them  siid^ing,  and  three,  including 
Admiral  Montojo's  flag-ship,  the  Ueina  Cridina ,  (ii\\Q\A\\g 
fire,  Admiral  Montojo  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Ma  de 
Cuba.  Then  the  land  batteries,  under  a  still  fiercer  bom- 
bardment, were  also  silenced  in  their  turn.  Our  loss  was 
— none  killed,  and  but  six  wounded,  and  our  ships  escai)ed 
serious  injury.  The  Spaniards  fought  bravely,  losing  two 
commanders  and  having  seven  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded.  All  their  war-ships,  eleven  in  number,  were 
destroyed.  Demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city  and 
fortifications,  and  being  met  by  refusal,  Dewey  notified 
Captain-General  Augusti  that  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
would  begin  at  11.30  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  Com- 
munication with  Manila  has  been  interrupted  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  cable  at  a  point  about  forty  miles  from  shore, 
and  no  further  news  of  the  fleet  is  expected  before  the 
end  of  the  w^eek. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid  reports  a  significant  utterance 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  on  Saturday.  Seiior  Silvela,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  which  has  made  a  i)rofouud  im- 
pression, declared  that,  as  the  Cuban  problem  was  now 
reduced  to  a  ciuestion  of  honor  for  the  Spanish  arms,  it 
behooved  the  ministers  to  decide  when  honor  had  been 
satisfied. 

Tuesday,  May  3. — Spanish  Cortes  reassembled.  The 
opening  session  was  marked  by  scenes  of  great'  excite- 
ment. ^In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Sefior  Salmeron,  Ke- 
publican  leader,  den\anded  of  the  government  an  explana- 
tion of  the  defeat  in  the  Philip{)ines.  He  declared  it 
would  be  "necessary  to  establish  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  crown."  Prime-Minister  Sagasta,  replying, 
appealed  to  the  House  to  sink  partisanship.  Carlists  and 
Republicans  were  violent,  threatening  Sagasta  and  insult- 
ing the  ministers.  Further  disorder  in  the  evening.  Ad- 
miral Bermejo,  JMinister  of  Marine,  was  howled  down  by 
Republican  members. 

Wednesday,  May  4. — The  vessels  of  Rear-Admii'al  Samp- 
son's fleet — the  tlag-ship  Neu^  York,  the  battle-shi])s  lou^etj 
and  Indiana,  the  Monitor  Puritan,  the  cruisers  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  and  MarljleJiead,  and  the  torpedo -gunboat 
Mayflower,  which  have  been  taking  on  a  full  supply  of 
coal  at  Key  West,  sailed  this  morning. 

President  McKinley  sent  to  Congress  a  long  list  of  army 
nominations,  including  the  names  of  Fit zh ugh  Lee,  Rep- 
resentative Wheeler  of  Alabama,  J.  II.  W^ilson  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Senator  Sewell  of  New  Jersey  —  all  civilians, 
and  all  to  be  major-genei'als. 

Reports  of  riot  and  disorder  are  received  from  many 
places  in  Spain. 

Cuban  Parliament  inaugurated  in  Havana  b}'  Captain- 
General  Blanco  with  much  pomp  and  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations on  the  part  of  the  Autonomists. 

Lord  Salisbury  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Primrose  League  in  London.  Weak  states,  he  observed, 
were  becoming  weaker,  and  the  strong  states  stronger; 
and  he  pointed  out,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  that  process, 
that  the  "living  nations"  would  gradually  encroach  upon 
the  territory  of  "dying  states."  The  reference  in  the 
phrase  "dying  states"  w^as'taken  to  include  both  Spain 
and  China,  and  was  hotly  resented  at  Madrid. 

TJiursday,  May  5.  —  Disturbances  caused  by  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  food  in  the  Spanish  provinces. 

Saturday,  Miy  7. — Despatch  from  Conunodore  Dewey 
received,  mHIong-kong:  "Squadron  uninjurc^l;  only  few 
men  were  slightly  wounded."  Sent  from  Manila  by  the 
Iluf/h  McCuUoch. 

Commodore  Dewey  reports  that  lie  destroyed  six  Span- 
ish cruisers,  three  gunboats,  one  armored  transport,  and 
one  other  vessel. 

It  was  he  w-ho  cut  the  cable.  He  has  everything  under 
his  control^  but  wants  more  men.  Thanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  cabled  by  the  President. 


WAITING    FOR    THE    WORD. 

[Special  Cokrkspondence  of  "  Harper's  Weekly."] 

Tampa,  May  5, 1898. 
PEKHArs  the  w^ord  will  have  been  received  before  this 
letter  meets  the  public  eye.  Certainly  such  is  the  devot- 
ed wish  of  all  those  wdiose  residence  at  Tampa  is  a  matter 
of  circumstance  rather  than  of  choice.  Not  that  Tampa 
is  intolerable,  but  it  is  so  wearisome.  It  has  attractions, 
even  though  they  appeal  more  to  those  seeking  absolute 
i-est  and  a  persistent  sun.  To  those  of  us  wdio  have  come 
booked ^uid  eager  for  the  exhilaration  of  w^arfare,  which 
we  were  led  to  believe  was  to  begin  at  once,  the  inaction  of 
the  present  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  that  envelop 
this  sunbaked  rendezvous  are  wellnigh  insufferable.  Nor 
have  we  civilians  e»ven  the  poor  consolation  of  an  imme- 
diate environment  that  is  warlike.  The  camp  of  the  in- 
fantry is  about  three  miles  from  the  hotel,  while  the  artil- 
lery and  cavaliy  are  at  Port  Tampa,  nine  miles  awa}^ 

H(M'e,  at  the  hotel,  where  are  quartered  Generals  Shaf  ter 
{uid  Wade,  their  staffs,  and  the  mighty  army  of  war-corre- 
spondents, there  is  nothing  during  the  day  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  and  S[)ain  are  at  war. 

The  only  warlike  sound  within  my  hearing  during  the 
day  is  the  type-writer  in  the  AdjuLaiU-General's  office, 
which  is  the  room  adjoining  mine.  There  is  always  the 
click,  click,  click,  even  late  into  the  night,  and  occasional- 
ly the  muffled  voices  of  line-ofticers,  who  have  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  general  commanding,  and  lin- 
ger to  pump  his  aide  of  any  information  obtainable  on 
the  proposed  invasion  of  Cuba. 

But  at  night  one  might,  only  for  the  absence  of  women, 
fancy  one's  self  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  There  are  the 
halls,  and  the  oflice,  and  the  bar,  filled  as  you  remember 
them,  with  officers  in  uniform;  you  recognize  the  same 
gray  heads,  reciting  the  stories  of  their  valoi'ous  deeds 
to  awestruck  civilians  and  envious  second  -  lieutenants 
just  escaped  from  West  Point.  Here  comes  an  artillery 
officer  whose  lu'csence  of  mind  and  cool  nerve  once  saved 
battery  so-and-so;  and  there,  just  going  through  the  door, 
is  a  cavalry  captain  who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  kept  his 
troops  from  being  sw^allowed  up  out  "West;  and  all  around 
you  re-echoes  the  old  familiar  salutation,  "Well,  here's 
how." 

Upstairs  on  the  veranda  a  regimental  band  is  playing — 
a  good  band  too,  and  Tampa  seems  to  have  sent  all  its 
Cuban  men  and  women  to  applaud  the  alternative  rendi- 
tion of  national  and  Cuban  airs.  It  is  the  hour  of  the 
Cuban  maiden  and  the  American  officer.  Whether  or  not 
they  speak  in  a  common  tongue  is  immaterial.  Cuba 
libre  is  the  introductory  note,  and  the  band  and  the  in- 
sinuating semi-tropical  air  do  the  rest.  If  our  inclina- 
tions lie  in  the  way  of  ingratiation  with  the  gentler  sex, 
and  you  have  no  brass  buttons  on  your  coat,  you  might  as 
well  be  in  Jersey  City  or  in  Madrid.  It  matters  not  what 
the  civilian  has  done,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  a  civilian. 
The  supreme  concern  here  is  not  what  a  man  has  done, 
but  what  he  expects  to  do. 

The  life  here  changes  not  from  day  to  day  as  we  wait 
for  the  word  to  move.  There  is  the  repeated  visit  to  the 
several  camps  in  the  vague  hope  that  something  new  may 
develop,  and  yet  with  the  full  conviction  that  only  from 
AVashington  may  anything  new  be  expected.  The  only 
people  here  wdio  seem  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves are  the  Cubans.  They  appear  {ible  to  extract  more 
excitement  out  of  boredom  than  any  people  I  have  yet 
fallen  among.  If  you  w^ere  not  irremediably  convinced 
that  Havana  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  here, 
you  might  be  led  into  believing  that  a  Cuban  foi'ce  was 
to  march  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tampa. 

The  Cuban  is  the  only  warlike  figure  on  the  other- 
wise immediate  pastoral  landsca])e,  and  is  therefore  some- 
thing of  a  diversion.  In  groups  of  two,  three,  a  dozen, 
or  more  he  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  town,  sometimes 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  corners  denouncing  Spain  and 
deflecting  pedestrian  travel  into  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
middle  of  the  street,  sometimes  riding  up  and  down  the 
half-dozen  blocks  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  exhibiting 
his  new  insurgent  uniform  and  his  indifference  to  the 
stares  of  the  Cuban  girls  on  the  sidewalks.  If  you 
tramp  through  the  ankle-deep  sand  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  wliere  the  cigar  manufacturers  are  clustered, 
you  will  And  fewer  individuals  parading  and  blocking 
the  streets,  but  a  greater  number  of  flags,  Old  Glory 
above  the  Cuban,  nailed  to  the  gate  -  posts  and  the 
veranda  pillars. 

When  night  falls  the  hotel  becomes  the  common 
rendezvous.  Cuban  women  come  over  and  sing  "La 
Paloma"  and  other  songs  of  a  more  or  less  Latin  ex- 
traction, while  the  volunteers  render  Gomez  invaluable 
service  on  the  veranda,  just  the  other  side  of  the  military 
band,  where  the  girls  sit,  or  vanquish  Blanco  and  all  the 
Spanish  hosts  down  below  where  Scotch  or  rye  or  Bour- 
bon is  served  to  belligerents  or  paciticos  with  equal 
promptitude — provided  they  have  the  price. 

As  for  Tami)a,  the  town,  it  has  never  seen  such  pros- 
perous days.  Franklin,  the  main,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
street  of  consequence,  is  thronged  early  and  late  and  at 
all  time.  Those  who  have  no  business  obstruct  the 
wooden  sidewalks  while  they  discuss  the  good  luck  of 
those  that  have.  Meantime  a  stream  of  local  idlers  of 
both  sexes  wanders  from  bulletin-hoard  to  news-stand, 
and  from  news  stand  to  soda-water  fountain.  None  is  so 
lowly  as  to  be  haile<l  less  than  a  major,  and  one  need  but 
listen  to  the  modest  statements  advanced  at  the  many 
corner  lyceums  to  realize  w'hat  an  abundance  of  military 
genius  is  Avasting  its  life  here  among  the  orange-groves 
and  the  sand-fleas  of  Florida  unappreciated  by  the  War 
Department. 

But  all  this  is  from  the  superficial  and  more  or  less  face- 
tious view  point.  There  is  another  and  a  more  serious 
side  to  the  agitation  of  Tampa.  As  in  all  commotions,  the 
greatest  tuniult  is  on  the  surface.  Looking  upon  Tampa 
town,  one  might  if  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  reasona- 
bly expect  to  find  the  military  camps  in  a  literal  whirl  of 
preparation,  of  drilling,  of  manceuvring,  and,  in  leisure 
moments,  of  discussion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
camps  are  the  most  quiet  and  undisturbed  places  in  this 
vicinity — next  to  tlie  immediate  surroundings  of  the  hotel 
— where  ]Mr.  Plant's  pet  peacock  is  resting  its  voice. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  two  camps — one  for  the  infan- 
try and  one  for  the  artillery  and  cavahy.     If  you  visit 
{Continued  on  page  klk-) 
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WIGWAGS  FEOM  THE  BLOCKADE. 

INFoDERN  war  is  supposed  to 
be  rapid,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans think  "time  is  money," 
but  til  is  war  seems  to  be  tlie 
murder  of  time,  the  slow^ 
torture  of  opportunity. 

For  seven  long  days  and 
nights  1  have  been  steam- 
ing up  and  down  on  the 
battle-ship  Imca,  ten  miles 
off  tlie  harbor  of  Havana. 
Nothing  liappened.  'Hie 
Mayjioicev  got  on  the  land 
side  of  a  British  tramp  and 
warned  her  off,  and  a  poor 
Spanish  fishing  -  schooner 
from  Progreso,  loaded  with 
rotting  fish,  was  boarded 
by  a  boat's  crew  from  us. 
\Vhen  the  captain  saw  the 
becuthissed  and  bepistolled 
"tars"  he  became  badly  rat- 
tled, and  told  llie  truth 
about  Inmself.  A  Spaniard 
has  to  be  surprised  into  do- 
ing this.  He  Jiad  been  many 
days  out,  his  ice  w^as  gone, 
and  Ids  fish  were  "high." 
He  w^anted  to  make  Ha- 
vana, telling  the  boarding- 
officer  that  tlie  people  of 
Havana  were  very  hungry. 
He  had  been  boarded  live 
times  off  the  coast  by  our 
people;  so  the  lieutenant — 
who  had  just  gotten  out  of  bed,  by-the-w^ay— told  him  to 
take  his  cargo  of  odors  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  not  to 
come  back  ajiain. 

The  appalling  sameness  of  this  pacing  up  and  downi 
before  Havana  works  on  the  nerves  of  every  one,  from 
Captain  to  cook's  police.  We  n*  >  neglected  ;  no  one  comes 
to  see  us.  All  the  Key  West  trollej'-boals  run  to  the  Ad- 
miral's flag,  and  we  know^  nothing  of  the  outside.  We 
speculate  on  the  Flying  Squadron,  the  Oregon,  the  army, 
and  the  Spanish.  I  have  an  impression  that  I  was  not 
caught  yaung  enough  to  develop  a  love  of  the  sea,  which 
the  slmv  passage  of  each  day  re-enforces.  I  have  formed 
a  habit  of  damning  the  arniy  for  its  procrastination,  but 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  yearn  for  it.  I  want  to  hear  a 
"  shave-tail  "  bawl ;  I  want  to  get  some  dust  in  my  throat; 
I  want  to  kick  the  dewy  grass,  to  see  a  sentry  pace  in  the 
moonlight,  and  to  talk  the  language  of  my  tribe.  I  resist 
it;  I  suppress  myself;  but  my  liomely  okf  tirst  love  comes 
to  liaunt  me,  waking  and  sleeping —  yes,  even  when  I 
look  at  this  mountain  of  w^ar  material,  this  epitome  of 
modern  science,  with  its  gay  white  officers,  who  talk  of 
London,  Paris,  China,  and  Africa  in  one  breath.  Oh,  I 
know  I  shall  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  first  old  "  dough-boy  " 
or  "yellow -leg"  I  see,  and  I  don't  care  if  he  is  making 
bread  at  the  time! 

The  Morro  light  has  been  extinguished,  but  tw^o  pow^er- 
ful  searches  flash  back  and  forth  across  the  skv.  "Good 
things  to  sail  by,"  as  the  navigator  says.  "We  can  put 
them  out  when  the  time  comes."  Another  purpose  they 
serve  is  that  "Jackie"  has  something  to  swear  at  as  he 
lies  by  his  loaded  gun  — something  definite,  something 
material,  to  swear  at.  Also,  two  small  gunboats  devel- 
oped a  habit  of  runidng  out  of  the  harbo^-- not  very  far, 
and  wMth  the  utmost  caution,  like  a  boy  who  tantal- 
izes a  chained  bear.  And  at  places  in  the  town  arises 
smoke. 

"What  is  it?"  asks  the  captain  of  marines. 
"Big  tobacco-factories  working  over-time  for  us,"  re- 
plies Doctor  C  ran  dell. 

I  w^as  taken  down  into  the  machinery  of  the  ship.  I 
thought  to  find  in  it  some  human  interest.  Through 
mile  after  mile  of  underground  passages  I  crawled  and 
scrambled  and  climbed  amid  wdieels  going  this  way  and 
rods  plunging  that,  with  little  electric  lights  to  make 
holes  in  the  darkness.  JVIen  stood  about  in  the  overpower- 
ing blasts  of  heat,  sw^eating  and  greasy  and  streaked  with 
black— grave,  serious  persons  of  \superhuman  intelligence 
—men  who  have  succumbed  to  modern  science,  which  is 
modern  life.  Daisies  and  trees  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
mean  nothing  to  these  — they  know-  when  all  three  are 
useful,  wdiich  is  enough.  They  pulled  the  levers,  opened 
and  shut  cocks,  showered  coal  into  the  roaring  white 
hells  under  the  boilers ;  hither  and  yon  they  w^andered, 
bestowing  motherlike  attentions  on"  rod  and  pipe.  I 
talked  at  them,  but  they  developed  nothing  except  pre- 
occupied professionalism.  I  believe  they  fairly  worship 
this  throbbing  mass  of  mysterious  iron;  1  believe  they 
love  this  bewildering  power  which  they  control.  Its  prob- 
lems entrance  them ;  but  it  simply  stuns  me.  At  last  when 
I  stood  on  deck  I  had  no  other  impression  but  that  of 
my  own  feebleness,  and,  as  I  have  said,  felt  rather  stunned 
than  stimulated.  Imagine  a  square  acre  of 
delicate  machinery  plunging  and  whirling  and 
spitting,  with  men  crawling  about  in  its  demon 
folds!     It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  more. 

Don't  waste  your  sympathy  on  these  men  be- 
lowdecks— they  will  not  thank  you;  they  wdll 
not  even  understand  you.  They  are  "  modern  " 
—are  better  off  than  "Jackie"  and  his  poor 
wandering  soul— they  love  their  iron  baby,  so 
leave  them  alone  with  their  joy.  Modern  sci- 
ence does  not  concern  itself  about  death. 

The  loica  will  never  be  lost  to  the  nation  for 
want  of  care.  By  night  there  are  dozens  of 
trained  eyes  straining  int©  the  darkness,  the 
searches  are  ready  to  flash,  and  the  watch  on 
deck  lies  close  about  its  shotted  guns.  Not  a 
light  shows  from  the  loom  of  the  great  battle- 
ship. Captain  Evans  sits  most  of  the  time  on  a 
perch  upon  the  bridge,  forty  feet  above  the 
water-line.  I  have  seen  him  come  down  to  his 
breakfast  at  eight  bells  with  his  suspenders 
hanging  down  behind,  indfcating  that  he  had 
been  jumped  out  during  the  night. 

The  executive  officer,  Mr.  Rogers,  like  the 
machinery  dow^n  below,  never  sleeps.  Wander 
where  I  would  about  the  ship,  I  could  not  sit  a 
few  moments  before  Mr.  Rogers  would  flit  bv, 


rapid  and  ghostlike  —  a  w^ord  here,  an  order  there,  and 
eyes  for  everybody  and  everything.  Behind,  in  hot  pur- 
suit, came  stringing  along  dozens  of  men  hunting  for  Mr. 
Rogers;  and  this  never  seemed  to  let  up— midnight  and 
mid-day  all  the  same.  The  thought  of  what  it  must  be  is 
simply  horrible.  He  has  my  sympathy— nervous  prostra- 
tion will  l)e  his  reward— yet  I  greatly  fear  the  poor  man  is 
so  perverted,  so  dehumanized,  as  positively  to  like  his  life 
and  w^ork. 

Naval  officers  are  very  span  in  their  graceful  uniforms, 
so  one  is  struck  when\at  "  quarters  "  the  officers  com- 
manding the  turrets  appear  in  their  "dungaree,"  spotted 
and  soiled.  The  Iowa  has  six  turrets,  each  in  charge  of 
an  ofilcer  responsible  for  its  guns  and  hoisting-gear,  deli- 
cate and  complicated.  In  each  turret  is  painted,  in  a 
sort  of  Sam  Wei ler  writing,  ' '  Remember  the  Maine. "  The 
gun-captains  and  Uirret-men  acquire  a  strange  interest 
and  pride  in  their  charges,  hanging  about  them  con- 
stantly. 

Two  gun-captains  in  the  forw^ard  turret  used  to  sit  on 
the  great  brown  barrels  of  the  12-incli  rifles  just  outside  the 
posts,  guarding  them  with  jealous  cai-e;  for'it  is  a  "Jackie  " 
trick  to  look  sharply  after  his  little  spot  on  shipboard, 
and  to  promptly  fly  into  any  stranger  who  defiles  it  in  any 
way.  At  times  these  two  men  popped  back  into  their 
holes  like  prairie-dogs.  It  was  their  hope  and  their  home, 
that  dismal  old  box  of  tricks,  and  it  may  be  their  grave. 
I  was  going  to  die  with  them  there,  though  I  resolutely 
refused  to  live  wdtli  them.  However,  the  loira  is  unsink- 
able  and  unlickable,  and  the  hai'dware  on  the  forward 
turret  is  fifteen  inches  thick,  which  is  why  I  put  my  brand 
on  it.  So  good  luck  to  Lieutenant  Van  Duzer  and  his 
merry  men! 

"Jackie,"  the  prevailing  thing  on  a  man-of-war,  I  fail 
to  comprehend"  fully.  He  is  a  strong-visaged,  unlicked 
cub,  who  grumbles  and  bawls  and  fights,  ile  is  simple, 
handy,  humorous,  and  kind  to  strangers,  as  I  can  testify. 
The  nearest  he  ever  comes  to  a  martial  appearance  is  when 
he  lines  up  at  quarters  to  answer  "Here!"  to  his  name, 
and  there  is  just  where  he  doesn't  martialize  at  all.  He 
comes  barefooted,  hat  on  fifty  ways,  trousers  rolled  up  or 
down,  and  everything  blowing  wide.  He  scratches  his 
head  or  stands  on  one  foot  in  a  ragged  line,  which  grins 
at  the  spectators  in  cheerful  heedlessness,  and  he  looks 
very  much  gratified  when  it  is  all  over.  His  hope  is  for 
a  bang-up  sea-fight,  or  two  roaring  days  of  shore  liberty, 
wdien  he  can  "tear  up  the  peach"  with  all  the  force  of 
his  reckless  musculaiity. 

The  marine,  or  sea-soldier,  has  succumbed  to  modern 
conditions,  and  now  fights  a  gun  the  same  as  a  sailor-man. 
He  manages  to  retain  his  straight-backed -discipline,  but  is 
overworked  in  his  twofold  capacity.  This  "soldier  and 
sailor  too  "  is  a  most  interesting  man  to  talk  to,  and  I  wish 
I  could  tell  some  of  his  stories.  He  marches  into  the  in- 
terior of  China  or  Korea  to  pull  a  minister  out  of  the  fire 
—thirty  or  forty  of  him  against  a  million  savages,  but  he 
gets  his  man.  He  lies  in  a  jungle  hut  on  the  isthmus  or 
a  "dobie"  house  on  the  West  Coast  while  the  microbes 
and  the  "dogoes"  rage. 

But  it's  all  horribly  alike  to  me,  so  I  managed  to  desert. 
The  Gusliing,  torpedero,  ran  under  our  lee  one  fine  morn- 
ing, and  I  sneaked  on  board,  bound  for  the  flag-ship— the 
half-w^ay  station  between  us  and  Cayo  Ilueso.  We  plunged 
and  bucked  about  in  the  roaring  waves  of  the  Gulf,  and  I 
nearly  had  the  breakfast  shaken  out  of  me.  I  assure  you 
that  I  was  mighty  glad  to  find  the  lee  of  the  big  cruiser 
New  York. 

On  board  I  found  that  the  flag -ship  had  had  some 
good  sport  the  day  previous  shelling  some  working  par- 
ties in  Matanzas.  Mr.  Zogbaum  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis  had  seen  it  all,  note-book  in  hand.  I  was  stiff  with 
jealousy  ;  but  it  takes  more  than  one  fight  to  make  a  w^ar 
— so  here  is  hoping! 

FiiEDERic  Remington. 


THIS-BUSY 
-WORLD  - 


It  is  a  pity  to  be  grown  up  in  war-times.  The  3^ears  of 
indiscretion  are  at  a  premium  just  now^  See  how^  the 
college  boys  enjoy  our  present  distressful  complications! 
It  is  the  only  war  any  one  of  them  has  ever  seen,  and  they 
are  all  prompt  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Mature  persons 
who  overhear  the  war  talk  of  students  are  impressed  by 
its  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  ferocity.  How  the  college 
boys  drill!  How^  ready  they  are  to  contemplate  the  idea 
of  enlisting!  How^  disregardful  they  are  of  the  hazard  of 
leaving  their  livers  on  a  foreign  shore!  How  they  holler 
when  there  is  victory!  Staid  persons  who  celebrated  the 
battle  of  Manihi  by  taking  a  second  cup  of  coffee  for 
breakfast  as  they  read  the'^new^spaper  ought  to  be  soriy 
that  they  were  not  at  New  Ilaveri,  where,  the  paper  says, 


the  Yale  students,  roused  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  new^s- 
boys,  tumbled  out  of  bed  by  hundreds,  and,  clad  in  paja- 
mas and  nightshirts,  swarmed  about  the  college -yard, 
and  thence  to  the  city  common,  where,  still  scantily 
draped,  they  frantically  supervised  the  firing  of  a  saUite 
from  a  one-pounder,  under  control  of  an  oflicer  of  the 
Connecticut  Naval  Reserve.  That  was  the  way  to  feel 
about  Dewey's  victory;  but  grown-ups,  worse  luck,  don't 
feel  like  that  about  anything. 

Senor  Silvela,  whose  portrait  graces  this  page,  is  the 
member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  whose  speech,  made  in  the 
Cortes  on  April  80,  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  has 
been  a  basis  for  hope  of  the  early  conclusion  of  the  war. 
He  said  he  thought  that  war  with  the  United  States  w^as 
only  a  question  of  honoi";  that  Spain,  by  granting  autono- 
my in  Cuba,  had  given  up  all  her  rights  there  lliat  were 
worth  anything;  that  the  army  and  navy  would  certainly 
defend  her  honor  heroically,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Cortes  to  interfere  the  moment  the  duel  had  gone  far 
enough  for  honor  to  be  satisfied.  Commodore  Dewey's 
victory,  following  close  upon  the  disclosure  of  these  wise 
sentiments,  seems  to  give  the  occasion  for  action  in  the 
Cortes  in  accordance  w^itli  their  spirit.  There  is  no  sign 
of  it  yet,  however,  for  all  the  news  from  Spain  is  of  ex- 
treme confusion  and  the  substitution  of  emotion  for  com- 
mon-sense. 

Seiior  Silvela,  as  his  portrait  show^s  him,  will  not  seem 
to  the  Weekly's  readers  to  look  like  a  Spaniard.  He 
looks  like  a  man  of  discernment  and  well-balanced  facul- 
ties, and  quite  as  much  like  a  New-Englander,  or  any 
other  species  of  enlightened  American,  as  Mr.  Dingley 
does,  or  Mr.  Boutelle,  or  Mr.  Lodge. 

Our  other  Spanish  contemporaries,  wdiose  pictures  are 
here  given,  are  all  good-looking  men.  Admiral  Villamil, 
who  commands  the  Spanish  torpedo  squadron,  looks  less 
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S.  CRUISER   "TOPEKA,"   FORMERLY   "DIOGENES,"  BUILT    FOR 
PERUVIAN    NAVY. 


like  an  American  than  Seiior  Silvela,  but  the  outside  of 
him  is  certainly  ingratiating,  whatever  sentiments  his 
mind  may  harbor.  As  for  Admiral  Cervera,  who  com- 
mands the  Cape  Yerde  squadron,  we  must  all  hope  that, 
whatever  scrape  his  ships  may  get  into,  no  serious  per- 
sonal disaster  may  overtake  a  sea-dog  so  benevolent  and 
cheery. 

In  the  absence  of  details  of  Commodore  Dew^ey's  fight, 
no  American  naval  oflftcers  are  known  as  yet  to  have  had 
a  severer  experience  since  the  war  began  than  Lieutenant 
J.  J.  Knapp  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Henry  La  Motte,  who 
brought  the  Topeka  from  Falmouth,  England,  to  New 
York.  They  were  the  only  naval  officers  aboard  the  ves- 
sel. They  had  very  bad  weather,  bad  coal,  and  a  muti- 
nous crew,  and,  besides,  ran  the  risk  of  being  captured  by 
Spanish  cruisers.  The  Topeka  left  Falmouth  April  19, 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  with 
her  two  officers  pretty  nearly  on  their  last  legs  from  anx- 
iety, effort,  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  Topeka,  whose  portrait  is  here  given,  was  formerly 
the  Diogenes,  and  was  built  in  England  for  Peru  in  1883. 
Peru  failed  to  pay  for  her,  and  she  was  bought  for  the 
United  States  on  April  3.  She  is  250  feet  long,  35  feet  in 
extreme  brfeadth,  and  draws  21  feet  9  inches,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Knapp  thinks  she  can  make  18  knots.  She  is  now 
getting  ready  for  war,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

As  to  those  tw^o  bridges  on  the  Neio  York, 
about  which  there  w  as  a  note  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Weekly,  the  opinion  is  advanced  by  a 
person  who  assumes  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  ends  of  war-ships  that  only  flag-ships 
have  two  bridges,  and  that  the  duplication  is 
not  so  much  to  provide  against  the  destruction 
of  one  of  them  in  battle  as  to  afford  separate 
stamping-grounds  for  the  captain  of  the  ship 
and  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  both  of  whom  need 
to  know  wdiat  is  going  on,  and  each  of  whom 
has  his  ow-n  business  to  transact. 


Of  all  periodicals,  the  one  that  is  enjoying 
our  war  most  is  the  London  Saturday  Eeview, 
wdiich  is  taking  this  opportunity  to  free  its 
mind  about  the  Americans  in  general  and  those 
who  have  put  up  this  fight  in  particulnr.  If 
all  the  London  weeklies  w^ere  of  this  disposi- 
tion w^e  w^ould  not  like  it,  but  the  lieview  so 
nearly  has  a  Loudon  monopoly  of  that  sort  of 
censure  that  its  deliverances  promote  the  gay- 
ety  of  American  readers. 

In  the  present  status  of  British  sentiment 
our  w^ar  news  must  be  superlatively  diverting 
to  the  average  British  reader.     It  is  all  about 
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things  in  which  he  takes  the  liveliest  interest — war-ships, 
naval  battles,  and  the  management  of  concerns  far  from 
home.  He  must  hug  himself  every  morning  to  tliink  that 
all  this  entertainment  is  provided  for  liim  without  cost  to 
himself,  and  that  he  and  his  are  not  responsible  for  the 
working  out  of  all  the  complicated  problems  that  must 
result  from  "intervention."  To  see  Brother  Jonathan 
bite  off  a  huge  chunk  of  international  responsibility  and 
proceed  to  masticate  it — what  could  be  more  interesting 
than  that  to  John  Bull,  who  is  eternally  doing,  or  threat- 
ening to  do,  the  same  sort  of  thing  himself,  and  suffering- 
consequent  indigestion  in  some  part  of  his  comprehensive 
system. 

In  so  far  as  a  mere  civilian  can  understand  the  condi- 
tions under  which  some  regiments  of  the  National  Guard 
have  gone  to  war,  their  enlistment  has  been  so  contrived 
that  the  men  of  those  regiments  who  w^anted  to  go  have 
gone  and  those  wdio  felt  constrained  to  stay  at  home  have 
been  able  to  stay  at  home  without  embarrassment.  What 
confirms  this  impression  is  that  while  outcries  of  disap- 
pointment abound  from  valorous  persons  who  yearned  to 
enlist  and  couldn't,  there  is  no  considerable  volume  of 
lamentation  from  the  friends  of  soldiers  who  ought  not  to 
have  gone.  The  complaint  about  the  war  just  now%  so  far 
as  soldiering  is  concerned,  is  that  the  supply  isn't  neaily 
equal  to  the  demand.  If  another  naval  victory,  such  as 
at  this  writing  is  looked  for,  should  bring  the  whole  dis- 
turbance to  an  end,  it  w^ould  strain  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  provide  adequate  solace  for  about  a  hundred 
thousand  thwarted  heroes. 

Let  us  hope  that  Commodore  Dewey  will  withhold  his 
consent  absolutely  from  the  use  of  his  portrait  for  advertis- 
ing patent  medicines.  He  hails  from  Vermont,  as  we  have 
all  recently  learned,  and  Vermont  of  course  is  proud  of  him. 
But  she  is  sensitive  about  the  use  of  her  great  men's  pic- 
tures by  advertisers.  The  portrait  of  her  Governor,  Josiah 
Grout,  has  lately  figured  in  the  newspapers  in  coiuiection 
with  a  patent  medicine,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  (as 
lately  set  forth  in  the  Evening  Post)  that  Vermont  has  not 
liked  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  w^orth  a  good  deal  to  a 
patent-medicine  man  to  print  Commodore  Dewey's  por- 
trait with  the  statement,  "I  took  your  pills  at  Manila," 
or, "Admiral  Montojo  was  much  helped  by  the  use  of 
your  nerve  remedy  after  our  fight."  But  that  would  not 
do.     Vermont  would  not  like  it. 

Vermont,  b3"-the-way,  is  cutting  a  considerable  figure  in 
this  war.  If  one  man  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
bring  it  on,  it  was  her  Senator  Proctor,  who  went  to  Cuba 
and  made  a  report.  At  this  writing  the  man  wiio  has 
struck  the  hardest  blow  in  it  is  her  Commodore  Dewey. 

Commodore  Dewey  is  the  second,  or  perhaps  the  third, 
man  wdiom  w^e  have  lately  seen  jump  into  an  enormous 
publicity  in  a  single  day.     The  first  was  Bryan,  whom 
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millions  of  Americans  had  never  heard  of  when  he  was 
nominated  at  Chicago.  The  other  was  Robert  Fitzsim- 
mons.  But,  after  all,  Fitzsimmons's  rise  w^as  not  so  pre- 
cipitous; for  though  he  was  world-famous  the  instant  time 
was  called  on  the  prostrate  Corbett,  he  was  very  well 
known  before.  Before  the  fight  at  Manila  not  one  Amer- 
can  in  fifty  could  have  told  who  commanded  the  Pacific 
squadron.  Within  twenty-four  hours  that  same  ofticer 
was  perhaps  the  best-known  person  in  the  world.  After 
all,  for  advertising  purposes  it  is  hard  to  find  anything 
more  promptly  effectual  than  war. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  of  the  class  of  1869,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  long  standing  of  Secretary  Long.  lie  is 
fifty  years  old,  and  though  of  experience  as  a  man  of 
business,  is  understood  to  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
naval  concerns.  He  has  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  State  Senate,  was  a 
member  of  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses,  and 
was,  later,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  last  accounts,  had  left  Washington, 
after  closing  relations  with  the  Navy  Department,  and 
rounding  up  recruits  for  his  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men.    As  the  situation  is  represented  in  the  papers,  the 


rounding-up  process  consisted  chiefly  in  heading  applicants 
(>tt\  but  out  of  hundreds  of  volunteers  from  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East  who  offered,  about  twenty-five 
have  been  acce[)ted  and  will  join  the  regiment  at  San 
Antonio,  whither  Colonel  Wood  had  alieady  gone  to  look 
after  its  organization.  The  regiment  is  to  be  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  far  West — New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Okla- 
homa, and  the  adjacent  districts — but  report  says  that  the 
troopers  are  being  selected  with  great  care,  and  that  none 
but  docile  and  conscientious  cowboys  will  be  let  into  it. 
Colonel  Wood  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  no  mind,  it  seems, 
to  undertake  the  control  of  a  collection  of  wild  men,  but 
want  recruits  wdio  are  not  onl}^  active,  effleient,  and  used 
to  life  out-of-doors,  but  also  thoroughly  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline. 

Another  ambitious  soldier,  Mr.  William  Astor  Chanler, 
who  hunted  elephants  in  Africa,  and  WTote  a  good  book 
about  it,  recruited  a  regiment  in  New  York,  as  newspaper- 
readers  know,  and  w'as  most  anxious  to  go  with  it  wlier- 
ever  the  government  willed.  Sad  to  saj^  the  quota  of 
troops  that  New  York  was  authorized  to  contribute  was 
so  limited  that  there  is  as  yet  no  chance  for  Mr.  Chaider's 
regiment,  and  now  we  hear  that,  baffled  in  his  first  pur- 
pose, he  has  associated  with  himself  a  dozen  other  adven- 
turous spirits,  who  have  been  heard  of  at  Tampa  on  their 
way  to  join  the  insurgent  Cuban  army,  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  General  Lacret,  In  war  as  in  peace,  where  there's 
a  will,  and  sufficient  pecuniary  backing  to  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  w^ay.  A  man  who  could  lead  an  expedition  into 
Central  Africa  and  get  back  none  the  worse  will  probably 
find  the  climate  of  Cuba  in  the  rainy  season  salubrious  and 
even  bracing. 

One  of  the  earliest  war  notes  was  the  announcement  of 
the  purpose  of  General  Lew.  Wallace  to  take  the  field.  It 
seems  that  he  has  tried  faithfully  to  get  a  chance  to  fight 
again,  but  thus  far  admits  disappointment.  A  letter  from 
him  to  a  friend  in  Detroit  has  been  published,  in  which  he 
says  that,  finding  no  prospects  of  getting  an  appointment 
as  General,  he  tried  to  enlist  as  a  private,  and  even  offered 
$100  for  a  place  in  the  ranks,  but  was  told  that  men  over 
forty-five  years  old  could  not  be  accepted.  "  In  the  addi- 
tion to  the  argument  of  age  against  me,"  he  writes,  "it  is 
my  misfortune  now  to  have  been  a  Majpr-General." 

It  seems  pretty  rough  on  General  Wallace  that  he  is 
shut  out  from  winning  fuilher  military  laurels;  but  doulit- 
less,  when  we  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Armenians  and 
tackle  Turkey,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  him,  for  he  has 
been  to  Turkey,  and  knows  the  Sultan  and  the  roads. 

The  Sun  remarks  with  displeasure  on  the  attitude  of 
certain  Harvard  professors  towards  the  war,  and  the  ad- 
vice publicly  given  by  some  of  them,  notably  by  Professor 
C.  E.  Norton,  to  their  students  not  to  enlist,  for  the  reason 
that  "  this  is  an  inglorious  war."  Professor  Norton  is  an 
old  man,  and  the  old  men  who  find  satisfaction  in  our  war 
with  Spain  are  pretty  scarce.  It  is  worth  noting  that  an- 
other influential  Harvard  professor,  whose  special  know^- 
ledge  makes  his  opinions  about  the  war  somewhat  w^eight- 
ier  than  Professor  Norton's,  is  quoted  in  the  papers  as 
announcing  that  he  started  out  with  the  impression  that 
our  new  war  was  unnecessary  and  ill-advised,  but  that 
upon  further  investigation  and  further  thought  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  Professor  of  History.  He  finds  that  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba  has  worried  Uncle  Sam  off  and  on  for  nearly 
a  century,  that  we  have  hindei'ed  Cuban  freedom  far  more 
than  we' have  helped  it,  and  that  we  vetoed  the  likeliest 
attempt  to  get  Cuba  quit  of  Spain,  because  at  that  time  it 
did  not  suit  us  to  have  the  slaves  in  Cuba  freed.  Pro- 
fessor Hart  thinks  that  on  the  whole  we  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly forbearing.  His  investigations  and  conclusions 
are  set  forth  at  length  in  an  article  which  will  appear  in 
the  June  number  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  Harvard's  presi- 
dent. On  May  4  a  meeting  of  students  was  called  to  take 
action  about  buying  a  stand  of  colors  and  some  other 
present  for  the  new^  cruiser- //a?'m?'^  (nee  Paris).  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  president's  house,  and  Dr.  Eliot, 
standing  on  his  porch,  said  to  his  young  men  : 

In  the  present  crisis  I  counsel  you  to  act  with  certainty,  modera- 
tion, and  resolution,  and  I  uroo  you  all  to  show  that  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm which  lasts  by  the  year,  as  befits  Harvard  men,  and  which  is 
capable  of  enduring  wounds,  sickness,  and  death  for  our  country. 

(\'rtainly  those  words  have  no  uncertain  sound. 

Yale  is  to  give  her  cndser  two  Vicar-Maxim  guns. 
AVhat  Harvard's  gift  will  be  is  not  at  this  w^riting  deter- 
mined. 

The  only  college  lads  who  find  it  at  all  easy  to  get  a 
chance  to  fight  seem  to  be  those  who  are  already  members 
of  some  organization  of  the  National  Guard.  Chances 
for  the  rest  of  them  are  hardly  come  by.  It  is  reported 
that  eighteen  Princeton  men  out  of  fifty  who  wanted 
to  go  got  into  Battery  A  of  Philadelphia.  Yale's  Light 
Arfilleiy  Company  failed  to  convince  Governor  Cooke 
that  it  was  needed;  a  squad  of  Harvard  men,  including 
three  'varsity  oarsmen,  a  football  coach,  the  President  of 
the  Weld  Boat  Club,  the  Senior  class  poet,  an  editor  of  the 
CiimHon^  and  two  members  of  the  college  nine,  are  under- 
stood to  have  gone  to  Texas,  with  intention  of  breaking 
into  Lieutenant- Colonel  Roosevelt's  cavalry  regiment. 
Similar  news  items  come  from  all  the  other  colleges,  the 
substance  of  the  situation  being  that  many  feel  called, 
but  few  are  chosen. 

Governor  Pingree  of  Michigan  protests  against  abu^e 
of  members  of  the  State  militia  who  don't  volunteer.  He 
says  "the  man  who  has  a  dependent  family,  mother,  or 
sister  should  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  them.  To  vol- 
unteer is  easy  for  the  man,  but  hard  on  his  dependent  fanu- 
ly.  It  takes  more  courage  for  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  to  ask  for  his  discharge  than  to  volunteer."  That 
is  pretty  sensible  talk,  and  at  the  present  stage  of  hostili- 
ties, there  is  nothing  about  it  that  conflicts  with  sincere 
patriotism. 

One  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  getting 
ready  betimes  for  war  is  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter,  whose  adven- 
tures in  the  gi'ain  luarket  of  Chicago  have  furnished  so 
much  reading  for  l)uyei-s  of  newspapers.  While  the  gen- 
eral public  has  not  slaid  awake  nights  for  fear  that  Mr. 
Leiter  would  lose  some  money,  it  has  taken  a  benevolent 
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interest  in  his  concerns,  and  has  wanted  to  know  how  he 
\vas  coming  out.  So  far  as  the  information  distributed  in 
the  public  prints  may  be  trusted,  it  appears  that  he  has 
come  out,  and  come  out  considerably  ahead.  No  authori- 
tative report  based  on  examination  of  his  account-books 
has  been  published,  but  Chicago  seems  to  have  satisfied 
itself  that  he  has  sold  out  a  large  share  of  his  wheat  at 
prices  which  insured  due  remuneration  for  all  the  intel- 
lectual labor  which  his  transactions  involved.  The  re- 
port that  he  and  his  father  now  feel  the  need  of  recupera- 
tion and,  when  their  labors  are  complete,  will  presently 
go  on  their  travels  to  other  continents  is  entirely  credible, 
tfhough  assurance  cannot  here  be  given  of  its  truth. 

A  Pennsylvania  contemporary  yields,  somewhat  indi- 
rectly, the  idea  that  the  dotted  lines  of  the  pattern-sheet 
supplement  of  Harper's  Bazar  would  give  the  Naval 
Strategy  Board  some  excellent  ideas  for  the  courges  of 
predatory  cruisers.  The  coimtry  must  use  all  its  resources 
in  times  like  these. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  relations  be- 
tw-een  American  and  British  civil  engineers  are  particu- 
larly intimate  and  friendly.  In  1889  the  members  of  the 
three  great  American  engineering  societies,  civil,  mining, 
and  mechanical,  \veve  invited  by  the  civil  engineer  so- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  to  be  its  guests  in  England  for  a 
week.  The  invitation  w\as  accepted  in  such  force  that  a 
steamer  was  chartered  to  carry  the  Americans  to  Liver- 
pool. There  their  visit  was  made  much  of,  and  on  the  day 
they  inspected  the  Liveipool  docks  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  was  decked  in  holiday  flags  in  their  honor.  The 
whole  entertainment  was  very  handsomely  carried  out, 
and  strongly  impressed  the  American  visitors. 

The  following  year  nearly  five  hundred  English  and 
German  metallurgical  engineers  and  ironmasters  were  en- 
tertained for  a  montli  in  this  coinitry.  Later  the  Chicago 
Fair  brought  these  professional  brethren  together  in  large 
numbers,  and  since  then  many  American  railroad  engi- 
neers and  naval  architects  have  attended  gatherings  of  en- 
gineers in  England. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  the  visit  of  the  American 
engineers  to  England  in  1889  is  the  silver  casket  which 
w^as  sent  a  year  ago  Christmas  to  Mr.  James  Forrest,  secre- 
tary of  thelnstitution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain, 
by  some  of  his  professional  friends  in  this  country  who 
remembered  his  efforts  to  make  their  visit  pleasant.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  the  casket  and  its  inscrip- 
tion, 

"One  root,  two  bi-anches:    one  tongue,  two  flags." 

The  inscription  admirably  expresses  a  sentiment  which 
was  never  so  strong  or  so  general  as  it  is  to-day. 


Engineers  who  apply  for  membership  in  Engineers' 
clubs  usuall}^  send  in  with  their  applications  a  statement 
of  the  professional  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 
A  friend  of  the  Weekly  in  Philadelphia  says  that  the 
Philadelphia  Engineers'  Club  lately  admitted  an  appli- 
cant whose  statement  was  brief  enough  to  be  worth  not- 
ing.    It  was  merely  this: 

I  have  designed  a  concentrating  plant  and  built  a  machine-shop, 
&c.,  &c.  Thomas  A.  EnisON. 

The  efrcpteras  are  mighty  comprehensive,  as  the  Week- 
ly's informant  sus^gests.     It  was  a  case  of  ^'  good  wine 


needs  no  bush 


E.  S.  Martin. 
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A     YANKEE     IN     SPAIN. 

I.__ON    THE    SPANISH    FRONTIER. 

BY  POULTNEY  F.  T  G  E  LO  W.— I  L  L  U  S  T  R  AT  E  D  W  I  T  II  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


Tlien  tlie  courtly  Spanisli  official  said  he  must  tax  our 
bikes  according  to  law,  just  as  thougii  they  were  a  com- 
mercial importation,  but  he  hastened  to  add,  smilingly, 
ihat  this  was  a  mere  formality,  because  the  amount  we 
now  paid  would  be  refunded  on  taking  our  bikes  out  of 
the  countr^^  This  seemed  eminently  reasonable,  so  we 
cheerfully  handed  over  the  amount,  a  few  dollars  on  each 
machine,  and  proceeded  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
ease  with  which  we  had  passed  an  ordeal  which  had  been 
previously  pictured  to  us  as  rather  vexatious. 

I  may  anticipate  by  remarking  that  we  did  not  get  our 
money  refunded,  because  in  order  to  do  so  the  travel- 
ler must  return  by  the  same  custom-house  through  which 
he  originally  entered  the  country.  We  were  therefore 
mulcted  on  both  frontiers;  but  it  w^as  well  worth  all  we 
paid. 

We  were  all  anxious  to  spend  the  night  in  the  frontier 
village  of  Irun,  so  as  to  be  able  to  mount  our  wheels  at  the 
very  first  mile-stone  from  the  frontier,  and  not  miss  one 
moment  of  Spanish  road  -  side  life.  I  made  inquiries, 
therefore,  of  a  highly  respectable  if  not  bishoplike  look- 
ing Basque  as  to  the  inns  of  Iiun,  and  was  told  with 
some  warmth  that  they  were  very  good,  particularly 
the  one  at  which  he,  the  clerical- looking  stranger,  habit- 
ually stopped.  I  should  have  been  more  affected  by  the 
courtesy  of  this  gentleman  if  I  had  not  subsequently 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  winking  at  a  companion,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  "  This  means  pesetas  for  me." 

At  Irun  our  newly  made  acquaintance  w^as  effusively  use- 
ful. He  carried  our  valises,  bullied  the  porters,  explained 
matters  for  us  to  the  customs  officers,  and  offered  us 
many  services,  which  would  have  been  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  proverbial  courtesy  of  Spain  had  I  not  mean- 


CATIIEDRAL,   SAN    SE 13  AST  I  AN. 


TOWARDS  the  middle  of  March,  1898.  facts  as  well 
as  newspapers  hinted  at  a  breach  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  LTnited  States.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  my  health  required  Looking  after,  and 
what  more  natural  tiian  a  trip  through  Spain  on  a  bi- 
cycle. This  I  broached  to  two  equally  eager  souls,  with 
the  result  that  within  forty- eight  hours  fi'otn  our  first  dis- 
cus^^ion  of  the  plan  three  Yaid^ees,  with  bikes  of  Yankee 
make,  presented  themselves  to  a  gathering  of  Spanish 
frontier  guards,  local  police,  soldiers,  railway  otficials, 
and  officers  of  the  Castilian  customs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  usual  gathering  of  citizens  in  cloaks  thrown  across 
their  noses^  who  were  mendicants,  hidalgos,  smugglers, 
or  brigands. 

For  the  future  cyclist  in  Spain,  let  me  mention  that  the 
formalities  on  entering  that  country  are  not  vexatious — 
not  so  bad  as  in  Russia.  At  the  last  station  of  France, 
Hendaye,  we  had  a  lead  seal  affixed  to  each  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  chief  of  customs  politely  but  forcibly  pointed 
out  to  us  that  we  must  on  no  account  remove  that  seal, 
for  otherwise  the  machine  would  be  taxed  on  returning 
across  the  Frencii  frontier. 

We  promised  cheerfully.  At  the  time  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  first  Spanish  peasant  who  cleaned  oui 
bikes  would  carefully  cut  off  this  custom-house  seal  as  an 
apparent  nuisance. 


IN    THE    BASQUE    COUNTRY-FHIENDI.Y    NATIVFIS. 


We  pass(  d  three  sentries  in  our  walk,  w^ere  not  chal- 
lenged, and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  camera  I  carried 
in  my  hands.  We  were  watched  with  some  curiosity, 
which  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  my  two  melodious 
companions  apostrophized  the  blue  Atlantic  by  singing 
a  duet  that  w^ould  have  disarmed  a  Prussian  gen- 
darme. At  any  rate,  I  noted  that  the  first  battery,  af- 
ter leaving  the  town,  consisted  of  six  muzzle  -  loading 
guns  of  small  calibre,  perhaps  three -inch.  They  were 
made  in  1844,  and  I  presume  are  used  exclusively  for 
saluting  x^mp^^s^'S.  Further  on  I  jiassed  six  modern 
breech-loading  Krupps,  which  appeared  to  constitute  all 
the  artillery  defence  of  this  port.  There  were  places  pre- 
pared for  six  more  pieces,  excellent  positions,  fiom  which 
the  guns  had  been  removed  many  years  ago — perhaps 
they  were  needed  in  Cuba. 

We  passed  many  tablets  marking  the  burial-places  of 
British  officers  who  had  been  killed  here  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon — the  chiselling  was  clean,  as  thougli  done  to-day. 
Hard  by  were  some  of  the  garrison  w^ashing  clothes,  with 
whom  we  exchanged  good-day  and  inquired  our  way 
about.  I  took  a  photograph  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
vacant  gun  platform,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing ihis  military  novelty  to  a  curious  world,  as  to  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  Spanish  military  indifference  at  a 
time  when  the  American  press  was  talking  of  why,  when 
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while  beamed  tiiat  this  amiable  man  was  a  professional 
tout  between  the  two  frontiers,  living  mostly  by  his  wits 
at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  stranger. 

We  had  th(M-efore  little  difficulty  in  persuading  our- 
selves th;U,  after  all,  a  frontier  town  is  never  tyiucal  of 
a  country,  that  the  inns  of  Irun  are  vile,  the  population 
mostly  hiwless,  and  that  w^e  had  better  push  on  immedi- 
at(^ly  U)  the  uvxt  town,  San  Sebastian,  which  was  ordy  an 
houV  or  so  further  on,  and  which  we  could  readily  reach 
before  IxMitime.  Without  saying  anything  of  my  purpose 
to  our  officious  friend,  who  was  laboring  fondly  over  our 
luggage  in  anticipation  of  a  fat  reward  in  tlieshape  of  his 
hot(d  bill.  I  purchased  three  tickets  for  San  Sebastian,  and 
left  behind  me  on  the  platform  of  Irun  a  man  who  could 
not  have  looked  sadder  if  he  had  received  order  to  embark 
for  Havana. 

San  Sebastian  is  the  summer  capital  of  the  Spanish 
court  and  all  the  diplomatic  world  of  Spain.  It  is  so 
far  from  Madrid  that  the  court  generously  makes  the 
foreign  dii)lomats  guests  of  the  nation  during  the  hot 
season— that  is  to  say,  pays  their  boaixl  and  lodging  bills 
all  the  time  it  is  absent  from  the  capital.  It  is  a  most 
generous  act,  considering  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Trea- 
sury. Perhaps,  however,  the  court  is  not  altogether  selfish 
in  the  matter,  for  Madrid  in  the  hot  months  is  as  bad  as 
San  Antonio  or  Washington,  and  the  government  w^ould 
rather  go  into  bankruptcy  any  day  than  have  to  keep 
office-hours  in  the  capital  during  August. 

Mv  first  business,  on  waking  up  next  morning  in  this 
pretty  little  seaport, was  to  climl)  up  to  the  fort  protecting 
the  harbor,  and  see  what  sort  of  defences  there  were.  The 
town  plaved  an  important  role  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  when  Wellington  finally  drove  the  forces  of  the 
great  Nai)oleon  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Indeed,  hardly 
a  town  on  the  line  of  our  bicycle  ride  but  has  been  fought 
over,  if  not  besieged  and  sacked,  during  the  Napoleonic 
invasion. 
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Spanish  war-ships  were  under  way  ostensibly  to  head  off 
an  American  move  in  tlie  Antilles,  and  when  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  civilians 
from  all  fortified  places.  Had  we  acted  near  any  mili- 
tary phice  of  France  or  Russia  as  we  did  at  San  Sebas- 
tian we  would  have  been  brought  before  the  military 
governor  of  the  place,  our  camera  would  have  been  con- 
tiscated,  oui"  identity  would  have  been  established,  and 
we  might  have  regarded  ourselves  as  lucky  if  nothing- 
worse  happened  than  being  escoi-ted  across  the  frontier. 

But  how  far  our  immunity  sprang  from  proverbial 
governmenlal  indifference,  and  how  far  from  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  1  cannot  say. 

It  was  our  next  business  to  learn  something  about  the 
road  to  Tolosa.  and  beyond,  and  to  get  started  on  our  jour- 
ney. First  we  visited  every  shop  in  the  town  suspected 
of  harboring  a  map.  There  was  no  such  thing  to  be  pro- 
cured. We  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  so 
we  hunted  up  the  president  of  the  principal  cycling 
chib  in  the  town,  called,  I  believe,  the  Yeloz  Club  i)(mos- 
tiiirra.  AVe  were  received  with  every  token  of  good- 
will, and  shown  the  ample  quarters  of  the  fraternity. 
There  were  many  ribbons  and  other  trophies  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  we  were  assured  that  they  indicated  tri- 
umphs in  the  Spanisli  cycling  world.  The  club  has  sev- 
enty-five members,  but  amongst  them  no  names  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  derivation.  1  counted  fifty  machines  in  excellent 
order,  but  nearly  all  of  French  and  German  make.  There 
was  not  a  single  American  amongst  them,  and  only  one  or 
tw^o  Englisli. 

1  asked  if  they  did  much  touring.  Oh  yes,  they  were 
great  tourists;  they  often  went  to  Tolosa.  I  said  we 
were  bound  across  Spain  by  way  of  Madrid,  and  asked 
tiieni  if  they  could  tell  me  where  I  could  purchase  a 
map.  They  could  not.  They  regarded  my  question  as 
they  might  have  done  a  request  for  a  chart  to  the  moon. 
I  asked  about  the  Spanish  Touring  Club.  Yes,  it  existed, 
but  it  had  not  yet  published  anything  that  could  assist 
the  cycling  tourist.      Then,  in  some  discouragement  of 
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spirit,  I  asked  if  there  was  any  member  of  the  club  who 
could  give  me  some  advice  regarding  the  inns  at  the 
small  places  along  our  route,  at  least  so  far  as  the  next 
large  town.  Oh  yes,  senor;  we  have  a  member  who 
knows  all  the  roads.  So  to  him  we  went  hopefully.  He 
evidently  was  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  soon  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  roads  beyond  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  the  town.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  roads,  and  consequently  looked  up  to  as  an 
authority  by  those  of  the  club  whose  touring  ambition  was 
limited  to  a  run  of  an  afternoon.  He,  however,  politely 
referred  us  to  the  committee  on  geography,  or  some  such 
comprehensive  subject,  who  would  surely  tell  everything 
about  every  part  of  Spain,  for  that  was  his  hobby. 

Still  optimistic,  we  journeyed  to  his  home.  He  was  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  was  at  his  oftice.  He  knew  the  high- 
road to  Tolosa;  but  beyond  the  country  of  the  Basques 
he  knew  nothing,  nor  of  any  one  who  did.  The  begin- 
ning of  our  venture  was  therefore  discouraging  enough. 
We  could  procure  neither  maps  nor  information  as  to 
where  we  might  hope  for  sleeping  quarters  on  the  way. 
We  were  in  the  enemy's  country,  without  guide,  and  with 
only  our  helplessness  to  commend  us  to  the  good  ottices  of 
the  inhabitants.  Our  bikes  proved,  after  all,  our  best 
passports,  for  they  were  to  the  average  Spaniard  con- 
clusive evidence  that  we  were  of  the  genus  known  all  over 
Europe  as  the  *'  mad  Englishman." 

My  tw^o  companions  were  songsters  and  poets — they  be- 
lieved in  a  special  providence  for  members  of  their  craft. 
George  DevoU  sang  tenor,  while  Edwin  Isham  w^as  bary- 
tone. No  Spaniard  ever  suspected  them  of  being  Yankee; 
for  the  American,  to  their  mind,  is  a  sordid,  money-loving, 
swaggering  monster,  who  hates  music  and  all  things  ele- 
vating. Of  course  we  could  not  lie  about  our  nationality 
— at  least  not  directly.  At  ihe  same  time  it  would  have 
been  unpleasant  to  have  had  our  legal  residence  labelled 
upon  us.  We  usually  evaded  a  direct  answer ;  or,  better 
still,  the  tuneful  duo  lifted  up  a  heavenly  note  or  two. 
When  pressed,  however,  I  occasionally  answered  that 
DevoU  was  from  Boston,  of  English  extraction,  and  that 
Isham  was  from  Dunkirk— not  necessarily  New  York, 

The  man  who  caught  us,  however,  and  nearly  spoilt 
our  trip,  was  an  English  non-conformist  parson  on  a  Cook's 
ticket  at  Valladolid.  He  was  communicative,  and  so  was 
Edwin.  We  were  off  our  guard  in  the  public  room  of  the 
inn,  and  part  of  the  talk  I  lecall  was  somewhat  like  this: 

"  Was  the  road  bad?     Well,  I  should  smile!" 

"Say,  George,  just  get  on  to  the  garlic  in  this  tortilla!" 

"You  can  bet  your  sweet  life  that  I  mean  to  sleep  to- 
night; and  Fm  going  to  hit  the  bolster  P.D.Q." 

"Yes;  but  what's  the  matter  with  a  walk  around  the 
block  first?" 

And  so  the  jargon  rolled  colloquially  after  a  fashion 
heard  nowhere  in  England,  and  cultivated  most  assidu- 
ously by  the  philologist  of  the  Bowery.  The  English- 
man listened  for  a  w^hile  in  a  state  of  puzzled  interest, 
then  cautiously  asked  of  the  fluent  tenor, "  You  are  Amer- 
ican, I  believe?" 

"You're  right  there — yes,  sirreebob — "  George  was 
going  on  to  say  more,  when  a,  well  directed  kick  under 
tiie  table  checked  the  course  of  inconsiderate  confession, 
and  George  stammered  out  something  about  some  prehis- 
toric ancestors,  which,  fortunately  for  his  soul,  was  not 
completed,  for  the  inquisitive  Englishman  found  that  he 
was  late  for  the  night  express.  We  spent  that  evening 
quaking  every  time  the  door  rattled.  It  was  lucky  for  us 
that  the  Englishman  was  in  a  hui-ry. 


NEWS    FROM  THE   KLONDIKE. 

[Letter  and  Map  from  tub  Spkoial  Corrksponbknt  of 
"Hakper's  Weickly."] 

Dawson,  March  W. 

To-MORROW  morning  the  last  dog-team  starts  that  will 
probably  reach  the  outside  world,  and  with  it  goes  the 
only  sensational  news  of  the  winter.  It  is  equalled  only 
by  the  first  strike  of  gold  in  the  Bonanza  "Moose  Pas- 
ture," and  later  of  the  big  nuggets  on  the  steep  hill-side 
along  Skookum  and  Eldorado. 

It  was  the  tenderfoot,  or  "chee-chah-ko,"  as  he  is  called, 
who  on  Bonanza  had  not  the  sense  to  stop  at  bed  rock, 
but  kept  right  on  down,  and  found  the  rich  pay.  So  it  is 
a  chee-chah-ko  who  has  sunk  a  hole  thirty-eight  feet  deep 
on  an  island  in  the  Yukon  itself  and  found  rich  pay. 
Monte  Cristo  is  now  the  name  of  the  island,  and  it  lies  on 
the  Yukon  eighteen  miles  above  Dawson. 

Two  Norwegians  went  to  work  there  in  the  winter  cut- 
ting logs  for  the  mills.  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
to  get  dirt  for  the  roof  for  their  cabin.  It  occurred  to 
them  to  pan  out  some  dirt,  and  they  found  colors.  They 
went  deeper,  and  continued  to  find  colors.  There  was  no- 
thing  extraordinary  in  this.  The  banks  of  the  Yukon  and 
its  long  tributaries  have  long  been  known  to  contain  gold, 
and  they  have  att'orded  good  pay  both  on  Stewart  Eiver, 
and  on  Cassiar  Bar  in  the  Lew  es.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Bates  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  third  Norwegian,  went 
to  work,  striking  on  a  creek,  as  yet  unnamed,  close  by.^ 
The  four  are  partners.  The  Norwegians  kept  on  boring' 
until  they  had  sunk  thirty-eight  feet,  when  they  reached 
bed-rock.  Here  they  made  three  "  pans."  The  first  con- 
tained $2  40  ;  the  second,  $4  60  ;  the  third,  $6  65.  When 
they  reached  Dawson  the  Commissioner  would  not  let 
them  record.  They  then  went  to  the  oftice  of  Mr.  Wade, 
the  Crown  Prosecutor,  for  advice.  The  Inspector  of 
Mines,  Mr. McGregor,  was  there  then,  and  would  not  believe 
the  story  until  affidavit  was  made.  Thereupon  the  two 
officials  went  to  the  island  personally  to  investignte  for 
themselves.  The  Norwegians  would  not  let  them  take  off 
the  dump,  but  insisted  on  making  another  boring.  Then 
Wade  and  McGregor  went  down,  picked  up  the  earth, 
and  at  first  pan  found  $8.  Three  hundred  men  started  in 
a  stampede,  and  the  whole  island  is  now^  staked  off,  two 
hundred  feet  being  allowed  clear  across  the  river.  To- 
morrow more  will  start  for  the  scene  of  the  find,  prepared 
to  sink  a  hole  in  the  next  island  below,  in  accordance  with 
a  new  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  that  a  hole  must  act- 
ually be  sunk  before  a  discovery  can  be  recorded.  The 
Yukon  through  its  entire  length  is  strewn  with  islands, 
and  if  the  other  holes  turn  ouflike  the  first,  millions 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  river,  for  the  width  of  the  pay 
streak  will  be  that  of  a  great  river,  not  that  of  a  trickling 
brook  like  Eldorado.     The  width  of  the  Monte  Cristo  is 
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five  or  six  hundred  yards.  The  whole  country  seems 
underlaid  with  gold.  Quartz  is  being  discovered  every- 
wliere,  some  of  which  assays  |80  to  the  ton,  and  in  rich- 
ness and  quantity  may  equal  the  placer.  Next  summer 
it  may  be  shown  that  from  Eldorado  along  the  divide 
parallel  with  the  Bonanza  the  bed  of  an  old  river  with 
gravel  ninety  feet  thick  and  a  mile  wide  will  be  traced,  as 
some  claim  it  hiis  been,  to  within  four  miles  of  Dawson. 
The  deposits  of  quartz  gold  found  in  the  bench  claims 
along  Eldorado,  cropping  out  on  Bonanza  at  the  Skoo- 
kums,  and  cropping  out  in  spots  lower  down,  may  have 
been  sloughed  from  this  river-bed.  There  are  certainly 
at  least  three  distinct  deposits  of  placer  gold  here— that 
on  the  deep  bed-rock  of  the  creek,  another  on  the  present 
beds  of  the  creeks  where  there  is  anything  to  hold  it,  and 
still  another  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills.  The  wear- 
ing down  of  the  hills  has  been  enormous;  the  rounded 
domes  and  ridges  are  indicative  of  this.  All  mining  ex- 
periences seem  to  be  reversed  in  this  land  of  surprises. 
It  is  the  tenderfoot  always,  of  course,  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  wiio  blunders  on  the  hidden  wealth,  verifying  the 
old  maxim  that  "Gold  is  where  it  is  found." 

'I'here  is  a  scarcity  of  money  here  that  contrasts  strange- 
ly with  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country. 
Men  are  working  at  good  rates  of  wages,  but  their  pay, 
like  that  of  the  mine-owners,  lies  frozen  on  the  dumps, 
and  will  not  be  unlocked  till  spring.  Money  commands 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Bank-notes  are  at  a  premium. 
Gold-dust  passes  current  in  the  stores  at  |17  to  the  ounce. 
Its  coining  value  is  about  $1 5  to  ^19.  It  is  received  in  large 
amounts  at  only  $15  50.  Exchange  on  New  York  at  the 
N.  A.  T.  Co.  has  been  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  with  six 
per  cent,  until  the  1st  of  July,  because  use  is  had  of  the 
money  outside  several  months  sooner  than  the  return  can 
reach  Dawson.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  all  who  send 
money  here  send  nothing  but  a  certificate  of  deposit  in  a 
well-known  New  York  bank,  made  payable  to  a  person 
here.     This  certificate  commands  a  premium. 

The  utmost  confusion  reigns  in  the  office  of  the  Gold 
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Commissioner.  Recording  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day  claims 
from  all  parts,  it  has  been  a  physical  impossibility  for 
him  to  determine  facts  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
oatli  taken  by  the  applicant  states  that  gold  has  been  found. 
Perjury  lias  become  a  thing  not  given  a  second  thought. 
A  lady  of  presumed  respectability  recorded  two  claims  as 
having  been  staked  by  herself  the  same  day.  One  was 
twenty-five  miles  up  Henderson  Creek,  the  other  w^as  on 
Nine-Mile  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  up  Indian  River.  The 
two  claims  were  not  less  than  eighty-five  miles  apart.  She 
confessed  to  the  perjury,  and  was  forgiven  to  the  extent  of 
losing  her  claims,  instead  of  forfeiting  all  her  rights  and 
acquisitions  in  the  district,  the  extreme  penalty  for  such 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws.  The  Commissioner  seems 
to  have  taken  piiy  on  those. who,  for  instance,  on  stam- 
pedes like  that  at  "Rose-bud,  staked  out  by  candle-light,  so 
that  he  now  requires  not  the  oath  that  gold  was  found, 
but  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  deponent  has  not,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  infringed  on  the  rights  of  any  other 
person. 

The  booming  creeks  have  been  gone  over  wdth  tape  mea- 
sures and  fractions  without  end  staked  out  and  recorded. 
In  many  cases  no  fractions  existed.  On  Hunker  a  180- 
foot  fraction  was  recorded,  and  when  a  survey  came  to  be 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  original  claim,  it  proved  to  be 
150  feet  short  itself.  On  Sulphur  two  fractions  were  re- 
coided,  and,  on  the  Conunissioner's  certificate,  sold.  One 
claim  proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  all  right,  so  the  buyer 
did  not  go  the  two  miles  to  the  other.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  was  supposed  to  be  there.  I  myself  measured 
the  fraction,  and  it  was  a  scant  fifty.  Likewise  No.  31- 
above  on  Sulphur  was  left  out  in  the  stampede;  but  some 
one  discovering  the  fact  recorded  it,  sold  it  to  Alex  Mac- 
donald  for  $3000,  and  left  for  Dyea.  There  was  a  similar 
case  on  Hunker.  On  Too- Much-Gold  No.  4-below  is 
staked  out  into  the  Klondike;  but  there  is  no  No.  5-belovv 
recorded,  showing  that  all  some  one  wanted  was  a  certifi- 
cate, not  a  claim.  It  has  been  undoubtedly  offered  for  sale 
outside.  Single  men  have  staked  whole  creeks  and  parts 
of  creeks,  given  the  numbers  out  to  record  for  an  interest, 
or  sold  the'n umbers  at  $15  or  $20  each.  Dominion  Creek 
is  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  The  Commissioner,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  allowed  two  discoveries  five  miles  apart. 
Staking  began  up  and  down.  It  met  in  the  thirties,  and 
some  claims  were  recorded  twice.  Then  the  staking  of  frac- 
tions began,  and  continued  until  there  were  more  holding 
claims  on  Dominion  than  there  were  claims  on  the  whole 
creek.  Thereupon  the  books  were  closed  on  fractions 
there  until  a  survey  can  be  made.  According  to  the  law% 
three  days  are  allowed  for  the  first  ten  miles,  and  a  day 
for  each  additional  ten  miles  from  Dawson.  A  man  who 
has  been  prospecting  his  claim  starts  to  record.  A  stam- 
peder,  who  has  been  watching,  stakes  the  creek  out,  staking 
over  the  prospect  holes,  gets  to  Dawson,  and  records  be- 
fore the  other  arrives.  The  Commissioner  receives  the 
protest,  and  the  claim  is  tied  up  until  no  one  knows  when. 
The  same  men,  usually  saloon  rounders,  have  recorded 
again  and  again  under  different  names,  and  the  man  with 
the  protest  goes  about  with  his  complaint  to  serve,  and 


loses  time,  money,  and  patience — perhaps  his  claim  as 
well — yet  the  law  distinctly  provides  that  continuous  work 
on  the  claim  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  without  record. 

The  Commissioner  has  honestly  endeavored  to  punish 
those  who  have  thus  infracted  the  law^s,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  detect  the  offenders.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
old  miner,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find  out  if  he  had 
anything  before  he  recorded,  has  been  obliged  to  record 
first  and  prospect  afterwards,  or  else  sit  back  in  helpless 
bewilderment  at  the  flood  of  speculative  miners  who  have 
poured  into  the  country  hitherto  regarded  as  his  own,  and 
who  have  introduced  the  new  method  of  getting  gold  by 
the  axe  and  pencil  instead  of  by  the  pick  and  shovel. 

The  speculative  craze  seized  the  community,  and  thou- 
sands of  claims  weie  bonded  and  sent  out  to  sell.  Few 
had  any  faith  in  their  success,  knowing  the  small  extent 
to  which  the  creeks  had  been  prospected.  The  conserva- 
tive ones  did  not  believe  that  men  with  any  considerable 
amou!it  of  money  to  invest  would  do  so  without  investi- 
gation in  person  or  by  trusted  representatives.  We  did 
not  even  know  whether  we  were  longer  subject  of  thought 
on  the  outside;  but,  with  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  report 
has  come  of  sales  at  prices  that  are  a  surprise  here,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  those  who  have  been  holding  back 
have  been  getting  aboard,  and  the  last  dog-teams  have 
been  taking  out  hundreds  of  claims,  mostly  on  little  known 
creeks,  but  some  good  properties.  The  result  of  the  win- 
ter's prospecting,  meagre  as  it  has  been,  has  been  to  com- 
pel us  to  doubt  if  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  wild-cat 
claims  on  Sulphur  and  Dominion.  Some  that  went  out 
first  and  were  bonded  at  $1000,  and  regarded  as  distinctly 
"  wild-cat,"  are  now  worth  to-day  $15,000  in  here. 

Attention  perhaps  should  be  called  to  a  publication  that 
has  emanated  from  here,  which  it  would  be  paying  an 
extravagant  compliment  to  rr.'mtion  it  even  by  name. 
This  sheet  has  been  sent  out  for  extended  circulation  on 
the  outside.  It  purports  to  contain  the  only  trustworthy 
information  concerinng  the  country,  its  mines,  and  the 
miners.  It  contains  a  scale  chart  of  Bonanza  and  El- 
dorado, with  pictures  of  claims  and  portraits  of  mine- 
owners.  Those  who  are  represented  therein  pay  the  sum 
of  from  $250  to  $2000  each  for  the  privilege  of  having 
their  pictures  printed,  their  biographies  written  up,  and 
their  claim  marked  in  black  on  the  map  as  being  a  rich 
claim.  This  may  have  remained  a  legitimate  enterprise 
in  which  only  the  foolish  would  have  invested,  but  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  successful  miner  in  such  a  way 
that  it  amounted  to  virtual  compulsion. 

To  the  extent  that  it  will  be  circulated,  or  rather  to  tiie 
extent  that  it  will  be  credited,  injury  will  be  done  to  every 
other  mine-owner  in  the  community. 

If  reports  are  true,  the  Yukon  River  from  here  to  the 
Passes  is  a  line  of  villages  and  cabins.  At  the  various 
points  where  the  boats  were  nipped  in  the  ice  cabins  w^ere 
built,  until  now,  at  Tagish,  Marsh  L:d^e,  the  White  Horse, 
Lake  Labarge,  Big  and  Little  Salmon  and  Stewart  rivers, 
there  are  regular  villages.  The  Salmon  rivers  have  been 
prospected,  men  have  gone  up  Stewart  River  to  McQues- 
ton,  while  there  has  been  more  or  less  prospecting  done  at 


all  points  on  the  river.  Mile  after  mile  the  sfampeders 
have  taken  up  creeks  up  and  down  the  Yukon.  Recent  re- 
ports from  Dominion  had  sent  hundreds  over  there,  with 
the  result  that  new  creeks  ten  or  fifteen  miles  long  have 
been  staked  out.  The  benches  along  lower  Eldorado  and 
Skookum  are  a  perpetual  surprise.  The  whole  hill-side  is 
a-smoke  with  the  fires;  big  p:ins  are  the  rule.  Confidence 
in  the  country  is  increasing.  Since  the  letter  sent  out 
yesterday*  flour  has  dropped  to  $15  a  sack,  showing  that 
the  grub  situation  is  relieved,  but  butter  has  reached  $5 
a  pound,  and  is  going  up.  There  has  been  no  little  incon- 
venience, much  disappointment,  and  even  greater  com- 
plaint in  the  inability  of  the  Canadian  government  to  get 
the  mail  here  before  February  26.  A  part  only  came 
down,  the  greater  part  remaining  at  Little  Salmon,  as  far 
as  it  came  by  boat  last  fall. 

Some  came  direct  from  Dyea.  While  not  expecting 
even  governments  to  overcome  obstacles  that  jn-ivate  in- 
dividuals cannot,  I  was  inclined  to  blame  the  government 
either  for  a  lack  of  zeal  or  for  poor  management.  It  was 
not  until  I  saw  the  actual  figures  showing  what  it  meant 
to  make  the  trip  that  I  was  ready  to  modify  my  view^s 
materially.  The  hundred  "Huskies"  that  w^ere  expected 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  did  not  arrive,  and  with 
the  forty  ill-sorted  dogs  at  the  command  of  the  party  that 
started  in  from  the  lakes,  the  proportion  would  stand 
about  as  follows:  Every  pound  of  food  needed  for  men 
and  dogs  would  have  to  be  carried  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  No  food  could  be  relied  upon  on 
the  route,  much  less  at  Dawson.  Forty  dogs,  100  lbs. 
of  feed  each  day;  forty  men,  40  lbs.  each  day;  total 
daily  consumption,  140  lbs.  Thirty  days  of  travel  (20 
miles  a  day) +5  days  rests  =  35  days.  Total  food  to  be 
carried,  4900  lbs.  Add  stationery  (for  the  new  govern- 
ment), 400  lbs.;  tents,  180  lbs.;  cooking  utensils,  dishes, 
etc.,  100  lbs.;  men's  personal  baggage,  860  lbs. ;  total  6440 
lbs.  This  divided  among  40  dogs  is  161  lbs.  per  dog. 
Not  a  pound  of  mail  has  been  counted,  and  no  provision 
made  for  return  food  from  Dawson,  wheie,  according  to 
the  reports,  there  was  starvation.  When  the  40  dogs  ar- 
rived at  Little  Salmon  a  courier  was  sent  into  Dawson  to 
ascertain  if  food  could  be  had  to  take  men  and  dogs  back, 
and  they  had  to  wait  until  this  courier  returned  before 
continuing  on.  When  these  figures  are  taken  into  account, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  brought  so  much.  A  dog  draws 
300  lbs.  on  a  smooth  trail,  but  on  a  poor  one  100  lbs.  may 
be  a  load.  What  the  trail  really  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fastest  outfits  that  left  Daw- 
son was  seven  days  getting  around  Thirty-Mile  River. 
Shore  ice  had  frozen  ;  the  river  fell,  the  ice  broke  down; 
the  river  rose,  and  new  ice  was  formed  alK)ve  tiie  other. 
Then  the  river  dropped  to  a  low  level  and  remained  open. 
A  sloping  ice-floe  for  a  trail,  a  river  on  one  side,  and  a 
precipitous  bank  on  the  other — such  is  winter  travel  on 
the  Yukon.  Tappan  Adney. 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to,  together  willi  ones  written  still  earlier, 
were  longer  on  the  way  than  the  one  pnt^lishcd  iterewiih.  and  did  not 
arrive  until  too  late  for  publication  in  this  number.  Tliey  wH!  bg 
published  in  subsec^uent  issues.— EpjTOK= 
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THE     RED     AXE.* 


BY    S.   R.   CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE   GARRET   OF   THE   RED   TOWER. 

I  FELT  my  temples,  my  ears,  my  neck,  tingling  with 
cold.  I  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  sea  of  ice.  I 
think  I  would  have  fallen  and  fainted,  but  at  that, 
moment  my  master  sat  down  beside  the  Bishop,  and 
I  was  left  free  to  retire  into  a  darksome  corner,  where  I 
staggered  against  a  beam,  slimy  with  sweat,  and  hung  over 
it  with  my  liand  clasping  my  brow,  trying  to  think  what 
had  happened. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  in  this  position,  nor 
yet  when  I  came  to  myself.  All  was  a  dream  to  me,  a 
nightmare  of  liorrid  wliirlings  and  infinite  oppressions. 
The  faces  of  the  folk  that  watched,  the  garmentry  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  priests,  the  red  robes  of  the  young  Duke 
and  his  successors,  spun  round  me  in  hideous  phantasma- 
goria. 

At  last  I  was  conscious  that  a  trumpet  blew.  Where- 
upon all  rose  up.  The  secretaries  stacked  their  papers 
unconcernedly,  with  the  feathers  of  their  pens  in  their 
mouths.  And  tlien  in  the  solemn  silence  which  ensued 
the  Duke  and  his  judges  filed  out  of  the  door,  while  the 
power  of  the  Church,  represented  by  Bishop  Peter  and  his 
priests,  went  forth  by  another.  Before  I  could  realize  the 
situation  Helene  had  vanished  down  a  trap-door  in  the 
floor. 

My  master  accompanied  Bishop  Peter.  As  for  me,  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  did.  I  did  not  even  stand  up,  till  our 
conductor — he  wlio  had  gone  forward  to  announce  us  at 
the  first — ran  across  to  me,  and  plucking  me  by  the  arm 
from  the  beam  on  which  I  leaned,  said,  hurriedly:  "  Art 
dead  or  drunk,  »nan,  that  thou  riskest  thine  ears  and  thy 
neck?  Stand  up  while  the  Judges  and  the  new  Duke  go 
by!" 

So,  dazed  and  numb,  I  hent  me  up,  and,  lo!  coming  arm 
in  arm  towards  me  were  Otho  von  Reuss  and  his  newly 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  who  was  but  mine  old  friend 
Michael  Texel.  Tiie  Duke  bent  a  searching  look  on  me 
as  I  bowed  low  before  him,  but  he  saw  only  the  tan  of 
my  skin  and  the  close  bristle  of  my  hair.  And  so  all 
passed  on. 

"  Ho,  blackamoor!  thy  master  waits  thee.  Run  if  thou 
wouldst  avoid  the  whipping-post!"  cried  another  of  the 
rout  of  servitors. 

So,  putting  out  a  hand  to  stay  myself,  I  staggered  weak- 
ly after  my  master.  I  found  him  at  the  door,  in  talk  with 
the  confessor  of  the  Bishop. 

"  And  so,"  lie  was  saying,  "  this  girl  was  reared  in  the 
executioner's  house.  And  she  went  away  to  a  far  country 
in  order  to  learn  the  secrets  of  necromancy,  it  is  not  known 
where.  I  would  see  this  Duke's  Justicer.  Does  he  dwell 
near  by?  What!  in  that  very  tower?  It  is  of  good  omen. 
Let  us  go  thither." 

B  it  the  confessor  excused  himself,  being  in  no  wise  de- 
siroiM  to  visit  the  Red  Axe,  even  in  his  turn  of  sickness. 

"  1  have  business  of  the  soul  with  Bishop  Peter.  I  will 
speak  with  thee  again  at  refection,"  he  said,  glancing  up 
at  the  Red  Tower  with  suspicious  glances,  as  if  he  feared 
unseen  ears  might  be  listening,  and  that  some  of  its  fear- 
ful magic  might  even  descend  upon  a  man  so  notably  holy 
as  a  Bishop's  confessor. 

Piesently  Dessauer  and  I  were  at  the  well-known  door. 
I  knocked,  and  listened,  whereupon  ensued  silence.  Again, 
and  then  when  the  echoes  ceased  there  was  once  more  a 
great  silence  in  the  tower. 

I  heard  the  blood-hounds  of  Duke  Casimir  howl.  The 
indigo  shadow  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  stretched  across  and 
touclied  the  Red  Tower  with  an  ominous  finger. 

"Let  us  go  in,"  said  I.  And  pushing  the  unresisting 
door,  1  began  to  climb  the  stone  stairs.  Each  smoothed 
hollow  and  chipped  edge  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
name.  Indeed,  much  more  so,  for  I  was  now  passing  un- 
der a  false  one.  I  climbed  in  a  dazed  way,  up  and  up. 
There  on  my  left  was  the  sitting-room.  It  had  been 
searched  high  and  low,  escritoires  rudely  tossed  down, 
aumries  rifled,  household  stuff,  grain,  white  linen,  bottles, 
all  cast  about  and  huddled  together  as  the  searchers  had 
left  them. 

Then  above  w\as  the  little  room  where  Helene  used  to 
sleep.  Here  the  wrack  was  indescribable — every  hiding- 
place  rifled,  her  pretty  bedquilt  lying  across  the  door- 
way trampled  and  soiled,  her  dainty  white  clothing,  some 
she  had  worn  at  Plassenburg,  and  even  of  the  tiny  dresses 
of  her  childhood,  all  torn  and  confused.  And  in  the 
midst,  what  affected  me  more  tlian  everything  else,  a  tiny 
puppet  of  wood  my  father  had  hewn  her  with  his  knife, 
and  which  she  had  dressed  as  a  queen  with  red  ribbons 
and  crown  of  tinsel.  Ah,  so  long  ago — and  in  such  happy 
days. 

"  Father !"  I  cal  led  loudly.     ' '  Father !" 

But  in  this  I  forgot  myself.  There  might  have  been 
enemies  lurking  anywhere  in  the  house  of  pain  and  dis- 
,  aster. 

My  own  room  came  next,  and  the  way  out  upon  the  roof, 
but  we  tried  not  these.  There  remained  only  the  garret 
of  my  father.  I  climbed  up,  with  Dessauer  behind  me, 
and  pushed  the  door  open. 

Then  I  stood  in  the  entering-in,  looking  for  the  first 
time  for  years  on  the  face  of  my  father. 

He  lay  on  his  couch,  his  head  bound  about  with  a  nap- 
kin. The  dark  wisp  of  hair  which  rose  like  a  cock's  comb 
sticking  through  the  stained  cloth  was  no  longer  blue- 
black,  but  of  iron  gray  splashed  and  brindled  with  pure 
white.  His  eyes  were  open  and  shining,  cavernous  and 
solemn,  above  his  fallen-in  cheeks.  It  was  like  looking 
into  the  secrets  of  another  world.  That  which  he  had  so 
often  caused  other  eyes  to  see  he  was  now  to  see  for  him- 
self. The  hand  which  lay — mere  skin,  muscle,  and  bone 
— on  the  counterpane  had  guided  many  to  the  door  of  the 
mysteries.  Now  it  was  to  push  the  arras  aside,  for  the 
Death-Justicer  of  the  Mark  was  to  go  before  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth. 

My  father  lay  gazing  at  me  with  deep  mournful  eyes. 
So  sad  they  seemed  that  it  was  as  if  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  life  nor  death,  could  have 
power  to  change  their  expression  of  immeasurable  sad- 
ness. 

I  entered,  and  my  companion  followed. 

"There  is  none  with  you  here?"  I  said  to  my  father, 
going  to  the  bedside. 
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He  started  at  the  voice,  and  looked  even  eagerly  up. 
But  his  eyes  dulled  and  deadened  again  as  he  fell  back. 

"  I  did  but  dream,"  he  muttered,  sadly. 

"  You  have  no  one  with  you  here,  Gottfried  Gottfried?" 
said  I  again;  for  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  it  was  as 
well  to  make  sure. 

He  set  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  if  trying  to  think. 

"  Who  should  be  with  me — except  all  these?"  he  an- 
swered, very  solemnly.  And  swept  his  hand  about  the 
room  as  if  he  saw  strange  shapes  standing  in  rows  about 
the  walls.  "I  wish,"  he  went  on,  almost  querulously, 
"whoever  you  are,  you  would  tell  these  people  to  keep 
their  hands  down.  They  point  at  me,  and  thrust  their 
dripping  heads  forward,  holding  them  like  lanterns  in 
their  hands." 

He  turned  away  to  the  back  of  the  bed;  and  then,  as  if 
he  saw  something  there  worse  than  all  the  rest,  faced 
about  again  quickly,  saying,  with  some  pathetic  intonation 
of  his  lost  childhood,  ""^ There  is  no  need  for  them  to  point 
so  at  me,  is  there?" 

"Father!"  said  I,  gently  touching  his  cheek  with  my 
hand  as  I  used  to  do. 

"Ah!  what  is  that?"  he  said.  "Did  some  one  call  me 
father?  Let  me  go!  I  tell  you,  let  me  go!  She  needs 
me.     They  are  torturing  her.     I  nuist  go  to  her!" 

"  Father,"  I  said  again,  putting  him  gently  back,  "  it  is 
I;  your  own  son  Hugo — come  back  to  speak  with  you, 
to  help,  if  it  may  be— to  die  for  the  Little  Playmate  if 
need  be." 

"Hugo  — Hugo!"  he  said,  "my  little  lad,  my  pretty 
boy?" 

He  pushed  me  back  to  look  at  me,  eagerly,  wistfully — 
and  then  thrust  me  sharply  away. 

"Bah!"  he  said,  "you  lie!  What  need  to  lie  to  a  dying 
man?  My  Hugo  had  yellow  hair  and  a  skin  like  lilies. 
Yours  is  dark—" 

"  Father,"  said  I,  "  I  am  here  disguised.  Help  is  com- 
ing, sure  and  strong,  if  we  can  only  wait  a  little  and  delay 
the  trial.  But  tell  me  all.  Speak  to  me  freely  if  you 
love  your  daughter  Helene — your  daughter  nnd  my  love." 

He  sat  up  now,  and  motioned  me  to  come  nearer.  I  set 
a  pillow  to  his  back,  and  went  and  kneeled  by  the  bed  as 
I  used  to  do  at  good-night  time  when  I  said  my  Paternos- 
ter. 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  knew  me. 

"  Say  it!"  he  commanded,  in  his  old  voice. 

So,  though  with  the  stress  of  wars  and  other  things  I 
had  mostly  forgotten,  yet  I  said  not  only  that,  but  the 
Prayer  of  Childhood  he  had  taught  me.  And  then  I  kiss- 
ed him  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  bade  him  good-night. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  softly,  "it  is  true,  after  all.  'You  are 
mine  own  only  son.  Hugo— I  am  glad  you  have  come  to 
see  your  father  before  he  dies." 

I  told  him  how  I  had  come,  and  brought  Dessauer  for- 
ward, introducing  him  as  one  great  in  the  kingdom  where 
I  was,  and  to  whom  I  was  much  beholden.  He  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  again  looked  at  me. 

"  Now%  father,"  said  I,  "  we  have  no  long  time  to  bide 
with  you,  lest  the  new  Duke  come  upon  us.  We  must  hie 
us  back  to  our  lodging  with  the  Bishop  Peter,  lest  we  be 
missed." 

My  father  smiled. 

"  Ye  will  live  but  sparely  there!"  said  he. 

"Tell  us  how  you  came  to  this,"  said  I,  "  and,  if  you 
can,  why  Helene,  our  little  Helene,  stands  so  terribly  ac- 
cused." 

My  father  paused  a  long  time  before  he  began  to  an- 
swer. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  tell  you  all,"  he  said.  "I 
know^  and  I  have  the  words.  But  somehow, when  I  try  to 
fit  the  words  to  the  thing,  they  run  asunder  and  will  not 
mix,  like  water  and  oil.  But  see,  Hugo,  here  is  an  elixir 
of  rare  value.  Drop  a  drop  or  two  on  my  tongue  if  ye  see 
me  wander.     It  will  bring  me  back  for  a  lime." 

CHAPTER    XLII. 
PRINCESS    PLAYMATE. 

Then  began  my  father  to  tell  the  tale,  slowly,  with 
many  a  pause  and  interruption,  now  searching  for  words, 
now  racked  with  pain,  all  of  which  I  need  not  imitate, 
and  shall  leave  out.  But  the  substance  of  his  tale  was  to 
this  effect: 

"  After  you  had  left  us  the  Dukedom  went  from  bad  to 
worse — no  peace,  no  rest,  no  money,  Duke  Casimir  took 
less  and  less  of  my  advice,  but  began  again  his  old  horrors, 
plundering,  killing,  living  by  terror  and  m  terror.  He 
threatened  Torgau.  He  attacked  Plassenburg.  He  stirred 
up  hornets'  nests  everywhere.  He  made  himself  at  home 
the  common  mark  for  every  assassin. 

"Then  suddenly  came  his  nephew  back,  and  almost 
immediately  he  grew  great  in  favor  with  him.  Uncle  and 
nephew  drank  together.  They  paraded  the  terraces  to- 
gether. I  was  nevermore  sent  for  save  to  do  my  duty. 
Otho  von  Reuss  rode  abroad  at  the  head  of  the  Black 
Horsemen. 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  to  my  great  joy,  arrived  the 
Little  Playmate  back  to  me.  She  was  safer  with  me,  she 
said.  So  that,  having  her,  I  needed  naught  else.  She 
came  with  good  news  of  you,  making  the  journey  not 
alone,  for  two  men  of  the  Princess's  retinue  brought  her 
to  the  city  gates," 

"The  Princess!"  I  cried.  "  Aye.  I  thought  so.  I  judged 
that  it  was  the  Princess  who  sent  her  back," 

Dessauer  motioned  with  his  hand.  He  saw  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  throw  my  father  off  the  track.  And,  indeed, 
this  was  proved  at  once,  for  my  unfortunate  interruption 
set  my  father's  mind  to  the  wandering,  till  finally  I  had  to 
drop  certain  drops  of  the  red  liquid  on  his  tongue.  These, 
indeed,  had  a  marvellous  effect  upon  him.  He  sat  up  in- 
stantly, his  eyes  flashing  the  old  light,  and  began  to  speak 
rapidly  and  to  clear  purport,  even  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days  when  Duke  Casimir  would  come  striding  across 
the  yard  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  to  consult  his 
Justicer. 

"  What  was  I  telling?"  he  went  on.  "  Yes,  I  remember 
— of  the  home-coming  of  Helene  under  honorable  escort. 
And  she  was  beautiful — but  all  her  race  were  beautiful — 
all  the  women  of  them,  at  any  rate.  But  that  is  another 
matter. 

"Then,  as  she  went  across  the  yard  one  day  to  meet  me 
at  the  door  of  the  hall  as  I  came  out,  who  should  see  her 


but  the  Count  Otho  von  Reuss.  And  she  turned  from 
him  like  a  queen  and  took  hold  of  my  arm.  clasping  it 
strongly.  Then  he  looked  at  us  both,  and  his  h)ok  was 
the  evil-doer's  look.  Oh,  I  know  it.  Who  knows  that 
look,  if  not  1?  And  so  we  passed  within.  But  my  Helene 
was  quivering  and  much  afraid,  nestling  to  me— aye,  to 
me,  old  Gottfried  Gottfried — like  a  frightened  dove. 

"  After  this  she  went  not  out  into  the  court-yard  or  city, 
save  with  me  by  her  side,  and  Otho  von  Reuss  lingered 
about,  watching  like  a  wolf  about  the  sheepfold.  For  he 
was  in  high  favor  with  Duke  Casimir,  and  had  already 
equal  place  with  him  on  the  bed  of  justice. 

"Then  there  came  a  night,  lightning  peeping  and 
blazing,  alternate  blue  and  white — God's  face  and  the 
devil's,  time  about,  staring  in  at  the  lattice.  I  lay  alone  in 
my  chamber.  But  I  was  not  asleep.  As  you  know,  I 
do  not  often  sleep.  But  I  lay  awake  and  thought  and 
tliought.  The  lightning  show^ed  me  faces  I  had  not  seen 
for  thirty  years,  and  forms  I  remembered,  black  against 
eternity.  But  all  at  once,  in  a  certain  after-clap  of  si- 
lence that  followed  the  roaring  thunder,  I  heard  a  voice 
call  to  me. 

"  'My  father — my  father!'  it  cried. 

"  It  was  like  a  soul  in  danger  of  damnation  calling  God. 

"  1  rose  and  went,  clad  as  I  was  in  the  red  of  mine  of- 
fice (for  that  day  I  had  done  the  final  grace  more  than 
once).  I  ran  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  of  my  little 
Helene. 

"The  lightning  showed  me  my  lamb  crouched  in  the 
corner,  her  lips  open,  while,  squared  with  horror;  her 
arms  extended,  as  though  to  push  some  monstrous  thing 
away.  A  black  shape  only  I  saw  bending  over  her.  Then 
came  blackness  of  darkness  again.  And  again  my  He- 
leue's  voice.  Ah,  God,  I  can  hear  it  now,  calling  pitifully, 
like  a  w^oman  hanging  over  hell  and  losing  hold,  'Father 
— my  father!' 

"  'I  am  here!'  I  cried,  loudly,  even  as  on  the  scaffold  I 
cry  the  doom  for  which  the  people  die. 

"And  the  room  lit  up  with  a  flame,  white  as  the  face 
of  God  as  he  passed  by  on  Mount  Sinai,  flash  on  contin- 
uous flash.  And  there  before  me,  wdth  a  countenance 
like  a  demon's,  stood  Otho  von  Reuss!" 

I  uttered  a  hoarse  cry,  but  Dessauer  again  checked  me. 
My  father  went  on: 

"Otho  von  Reuss  it  was — he  saw  me  in  my  red  apparel, 
and  cried  aloud  with  mighty^  fear.  If  God  had  given  me 
mine  axe  in  mine  hand — well,  Duke  or  no  Duke,  he  had 
cried  no  more.  But  even  as  he  turned  and  fled  from  the 
room,  I  seized  him  about  the  waist,  and  opening  the  w^in- 
dow  with  my  other  hand,  I  cast  him  forth.  And  as  he 
went  down  backwards,  clutching  at  nothing,  God  looked 
again  out  of  the  skylights  of  heaven,  and  showed  me  the 
face  of  the  devil,  as  Michael  saw  it  when  he  hurled  him 
shrieking  into  the  pit. 

"Then  I  went  back  and  took  in  my  arms  my  one  ewe 
lamb. 

"  Many  days  (so  they  brought  me  word)  Otho  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  Duke  Casimir  came  not  near  me 
nor  yet  sent  for  me.  But  by  that  very  circumstance  I 
knew  Otho  had  not  revealed  how  his  accident  had  be- 
fallen. Yet  he  but  bided  his  time.  And  as  he  grew  well, 
Duke  Casimir  grew  ill.  He  waxed  like  a  ghost,  and  one 
day  he  came  here  and  sat  on  the  bed  as  in  old  times. 

"  *  I  know  my  friends,'  he  said,  '  good  Red  Axe  of  mine, 
friend  of  many  years.  1  have  had  mine  eyes  blinded,  but 
this  morning  there  has  come  a  mighty  clearness,  and  fiom 
this  day  forth  you  and  I  shall  stand  face  lo  face  and  see 
eye  to  eye  again. 

"Then,  being  athirst,  he  asked  for  something  to  drink. 
Which,  when  our  sweet  Helene  had  brought,  he  patted 
her  cheek.  *  A  maid  for  a  court — one  among  a  thousand, 
a  fair  one!'  he  said;  and  passed  away  down  the  stairs, 
walking  with  his  old  steady  tread. 

"But  even  at  the  steps  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  he  stum- 
bled and  fell.  They  carried  him  in,  and  there  in  the 
robing-chamber  he  lay  unconscious  for  a  week,  and  then 
died  without  speech. 

"When  he  was  dead,  and  ere  he  had  been  embalmed, 
there  arose  a  clamor,  first  among  the  followers  of  Otho 
von  Reuss,  and  after  that  among  Uiose  of  the  Wolfsberg, 
who  expected  that  they  would  be  favored  by  the  new 
Duke.  It  was  first  whispered,  and  then  cried  aloud,  that 
the  death  of  Duke  Casimir  had  been  by  witchcraft  and 
potions. 

"Cunningly  and  with  subtlety  was  spread  the  report 
how  my  daughter  and  I  had  worked  upon  Duke  Casimir; 
how  he  had  gone  to  our  house,  drunken  a  draught,  and 
then  died  ere  he  could  come  to  his  own  chamber.  But  I 
went  on  my  way  and  heeded  it  not.  For  just  then  the 
plague,  which  had  stricken  the  Duke  first,  stalked  athwart 
the  city  unchecked,  and  all  through  it  this  Helene  of  ours 
was  as  the  angel  of  God,  coming  and  going  by  night  and 
day  among  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town.  And  the 
common  folk  worshipped  her.  And  so  do  unto  this 
day. 

"Now  perhaps  I  did  not  heed  this  babble  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  But  there  came  one  night — how  long  ago 
I  have  forgotten — and  a  clamor  in  the  court-yard.  The 
Black  Riders,  the  worst  of  them,  fiends  incarnate  that 
Otho  had  of  late  gathered  about  him,  thundered  upon  us 
without,  and  presently  burst  in  the  door. 

"I  met  them  with  mine  axe  at  the  stair-head,  and  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hour  I  kept  them  at  a  distance. 
And  some  died  and  some  were  dismembered.  For  I  am 
not  a  man  to  make  mistakes.  Then  came  Otho,  limping 
from  his  fall,  and  shot  me  with  a  bolt  from  behind  his 
men.  And  so  they  took  my  love  and  left  me  here  to  die. 
And  the  new  Duke  will  not  kill  me,  for  he  desires  that  I 
shall  see  her  agony  ere  my  own  life  is  taken.  For  that 
alone  the  fiend  keeps  me  in  life. 

"  And  that,"  said  my  father,  feebly,  "is  all." 

But  just  as  he  seemed  to  ebb  away  a  wild  fear  startled 
him. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  there  is  yet  something  more.  Hugo, 
Hugo,  keep  me  here  a  little!  Hold  me  that  my  mind 
may  not  wander  away  among  the  spinning-wheels  and  the 
faces  mopping  and  mowing.  I  have  something  yet  to 
tell." 

I  held  him  up  while  Dessauer  poured  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  potent  liquid  into  his  mouth.  As  before,  it  instantly 
revived  him.     The  color  came  back  to  his  cheeks. 

"Quick,  Hugo,  lad !"  he  cried,  "give  me  that  black  box 
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which  sits  behind  the  block."  I  brought  it,  and  from  this 
he  extracted  a  small  key,  which  he  uave  me. 

"Unlock  the  panel  you  see  there  in  the  wall,"  he  said. 

I  looked,  but  could  iind  none. 

"  The  oaken  knob!"  he  cried,  sharply. 

I  could  only  see  a  rough  knob  in  the  wood-work,  a  little 
worm  eaien.  But  in  the  centre  one  hole  a  little  larger 
than  the  rest, 

"  Put  in  the  key!"  commanded  my  father,  making  as  if 
he  would  come  out  of  l)ed  and  hasten  me  himself. 

I  thrust  in  the  key,  indeed,  but  with  no  more  faith  than 
if  I  had  been  bidden  to  put  it  into  a  mouse-hole. 

Nevertheless,  it  turned  easy  as  thinking,  and  a  little 
door  swung  open,  cunningly  fitted.  Here  were  dresses, 
hooks,  paichments. 

"Bring  all  tliese  to  me," he  said. 

And  I  brought  them  carefully  in  my  arms  and  laid 
them*  on  the  bed. 

The  eye  of  old  Dessauer  fell  on  something  among  them, 
and  was  instantly  fascinated.  It  was  a  woman's  w%aist- 
belt  of  thick  bars  of  gold,  laid  three  and  three,  crests  and 
letters  all  over  it. 

The  Chancellor  put  his  hand  forward  for  it,  and  my 
father  allowed  him  to  take  it,  following  him,  however, 
with  a  questioning  eye. 

Then  Dessauer  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and  drew 
out  a  chain  of  gold— the  necklace  of  the  woodman,  in- 
deed—and laid  the  two  side  by  side.  He  uttered  a  shrill 
cry  as  he  did  so, 

"The  belt  of  the  Princess!"  he  cried — "  the  Princess  of 
Plasseid)urg!" 

And  laying  them  one  above  the  other,  each  bar  group 
read  thus:   "  Helena  of  Plassenburg." 

With  delight  on  his  face,  like  that  of  a  mathematician 
wdien  his  calculations  work  out  truly,  Dessauer  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  papers,  but  my  father  stayed  him. 

"  Who  may  you  be  that  has  a  chain  to  match  mine?"  he 
asked,  with  his  hand  on  Dessauer's  wrist. 

"I  am  the  State's  Chancellor  of  Plassenburg,  and  it 
needed  but  this  to  show  me  our  true  Princess." 

"Here,  then." said  my  father,  "  is  more  and  better." 

And  lie  handed  him  the  papers. 

"It  meets!  It  meets!"  cried  Dessauer,  enthusiastically, 
as  he  glanced  them  over.  "It  is  complete.  It  would 
stand  probation  in  the  Diet  of  the  Emperor." 

"  But  yet  that  will  not  prevent  Helene  Gottfried  dying 
at  the  stake!"  cried  my  father,  sadly,  and  fell  back  on 
his  bed. 

We  spent  this  heaviest  of  nights  at  the  palace  of  Bishop 
Peter — Dessauer  with  the  prelate;  I,  praise  to  the  holy  : 
pyx,  in  the  kitchen  with  the  serving  men  and  maids. 
Peter  of  the  Pigs  was  there,  but  no  more  eager  to  fight. 
The  lay  brother  who  had  gone  with  the  letter,  and  the 
conductor  who  had  run  away  from  the  dread  door  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  had  returned,  and  had  spread  a  favorable 
report  of  our  courage. 

Certainly  the  house  of  Peter  the  Bishop  might  be  a 
poor  one  and  scantily  pn'ovendered,  but  there  was  little 


sign  of  it  that  night.  For  if  the  master  went  fasting  and 
his  guests  lived  on  pulse  (as  they  said  in  Thorn),  certainly 
not  so  Bishop  Peter's  servants. 

For  there  were  pasties  of  larks,  with  sauce  of  butter 
and  herbs.  There  were  rabbits  from  the  sand  hills,  and 
pigeons  from  the  towers  of  the  minster.  The  clear 
Rhenish  vied  with  the  more  generous  wine  of  Burgundy 
and  the  red  juice  of  Assmanhauser.  For  me,  as  was  nat- 
ural, I  ate  little.  I  spoke  not  at  all.  But  I  looked  so 
dangerous  with  my  sw^arthy  face  and  desperate  eyes,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  was  so  well  armed,  that  the  roisterers  left 
nie  severely  alone. 

But  I  drank— Lord,  what  did  I  not  drink  that  night!  I 
poui-ed  down  my  gullet  all  and  sundry  that  was  given  me. 
And  to  render  them  their  dues,  there  was  no  lack  and  no 
inhospitality.  But  the  strange  thing  of  it  was  that  though 
I  am  a  man  more  than  ordinarily  temperate,  that  night  I 
poured  the  Rhenish  into  me  like  w^ater  down  a  cistern- 
pipe,  and  felt  it  not.  God  forgive  me,  I  wanted  to  make 
me  drunken  and  forgetful,  and,  lo!  it  would  not  bite. 

So  I  cursed  their  drink,  and  asked  if  they  had  no  Lyons 
Water-of-Life,  stark  and  mordant,  or  indeed  anythiniz- that 
was  not  mere  compound  of  whey  and  dirty  water.  Where- 
at they  wondered,  and  held  me'^thereafter  in  great  respect 
as  a  good  companion  and  approven  drinker. 

Then  they  brought  me  of  the  strong  spirit  of  Dantzig, 
with  curious  little  Hakes  of  gold  dancing  in  it.  It  was 
raw  and  strong,  and  I  had  good  hopes  of  it.  But  I  drank 
the  Dantzig  like  spring -water,  all  there  was  of  it,  and 
though  it  had  a  taste  singularly  displeasing  to  me,  it  had 
no  more  effect  than  so  nuich  warm  barley-brew  for  the 
palates  of  babes.  Upon  this  I  had  great  glory.  For  the 
card-players  !ind  the  dicers  actually  left  their  games  to 
see  me  drink.  And  I  sat  there  and  expounded  the  Levit- 
ical  law  and  the  wheels  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  the  law 
succession^  of  the  empire  and  also  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion, all  with  surprising  clearness  and  cogency  of  reason- 
ing. So  that  before  I  had  finished  they  required  of  me 
whether  it  was  I  or  my  m;ister  who  was  sent  for  to  dis- 
pute before  the  Emperor. 

Then  I  told  them  that  the  things  I  knew  (that  is,  which 
the  Hollands  had  put  into  my  head)  were  but  the  com- 
monest chamber  sweepings  of  my  master's  learning,  which 
I  had  picked  up  as  I  rode  at  his  elbow.  And  thi^  bred  a 
mighty  w^ondering  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be  who 
was  so  wise.  And  I  think  if  I  had  gone  on,  Dessauer  and 
I  might  both  have  found  ourselves  in  the  Bishop's  prison, 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  devil  and  one  of  his  ministrants. 

But  suddenly,  as  with  a  kind  of  back  stroke,  all  that  I 
ha(l  drunken  must  have  come  upon  me.  The  clearness  of 
vision  went  from  me  like  a  candle  that  is  blown  out.  I  know 
not  what  happened  after,  save  that  I  found  myself  upon 
my  truckle-be(f,  with  my  leathern  money-pouch  clasped  in 
my  hand  with  surprising  tightness,  as  if  I  had  been  mortal- 
ly afraid  thai  some  one  woidd  mistake  my  satchel  for  his 
own  pocket. 

So  in  time  the  morrow  came,  and  by  all  rules  I  ought 
to  have  had  a  racking  headache.  For  I  saw  many  of 
those  that  had  been  with   me  the  night  before  pale  of 


countenance  and  eating  handfuls  of  baker's  salt.  So  I 
judged  that  their  anxiety  and  the  turmoil  of  their  hearts 
had  not  burned  their  liquor  up,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
me. 

Now  it  is  small  wonder  that  all  my  soul  cried  out  for 
oblivion,  till  I  should  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  Be- 
loved—break her  prison,  hasten  the  troops  from  Plassen- 
burg, or  in  some  way  save  my  love. 

Hardly  had  I  looked  out  the  main  door  that  morning, 
desiring  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  trial  should  beain 
again,  before  I  saw  the  Lubber  Fiend  smirking  and  beck- 
ing across  the  way.  He  had  squatted  himself  down  on 
the  side  of  the  street  opposite,  looking  over  at  the  Bishop's 
palace. 

He  pointed  at  me  with  his  finger. 

"Your  complexion  runs  down!"  he  said.  "I  know 
you.  But  go  to  the  spring  there  by  the  stable,  wash  your 
face,  and  I  shall  know  yon  better," 

This  was  fair  perdition,  and  nothing  less.  For  one  may 
stay  the  tongue  of  a  scoundrel  with  nioney,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  it,  until  opportunity  arrived  Kr  stop  it  with 
steel  or  prison  masonry.  But  who  shall  halter  the  tongue 
of  a  fool ? 

Then,  swift  as  one  that  sees  his  face  in  a  glass,  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  plan. 

"  See!"  I  said;  "do  you  desire  gold.  Lubber  Fiend?" 

He  wagged  his  great  head  and  shook  his  cal)bage-leaf 
ears,  till  they  made  currents  in  the  heavy  air,  to  signify 
that  he  loved  the  touch  of  the  yellow  metal. 

"  See,  then.  Lubber,"  said  I,  "you  shall  have  ten  of 
these  now,  and  ten  more  afterwards,  if  you  will  carry  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  at  Plassenburg,  or  meet  him  on  the 
way." 

"Not  possible!"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  sadly;  "  little 
Missie  has  come  to  Thorn.'' 

"But,"  said  I,  "little  Missie  would  desire  it ;  take  letter 
to  the  Prince,  good  Jan,  then  Missie  will  be  happy." 

"Would  she  let  poor  Jan  Lubberchen  kiss  her  hand, 
think  you?"  he  asked,  looking  up  at  me, 

"Aye,"  said  I.  "kiss  her  cheek,  maybe." 

He  danced  excitedly  from  side  to  side. 

"Jan  will  run — Jan  will  run  all  the  way!"  he  cried. 

So  I  pulled  out  a  scrap  of  parchment  and  wrote  a  hasty 
message  to  the  Prince,  asking  him,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  us,  to  set  every  soldier  in" Plassenburg  on  the  march 
for  Thorn,  and  to  come  on  ahead  himself  with  such  a  fly- 
ing column  as  he  could  gather.  No  more  I  added,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  my  good  master  would  need  no  more. 
•  Then  I  went  down  with  my  messenger  to  the  Weiss 
Thor,  and  with  great  fear  I  saw  the  idiot  pass  the  house 
of  Master  Gerard.  Then,  at  the  outer  gate,  I  gave  him 
his  ten  golden  coins,  and  watched  him  trot  away  briskly 
on  the  green  winding  road  to  Plassenburg. 

"Mind,"  he  called  back  to  me,  "kiss  lier  cheek  if  Jan 
takes  letter  to  the  Prince," 

^  And  I  promised  it  him  without  wincing.  For  by  this 
tinie  lying  had  now  no  more  effect  upon' me  than  dram- 
drinking. 
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COMMANDER    DENJAMIN    P.   LAMBERTON,  US.N., 
Fleet  Cnptaiii,  Asiatic  Squadron. 


CAPTAIN    CHARLES    E.  CLARK,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Oregon"  (1st  Class  Battle-ship). 


CAPTAIN    CHARLES    V.   GPJDLKY,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Olympia"  (Protected  Cruiser). 


CAPTAIN    CHARLES    D.  SIGSBEE,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "St.  Paul"  (Auxiliary  Cruiser). 


COMMANDER    ASA   WALKER,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Concord"  (Gunboat). 


CAPTAIN    CHARLES    S.   COTTON,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Harvard"  (Auxiliary  Cruiser). 


CAPTAIN    CASPAR    F.  GOODRICH,  U.S.N., 

V.  S.  S.  "St.  Louis"  (Auxiliary  Cruiser). 

Copyright,  1S9S,  by  Frank  H.  Child,  Newport,  Rhode  Ishind. 


COMMANDER   GEORGE    F.  F.  WILDE,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Katahdiri"  (Harbor-defence  Ram). 

DISTINGUISHED    AMERICAN    NAVAL    COMMANDERS. 


LIEUT- COM.  JOHN    E.  PILLSBIIRY,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Vesuvius"  (Dynamite-Gun  Vessel). 


Ready  for  Battle. 

An  Ivory  Soap  bath  gives  a  sensation  of  increased  vitality ;  a  longing 
for  activity  and  for  exercise  of  the  faculties;  it  is  a  fitting  preparation  for 
any  battle  of  life. 

Every  ingredient  of  Ivory  Soap  is  sweet,  clean  and  pure.  No  better  materials  go  into  the 
most  expensive  toilet  soaps,  and  no  soap  is  so  pleasant  to  use;  it  has  a  rich  creamy  lather  that  is 


soothing  to  the  skin  as  well  as  cleansing. 


IT  FLOATS. 


Copyright,  1897,  by  The  Procter  &  Uamble  Co.,  CincinnatL 


Any  person  wishing  a  copy  of  this  picture  may  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers,  on 
receipt  of  which,  we  will  send  a  cooy  (without  printing)  on  enamel  plate  paper,  14x17  inches, 
a  suitable  size  for  framing.    THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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THE    "MANGROVE"   AXD    THE    "PANAMA." 

The  little  converted  Light-House-Tender  with  which  Lieut.- Com.  W.  H.  Everett,  U.S.N.,  captured  the  big  Barcelona  Liner.— Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly,' 

with  the  Blockading  Fleet.— [See  Page  478.] 
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CAPTURED   SPANISH   VESSELS   AT  ANCHOR  IN   MAN-OF-WAR   HARBOR,  KEY  WEST— VIEW  FROM   THE   ESPLANADE  NEAR  THE   U.  S.  ARMY   BARRACKS. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly,"  with  the  Blockading  Fleet— [See  Page  478.] 
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FITZHUGH    LEE,  OF  VIRGINIA. 


CONGRESSMAN   JOSEI^H   WHEELER,  JAMES   H.  WILSON,  OF   DELAWAEE. 

OF   ALABAMA. 

FOUR    NEW   MAJOR-GENERALS    APPOINTED    FROM    CIVIL    LIFE  ~~[SiiK  Page  478.J 


U.  S.   SENATOR   WILLIAM   J.   SEWELL, 
OF    NEW    JERSEY. 


WAITING   FOR   THE  WORD. 

{Continued  from  page  UC9.) 
them  early  in  the  morning  you  will  witness  some  of  the 
cleverest  work,  in  all  three  branches  of  the  service,  that 
you  have  yet  seen,  even  though  you  have  watched  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  Germany  and  the  artillery  of  France. 
My  observations  come  with  added  interest  to  me,wdio  have 
but  just  returned  from  the  Continent  with  a  previous  idea 
based  merely  on  what  I  had  heard  that  our  regulars  were 
inferior  to  those  of  England,  France,  or  Gernniny,  in  mere 
matter  of  drill  and  general  tactical  efficiency.  1  have  been 
most  delightfully  surprised  by  what  I  have  seen  here  as 
compared  with  what  I  saw  on  the  Continent.  Uncle  Sam's 
soldiers  at  Tampa  are  equipped  for  business,  and  there  is 
no  comparison  therefore  between  them  as  a  spectacle  of 
burnished  accoutrements  and  the  Continental  soldiers 
whom  I  saw  in  exhibition  drilling.  But  for  alertness— 
for  dash,  speed,  and  accuracy  in  action — these  United 
States  troops  seem  to  me  to  excel  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  in  that  line.  Alertness  and  dash,  indeed,  are  their 
characteristic  and,  especially  as  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  disiinguishing  features. 

Between  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  there  is  no  drilling,  and  the  soldiers  are  kept  in 
camp,  out  of  the  sun  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the 
town.  After  four  there  is  more  marching  and  drilling  and 
inspection,  while  the  regimental  bands  put  martial  spirit 
into  the  on-lookers,  and  the  drum-major  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  individual  in  sight.  The  infantry  are 
camped  in  one  of  those  sandy  stretches  of  scattered  piny 
woods  so  plentiful  throughout  the  South;  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  have  the  sand  without  the  pines,  though  their 
location  on  the  bay  of  Tampa  gives  them  cooler  nights. 
No  place  anywhere  around  Tampa  is  other  than  hot  at 
night,  not  to  mention  the  day. 

A  visit  to  these  camps  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  object- 
lesson  in  the  business  of  war — which  means  the  mere 
transportation  of  men,  animals,  fodder,  the  provision  of 
rations,  wood,  water,  etc.  We  are  so  prone  to  rattle  off 
figures  without  appreciation  of  their  meaning.  There  are 
in  the  infantry  camp  about  6500  men,  nnd  I  am  convinced 
that  the  average  layman,  viewing  the  spread  of  tents,  the 
freighting  outfits,  and  the  stacks  of  fodder  and  provisions, 
wouhl  set  down  the  number  at  not  less  than  15,000.  So 
also  the  1400  artillery  and  cavalry,  whose  camps  adjoin, 
seem  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  many. 

When  the  energy  and  money  expended  within  the  last 
few  weeks  to  mobilize  these  men,  and  the  further  fact  that 
it  will  take  a  fleet  of  about  a  dozen  steamers,  such  as 
Olivette,  to  transport  them  to  Cuba,  are  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  gleaned  of  what  it  means  to  move  troops. 

If  the  remaining  six  of  the  proposed  fleet  of  ten  trans- 
ports were  at  Port  Tampa,  the  army  of  invasion,  or  pacifi- 
cation, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  could  set  sail  within 
two  days.  There  is  an  inlet  twenty-two  feet  deep  at  Port 
Tampa,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  certainly  six  to 
eight  ships  at  a  time,  so  that  the  actual  loading  would 
occupy  comparatively  little  time.  But  only  one  at  a  time 
can  coal  and  water.  One  would  suppose  that  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  other  transports  those  now  here  would  be 
coaled  and  watered.  But  they  float  at  anchor  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  laid  up  for  the  season.  The  balance 
of  the  fleet  is  reported  due  to-morrow^  and  perhaps  we 
shall  then  see  some  activity  in  this  direction.  Everything 
else  here  is  ready,  and  the  troops  and  cattle  are  rationed 
up  to  June.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  ostensible 
haste  in  the  mobilization  of  this  little  army,  but  great 
leisure  in  the  consummation  of  complementary  details. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  the  absorbing  topic  was  where 
we  are  to  land  on  Cuba;  to-day  all  speculation  is  centred 
on  when  we  are  to  start.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject here.  New-Yorkers  get  more  intelligence  out  of 
their  morning  papers  than  any  correspondent  from  Tampa 
can  give  them  while  this  masterly  inactivity  of  the  army 
continues.  This  campaign  is  being  manipulated  from 
Washington.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  General  Shaffer, 
who  is  in  command  here,  has  been  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  administration;  but  if  so  he  guards  the  secret 
closely,  for  the  officers  here  are  as  much, in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  immediate  future  as  even  the  war  correspond- 
ents. 

A  handful  of  Cubans  on  a  tug  left  Key  West  several 
days  ago  to  make  a  landing  and  reach  Gomez.  About 
two  hundred  assorted  sizes  of  Cubans,  with  two  rifles 
among  them,  came  up  yesterday  from  Key  West  to  join  a 
Cuban  regiment  that  is  organizing  here.  Its  departure  is 
a  standing  announcement  in  the  local  morning  paper. 
Some  more  Cuban  patriots  came  down  from  New  York 
two  days  ago,  and  they  too  are  yet  here. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  shops  and  hotels  of  Tampa 
—this  halting  war  policy. 


There  can  be  no  conjecture  on  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration's policy  is  a  waiting  one.  President  McKinley 
and  General  Miles  too,  if  what  I  am  told  on  good  authority 
is  correct,  are  disinclined  to  put  troops  into  Cuba  if  Spain 
can  be  conquered  without  doing  so.  Evidently  it  is  be- 
lieved the  war  can  be  closed  without  the  aid  of  the 
army,  and  if  Spain's  fleet  is  really  heading  for  Cuban 
waters,  or  waters  within  reach  of  our  ships,  there  will 
come  a  speedy  end  to  hostilities.  Such  a  defeat  in 
Western  waters  as  Spain  received  off  Manila  would  prob- 
ably be  follow^ed  by  the  capitulation  of  Havana.  That 
is  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  administration  and  of 
many  others  less  competent  to  judge.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  talked  with  w^ell- posted  men  who  are  recently 
from  Cuba  and  familiar  with  the  situation,  and  they 
affirm  that  Blanco  will  make  as  desperate  a  resistance  as 
he  can  in  order  to  achieve  at  least  some  personal  glory 
out  of  an  inglorious  why.  Certainly  the  Spanish  troops 
will  be  betw^een  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  preferring  to 
be  killed  fighting  than  to  be  shot  (as  they  suppose  they 
will  be)  when  taken  prisoners  by  us. 

There  is  a  continuous  and  strong  tendenc}^  on  the  part 
of  the  press  to  underestimate  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba. 
Fi-om  all  I  can  learn,  after  painstaking  inquiry,  there 
seems,  on  a  conservative  rating,  to  be  upwards  of  175,000, 
of  whom  70,000  are  regulars,  40,000  conscript  men,  wiio 
have  served  several  years,  and  the  balance  volunteers. 
Some  place  these  figures  much  higher.  But  the  army  is 
said  to  be  poorly  organized,  underfed,  and  ill  equipped 
for  rapid  mobilization  or  quick  movement  from  one  part 
of  the  island  to  another. 

When  we  do  land  in  Cuba  undoubtedly  these  facts  will 
be  considered,  and  a  point  chosen  accordingly.  That  is 
one  reason  wiiy  Matanzas  has  been  viewed  by  so  many  as 
the  prospective  landing- point  of  the  American  force. 
The  harbor  is  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  co-operation  be- 
tween our  troops  and  fleet,  and  equally  important  is 
the  further  fact  that  the  town  is  quite  a  railroad  centre, 
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by  holding  which  we  could  cut  off  communication 
between  the  Spanish  troops  in  Havana  and  those  to 
the  east.  Furthermore,  Gomez  is  said  to  now  be  in 
the  extreme  w^estern  part  of  Puerto  Principe  and 
marching  towards  Matanzas,  so  that  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  harass  wiiat  Spanish  forces  there  are  remaining 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  Practically  all  of  Spain's 
strength  is  in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Matanzas, 
and  a  foothold  once  gained  in  the  latter  province,  although 
likely  to  lead  to  some  lively  fighting,  will  unquestionably 
give  us  such  strength  of  position  as,  with  the  aid  of  our 
navy,  will  make  a  short  road  to  Havana. 

It  is  hardly  likely  there  will  be  any  movement  of  the 
invading  army  until  the  wiiereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
are  learned,  and,  if  in  these  waters,  fought  to  a  standstill. 

The  heartfelt  wish  of  this  community  is  that  the  fleet 
may  be  speedily  sighted.  Caspar  Whitney. 


THE   HERO   OF   MANILA  BAY. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  who  will  go  into  history 
as  author  and  executant  of  the  first  great  stroke  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on 
December  26.  1837.  He  came  of  the  best  New  England 
stock,  his  father  being  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dew^ey,  one  of  the 
first  authorities  on  life-insurance  in  his  day,  and  a  man 
held  in  high  esteem  in  the  business  community.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  after  a  preparatory  course  in  the  North- 
field  Military  School,  young  Dewey  w^as  appointed  a  cadet 
at  Annapolis,  in  the  class  w  hich  w^as  graduated  in  1858.  A 
practice  cruise  on  iheWabash  followed,  and  he  was  resting 
at  home  wiien  the  civil  war  broke  out.  At  once  he  was 
commissioned  a  Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  seventeen-gun  steam-sloop  of'the  old  side-wheel 
type,  under  Commander  Melanchthon  Smith.  His  first 
serious  taste  of  war  was  when  the  West  Gulf  squadron, 
early  in  1862,  forced  a  passage  up  the  Mississippi  River 
ahead  of  Farragut.  How  exciting  this  expedition  was  at 
times  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  passing  St. 
Philip  the  ship  w^as  so  near  the  shore  that  the  gunners 
aboard  her  and  the  Confederate  artillery  in  the  fortifica- 
tions exchanged  oaths  as  they  discharged  their  volleys  at 
each  other. 

A  later  enterprise  on  the  same  river  resulted  in  the 
grounding  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
opposite  Port  Hudson, where  she  was  riddled  with  shot 
and  set  afire  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  so  that  officers  and 
crew  had  to  abandon  her,  and  make  their  way  as  best 
they  could  to  the  other  shore  before  the  flames  reached 
her  magazine  and  she  exploded.  One  of  the  crew  recalls 
an  order  given  by  Dewey  that  night  for  the  whitewashing 
of  the  decks.  The  gunners  were  thus  able  to  see  to  do 
their  work,  for  until  the  ship  was  fired  all  lights  were 
forbidden,  the  plan  being  to  slip  past  the  forts  without 
being  discovered.  This  reminiscence  is  of  special  interest 
now  in  view  of  the  way  Dewey  made  his  entrance  into 
the  harbor  at  Manila  in  the  darkness  a  fortnight  ago. 

Other  notable  engagements  in  which  Dewey  figured 
during  the  civil  war  were  at  Donaldsonville  in  1863,  where 
he  was  on  one  of  the  gunboats,  and  at  Fort  Fisher 
in  the  winter  of  1864-5,  as  an  officer  of  the  Agaicam. 
Receiving  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-Commander  in 
March,  1865,  he  served  for  two  years  on  the  Kear- 
sarge  and  the  Colorado,  and  was  then  attached  to  the 
Naval  Academy  for  two  years  more.  In  1870  he  w^as 
given'  command  of  the  Narragansett,  and  during  his  five 
years'  charge  of  her  rose  to  be  a  Commander.  He  was 
then  attached  to  the  Light-house  Board,  and  in  1882  took 
his  next  sea  duty  in  command  of  the  Juniata,  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  On  reaching  his  Captaincy  in  1884  he 
took  charge  of  the  Bolpliin,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  the 
"new^  navy."  From  1885  to  1888  he  commanded  the 
Pensacola,  then  flag-ship  of  the  European  squadron;  and 
this  service  was  followed  by  a  shore  duty  of  considerable 
length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  served  first  as  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  at  the  Navy  Department,  and 
afterward  on  the  Light-house  Board  for  the  second  time. 
Tw^o  years  ago  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Commodore,  and 
made  head  of  the  inspection  board;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  he  was  given  command  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  the  chance  to  distinguish  himself  which  he 
has  so  brilliantly  improved. 

Commodore  Dewey's  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  the  w^ar  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  died 
in  1875,  Their  one  son,  George  Goodwin  Dewey,  is  in 
business  in  New  York.  The  Commodore  enjoys  the  un- 
usual honor  of  having  had  a  town  named  for  him  before 
he  became  in  any  wise  famous.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
sent  to  Ohio  to  select  a  site  for  a  stave-manufacturing 
plant,  in  which  a  relative  was  interested,  and  the  place  he 
chose  was  christened  Deweyville. 
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CHICKAMAUGA. 

From  the  tiny  stream  llrat  runs  along  the 
base  of  the  camp  a  low  hill  rises  in  a  series 
of  natural  terraces  to  the  fringe  of  low  trees 
on  the  summit,  and  on  these  terraces  sit  of- 
ficers and  men,  according  to  rank.  From  the 
kitchen-tent  at  the  bottom  the  white  tepees 
of  the  privates  and  their  tethered  horses- 
camped  in  columns  of  troops— stretch  up  the 
hill,  and  highest  up  is  the  tent  of  the^  ser- 
geant. On  the  first  terrace  above  and  flank- 
ing the  columns  are  the  old  army  tents  of 
company  officer  and  subaltern,  and  the 
guidons  fluttering  in  line,  each  captain  witii 
Ids  lieutenants  at  the  head  of  a  company 
street.  Behind  and  on  the  second  terrace 
camp  the  majors— three— each  facing  the 
centre  of  his  squadron.  And  highest  up  on 
top  of  the  hill,  and  facing,  theoretically,  the 
centre  of  the  regi/nent,  the  slate-colored  lent 
of  the  colonel  commands  the  camp.  To  his 
right,  the  lieutenant-colonel;  to  his  left,  the 
adjutant,  the  acting  quartermaster,  the  sur- 
geons—senior  and  junior— and,  last  on  the 
line,  the  civilian.  Such  is  the  camp  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  the  United  States  army 
at  Chickamauga.  And  to  that  regiment— 
from  the  cook  over  his  Buzzacot  oven  at  the 
bottom,  to  the  colonel  under  his  tent-fly  on 
top  of  the  hill— one  serious  little  word,  (hat 
the  civilian  caught  from  the  army's  tono-ue: 

"How?" 

A  blast  from  a  bugle  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
and  the  civilian  started  up  from  his  cot  and 
lay  down  again.  The  air  was  chilly,  the 
ground  under  him  was  wet  with  dew,  and 
the  flaps  of  his  tent  were  yellow  with  the 
rising  sun.  That  blast  was  for  the  private 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  superiors  above 
slept  on;  and  being  attached  temporarily  to 
the  same,  I,  too,  slept  on— but  not  for  long. 
A  dozen  trumpets  suddenly  rang  out  an  em- 
phatic complaint: 

I  can't  git  'em  up! 
I  cau't  git  'em  up  ! 

I  can't  git  'em  up  in  the  morning.  i 

I  can't  git  'em  up,  I 

I  can't  git  'em  up,  | 

I  can't  git  'em  up  at  all !  j 

The  corporal's  worse  than  the  sergeant, 
Tiie  sergeant's  worse  than  lieutenant, 
And  the  captain's  the  worst  of  all ! 

This  is  as  high  up,  apparently,  as  the  pri- 
vate dares  go,  unless  he  considers  the  iniqui-  | 
ty  of  the  colonel  quite  beyond  the  range  of  a  ■ 
bugle;  but  the  pathetic  appeal  was  too  much  | 
for  a  civilian,  who  was  already  a  trifle  un--  ! 
easy  as  to  just  where— in  the  midst  of  sa-  I 
lutes,  rank  distinctions,  rigid  ceremony,  and 
other  pomp  and   circumstance   of  war— he  ^ 
stood;  so  I  got  up,  stepping  from  a  nice  cold  I 
foot-bath  of  fragrant  dew  to  a  dapple-gray 
wash-basin  that  stood  on  three  wooden  stakes 
outside.     Just  then  the  trumpet  again: 

Go  to  the  stable, 

All  ye  that  are  able, 
And  give  your  horses  some  corn. 

For  if  you  don't  do  it. 

The  captain  will  know  it, 

And  give  you  the  devil, 
As  sure  as  you're  boni ! 

The  flaps  of  the  qunrtermastei-'s  tent  alone 
were  open ;  he  had  gone  off  at  three  o'clock 
that  morning  to  get  the  Ninth  Cavahy— the 
"black  war-cloud"  — off  to  Tampa  ;  so  I 
made  for  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  see  the  first 
stir  of  the  camp. 

It  must  have  been  a  joy  to  Mr.  Berg  to  go 
through  a  camp  of  cavalry,  for  in  that  camp 
there  is  no  sterner  law  than  horse  ever  fir^t 
and  master  afterwards.  Each  horse  had  his 
nose  in  a  mouth-bag  and  was  munching  corn, 
while  a  trooper  affectionately  curried  him 
from  tip  of  ear  to  tip  of  tail.  Man  and  horse 
were  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  camp  was 
as  clean  as  a  Dutch  kitchen. 

"  I  suppose  you've  got  the  best  colonel  in 
the  army?"  I  said  to  the  old  sergeant,  having 
learned  that  the  colonel  of  each  regiment, 
like  the  captain  of  each  company,  was  always 
the  best, 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  quickly,  and  with  per- 
fect seriousness.  "We  have,  sir."  The  ser- 
geant had  a  kind  face,  a  kind  voice,  a  keen 
blue  eye,  and  his  name  was  Murphy;  he  was 
a  Kentuckian,  a  sharp-shooter ;  he  had  seen 
twenty-seven  years  of  service,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  regiment  as  "  the  Governor." 
The  sergeant's  ambition  was  to  become  ser- 
geant of  ordnance;  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion finally,  but  he  was  then  a  little  too  old. 
That  almost  broke  his  heart. 
It  was  mess-call  now: 

Soupy,  soupy,  soupy — 

Without  any  beans! 
An'  coffee,  coffee,  coffee— 

The  meanest  ever  seen ! 

Only  the  coffee  was  very  good.  That  d;iy 
the  soldiers  were  to  have  "slum."  Some- 
times they  get  hardtack  fried  in  bacon 
grease,  and  they  give  it  a  name  that  means 
slaughter  if  applied  to  a  man, 

"An'  I've  got  the  best  captain,  too,  sir," 
said  the  old  sergeant,  as  I  turned  away. 

And  everywhere  I  found  an  unfaltering 
loyalty,  running  up  from  the  ranks  and  con- 
centrating on  the  colonel,  that  must  mean  a 
telling  esprit  de  corps  for  discipline  in  camp 
and  fighting  power  in  the  field. 

Colonel  and  staff  were  making  matutinal 
ablutions  in  the  full  glory  of  the  risen  sun 
when  I  got  back  to  headquarters,  and  when 
we  went  into  the  mess-tent  for  breakfast  the 
trumpeter  was  calling  the  sick — wdio  in  the 
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field  are  really  sick,  who  in  post  and  garri- 
son are  often  merely  weary : 

Come  and  git  your  quinine, 
Quinine,  quinine,  quinine! 
Come  juul  git  your  quinine, 
And  your  pills! 

Soon  martial  music  came  crashing  across 
the  hollow  from  the  camp  on  the  next  low 
hill,  followed  by  cheers,  which  ran  along 
the  road,  and  were  sw^ollen  into  a  mighty 
shouting  when  taken  up  by  the  camp  at  the 
foot  of^  the  hill.  The  "black  war-cloud' 
was  rising,  and  through  the  smoke  and  mist 
tlie  column  moved  into  sight,  headed  by  a 
mounted  band. 

Ti-amp,  tramp,  tramp. 
The  boys  are  marching! 

Along  the  brow  ofthe  hill  and  but  faintly 
seen  through  tlie  haze  came  the  Nubians, 
with  guidons  fluttering  along  the  column, 
and  a  train  of  big  ghostly  army  wagons  be- 
liind.  The  musicians  of  the  Third  started 
up  with  a  rousing  march,  when  the  mounted 
band  stopped,  and  the  cheers  passed  after 
the  marching  troopers  through  the  park. 

"I  must  stop  those  yahoos  of  mine,"  said 
the  colonel,  mildly. 

There  was  no  mounted  drill  when  the 
hour  for  "boots  and  saddles "  came.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  muster-day 
for  the  regime!] ts,  attended  with  a  review 
and  a  rare  ceremony  for  the  ever-scattered 
troops  of  a  regiment- the  "escort  to  the 
standard." 

There  had  been  no  escort  to  the  standard 
of  the  Third  since  '61— the  last  time  the 
various  troops  were  together— and  the  col- 
onel said  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  seen 
the  ceremony.  He  courteously  asked  the 
civdian  to  go  with  his  staff.  The  civilian 
m  innocence  agreed,  and  a  few  minutes  hiter 
a  black  war-horse  stood  at  his  tent.  The 
orderly  called  him  Nigger,  and  cautioned 
me  not  to  pull  him  hard,  for  when  pulled 
Nigger  had  the  playful  habit  of  rearing 
and  falling  over  backward.  As  a  captain 
of  cavalry  had  had  his  leg  broken  the  day 
before  in  just  that  way,  this  was  not  cheer- 
ing news.  Before  the  colonel's  tent  stood 
the  horses  of  the  staff,  around  the  colonel's 
big,  handsome,  coffee-colored  hunter,  rich  in 
trappings  of  much  splendor.  On  the  earth 
the  colonel  stands  heavy,  but  in  the  saddle 
he  is  a  feather-weight,  and  he  made  a  brave 
picture  as  he  rode  away  from  the  woods 
with  three  or  four  superb  horsemen  in  his 
rear.  At  the  edge  of  the  drill-ground  we 
were  joined  by  a  young  English  officer  of  the 
14th  Koyal  Artillery  in  a  picturesque  uni- 
form. With  his  short  stirrups  and  iiunter's 
seat,  he  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  subal- 
terns at  his  side,  who  stood  straight  from 
their  stirrups.  Across  the  long  drill-ground 
stood  the  regiment,  and  from  it  Captain 
Hardee,  the  "  riding  captain  "  of  the  Fourth 
Troop  of  the  Second  Squadron,  was  direct- 
ed to  fall  out,  move  by  rear  of  the  regiment, 
and  receive  the  standard  and  escort  it  to  its 
{Continued  on  page  fjs.) 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mks.Winslow's  Soothing 
Sykup  should  always  be  xised  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  .spurns,  allays  all  pain 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcca. 
-I  Adv. 2 


INFANT  HEALTH. 

Inquiries  prompted  the  publication  of  "In- 
fant Health"  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  N.  Y.  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  the  appreciation  of  its 
value   led   to  an  elaborate  edition.      Sent  on  applica- 

Nothixc;  contributes  more  towards  a  sound  diges- 
tion   than    Dr.  Siegert's   Angostura    Bitters.— 

TheOriginal  Angostur  aBitters  is  manufactured 
"K  V-)^  ;  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
— L-4c/7'.J  

Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
1  IF  RICE  for  the  TEETH.     25  cents  a  jar.— [^c/z.] 
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RYE 


H  Century 
favorite 

Formerly  well  known 
as  the  Original 
Monogram 
Whiskey. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


"  Jus^  the  Nicest.'' 


T  ft  WNF  YN  CHOCOLATE 


'^Lowney^^  on  every  piece. 

OUR  SAMPLK  OFFER  :  For  ten  cents  in  stamps 

■zve  send  a  sample  package  of  onr  finest  goods. 

When  not  to  be  had  of  dealers,  we  send,  on  receipt   of  retail 

price,  i-lb.  box,  6oc.;  2-II).  box,  $1.20;  3-]!).  box,  $t.8o  ;  5-lb.  box, 
$^oo.  Delivered  free  in  United  States.  Address  all  correspond- 
ence to 

THE  VALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO. 

106  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 

New  York  Retail  Store,  1123  Broadway  (afwve  25th  St.), 
Boston  Retail  Store,  416  Washington  St.  (below  Summer). 


B 


OKER'S  BITTERO 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^^^k 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^k 

moter  of  dig'estion.  I        ^ 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer,  w\—J 

or  Druggist.  *^»^ 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  ^liiTpute  tSnl 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
allleading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.SQuii)b  &  Co.  BeKocou^ty,lnd.,Distillers 


KLONDIKE  NECESSITIES 

Under  certain  circumstances  a 

Heavy  calibre 

SMITH  ^ 

WESSON 

may  be  of  more 

valtte  than  yotir  nuggets. ' 

Don^t  take  any  chances. 


Catalogue  of  desirable  weapons  for  heavy  use  ^ 
mailed  on  application.  jj 

SMITH  &i  WESSON,     ^ 

15  Stockbiidge  St.,  Spiiiigflo]d,lIass. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMES 

Heads  the  List  ofthe 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding:  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 


S— O— M 


New  York 
Warerooms 


— IVI— E— R 

SOHMER  BUILDING 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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Some  Important  News 
of  Dress  Goods  and  Silks 

Economic  conditions  now  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  economical. 
Here  are  prices  on  Summer  dress  stuffs  which  we  could  not  have  matched 
a  year  or  more  ago,  when  w^ool  was  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  now. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  regular  figures  is  really  a  reduction,  and 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  lack  of  amount  or  variety.  The  lines  are 
complete  in  almost  all  cases. 


At  30c.— Figured  Vigoreaux,  five  different  mixt- 
vires,  39  in.  wide.     An  honest  50c.  quality. 

At  30c. — Two-toned    Jacquard    Suitings,    in    five 
combinations,  42  in.  wide.    A  50c.  quality. 

At  31c.— All-wool   fancy   Check   Cheviot,  40    in. 
wade.    A  50c.  grade. 

At  50c.— Fancy  Worsted  Checks,  in  15  colorings, 

44  in.  wide.    A  75c.  grade. 
Fourth  Avenue. 


At  50c.— Diagonal  mixed  CHieviots,  in  7  patterns, 
46  in.  wide.     The  usual  85c.  quality. 

At  50c.— A  regular  dollar  grade  of  two-toned  all- 
wool  (irenadines,  in  five  different  combina- 
tions, 45  in.  wide. 

At  dOc— Wool  Bayadere  satin- striped  Coverts, 
44  in.  wide.   A  65c,  quality. 

At  75c.— All- wool  Coverts,  in  five  colors,  50  in. 
wide.    A  full  $1.25  kind. 


Spring  and  Summer  Dress  Silks 

Not  old  goods  galvanized  by  reductions,  but  new  goods  that  have  the 
charm  of  original  cheapness. 


75c.  grade  for  50c. 

720  yard  sombre-striped  Taffetas;  choice  of 
colors. 

85c.  grade  for   55c. 

5280  yards  rich  check  Taffetas ;  M-in.  blocks ; 
choice  of  11  colors. 

90c.  grade  for  60c. 

840  yards  brocaded  glace  Twills,  for  entire 
dresses. 

$1  grade  for  65c. 

1320  yards  glace  Taffeta  Pekin;  triple  stripes 
in  color  on  color;  11  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  70c. 

980  yards  rich  evening  silks;  bayadere  stripes 
in  waves  of  embroidery ;  5  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

480  yards  rich  white  Taffetas;  ombre  and 
canale  stripes;  4  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

600  yards  hair-line  -  plaid  Taffetas;  pretty 
colors  on  white,  with  raised  dots  or  figures; 
8  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

120  yards  stripe  Taffetas;  black  shaded  lines 
on  white;  gray  ombre  lines  on  white. 

$1.25  grade  for  75c. 

720  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse;  all  silk;  all 
colors  on  w^hite;  for  blouses. 


$1.25   grade  for  80c. 

360  yards  guipure-lace  Taffetas;  a  new  stripe 
for  evening  dresses;   6  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

1200  yards  chameleon  Pekin  Taffetas,  with 
canale  of  satin  dividing;  6  colors. 

$1.10  grade  for  85c. 

3780  yards  ombre  check  Taffetas;  18  new^ 
colorings. 

$1.15  grade  for  85  c. 

600  yards  ombre  check  Taffetas ;  raised  dots 
of  satin  sprinkled  over;   7  colors. 

$1-35  grade  for  85c. 

510  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse,  in  evening  tints; 
also  in  black. 

$1.50  grade  for  90c. 

270  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Plisse ;_  some 
stripes  are  black  with  color;  others  wdiite. 

I 

I   $1.50  grade  for  90c, 

150  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Pebble  Plisse, 
with  barre  cord  of  white  across;  for  evening 
wear. 

$1.25   grade  for  80c, 

11 70 yards  rich  satin  stripe  Plisse;  satin  stripes 
of  color  bordered  with  hair  lines  of  black  on 
W'hite,  on  blue,  on  yellow,  on  pink,  on  tur- 
quoise, on  lavender,  on  cerise,  on  navy  blue; 
all  black  if  you  wish. 


Section  253 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


PepsnILmm 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  -which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.    Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsati    and  use  it  in  place   of    salt   at 
your  meals.     If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not  supply  the    necessary 
amount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
juices.    Pepsait   taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this   de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at   the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
....»«.»     '^  ^       M-  '^^^  Vaupel   Samaritan  Co., 

tntiigesiion  Has  Mo  ferrOfS  rot'  Hitn  (Permanent  Bldg.),176EuclidAv., 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsait  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  iND/GESTiON 

Ball  =  Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.    HEWITT'S    PATENT). 

Suitable  fop  writing  in  every  position ;   glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  d^irable,  and  are  ahead  of  ail  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  of  i  gross.      Assorted  sample  box  oj  24  pens  for 
25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  statio7iers,  or  wholesale  of 

H.  Bainbridge&Co.,  90  William  Street,  EDWARD  KiMPTON,  48  John  Street, 
Tower  Manufacturing  Co.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  B.  I.IPPINCOTT  &  Co.,  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
HOOPER,  Lewis  &:  Co..  8  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M'Clurg  &  Co.,  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Brown  Bros.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 


ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  -  GRANDE  DOCHESSE,  FDNKIA  ol  JAPAN 

X-.  1-EG-X^-A.T^O  (ORIZA-PERFUMERY).   11,  F'lace  de  la  Madeleine,  F»ARJS. 


I 


,  SHAVING 
fl    STICK 

•  If       \f 


Which  Will  He  Take  ? 


If 


HIS   HAPPINESS  for  months  depends  upon  his  decision* 
wise^  he  will   insist  upon  Williams*  Shaving  Stick.      In   no 
other  is  the  lather  so  rich  and  cream-like^  so  soothing  and 
refreshing.     No  other  yields  such  solid  satisfaction* 

DON'T  be  persuaded  into  buying  some- 
thing represented  to  be  ^^  just  as  good 
as  Williams\^'  You^U  regret  it  if  you 
do*  You  may  save  a  few  cents,  but  you 
lose  everything  else*  It  doesn^t  pay 
to  economize  in  shaving  soap*  You 
want  the  best,  and  that^s  Williams% 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price  (25c.)  if  unable  to  obtain  it  other- 
wise. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO., 

Glastonbury,  Conn, 

LONDON,  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA, 

64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.Ca        161  Clarence  St. 


Country- House 
Furnishings. 

Lace,  Muslin,  and  Brussels  Curtains. 

Cretonne,  Chintz,  and  Linen   Slip 

Covers, 

Printed  China  Drapery  Silk, 

Tapestry   Furniture  Coverings, 

Portieres,  Table   Covers,  Window 

Shades. 

Carpets  and  Rugs,  Japanese  Mattings. 

Jotoadwau  c\j  i^m  6t 

NEW  YORK. 


f/OW  OFTEN  YOU  HEAR  A  MAN  SAY 
MY5HIRT  PUSHES  UPAHOUHD  HECKBANd 
o«  DRA6S  OH  THE  BACH  OF  THE  HECK 

OK  DRESS  SHIRT FROHT /SHOT SMOOTH 


VIEAR 


ISHIRTS  AND  AVOID 
> THESE 
ANNOYANCES 


INVALIDS  and  BEDRIDDEN 


People  from  all 
parts    of    the 
United  States 
praise  :   :  : 

"PERFECTION" 


Air 
Mattresses 


and  Pillows,  as  thev  con 

form  to  the  lines  of  tlM'  IkkIv 

and  afford    ease  and    comfort. 

*'  Perfection  "  Mattresses  prevent  and  cure 
bed-sores. 

"Perfection"  Air 
Goods  are  endorsed 
by  physicians  and  are 
largely  used  in  hospi- 
tals as  well  as  homes. 

Our  trade-mark  on  each  article  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request. 

MECHANICAL  FABRIC  CO,,  SpragueSt.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Golfers  Oldand  Golfers  New! 

DEVOTEES  OF   THE   GAME  or 
DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


^'^r*^'-^* 


ADDRESS  THE  MAKERS 


n  ! 


11  i..\^^..v^^ 


TROY.  NY.  ^ 


We  have  clubs 
for      you      all, 
and  caddy-bags, 
balls,  etc.,  as  well.     Manufactured  by 

The  BRIDGEPORT  GDN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

under  the  personal  supervision  of 

JOHN   D.  DUNN. 
HARTLEY  A  GRAHAM, 

313  BROADWAY,  N,  Y, 

300  W.  59th  Street,  New  York. 
Agencies:   533  Fultor  St.,  Brooklyn    N.  V. 
162  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Hass. 
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{Continued  from  page  A75.) 
position  in  line.  In  column  of  platoons  the  troop  wheeled 
prettily  around.  A  gleam  of  sabres  acknowledged  the 
honor  of  presentation  to  the  standard,  and  the  line  wheeled 
and  escorted  the  color-guard  to  the  centre  of  ihe  regiment. 
Then  came  the  review,  and  the  colonel's  slaif  dashed  to 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Meanwhile  Nigger's  war  blood 
was  rising.  He  could  go  forward,  backward,  and  side- 
wise  with  equal  ease  and  about  the  same  speed,  and  he 
wanted  his  accomplishments  known.  As  the  civilian  had 
no  spurs  to  check  his  backward  course,  and  knew  no 
checkmate  to  his  side  shuffle,  Nigger  went  those  gaits 
when  he  pleased;  and  instead  of  being  with  the  colonel 
on  inspection  of  the  regiment,  the  civilian  found  himself 
occasionally  on  exhibition  before  the  same. 

It  was  a  brave  sight,  that  flash  of  sabres  along  the 
long  length  of  the  drill-field,  like  one  leaping  horizontal 
flame.  Then  the  regiment,  led  by  the  stern  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  has  the  best  seat  I  saw  at  Chickamaucra, 
moved  past  the  staff  at  a  walk  and  then  at  a  trot,  and 
drew  up  a  solid  mass  of  silent  living  statues.  The  little 
Englishman  grew  enthusiastic.  "  I  would  like  to  see 
them  in  action,"  he  said.  "They  would  go  through  the 
Spaniards  like  a  dose  of  salts." 

Just  then  the  colonel's  spurs  glistened  ;  the  coffee- 
colored  horse  sprang  into  a  swift  gallop  to  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  and  the  colonel  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
columns  of  troops.  After  which  came  the  closer  inspec- 
tion of  side-arms;  and  then  the  roll  was  called  to  know 
the  men  who  could  draw  a  month's  pay  from  Uncle  Sam, 
and  the  muster  was  done. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  baseball  game  between  the 
famous  club  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  and  the  club  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  It  was  a  stormy  crowd  of  whites 
and  blacks,  and  a  stormy  game;  but  the  whites  won  with 
the  greatest  ease.  After  the  game  I  walked  through  the 
camp  with  the  colonel.  The  men  were  big  fellows,  and 
some  of  them  splendidly  made,  and  the  invariable  testi- 
mony of  the  officers  is  that  they  make  good  soldiers.  As 
cavalrymen  they  are  apt  to  be  heavy-handed  and  to 
lounge  in  their  saddles,  which  on  long  marches  makes 
sore  backs. 

"I  got  completely  tired  of  answering  one  question  com- 
ing down  here,"  said  the  colonel — "  '  Will  they  fight?' 
and  finally,  at  Nashville,  I  called  up  a  big  six-feet-two 
sergeant,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  fellow,  and  I  got  the 
civilian  to  ask  him  the  question  that  he  had  asked  me. 
The  sergeant  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  *  Sir,' 
he  said,  'I  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  late  war;'  and 
he  said  no  more.  In  that  war  they  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
at  Nashville"  (I  think);  "they  lost  their  officers  in  one 
charge  against  a  battery,  were  forced  back,  rallied  and 
charged  up  the  hill  without  officers,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion. I  know  of  no  other  similar  instance  in  the  war. 
General  Grant  said  that  if  at  Petersburg  the  negro  troops 
had  been  properly  supported  he  would  have  marched  to 
Richmond.  Nor  is  it  true  that  harsh  talk  and  harsh 
means  are  necessary  to  properly  discipline  them.  I  find 
them  sensitive  to  kindness  and  appreciative  of  good  and 
just  treatment.  As  to  their  fighting  qualities,  I  believe 
that  in  the  Indian  troubles  they  fought  as  bravely  as  the 
whites,  did  as  gallant  things,  and  were  even  less  consider- 
ate of  their  lives.  The  trouble  is  going  to  be  to  restrain 
them  when  their  blood  is  up." 

Apparently  this  may  be  true. 

"  I  want  to  see  a  heart  beat,"  said  one  small,  black,  sav- 
age private.  "  I've  always  wanted  to  see  a  heart  beat,  and 
the  fust  Spaniard  I  ketch  I'm  going  to  cut  him  open  and 
look  at  his  heart  beat." 

The  members  of  the  Ninth,  the  "black  war-cloud"  (and, 
by-the-way,  the  officers  of  that  regiment  modestly  disclaim 
this  title), were  keen  to  get  to. Cuba.  The  negro  regiments 
left  at  Chickamauga  are  chafing  to  start;  and  it  is  odd,  but 
they  seem  to  think  that  the  colored  regiments  of  the  army 
alone  can  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  island. 

It  was  guard-mount  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp  of  the 
Third.  Out  marched  the  band  in  full  uniform  and  the 
corps  of  trumpeters.  Out  came  the  relief  guard,  and  out 
marched  the  adjutant  from  his  tent  on  the  hill.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  regimental  band  has  the  opportunity  to  play 
other  music  than  a  march,  and  while  the  guns  flash  during 
inspection  there  is  always  a  slow  tune  of  pathos  that  must 
be  greatly  responsible  for  the  hold  that  the  ceremony  has 
on  the  hearts  of  soldier  and  civilian.  Tiere  is  no  band  in 
•  the  camp  that  is  superior  to  the  Third,  and  certainly  no 
chief  trumpeter  who,  in  lieu  of  the  drum-major,  can  swing 
his  naked  sabre  with  more  dash  and  vim,  while  the  band 
performs  a  few  evolutions  before  it  sinks  into  silence,  and, 
as  the  relief  guard  marches  toward  the  woods,  withdraws 
for  the  night,  The  sun  sinks  rapidly  now.  The  dusk  falls, 
and  the  pines  begin  the  dirge  of  the  many  dead  who  died 
under  them  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  Tiiey  have  a  new 
and  ominous  chant  now — a  chant  of  premonition  for  those 
who  may  die,  for  the  gallant  soldiers  who  are  eager  to  show 
that  the  heroic  mould  in  which  their  sires  were  cast  is  still 
casting  the  sons  to-day.  Now  from  the  darkness  glow 
camp  fires  far  and  wide  over  the  battle-field. 

Around  the  little  fire  on  the  hill  sits  the  colonel,  with 
his  fine,  kind  Irish  face,  Irish  eye,  and  Irish  wit  of  tongue. 
Near  him  the  stern  old  Indian  -  fighter  Chaffee,  with 
strong  brow,  deep  eyes,  long  jaw,  firm  mouth,  strong 
chin;  the  adjutant,  a  kindly,  courteous  Southerner;  and 
the  acting  quartermaster,  a  superb  specimen  of  Kentucky 
manhood.  The  two  colonels  are  telling  war  stories,  while 
the  rest  listen.  Every  now  and  then  a  horse  looms  from 
the  darkness,  and  a  visiting  officer  swings  into  the  light. 
Then  comes  tattoo,  and  finally,  far,  far  away,  a  trumpet  is 
sounding  "taps,"  then  another,  and  another,  and  another 
still.  At  last,  when  all  is  quiet,  taps  rises  once  more  out  of 
the  darkness  somewhere  to  the  left.  This  last  trumpeter 
is  an  artist,  and  he  knows  his  theme,  and  he  knows  his 
power.     The  rest  have  simply  given  a  command: 

"  Lights  out!" 

Lights  out  of  the  soldier's  camp,  they  say.  Lights  out 
of  the  soldier's  life,  says  this  one,  sadly;  and  out  of  his 
life  just  now,  perhaps,  something  as  dear  as  life  itself: 

"  Love,  good-night." 

It  is  a  dirge  that  leads  the  dead  soldier  to  his  grave.  But 
after  "  laps  "is  sounded  over  him,  it  is  always  a  stirring- 
march  that  leads  his  fellows  back  to  camp.  And  so,  from 
the  colonel  on  top  of  the  hill  back  to  the  trooper  at  the 
bottom — from  the  civilian  to  the  Third,  once  more,  and 
with  good -luck  ever, 

**How?" 

John  Fox,  Jr. 


KEY    WEST. 

[Special  Correspondknce  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Maij  '2. 

Around  the  f«air  Cuban  coast  is  drawn  the  stern  cordon 
of  blockade ;  all  dny  in  sight  of  town  and  city  or  cruis- 
ing far  out  at  sea,  ever  watchful  and  ready,  are  the  lead- 
colored  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Rolling 
in  the  heavy  swell  when  the  north  wind  whips  the  strong 
Gulf  current,  or  drifting  slowly  in  the  white  heat  of  still 
tropic  days,  or  lost  in  the  gloom  of  night,  they  are  as 
constantly  present.  The  stroke  of  the  engine-room  gong 
will  send  them  forging  ahead  in  an  instant  for  the  suspi- 
cious light,  or  trailing  smoke  of  passing  steamer,  or  fleck 
of  distant  sail  on  far  horizon.  To  officers  and  men  this 
is  a  wearying  task,  taxing  strength  and  tiring  the  watch- 
ful eye.  The  hail  of  the  lookout  and  prospect  of  sharp 
work  would  be  welcomed  with  joy.  And  things  have 
happened  during  the  week  that  are  worth  telling  about, 
and  one  that  brings  a  smile  of  calm  amusement  to  our  of- 
ficer's face  is  the  tale  of  how  the  Mangrove  captured  the 
Panama  of  Barcelona  richly  laden  for  Havana,  and 
known  since  last  Wednesday  to  be  en  route  from  New 
York.  Armed  and  equipped,  and  with  speed  sufficient 
to  run  away  from  more  than  one  of  her  foes,  "some  tor- 
pedo fellow  will  get  her,"  no  doubt;  but  the  race  was  not 
to  the  swift  in  this  case.  On  Monday  afternoon  about 
5.30  o'clock  the  innocent-looking  and  comfortable  light- 
house-tender, converted  into  a  man-of-war  b}^  mounting 
two  6-pounder  guns  on  her  forward  deck,  her  big  derrick 
boom  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  big  hoisting  machine  that 
was  not  meant  for  hoisting  Spanish  ships  out  of  water, 
but  at  least  looked  dangerous  to  our  Spanish  captain, 
Lieutenant -Commander  W.  H.Everett,  pacing  the  deck 
of  his  improvised  fighter,  discovered  the  approaching 
Panama,  and  chased  after  her,  and  might  be  chasing  her  yet 
but  for  the  sharp  ring  of  his  6-pounder  gun  that  sent  a 
solid  shot  after  the  fleeing  ship,  and  then  two  more,  aimed 
to  be  sufficiently  near  to  be  heard  but  not  felt.  Getting 
near  enough  by  this  time,  Lieutenant-Commander  Everett 
hailed  the  Panama,  and  informed  her  captain  that  if  he 
did  not  stop,  the  next  shot  would  be  through  his  ship, 
and  not  over  it.  How  that  was  translated  we  don't  know, 
but  it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  engines  were  prompt- 
ly reversed.  There  was  a  big  crew  and  a  lot  of  passen- 
gers on  the  Panama,  and  also  two  14- pounder  guns 
mounted  amidships,  and  a  machine-gun  on  the  bridge,  all 
of  which  her  captors  noted. 

The  crew  of  the  Mangrom  all  told  amounted  to 
thirty-five  men,  and  there  was  but  one  pistol  on  board, 
and  no  other  small -arms  except  officers'  swords.  So 
Ensign  Dayton  buckled  his  bravely  on,  borrowed  the 
pistol,  and  with  a  couple  of  sailors  climbed  up  the 
black  sides  of  the  prize  and  took  possession.  Both 
ships  then  moved  off  in  search  of  the  Indiana,  from 
whom  Commander  Everett  purposed  borrowing  a  prize 
crew,  for  he  had  no  men  to  spare,  and  if  his  prize  took  a 
notion,  she  might  try  to  get  away  from  so  small  a  force. 
So  the  guns  were  kept  pointed  at  her,  and  after  a  while 
the  Indiana  was  found,  and  a  prize  crew  furnished  for 
the  Panama,  while  the  Jackies  grinned  with  joy  at  the 
discomfited  Spaniard.  After  reporting  to  the  flag-ship, 
Commander  Everett  convoyed  his  capture  into  Key  West. 

Paymaster  Simpson  had  a  lively  experience  in  bringing 
the  schooner  Tres  Ilermanas,  with  eighty  tons  of  sugar, 
into  port.  She  was  captured  Tuesday,  off  Cardenas,  her 
crew  taken  off,  with  the  exception  of  her  Captain,  who 
made  himself  very  useful  as  cook.  Paymaster  Simpson, 
with  three  sailors  as  prize  crew,  took  charge  of  the  Ires 
Hermanas,  and  made  sail  for  Key  W^est.  On  Wednesday 
they  struck  a  gale  of  wind  with  heavy  head-seas,  and  for 
four  days  had  plenty  to  do  keeping  the  little  schooner 
afloat.     They  finally  brought  her  in  safe  on  Saturday. 

On  Wednesday  at  3  a.m.  the  Terror  again  made  a  cap- 
ture, this  time  the  fine  steamer  Guido,  from  Corunna, 
Spain,  to  Havana,  with  750  tons  of  canned  provisions. 
The  Terror  was  about  seven  miles  off  Cardenas  when 
the  Guido  came  along  with  her  lights  out,  and  running 
away  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  Machias,  which  had 
first  discovered  her.  Two  shots  were  fired  at  her,  and  she 
refused  to  stop,  when  a  6-pounder  was  aimed  for  her 
bridge,  and  struck  fair,  knocking  out  her  standard  com- 
pass and  injuring  the  man  at  the  wheel.  This  stopped 
the  Guido,  and  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough  and  Carpen- 
ter Williard.with  four  marines  and  three  sailors,  took  her 
in  charge  and  navigated  her  to  Key  West,  where  she  was 
anchored  in  Man-of-War  Harbor.  On  Thursday  night  the 
injured  sailor  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  cared  for. 

The  Amhrosio  A.  Bolimr,  with  about  $70,000  in  silver 
on  board,  was  also  captured  by  the  Terror  and  brought  to 
Key  West.  The  silver  was  hidden,  and  came  to  light  in 
looking  over  the  ship's  cargo;  it  is  mostly  in  small  coin. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Neic  York,  accompanied  by  the 
torpedo-boats  Porter  and  Ericsson,  left  the  Havana  station 
and  went  off  Mariel,  twenty- four  miles  west  of  Havana, 
where  the  Castine  is  keeping  guard  over  tw^o  small  Span- 
ish gunboats.  There  was  an  intention  of  bombarding 
the  place,  but  we  were  disappointed,  as  nothing  occurred, 
and  the  New  York  and  torpedo-boats  went  on  as  far  as 
Cabanas,  off  which  place  we  arrived  about  six  o'clock. 
The  New  York  a  little  in  advance,  with  the  two  torpedo- 
boats  lying  near,  was  fired  on  by  a  coast-guard  of  cavalry. 
The  shots  did  no  harm,  however,  and  were  answered  in  a 
minute  by  a  puff  of  pink  smoke  from  the  Neio  York's  port 
battery,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  twelve  shots  from 
her  4-inch  guns,  when  the  cavalry  disappeared,  but  came 
back  again  as  the  New  York  moved  off,  when  she  again 
opened  fire  with  an  8-inch  gun,  the  last  two  shots  being 
aimed  by  Captain  Chad  wick  himself,  and  •all  struck  fairly 
in  the  midst  of  the  troopers,  the  last  shot  sending  a  group 
of  them  flying  in  seventeen  directions.  It  was  nearly 
dark  by  this  time,  and  the  ships  then  turned  back  for 
Havana. 

The  Panther,  with  700  marines  on  board,  arrived  on 
Saturday,  all  in  good  order.  On  Sunday  the  Vickshurg 
and  Wasp  arrived,  having  been  well  shaken  up  in  the 
rough  weather  outside,  and  the  Vickshurg  losing  a  man 
overboard.  The  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Detroit,  anci 
the  Monitors  Puritan  and  Amphitrite  are  off  the  port  for 
coal  and  fresh  provisions,  and  when  they  move  out  again 
the  cry  and  hope  is  "  on  to  Havana."  Tlie  navy  to  a  man 
is  ready  and  impatient,  and  only  waits  the  order  to  open 
the  second  chapter  in  this  war  of  expulsion. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


MAJOR-GENERALS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY. 

In  the  appointment  of  ofiicers  for  our  new  volunteer 
army  four  major-generals  were  taken  from  civil  life,  but 
three  of  them  are  graduates  from  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  all  have  won  distinction  in  military  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  in  the  civil 
war,  which  is  separated  from  the  present  time  by  a  full 
generation,  two  of  them  were  prominent  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy  which  was  trying  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  the  other  two  served  with  equal  zeal  and  little 
less  prominence  among  the  defenders  of  the  Union.  The 
appointments  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
a  complete  reunion  between  North  and  South. 

The  new  major  general  whose  name  is  most  familiar 
is  Fitzhugh  Lee  of  Virginia,  late  Consul-General  at  Ha- 
vana. He  belongs  to  a  distinguished  family,  being  a  great- 
grandson  of  General  Henry  Lee,  "Light  Horse  Harry" 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  nephew  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  most  conspicuous  military  figure  of  the  "  Confederate 
States."  His  father,  Sydney  Smith  Lee,  served  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States  navy.  Tlie  present  General 
was  born  at  Clermont,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1835,  and  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1856.  WHien  the  war  broke  out  he  "  went  with 
his  State,"  and  resigned  from  the  army  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  Confederacy.  He  was  first  Adjutant-General 
on  the  staff  of  General  Ewell,  but  in  September,  1861,  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  Colonel,  and  became  a  Brig- 
adier-General in  July,  1862,  and  Major-Gencral  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  in  September,  1864, 
he  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  and  received  a  severe 
wound,  which  disabled  him  for  several  months.  In 
March,  1865,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  had  oc- 
casion a  month  later  to  surrender  to  General  Meade. 
General  Lee  was  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  the 
war  closed,  and  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  re- 
sult with  cheerfulness  and  good  faith.  He  delivered 
a  patriotic  address  at  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration  in 
1874,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  afterwards 
served  in  Congress,  and  in  1885  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  became  an  exceptionally  popular 
chief  magisll-ate.  He  was  appointed  Consul-General  at 
Havana  by  President  Cleveland,  and  was  retained  by  the 
present  administration  in  consequence  of  his  able,  zeal- 
ous, and  discreet  service  at  that  difficult  post  until  im- 
pending hostilities  with  Spain  led  to  its  abandonment. 

General  Joseph  Wheeler  was  another  of  the  dash- 
ing cavalry  officers  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was 
born  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1859.  He  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service,  and  was  at  once  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth 
Alabama  Infantry,  serving  in  the  Southwest.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Shiloh,  but  in  July,  1862,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cavalry  and  placed  in  command  under  Gen- 
eral Braxton  Bragg  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  of  that 
year.  He  had  charge  of  the  cavalry  in  a  persistent  con- 
test against  the  advance  of  Rosecrans.  He  became  a 
Major  -  General  near  the  beginning  of  1863,  and  com- 
manded the  Confederate  cavalry  at  Chickamauga,  and 
afterwards  captured  the  national  line  of  communication 
in  the  rear  of  Rosecrans,  doing  much  damage  in  the  raid. 
He  was  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  the  commanders 
fighting  Sherman's  advance  through  the  South,  and  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  destroy  his  communications.  Failing 
in  tliis,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Savannah,  and  tried 
desperately  to  check  Sherman's  triumphant  progress. 
He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-General  in  February, 
1865,  and  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  under  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  at  the  time  of  the  surrendei".  After  the  war 
he  engaged  in  cotton -planting  in  Alabama,  and  also  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  has  served  several  times  in  Congress, 
being  still  a  member. 

General  James  H.  Wilson  was  born  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois,  September  2,  1837,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1860,  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers.  He  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  and,  as  aide-de-camp  of  General 
McClellan,  was  present  at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
of  Volunteers  in  November,  1862,  and  as  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  and  Inspector-General  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
hurg. In  1863  he  became  Captain  of  Engineers  and 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
operations  about  Chattanooga.  In  1864  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  command  of 
a  cavalry  division  under  Sheridan  during  the  Shenandoah 
campaign.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  cavalry  corps  in  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  effectively  supported  Generals  Thomas  and 
Sherman,  and  especially  the  latter  on  his  famous  march 
of  destruction  and  occupation  toward  the  sea.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  force  that  captured  Jefferson  Davis.  Wilson 
was  a  Major -General  of  Volunteers  at  the  end  of  the 
w^ar,  and  received  a  commission  as  Lieutenant -Colonel 
in  the  regular  army.  He  left  the  army  in  1870,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  railroad  and  engineering  opera- 
tions. 

Major- General  William  J.  Sewell,  of  the  volunteer 
army,  is  the  well-known  Senator  and  political  leader  of 
New  Jersey, where  he  has  long  been  prominent  in  railroad 
and  other  business  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  politics.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  December  6, 1835,  but  came  to  the  United 
States,  an  orphan,  in  1851.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
in  Chicago  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  happening  to 
be  in  the  East  at  the  time,  he  took  service  as  Captain  in 
a  New  Jersey  regiment.  He  became  a  Colonel  in  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  and  General  Mott  being  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  he  commanded  the  brigade,  and  was 
himself  wounded  while  leading  a  brilliant  charge.  He 
was  also  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  served  bravely 
on  various  battle-fields.  He  was  made  a  Brevet  Major- 
General  at  the  end  of  the  war,  for  his  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services.  He  settled  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and 
served  a  number  of  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
being  President  of  its  Senate  during  three  sessions.  He 
has  been  a  delegate  in  every  Republican  National  Con- 
vention since  1876,  and  has  served  long  on  the  National 
Committee  of  the  party.  He  is  a  United  States  Senator 
for  the  second  time. 
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EMILE  ZOLA   Writes: 

Mariani==The  Elixir  of  Life,  which  combats  hu= 
man  debility,  the  one  real  cause  of  every  ill— a  veritable 
scientific  fountain  of  youth  which,  in  giving  vigor, 
health,  and  energy,  would  create  an  entirely  new  and 
superior  race.  EfllLE   ZOLA. 

NEVER    HAS    ANYTHING    BEEN    SO    HIGHLY    AND    SO   JUSTLY    PRAISED   AS 


VI N  MARIAN  I 


MARIANI    WINE,   the   FAHOUS   FRENCH    TONIC    for    BODY,   NERVES,   and    BRAIN 

FOR  OVERWORKED  MEN,  DELICATE  WOMEN,  SICKLY  CHILDREN 

Vin  Mariani  is  endorsed  by  more  than  8000  American  Physicians.  It  is  specially 
recommended  for  Nervous  Troubles,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  Consumption, 
General  Debility,  MALARIA,  WASTING  DISEASES,  and  LA  GRIPPE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  REFUSE  SUBSTITUTIONS. 

VIN    MARIANI    GIVES   STRENGTH 

SPECIAL  OFFER. —  To  all  who  write  mentioning  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  we  send  a  book 
containing  portraits  and  endorsements  of  EMPERORS,  EMPRESS,  PRINCES,  CARDINALS,  ARCH= 
BISHOPS,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MARIANI   &  CO.,  52  WEST   15TH    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Paris— 41   Boulevard   Ilaussniann  :    London— 83    Mortimer    Street;    Montreal— 28-30   Hospital   Street. 
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Rye. 

10  YEARS  OLD. 
RICH,  FINE  FLAVOR. 


OCEAN  and  SOUND 
FIELD  and  FOREST 


LAKES  and  BAYS 
HILLS  and  VALES 


all  are  found  in  natvire's  best   form, 
furnishing  perfect  conditions  for  every 

Sport  and  Pleasure         Rest  or  Recreation 
Good  Air         Good  Water         Good  Roads 

making  a  land  ideal  in  every  respect  for 

HAPPY  HOMES 

suited  to  every  grade  of  income,  can  be  found 

ON 

Long  Island 

Frequent  and  efficient  train  service  by  the 
LONO  ISLAND  RAILROAD 


CINDER  BALLAST 
1L\RD  COAL  ENGINES 
EXPRESS  TRAINS 
PIN TSCH  GAS 


NO  DUST 
NO  SMOKE 
NO  LOST  TIME 
GOOD  LIGHT 


make  a  combination  unsurpassed. 

PERFECT  CYCLING 

over  ideal  roads  for  toiirs,  jaunts,  or  record-breaking 

rides.     For  illustrated  descriptive  books 

send  in  stamps  : 

5c.  for  "LONG  ISLAND" 

5c.  for  "  UNIQUE  LONG  ISLAND  " 

2c.  for  "SUMMER  HOMES  ON  LONG  ISLAND" 

2c.  for  "CYCLER'S  PARADISE" 

II.  N.  8MITII  II.  B.  FULLERTON 

Traffic  Manager  Special  Agt.  Passg'r  I>ep't. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


new  glasses  cm  crieder  Binoculars. 

TPIE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  lo  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  lo  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  magnifying:  power,  $44.50  6  x  magfnifying:  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,       $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


Gold  Medal. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Binoculars  and  Photo  Lenses 

Paris:  22  Rue  de  TEntrepot. 
London:  Ross,Ltd.,lllNewBondSt. 
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Newest 
Sensation  for 
Luncheons. 

Minced 

Chicken  highly  seasoned 
with  Mexican  spices  and 
wrapped  in  corn  husks. 
Unique,  deUghtful. 
At  Grocers.  Half  pound  can 
mailed  for  18  <t  in  stamps 
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THROUGH  THE  GOLD-FIELDS  OF  ALASKA 

TO    BERING    STRAITS 

By    Harry    de   Windt,  F.R.G.S.,  Author   of  "A    Ride   to    India,"  etc. 
With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

As  interesting  a  book  of  travels  as  has  been  written  these  many  years.      It  is  done  in  a 
manly,  unaffected  style,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the  greatest  interest. — Academy,  London. 
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Manhattan, 

Martini,  Whiskey, 

Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 

Vermouth,  And  York. 

1  ACocktailMustBe 

ICoLoToBEGooDiTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven) Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 
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WE  are  known 

as  the  Iafg:est 

makers  of  bicycle 

saddles     in     the 

^^^"'^  world*  Woman's 

The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  f actory* 
Price,   $4.00,   both    Styles. 

Handsome  Ari  Catalogue  Free. 

TtlEGARFORP  M'FG  CO.  EDrRlA.OtHO. 


CHEW 


Beeman's 


The 
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This  Paper  irill  he  the  best  Pictorial  lUf^tory  of  tlte  ^V(lr 
with  Spain,  as  it  v:as  of  tlte  War  of  ISGl.     Its  Spcelnl  Artists 
and  Correspondents  'icill  follow  the  Army  and  Nnry,  and 
notahle  Events  in  Wasliington  and  elseirhere  'will  he  aecn 
rately  j)ortreiyed. 
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PouLTNEY  BiGELO\Y,  loluf  has  jiist  completed  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  11arpf:ii's  Weekly,  on  a,  Bicycle,  will  coiitrihate 
a  Series  of  Articles,  begun  last  week,  on  the  'popular  Senti- 
ment in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War. 


rilHE  history  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  war  to  this 
X  date  has  furnished  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  the  incapacity  of  Congress  to  command  the  mil- 
itary forces,  and  the  folly  of  its  control  of  the 
fate  of  the  nation  in  war.  By  reason  of  Congres- 
sional disregard  of  the  military  service,  the  army 
was  eijtirely  unfit  to  enter  into  the  war  when  Con- 
g-ress  declared  it,  and  now  tliat  the  troops  are  in 
the  field,  it  is  found  that  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  tlieir  comfort,  or  even  for  the  care  of 
their  health,  nor  is  it  being  made  with  much 
intelligence.  We  ilo  not  make  a  special  point 
of  the  appointment  to  stall'  positions  of  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  are  absolutely  undtted 
and  unqualified  for  the  places  to  which  they 
have  been  named,  because  influence,  nepotism,  po- 
litical pulls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  to  be 
expected  to  be  peculiarly  and  offensively  obvious 
whenever  a  democracy  goes  to  war.  Moreover, 
we  think  that  Mr.  McKlNLEY  has  done  pretty  well 
in  this  respect.  But  it  is  cleai',  from  all  that  has 
happened,  that  history  is  to  repeat  itself,  and  that 
if  the  war  is  not  ended  quickly,  we  shall  learn 
again  the  old  lesson  that  instructed  othcers  and 
disci])! ined  men  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  a  war.  This  lesson  we  have  invariably  learned 
thus  far  only  after  a  serious  disaster,  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  incompetency.  Fortunately,  in  this 
war  the  navy  begins,  and  the  naval  conunands 
are,  at  any  rate  so  far,  beyond  the  reach  of  men 
with  nothing  but  social  or  political  influence  to 
recommend  them,  seasickness  being  a  great  deter- 
rent to  the  naval  ambitions  of  soft  civilians. 

President  Cleveland  added  to  the  forest  re- 
serve, increasing  the  gross  area  from  about  twen- 
ty millions  to  forty  millions  of  acres.  Since 
then  the  politicians  from  the  lumber  States  have 
been  trying  their  utmost  to  secure  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  order,  and  having  failed  to  prevail 
upon  the  Executive  to  work  this  wickedness,  they 
finally  persuaded  the  Senate  to  resolve  that  it 
ought  to  be  done.  The  House,  however,  refused 
to  agree,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme 
w^ill  be  finally  defeated  in  conference  committee. 
These  reserves  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Forest  Commission  of  189C. 
They  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  Noi'thwest.  All  of  them  are  upon 
mountains,  except  those  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  the  West  and  tlu3se  in  the  belt  near 
the  Pacific,  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
upon  them  is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  irrigation  of  the  otherwise  dry  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  re- 
served lands  shall  be  withdrawn  from  use,  but  that 
the  danger  to  them  from  fire  and  unscientific  cut- 
ting shall  be  minimized.  The  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  dry  regions  demands  that  the  reserves 
shall  be  maintained  as  they  were  fixed  by  Presi- 
dents Harrison  and  Cleveland.  Those  who  sug- 
gest the  rescinding  the  order  are  the  men  who  want 
to  steal  the  lumber. 

We  call  attention  once  more  to  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  as  to  the 
proposed  movements  of  troops  and  fleets.  Per- 
haps the  government  is  deceiving  the  newspapers 
for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  enem}^,  because 
naturally  all  the  plans  of  campaign  that  appear  in 
the  daily  press  are  read  in  Madrid  within  tw^enty- 
four  hours  of  their  publication  here.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  self-contradictory  character  of 
the  newspaper  plans  of  campaign.     If  the  govern- 


ment has  taken  this  metliod  of  mini mizing  the  elforts 
of  the  yellow  journals  to  tiefeat  the  country  and 
bring  success  to  the  Spanish  arms,  well  aiid  good; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  has  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  he  and  his  newspaper  ai'c 
discovei'ing  and  })rinting  news  of  the  actual  inten 
tions  of  the  military  authorities,  lie  and  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  pa])er,  if  not  the  proprietor, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  Spanish  spies.  They  are 
doing  tlie  work  of  spies,  and  much  more  eilicient 
work  than  spies  ordinarily  are  capable  of,  provided 
always  they  are  telling  the  truth  when  they  point 
out  the  S])ot  at  which  our  troops  are  to  be  landed 
in  Cuba,  and  designate  the  time  when  the  landing 
is  to  take  place.  Not  many  days  ago  a  re})orter  of 
one  of  the  New  York  dailies  endangered  the  lives 
and  risked  the  success  of  a  small  landing  pai'ty 
in  Cuba  by  j)remature  publication  of  its  designs. 
Why  would  not  tlie  summary  incarceration  of  a 
babbling  repoi'ter  or  a  consenting  editor  be  a  time- 
ly warning  against  the  severer  methods  that  must 
be  resorted  to  if  this  practice  continues  to  be  in- 
dulged in? 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
WORTHINGTON  C.  FoRD  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  Mr.  Ford  has  made  the  reports  of  the 
bureau  the  most  valuable  publications  that  the 
government  has  ever  issued.  His  work  has  been 
entirely  that  of  a  statistician,  and  of  an  extremely 
able  statistician.  Since  Mr,  DxVViD  A.  Wells  was 
a  government  official  no  one  has  contributed  so 
much  as  Mr.  FoRD  has  done  to  the  economic 
knowledge  of  the  world  from  a  study  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government  and  of  commerce. 
Nearly  all  of  his  predecessors  liave  used  their  of- 
fice for  partisan  purposes,  and  tlie  statistics  of  the 
government  have  generally  been  simply  contribu- 
tions to  party  literature.  The  government  loses  a 
devoted  and  valuable  public  servant  in  Mr.  FoRD, 
while  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  again  becomes  prac- 
tically woi'thless.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, who  succeeds  Mr.  Ford,  has  been  appointed 
solely  because  he  was  of  assistance  to  Mr.  Hanna 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896.  Mr.  Ford's 
removal,  or  his  enforced  resignation,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  particularly  contemptible  bit  of  political 
management.  He  was  protected  by  the  civil  sei*- 
vice  law,  and  his  place  could  not  be  hlled  except 
through  a  competitive  examination  or  by  the  ti'aiis- 
fer  of  some  one  ali'eady  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Consequently  a  place  was  made  for  Mr. 
Austin,  in  order  that  his  appointment  might  be 
technically  a  transfer. 

BoTPi  President  and  Congress  have  recognized 
the  value  of  Admiral  DeweY'S  victory  at  Manila, 
and  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  tlie  promotion 
which  is  so  richly  deserved  possess  the  fine  flower 
of  promptitude,  so  essential  an  element  of  true 
gratitude.  When  Admiral  Dewey's  full  report 
reaches  the  country  it  wull  undoubtedly  be  found 
that  there  are  other  officers,  and  perhaps  some 
sailors,  worthy  of  distinguished  merit  for  that  oc- 
casion. The  victory  at  Manila  ranks  very  high 
among  naval  victories  because  of  the  thorough 
and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought.  Admiral  De^vey's  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, notwithstanding  the  mines  planted  tliere  and 
the  forts  that  defended  its  entrance,  was  an  act  of 
great  boldness.  His  work  was  quick,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive, and  tlie  American  fleet  being  once  in  the  har- 
bor of  Manila,  the  result  that  followed  was  almost 
inevitable.  Nothing  but  ill  luck  could  have  pre- 
vented the  victory.  Admiral  Dew^ey's  certainty 
and  quickness  were  not  the  work  of  tlie  moment. 
They  were  the  consequences  of  long  and  careful 
preparation.  More  than  a  year  ago  lie  determined 
that  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain  work  was  to  be 
done  at  the  Philippines, and  that  tliei'e  probably  tlie 
first  blow  would  be  struck.  With  this  in  his  mind 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  islands  and  their 
harbors,  and  deteianined  precisely  the  character  of 
the  first  attack.  Then  he  a})plied  for  command  of 
the  Asiatic  station.  The  victory  at  Manila,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts,  not  only  aff'ords  another  ex- 
ample of  the  skill  and  courage  of  American  offi- 
cers and  sailors,  but  is  a  new  illustration  of  the 
value  of  preparedness  in  military  operations. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  Spanisli  honor 
and  Spanish  valor  from  Spanish  statesmen  and 
their  European  admirers,  and  from  some  of  our 
own  writei's  of  the  press.  Frankly,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Spanish  peo])le,  as  a  people,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  courage  beyond  other  people,  and 
we  know  that  their  own  l)oastings  about  their 
honor  are  as  idle  as  the  boastings  of  the  New  York 
daily  press  about  its  achievements.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  are  cowards,  and  most  of  them  are 
treacherous.      The   conduct  of    the   commanding 


oilicer  at  the  arsenal  at  Cavite,  after  he  had  raised 
a  flag  of  truce,  is  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard. 
Commander  Lamberton,  seeing  the  flag  of  truce, 
went  ashore  to  receive  the  surrender,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  Hag  of  truce  meant  nothing,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard  while  he  con- 
versed with  the  Spanish  commander.  If  the  guns 
of  the  Petrel  had  not  been  trained  upon  the  ar- 
senal, we  have  no  doubt  whatever  tluit  the  Span- 
iards, having  lured  the  commander  and  his  officers 
and  men  ashore  by  the  flag  of  truce,  would  have 
murdered  them.  Tliat  they  did  not  murder  them, 
and  did  actually  and  finally  surrender,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  to  carry  out  their 
desires.  Another  incident  characteristic  of  Span- 
iards was  the  attempt  to  lure  the  American  squad- 
ron into  a  narrow  channel  on  the  assurance  that 
there  were  no  torpedoes  there.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  channel  was  found  to  be  as  full  of  tor- 
pedoes as  the  Spaniards  were  of  lies  and  trea- 
chery. It  is  always  better  to  recognize  the  truth, 
even  when  the  truth  injures  the  reputation  of  one's 
enemies.  We  are  fighting  a  contemptible,  medi- 
aeval, and  bigoted  jiower,  timong  wdiose  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  many  brave  men,  but  who,  as  a 
race,  are  jirecisely  wdiat  might  be  expected  fro'm 
their  bigoti'3^,  their  cruelty,  and  the  venality  and 
incompetency  of  their  government. 

THOSE  WHO   HELP  THE  COUNTBY, 
AND   THOSE    WHO   DO  NOT. 

''I'^HE  war  lias  begun,  and  the  countiy  has  the 
JL  support  and  the  services  of  all  of  its  best 
citizens.  Now  that  the  call  to  duty  and  to 
sacrihce  has  been  made,  there  is  no  longer  any 
hesitation,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who 
thought  that  war  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
that  the  substantial  gains  of  the  President's  diplo- 
macy ought  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  protection  against  the  evils  and 
losses  of  war.  But  all  the  efforts  of  those  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  evil  day  were  in  vain,  and  war 
came.  We  ventured  to  predict  not  only  that  the 
patriotism  of  those  wdio  dreaded  war  would  at 
once  be  manifested  in  the  most  significant  manner 
the  moment  the  necessity  was  presented,  but  that 
those  w^lio  ^vere  most  noisy  and  most  efficient  in 
bringing  on  the  conflict  would  be  the  last  to  risk 
their  persons  at  the  front.  AYe  excepted  Mr. Roose- 
velt from  the  general  mass  of  Jingoes,  because 
\ve  think  w^e  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
leading  trait.  He  is  an  Anglophile  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind,  and  is  consumed  with  a  burn- 
ing, and  what  we  hold  to  be  an  unwise,  desire 
that  this  government  shall  abandon  its  ancient 
traditions,  and  even  modify  its  form  and  purpose, 
in  order  to  imitate  colonizing  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  as  earnest  as  he  is  un-Amei*ican, 
and  mingled  wnth  his  love  of  English  methods 
and  his  mania  for  imitating  them  is  a  strong  in- 
herent passion  for  the  fray.  We  do  not  agree 
witli  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  we  respect  his  sincerity 
and  his  courage,  and  have  therefore  excepted  him 
from  the  shouting  company  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  the  preliminary  stages  before  the  war. 

At  present  he  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those 
who  dreaded  war  and  its  evil  consequences,  and 
who  tried  to  avoid  it  to  tlie  best  of  their  ability,  but 
who  are  now  behind  the  country  in  its  evil  day 
with  their  possessions  and  their  lives.  There  is  no 
organized  body  that  better  represents  these  con- 
servative citizens  than  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York.  Other  like  bodies  are  equally  repre- 
sentative;  but  this  one  has  sjioken,  and  wdiat  it  has 
said  is  expressive  of  the  sentiments  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  industrial  body  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  merchant  guilds  have  never  failed  the 
country  when  they  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifice  or  incur  danger  for  her.  The  merchants 
of  the  land  are  themselves  representatives  of  its 
Americanism.  The  bank'ers,  the  professional  men, 
the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  working-men, 
and  the  merchants  make  up  the  body  of  our 
citizenship  ;  and  whatever  may  be  tlieir  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  times  when  peace  permits  of 
difference,  they  Jire  always  united  when  the  coun- 
try needs  them  for  its  defence.  For  all  these  the  * 
organized  merchants  usually  speak — at  least  what 
the  merchants  say  at  such  a  time  is  usually  what 
is  thought  by  all  who  make  the  prospei-ity  of  the 
country  ;  for  the  merchants  speak  not  as  merchants, 
but  as  citizens,  and  what  they  express  is  the  feeling 
and  thought  of  good  citizenship. 

Not  many  days  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spoke  its  word  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  had 
been  for  peaceful  measures,  and  it  had  given  its 
support  strongly  to  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  fast-crowding  difficul- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  When, 
however,  peaceful  efforts  had  failed,  it  had  to 
say,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  that  the  "people 
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of  the  United  States,  by  the  almost  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  their  government,  are  at  war  with  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  securing;  for  tlje  people  of  Cuba  a 
free  and  stable  government";  "that  every  instinct 
of  humanity  and  patriotism  demands  that  in  such 
a  controversy  the  people  sustain  the  government 
with  all  their  power'';  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, "  mindful  of  its  own  loyal  and  patriotic  past, 
pledge  its  unqualified  and  hearty  support  to  the 
President  and  Congress'';  that  the  Chamber  will 
"willingly  and  heartily  bear  its  share  of  the  com- 
mon burdens,  whatever  tliey  may  be,  to  the  end 
that  such  a  peace  may  speedily  be  obtained  as  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  Cuban  neiglibors,  and  to 
the  domestic  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States."  A  committee  of  distinguished  men  was 
appointed  "to  take  such  action  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  this  action 
of  the  Chamber  its  greatest  possible  elhciency  and 
value."  Then  the  Chamber  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Commodore  Dp:wey  and  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  sailors  of  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
"  to  give  to  this  action  of  the  Chamber  its  greatest 
possible  efficiency  and  value"  are  Mr.  Low,  ex- 
Governor  Morton,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  Mr.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  They 
are  uot  Jingoes,  and  they  had  hoped  for  peace,  but 
all  who  know  them  and  their  associates  will  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  country  is  at 
war  they  will  stand  ready  to  devote  themselves— 
all  that  they  are  and  all  that  they  have— to  her 
service.  And  they  will  do  this  because  they  are 
good  citizens  and  gentlemen  to  whom  duty  is  al- 
ways the  first  consideration,  and  who  believe  pro- 
foundly that  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
republic  constitute  a  sacred  duty.  The  merchants 
of  this  country,  and  the  great  body  of  producers 
and  distributers  —  the  industrial  army  that  has 
made  this  country  great  and  prosperous  —  upon 
whom  republican  institutions  must  depend  in  the 
troublous  times  that,  we  fear  are  coming  to  us,  and 
for  whom  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  as  ab- 
solutely as  it  spoke  for  itself— these  are  the  men 
whose  forebears  fought  and  suli'ered  with  Wash- 
ington to  make  the  republic  and  with  Grant  to 
save  it.  From  the  ranks  of  industrial  and  quiet 
men  are  now  coming  the  volunteers  who  must  bear 
the  burden  of  this  war,  and  out  of  the  savings 
of  the  same  people  must  come  the  money  to  build 
the  ships,  to  buy  the  arms,  and  to  clothe  and  feed 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  doing  the  lighting. 
These  men  must  now  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
country,  as  they  sustained  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  of  sece^ssion,  and  again,  five  years  ago, 
when  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  and  irredeem- 
able paper  brought  upon  the  country  a  panic  which 
seriously  involved  the  government  itself.  The 
money  and  the  troops  are  coming  from  the  sober 
citizens  of  the  land  who,  like  the  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce, recognize  that,  after  all,  the  war  was  inevi- 
table. They  know  now,  as  Mr.  Low  exi)ressed  it, 
that  "events  beyond  our  control  have  created  in 
both  countries  a  public  feeling  which  has  rendered 
the  people  of  each  country,  for  the  time  being, 
probably  incapable  of  doing  full  justice  to  each 
other.  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  added, 
"war  has  come;  and,  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
war  was  inevitable."  Tlie  people,  as  we  have  said 
before,  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
and  now  that  they  are  actually  face  to  face  with 
the  Spaniard,  whom  they  despise,  and  whose  bar- 
barous and  venal  government  they  abhor,  they 
will  fight  with  the  consciousness  that  the\^  are  car- 
rying on  a  holy  war;  that,  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Low's  speech  in  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce resolutions,  "they  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
humanity  and  the  battle  of  civilization."  The 
promise  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made 
will  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  mean  time  what  do  we  hear  from  the  Jin- 
goes who  lashed  the  country  into  the  war,  who 
filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with  lies,  and  who 
would  not  permit  the  humane  objects  for  which 
we  are  now  engaged  in  war  to  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  methods?  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  become  a 
lieutenant -colonel,  while  Mr.  Bailey,  Senator 
Allen,  Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Tillman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  gallant  crew  of  shouters  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  government  from  ob- 
taining the  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  They 
hurried  us  into  the  contest  before  we  were  ready. 
They  brought  on  the  war  at  a  time  when  we  had 
no  troops  to  support  the  navy.  They  have  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  nearly  every  eti'ort  to  make 
the  army  more  efficient.  They  have  insulted  the 
instructed  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  refused 
to  provide  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  vol- 
unteers. They  stand  stubbornly  in  the  way  of 
providing  the  money  ri ceded  for  tlie  war  which 
their  shouting  has  precipitated.      The  Treasury  is 
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really  without  funds  that  may  properly  be  used 
to  meet  the  emergency  appropriation  of  §50,000,000, 
and  yet  the  Democrats  and  Populists  insist  that 
no  money  shall  be  borrowed.  In  the  place  of 
bonds  they  propose  a  burdensome  and  vexatious 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage 
on  silver  in  the  Treasury,  something  which  is  non- 
existent, and  the  issue  of  {^150,000,000  of  green- 
backs. If  this  scheme  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  CVmimittee  should  i)eradve!itui'e 
go  through,  the  credit  of  the  countiw  would  sink 
towards  the  level  of  Spains,  and  gold  would  at 
once  begin  to  disappear.  This  expresses  the  height 
and  substance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  passed 
Democratic  leaders.  They  ai-e  against  bonds,  al- 
though bonds  are  necessary,  because  they  love 
their  monetary  theories  better  than  they  love 
their  country.  They  are  foi*  greenbacks  arul  im- 
I)racticable  taxation,  because  tliey  love  their  pai'ty 
better  than  they  love  their  country.  This  is 
as  we  expected.  The  yellow  jourmils  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  betray  the  country  by  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  campaign,  and  the  yellow  statesmen 
are  working  the  war  for  silver  and  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  conservative  men  who  dreaded  war 
are  paying  for  it,  and  are  at  the  front  ready  to 
fight  it. 


PUBLIC   LIFE   AS   A   CAREER. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  by 
John  Sherman  severs  almost  the  last  link  which 
connects  the  public  men  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  with  the  generation  that  occupied  the 
stage  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Mr.  Sherman 
entered  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  1855,  and 
he  has  been  a  member  of  one  or  other  branch,  or 
has  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  ever  since.  Senator 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  who  was  sworn  in  as  repre- 
sentative the  same  day  with  Mr.  Sherman,  has 
also  held  office  in  Washington  continuously  for 
about  forty  -  three  years;  but  there  is  no  other 
public  man  now  conspicuous  whose  career  opened 
earlier  than  1861. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a  type  of  the  man  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  aspired  to  a  career  in  tlie  public  service, 
and  found  conditions  under  which  his  ambition 
might  be  realized.  Such  a  man  then  must  needs  be 
a  person  of  intellectual  force,  capable  of  developing 
policies  of  government,  skilful  in  the  champion- 
ship of  such  policies,  eft'ective  in  carrying  them  out 
when  he  should  have  converted  the  electoi'ate  to 
his  views.  It  was  the  expectation  of  "the  fathers" 
that  the  highest  ability  in  the  land  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  opportunities  of  public  life,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  such 
ability. 

This  expectation  is  no  longer  realized.  There 
are  still  men  of  the  traditional  type  in  high  sta- 
tion, but  they  constitute  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule.  Mr.  Sherman's  successor  in  the  Senate 
represents  another  and  very  different  type.  With- 
out any  experience  in  office  befoi'e  his  elevation  to 
the  upper  branch  of  Congress,  and  without  any  of 
those  qualifications  which  were  once  held  indis- 
pensable, Mark  Hanna  would  have  been  lauglied 
at  if  he  had  sought  high  place  in  Ohio  when  Sher- 
man and  GiDDiNGS  and  Chase  represented  the 
standard  in  that  State. 

The  falling  ott'  is  even  more  striking  in  other 
States.  Think  of  New  York  in  the  Senate,  with 
Edward  Murphy  rej)resenting  one  of  the  great 
parties  and  Thomas  C.  Platt  the  other!  Turn  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  Quay  and  Penrose  standino- 
for  the  political  organization  which  prides  itself 
upon  having  by  far  the  larger  ])art  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  nu)ra]ity  of  the  commonwealth  in  its 
ranks  I  Consider  William  E.  Mason  as  a  succes- 
sor in  the  Senate  to  Lyman  Trumbull  from  Illi- 
nois! One  does  not  need  to  multiply  illustrations 
to  show  that  public  life  does  not  now  secure  the 
type  of  man  that  it  conunanded  a  generatioQ  ago. 

What  explains  the  change?  One  cause  which 
has  been  at  work  is  seldom  lecognized.  This  is 
the  immense  attractiveness  and  the  vast  rewards 
of  an  industi'ial  career  during  the  pei'iod  since  the 
civil  war.  Intellectual  ability,  executive  talent, 
the  capacity  to  bring  things  to  pass,  have  found 
a  sco{)e  for  action  in  the  LTnited  States  in  this  field 
such  as  was  never  before  presented  anywhej'e  in 
the  world.  The  utilization  of  steau],  and  nuji-e 
recently  of  electricity;  the  development  of  trans- 
portation systems;  the  cultivation  of  great  indus- 
tries—these have  tempted  into  their  service  not 
merely  the  born  inventor,  but  also  the  man  who 
in  an  age  of  less  material  activity  would  have 
thought  first  of  public  life. 

This  temptation  from  the  outside  has  been  ac- 
companied by  obstacles  on  the  inside.  The  Ingh- 
minded  man  of  intellectual  force,  with  a  natural 
interest  in  the  })roblems  of  government  and  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  help  in  solving  them,  has  found 
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it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  even  a  foothold 
in  public  life.  The  growth  of  the  machine  has 
made  the  very  entrance  upon  such  a  career  under 
self-respecting  conditions  impossible  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  conditions  are  only  less 
intolerable  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  '^  The 
man  with  a  mind  of  his  own  is  not  wanted,  and 
will  not  be  endured,  by  the  boss. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  public  life  in  this  couji- 
try  during  the  first  half  of  the  next  century?  Are 
the  young  men  of  marked  ability,  lofty  ambition, 
and  high  aims,  who  are  now  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  to  be  found  in  our  chief  offices 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years  hence?  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  attractions  in  the  industrial  world 
to  tempt  them  by  the  promise  of  large  material 
rewards.  But  these  attractions  will  not  alone  suf- 
fice to  divert  them.  Plenty  of  men  will  disregard 
sucli  considerations  if  tliey  can  honorably  secure 
oifices  in  which  they  feel  that  they  can  be  useful 
and  happy  on  incomes  only  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  what 
they  might  make  elsewhere. 


DIAKY   OF   THE    WAE. 

Sunday,  May  .^.—Despatches  from  Hoiig-kong,  be- 
yond all  comparison  ihe  news  of  to-day,  amplify  and,  as 
to  certain  details,  correct  the  [iccount  sriven  under  date 
of  May  2. 

Our  fleet  arrived  at  Suhig  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Maniki  Bay,  on  Saturday,  A[)ril  30.  The  Baltimore 
and  the  Concord  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  When 
they  reported  that  they  found  no  war- vessels  at  the  en- 
trance of  Manila  Bay,  Dewey  decided  to  risk  the  mines. 

The  flagship  Olympia,  the  Baltimore,  the  lialeigh,  tlie 
Concord,  the  Boston,  the  Petrel,  and  the  McCulloch,  in  the 
order  given,  entered  Manila  Bay  Saturday  night,  passing 
Corregidor  Island  at  eight  o'clock.  When  a  mile  beyond 
Corregidor,  two  shots  were  fired  hy  the  enemy,  and  the 
Ilaleigh,  Concord,  and  Boston  replied.  Then  the  squadron 
proceeded  slowly,  so  that  it  should  be  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Manila  just  at  daybreak.  With  a  speed  of  eight 
knots,  our  ships  first  passed  in  front  of  the  city.  Two 
mines  were  exploded  ahead  of  the  Olympia;  but,  without 
faltering,  and  also  without  replying  to  tiie  Spanish  bat- 
teries (for  to  reply  from  that  position  would  liave  been  to 
send  destruction  into  the  city),  the  steady  advance  was 
maintained,  until,  at  nineteen  minutes  of  six  o'clock,  at 
a  distance  of  5500  yards,  the  Olympia  fired  her  first 
shot  at  the  Spanish  forts,  and  presently  the  Baltimore 
and  Boston  attacked  the  forward  vessels  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  The  Olympia  steered  for  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  line,  until  at  a  distance  of  four  thousand  yards 
the  deep  draught  of  our  vessels  constrained  Dewey  to 
change  his  course  and  run  parallel  to  the  Spanish  col- 
umn. Then  the  command  was  given,  "Open  with  ail 
guns!"  Four  runs  along  the  Spanish  line  were  made. 
Then  the  Olympia' smwigaioY,  finding  the  chart  incorrect, 
told  the  Commodore  he  believed  he  could  take  the  ship 
nearer  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  fifth  course  was  run 
within  two  thousand  yards.  "At  this  range  even  the 
6  pounders  were  etfective.  The  enemy's  fire  slackened, 
and  it  was  seen  that  three  of  their  vessels  were  burning. 
Action  ceased  temporarily  at  twenty-five  miimtes  of  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  men  had  hreakfast,  while  our  ships  re- 
mained heyond  tlie  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  At  ten 
minutes  of  eleven  "close  aclion"  was  signalled,  and  with 
the  Baltimore  leading,  the  Americans  approached  to  fin- 
ish the  work  ;  hut  little  power  of  resistance  remained 
in  the  enemy's  fleet  or  batteries.  The  Ualeicjh,  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Petrel  were  sent  into  the  inner'  harbor  to 
bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  conclusion,  and  here  the  Petrel, 
with  her  rai)id  and  accurate  firinu",  showed  herself  partic- 
ularly efficient,  her  light  draught  enabling  her  to  ap- 
proach within  one  thousaiul  yards.  After  the  battle  tlie 
policy  of  the  vicior  towards  the  city  seems  to  be  pretty 
accurately  summed  up  in  a  phrase  of  the  despatch  dated 
Cavite,  May4:  "Will  protect  foreign  residents."  Dewey 
anchored  his  fleet  off  Manila,  and  sent  notice  of  blockade 
to  Auausti.  Coupled  with  this  notice  was  a  warning  that 
if  a  single  shot  were  fired  at  the  American  vessels  the 
town  would  be  bombarded. 

Monday,  May  O.—ln  his  message  to  Congress  to-day 
President  McKinley  says:  "By  the  4tli  of  May  Commo- 
dore Dewey  had  taken  possession  of  the  naval  station  at 
Cavite,  destroying  the  fortifications  there  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  and  paroling  their  garrisons.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  are  under  his  complete  control.  He  has 
established  hospitals  within  the  American  lines,  where  250 
of  the  Spanish  sick  and  wounded  are  assisted  and  pro- 
tected." The  President  continues:  "1  now  recommend 
that  ,  .  .  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  given  Acting  Bear- 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  of  the  United  StJites  Navy." 

"Tuesday,  May  i6^.— Senor  Sagasta,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview,  said  that  the  Spanish  government  had  done 
"  everything  to  avoid  a  conflict— more  even  than  it  should 
have  done.  Then  our  adversaries  began  to  treat  us  with 
contempt;  war  became  inevitable....  The  situation  is 
very  simple,  and,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  concealed. 
Sp;»in  is  desolated  and  luined  by  internal  troubles.  The 
United  States  has  coveted  Cuba  for  a  long  timer 

Disturbances  in  the  Spanish  provinces  are  iqcreasinii'. 
A  despatch  from  Madrid  says  the  rioting  indicates  a  spirit 
of  desperation  due  to  the  high  price  of  "bread. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  there  were  sensational  ad- 
vances in  the  price  of  wheat,  especially  in  May  and  July 
futures,  yesterday. 

Information,  characterized  both  as  "  ofiiciar'  and  "un- 
confirined,"  has  been  received  that  the  Spanish  fleet  from 
Cape  Yerde  Islands  has  returned  to  Cadiz. 

Despatches  from  Spain  :  Phenomenal  fall  in  the  ex- 
change in  favor  of  Spanish  money,  the  rate  yesterdav 
having  been  215,  whereas  this  morning  it  fell  to  195,  and 
at  the  close  offers  were  refused  at  150.  Rumored  that,  the 
Bank  of  Paris  and  the  Neiherhuids  will  provide  funds  for 
the  next  coupons  on  the  bonds. 

{Continued  on  page  U9S.) 
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The  debate  on  foreign  affairs  was  carried  ou  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  night  in  the  absence  of  any  di- 
rect representative  of  the  Fcu'eign  Office.  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  spoke  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  charm,  left  upon 
the  House  somewhat  the  impression  that  they  were  listen- 
ing to  an  irresolute  amateur.  In  truth  he  had  a  hard  case 
to  sustain.  But  a  few  weeks  elapsed  between  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  dramatic  threat  of  war  to  preserve  the 
"open  door"  in  China  and  the  day  when  it  was  shut 
Willi  a  clang  in  the  teeth  of  British  protests.  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  state  the  simple  reason  why  the  British  ministry 
stood  by  and  suffered  the  perfidy  and  mendacity  of  the 
Russian  government  to  pass  without  other  action  than 
obtaining  the  reversion  to  Wei-hai-wei.  Two  ministers 
have  explained  to  me  in  almost  identical  words  the  real 
reason  why  Great  Britain  permitted  British  men-of-war  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Port  Arthur,  the  fifty-second  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  between  England  and  China  to 
be  abrogated  by  Russia,  and  accepted  without  protest 
the  falsiticationof  the  Tzar's  sacred  word  within  a  week 
of  his  Majesty's  pledge  being  given.  The  reason  is  this : 
Ministers  believe  that  with  the  expenditure  of  sixty  thou- 
sand lives  and  a  thousand  million  of  dollars  Russia  could 
have  been  turned  out  of  Port  Arthur.  But  when  she 
had  been  turned  out  the  military  situation  would  have 
remained  untouched,  whUe  a  legacy  of  deadly  hatred 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  And 
for  what? 

Port  Arthur  is  not  a  trade  centre,  and,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, ministers  have  decided  that  when  England  fights 
Russia  the  occasion  shall  be  one  that  directly  touches 
British  interests.  The  theory  in  government  circles  is 
that  Wei  hai-wei  is  an  adequate  answer  to  Port  Arthur. 
There  is  much  in  this  contention,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ministers  should  have  withheld 
credit  from  Russian  assurances.  They  w^ere  deceived, 
and  they  ought  not  to  have  been  deceived.  In  their  fa- 
vor, however,  it  may  be  said  that  France  views  Russia's 
advance  in  the  Far  East  with  growing  suspicion.  It  is 
not  to  England's  interest  to  do  anything  that  would 
strengthen  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  tie  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  dual  alliance.  The  result  of  the  debate 
is  undoubtedly  damaging  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
nephew,  and  is  therefore  weakening  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  looked  upon  as  the  one  strong  man  to 
whom  the  nation  may  turn  in  an  emergency.  His  un- 
popularity in  France  reminds  historical  students  of  the 
hatred  and  suspicion  inspired  by  Pitt  in  the  minds  of  all 
Frenchmen.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  French  tax-payer,  and 
has  a  French  home  to  which  he  continually  resorts.  He 
is  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  is  liked  and  respected  by  the 
tribe  of  Paris  journalists  who  represent  French  opinion. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the  present  time  is  marked  by  features 
as  peculiar  as  they  are  novel.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  ill  in  the  south  of  France.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Curzon,  has  also  broken 
down  in  health,  and  has  not  been  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  session  began.  He  has  two  bodily 
ailments,  either  of  which  may  cut  short  his  career.  Mr. 
Balfour,  wiio,  ns  well  as  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
is  virtually  acting  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  add  Mr. 
Curzon's  Foreign  Office  responsibilities  to  his  ordinar}^ 
work  in  the  Commons  and  at  the  Treasury.  The  demand 
on  his  strength  is  more  than  equal  to  his  physical  re- 
sources. Mr.  Balfour,  I  have  reason  to  know,  is  seriously 
anxious  about  Mr.  Curzon's  health.  In  a  short  time  the 
chief  administrative  post  under  the  crown,  that  of  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  will  have  to  be  filled  up. 
Mr.  Curzon  was  one  of  the  tw^o  alternative  nominations 
contemplated  by  the  government.  It  would  have  been 
an  unsatisfactory  and  possibly  dangerous  appointment, 
partly  because  Mr.  Curzon  does  not  enjoy  the  physical 
health  indispensable  to  an  Indian  Viceroy;  and  secondly, 
because  tw^o  or  three  trips  to  India  have  given  him  a 
modicum  of  local  knowledge  which  would  probably 
strengthen  his  tendency  to  become  his  own  adviser  in 
technical  matters. 

The  number  of  young  men  in  training  for  statecraft  is 
too  few  to  enable  the  country  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  one  who,  like  Mr.  Curzon,  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "British  Empire."  His  illness  is  producing  un- 
fortunate results  in  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Now  that  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Under-Secretarv  are  ill,  the  actual  work  devolves  upon 
the  permanent^Under-Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson. 
This  gentleman  belongs  to  the  old  school,  and  certainly 
he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  modern  spirit,  while  his  im- 
mediate subordinates  are  not  of  that  intellectual  calibre 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  their  official  chief.  The  Foreign  Office  is  a  close  corpo- 
ration. Into  all  the  other  public  offices,  with  a  possible 
exception  of  the  Treasury,  entrance  is  attainable  by  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  men  being  first  choice.  In  the 
Foreign  Office  a  different  procedure  is  followed.  After 
obtaining  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
passing  the  necessary  examination,  the  aspirant  for  em- 
ployment in  the  one  exclusive  service  still  left  as  a  pre- 
serve for  the  great  families  is  sent  for  by  the  authorities. 
If  his  looks  and  manners,  parentage  and  means,  are  agree- 
able to  the  powers  that  be,  he  obtains  leave  to  work  for 
several  years  without  pay.  In  the  course  of  time  he  is 
posted  to  a  foreign  embassy  or  legation  as  attache.  Pro- 
motion is  extremely  slow,  and  by  the  time  an  ambassador- 
ship falls  vacant  his  best  years  are  behind  him. 

At  no  time  has  Great  Britain  been  represented  abroad 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  mediocrities  than  is  now  the 
case.  There  is  much,  of  course,  to  be  said  against  the 
American  system.  At  all  events  it  does  contrive  to  ob- 
tain virile  and  determined  men  who  are  not  merely  an 
amalgam  of  civility  and  sealing-wax.  If  the  "F.  0.,"as 
it  is  affectionately 'termed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
the  embassies  and  legations  are  out  of  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple, their  displeasure  is  warranted.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  a  personal  experience  in  this  matter.  A  communica- 
tion vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  people  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office.  After 
waiting  a  fortnight  without  receiving  an  acknowledg- 
ment, a  long  and  complicated  letter  on  the  same  subject 
was  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Within  six  hours 
of  its  receipt  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer.  All  this  points  to  the  necessity 
of  more  businesslike  methods  being  introdu(;ed  into  the 
Foreign  Department.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
more  men  of  business  must  be  introduced  into  high  office. 
Hitherto  members  of  the  mercantile  class  have  been  per- 
mitted to  attain  cabinet  rank  as  a  favor.  Since  the 
Revolution  the  great  governing  families  have  looked  on 
cabinet  office  as  a  monopoly  for  themselves  and  their 
nominees.  Phenomena  like  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, both  of  whom  attained  the  highest  position  in  the 
government  of  the  country  at  one  bound,  are  the  excep- 
tions. If  the  government  of  the  empire  is  not  to  col- 
lapse, it  must  be  conducted  on  business  lines. 

The  fact  that  the  Foreign  Office  in  its  present  state  of 
disorganization  has  to  deal  with  such  a  government  as 
that  of  France  is  a  matter  for  sinister  reflec^tion.  Look  at 
the  facts!  The  superi(n*  officers  of  the  French  army  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  depositaries  of  all  power,  but  irre- 
sponsible, because  distinct  from  and  even  hostile  to  the 
civil  state.  They  plead  special  rights,  immunity  from 
the  operations  of  civil  law,  and  the  possession  of  a  sepa- 
rate code  of  honor.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  corporation 
above  the  huv,  above  the  courts,  above  the  government. 
They  are  anti-civilian  in  feeling.  They  alone  represent 
the  physical  force  which  is  the  dominant  factor  in  human 
affairs,  and  override  the  French  constitution  with  im- 
punity when  it  so  pleases  tliem.  Suspicious  and  disdain- 
ful of  the  elected  civilian  ministry,  the  latter  are  able  to 
do  nothing  that  displeases  the  omnipotent  soldiery.  To 
avoid  "irritating  the  army"  the  French  government  is 
compelled  not  only  to  disregard,  but  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  iVgain  and  again  Monsieur  Ha- 
notaux  is  said  to  have  admitted  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
the  British  on  the  disputed  question  in  South  Africa,  but 
he  dare  not  yield  redress  or  pay  indemnity,  because  to  do 
so  would  touch  the  pride  of  his  military  masters.  The 
government  of  France  to  day  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  a  role  that  has  been  displayed  by  successive 
forms  of  French  government  for  many  centuries. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  French  government  is  reflected 
in  the  press.  The  unanimity  of  objurgation  against  Eng- 
land for  her  altitude  towards  Spain  and  the  United  States 
is  now  the  marked  feature  of  the  French  press.  The  Libre 
Parole  presents  to  the  world  French  opinion  in  miniature, 
when  it  stigmatizes  England  as  the  h3n:)ocritical  accom- 
plice of  the  United  St;ites.  "Their  alliance  is,"  it  de- 
clares, "an  ignominy;  but  it  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
they  should  work  together,  for  the  day  upon  which  they 
will  be  called  to  account  by  international  justice — the  day 
when  the  British  leech  will  be  forced  to  disgorge,  and 
Europe  resolves  to  no  longer  tolerate  the  disgrace  of  al- 
lowing the  law  to  be  laid  down  by  such  assassins  and 
malefactors  as  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan — then  it 
wall  have  reason  for  congratulation  that  they  will  be  able 
to  invoke  no  excuse  for  mercy.  They  have  been  brothers 
in  infamy,  and  history  will  sooner  or  later  chastise  them 
altogether. "  This  language  gives  pointed,  if  undiplomatic, 
expression  to  Continental  antipathies  that  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  France.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Italy  peoples  and  governments  are  antipathetic  to  the 
principles  represented  by  the  stars  and  stripes.  A  de- 
spatch from  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  that  appeared  on  April  23  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, because,  after  describing  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  correspondent  says  that  Mr.  McKin' 
ley  turns  a  somewhat  "deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
European  Continent." 

Do  not  let  the  American  public  make  any  mistake  about 
the  facts.  If  England  is  unpopular  on  the  Continent  it 
is  partly  because  she  is  strong,  and  partly  because  she  is 
not  only  free,  but  the  friend  of  freedom  in  other  lands. 
America  is  disliked  among  the  despotisms  for  the  same 
reasons.  Continental  powers  know  that  the  organized 
armed  strength  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this  war, 
let  it  end  wiien  it  may,  will  make  America  a  match  for 
the  great  powers,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  in  the  Atlantic. 
Foreigners  perceive  that  the  rescue  of  Cuba  from  Spanish 
brutality  will  introduce  the  United  States  into  the  circle 
of  the  great  European  powers.  To  her  will  fall  the  dis- 
position of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  perhaps  of  Morocco 
— sweet  morsels  hankered  after  by  Germany,  by  Japan, 
and  by. France.  With  the  direct  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  territorial  interests  of  the  Avide  world  her 
role  in  the  drama  of  the  next  century  will  be  a  leading  one. 

Furthermore,  the  policy  of  Spain  may  be  to  make  of 
the  war  a  succession  of  slow  campaigns,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  capture  of  Cuba  but  one  incident  in  a  long  strug- 
gle. European  nations,  other  than  Great  Britain,  regard 
the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spain  of  the  great  Western 
influence  with  feelings  of  abhorrence,  dismay,  and  sur- 
prise. They  are  beginning  to  see  that  while  for  Spain 
there  are  tw7)  ways  out  of  the  trouble  that  besets  her,  for 
the  United  States  there  is  but  one.  Whatever  the  cost, 
and  whatever  the  sacrifice,  the  American  republic  cannot 
stay  her  hand  until  Spain  has  been  driven  out  of  her  colo- 
nial empire  in  East  and  West.  And,  lastly,  they  know 
that  whatever  suffering  may  be  caused  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  wdiatever  steps  are  taken  b}^  tlie  United  States  to  in- 
sure victory,  and  however  needless  the  war  may  have  been, 
America  will  command  the  firm  friendship  of  England. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  discover  the  qualifications  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  principal  attacks  on  America 
that  have  appeared  in  the  London  press,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my  notice.  In  each  case  I  learn  that  the 
writer  has  visited  neither  Spain  nor  the  States.  Alien  in- 
fluences have  inspired  utterances  which  no  writer  of  true 
English  blood  covdd  have  penned.  With  regard  to  the 
working-men  and  the  middle  classes,  there  is"  nothing  to 
report.  The  keenest  interest  is  taken.  Newspapers  are 
published  several  times  a  day.  including  Sundays,  but  not 
a  single  daily  paper  of  irjfluence  is  found  to  break  the 
consensus  of  anxious  solicitude  for  the  speedy  success  of 
American  arms. 

Still,  those  London  letters,  to  be  of  any  value  to  think- 
ing men,  must  form  an  accurate  miniature  or  reflection  of 


English  opinion,  and  must  not  be  merely  an  echo  of  plea- 
sant things  which  the  American  public  may  naturally  de- 
sire to  hear.  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain 
how  far  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  not  unanimous 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  war.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  London  journals  already  referred  to — the  Sat- 
urday Remeic,  for  exjimple,  which  now  carries  no  weight 
whatever  with  those  able  to  weigh  the  character  as  well 
as  appreciate  the  smartness  of  a  newspaper — there  is  no 
organ  in  London  that  is  not — ostensibly,  at  all  events — 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  In  the  provinces  there  is 
one  marked  exception  to  the  general  chorus  of  respect  for 
the  humanity  and  chivalry  displayed  by  the  American 
people  in  giving  their  sons  and  their  substance  to  end  the 
ghastly  series  of  Cuban  horrors.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  the 
editor  and  pi'oprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  for 
many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  power.  Memories  of  his  elo- 
quence still  linger  in  the  corridors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  a  writer  be  exercises  a  powerful  influence 
throughout  the  north  of  England.  He  is  a  man  of  ear- 
nest convictions,  great  learning,  large  wealth,  high  char- 
acter, and  absolute  independence.  His  utterances,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  neglected.  He  speaks  with  authority, 
and  not  as  a  scribe. 

Mr.  Cowen's  new^spaper  publishes  a  daily  diatribe 
against  the  United  States.  From  early  youth  Mr.  Cowen 
has  been  the  friend  of  revolutionaries.  When  he  finds 
himself  among  the  majority  he  is  ill  at  ease.  He  breathes 
freely  only  when  in  a  minority.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Garibaldi,  of  Mazzini,  of  Kossuth,  of  Krapotkine,  of 
Stepniak,  and  of  every  conspirator  who  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  held  aloft  the  torch  of  liberty.  For  a  nation  to 
be  weak  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of  a  stronger  power, 
in  Mr.  Cowen's  eyes,  is  equivalent  to  the  righteousness  of 
that  weak  nation's  cause.  In  tlie  present  struggle  he  sees 
that  America  is  strong  and  that  Spain  is  weak.  By  his 
favorite  process  of  ratiocination  he  contends,  with  great 
eloquence,  day  by  day,  that  America  is  w^rong  and  that 
Spain  is  right.  I  have  long  entertained  so  much  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Cowen's  invincible  honesty  of 
purpose, and  for  the  dogged  courage  he  has  shown  through- 
out his  whole  life  as  the  champion  of  the  weak,  that  I 
cannot  regard  his  attacks  upon  the  motives  and  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  with  the  contempt  that  may  be 
safely  accorded  to  that  portion  of  the  London  press  which 
raises  a  jarring  note  in  the  chorus  of  sympathy  and  loy- 
alty to  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea.  With  all  his  hon- 
esty and  courage,  however,  Mr.  Cowen's  judgment  has 
been  at  fault  before  now.  He  was  a  home-ruler  of  the 
most  pronounced  and  even  desperate  type,  but  he  saw 
tlie  fruits  of  the  home-rule  agitation  turn  to  dust  before 
his  eyes.  In  Parliament  the  great  distinction  of  his 
career  was  marred  by  an  incapacity  ever  to  get  on  with 
the  majority.  He  is  a  friend  of  Turkey.  Now  majori- 
ties are  sometimes  right, and  even  strong  nations  occasion- 
ally vindicate  a  just  cause  against  a  nation  that  is  neither 
strong  nor  just.  AVith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cowen  there 
is  not  one  single  organ  of  public  opinion  that  carries 
weight  in  the  country  that  is  not  warmly  on  the  side  of 
the  States. 

The  payment  of  the  sealing  award  is  timely,  and  has 
made  an  excellent  impression.  If  there  has  been  undue 
delay  in  its  payment, that  delay  is  forgotten.  A  precedent 
of  great  importance  has  now  been  laid  down,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  Congress  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  as 
shown  in  the  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  the  Commission 
has  produced  happy  effects  both  on  public  opinion  and 
on  responsible  statesmen. 

At  the  quarterly  dinner  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club 
this  week  a  pleasant  incident  took  place  that  marked  the 
brotherly  relations  betw^een  the  men  of  letters  employing 
the  English  language  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
George"  W.  Cable,  the  author  of  Old  Creole  Days,  was  to 
be  one  of  the  guests,  but  as  his  steamer  had  only  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  could  attend.  Mr.  Cable,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  guests.  He  had  nev- 
er set  foot  in  England  before,  and  although  with  barely  an 
hour's  experience  of  London,  his  graceful  and  most  feel- 
ing speech  exhibited  with  rare  felicity  the  reality  of 
Anglo-American  relationship  by  the  common  indebted- 
ness of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  to  the  same  w^ell-springs. 
Mr.  George  Cable's  speech  made  a  great  impression  upon 
a  highly  critical  and  distinguished  audience.  Mr.  As- 
quith,  the  late  Home  Secretary,  who  was  another  of  the 
guests,  delivered  an  appreciation  of  the  Persian  poet 
which  those  who  heard  it  will  not  willingly  forget. 

The  private  view  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  yes- 
terday. The  absence  of  Millais  and  Leighton  was  con- 
spicuous, but  the  exhibition  of  1898  is  considered  decided- 
ly above  the  average.  There  is  but  one  painter,  however, 
and  he  is  an  American  by  birth,  whose  works  reveal  the 
subtle  fires  of  genius.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  speak 
of  Mr.  Sargent.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer  is  sim- 
ply amazing.  It  is  a  masterpiece,  though  by  no  means 
so*  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  color  and  line  as 
the  "  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  "  of  last  year's  Academy.  Between 
Mr.  Sargent,  who  is  represented  by  eight  portraits,  and 
the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  there  is  a  deep  canyon.  As  a 
portrait-painter  he  is  Eclipse.  The  rest  are  nowhere.  In 
the  department  of  landscape  the  exhibition  of  1898  is  de- 
cidedly below  the  average.  The  purchases  of  the  trustees 
of  the'  Chantrey  Bequest  aie  likely  to  give  rise  to  severe 
criticism.  This  trust  consists  in  the  administration  of  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  promising  pictures  of  rising  ar- 
tists on  behalf  of  the  nation.  These  pictures  are  hung  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  is  one  that  is  highly 
prized  tiy  young  artists. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty I  feel  in  recording  the  ordinary  events  of  London 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public  when  each 
American  home  into  which  the  Weekly  enters  may  be 
living  under  the  shadow  of  possible  calamity.  The  re- 
ports of  fighting  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  have  roused  as  much 
interest  here  as  the  recent  battle  of  the  Atbara.  Coldness 
tow^ards  the  States  is  of  cosmopolitan  origin.  It  is  not  a 
British  product. 

Arnold  White. 


May  21,  1898. 
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ENSIGN    WORTH    BAGLEY,  U.S.N. 

Executive  Officer  Torpedo-boat  "  Wiiislow. 

Killed  in  Action  in  Cardenas  Harbor, 

May  li. 


An  interesting  war  measure  which  the  newspapers  re- 
cord is  the  decision  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  to 
remit  the  dues  of  those  of  its  memhers  wlio  go  to  tlie  war. 
Officei-s  of  tlie  regular  army  and  navy  are  favored  by 
most  clubs  in  the  matter  of  dues,  and  it  seems  proper 
that  the  same  practical  courtesy  should  be  shown  in  war- 
time to  volunteers. 

Yale  University,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  Weekly, 
wants  about  four  million  dollars  for  various  uses  proper 
to  its  business.  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University 
says  that  it  will  take  about  five  millions  to  put  his  insti- 
tution beyond  the  risk  of  immediate  w^ant.  Its  pro])erty 
and  funds  already  in  hand  are  valued  at  about  $12,000,000. 
Yale's  endowment  is  stated  to  be  about  14,500,000,  near- 
ly all  gained  wiihin  the  last  ten  years.  Harvard  lias 
about  $9,000,000  endowment,  and  her  expenses  are  about 
$1,000,000  a  year.  These  are  not  very  large  figures  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  war,  but  still  they  are  re- 
spectable. What  it  costs  to  build  a  battle-ship  would 
endow  a  moderate  -  sized  college  very  handsomely,  and 
the  cost  of  a  fair-sized  squadron  would  provide  liberally 
for  a  full-tledged  university.  All  round  sums,  however, 
except  war  appropriations,  dwindle  beside  Uncle  Sam's 
annual  pension  bill. 

Ensign  Worth  Bngley,  who  was  killed  on  May  11  on 
the  torpedo  boat  Wi/islo/i\  in  an  action  in  Cardenas  Harbor, 

came  from  Ra- 
leigh, North  Caro- 
lina. His  father, 
the  late  W.H.  Bag- 
ley,  was  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State.  His 
grandfather  was 
ex-Governor  Jon- 
athan Worth,  He 
was  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in 
1895,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Ensign 
in  June,  1897.  He 
was  well  knowm 
at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  a  football- 
player,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most 
efficient  midship- 
man in  that  line 
of  endeavor  that 
the  Academy  has 
had.  He  was  on 
the  team  for  four 
years,  and  contrib- 
uted very  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  West  Point  cadets 
in  the  match  of  1892.  His  picture  as  a  naval  cadet  is 
given  herewith. 

It  grows  harder  every  day  for  citizen  sovereigns  of  the 
United  States  to  supervise  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try's destinies,  and  still  find  time  for  the  transaction  of 
their  private  business.  Merely  to  keep  an  eye  on  Congress, 
watch  the  President's  appointments,  and  show  intelligent 
interest  in  local  self-government  have  been  used  to  tax 
pretty  seriously  the  average  conscientious  voter's  leisure, 
but  since  the  new  war  began, his  responsibilities  have  been 
increased  by  the  duty  of  following  plans  and  movements 
by  sea  and  land,  and  criticising  new  schemes  of  taxation, 
methods  of  getting  out  troops,  and  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedients by  the  score.  So  far  the  voter's  attention  has 
been  taken  up  by  concerns  near  home,  but  now  a  broad- 
ening of  interests  and  responsibilities  confronts  him  which 
is  fit  to  make  him  curtail  his  hours  of  rest,  postpone  all  re- 
laxations, and  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  assimilation  of 
new  ideas  and  the  projection  of  new  policies.  We  have 
got  Manila;  we  are  likely  to  have  Porto  Rico;  we  are 
threatened  with  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii;  we  have  as- 
sumed heavy  responsibilities  about  Cuba;  we  may  have  to 
capture  the  Canaries.  In  a  month's  time  our  improvised 
drum  beat  may  be  chasing  the  traditional  British  rub  a- 
dub  around  the  world,  and  the  sun  may  dodge  about  in 
vain  for  a  corner  in  which  to  set  out  of  sight  of  American 
territory.  Truly  the  voter  has  need  to  open  his  eyes,  take 
in  more  newspapers,  read  more  books,  think  harder,  and 
struggle  generally  to  qualify  himself  to  grasp  new^  situa- 
tions, and  deal  intelligently  with  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests and  relations  of  the  whole  family  of  nations.  The 
history  that  is  making  so  fast  threatens  to  affect  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  all  over  the  world  for  perhaps  a,  cen- 
tury to  come,  and  indeed  for  all  future  time.  It  is  mighty 
interesting  to  be  alive  in  such  a  period,  but  the  W' ear  and 
tear  of  it  is  very  considerable.  What  must  impress  every 
thoughtful  person  is  that  if  we  are  coming  out  of  our  big 
shell,  and  are  about  to  share  in  the  distractions  of  the  great 
world,  we  must  manage  somehow  to  get  our  ablest  and 
best  men  into  public  life,  and  keep  them  there.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  the  men,  and  the  money,  and  all  the  es- 
sentials to  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
place,  but  our  apparatus  for  getting  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places,  and  for  putting  our  money  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  does  not  yetVork  as  surely  and  effectually 
as  it  should.  The  most  practical  conclusion  that  must 
result  from  the  agitation  of  the  contemporary  voter's  mind 
is  bound  to  take  the  form  of  a  conviction  that  it  is  time 
for  the  l)est  there  is  in  us  to  come  out,  for  the  really  big 
men  to  be  put  forward,  and  for  tlie  bosses  and  the  blather- 
skites to  find  their  natural  level. 

Our  Spanish  neighbors  seem  to  find  special  solace  in 
speaking  of  Americans  as  "  Yankee  pigs."  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  fail  to  see  the  peculiar  fitness  or  propriety 
of  this  epithet;  but  the  Spaniards  need  comfort,  and  even 
if  we  could  hinder  them  from  such  consolation  as  this 
calling  of  names  gives  them,  we  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as 
to  do  it.  A  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  thinks  that 
possibly  this  apparent  imputation  of  swinishness  to  all 
Americans  is  not  really  so  insulting  as  it  seems,  but  comes 


from  the  deep  impression  made  upon  the  European  mind 
by  Chicago  pork,  and  possibly  also  by  manufacturers  of 
that  popular  commodity,  who,  having  grown  affluent  in 
their  business,  have  chosen  to  enlarge  their  minds  and 
those  of  their  families  by  foreign  travVjl.  American  pork 
may  well  have  impressed  Europe,  but  as  for  American 
pork -packers,  it  does  not  seem  credible  that  they  have 
gone  abroad  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  affected  the 
imagination  of  the  Europeans,  nor  is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  unlike  other  American  manufacturers 
in  manners  or  appearance.  The  chances  seem  to  be  that 
the  Spanish  call  us  pigs  because  that  is  a  contemptuous 
designation  and  eases  their  minds. 
As  an  example  of  the  present 
workings  of  tlie  Spanish  mind, 
here  is  a  translation  of  a  bit  of 
verse  entitled  "A  Yanquia," 
Avhich  is  copied  admiringly  out 
of  a  Spanish  newspaper  by  the 
pro-Spanish  Newcastle  (England) 
(JJironide: 

nyl)rid  people,  epliemeral  folk. 
Vile  mixture  of  tbe  dirty  sini? 
Spewed  l)y  tlie  ancient  Continent. 
Spurious  race,  without  honor  or  history. 
Stinkin»]r  den — 

Where  all  that  is  igno1)]e  and  ill-begotten 
Finds  its  centre  and  natural  sphere. 
Filthy,  beastlilve,  fetid  nest. 
Refuge  of  loathsome  reptiles. 

No  incident  of  the  present  stir- 
ring times  is  of  more  universal  in- 
terest than  the  drawing  together 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  one  sees 
the  American  flag  everywhere, 
the  lone  star  of  Cuba  frequenth^ 
and  in  many  instances  hung  out 
in  company  with  both  of  them 
the  flag  of  Groat  Biitain.  In  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  the  Week- 
ly it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  British 
and  the  American  are  getting 
mixed  that  Lord  Sandhurst,  who 
has  held  high  commands  in  India 
and   dealt   with    great   efficiency 

with  the  phigue  in  Bombay,  "is  a  descendant  of  General 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  fought  the  British  stout- 
ly in  two  wars." 

Fifty-two  days  from  London  to  New  York  seems  a 
preposterously  long  voyage.  Yet  the  Windward  reached 
New  York  on  May  11  after  being  that  long  on  the  way, 
and  Captain  Reid  had  no  particular  excuses  to  make  ex- 
cept that  she  came  under  sail,  took  a  roundabout  course, 
and  had  had  three  weeks  of  bad  weather.  The  vessel,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  one  given  to  Lieutenant  Peary 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  of  the  London  Baily  Mail, 
for  use  in  arctic  exploration.  Her  friends  grew  very  anx- 
ious over  the  long  delay  in  her  arrival,  but  when  she  did 
reach  port  she  was  in  good  order,  and  had  had  no  acci- 
dents. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New- 
York  is  an  exceedingly  well-drilled  and  eflficient  organ- 
ization, which  is  very  proud  of  itself  as  a  regiment.^and 
with  good  reason.  Its  members  recently  voted  almost 
unanimously  not  to  volunteer  as  individuals  for  two  years' 
service.  This  action  surprised  the  public  so  much,  and 
disturbed  so  many  of  the  Seventh's  own  friends,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  considerations  which  prompted  it. 
Esprit  de  corj)s  is  a  merit  in  a  military  body,  and  a  regi- 
ment which  has  it  in  a  high  degree  is  the  better  for  U. 
The  Seventh  has  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  very 
proud  of  the  Seventh,  and  very  devoted  to  its  interests. 
It  owns  its  armory,  and,  be- 
sides being  a  regiment,  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  club, 
the  members  of  which  value 
their  membership.  The  pro- 
position that  the  men  of 
the  Seventh  should  volun- 
teer as  individuals  seemed 
to  them  to  involve  the  de- 
struction of  an  organization 
which  it  had  taken  years 
to  perfect,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  value  to 
the  State  and  city  of  New 
York.  Thei'e  is  a  young 
man  mentioned  in  Sci'ipiure 
who  when  a  call  came  to 
him  went  away  sorrowful, 
for  he  had  great  [)osses- 
sions.  The  Seventh  was  a 
little  in  that  young  man's 
predicament  when  the  Gov- 
ernor called  for  volunteers. 
It  did  not  want  to  aban- 
don its  armory  and  the 
control  of  its  organization, 
and  it  did  not  want  to 
risk  losing  its  identity.     It 

considered  that  individual  enlistment  in  Uncle  Sam's  ser- 
vice would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment. That  opinion  may  not  have  been  Avell  founded, 
but  it  was  the  opinion  the  regiment  acted  upon.  It  not 
only  did  not  want  to  be  annihilated  as  a  regiment,  but  it 
believed  it  Avas  too  valuable  an  organization  to  be  broken 
up.  It  felt  a  good  deal  as  a  man  might  feel  if  he  had  been 
told,  "  Come  and  (enlist,  but  you  may  have  to  change  your 
name,  and  possibly  become  a  member  of  a  new  family." 
So  the  Seventh  decided  that  though  it  would  go  anywhere, 
under  orders  of  tlie  Governor  or  President,  as  thc^  "Seventh 
Regiment,  its  members  should  not  enlist  as  individual  vol- 
unteers. 

There  is  a  possibility  at  this  w^riting  that  it  will  still  be 
ordered  out  as  a  regiment  and  assigned  to  some  duty 
somewhere,  and  if  that  happens  it  will  rejoice  its  friends 
and  relieve  the  feelings  of  its  own  members.  Its  case  is 
hard  and  unlucky,  because  its  strong  points  as  a  military 
organization  have,  under  existing  circumstances,  proved 
obstacles  to  its  usefulness  and  a  detriment  to  its  credit. 


When  all  has  been  said,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  it  is  less  available  than  most  other  militia  regiments 
for  service  such  as  the  government  needs  troops  for  now. 
What  is  w^anted  is  regiments  that  can  be  used  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  service;  that  can  be  broken  up  if  ne- 
cessary, officered  if  necessary  by  officers  appointed  fiom 
Washington,  and  that  are  made  up  of  individual  volun- 
teers who  are  personally  ready  to  serve  as  long  as  they 
are  needed,  and  who  can  be  spared  from  home  without 
exceptional  distress.  No  regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
could  afford  to  go  to  the  war  as  a  whole— the  Seventh  per- 


haps the  least  of"  all. 


LIEUT.  JOHN    B.   BERN  A  DOIT,  IJ.S.N., 

Commanding  Torpe(lo-l)oat  "Winslow."    Wounded 

in  Action  in  Cardenas  Haiijor,  May  11. 


The  right  thing  to  do  seems  to  have 
been  what  was  done,  or  at  least 
attempted— to  take  from  each  regi- 
ment called  upon  the  men  who 
were  really  available,  keep  the 
rest  at  home,  and  fill  the  vacancies 
with  new  men.  If  this  process 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Seventh, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Seventh, 
even  though  the  reasons  why  it 
was  not  acceptable  have  weight 
and  are  entitled  to  sympathy. 
Jjut, whether  the  Seventh  gets  into 
the  fight  or  not,  it  must' not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  a  very  valua- 
ble regiment  for  emergency  uses 
near  home,  and  that  it  has  proved 
exceedingly  useful  as  a  military 
school.  No  other  regiment  has 
furnished  so  many  officers  to  the 
National  Guard. 


The  twenty-fifth  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion is  in  session  in  New  York, 
and  matters  of  the  liveliest  socio- 
logical interest  are  being  discussed 
at  its  meetings  by  qualified  author- 
ities. The  conference  opened  on 
i\Iay  18  by  a  meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Joseph  Choate 
presided, and  addresses  were  made 
by  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Bish- 
op Potter.  The  general  sessions 
of  the  conference  and  its  section 
and  committee  meetings  are  being 
held  daily  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building  on  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  On  Sunday  night  there  is  to  be  a 
conference  service  at  Grace  Church. 

The  existence  and  activity  of  this  conference  is  a  nota- 
l)le  incident  of  our  efforts  to  attain  a  truer  civilization. 
It  grew  out  of  meetings  called  informally  for  consultation 
by  boards  of  charities  of  a  few  Western  cities.  These 
meetings  proved  so  profitable  that  a  national  conference  of 
charities  was  called  to  meet  in  New  York  with  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association  in  1874.  Nineteen  per- 
sons responded  to  this  call,  and  the  conference  was  organ- 
ized, and  has  met  annually  ever  since.  The  membership 
has  grown  from  330  in  1893  to  1180  in  1897,  and  includes 
officers  and  trustees  of  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, officers  and  members  of  charitable  societies  and  so- 
cial settlements,  professors  of  colleges,  clergymen,  and 
persons  interested  in  sociology  and  philanthropy.  There 
is  a  membership  fee  of  $2  50  (payable  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  115  Monroe  Street,  Chicago),  which 
entitles  the  member  to  receive  the  annual  publications  of 
the  society.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  its  executive 
committee  of  twenty-three  members  includes  F.  B.  San- 
born of  Concord  (Massachusetts),  William  P.  Letchworth 
of  Buffalo,  Philip  C.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  Robert  Treat 
Paine  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell  of  New  York,  and 
other  well-known  })eople  from  twenty-one  different  cities. 
The  arrangements  for  the  present  conference  in  New 
York  have  been  made  by  a  conunittee  of  one  himdred  citi- 


COMMEMORATIVR    MEDAL,   NATIONAL 
CORRECTION.— Designed 


CONFERENCE    OF   CIIAEITIES   AND 
BY  Victor  D.  I^hennkr. 


zens  of  Greater  New  York,  appointed  by  ^Ir.  Stewart,  of 
Avhich  Mr.  Joseph  Choate  is  chairman.  At  the  sessions  and 
conunittee  meetings  of  the  conference  discussions  are  held 
and  ])apers  read  on  such  subjects  as  the  Abuse  of  Medical 
Charities,  Immigration  and  Inter-State  Migration,  Insan- 
iiy,  Organization  of  Charity,  Politics  in  Charitable  and 
Penal  Institutions,  Duty  of  the  State  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, and  the  like.  A  feature  of  the  evening  session  on 
Friday,  May  20,  is  an  address  by  Mr.  Carl  Schurz.  New 
York  is  represented  in  the  conference  b}^  ninety  -  eight 
members,  and  there  is  warrant  for  the  hope  that  a  due 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  which  the  con- 
ference begets  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which 
it  has  met. 

On  the  evening  of  I\Iay  11  three  Harvard  debaters- 
Messrs.  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  Parke  of  Lynn,  and 
White  of  Boston — bested  three  Princeton  debaters,  Messrs. 
Reeves,  Rij)|)s,  and  Lowrie.  in  discussion  of  the  question, 
''lu'Solrcd,  That  the  present  immigration  restrictions  of  the 
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REPELLING    INVADERS    AT    CAMP    BLACK,    HEMPSTEAD    PLAINS,    NEW    YORK. 
Drawn  by  T.  de  Tiiulstrup,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly." 


United  States  are  insufficient."  Harvard  took  the  affirma- 
tive. The  judges  were  President  George  Harris,  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  President  Capen,  of 
Tufts  College;  and  Mr.  Walter  Page,  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  No  doubt  the  subject  for  debate  was 
chosen  before  the  war  began.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
debaters  not  under  the  constraint  of  a  long-standing 
agreement  should  fail  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Phi- 
lipphies  or  the  final  disposition  of  Cuba. 

A  friend  of  the  Weekly,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hall,  of  Nashville, 
has  been  at  pains  to  trace  back  the  expression  "  arc,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,"  which  occurs  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Mechlenburg  Declaration,  and 
was  used  the  other  day  in  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
about  Cuba.  He  finds  that  on  March  16,  1766,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  and  passed  a 


"  declaration  act "  in  which  it  is  set  forth  "that  Parliament 
had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  jiower  to  bind  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

•  A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
written  about  May  10,  says  that  he  had  not  been  out  of 
his  room  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  hope  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  coming  of  the  spring  has  not  been  realized. 
"  The  truth  is,"  says  the  writer,  "he  has  taken  leave  of 
all  portions  of  the  earth.  He  is  possessed  with  a  sense  of 
departure.  His  body,  mind,  and  soul  ask  for  no  food 
of  any  kind.     His  one  desire  is  for  peace." 

"A  lady  interested  in  the  navy,"  who  admires  some 
pictures  lately  publivshed  in  the  Weekly  of  the  officers  of 
the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  remarks  that  while  the  captains, 
commanders,  and  lieutenant -commanders  are  often  pic- 


tured, the  "  loot'nants"  seem  to  be  neglected.  She  inti- 
mates that  the  "  loot'nants  "  are  as  good-looking  and  as 
dutiful  as  the  other  officers,  and  asks  that  the  pictures  of 
all  of  them  may  be  given  to  the  world.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  possible  to  fill  this  lady's  attractive  order  when  the 
brigadier-generals,  whose  portraits  just  now  fill  and  re- 
joice the  Weekly's  presses,  have  been  put  on  record. 

Thomas  Bram,  mate  of  the  bark  Ilerhert  Fuller,  who  was 
lately  found  guilty  in  Boston  of  murdering  Captain  Nash, 
bas  had  two  trials  and  Avanls  another.  His  first  trial  cost 
the  government  $12,000;  the  second  one  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000.  His  present  sentence  is  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  in  asking  to  be  tried  again  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  hanged.  The  Cuban  question  is  not  the  only  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  case  Uncle  Sam  has  on  hand. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   KLONDIKE.* 

[Lkttkr  and   Illustrations  from  Tappan  Adnky,  Special 
Correspondent  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Dawbon,  February,  18!)S. 

WHEK  one  is  immersed  in  affairs  that  tax  tlje  re- 
sources of  both  body  and  mind,  the  past  droi)s 
out  of  view,  and  we  live  in  a  very  real  {)!esent. 
So  here,  among  the  gloom  of  sub-arclic  win- 
ter, chopping  wood  half  the  time  to  keep  warm  the  other 
half,  cabin-building  at  a  temperature  of  forty  below,  un- 
dertaking, day  after  day,  with  fearful  monotony,  ihe  irk- 
some task  of  preparing  one's  own  meals,  it  requires  a 
distinct  effort  of  the  mind — a  wrench,  in  fact — to  recall 
the  events  of  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  to  gatlier  up 
the  broken-off  threads  of  the  story  of  happenings  that 
may  not  have  had  their  parallel  in  history. 

I  see  an  endless  train  of  human  beings  struggling  to 
the  limit  of  endurance,  through  mud  and  in  "I'ain  and 
snow,  some  beariiig  burdens,  others  returning  empty,  all 
as  if  under  some  hypnotic  spell.  The  snovv  creeps  day 
by  day  down  the  sides  of  the  tall 
hills,  still  tliey  go,  their  faces  to  the 
north,  hurrying  on  to  meet  an  arctic 
winter.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  be- 
fore ? 

Sheep  Camp,  thirteen  miles  from 
Dyea,  was  the  last  place  along  the 
Cliilkoot  Trail  where  word  could  be 
liad  from  warmth  and  covering.  A 
town  of  tents  had  sprung  up,  scat- 
tered, to  the  number  of  several  score, 
among  spruces  and  along  the  bowl- 
der-lined shores  of  the  Dyea  River, 
here  a  swift-running  stream  a  rod 
or  two  across  and  scarcely  fordable. 
It  is  a  convenient  stage  before  send- 
ing the  goods  over  the  pass,  which 
is  four  miles  distant.  The  Indians 
packing  to  Lindeman  camp  here  the 
first  day  out.  The  pack-trains  of 
ten  horses  each  were  running  the 
round  trip  from  Dyea,  each  train 
being  in  charge  of  two  men  riding 
spare  horses.  Some  hundreds  of 
other  horses  were  being  packed,  and 
a  much  larger  number  of  men.  The 
rate  of  packing  to  this  point  was 
fourteen  cents  a  pound.  Horses  had 
to  be  fed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  this 
rate,  though  not  large  on  such  mer- 
chandise as  parcels  of  cigars,  made 
oats  sixteen  dollars  a  sack,  and  hay 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

The  population  of  Sheep  Camp 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  those 
who  had  packed  their  own  stuff  thus 
far  and  were  wavering,  discouraged 
by  the  bad  weather ;  those  moving 
their  goods  right  through  with 
horses  or  on  their  backs;  professional 
gamblers,  and  a  great  swarm  of  men 
packing  over  the  summit.  These  last  were  mostly  hangers- 
on  from  Juneau;  several  were  deserters  from  the  revenue- 
cutters,  while  others  were  men  who  were  bound  for  Daw- 
son, who  had  the  wit  or  presence  of  mind,  that  few  oth- 
ers seemed  to  show,  to  recognize  a  gold-mine  when  it 
came  before  their  eyes,  even  if  it  was  not  a  Klondike  one. 
They  were  making  great  money.  The  rate  over  the  sum- 
mit to  Crater  Lake  was  12  cents  a  pound;  through  to 
Lindeman,  30  cents  per  pound.  Many  of  them  took 
one  pack  from  here  over,  and  then  made  one  or  more 
short  packs  over  the  summit.  In  this  way  some  of  them 
made  as  high  as  twenty-six  dollars  a  day.  It  was  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  though,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
the  feet  and  ankles  got  so  used  up  that  the  men  had  to 
give  up  and  go  home.  It  was  not  always  with  full  pockets 
that  these  went  back,  for  the  crap  men  and  the  faro  men 
about  a  mining-camp  seem  special  creations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  certain  sorts  of  men  from  the  temptation 
to  spend  their  hard-earned  money  in  worse  ways. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  it  was  a  continual 
downpour.     It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  ever  to  get  goods 

*  This  letter  from  Mr.  Adiiey  takes  up  tlie  story  of  his  trip  at  the 
point  where  he  left  off  when  communication  with  the  outside  world 
was  cut  off  last  fall.  It  consequently  antedates  by  several  months  the 
letter  printed  last  week,  which,  alt iiough  mailed  later,  arrived  several 
days  in  advance  of  this,  and  of  the  letter  to  be  published  next  week. 

EniToii, 


dry  across  the  pass.  Iloises  had  almost  no  value — just  the 
price  of  the  packing  and  no  more.  But  it  cost  ten  dollars 
lor  a  set  of  shoes.  Everything  w^as  the  color  of  mud — 
men,  horses,  and  goods. 

The  12th  of  September  three  inches  of  snow  had  fall- 
en on  the  summit,  six  inches  being  reported  at  Linde- 
man. The  Indians  said  the  lakes  would  not  freeze  for  six 
weeks.  Donkeys  taken  over  the  pass  were  starving  to 
death.  Horses,  too,  were  going  over.  There  was  no  longer 
any  grazing  for  them.  The  packers, one  by  one, were  drop- 
ping out  as  the  weather  grew  Avorse.  So  the  rates  did 
not  go  down.  Discouraged,  many  were  trying  to  sell 
their  outfits,  and  had  set  up  little  stores  inside  their  tents. 

Tiie  cruelty  to  horses  is  past  belief;  yet  it  was  nothing  to 
the  Skaguay  Trail,  we  hear.  There  were  three  thousand 
horses  on  the  Skaguay  Trail — there  were  more  horses  to 
kill,  that's  about  all  the  difference.  Sheep  Camp  was  fill- 
ing up  with  broken-down  brutes.  Their  owners  had 
used  them  and  abused  them  to  this  point,  and  were  too 
tender-hearted  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Their 
backs  raw  from  wet  and  wrinkled  blankets  under  the 
saddles,  their  legs  cut  and  bruised  from  the  rocks,  they 
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were  as  thin  as  snakes,  and  starving  to  death.  A  Colorado 
man  said  to  me,  "  Of  all  the  cruelty  to  horses — and  I've 
seen  a  good  deal — the  worst  is  on  the  trail  ;  they  are  kill- 
ing them  with  sticks."  They  were  hobbling  about  among 
the  tents,  tumbling  over  guy-ropes,  breaking  into  caches, 
making  great  ntiisances  of  themselves.  No  one  w^ould 
take  the  responsibility  of  shooting  them.  Some  one 
might  come  along  and  demand  fifty  dollars  for  the  dead 
horse  perhaps.  That  settled  it.  So  we  drove  a  batch  of 
them  out  of  town,  whei-e  the  poor  creatures  might  find  a 
little  feed. 

A  wa-etched  thin  white  cayuse  came  to  my  tent.  He 
had  been  driven  from  four  miles  above,  where  his  owner 
deserted  him.  It  was  raining  a  cold  rain.  He  put  his 
head  and  as  much  more  as  he  could  inside  the  tent,  trying 
to  get  next  the  stove.  He  staid  there  all  night  and  was 
around  all  next  day,  and  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  I  am 
certain  he  never  felt  the  44- calibre  bullet  back  of  his  ear 
that  evening.  Thereupon  a  general  killing-off  began,  un- 
til carcasses  were  lying  on  all  sides. 

On  the  14th  a  dozen  packers  took  my  outfit  across  the 
pass  to  Crater  Lake.  They  would  not  touch  the  boat  lum- 
ber.    Flour  is  a  packer's  first  choice,  lumber  last. 

One  by  one  my  "partners"  for  each  few  miles  of 
travel  had  fallen  by  the  way-side.  It  became  necessary 
again  to  secure  a  reliable  man.  I  had  several  offers,  even 
to  pay  for  passage  down  river,  but  I  was  fortunate  in 


chancing  on  a  young  man  from  Stockton,  California, 
named  Al.  Brown.  Brown  had  started  from  Dawson  with 
the  Leadville  outfit,  and  been  dumped  at  Sheep  Camp  by 
the  collapse  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  a  good  outfit  of 
clothes,  no  grub,  and  was  determined  to  reach  Dawson 
without  delay,  though  I  told  him  I  should  advise  no  one 
to  do  a  thing  I  should  not  do  myself.  He  agreed  to  help 
me  on  down  to  Dawson,  and  I  agreed  to  pack  his  goods 
over  and  to  take  him  down  river  with  me.  Brown  had 
had  no  experience  in  the  precise  kind  of  life  he  was  enter- 
ing upon,  but  he  was  an  expert  oarsman,  holding  at  the 
time  the  amateur  championship  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
the  face  of  luirdship  and  positive  danger  he  was  a  stoic, 
with  a  coni.  i'ence  in  my  knowing  what  I  was  about  that 
was  fiattermg,  without  being  justified.  We  started  over 
the  summit  after  the  outfit,  each  with  packs  of  stuff  that 
we  could  not  trust  to  packers,  leaving  the  boat  lumber  in 
charge  of  a  trustworthy  man,  who  for  thirty  dollars  prom- 
ised to  send  it  over  after  us  without  delay. 

From  Sheep  Camp  up  the  valley  is  a  huge  gorge,  the 
mountain  -  sides  rising  steep,  hard,  and  bold  to  a  prodi- 
gious height.  The  valley  here  begins  to  rise  rapidly,  and 
the  trail  is  very  bad.  A  mile  above 
Sheep  Camp,  on  the  left  hand,  a 
huge  glacier  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  jutting  so  far  over  and 
downwards  that  every  moment  one 
expects  a  great  chunk  to  drop  off 
and  tumble  into  the  river.  But  it 
does  not,  and  only  a  small  stream  of 
water  fi'om  its  melting  forces  its 
way  to  the  bottom.  A  mile  farther 
on  was  Stone  House.  A  large 
square  rock,  crudely  resembling  a 
house,  stood  on  the  river's  brink. 
At  the  base  of  the  moinitain  is  a 
great  mass  of  slide,  some  of  the 
bowldeis  being  nearly  as  large  as 
the  one  by  the  river.  Some  of  these 
rocks  have  piled  on  top  of  one  an- 
other so  as  to  form  caves  of  some 
size,  perfect  protection  from  rain  or 
snow.  The  Indians  use  them  for 
shelter.  These  also  are  called  the 
"  Stone  Houses."  Some  one  else 
may  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
which  is  the  real  "Stone  House." 
The  valley  here  makes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  right,  and  the  trail  be- 
gins to  grow  steep.  The  Dyea  has 
forked  at  this  point,  the  left-hand 
branch  coming  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  through  a  narrow  gorge 
or  canyon,  evidently  from  some  gla- 
cier on  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
head  of  the  valley  here  is  of  great 
water  and-ice-worn  bowlders.  The 
trail  climbs  from  one  to  another  of 
these.  There  is  no  vegetation,  save 
a  few  aldei's  here  and  there,  and 
these  cease  just  above  Stone  House. 
The  trail  enters  a  cul-de-sac.  It 
climbs  higher  and  higher.  The  val- 
ley seems  to  end;  a  precipitous  wall 
of  gray  rock,  reaching  into  the  sky,  seems  to  head  off  fur- 
ther progress,  seaming  its  jagged  contour  against  the  sky 
— a  great  barrier,  uncompromising,  forbidding — the  Chil- 
koot  Pass. 

Horses  and  men  with  packs  were  ahead  of  and  behind 
us.  The  sun  had  broken  clear,  and  shone  down  on  a 
strange  scene.  In  a  pocket  under  the  cliff  were  some  score 
of  tents  and  huge  piles  of  baggage.  The  tents  were  held 
down  to  the  earth  by  rocks  on  the  guy-ropes.  Men  were 
busily  at  work  making  up  the  goods  into  packs,  in  load- 
ing pack-horses.  Adding  to  the  animation,  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  bright  blankets  spread  out  to  dry  after  the 
rainy  spell.  The  men  take  the  packs,  and  this  is  wiiat 
happens:  They  walk  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  with  a  stout 
alpenstock  in  hand.  They  start  to  climb  a  narrow  foot- 
trail  that  goes  up,  up,  up.  The  rock  and  earth  are  gray. 
The  packers  and  packs  have  disappeared.  There  is  no- 
thing but  the  gray  wall  of  rock  and  earth.  But  stop! 
Look  more  closely.  The  eye  catches  movement.  The 
mountain  is  alive.  There  is  a  continuous  moving  train  ; 
they  are  perceptible  only  by  their  movement,  just  as  ants 
are.  The  moving  train  is  zigzagging  across  the  tow^ering 
face  of  the  precipice,  up,  up,  into  the  sky,  even  at  the 
very  top.  See!  they  are  going  against  the  sky!  They  are 
human  beings,  but  never  did  men  look  so  small. 

Other  men  are  coming  back  empty,  dropping  back  to 
earth.     The  Scales,  as  the  front  of  the  summit  is  called,  is 
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one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  on  the  trail ;  there  is  no 
wood  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  that  is  poor.  The  wind 
blows  .cold,  and  everybody  and  everything  is  saturated 
with  wet  from  the  recent  rainy  spell.     The  Scales  gets  its 


PACKING   BOAT   TIMBERS    OVER    THE    SUMMIT. 


name  from  being  in  winter  a  weighing-place  for  goods 
hoisted  or  packed  over. 

We  started  with  our  packs  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Chilkoot  deceives  one  in  this:  it  seems  to  tower  directly 
over  one's  head,  whereas  the  actual  average  slope  is  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  surface  is  not  steep  ;  it  consists 
rather  of  a  series  of  benches  with  alternate  slide  rock. 
The  trail  thus  winds  from  bench  to  bench,  so  that  the 
distance  passed  over  is  considerably  greater  than  the  di- 
rect distance.  The  slope  of  the  trail  is  not  great,  and  the 
labor  of  climbing  so  little  that  when  we  paused  to  take 
breath  and  look  back  we  found  we  were  half-way  up. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  trails  up  the  side,  all 
reaching  the  crest  at  about  the  same  place.  In  several 
places,  however,  the  trail  is  very  steep  ;  one  must  climb 
on  hands  and  knees  from  bowlder  to  bowlder — much,  I 
fancy,  as  one  would  go  up  the  pyramids.  We  overtook 
horses  going  up,  and  an  immense  ox.  We  were  aston- 
ished to  see  how  so  apparently  clumsy  a  creature  got  up 
the  steep  places.  Thei'e  is  one  very  dangerous  place  on 
the  horse  trail  ;  there  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  rope  to  the 
pack-animal,  two  or  three  men  go  ahead,  and  when  the 
horse  starts  up  they  pull  hard  on  the  rope;  otherwise 
he  would  go  over  backwards,  as  one  or  two  horses  did. 
Once  on  top,  the  trail  crosses  the  broken  yet  compara- 
tively level  summit,  over  one  or  two  dirty  glaciers,  and 
then  downward  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  easy  pitch, 
to  the  head  of  a  steep  glacier,  where  all  at  once,  if  the 
weather  is  clear,  there  breaks  into  full  view  Crater  Lake, 
a  body  of  pure  green  water,  of  irregular  outline,  a  mile 
or  more  in  length,  lying  in  a  great  rough  craterlike  basin 
of  rock.  At  the  top  of  the  glacier  some  were  sledding  the 
goods  down  on  tarpaulings.  The  front  of  the  glacier  ter- 
minates in  a  pile  of  bowlders  as  big  as  wash-tubs,  and 
these  extend  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
There  were  caches  of  ^oods  piled  on  the  bowlders.  Some 
persons  had  tried  to  set  up  tents  in  this  forbidding  place. 
I  did  not  look  inside  of  any  to  see  how  they  arranged  a 


place  flat  enough  and  smooth  enough  to  sleep  upon,  but 
infer  that  sleep  was  accomplished  even  under  such  adverse 
conditions,  as  they  belonged  to  the  boatmen,  of  whom  there 
were  three,  ferrying  goods  across  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  at 
a  cent  a  pound.  Forty  dollars  a  day  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  one  row-boat,  but  the  men  were 
making  more  than  that.  They  earned  their 
money,  having  to  live  in  such  a  place,  and  no 
wood  within  miles.  One  of  the  ferrymen  told 
me  he  had  been  there  two  weeks,  and  that 
each  morning  he  had  wrung  the  water  out  of 
his  clothes  before  putting  them  on.  We  were 
fortunate  in  getting  our  goods  taken  over  that 
day,  while  we  went  around  by  the  trail.  We 
followed  the  water  from  Crater  Lake,  a  stream 
of  some  size,  about  four  miles,  until  we  came 
to  the  head  of  a  lake,  where  we  found  wood, 
and  where  there  was  a  little  grazing  for  horses. 
The  wood  consisted  of  spruce,  scrubby  and 
sprawling,  some  of  the  trunks  being  a  foot 
thick,  but  the  trees  themselves  growing  not 
over  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  There  were 
about  fifty  tents  at  the  lake,  which  is  called 
Long  Lake,  and  is  two  miles  long.  There  we 
were  storm-bound  and  by  such  a  storm  as  I 
never  saw  before.  It  blew  until  it  seemed  as 
if  the  tent  would  be  taken  bodily  and  pitched 
into  the  lake.  Goods  had  to  be  piled  endways 
to  the  wind,  which  was  down  the  valley  from 
the  summit,  or  else  be  blown  over.  We  waited 
several  days  for  the  boat  to  come  over  the 
summit,  but  it  never  came. 

Then  we  started  back  to  Sheep  Camp.     On 
the  way  back  we  heard  that  Sheep  Camp  had 
been  washed  entirely  away,  and  that  many 
persons  had  lost  their  lives.     We  hurried  on 
to  the  Stone  House,     Here  we  got  the  first 
reliable  account.     The  square  stone  had  dis- 
appeared and  was  lying   in   the  river-bed. 
Several  parties  were  camped  there.     The  first 
thing  they  heard  was  a  roar,  and  looking  across 
the  narrow  valley,  saw  a  stream  of  bowlders 
and  w^ater  coming  off  the  mountain-top,  the 
bowlders  leaping  far  out  in  air  as  they  tum- 
bled down.    It  was  an  immense  torrent,  and  it 
poured  into  the  Dyea  River.     A  young  man 
had  just  gone  to  the  river  for  water,  and  he 
was   overwhelmed  and  drowned.     The  flood 
undermined  Stone  House,  flooded  the  tents, 
carrying  away  several  outfits,  and  sped  toward 
Sheep  Camp,  bearing  trees  and  wood  with  it. 
Sheep  Camp  was  a  spectacle.     The  tents  were 
all  there,  save  those  on  the  river-bank.   The  big 
saloon  tents,  which  bore  the  very  brunt,  were  wiped  out  of 
existence,  and  the  main  street,  a  trail  which  had  had  black 
mud  shoe-top  deep,  was  as  clear  and  solid  as  sand  could 
make  it      The  catastrophe  occurred  the  day  before,  the 
18th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  many  were 
up.   Numerous  outfits  were  either  buried  or  carried  away 
by  the  flood.     People  were  digging  their  outfits  out  of 
the  sand,  or  else  wringing  gar- 
ments, or  hanging  them  out  to 
dry  on  the  bushes. 

This  disaster,  though  not  so 
bad  as  first  believed,  had  the 
effect  of  deciding  many  who 
were  hanging  in  the  balance. 
It  gave  them  a  good  excuse 
to  go  back,  whether  they  lost 
their  outfits  or  not.  From  this 
time  on  only  the  strong-hearted 
continued  on  their  way.  I  ex- 
pected my  boat  to  be  gone,  but 
it  had  been  removed,  fortu- 
nately, to  a  safe  place.  We 
found  men  to  take  it  over,  and 
it  went  back  with  us  over  the 
pass.  It  was  snowing  when  we 
went  over  the  second  time,  and 
there  was  much  snow  on  top, 
making  the  ascent  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  It  was  accom- 
plished without  accident.  It 
was  still  stormy  at  Long  Lake. 
Tents  were  blowing  down,  and 
hanging  like  the  stay-sail  of  a 
schooner  going  about  in  a 
three-reef  breeze.  Wondering 
if  this  was  a  permanent  condi- 
tion of  the  weather,  we  ran 
dowu  to  Lindeman  and  took 


fresh  hope.  The  drop  of  800  feet  in  elevation  put  one  into 
a  new  and  smiling  country.  There  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tents  at  the  lake,  half  that  number  of  boats  in 
process  of  building,  half  a  dozen  saw-pits  at  work,  and  a 
general  air  of  hustle-bustle.  In  the  words  of  the  geogra- 
phy, '' Ship -building  is  the  principal  industry"  of  Lin- 
deman. 

The  ferryman  at  Long  Lake  would  not  go  out  in  the 
storm,  so  we  paid  him  full  price,  one  cent  per  pound,  load- 
ed our  goods  aboard,  rigged  a  small  square  sail  in  the  bow% 
and  scudded  to  the  other  end.  Here  was  a  portage  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  Deep  Lake,  a  mile  long,  wdiere  an- 
other ferryman  took  us  to  the  Fort,  where  we  camped. 

The  river  here  drops  into  a  narrow  canyon  at  tremen- 
dous speed,  and  in  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  drops 
the  surprising  distance  of  800  feet.  The  trail  strikes  over 
the  spur  of  the  hill  and  down  to  the  lake  near  its  head. 
Lindeman  is  a  beautiful  lake,  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  narrow^  with  a  towering  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  its  head,  on  the  left  hand,  a  river  enters,  and  there 
is  timber  up  this  river  for  the  boats.  The  region  is  nearly 
devoid  of  trees ;  vegetation  is  plentiful,  butit  consists  of 
willows  and  the  small  dwarf  cornus,  which  at  this  season, 
with  its  purple-red  leaves  covering  the  whole  ground, 
gave  a  rich  look  to  the  landscape.  We  pitched  tent  by  a 
lovely  spot  on  w^hicli  we  were  to  build  our  boat.  We 
packed  our  goods  over  from  Deep  Lake,  and  when  the 
lumber  arrived  we  built  horses  and  set  to  work  construct- 
ing the  bateau. 

Every  one  was  in  a  rush  to  get  away.  Six  to  ten  boats 
were  leaving  daily.  These  w^ere  large  boats,  with  a  load  of 
five  to  ten  men  each.  The  boats  were  of  several  kinds. 
A  fleet  of  seven  large  bateaux  got  off  as  we  arrived,  but 
the  favorite  and  typical  boat  was  a  great  flat-bottomed 
skiff,  holding  two  or  three  tons  —  the  length  over  all, 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet;  beam,  six  or  seven  feet; 
sides  somewhat  flare;  the  stern  wide  and  square;  drawing 
two  feet  of  w^ater  when  loaded,  with  six  to  ten  inches 
freeboard;  rigged  for  four  oars,  with  steering-oar  behind. 
Some  of  this  type  were  thirty-five  feet  in  length.  There 
were  several  huge  scowls.  Well  forward  a  stout  mast 
was  stepped,  upon  which  was  rigged,  sometimes  a  sprit- 
sail,  but  usually  a  large  square  sail. 

A  party  usually  sent  two  men  ahead  to  build  the  boats. 
They  went  either  five  miles  up  the  river  at  the  head  and 
rafted  the  logs  down,  or  else  two  miles  back,  where  they 
constructed  saw-pits,  sawed  the  lumber,  and  carried  it  on 
their  shoulders.  A  saw-pit  is  an  elevated  platform,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  On  this  the  log  to  be  sawn  is  laid, 
and  a  man  stands  above  with  the  whip-saw,  while  an- 
other works  the  lower  end,  and  in  this  way  they  saw  the 
logs  into  boards.  The  lumber  is  small;  it  is  unusual  to 
get  boards  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  width.  It  is 
poor  quality  of  spruce,  soft  and  "punky,"  and  easily 
broken.  There  is  some  pine.  The  boards  are  an  inch 
thick,  and  planed  on  the  edges.  When  the  boat  is  built 
the  seams  are  calked  with  oakum  and  pitched.  The 
green  lumber  shrinks  before  it  gets  into  the  w^ater,  and  the 
boats  as  a  rule  are  leaky,  but  the  goods  are  held  upon  slabs 
nailed  on  the  bottom  cross-ribs.  Tappan  Adney. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE    TRIAL    FOR   WITCHCRAFT. 

THE  Bed  of  Justice  was  set  at  eiglit  of  the  morn- 
ing. For  tliey  were  ever  early  astir  in  tlie  city  of 
Tliorn,  tliougli,  like  most  early  risers,  they  did 
little  enough  afterwards. 
With  a  sadly  beating  heart,  I  accompanied  Dessaiier  in 
the  same  guise  as  on  Ihe  previous  day.  The  crowd  was 
even  greater  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  And  when  the 
Duke  had  taken  his  seat  and  his  tools  set  themselves  down 
on  either  side,  they  brought  in  the  Little  Playmate 

She  was  dressed  all  in  white,  clean  and  spotless  in  spite 
of  i)rison  usage.  She  glanced  just  once  about  her,  right 
and  left,  high  and  low,  as  if  seeking  for  a  face  she  could 
not  see,  and  then  she  looked  down  on  the  ground. 

The  argument  as  to  torture  had  been  concluded  on  the 
day  before,  and  it  had  been  held  inadmissible— not  be- 
cause of  any  kindly  thought  for  the  prisoner,  but  because, 
according  to  the  law^s  of  Uie  Wolfmark,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Hereditary  Executioner  there  was  no  one  capable  of 
inflicting  it. 

Then  came  the  evidence. 

The  first  witness  n gainst  the  Little  Playmate  w^as  old 
Hanne.  She  w^as  brought  in  by  a  cowied  monk  of  dark 
and  sinister  appearance— in  fact,  as  my  heart  leaped  to 
observe,  I  saw  she  was  accompanied  by  Friar  Laurence — 
he  who  had  taught  me  my  learning  in  the  old  days,  and 
who  even  then  had  watched  the  Little  Playmate  with  no 
friendly  eyes. 

I  saw  the  deadly  fear  mount  to  agony  on  the  face  of  old 
Hanne.  The  look  in  her  eyes  of  physical  pain  suffered 
and  overpassed  was  the  same  which  I  have  often  seen  in 
the  wars  after  the  surgeon  has  done  his  horrid  work. 
That  same  look  I  saw  now  on  the  face  of  Hanne.  So  I 
knew  that  somewhere  in  the  dark  recesses  under  the  Hall 
of  Judgment  the  extreme  question  had  been  put  to  her, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  answered  according  to  the  liking  of 
the  persecutors,  though  they  dared  not  torture  so  notable 
a  public  prisoner  as  Helene. 

I  saw^  a  look  of  satisfied  vindictiveness  pass  over  the 
brutal  features  of  Duke  Otho.  He  changed  his  position 
and  whispered  to  his  colleagues. 

It  was  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm  who  rose  to  put  the 
questions  to  the  witness.  And  as  he  did  so,  I  heard  the 
steady  sough  of  talk  among  the  people  rise  mutteringly 
in  a  low  growl  of  hate.  The  Duke's  lictors  struck  right 
and  left  among  the  crowd,  as  men  bent  forward  with  fierce 
hate  in  their  voices,  as  if  to  clear  their  lungs  of  a  weight 
of  contempt. 

It  was  not  thus  in  the  old  days,  when  there  was  no  peo- 
ple's arbiter  in  all  the  Wolfmark  so  famous  or  so  popular 
as  Master  Gerard  of  the  Weiss  Thor. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  that  turmoil?"  said  I  to  my 
neighbor. 

**He  it  is  who  was  her  first  accuser.  Why,  he  dares 
not  go  outside  his  house  without  a  guard  of  the  Duke's 
riders,"  said  the  man,  picking  at  his  finger  with  his  teeth 
as  if  it  were  a  bone  and  he  did  not  think  much  of  its  savor- 
iness. 

''You  have  already  confessed,"  said  the  advocate  to  old 
Hanne,  when  they  had  propped  up  the  poor  wreck  of  skin 
and  bone,  "and  you  do  now  confess,  that  this  maid  and 
yourself  had  ofttimes  converse  with  the  Enemy  of  Souls?" 

A  spasm  passed  across  the  face  of  the  witness,  and  a 
low^  sound  proceeded  from  her  mouth,  which  might  have 
been  an  affirmative  answer,  but  which  sounded  to  me 
much  more  like  a  moan  of  pain. 

"And  you  confess  that  she  consulted  you  concerning 
the  best  means  of  killing  the  Duke  Casimir— by  means  of 
a  draught  to  be  administered  to  him  wdien  he  should,  as 
was  his  custom,  visit  his  Hereditary  Justicer?" 

"There  was  indeed  a  draught  spoken  of  betw^een  us, 
noble  sir,"  stammered  the  old  woman,"  but  it  was  not  for 
the  Duke  Casimir,  nor  yet  for— any  evil  purpose." 

I  saw  the  Friar  Laurence  incline  his  head  a  little  forward 
and  whisper  in  Hanne's  ear  from  his  place  behind  her. 

At  the  words  she  clasped  her  hands  and  fell  on  the 
floor,  grovelling:  "  I  will  say  aught  that  you  bid  me.  I 
cannot  bear  it  again.  1  cannot  go  back  to  that  place.  I 
am  too  old  to  be"  tormented.  I  will  bear  what  testimony 
you  desire." 

"We  wish  only  that  you  should  tell  the  truth,  as  you 
have  already  done  of  your  own  free  will  in  your  pre- 
examination,"  said  Master  Gerard,  "the  notes  of  which 
are  before  me.  Was  it  not  to  kill  the  Duke  Casimir  that 
this  draught  was  compounded?" 

The  old  woman  hesitated.  Friar  Laurence  stooped 
again. 

"Yes,"  she  cried;  "God  forgive  me— yes!" 

An  evil  look  of  triumph  sat  on  the  face  of  Otho  von 
Reuss.     I  think  he  felt  sure  of  his  victim  now. 

"That  is  enough,"  said  Master  Gerard;  "take  the  old 
woman  back  to  her  cell." 

"  Oh  no,  great Lordl"  she  cried,  "not  there.  You  prom- 
ised that  if  I  said  it  I  was  to  be  let  go  free.  Kill  me,  but 
do  not  send  me  back." 

The  Duke  moved  Ihs  hand,  and  the  old  woman  was  led 
shrieking  below. 

Then  came  Friar  Laurence,  who  testified  that  he  had 
often  seen  old  Hanne  instructing-  the  young  woman  who 
was  a  prisoner,  in  the  art  of  drugs,  the  preparations  of  im- 
ages carved  in  dough,  tind  it  might  be  also  in  clay— things 
well  known  in  the  art  of  witchery. 

Further,  he  had  been  with  the  Duke  Casimir  at  the  last, 
and  the  Duke  had  declared  that  he  had  partaken  of  a 
draught  in  the  house  of  Gottfried  Gottfried,  and  had  im- 
mediately thereafter  been  taken  ill. 

There  was  not  much  else  of  matter  in  the  Friar's  evi- 
dence, but  the  most  deep  and  vindictive  malice  against  the 
prisoner  was  evident  in  every  word  and  gesture. 

Then  Master  Gerard  rose*^to  address  the  judges.  His 
venerable  appearance  was  enhanced  by  the  sternly  severe 
look  on  his  face.  He  looked  an  accusing  angel  from  the 
pit,  swart  of  skin  and  with  eyes  of  flame.  He  was  tall 
and  bent  of  figure,  with  the  serpent-browned  head  set  deep 
between  hunched  shoulders  like  those  of  a  vulture.  He 
grasped  his  bundle  of  papers  and  rose  to  make  his  final 
speech. 

The  judges  settled  themselves  to  closer  attention.     The 
hush  of  listening  folk  broadened  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
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the  great  hall.  At  a  whisper  or  a  cough  a  hundred  threat- 
ening faces  w^ere  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  so 
strained  was  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  such  the  fear 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  most  famous  pleader  in  Germany. 
In  these  days.wiien  learning  has  reached  so  great  a  pitch, 
and  is  so  general  that  in  a  city  there  may  be  as  many  as  a 
thousand  people  wiio  can  read  and  write,  of  course  there 
are  many  eloquent  men.  But  in  those  days  it  w^as  not  so, 
and  Gerard  von  Sturm  was  counted  the  one  Golden  Mouth 
of  the  Wolfmark. 

■  And  this,  in  brief,  was  the  matter  of  his  speech.     The 
manner  and  the  persuasive  grace  I  cannot  give: 

"  It  has  at  all  times  been  a  received  opinion  of  the  wise 
that  witchcraft  is  a  thing  truly  practised— by  wiiich  such 
women  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  in  Holy  Writ,  were  able  to 
call  dead  men  out  of  their  deep  graves  grown  with  grass, 
or,  as  in  that  famous  case  of  Demarchaus,  wiio,  having  by 
the  advice  of  such  a  woman  tasted  the  flesh  of  a  sacrificed 
child,  w^as  immediately  turned  into  a  wolf. 

"Further,  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  clear-  'Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live';  and  again,  as  sayeth  the 
Wise  Man,  '  Thou  hast  hated  them,  O  God,  because  with 
enchantments  they  did  horrible  works.' 

"Now,  men  may  by  conspicuous  bravery  guard  their 
lives  against  assault  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  against 
the  spear  of  the  invader  that  cometh  over  the  wall,  even 
against  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  But  wdio  shall  be  able 
to  keep  out  witchcraft?  It  moveth  in  the  motes  of  the 
mid -day  sun.  It  comes  stealing  into  the  room  on  the  pale 
beams  of  the  moon.  AVitchcraft  rides  in  the  hurtling  blast, 
and  shrieks  in  the  gust  which  shakes  the  roof  and  blows 
awry  the  candle  in  the  hall. 

"Enchantment  can  summon  Azazeli,  the  Lord  of  Flesh 
and  Blood,  called  in  another  place  the  Lord  of  the  Desert, 
by  whose  spiriting  of  the  elements  the  pure  w^ater  of  the 
spring,  or  the  juice  of  the  purple  grape,  may  become  as 
noxious  as  the  brew  of  the  serpent's  poisou  bag. 

"  Of  such  a  sort  was  the  ill  doing  of  this  woman.  For 
her  own  hellish  purposes  she  desired  and  compassed  the 
death  of  the  most  noble  Duke  Casimir.  There  may  be 
those  who  try  to  discover  a  motive  for  such  an  act.  But 
in  this  they  do  foolishly.  For  to  those  who  have  studied 
of  this  matter,  as  I  have  done,  it  is  well  known  that  en- 
chanters and  witches  ever  attack  tliose  who  are  the  great- 
est, the  noblest,  and  the  most  envied— not  hoping  for  any 
good  to  result  to  themselves,  but  out  of  pure  malice  and 
envy,  being  prompted  by  the  devil  that  the  great  and 
noble  should  be  destroyed  out  of  the  land.  AVell  w^as  it 
spoken  then,  *  Ye  shallnot  suffer  a  witch  to  live.' 

"  And  if  any  plead  hereafter  of  her  youth,  of  her  beau- 
ty, I  call  you  to  witness  that  the  Evil  One  ever  makes  his 
best  implements  of  the  fairest  metal.  As  the  aged  crone, 
her  teacher  and  accomplice,  hath  confessed,  this  Helene 
was  for  long  a  plotter  of  dark  deeds.  By  the  trust  of 
Duke  Casimir  in  her  maiden's  innocence,  he  was  betrayed 
to  death.  That  one  so  fair  and  evil  should  be  turned  loose 
on  the  world  to  begin  anew  her  enchantments,  and  like  a 
pestilence  to  creep  into  good  men's  houses,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Is  she  to  go  forth  breathing  death  upon 
the  faces  of  the  young  children;  to  sit  sucking,  squat  like 
hideous  toad,  the  blood  of  the  new  born  infant,  or  distilling 
poison  drops  to  put  into  the  draughts  of  strong  men,  which 
shall  run  like  molten  iron  through  their  veins  till  they  go 
mad? 

"  Hear  me,  judges;  I  bid  you  remember  the  word :  '  Ye 
shall  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.'  And  in  the  name  of  the 
great  unbroken  law  of  the  Wolfmark,  wiiich  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  conclude  by  claiming  the  pains  of  death  to  pass 
upon  the  witch-woman  who  by  her  deed  sent  forth  un- 
timely the  spirit  of  the  noble  Duke  Casimir,  Lord  of  the 
city  of  Thorn  and  Duke  of  the  AVolfmark." 

The  pleader  sat  dowm,  calmly  as  he  had  risen,  and  the 
judges  conferred  together  as  though  they  were  on  the 
point  of  delivering  their  verdict.  There  had  been  no 
sound  of  applause  as  Master  Gerard  had  spoken — a  hush- 
ed attention  only,  and  then  the  muffled  thunder  of  the 
great  audience  relaxing  its  attention,  and  of  men  turning 
to  whispered  discussion  among  themselves. 

"  Prisoner," said  Duke  Otho,  "have  you  any  to  speak 
for  you?  Or  do  you  desire  to  make  any  answer  to  the 
things  wiiich  have  been  urged  against  you?" 

Then,  thrilling  me  to  my  soul,  arose  the  voice  of  Helene. 
Clear  and  girlish,  without  hurry  or  fear,  but  with  an  in- 
nocence wiiich  might  have  touched  the  hardest  heart,  the 
maiden  upon  trial  for  her  life  said  a  simple  w^ord  or  two 
in  her  defence: 

"I  have  no  one  to  speak  for  me.  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  save  that  wiiich  I  have  said  so  often,  that  before  God, 
w^ho  knows  all  things,  I  am  innocent  of  thought,  word,  or 
deed  against  any  man,  and  most  of  all,  against  Duke  Cas- 
imir of  the  Wolfsberg." 

And  as  she  spoke  the  multitude  w^as  stirred,  and  voices 
broke  out  here  and  there: 

"No  witch!"  "She  is  innocent!"  "The  guilty  are 
among  the  judges!"  "  Saint  Helena!"  "  We  will  avenge 
her!" 

And  though  the  lictors  struck  furiously  every  way,  they 
could  not  settle  the  tumult,  and  ever  the  mass  of  folk 
swayed  more  wildly  to  and  fro.  Nor  do  I  know  wiiat 
might  have  happened  but  for  a  cry  that  arose  in  front  of 
the  throng: 

"The  Stranger!  The  Great  Doctor!  The  Wise  Man, 
hear  him.     He  is  going  to  speak  for  her." 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
SENTENCE    OF   DEATH. 

And  there,  standing  by  the  place  of  pleading,  with  his 
foot  on  the  first  step,  I  saw  Dessauer,  in  liis  black  doctorial 
gown,  leaning  reverently  upon  a  long  staff. 

He  made  a  courteous  salutation  to  Duke  Otho  upon  the 
high  seat. 

"  I  am  a  stranger,  most  noble  Duke,"  he  began,  "  and  as 
such  have  no  standing  in  this  your  High  Court  of  Justice. 
But  there  is  a  certain  courtesy  extended  to  doctors  of  the 
law— the  right  of  speech  in  great  trials — in  many  of  the 
lands  to  wiiich  I  have  adventured  in  the  search  of  wis- 
dom. I  am  encouraged  by  my  friend,  the  most  venerable 
prelate,  Bishop  Petei%  to  ask  your  forbearance  wiile  I  say 
a  word  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  in  reply  to  that  learned 
and  celebrated  jurisconsult.  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm, 
who  has  spoken  things  so  apt  and  eloquent.     This  is  my 


desire  ere  judgment  be  passed.     For  in  a  multitude  of 
councils  there  is  wisdom." 

He  was  silent,  and  looked  at  the  Duke  and  his  tool, 
Michael  Texel. 

They  conferred  apart,  and  at  first  seemed  on  the  point 
of  refusing.  But  the  folk  began  to  sw'ay  so  dangerously, 
and  the  voice  of  their  muttering  sank  till  it  became  "a 
growl  as  of  a  caged  wild  beast  wiiich  has  broken  all  bars 
save  the  last,  and  wiiich  only  waits  an  opportunity  to  put 
forth  its  strength  in  order  to  break  that  also. 

"You  are  heartily  welcome,  most  learned  doctor,"  said 
Duke  Otho,  sullenl3^  "We  would  desire  to  hear  you 
briefly  concerning  this  matter." 

"  I  shall  assuredly  be  brief,  my  noble  lord — most  brief," 
said  Dessauer.  "I  am  a  stranger,  and  must  therefore 
speak  by  the  great  principles  of  equity  wiiich  underlie  all 
law  and  all  evidence,  rather  than  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  province  over  which  you  are  the  distinguished 
ruler. 

"  The  crime  of  witchcraft  is  indeed  a  heinous  one,  if  so 
be  that  it  can  be  proven,  not  by  the  compelled  confession 
of  crazed  and  tortured  crones,  but  by  the  clear  light  of 
reason.  Now,  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  have  heard 
against  this  young  girl  wiiich  might  not  be  urged  with 
equal  justice  against  every  cup-bearer  in  the  Castle  of 
Wolfsberg. 

"  The  Duke  Casimir  died  indeed  after  having  partaken  of 
the  wine.  But  so  may  a  man  at  any  time  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  by  the  stroke  which  falleth  suddenly  upon  the 
heart  of  man.  No  poison  has  been  found  on  or  about  the 
girl.  ,  No  evil  has  been  alleged  against  her,  save  that 
wiiich  has  been  compelled,  as  all  must  have  seen,  by  tor- 
ture and  the  fear  of  torture,  from  the  palsied  and  reluc- 
tant lips  of  a  frantic  hag." 

"Hear  him!  Great  is  the  stranger!"  ciied  the  folk  in 
the  hall.  And  the  shouting  of  the  guards  commanding 
silence  could  scarce  be  heard  for  the  roar  of  the  folk.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  speech  of  Dessauer  was  again 
audible. 

He  was  beginning  to  speak  again,  but  Duke  Otho.with- 
out  rising,  called  out,  angrily, 

"Speak  to  the  reason  of  the  judges,  and  not  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob!" 

"I  do  indeed  speak  from  the  reason  to  the  reason,"  said 
Dessauer.  "  For  in  this  matter  there  is  no  true  averment, 
even  of  witchcraft,  but  only  of  the  administration  of  poison 
— wiiich  ought  to  be  proven  by  the  ordinary  means  of  pro- 
ducing some  portion  of  the  drug,  both  in  the  possession  of 
the  criminal  and  from  the  body  of  the  murdered  man. 
This  has  not  been  done.  There  has  been  no  evidence,  save, 
as  I  have  shown,  such  as  is  easily  compelled  or  suborned. 
If  this  maid  be  condemned,  there  is  no  one  of  you  with 
a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  sweetheart,  who  may  not  have  her 
burned  or  beheaded  on  just  as  little  evidence — if  she  have 
a  single  enemy  in  all  the  city  seeking  for  malice  or  lust  to 
compass  her  destruction, 

"  Moreover,  it  indeed  matters  little  for  the  argument 
that  this  damsel  is  fair  to  the  eye — save  in  so  far  as  she  is 
more  the  object  of  desire,  and  that  when  the  greed  of  the 
lustful  eye  is  balked  "  (here  he  paused  and  looked  fixed- 
ly at  Duke  Otho,  who  dropped  his  head  slightly  and  looked 
between  his  knees), "  disappointment  oft  in  such  a  heart 
turns  to  deadly  poison.  And  so  that  wiiich  was  desired 
is  the  more  bitterly  hated,  and  revenge  awakes  to  destroy. 

"But  if  beauty  matters  little,  character  matters  greatly. 
And  w^hat  by  common  consent  has  been  known  in  the  city 
concerning  this  maid? 

"I  ask  not  you,  Duke  Otho,  who  have  lived  apart  in 
your  castle  or  in  far  lands,  a  stranger  to  the  city,  like  my- 
self. But  I  ask  the  people  among  whom,  during  all  these 
past  months  of  the  plague,  she  has  dwelt.  Is  she  not 
know-n  among  them  as  Saint  Helena?" 

"Aye,"  cried  the  people,  "Saint  Helena  indeed— our 
savior  when  there  was  none  to  help.  God  save  Saint 
Helena!" 

Dessauer  w^aved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  Did  she  not  go  among  you  from  house  to  house,  car- 
rying not  the  poison-cup,  but  the  healing  draught?  Was 
not  her  hand  soft  on  the  brow  of  the  dying,  comforting 
about  the  neck  of  the  bereaved?  Day  and  night,  whose 
fingers  reverently  w^rapped  up  the  poor  dead  body  of  your 
beloved?  Who  quieted  your  babes  in  her  arms,  fed  them, 
nursed  them,  healed  them — buried  them,  wore  herself  out 
to  a  shadow  for  your  sakes?" 

"Saint  Helena,"  they  cried — "Saint  Helena,  the  angel 
of  the  Red  Tower!" 

"  Aye,"  said  Dessauer,  in  tones  like  thunder;  "hear  their 
voices!  There  are  a  thousand  witnesses  in  this  house 
untortured,  unsuborned.  I  tell  you  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood  will  lie  on  you,  great  Duke — on  you,  counsellers  of 
evil  things — if  you  condemn  this  maid.  Your  throne  shall 
totter  and  fall,  and  your  life's  sun  shall  set  in  a  sea  of 
blood!" 

He  sat  dowm,  calm  and  fearless,  as  the  Duke  raged  to 
Michael  Texel,  as  I  think,  desiring  that  the  fearless  plead- 
er could  be  seized  on  the  instant  and  punished  for  his 
insolence.  But  as  the  folk  shouted  in  the  hall  and  the 
thunder  of  cheering  came  in  through  the  open  windows 
from  the  great  concourse  without,  Michael  Texel  calmed 
his  master,  urging  upon  him  that  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  for  the  present  too  dangerous.  And  also,  doubtless, 
that  they  could  compass  their  ends  by  other  means. 

I  saw  Texel  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  lictors  who 
stood  on  either  side  of  Helene.  The  body-guard  of  the 
Duke  stood  closer  about  her  as  the  Duke  Otho  himself 
stood  up  to  read  the  sentence. 

I  saw  that  the  form  of  it  had  been  written  out  upon  a 
paper.  Doubtless  all  had  been  prearranged, so  that  neither 
evidence  nor  eloquence  could  possibly  have  had  any  effect 
upon  it: 

"We,  the  Court  of  the  Wolfmark,  find  the  prisoner, 
LTelene.  called  Gottfried,  guilty  of  Witchcraft,  and  espe- 
cially of  compassing  and  causing  the  death  of  our  prede- 
cessor, the  most  noble  Duke  Casimir,  and  we  do  hereby 
adjudge  that,  on  the  mornfng  of  Sunday  presently  follow^ - 
ing,  Helene  Gottfried  shall  be  executed  upon  the  common 
scaffold  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Of  our  clemency 
is  this  sentence  delivered,  instead  of  the  torture  and  the 
burning  alive  which  it  was  within  our  power  to  command. 
This  is  done  in  con.sideration  of  the  youth  of  the  criminal, 
and  as  the  first  exercise  of  our  ducal  prerogative  of  high 
mercy." 
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With  an  ano^ry  roar  the  people  closed  in. 

"Take  her!"  they  cried.  "  Rescue  her  out  of  their  hands!" 

And  there  was  a  fierce  rush,  in  which  the  outer  barriers 
were  snapped  like  straw.  But  the  lictors  had  pulled  down 
the  trap-door  on  the  instant,  and  the  people  surged  fierce- 
ly over  the  spot  where  a  moment  before  she  had  stood. 
Before  them  were  the  levelled  pikes  and  burning  matches 
of  the  Duke's  guard. 

"Have  at  them!"  was  still  the  cry.  "Kill  the  wolves! 
Tear  them  to  pieces!" 

But  the  mob  was  undisciplined,  and  the  steady  advance 
of  the  soldiers  soon  cleared  the  hall.  Nevertheless,  the 
streets  without  continued  angry  and  throbbing  with  rebel- 
lion. Duke  Otho  could  scarce  win  scathless  across  the 
court-yard  to  his  own  apartments.  Tiles  from  the  nearest 
roofs  were  cast  upon  the  heads  of  his  escort.  The  streets 
were  impassable  with  angry  men  shaking  their  fists  at  every 
courier  and  soldier  of  the  Duke.  Women  hung  sobbing 
out  of  the  windows,  and  all  the  city  of  Thorn  lamented 
because  of  the  cruel  condemnation  of  their  saint  of  the 
plague,  Helena,  the  maiden  of  the  Red  Tower. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
TUE    MESSAGE    FROM    THE    WHITE    GATE. 

I  RUSHED  out  into  the  street,  distract  and  insensate  with 
grief  and  madness.  I  found  the  city  seething  with  angry 
imrest— not  yet  openly  hostile  to  the  powers  that  abode 
in  the  Castle  of  the  Wolfsberg — too  long  cowed  and  down- 
trodden for  that — but  angry  with  the  anger  which  one  day 
would  break  out  and  be  pitiless. 

The  Black  Horsemen  of  the  Duke  pricked  a  way  with 
their  lances  here  and  there  through  the  people,  driving 
them  in  jets  and  spurts  of  fleeing  humanity  into  the  narrow 
lanes,  only  once  more  to  reunite  as  soon  as  the  Hussars 
of  Death  had  passed.  Pikemen  cried,  "Make  way!"  and 
the  regular  guard  of  the  city  paraded  in  strong  companies. 

A  soldier  wantonly  thrust  me  in  the  back  with  his 
spear,  and  I  sprang  towards  him  fiercely,  glad  to  strike 
home  at  something.     A  man  of  the  crowd  pulled  me  back. 

"Be  wise,"  he  said;  "not  for  your  own  sake  alone,  but 
for  the  sake  of  nil  these  women  and  children.  The  Black 
Riders  seek  only  an  excuse  to  sweep  the  city  from  end  to 
end  with  the  besom  of  fire  and  blood." 

Then  came  my  master  out  of  the  Hall  of  Judgment, 
his  head  hanging  dejectedly  down.  As  soon  as  he  was 
observed  the  people  crowded  about,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  thanking  him  for  that  which  he  had  done  for  their 
maid,  their  holy  Saint  Helena  of  the  plague-time. 

"  We  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  put  to  death,  not  even  if 
they  of  the  Wolfsberg  raze  our  city  to  Iflie  ground!" 

"  Make  way  there,"  cried  the  Black  Horsemen — "  way 
in  the  name  of  Duke  Otho!" 

"Who's  Duke  Otho?"  cried  a  voice.  "  We  do  not  know 
Duke  Otho." 

"  He  is  not  crowned  yet!  Why  should  he  take  so  much 
upon  him?"  shouted  another. 

"We  are  free  burgesses  of  Thorn,  and  no  man's  bond- 
slaves!" said  a  third.  Such  were  the  shouts  that  hurtled 
through  the  streets,  and  were  bandied  fiercely  from  man 
to  man,  betraying  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  ex- 


isted betw^een  the  ducal  towers  of  the  Wolfsberg  and  the 
city  which  lay  beneath  them. 

In  my  boyish  days  I  had  laughed  at  the  assemblies  of  the 
Swan— the  White  Wolves  and  Free  Companions.  But, 
perhaps,  those  who  had  thus  played  at  revolt  were  wiser 
than  I.  For  of  a  surety  these  associations  were  yielding 
their  fruits  now  in  a  harvest  of  hate  against  thegloomy 
pile  that  has  so  long  dominated  the  town,  choked  its  liber- 
ties, and  shut  it  off  from  the  new,  free,  thriving  world  of 
the  northern  seaboard  commonw^ealths  to  which  of  right 
it  belonged. 

So  soon  as  Dessauer  and  I  were  alone  in  my  master's 
room  at  Bishop  Peter's  1  tried  to  stammer  some  sort  of 
thanks,  but  I  could  do  no  more  than  hold  out  a  hand  to 
him.     The  old  man  clasped  it. 

"  It  was  wholly  useless,"  he  said;  "they  had  their  pur- 
pose fixed  and  their  course  laid  out  so  that  there  was  no 
turning  of  them.  All  was  a  mockery,  so  clear  that  even 
the  ignorant  men  of  the  streets  were"  not  deceived.  x\c- 
cusation,  evidence,  pleadings,  condemnation,  sentence — 
all  weie  ready  before  the  maid  was  taken  ;  aye,  and,  I 
think,  before  Duke  Casimir  was  dead.  There  is  no  court 
in  the  Wolfmark  higher  than  the  mockery  we  have  seen 
to-day.  The  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Plassenburg  are  our 
only  court  of  appeal!" 

"  It  is  two  days  before  they  can  come,"  I  answered.  "  I 
fear  me  all  will  be  over  before  then." 

"  Be  not  so  sure,"  said  Dessauer.  "  There  is  at  present  no 
Justicer  in  the  Mark  capable  of  carrying  out  the  sentence, 
so  long  as  your  father  lies  on  his  bed  of  mortal  weakness." 

"Duke  Otho  will  not  let  that  stand  in  his  way — or  I 
am  the  more  deceived,"  said  I,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

At  this  moment  there  was  an  interruption.  I  heard  a 
loud  argument  outside  in  the  court-yard. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  want  with  the  servant  of  the  most 
learned  Doctor!"  cried  a  voice. 

"That  is  his  business  a!id  mine— not  yours,  rusty  son  of 
a  stable-sweeper!"  was  the  answer. 

I  went  out  immediately,  and  there,  facing  each  other  in 
a  position  of  mutual  defiance,  I  saw  Peter  of  the  Pigs  and 
the  decent  legal  domestic  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm. 

"Get  out  of  my  wind,  old  Muck-to- the-Eyes!"  s.aid  the 
servitor,  offensively;  "  you  poison  the  good  wholesome  air 
that  is  needed  for  men's  breath." 

"Go  back  to  your  murderer  of  the  saints,"  responded 
Peter  of  the  Pigs, valiantly ;  ''your  master  and  you  will 
swing  in  ettigy  to-night  in  every  street  in  Thorn.  Some 
day  before  long  you  will  both  swing  in  the  body— if  a  hair 
of  this  angel's  head  be  harmed." 

"I  must  see  this  learned  Doctor's  servant!"  persisted 
the  man  of  huv,  avoiding  the  personal  question. 

"  Plere  he  is,"  said  I;  "  and  now  what  would  you  with 
him?" 

"I  am  sent  to  invite  you  to  come  to  the  Weiss  Thor 
immediately,  on  business  which  deeply  concerns  you." 

"That  is  not  enough  for  me,"  said'l;  "  who  sends  for 
me?" 

"Let  me  come  in  out  of  the  hearing  of  this  moon-faced 
idiot,"  said  he,  pointing  contumeliously  to  Peter  of  the 
Pigs,  "  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  not  bidden  to  proclaim 
my  business  in  the  market  sties  and  city  cattle-pens!" 


"  You  do  well,  Parchment  Knave,"  cried  Peter,  "for  it 
is  such  black  business  that  if  you  proclaimed  a  syllable  of 
it  there,  you  would  be  torn  to  pieces  of  honest  folk.  Thank 
God,  there  are  still  some  such  in  the  world!" 

"Aye,  many,"  said  the  servitor,  "  and  we  all  know  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  priestlings!" 

I  walked  with  the  man  to  the  gate,  for  I  did  not  care  to 
lake  him  to  where  Dessauer  was  sitting.  I  feared  that  it 
might  be  some  ill  news  from  the  Lubber  Fiend,  who, 
though  I  had  seen  him  clear  of  the  gate,  might  very  well 
have  returned  and  told  my  message  to  Master  Gerard. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  brusquely,  for  I  had  no  love  for  the  Sir 
Rusty  Respect'able,  "  out  with  it — who  sends  you?" 

"It  is  not  my  master,"  answered  the  man,  "but  one 
other." 

"  What  other?"  said  L 

"  The  one,"  he  said,  cunningly,  "with  whom  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  you  rode  out  at  the  White  Gate." 

Then  I  saw  that  he  knew  me. 

"  The  Princess — "  I  began. 

"  Hush!"  he  said,  touching  my  arm ;  "  that  is  not  a  w^ord 
to  be  whispered  in  the  streets  of  Thorn— the  Lady  Ysolinde 
is  at  her  father's  house  and  would  see  you— on  a  matter  of 
life  or  death— she  bade  me  tell  you." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  I  said,  instantly. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  secretly,  "  not  now,  but  at  nine  of  the 
clock, when  the  city  ways  shall  be  dark,  you  must  come — 
you  know  the  road.  And  then  you  can  confer  together 
safely  when  Master  Gerard  will  be  safe  in  his  study  with 
the  lamp  lit." 

I  went  back  to  Dessauer,  who  kept  his  head  in  his  hand 
as  if  deeply  absorbed  in  thought. 

"The  Princess  is  in  Thorn/'  said  I,  as  a  startling  piece 
of  new^s. 

"Ah,  the  Princess!"  he  muttered,  abstractedly;  "truly 
she  is  the  Princess,  but  yet  that  will  not  advantage  her  a 
whit." 

I  saw^  that  he  was  thinking  of  our  little  Helene. 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm  to  secure  his  at- 
tention, as  indeed  about  this  time  I  had  often  to  do.  "I 
mean  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  the  wife  of  our  good  Prince." 

"  In  Thorn !"  said  Dessauer.  "Ah,  I  am  little  surprised. 
Twice  when  I  w^as  speaking  I  saw  a  face  I  knew  well  look 
through  a  lattice  on  the  wall  at  me.  But  being  intent 
upon  my  words,  I  did  not  think  of  it,  nor  indeed  recognize 
it  till  it  had  disappeared.  Now  the  picture  comes  back  to 
me.     It  was  the  face  of  the  PrincessYsolinde." 

"  I  am  to  see  her  at  nine  o'clock  to-night  in  the  house 
of  the  Weiss  Thor." 

"  Do  not  go,  I  pray  you !"  he  said ;  "  it  is  certainly  a  trap." 

"  Go  I  must  and  will,"  I  replied,  "  for  it  may  be  for  the 
good  of  our  maiden.     1  will  risk  all  for  that!" 

"I  dare  say,"  said  he,  "  so  would  I,  if  I  saw  any  advan- 
tage, such  as  indeed  I  hoped  for  to-day.  But  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  our  Princess  is  deep  in  this  plot." 

"  And  why?"  said  I.     "  Helene  never  harmed  her." 

"Helene  is  your  betrothed  wife,  is  she  not?"  he  said.  He 
asked  as  if  he  did  not  know^ 

"  Surely!"  said  I. 

"  Well!"  he  replied,  sententiously,  and  so  went  out. 

[to  be  oontinukd.] 
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HORSES   AND    MULES    ON    THE    PICKET-LINE. 


PREPARING    PACK-MULES    FOR    A   MARCH. 


PACKING. 


PACK-MULES    OF    THE    QUARTERMASTERS    DEPARTMENT. 


MAKING    A    PROTEST. 


9tii    U.  S.    CAVALRY    (COLORED    TROOPS)   PREPARING    TO    LEAVE    THE    CORRAL. 
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ARRIVAL    OF    A    TRANSPORT-WAGON. 


9th  U.  S.   CAVALRY  (COLORED)  DETRAINING    AT    PORT   TAMPA. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   JOSEPH    C.  BRECKINRIDGE, 

Lafe  Brigadier-General  and  Inspector-General. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   WILLIAM    LUDLOW, 
Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GUY  V.    HENRY, 

Late  Colonel  10th  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    LOUIS    H.    CARPENTER, 

Late  Colonel  5tli  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    EDWARD    B.   WILLISTON, 

Late  Colonel  Gth  Artillery. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    THOMAS    M.    ANDERSON, 

Late  Colonel  14th  Infantry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   ROYAL    T.   FRANK, 
Late  Colonel  1st  Artillery. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    ABRAHAM    K.  ARNOLD, 
Late  Colonel  1st  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    SAMUEL    S.   SUMNER, 
Late  Colonel  Gth  Cavalry. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  U83.) 

Wednesday,  May  11. — The  assertion  is  made  in  de- 
spatches from  Madrid  and  London  that  "about  forty 
thousand  men  of  the  reserves  of  the  Spanish  army  have 
been  ordered  to  rejoin  the  colors,"  and  it  is  added  that  a 
formidable  expedition  is  being  organized  to  expel  Rear- 
Admiial  Dewey  from  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 

An  order  was  sent  to  Majoi'-General  Wesley  Merritt, 
commanding  tlie  Department  of  tlie  East,  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington lo-nigiit.  His  selection  as  military  governor  of  the 
Philippines  is  assured. 

Thursday,  May  12. — A  report  of  an  engagement  which 
occurred  yesterday  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  was  issued  by  the 
Navy  Department  to-day.  Spanish  gunboats  and  shore 
batteries  opened  tire  on  the  blockading-vessels  Wilmington, 
Window  (torpedo-boat),  and  Hudson.  The  Winslow  was 
disabled,  Ensign  Worth  Bagley  and  four  sailors  were 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Bernadou  and  two  others  were 
wounded. 

The  first  land  fight  of  the  war  took  place  just  west  of 
the  harbor  of  Port  Cabanas, Cuba.  The  transport-steamer 
Gussie,  which  loft  Key  West  on  Wednesday,  carrying 
members  of  the  First  Infantry,  with  ten  Cuban  scouts,  and 
rities,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  food  for  the  insurgents, 
made  a  temporary  landing  at  the  point  mentioned,  after 
a  brush  with  Spanish  troops. 

A  portion  of  the  squadron  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  attacked  the  batteries  defending  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  "  The  attack  lasted  about  three  hours, 
and  resulted  in  much  damage  to  the  batteries,  and  in- 
cidentally to  a  portion  of  the  cit3^"  Our  losses — two  men 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  No  serious  damage  to  any  of 
our  ships. 

Friday,  May  13. — Secretary  Long  received  official  ad- 
vices that  the  Cape  Verde  squadron  —  falsely  reported 
last  Tuesday  to  have  returned  to  Cadiz — had  been  sighted 
to  the  vvTjStward  of  Martinique,  Windward  Islands.  In- 
dications are  that  this  fleet  stopped  at  Martinique  to  take 
in  a  supply  of  coal  and  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish 
government. 

The  fleet  under  command  of  Commodore  Schley, wdiich 
is  distinguished  as  the  "Flying  Squadron,"  put  to  sea 
this  afternoon.  It  comprises  the  armored  cruiser  Brook- 
lyn, the  \yA\{\(d-^\\\])9,  Massachusetts  ^wd  Texas,  the  despatch- 
boat  Scorpion,  and  the  collier  Sterling.  The  cruisers  Min- 
neapoUs  and  /S^.  Paul  are  ordered  to  follow  this  evening  or 
to-morrow^ 

Saturday,  May  llf.. — The  revenue-cutter  Windom,  arriv- 
ing at  Key  West  to-day,  brings  news  of  a  fight  that  oc- 
curred at  Cienfuegos  last  Wednesday.  Men  from  the 
cruiser  MarUehead  and  the  gunboat  Nashmlle,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  the  cable  at  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  were  attacked  b}^  Spanish  infantry  hidden  in  rifle- 
pits  on  the  shore.  The  cables  were  cut  under  fire.  One 
of  our  men  was  killed  and  seven  w^ounded.  Spanish  losses 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  much  more  severe. 

Sunday,  May  15.— The  sentiment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's speech,  delivered  Friday  night  at  Birmingham, 
England,  is  cordially  approved  in  England,  wdiile  it  is 
condemned  by  the  French  newspapers,  and  at  Madrid  is 
construed  as  being  the  first  signal  for  European  complica- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Cuban  question.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  IMr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  war,  though 
terrible,  would  be  "cheaply  purchased  if  in  a  great  and 
noble  cause  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  union  -  jack 
should  wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance." 

Spain's  Cape  Verde  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Cervera,  is  at  or  near  the  island  of  Curasao.  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Sampson's  fleet  has  left  San  Juan,  and  is  steaming 
towards  Cuba,  along  the  northern  coast  of  San  Domingo. 
Commodore  Schley,  with  the  Flying  Squadron,  is  hasten- 
ing southward  to  strengthen  the  blockade  at  whatever 
point  it  may  be  attacked. 

All  the  members  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  have  resigned. 

WANTED— A  WAR. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  "Harper's  Wekkly."] 

Tampa,  May  m,  1898. 

There  has  been  no  movement  of  troops,  to  speak  of, 
during  the  last  week;  but  the  movement  of  generals  is 
present  and  considerable.  Obviously  the  administration 
is  determined  there  shall  be  activity  in  some  direction. 

All  told,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  about  7500 
soldiers  and  officers  and  a  fleet  of  nine  transports  are  now 
here;  the  men  are  rationed  for  a  month,  the  boats  watered 
and  coaled,  and  the  rainy  season  approaches. 

The  last  week  has  been  one  of  recurring  rumor  or  repeat- 
ed disappointment.  How  many  times  "authenticated" 
despatches  have  been  pasted  on  the  hotel  bulletin-board, 
stating  positively  that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  was  about  to 
begin,  I  should  not  wish  to  say.  We  w\ar  correspond- 
ents here  assembled  care  not  to  dwell  on  the  immediate 
past,  nor  even  on  the  pieserit;  hope  springs  eternal,  but 
never  gets  beyond  Port  Tampa,  where  the  transports  are 
apparently  anchored  for  a  lifetime. 

And  there  has  been  this  week  some  legitimate  and  good 
news — the  return  of  Captain  Dorst  after  iiis  successful  at- 
tempt to  open  communication  with  the  insurgents,  and 
his  departure  again  on  Tuesday  for  Cuba  on\a  sitnilar 
though  more  important  mission.  Ilis  first  trip  was  made 
on  the  tug  Leyden,  with  a  load  of  ammunition  and  four 
Cubans,  but  no  soldiers.  Despite  several  troops  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  Captain  Dorst  succeeded  in  landing  his 
Cubans  and  supplies,  and  although  eventually  fired 
upon,  escaped  with  no  damage  more  serious  than  a 
bullet  hole  in  the  tug's  smoke-stack.  In  talking  of 
b.is  trip  the  captain  seemed  most  impressed  by  the  con- 
tempt the  insurgents  showed  for  the  Spanish  troops. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  insurgents  at  the 
rendezvous,  fully  half  of  them  not  armed,  and  every 
last  one  of  them  literally  in  rags.  They  appeared 
little  like  soldiers  or  men  able  to  withstand  the  fatigues 
of  a  campaign,  so  hungry-looking  and  worn  were  they. 
Yet  the  known  presence  of  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  seemed  no  occasion  for  alarm.  They  work- 
ed with  unconcern  at  stowing  away  the  ammunition,  and 
when  attack  came,  as  it  did  before  their  work  was  com- 
pleted, they  retired  to  the  bush,  and  by  a  straggling  fire 


drove  the  Spaniards  beyond  danger.  That  these  half- 
starved,  half-armed  patriots  can  successfully  and  repeat- 
edly repulse  the  Spaniards  with  the  greater  loss  to  the 
latter  bespeaks  a  determination  and  courage  of  an  order 
that  comes  only  to  those  fighting  for  liberty. 

Captain  Dorst's  second  expedition  to  Cuba  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  his  first,  and  he  is  prepared  to  land,  and,  if 
need  be,  defend  against  any  of  the  Spanish  scouting  par- 
ties the  cargo  of  rifles  and  ammunition  he  is  carrying- 
on  the  side  wheeler  Gussie  for  the  insurgents.  The  de- 
parture of  the  Gussie  Tuesday  noon  was  known  to  only 
the  officers  immediately  concerned  and  a  few  correspond- 
ents. Those  of  us  in  the  know  lingered  all  Monday  after- 
noon about  the  wiiarf  at  Port  Tampa,  where  the  boat  was 
loading,  guarded  by  a  picket -line.  There  was  quite 
a  chain  of  freight-cars  loaded  with  powder,  provisions, 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  a  sentinel  stood  guard 
at  each  car,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  wdiarf,  and  at  the 
other  approaches  to  the  transport.  It  looked  like  busi- 
ness. It  is  time  we  stopped  phi}  ing  the  optimistic  role  in 
this  war.  The  posting  of  armed  v«entries  around  the  build- 
ings in  winch  the  government  has  its  ammunition  and 
provisions  stored  is  grtitifying,  and  it  would  be  even  more 
pleasing  if  we  could  see  our  camps  here  also  guarded 
against  the  intrusion  of  every  one  and  an}^  one  who  cares 
to  wander  thither. 

When  the  Gussie  had  been  loaded,  electric  light  had  just 
superseded  daylight,  and  the  embarkation  begun  of  the 
two  companies  of  the  First  Infantry  (about  180  men)  which 
Captain  Dorst  was  taking  to  protect  the  landing  of  ammu- 
nition. As  I  watched  the  men  march  up  the  wharf  and 
across  the  gang-plank  into  the  Gussie.  You  could  notliave 
discovered  from  their  appearance  in  any  way  that  the 
unusual  was  about  to  happen — despatch  and  quiet  maik- 
ed  the  entire  proceeding,  from  the  beginning  to  the  first 
turn  of  the  Gussie  s  side-paddles. 

Meantime  those  of  us  waiting  for  the  "big  thing,"  viz., 
the  move  on  to  Cuba,are  exceedingly  restive  under  the  con- 
tiiuied  inactivity  here,  and  sorely  tempted  to  join  tliese 
filibustering  expeditions.  The  dread  of  losing  any  of  the 
little  excitement  offering  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
Avar  correspondent  who  has  been  two  wrecks  looking  for 
war  and  found  no  trouble  more  serious  than  incompetent 
hotel  waiters.  The  game  of  the  day  seems  to  be  to  find 
the  Spanish  fleet. 

Meanwdiile  the  Spanish  government  appears  to  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
movements  of  our  fleets  and  army,  and  the  query  offers 
if  the  United  States  cannot  do  equally  as  well.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  our  fast  scouts  and  the  number  of  mil- 
itary and  naval  attaches  on  the  other  side  we  should  be 
unable  to  learn  definitely  just  where  that  elusive  Spanish 
fleet  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Spain  will  appreciate  our  mag- 
nanimity, otherwise  there  appears  to  be  no  other  reward 
for  our  indifference  in  Cuban  waters  to  her  industry  on 
the  fortifications.  Blanco  is  evidently  making  good  use 
of  the  time  we  are  giving  him,  planting  mines  in  the  Ha- 
vana Harbor,  and  repairing  and  strengthening  fortifica- 
tions, all  under  the  very  eyes  of  our  blockading  squadron, 
which  is  silent — under  orders,  of  course. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  we  set  sail  for  the  Cuban  shore  the 
Spaniards  will  be  prepared  to  give  substantial  evidence 
of  their  industry,  which  our  blockading  squadron  could 
have  halted  in  short  order  with  some  more  of  those  w^ell- 
directed  shells. 

Here  at  Tampa  correspondents  continue  to  arrive  and 
the  tradesman  to  prosper.  If  we  do  not  start  shortly,  ad- 
ditional transports  will  be  required  to  convey  the  corres- 
pondents and  their  purchases.  Some  startling  outfits  are 
resulting  from  the  delay  and  the  growing  crop  of  news- 
paper rnen.  I  saw  one  a  few  days  ago  buying  an  armory 
of  knives  that  would  put  to  shame  the  heaviest  villain 
that  ever  trod  the  melodramatic  stage. 

Some  of  these  adventurers  will  be  broken-hearted,  I 
fear,  when  the  word  to  move  is  actually  given  and  the  list 
published  of  those  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  troops.  The  Cuban  volunteers  are  still  here,  csimped 
in  a  large  wooden  building  originally  intended  for  a  thea- 
tre. This  week  Springfield  rifles  have  been  distributed 
among  them,  but  they  are  yet  aw^aiting  ammunition. 
Some  of  them  are  hardy,  earnest-looking  chaps;  but  I  con- 
fess that  a  great  number  one  sees  parading  about  tlie  town 
and  hotel  suggest  theatricals.  Those  ragged,  determined 
patriots  whom  Captain  Dorst  interviewed  the  other  day 
must  be  of  different  timber. 

There  is  no  material  change  at  the  camps.  One  regiment 
left  last  w^eek,  and  another  has  taken  its  place,  but  the 
troops  which  the  bulletins  say  are  hurrying  this  way  have 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  A  few  more  lemonade  and 
frankfurter  stands  mark  the  edge  of  the  camps,  and  the 
roads  are  more  cut  up  and  dustier — otherwise  tlie  view^  is 
as  it  was.  As  I  am  writing  this,  a  despatch  is  being  posted 
that  the  immediate  invasion  of  Cuba  is  ordered,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  one  of  those  attempts  to  raise  our  hopes  that 
have  all  but  flown. 

Pof^Ucript.  May  Ih. 

Despite  the  latest  despatch  on  the  bulletin-board,  declar- 
ing that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  is  to  be  postponed  until 
Rear- Admiral  Sampson  shall  have  met  the  Spanish  fleet, 
to-day  has  developed  more  activity  than  we  have  yet 
seen  at  Tampa.  The  Third  and  Sixth  cavaliy  airived 
yesterday,  and  last  night  and  this  morning  five  regiments 
of  infantry  have  come  in.  This  makes  a  total  force  now 
here  of  8500  infantry,  2000  cavalrv,  and  ten  light  batteries 
with  60  guns  and  700  men— in  all"  11,200  men. 

Caspaii  AVititney. 

A    DAY    IN    ATLANTA. 

[Special  Corrkspondenck  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

In  tlie  heart  of  the  town  Grady  stands  in  bronze,  no 
more  fixedly  than  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Across  the  bridge  the  flag  waves  over  the  birthplace  of 
Uncle  Remus;  and  out  the  other  way,  and  on  a  low  hill 
in  the  country  sits  the  home  of  Goidon,  the  Confederate 
General.  The  General  w^as  the  youngest  corps  command- 
er in  Lee's  army.  He  made  the  last  charge  at  Appomat- 
tox; and  during  the  truce,  Sheridan  said  to  him,  grimly: 

"I  have  received  the  gun  that  w^as  consigned  to  me 
through  General  Early."  Some  wag  in  Richmond  had 
written  on  a  cannon  that  was  shipped  from  the  Confed- 
erate capital,  "Consigned  to  General  Sheridan  through 
General  Early." 

"That  is  odd,"  said  the   General.     "I  have   just  re- 


ceived a  battery  that  was  consigned  to  me  through  Gen- 
eral Sheridan." 

The  joke  did  not  please  Sheridan— he  did  not  believe 
it — but  there  was  the  battery  in  plain  sight.  Just  now 
the  General  is  Commander  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  at  reunions  he  rides  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
umns, on  peaceful  parade,  as  he  once  led  them  to  the 
charge,  sitting  his  horse  like  a  youth  of  twenty.  In  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  doing  with  his  voice  what 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  began  with  his  pen — a  work  that 
the  war  with  Spain  will  about  finish — and  that  is,  making 
the  North  and  South  in  sentiment  what  both  have  been 
in  loyalty  since  the  surrender — one  and  inseparable.  The 
General  was  just  back  from  a  tour  throughout  the  South. 
"I  iiave  found  but  one  sentiment  among  the  old  Con- 
federates," he  said.  "They  are  old;  most  of  them  are 
poor  and  with  dependent  families;  and  yet,  in  town  or 
country,  I  have  not  seen  a  man  physically  able  to  march 
who  was  not  read}^  to  go  to  the  front.  I'here  are  no  sec- 
tional or  State  lines  now,  when  a  common  enemy  is  to  be 
met." 

Under  the  dome  of  the  big  Capitol  recruits  are  enlisting, 
and  pouring  into  Camp  Northen  at  Griffin,  forty  miles 
away,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Georgia  are  be- 
ing whipped  into  shape.  There  is  not  room  even  for 
Georgia's  white  volunteers,  so  to  give  her  dusky  patriots 
a  chance,  two  recruiting  olficers  are  liere  from  Chicka- 
mauga  to  receive  negro  volunteers  into  the  regular  army. 
Theie  is  no  trouble  with  volunteers,  white  or  black,  in 
Georgia.  One  boy  of  sixteen  had  run  away  from  his 
home  in  Virginia  to  join  the  army.  A  telegram  followed 
asking  that  he  be  sent  home,  but  the  little  fellow  escaped, 
and  is  now  seeking  enlistment  at  Chickamauga.  One  re- 
cruit tramped  joyously  in  seventeen  miles  from  the  coun- 
try, was  refused  enlistment,  and  tramped  sorrow full}^ 
home.  Others  wept  when  pronounced  physically  unfit. 
One  fellow  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  dress. 
His  tie  was  brilliant,  his  suit  Avas  quasi-fashionable,  and 
his  shoes  were  of  patent-leather. 

"  Whoopee!"  said  several.    "  Look  at  him !  look  at  him!" 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  going  to  give  'em 
all  up  for  Uncle  Sam."     And  the  crowd  cheered  him. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  report- 
ed action  of  militia  elsewhere. 

"  If  I  had  a  son  who  was  a  member  of  a  military  organ- 
ization in  peace,"  said  the  General,  "and  declined  to  goto 
war,  I — I'd  rather  see  him  dead !  Mark  my  words,  no  man 
will  ever  recover  from  a  stigma  like  that." 

Meanwhile,  up  from  the  south  w^as  coming  the  first  con- 
signment of  prisoners  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  since  the 
war  of  1812,  and  across  the  house-tops  of  Atlanta  is  Fort 
McPherson, where  those  guests  of  the  nation  are  to  smoke 
cigarettes  and  chatter  Spanish  until  Spain  takes  a  few 
American  prisoners  for  exchange,  or,  which  is  more  likely, 
until  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  There  were  twenty  of 
them,  headed  by  Colonel  Cortijo,  a  brother-in-law  of  Wey- 
ler;  nine  others  being  olficers,  and  the  rest  enlisted  men. 
Colonel  Cortijo  objected  vigorously  as  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man to  being  searched;  only  thieves  and  cutthroats,  he 
said,  were  searched  in  Spain.  However,  he  submitted, 
and  spread  out  his  effects  with  much  grace  and  gesticula- 
tion, as  did  the  others.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  said 
he  meant  to  get  up  no  more,  to  talk  no  more,  and  to  eat 
no  more,  unless  his  meals  were  brought  to  him.  Next 
morning  he  had  concluded  to  talk,  but  would  not  march 
with  the  others  to  breakfast.  Towards  noon  he  asked 
the  negro  soldier  on  guard  when  dinner  would  be 
ready;  and  at  two  o'clock  he  went  with  the  rest  along 
the  clover -scented  drill -field  to  a  long  clean  wood- 
en table  and  a  simple  meal  of  Uncle  Sam's  rations  in 
the  mess  hall.  All  the  prisoners  were  dressed  in  light 
blue  uniforms  and  white  caps,  surrounded  by  the  big 
negro  guards  of  the  Tw^enty-fifth  Infantry;  they  looked 
pigmies.  Cortijo  himself  is  low,  round-shouldered,  with 
an"^ unpleasant  face,  and  the  "  wide  walk"  of  a  cavalry- 
man. He  smoked  a  small  cigarette  in  a  huge  holder,  and 
with  an  air  of  cynical  unconcern  that  w^as  faithfully  re- 
flected by  the  rest  of  his  men.  After  the  meal  the  Span- 
iards asked  for  cigars  and  toothpicks,  and  were  told  that 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  furnish  such  luxuries.  However,  as 
nearly  all  of  the  officers  had  rolls  of  Spanish  money,  they 
will  doubtless  be  permitted  to  buy  such  extras  as  may  be 
good  for  them. 

Naturally  there  was  a  great  crowd  to  witness  the  arri- 
val of  the  captured  Dons,  and  in  it  were  many  Cuban 
refugees — of  whom  there  is  a  settlement — of  wealth  and 
good  social  position  in  Atlanta.  These  Cubans  love  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  as  they  hate  the  Spaniards. 

From  the  General's  veranda  a  hand  of  cordial  welcome 
is  always  outstretched  to  the  passing  stranger.  The 
house  fronts  the  line  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and 
sits  on  a  battle-field.  There  were  breastworks  through 
the  law^n  in  front,  there  are  still  breastworks  through  the 
field  to  the  left,  and  there  are  soldiers'  graves  along  the 
hill-side  under  the  rose-garden.  This  garden  is  a  favorite 
spot  with  the  General's  wife,  who  followed  him  through 
the  war  from  the  shot  of  the  first  gun  to  the  shot  of  the 
last.  She  is  still  erect  and  youthful  in  face  and  figure. 
It  is  said  that  at  Winchester,  where  she  first  saw  the  Con- 
federates defeated  and  in  retreat,  that  the  General  found 
her  in  the  rear,  rallying  the  flying  soldiers.  On  either 
side  she  had  a  soldier  by  the  arm,  and  was  leading  him 
back  to  battle.  They  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  Gen- 
eral's orders,  but  they  did  not  dare,  they  said,  to  dis- 
obey the  General's  wife.  Under  his  left  eye  is  a  depres- 
sion which  folknvs  the  course  of  a  bullet  that  came  out 
under  his  right  ear.  This  was  the  fifth  time  he  was  shot 
at  Antietam  in  one  day,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  he 
would  allows  himself  to  be  taken  from  the  field. 

That  night  theie  were  war  stories,  and  the  General  told 
how  the  Federal  soldiers  at  Appomattox  presented  arms 
wiien  his  starved  and  ragged  veterans  filed  past,  and  hov^ 
he  had  hugged  General  Chamberlain  of  Maine  for  it 
wiien  he  discovered  that  the  Maine  officer  was  the  moving 
spirit  under  this  touching  act  of  chivalry.  And  how,  at 
the  suriender,  the  Federal  officers  treated  the  Confederates 
with  more  than  courtesy — with  deference,  indeed.  And 
as  there  was  nothing  to  talk  of  except  the  war,  how  the 
Federals  spoke  onlyOf  those  battles  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  defeat. 

"And  that,"  said  the  General,  "is  how  the  soldiers  on 
each  side  have  ever  acted  and  felt — that  is,  the  soldiers 
who  did  the  fighting.  You  can  usually  put  it  down  that 
the  man  on  either  side  who  exhibits  bitterness  in  peace 
was  not  much  of  a  soldier  in  war."  John  Fox,  Jr. 
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A   CHANGE   OF  AMBITION. 

HoRATius  at  the  bridge,  and  he 
Who  fought  at  old  Thermopylae; 

Great  Samson  and  his  potent  bone 
By  which  the  Philistines  were  slone; 

Small  David  with  his  wondrous  aim 
That  did  for  him  of  giant  frame; 

J.  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  scraps 

That  made  him  lord  of  other  chaps; 

Sweet  William,  called  the  Conqueror, 
Who  made  the  Briton  sick  of  war; 

King  Hal  the  Fifth,  who  nobly  fought 
And  thrashed  the  foe  at  Agincourt; 

Old  Bonaparte,  and  Washington, 
And  Frederick,  and  Wellington, 

Decatur,  Nelson,  Fighting  Joe, 
And  Farragut.  and  Grant,  and,  oh, 

A  thousand  other  heroes  I 

Have  wished  I  were  in  days  gone  by — 

Can  take  their  laurels  from  my  door, 
For  I  don't  want  'em  any  more. 

The  truth  will  out;  it  can't  be  hid; 
The  doughty  deed  that  Dewey  did. 

In  that  far  distant  Spanish  sea, 
Is  really  good  enough  for  me. 

Tlie  grammar's  bad,  but,  O  my  son, 
I  wish  I'd  did  what  Dew^ey  done! 

John  Kendhick  Bangs. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mhs.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cvires  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 


BEST  BECAUSE  NATURAL. 
The^  market  is  flooded  with  so-called  baby  foods. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  scientifically  prepared 
cow's  milk  is  the  best  when  the  natural  supply  fails. 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best 
infant  food. — [Adv.^ 


Spring! — Put  new  life  into  the  run -down  system.  The 
Original  Angostura  Bitters  does  it.  Nothing  like 
it  t )  kill  that "  tired  feeling."  Abbott's  is  the  original. 

Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite. — lAdv.^ 


FISHING  ON  THE   PICTURESQUE   ERIE. 

The  Erie  has  just  issued  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  its  fishing- book,  which  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
anglers.  In  addition  to  valuable  articles  on  the  fresh- 
water game  fish  and  methods  of  catching  them,  the 
book  contains  a  directory  of  the  best  localities,  with 
concise  information  as  to  distances,  rates  of  fare,  cost 
of  boats,  kinds  of  fish,  and  largest  recorded  catches. 
The  active  interest  taken  by  the  Erie  in  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  sport  along  its  lines  is  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  lakes  and  streams  which,  through  its 
efforts,  have  been  thoroughly  stocked  by  the  State  and 
National  Fish  Commissions  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  ticket  agents  or  on  application  to  the 
General  Passenger  Agent.— \_Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a  soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


\^. 


P 
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S 


THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


j>  EsreRBRooKaccoT 

^=— :_PROPESj»OMAL  PE  N  ^ 


CSTERBROOK'S 

L    LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,    14,    130,    239, 
313,     Ar,    556, 

prijq  IN  ALL  STYLES, 

I   i.llv9  pQij  gygpY  PURPOSE. 

FOR  SAIiE  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

I!ii  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  St.,  N.  Y.    Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Every  American 
soldier  and  every 
American  sailor 
should  carry  the 
best  American 
watch. 

The  original 
American  watch 
was  a  Waltham 
watch.    Waltham 
watches  are  now, 
as  they  always 
have  been,  the  best 
American  watches. 


Eviction    Prices 

On    Certain    Delinquent   Fabrics 

They  have  overstayed  their  right  of  occupation.  Out  they  go,  then,  all 
of  them!  The  eviction  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  shall  be  sharp  and 
immediate. 

Their  time  for  removal  has  come,  and  if  they  will  not  go  willingly  they 
shall  be  pushed  out.  As  the  goods  are  simply  the  best  known  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  trouble  must  be  a  matter  of  price. 

We'll  fix  f/iaJ: 


Paris  Novelties 

At  $2.75,  from  I3.50  a  yd. 
Novelty  bayadere  striped  silk- and- wool  Grena- 
dines, in    combinations  of    black   with   navy 
blue,  green,  and  rose. 

At  $2.75,  from  13.50  a  yd. 
Bayadere    striped    Barege,    in    silk  -  and  -  wool 
stripes  over  grounds  of  gray,  navy  blue,  car- 
dinal, and  beige. 

At  I2.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 
Self-colored    silk-and-wool     bayadere    striped 
Barege,  in  cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  gray. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a  yd. 
Self-coloredsilk-and-wool  bayadere  satin  striped 
Barege,  in  three  colors. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a  yd. 
Satin    striped    Barege,    in    self-colored    stripes, 
edged  with  white;  colors  are  Yale  blue,  bluet, 
brown,  and  tan. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a  yd. 
Silk -checked  Grenadine;  checks  of  white  over 
grounds    of    marine    blue,  cadet    blue,  green, 
beige,  and  gray. 

At  $2.25,  from  $2.75  a  yd. 
Figured  self-colored  bayadere  striped  silk-and- 
wool  Crepon  Barege,  in   brown,  electric  and 
navy  blue. 

At  $2.25,  from  $2. 75  a  yd. 

Novelty  silk-and-wool  Grenadine,  in  black  with 
bayadere  stripes  of  bluet,  rose,  robin's -egg 
blue,  emerald,  and  maize. 

At  I2.00,  from  $2.50  a  yd. 
Silk-and-wool  figured  self-colored  Armure  Ve- 
lour,  in  reseda  and  tan. 

At  I1.75,  from  $2.25  a  yd. 
Mohair- and- wool    Ripple    Crepons,   in    marine 
blue,  Yale  blue,  brown,  green,  gray,  and  beige. 


At  I1.50,  from  $2  a  yd. 
Self-colored    silk-and-wool    Crepe    Barege,  in 
seven  colorings. 

Other  Imported  Novelties 

At  $1.35,  from  $1.75  a  yd. 
Silk-and-wool     Novelty     Bayadere     Chevron, 
four  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  $1.50  and  $1.75  a  yd. 
Plain  and  figured  canvas  Etamine,  in  navy  blue. 

At  75c.,  from  $r  a  yd. 
Silk  figured  two-toned  Poplin,  in  five  combina- 
tions. 

Fancy  Suitings 

At  $1.25,  from  $1.75  a  yd. 
Faricy   bouretted  chevron   striped  Melange,  in 
eight  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  $r.25  a  yd. 
Fancy   mixed  check    Suiting,  in   various    color 
combinations. 

At  50c.,  from  $1  a  yd. 
Fancy  two- toned  granite  mixtures,  in  six  com- 
binations. 

Med ium= Price  Stuffs 

At  30c.,  from  50c.  a  yd. 
Figured  Beiges,  in  brown  and  gray  mixtures. 

At  30c.,  from  50c.  a  yd. 
Two  toned  figured  Vigoreaux,  in  four  cond)ina- 
tions. 

At  50c.,  from  75c.  a  yd. 
Fancy  mixed  figxired  Cheviot,  in  five  combina- 
tions. 


AS    MANY    SAMPLES    AS    YOU    WISH. 


Section  253 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


INFORMATION    MAKES    MONEY 

and    THE    WAJA.  STREET  DAILY    NEWS 

gives  exclusive  information  whereby  specuhitors 
and  investors  in  Stocks,  Bonds,  Grain,  and  Pro- 
visions can  make  money.  For  sale  everywhere  ; 
sample  copies  free.  Subscription's  a  vear.  Ad- 
dress E.  MARTIN  BLACK,  Editor  and  Proprie- 
tor, No.  49  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 


the  people 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  w^lT^t 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

r.ottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leadiugdealers.  Prescribed  hy  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Souibb  &  Co.  D:a7bo°ri''ctu^ty,ln(l.,Distillers 


Per  Year 

MAGAZINE,   $4  00 
WEEKLY,         4  00 


Per  Year 

BAZAR,       $4   00 
ROUND  TABLE,  i  oo 


PERIODICALS 


Boston 
Garter 

Easy  and 
6ecuife. 

finest  Tliclcel 
Trimmings. 


Cushion  Button 

—  CLASP  — 

Lies  flat  to  the  Icj. 
Xcmiiot  Unfasten 
accidentally. 

"^^  ••J[,    SamplePa'if 
i  tXoll  SilkSo'-GottJir-, 

George FrostG).,  bSsTW^s-s. 


VICI 

Leather 
Dressing^ 

Lengthens    the    life   of 
leather — acts  as  a  preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a  polish. 
Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 
looking  old — makes  an 
rji  old  shoe  look  new.  The 
§  result  of  many  years* 
study  of  leather  pecu- 
liarities. For  men's,  wo- 
men's, and  children's 
shoes.     Sold  by  all 
dealers.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous 
Vici  Kid,  famous  for 
its  durability  and 
softness  wherever 
shoes  are  worn. 


r/^ 


An  illustrated 
j  book  about  the 
I  wear  and  care 

of  shoes 
[  mailed  free. 
Robert  H. 
j  Foerderer, 

I  Philadelphia,  Fn,  ^ 


Dress  Fabrics. 

Homespuns,    Suitings, 

CamePs  Hair,  Serges,  Cheviots, 

Drap    d'Ete,     Cashmeres,    Plaids, 

Checks,  and  Mixtures  for  Summer  Wear. 

Fancy  Grenadines. 

Bareges,  Nun's  Veilings, 
Printed  Challies,  Embroidered  Robes. 


NEW  YORK. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying'  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  jarenuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 


S— O 


New  York 
Warerooms 


I— IVI— E— R 

SOHMER  BUILOrNG 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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THE  DIAL  OF  FORTUNE  ON  A  $2,000,000  FACE. 


BE    YODR    OWN    ASTROLOGER    AND    PHYSICIAN. 

Send  to  JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  D.  I.,  for  his  most  useful  and  valuMble  little  "KEY  TO  HEALTH," 

en!i1)]iiitr  you  to  cast  your  own  Horoscope  and  that  of  your  friends,  also  to  be  your  own  l)uij>;nosticinn. 

This  little  Book  is  '' Mnltmu,  in  parvo:'  It  contains  many  instructive  points,  and  rarebits  of  curious 
Literature;  such  as  the  jewels  and  talisman  that  are  lucky  for  you,  that  should  be  worn  by  you  according  to 
your  Birthday.  ,.,,.,,.,         i  „ 

It  also  contains  the  langunge  and  sentiments  that  are  spoken  m  the  deep  though  voiceless  eloquence  ot 
Flower.-^.  .  ,        ,  .  . 

Instructions  for  casting  your  Horoscope,  advising  you  what  enteri)rises  to  undertake  ;  what  companions 
to  cultivate;  what  business  to  follow  ;  what  dangers  threaten  you;  what  snares  to  avoid;  how  to  secure  con- 
genial companion  for  life,  and  avoid  uniiappy  marriages;  what  accidents  and  misfortunes  will  befall  you, 
under  your  Planetary  intluences,  and  how  to  avoid  them;  to  what  diseases  you  are  liable  and  how  to  ward 
them  off,  to  overctmie  them  if  alrcadv  C(mtracted,  and  many  other  most  useful  and  edifying  features,  making 
it  "  Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold,"  while  affording  any  amount  of  amusement  and  entertainment  for  evenings 
at  Intme,  in  reading  the  Destiiiv  of  your  friends.  _  ,         ^,     •  .        .l, 

This  is  arrano-ed  uixm  the  most  Scientific  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  authorities— the 
Oracles  and  Magi^'of  the  Orient— and  the  most  approved  Science  of  the  Wonderful  Secrets  of  Occultism  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  the  Chaldeans.  .  „    ,.       ,     .  t^. 

These  are  made  so  plain,  bv  a  movable  diagram  of  the  houses  of  Coelum  and  Zodiacal  signs,  Planetary 
Polarities  and  Influences,  as  we'll  as  the  Lunar  relations,  that  any  one  can  comprehend  it. 

This  is  in  accordance  wiiii  the  theory  of  Vibration,  wliich  is  the  great  secret  to  all  ills  of  mind  and  body. 
The  Planets  act  directly  upon  the  physiiilo-ical  condition  of  the  people.  If  you  have  a  str(mg  influence  from 
Saturn,  you  may  have  trouble  with  the  eyes,  deafness,  consumption,  while  Keptune  sometimes  causes  paralysis. 
Uranus  gives  one  nervous  attacks,  and  JSlercury  high  fevers. 

To  treat  all  of  these  various  ailments  one  must  l)o  prepared  to  diagnose  according  to  the  vibratory  law. 

Tills  little  Book  is  unique  in  shape  and  appearance,  and  an  ingenious  device,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
litho'n-Mphed  in  six  colors,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  three  (3)  outside  wrappers  of 
WOODBURY'S,  regular  size,  Facial  Soap  or  25c.  i"  silver  or  stamps. 

tddress  JOHK  H.  WOODBURY,  D.  I..  127  West  42nil  Street,  New  York  City. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 

to  explode  or 

take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Our  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 
Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


SURBRUGS 

GOLDEN  SCEPTRE 

The  man's  smoke  that  women 
like,  for  it  smells  ^1ood. 


MEfmOBK^ 


Patronize  Ameron  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX'S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labop 


BRIGHTSDISEASE 

HOT 

BUFFALO 

LiTHiA  Water 

Rescues  a  Patient  well  nigh  In  Extremist 

statement  of  Dr.  A.  M.  PAINE,  of  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


fiUIfALO  LlTmAWKTER'  "X^^^^^. 


••The  almost 
specific  power  of 

indications  in  the  thoroughly  established  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  as  manifested  in 
Qout,  Dyspepsia,  or  Bright's  Disease,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  under  vay  care,  but  in  none  more  clearly  and  positively  than  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Handy,  of  Manville,  R.  I.,  at  whose  request  I  make  this  statement.  She 
cams  under  my  care  after  having  been  for  two  years  in  declining  health,  appar- 
ently in  an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. 
She  was  exceedingly  pallid,  with  marked  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  ankles  at  night,  a  general  emaciation,  evident  Dys- 
peptic symptoms  attended  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  Her  failing 
strength,  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  after  slight  exertion,  her  intensely 
violent  headaches,  besides  various  other  Urasmic  phenomena,  excited  my 
gravest  apprehension.  Analysis  of  the  urine,  both  chemical  and  microscopic,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  an  exceptionably  large  amount  of  albumen,  fully  one- 
half,  of  the  urine  in  bulk,  an  abundance  of  large  and  small  casts  of  Hyaline 
form,  with  wasted  Epithelial  cells,  occasional  blood  casts,  and  a  very  marked 
reduction  of  normal  solids.  The  case  was  one  that  in  every  way  called  for 
an  exceedingly  gloomy   prognosis.     She  was  put  exclusively  upon  large 

of  hot  DUFHIJaO  UTIUA  WAliERi  was  soon  evident,  and  this  im- 
provement continued,  with  but  few  interruptions,  until  a  permanent  cure  was 
effected.    After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  Mrs.  Handy  continues  in  fine  health." 

CUFFALD  LITHIA  VATER 

is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.    Pamphlets  on  application. 
PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 
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AMERICANS ! 

PATRIOTS!! 
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some button,  like  cut  {%  actual  size), 
made  of  Sterlinpr  Silver,  Gilt.  The 
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guaranteed.    Buy  your  wheel  from  a  responsible  firm. 

We  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  customers.    You  can 

make  big  money  acting  as  our  agent. 

iiKOWN-LEWIS   CYCLE   CO.,   (Dept.BQ)    CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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CAPTAIN   JOSEPH    B.  COGIILAN,  U.S.N. , 
U.  S.  Protected  Criiiiser  "Halei<rli." 


CAPTAIN    N.   MAYO    DYER,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Protected  Cruiser  "Baltimore." 


COMMANDER   E.   P.  WOOD,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Gunboat  "Petrel." 


OUR    VICTORY    AT    MANILA— COMMANDING    OFFICERS    OF    U.   S.  WAR-SHIPS    IN    ADMIRAL    DEWEY'S    SQUADRON. 


THE     BLOCKADING     FLEET. 

[Special  CoitiiESPONDENCE  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 
THE    BOMBARDMENT    OF    MATANZAS. 

U.  S.  Flag-Ship  "  New  Yoek,"  off  Havana, 
April,  1808. 

It  seems  much  like  the  usual  summer  cruising  this  bright  morn- 
ing, and  the  scene  is  similar  to  what  I  have  witnessed  again  and  again 
when  with  the  fleet  off  our  own  land  far  to  the  north'ard.  It  is  not 
uncomfortably  liot  on  deck.  On  our  starboard  beam  the  ''Ever- 
faithful  Isle  "  looms  dimly  through  the  haze;  the  blue  water,  flipped 
and  flawed  by  a  fresh  breeze  which  drives  the  white  clouds  across  the 
sky,  tumbles  merrily  away  to  the  horizon  ahead,  astern,  and  to  port, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realize,  as  I  lean  on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  the 
chart-house,  looking  out  over  tho  sea,  that  war  is  upon  us,  and  that 
from  the  blue  heights  of  the  shore  hostile  eyes  are  watching  us,  hos- 
tile lips  are  cursing  us,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  but  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  strike. 

But  the  ship  has  changed  her  clothes.  Dull  gray  from  truck  to 
water-line,  where  formerly  spotless  white  and  glistening  bright  work 
shot  back  the  sun's  rays,  she  is  stripped  of  everything  not  necessary 
for  the  work  for  which  she  is  designed.  Davits,  stanchions,  and  rail 
have  disappeared;  no  boats  hang  at  the  sides,  but  are  clustered  canvas- 
wrapped,  on  the  top  of  the  superstructure;  forward  the  huge  anchors, 
dripping  with  the  spray  that  showers  over  the  bows,  lie  ponderously 
on  the  bill -boards,  while  stretching  out  from  turret  and  sponson  the 
long  dark  guns  sleep  in  the  sunlight,  lazily  awaiting  the  touch  of  the 
master's  hand  that  soon  is  to  awaken  "  the  like  to  kill  that  is  inside 
them." 

Gradually  we  near  in  towards  the  land.  Heights  and  rolling  hills 
thickly  covered  with  dense  green  masses  of  foliage  almost  to  the 
water's  edge  meet  the  white  surf  breaking  on  shore;  clusters  and 
rows  of  tall  graceful  palms  raise  plumed  heads;  here  and  there  the 
light-colored  walls  of  a  house  appear,  but  everything  seems  void  of 
human  life,  and  apparent  quiet  reigns.  In  thedistancetwo  of  our  ships 
are  lying.  "It's  the  Puritan  and  Cincinuati,  sir,"  says  the  quarter- 
master, who,  glass  to  eye,  has  been  peering  out  of  the  next  window 
for  some  minutes.    "  They're  pretty  close  in,  and  I  think  that's  Matan- 


MAJOR-GENERAL   JOHN    J.   COPPINGER,  U.S.A.,  AND    HIS    PERSONAL   STAFF, 
MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 


Officers  in  front  Rank.  Col.  Vincente  de  Cortijo,  3d  Spanish  Cavalry.      Lieutenant  J.  A.  Moss,  '25th  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  charge  of  Prisoners.  Enlisted  Men  in  rear  Rank. 

SPANISH    PRISONERS    OF   WAR    CAPTURED   APRIL  29-NOW   IN    CONFINEMENT   AT   FORT    MoPHERSON,  GEORGIA. 
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zas  Harbor.  Those  two  sliips  are  patrolling  tliat  part  of 
I  lie  coast — so  I  hear."  We  approach  rapidly;  the  bright 
colors  of  the  signal-flags  flutter  out  from  tiie  yard;  all  the 
ships  are  moving,  the  Puritan's  decks  all  awasii,  the  wa- 
ter dripping  and  splashing  off  her  sides  as  she  ploughs 
through  the  water  and  rises  and  falls  to  the  lift  of  the 
sen.  She  is  a  powerful-looking  monster,  the  very  ideal 
of  all  that  is  strong  and  terrible,  her  dark  and  forbidding 
appearance  relievcil  only  by  the  dear  bright  bit  of  bunting 
flying  from  her  mast.  Slim  and  long,  graceful  in  shape 
and  motion,  Cincinnati  rides  lightly  on  the  waves;  her 
signal-flags  are  flying  in  long  streaming  lines,  while  the 
smoke  rolls  in  black  volumes  from  her  chimneys.  On  the 
land  over  there  the  hills  roll  back;  the  haze  of  a  town  ap- 
pears behind  a  sandy  point  stretching  before  us,  where, 
lialf-vvay  between  its  end  and  the  wooded  banks  further 
on,  a  yellowish  mound  marks  the  presence  of  a  batteiy. 

"Sound  general  quarteis  !"  Quick  and  sharp  comes 
the  order  from  the  forward  bridge  above  me,  and  quick 
jind  sharp  the  trumpet  calls  the  eager  crew  to  the  guns. 
See  the  bluejackets  jump  to  their  stations!  their  eyes 
blaze,  their  rugged  faces  glow  with  excitement,  but  order 
and  disciplincT  maintain  their  rule.  Slowly,  smoothly, 
without  a  hitch,  the  great  turrets  swing  around;  the  guns 
move  up  and  down,  sway  slightly  this  way  or  that,  greed- 
ily seeking  their  point  of  aim.  Slowly,  smoothly,  the 
ships  glide  into  position;  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a 
crash  that  shakes  the  decks,  followed  by  the  roar  of  the 
projectile,  the  eight-inch  rifle  on  the  port  side  sends  forth 
its  hostile  messenger.  Instantly  its  mates  take  up  the 
refrain,  and  the  thunderous  song  of  battle  swells  into 
chorus,  the  rolling  beat  of  Oincinnati'sY^imV^va  mingling 
with  the  deep  booming  bass  of  Puritan's  monster  guns. 
Dusky  clouds  of  earth  and  sand  mark  where  the  shots 
have  struck;  there  is  evident  consternation  and  confusion, 
perhaps  surprise,  on  shore,  for  it  is  some  moments  before, 
with  a  flash  and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  from  the  battery, 
and  the  whir  of  his  shell  through  the  air  above  us,  the 
enemy  answers  our  challenge. 

For  several  minutes  the  Are  continues,  steadily  main- 
tained by  one  ship  or  the  other,  replied  to  only  at  inter- 
vals by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  hostile  shots  fall 
near,  but  not  a  vessel  is  struck;  and  the  object  of  our  at- 
tack— the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  in  the  construction  of 
new  fortifications — having  been  accomplished,  our  ships 
slowly  withdraw,  followed  by  one  last  defiant  shot  from 
the  hostile  lines. 

Such,  as  1  saw  it,  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  pres- 
ent war  with  Spain.  Of  little  ov  no  importance  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  future  will  undoubtedly  bring  to 
us,  still  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  war;  and 
the  si)lendid  spirit  displayed  by  the  men,  the  perfect  dis- 
cipline and  order  that  prevailed  among  those  who,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  heard  the  "shot  fired  in  anger  " 
for  the  first  time,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  ha})pen  hereafter,  no  disgrace  at  their  hands  will 
come  to  the  flag  they  serve. 

ON    PATROL   ALONG    THE    CUJ3AN    COAST— THE 
SKIRMISH   AT    MARIEL. 

How  quiet  everything  is  to  night!  Nothing  but  the 
subdued  thud  of  the  propeller,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the 
engine,  and  the  swish  of  the  water  on  the  sides  as  the 
ship  glides  through  the  water.  Some  of  the  young- 
sters in  the  junior  officers'  mess  were  laughing  and  sing- 
ing a  little  while  ago,  but  now  all  is  hushed  and  silent. 
No  tattoo  or  taps;  quietly  the  men  off  watch  have 
gone  to  their  hammocks,  or  are  lying  on  their  blankets 
spread  upon  the  deck.  Hardly  a  light  shows  anywhere; 
only  the  battle-lanterns  burn  dindy  through  their  screens. 
Around  the  shotted  and  ready  guns  the  men  on  watch  are 
gathered;  shot,  shell,  and  cartridge  lie  near  by,  while, 
loaded  rifle  on  shoulder,  the  vigilant  sentries  pace  to  and 
fro.  Up  on  the  high  bridges  shadowy  figures  loom  against 
the  sky.  The  ship  is  cleared  for  action;  the  decks  are 
swept  clean  of  all  obstructions;  battle-hatches  hide  the 
skylights;  every  port  is  covered.  Away  off  yonder  the 
coast,  faintly  visible  against  the  starlit  sky,  stretches 
along  the  horizon.  A  great  fire  is  burning  there  on  the 
hill-side,  and  to  the  westward  a  faint  flash  of  silvery  light, 
moving  to  and  fro  in  a  long  shaft,  marks  where  the  ene- 
my lies  ;it  Morro. 

So  many  miles  to  the  eastward,  then  over  with  the 
helm  and  back  again  so  many  miles  to  the  westw^ard,  the 
watchful  patrol  goes  on.  The  ship,  a  mere  shadow 
against  the  dark  waters  and  scarcely  lighter  sky,  moves 
silently;  everywhere  wakeful  eyes  peer  through  the  night, 
on  the  watch  for  the  least  suspicious  object.  The  slight- 
est blur  on  the  surface  darker  than  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters, the  faintest  gleam  of  light,  is  immediately  reported 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  guns  are  trained  in  the  di- 
rection where  light  or  shadov/  has  been  seen.  Anxious 
times  for  all  hands  these  night-watches,  for  it  is  rei)orted 
that  some  of  the  enemy's  tor[)edo-boats  are  out  of  Havana 
Harbor,  and  no  one  can  tell  whence  an  imexpected  blow 
may  come.  Sometimes  there  is  a  momentary  blaze  from 
the  electric  laini)s  on  the  foremast,  just  two  or  three 
lights  showing  for  a  second,  then  extinguished  again. 
Far  off  in  tlie  gloom  an  answering  gleam  shows,  as  anoth- 
er of  our  patrolling  ships  passes,  saying  "Fiaend!"  to  the 
challenge  of  the  private  night  signal.  Drifyng  clouds 
cast  great  shadows  over  the  sea;  now^  and  then  a  wave 
breaks  into  foam,  showing  for  a  second  in  startling  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  inky  blackness.  The  breeze 
hums  in  mournful  musical  tune  in  the  muzzles  of  the 
four-inch  guns  over  the  sides  there,  like  revengeful  spirits 
longing  to  break  loose.  The  mind  wanders  far  away  to 
the  Northern  home  where  the  dear  ones  are.  Heigh  ho! 
Che  sard  sard!     I'm  going  to  turn  in! 

Something  has  distiu'bed  my  sleep,  and  I  lie  there  in  a 
semi-unconscious  state  for  a  moment  or  two.  Chur-r-r- 
cliunk!  chnr-Y-Y-chunkf  in  quick  rhythmic  steady  mo 
tion  the  engines  are  working.  Hello!  we're  hitting  it  up! 
There  must  be  a  cha.se  on,  jind  I  raise  myself  up  on  elbow, 
broad  awake  now,  and  listening  to  the  rush  of  the  waters 
alongside.  The  good  ship  is  trembling,  and  I  feel  the 
leap  and  bound  of  her  hull  as  she  speeds  along  like  a 
race -horse  on  the  homestretch.  Hark!  there  goes  the 
bugle  for'ard.  Ta-ta-ra-ta!  breaking  out  loud  and  shrill 
again  further  aft.  General  quarters,  by  Jove!  Turn  out, 
every  mother's  son  of  you!  Just  as  the  sleepy  mess-boys 
come  trooping  in  through  the  mess  room  doors,  and  the 
ammunition-hatch  gapes  open,  I  hastily  pull  some  outer 
clothing  over  my  pajamas,  thrust  my  feet  into  my  shoes, 


and  make  my  way  on  deck.  Everybody  is  astir.  Officers, 
some  all  equipped,  others  with  sword  and  revolver  buckled 
on  over  their  night-clothes,  feet  in  slippers,  are  all  ready 
at  their  posts;  tlie  men,  just  as  they  have  been  routed  out 
of  their  hammocks, barefooteil, bareheaded,  accoutrements 
on,  stand  at  the  guns.  The  for'ard  search-light  is  work- 
ing, sending  a  shaft  of  brilliant  light  out  over  the  star- 
board bow.  Bang!  there  goes  one  of  the  forward  guns. 
Hark  to  the  shriek  of  the  shell.  "Turn  on  the  starimard 
waist  light!"  and  another  bright  ray  darts  into  tlie  gloom, 
and  there  in  huge  bulk,  juiswering  in  graceful  roll  to  the 
touch  of  the  sea,  a  steamer  lies,  and  streaming  from  the 
staff  at  her  stern  the  friendly  red  flag  of  Ibitain  flutters  in 
the  breeze.  "What  ship  is  that?"  comes  the  hail  from 
the  bridge.  "  StratJidee,  of  Glasgow,"  the  piompt  answer 
comes  back.  "  Stand  hy!  I  shall  send  a  boat  aboard,"  is 
the  order  from  our  ship.  The  stranger's  crew  is  gathered 
on  her  forecastle,  gazing  curiously  on  the  Yankee  man-o'- 
war,  while  on  her  brklge  her  oflicers  stand,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  our  boat,  now  tossing  and  tumbling  on  the  waves 
between  the  sliips.  Our  visit  is  short.  Friendly  senti- 
ments are  exchanged  between  our  boarding  officer  and  the 
steamer's  skipper,  who  praises  the  vigilance  of  our  war- 
ships, stating  that  he  had  already  been  held  up  twice  be- 
fore that  night. 

Daylight  now,  a  bright,  breezy  afternoon,  and  close  in 
to  the  coast.  What  a  beautiful  land  this  is  that  stretches 
before  us,  as,  lazily  steaming  along,  w(^  open  out  one  little 
cove  after  another.  We  Inive  passed  close  to  the  block- 
aded city,  so  close  that  the  powerful  new  batteiies  that 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  far-famed  Morro 
Castle  were  in  plain  view;  and  bathed  in  the  afternoon 
light,  the  bright-hued  houses  of  Havana  rose  tier  on  tier 
on  the  surrounding  uplands.  Although  within  range,  the 
Spanish  guns  maintain  sullen  silence. 

Closer  and  closer  we  draw  in  to  the  coast.  Porter  and 
Ericsson,  our  two  acc(mipanying  torpedo  -  boats,  dancing 
merrily  on  either  quarter.  Over  a  point  tipped  by  an 
ancient  white  Martello  tower,  the  red-roofed  houses  of  a 
huge  town^Cabahas — appear,  and  a  beautiful  little  bay, 
Mariel,  lies  before  us.  We  see  long  tile-roofed  lines  of 
buildings — warehouses  probably,  to  judge  from  the  docks 
liard  by;  and  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  right  of  the  harbor's 
mouth  a  block-house  rises  above  the  trees  surrounding. 
Save  for  a  little  white  vessel — a  Spanish  gunboat,  no  doubt, 
which  goes  scurrying  away  behind  what  seem  to  be  isl- 
ands—  there  are  no  signs  of  life  that  I  can  make  out, 
although  like  enough  there  are  panic  and  fear  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  beyond.  The  masts  of  some  vessels 
can  be  seen  faintly  outlined  auainst  the  houses,  while  on 
the  beautiful  hills,  where  graceful  palms  sway  and  thick 
masses  of  dark  gi'een  foliage  melt  and  fade  into  the  dis- 
tance, smoke  is  rising.  For  some  time  we  lie  there;  up  on 
the  bridge  the  admiral  and  the  oflicers  of  his  staff  are  busy, 
their  glasses  sweeping  the  land  from  point  to  ])oint,  and  evi- 
dently in  consultation — what  about  is  none  of  my  business. 

Very  slowly  we  lake  up  our  course  again;  outlying 
houses  appear  on  the  heights,  some  of  them  in  ruins, 
others  evidently  the  buildings  of  some  large  estate.  A 
great  yellow  house  in  a  grove  of  trees  is  conspicuous; 
we  can  see  some  moving  objects,  whicli  our  glasses  show^ 
to  be  horsemen,  quite  a  large  number,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
apparently.  No  further  notice  would  be  taken  of  them, 
but  they  are  evidently  very  desirous  of  attracting  our  at- 
tention— a  wish  which  we  afterward  proceed  to  gratify,  let 
us  hope,  to  their  full  satisfaction — for  it  is  not  long  before 
rolling  little  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  faint  distant  prutt 
of  volleys  of  small-arms  show  that  tliey  have  opened  fire 
upon  us.  Quickly  some  of  our  four-inch  guns  are  manned; 
biff!  biff!  a  shelb  then  another  and  another,  humming  and 
buzzing  like  hornets,  return  the  compliments  of  the  ship 
to  our  friends  ashore.  Right  in  among  them  we  drop  our 
cards,  so  to  speak,  and  the  gentlemen  "stand  not  on  the 
order  of  their  going,  but  go  at  once."  Perhaps  they  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  make  themselves  too  openly  conspicu- 
ous to  an  American  man-o'-war  again,  and  probably,  if 
the  story  were  told  to  them,  they  would  appreciate  the 
ancient  tale  in  which  the  principal  characters  consisted  of 
a  monkey  and  a  buzz-saw.  li.  F.  Zogbaum. 


SPAIN    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  since  ISIagalhaens 
took  possession  of  them,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  ago,  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.,  has  shown  all  the 
w^orst  defects  of  Spanish  colonial  government,  except  per- 
haps its  cruelty.  For  the  first  hundred  years  the  Spaniards 
cannot  be  held  altogether  accountable  for  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  archipelago,  having  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  islands  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  and  the-ceaseless  filibustering 
expeditions  from  China  and  Japan.  But  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century  foimd  them  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
with  no  outside  complications  to  distract  them  fiom  the 
work  of  developing  the  colony.  Except  for  the  British 
invasion  in  1763,  they  have  been  left  unliainpered  by  any 
foreign  power  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
If  in  that  time,  with  a  clear  field  to  work  in,  they  have  bei^n 
unable  to  maintain  order  among  the  natives  or  to  build  up 
ji  fiourishing  dependency  out  of  the  most  favorable  ma- 
terials, tlie  inference  is  fair  that,  however  fitted  they  may 
once  have  been  for  conquest,  the  art  of  colonizing  is  not  in 
them. 

They  made  the  initial  mistake  of  never  thoroughly  con- 
quering the  wild  tribes  they  set  out  to  rule.  Manila  to 
them  was  but  the  basis  and  starting-point  for  conquest. 
They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  subjection  of  China 
and  Japan.  And  when  lepeated  failure  had  taught  them 
the  impossibility  of  its  fulfilment,  they  fell  back  at  last 
upon  the  Philippines,  and  endeavored  to  make  good  their 
years  of  neglect.  But  the  golden  moment  had  passed. 
The  terror  of  their  first  victories  had  died  away.  The 
fierce  savages  of  the  mountains  and  the  Mussulmans  in 
the  Sulu  Archipelago  repulsed  every  effort  to  subdue 
them.  To  this  day,  of  the  7,000,000  natives  who  inhabit 
the  Philippines,  it  is  judged  that  at  least  1,000,000  arc  in- 
dependent of  Spanish  control. 

Spain's  conquests  three  hundred  years  ago  were  as 
much  religious  as  military.  No  expedition  left  her  shores 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  and  no  territory  was 
added  to  the  empire  the  government  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course, was  not  equally  divided  between  the  Church  and 
the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an  agency  of 
colonial  administration,  has  been  the  strongest  of  Spain's 


reserve  forces  and  the  cause  of  much  of  her  civil  weak- 
ness. It  has  bred  jealousies  and  disputes,  and  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  a  strong  central  administration;  but  it 
has  at  the  same  time,  by  its  controlling  influence  among 
the  native  converts,  kept  them  loyal  and  obedient,  in  spite 
of  every  form  of  official  rapacity  and  misgovern'ment. 
Of  late  years,  with  increasing  opportunities  for  self-educa- 
tion, the  natives,  too,  have  begun  to  clamor  for  something 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  their  spiritual  needs,  and  no 
longer  yield  the  s;une  passive  obedience  to  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Church.  Needless  to  say,  the  civil  offi- 
ciids  have  fought  continuall}'  with  the  monks.  Tlie 
Church  in  the  Philippines  exercises  all  the  powers  it  held 
in  England  before  the  Reformation,  and  of  course  with 
far  greater  efl'ect.  It  claims  to  be  the  supreme  governing 
authority  of  the  colony,  deriving  its  title  from  the  pontiff, 
and  it  demands  also  a  complete  immunity  from  civil  courts 
of  justice.  The  resultant  conflicts  are  only  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

One  may  trace  a  further  reason  for  Spain's  failure  to 
colonize  successfully  in  the  character  of  I  he  population 
she  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  Philippin(;s.  To  gov- 
ern an  archipelago  of  1000  islands,  even  witliont  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  antagonistic  Church,  would  be  difficult 
enough.  It  was  made  more  difficult  for  Spain  by  her 
short-sightedness  in  not  conquering  all  the  native  races. 
But  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  were  vastly  increased 
by  the  presence  and  propagation  of  half-breeds.  In  the 
Philippines,  as  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  Spanish  authority 
has  found  its  fiercest  opponents  in  the  half-castes,  wliom 
oificial  foolishness  has  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
multiply.  The  population  of  the  Philippines  consists 
roundly  of  7,000,000  souls.  Of  these  sixty-seven  percent, 
(about  4,700,000)  are  pure  natives,  split  up  into  number- 
less tribes,  and  speaking  about  two  hundred  dialects,  but 
in  character  and  disposition  not  unlike  the  Southern  ne- 
groes. They  are  peaceful  and  indolent  fellows, who  work 
as  field  hands  and  day-laborers  in  the  intervals  of  cock- 
fighting.  About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
are  Chinese  or  Chinese  half-breeds— that  is  to  say,  over 
2,000,000  ;  three  per  cent,  are  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and 
Spanish  half-breeds,  about  200,000  ;  and  only  one-hun- 
dredth of  one  per  cent. — under  1000  in  all — are  Euro- 
peans or  Americans.  The  encouragement  of  mixed 
marriages  in  the  hope  of  laising  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  natives  has  always  been  a  favorite  policy  with  the 
Romish  Church  in  uncivilized  countries.  But  the  small 
gain  has  been  dearly  ])urchased  by  the  perpetuation  of  a 
class  which,  despising  the  natives  and  despised  by  the 
pure  Europeans,  fills  an  intermediate  position,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  revolution.  Spanish  authority, 
and  with  it  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Church,  luive  in 
every  country  been  undermined  first  of  all  by  the  half- 
castes.  In  the  Philippines  the  enormous  number  of  Chi- 
nese half-breeds  has  proved  a  peculiar  menace  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Chinese  merchants  having  practically  all  the 
retail  trade  of  the  colony  in  their  hands,  and  being  ani- 
mated by  their  usual  hatred  for  Europeans.  Six  rebellions 
in  the  present  century  have  been  directly  traceable  to 
their  influence. 

One  may  enumerate  these  difficulties  and  mistakes  with- 
out end  and  yet  miss  the  real  secret  of  Spain's  failure. 
It  lies  in  the  multiplicity  and  venality  of  the  Spanish  of- 
ficials. All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  if  Boss  Tweed's 
system  of  government  were  to  be  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  colonial  and  provincial  administration  the 
result  could  not  be  much  worse  than  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Philippines.  And  with  this  open  corruption,  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary,  have  gone  excessive  taxation  and  a  neglect 
of  public  works — so  much  so  that  of  all  the  colonies  sub- 
ject to  a  European  power  the  Philippines  of  late  years 
have  been  the  most  backwaid  and  the  least  provided  with 
the  ordinary  improvements  of  civilization.  It  is  a  small 
but  significant  fact  that  travellers  report  70  per  cent,  of 
the  roads  impassable  during  the  rainy  and  40  per  cent, 
during  the  dry  season.  Spain  has  never  been  a  nation  of 
commerce,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  merchants  Manila  hemp  and  sugar  and 
tobacco  might  never  have  been  heard  of.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  Philippines,  in 
spite  of  the  Spanish,  have  become  known  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Since  then  some  small  concessions  have  been 
grudgingly  made  to  foreign  traders,  but  the  Spanish  mind 
is  still  as  far  off  an  enlightened  fiscal  policy  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Spain  has  thrown  away  a 
glorious  heritage  by  sheer  inability  to  turn  it  to  profit, 
and  her  successors  will  have  a  difficult  task  in  rectify- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Fortunately  there  is  the 
consolation  that  any  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  must  be  for  the  better.      Sydney  Brooks. 


SOLDIERS   WHO   CRY. 

Yesterday  I  called  at  the  Ninth  Infantry  camp,  and 
Colonel  Powell  told  the  following  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, and  it  struck  me  as  a  new  note.  This  regi- 
ment came  from  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York,  and 
when  the  order  came  to  go  the  colonel  asked  his  captains 
to  draw  up  small  details  out  of  the  companies  which 
should  be  left  behind  to  guard  and  look  after  the  proper- 
ty of  the  government  at  Plattsburg. 

The  colonel  drew  these  details  up  in  line  to  instruct 
them  in  their  duties,  which  he  did  at  some  length.  He 
said  he  noticed  tears  running  down  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  men,  but  it  did  not  strike  him  seriously  at  the  time. 
He  dismissed  the  squad  and  left  the  building;  but  in  a 
string  behind  him  came  the  men,  crying  like  children. 
One  old  mustached  and  giizzled  chap  was  bawling  as 
though  at  his  mother's  funeral ;  he  begged,  he  pleaded, 
he  implored  the  colonel  by  all  his  gods  not  to  leave  him 
behind.  Others  did  the  same,  standing  there  crying, 
blubbering,  and  beseeching  Colonel  Powell  not  to  make 
them  stay  behind.  The  old  colonel  was  quite  taken  aback. 
He  did  not  know  just  what  to  do.  He  liked  the  spirit, 
but  the  discipline  had  never  had  just  this  sort  of  a  shock 
before,  and  it  upset  him.  He  told  the  men  they  had  been 
detailed  by  their  captains  to  stay  behind  to  guard  pro|ier- 
ty  because  they  were  steady  men.  It  did  nothing  but 
cause  more  pleading  and  blubbering,  and  the  colonel 
walked  away.  He  did  not  tell  me  if  he  had  a  tear  in  his 
own  eye  when  he  turned  his  back,  but  the  men  had  to  be 
rounded  sharply  up  and  regularly  made  to  stay.  That  is 
the  kind  of  boys  to  follow  the  band,  I  say. 

Frederic  Remington. 
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Prof.  CHARLES    FAUVEL 

The  Famous  French  Physician. 


CHARLES  FAUVEL  M. 

Of  all  the  tonics,  and  I  have  tried 
the  more   recent,  none  equal  Vin 
esteemed  by  the  medical  profession 
countries.     I  use  it  personally  and 
prescribed   it    during  more    than 
unvarying    satisfaction   to    myself 

CHARLES 


D.,  Writes: 

about  all,  including 

Mariani,  so  highly 
in  France  and  other 

for  my  family,  and 
twenty   years   with 

and    patients. 

FAUVEL  n..D 
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For  Four 
FullQuarts 

Express  prepaid 

For  thirty  years 
we  have  been  dis- 
tilling the  best 
Whiskey  that  can 
be  made  and  sell- 
ing it  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

We  have  thous- 
ands of  custom- 
ers in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and 
want  more,  there- 
fore we  are  mak- 
ing the  following 

Proposition  I 

We  will  send  four  I 

full  quart  botUes  of  I 

Hayner'8  Seven-Year-Old  Double  Copper  DistiHed  I 

Rye  for  $3.20,  express  prepaid,  shipped  in  plain  I 

{package,  no  marlis  to  indicate  contents.  If  not  I 
ound  satisfactory  when  received,  return  it  at  our  I 
expense  and  we  will  return  your  $3.20. 

Such  Whiskey  cannot  be  purchased  else- 1 
where  for  less  than  $5.00,  and  ours  has  Hay- 1 
ner's  30  years'  reputation  behind  it.  Our  I 
entire  product  goes  direct  to  the  consumers, ' 
who  thus 

A  Vnin  ADULTERATION, 
t\  V  UlU  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS. 
If  yon  want  Pure  Whiskey  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses or  otherwise,  at  the    lowest  price, 
order  it  from  us. 

References:    Any  Bank  in  Dayton,  or 
any  Commercial  Agency. 

HAYNER  DISTILLING  CO., 
197  to  203  West  Fifth  St. ,     DAYTON,  OHIO. 

P.  S.— Orders  for  Ariz.,  Col.,  CaL, Idaho,  , 
Mont.,  Nov.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,   Utah,   Wash., 
,must  call  f or  20  qts.  by  fr't.  prepaid. 
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Revelations  of  Beauty 
and  Worth 

There  is  no  variation  in  Crescent  quality. 
The  Crescent  you  buy  has  the  same  beauty, 
strength,  and  ease  of  running  as  the  Crescent 
your  neighbor  rides.  The  experience  of 
both  will  be  the  same  in  rare  cycling  pleas- 
ure ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  neither  will  be 
marred  by  learning  that  one  bought  his 
Crescent  cheaper  than  the  other. 

Art  Catalogue,  ivith  "  Care  of  the  U'lieci;"  FRlill. 
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For  Men  and  Women  it 

We  offer  this  year  but  one  model  of  ^f^ 
bicycle,  but  that  the  finest  our  skill  and  ?J? 


resources  can  produce, 
tandems. 


We  don't  make 
We  don't  make  juveniles. 


Viaverloyt 


Bicyc/es  ^SOM 


The  Waverley  Catalogue  is 

sent  for  the  asking.    It  is 

worth  your  careful  study.  ^-^ 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^Jf 
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|The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Rae^s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,   quality  considered. 

The  Oiemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  &  Co.'s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  J5th,  J896, 
by  the  Ledottx  Chemical  Laboratory^  declares  it  to 
be  **  ttnadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities^  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor." 

S.  RAE  &  CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy 

Established  1836. 
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^^I  want  a  good  soap  for  washing  the  clothes* 
I  find  that  our  clothing  wears  out  too  fast,  and  I 
believe  the  damage  is  done  in  the  laundry/^ 

^^Let  us  send  you  a  box  of  Ivory  Soap*  We 
know  it  is  pure,  and  will  not  injure  anything* 
Many  of  our  customers  will  not  have  any  other 
for  their  laundry  work/^ 

The  box  was  sent,  and  one  more  family  uses  no  other. 
Try  it  for  one  week  in  your  laundry,  and  ask  your  laundress 
what  she  thinks  of  it. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  The  Procter  ft  Giunble  Co.,  Cinoimuitt. 
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ARPER'S  CATALOGU 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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o  S 10  A  DAY  TO  ACENTS  o 

O  WURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  WAR  BOO.K.y 

rj"Our  Country  in  War._  All  about  armies,  navies,^^ 
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Jountry  in  War."  All  about  armies,  navies,^^ 

coast  defences,  Maine  Disaster,  Cuba,  Our  War  y^ 

with  Spain  and  relations  with  Foreign  Nations.  [^ 

Nearly  600  pages,  written  since  the  Maine    Disas-  px 

v-zter.    Magnificent  colored  illustrations.    Agents  v_/ 

O  making  $10  to  $39  per  d  ay .  No  experien  ce  necessary,  r^ 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit,  S-/ 
')  price  low,  freight  paid.    Handsome  outfit  free. 
V  Send  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
)  EDUGITIONAL  UNION,      S24  Desrborn  St.,  CHICAGO.    _ 
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Both  Meat  and  Drink 

Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing- 


The   nutritive   part   of  prime  lean    beef,  delicately  spiced  and 

seasoned.     The  athlete's  '^stand-by." 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,   Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free- 


Carriage 


Thoroughly  Tested.  o."Ca™8«a,eno.«p»- 

^        •^  ments*     We  have  in  the  past 

three  years  built  and  tested^  We  have  had  electric  vehicles  in 
steady  use  for  over  two  years^  and  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  a 
carriage  that  is  EFFICIENT,  DURABLE,  and  PRACTIGAJL 
If  you  are  in  New  York  during  May  donH  fail  to  see  our  exhibit 
at  the  Electrical  Exposition,  Madison  Square  Garden* 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.         PQPE  MFG.  CO.,  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  DEPT.,  HdrtfOrd,  COnfl. 


United  States  navy 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  who  desires  to  have  before 
him  data  concerning  the  various  warships  en- 
gaged, should  secure 

Cfte 

Scientific  Jitnericdn 
Special  navy  Supplement 

Olitb  eolored  map  of  Cuba 

This  is  a  permanent  work  of  reference  concern- 
ing the  United  States  Navy,  giving  full,  accurate, 
and  detailed  informatit)n  concerning  ovir  war  ves- 
sels. A  careful  system  of  classification  has  been 
followed:  15attle-shii)s, Cruisers,  Monitors, 
Gunboats,  and  Tori)edo-boats  are  described 
in  detail,  various  illustrations  being  given  of  their 
internal  and  external  construction. 
CoiNTKNTS:  Historical  Sketch  of  New  Navy. 
Classification,  Description  of  each  vessel,  and 
Tables  of  Statistics.  90  large  and  first-class  il- 
lustrations. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Ptiblishers, 
36  J  Broadway t  New  York  City. 

TUE*    UAID    37  til  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
n  El    n  M I  rf    why    it    Falls     Off,  Turns 
Grey.and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof  .HARI.E Y  PARKKR. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
"Every  one  should  read  this  little  book." — Atheticeum. 


"The  Rambler 

Built  for  Two" 

has  reached  a  proud  height 
of  popularity  like  other 

BICYCLES 

because  it  has  proven  safe, 
comfortable  and  cheap  at 
the  price. 

Rambler   TancTenns,  $IOO 

Ramblor   3lngles,       -       ©O 

ALL  WITH   C    A   J   TIRES 

Rambler  Agencies  Everywhere. 

QormuUy  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.     Boston.     Washington.     New  York. 
Brooklyn.    Detroit.    Cincinnati.     Buf- 
falo.   Cleveland.     London. 
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BOOT  JACK :    A  chewing  j 
tobacco  so  good  that  it  would  be  | 


A  gen- 
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impossible  to  better  it, 

tleman's  luxury.  | 

.^"For  the  return  of  36  silver  paper  strips  A 
from  5  cent  cuts  of  Boot  Jack,  we  will  | 
send  to  any  address  free  of  charge  a  hand-  a 
some  aluminum  pocket  case  for  tobacco.     " 

I 

JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS.,  Manufacturers  A 

Louisville,  Ky.  | 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 
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Capstan  ^^"^^^ 
Bird^s  Eye 
Westward  Ho 

aiid  famous  the  world  over  for  their  superb" flaVor  and  exquisite  aroma,  can         -^  HTCV  SycliSLlGh 

he  obtained  for  you  by  your  dealer.    ::     ::    ::    ::    ::     ::    ::     ::    ::     ::    ::  i~^^1/l  T?'1n1j^^ 

If  he  will  not  get  them,  write  to  us  for  price-list  of  the  well-known  brands,         \xUIU.  JP IHAfJfetC. 

J.  W.  SURBRUQ.  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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IVds  Paper  will  he  the  bed  Pictorial  llidory  of  the  War 
with  Spain,  as  it  ims  of  the  War  of  1861.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Cor  respondents  will  follow  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
notable  Events  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  ivill  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 


ARTISTS. 
RUPUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
CARLTON    T.  CHAPMAN. 
FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 
T.  DE    THULSTRUP„ 
W.  A.  ROGERS. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
CASPAR    \VinTNEY\ 
JOHN    FOX.  J 11. 
JOHN    R.   SPEARS. 
O.  K.   DAVIS. 
JOHN    F.   BASS. 
HAROLD    MARTIN. 


PouLTNEY  BiGELOW,  ic/i(^  has  just  Completed  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  Hakfek's  Weekly,  on  a  Bicycle,  is  contributing 
a  Series  of  Articles,  begun  May  11,  on  the  popular  Sentijnent 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis 
will  represent  th0  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


rilHE  daily  newspapers  assert  that  a  large  iium- 
X  ber  of  army  biscuits  are  being*  made  with  the 
legend,  "Remember  tiie  ilfame."  One  of  the  un- 
fortunate features  of  tliis  war  is  that  the  loss  of 
tlie  Maine,  and  the  general  belief  that  it  was  the 
result  of  Spanish  treachery,  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  Spanish  crime,  created  a  public  sentiment 
which  eventually  forced  the  country  into  war. 
The  feeling  that  the  sailors  of  the  Maine  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Spanish,  added  to  the  horror  cre- 
ated by  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  reconcentrados,  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale,  and  the  war  came.  This  fact  takes 
away  somewhat  from  the  more  general  feeling 
that  the  war  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, but  the  legend  on  the  biscuit  has  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  and  the  memory  of  the  loss  of 
the  Maine,  and  of  the  deatlis  of  her  officers  and  sail- 
ors, is  doing  nmch  to  nerve  and  insx)ire  the  men 
who  are  fighting. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  government  has 
finally  determined  that  news  of  its  military  and 
naval  affairs  shall  not  be  given  to  Spain  by  way  of 
the  press.  If  the  statements  of  operations  that 
have  thus  far  appeared  in  the  newspapers  are  at  all 
true,  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  censorship  of  the  cable 
and  telegraph  lines  was  not  established  long  ago. 
Some  of  the  newspajjers  seem  to  think  it  very  cu- 
rious that  the  movements  of  our  own  fleet  are 
known  in  Spain,  and  they  are  inclined  to  criticise 
the  government,  and  to  contrast  its  frankness  with 
the  reticence  of  Spain,  little  dreaming,  apparently, 
that  it  is  not  the  government,  but  a  babbling  press 
which  is  the  source  of  information  to  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Now,  however,  that  the  government 
proposes  to  put  its  hand  upon  the  means  for  dis- 
tributing news,  we  shall  probably  be  spared  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  the  shooting  or  hanging  of 
Spanish  spies  who  have  been  masquerading  as 
newspaper  reporters. 

Two  invasions  by  the  army  are  contemplated, 
one  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  Philippines.  We 
trust  that  neither  will  be  undertaken  at  a  wrong 
season  of  the  year,  or  without  preparation.  The 
army  is  not  ready  to  invade  Cuba.  It  has  not  even 
the  necessary  clothes  for  a  campaign  in  the  island. 
The  Spaniards  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Cuba  in  a 
short  time,  and  Havana  cannot  be  taken  except 
after  a  siege,  and  until  Blanco's  supply  of  food  is 
exhausted.  Moreover,  the  army  that  we  now  have 
is  not  ready  for  any  campaign  whatever.  Most  of 
it  is  composed  of  raw  recruits,  whose  officers  are 
amateurs.  They  need  a  season's  drilling.  This 
will  make  the  war  longer,  to  be  sure,  but  we  en- 
tered upon  it  before  we  were  ready,  and  w^e  must 
pay  the  cost  of  getting  ready  after  its  declaration. 
We  trust  that  General  Graham  is  right,  and  that 
no  invasion  of  Cuba  will  take  place  before  October. 
If  the  movement  should  be  made  before  this,  we 
are  very  much  afraid  that  the  country  w^ill  lose 
more  men  by  yellow^  fever  and  other  diseases  than 
by  Spanish  bullets.  So  far  as  the  Philippines  are 
concerned.  General  Merritt  is  right  in  demanding 
a  sufficient  force  of  regulars  as  a  core.  Five  thou- 
sand regulars  are  certainly  few  enough  to  take  the 
islands,  and  if  he  has  a  force  of  less  than  thirty 
thousand,  his  complete  success  in  governing  the 
islands  will  be  very  doubtful. 

We  trust  that  if  the  State  of  New  York  is  to 
raise  any  more  volunteers,  it  will  take  better  care 
of  them  than  it  took  of  the  men  who  have  just 


gone  to  the  front.  The  haste  with  w4iich  these 
volunteer  regiments  were  raised  is  no  excuse  for 
the  treatment  which  the  men  received  at  Camp 
Black  and  Camp  Townsend.  A  decent  cattle- 
raiser  treats  the  beasts  under  his  charge  with  more 
humanity  than  the  State  of  New  York  showed  for 
the  soldiers  that  it  was  sending  into  the  service  of 
the  country.  The  State  left  the  soldiers  without 
food,  with  insufficient  shelter  and  medical  attend- 
ance, and  without  proper  clothing;  and  if  the 
men  had  not  been  patriotic  Americans  they  would 
have  gone  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  very  dangerous- 
ly unpleasant  frame  of  mind.  The  United  States 
government  did  not  treat  them  much  better  for 
a  short  time  after  they  finally  reached  its  service. 
One  regiment,  the  Seventy-first,  w^as  quite  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food  after  leaving  Camp  Black 
and  before  finally  starting  on  the  way  to  Tampa, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  njen  were  bunked  in 
cars  that  were  more  c.row'ded  than  cattle-cars  usu- 
ally are,  and  they  were  forced  to  do  hard  labor 
notwithstanding  their  famished  condition.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  there  were  no  desertions,  and  that  the 
men  got  olf  in  comparatively  good  health ;  but 
they  will  doubtless  be  happier  in  Tampa,  where 
they  will  be  cared  for  and  nourished  under  the 
auspices  of  regular  army  officers. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Congress  will  be  obliged  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  that  any  attempt 
of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  to  prevent  this  ac- 
tion will  fail.  Certainly  the  House— no  matter  what 
the  Senate  may  do — will  not  agree  to  the  proposition 
to  issue  §150,000,000  of  greenbacks.  Stated  in  its 
fairest  terms,  this  proposition  is  to  compel  the 
creditors  of  the  government,  who  are  to  fight  for  it 
and  sell  their  goods  to  it,  to  accept  pay  in  non- 
interest-bearing  notes,  which  will  certainly,  soon 
after  their  issue,  be  worth  much  less  than  their 
face  value.  It  being  evident  that  the  House  will 
not  consent  to  this  delusive  scheme,  and  that 
it  will  not  agree  to  the  coining  of  the  fancied 
seigniorage  of  silver  now  alleged  to  be  in  the  Trea- 
sury, the  longer  the  Democrats  and  Populists  of 
the  Senate  wait  before  abandoning  their  eft'ort  to 
bring  about  the  impossible,  the  more  certain  will 
be  the  defeat  of  their  party  at  the  coming  election  ; 
and  this  defeat  will  be  a  lasting  one.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  was  so  tarred  with  the  reputation  of 
disloyalty  after  the  war  of  secession  that  it  re- 
mained out  of  power  in  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war; 
and,  in  now  opposing  the  prompt  passage  of  a 
measure  needed  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  is  inviting 
like  contumely  and  defeat.  Now  that  we  are  in  a 
w^ar,  the  jjeople  are  in  favor  of  finishing  it,  and  of 
taking  all  the  steps  necessary  to  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  that  end.  Any  man  or  any  party 
that  stands  in  the  way  is  likely  to  be  crushed. 

We  trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
refuse  to  pass  the  joint  resolution  annexing  Ha- 
waii, at  least  at  the  present  session.     Nothing  new 
in  the  way  of  argument  in  favor  of  annexation  is 
advanced   in    the   report   of    the  Foreign    Affairs 
Committee,   and  the   fact   remains,  on    the    other 
hand,  that   public   opinion   prevented   the   Senate 
from  ratifying  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  is 
still  pending,  and   if    public    opinion    has  accom- 
plished that  much  in  a  body  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  was  supposed  to  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  still 
considered,  and  to  be  reckoned  with  before  a  cir- 
cuitous method  of  securing  annexation  is  attempt- 
ed.    The  frank  and  honorable  method  for  the  an- 
nexationists to  pursue  is  to  adhere  to  the  treaty 
which  has  been  negotiated  and  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  which  its  friends  in  the  Senate 
were  afraid  to  bring  to  a  vote  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition developed   by  discussion,  especially  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  press.     To  abandon  the  treaty 
and  bring  forward  this  resolution  at  a  time  when 
public    attention    is   distracted    by   the  war   with 
Spain  is  not  f^ir  to  an  opposition  which  has  shown 
so  much  strength  in  quieter  times.     The  annexa- 
tion  of   Hawaii  is  a  distinct  departure  from   our 
traditional  policy,  and  if  the  departure  is   to  be 
made,  it  should  be  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
is  calm,  and  w4ien  its  attention  is  not  taken  from 
the  question  involved  in  the  important  proposition 
that  the  United  States  shall  embark  in   the  busi- 
ness of  possessing   and  governing  colonies  by  a 
more  engrossing  subject.     While  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate,  a  resolution  may  be  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  two  Houses,  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason   why  the  resolution   should  not  be 
urged  at  a  time  w^hen  the  country  is  not  inclined 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  war  which  is  in  prog- 
ress.     A  decent  sense   of   fair  play  ought  to  en- 
courage the  Speaker  to  stand  by  his  convictions, 


and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of  an 
enterprise  which  he  believes  will  be  harmful  to  the 
countr\^,  and  which,  at  the  very  least,  should  not 
be  accomplished  through  a  snap  judgment. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  certain  change  of  tone 
towards  the  United  States  in  some  French  news- 
papers. Whether  it  is  in  response  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's speech  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  or  in  consequence  of  the  resentment  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  a  mat- 
ter perhaps  of  little  importance.  But  the  French 
have  gone  a  little  too  far  to  retreat  easily.  We  do 
not  take  into  account  the  insolent  viliiication  of 
their  newspapers,  because  we  know  that  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  are  venal  and  that  they  pub- 
lish what  is  paid  for.  But  w^e  know  also  that  a 
large  part  of  the  French  people  are  pecuniarily  in- 
terested in  Spain,  not  only  in  Spanish  bonds,  but 
in  Spanish  mines  and  railroads  and  industries,  and 
that  their  rage  and  insolence  against  the  United 
States  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  war  endan- 
gers their  .pecuniary  interests.  It  is  a  fact,  too, 
that  their  ne\v  politeness,  as  expressed  by  Figaro,  is 
due  to  fear  that  the  French'bourgeoisie  and  Parisian 
hotel-keepers  will  lose  money  if  the  American  re- 
sentment be  lasting.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  French  sympathy  with  Spain,  but  they  can- 
not endure  with  equanimity  the  kind  of  insolence 
that  has  been  poured  out  upon  them  by  the  French 
press  and  by  some  of  the  French  people.  They 
will  respect  a  difference  of  opinion  even  w^hen  it 
injures  them,  but  they  realize  now  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  French  friendship  for  America  in  the 
past  has  been  dictated  by  the  French  pocket,  and 
that  traditional  friendship  has  been  worked  for  all 
that  it  is  worth  to  the  Parisian  innkeeper  and  shop- 
keeper. The  French  have  not  only  sided  with 
Spain  against  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
shown  a  virulent  enmity  towards  us.  They 
can  still  have  our  money,  because  they  grow  and 
make  what  we  want  to  buy,  but,  for  the  time  at 
least,  they  have  lost  our  regard.  In  vilifying  us 
on  account  of  our  war  with  Spain  they  have  shown 
the  hollowness  of  their  republican  professions,  and 
they  have  revealed  a  disgusting  sordidness  which 
heretofore  they  have  been  able  to  conceal  under  a 
superficial  appeai'ance  of  friendship.  This  is  our 
feeling  towards  France  at  present,  but  it  is  untrue, 
as  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  said,  that  it  has 
been  inspired  by  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  French  themselves. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN   ALLIANCE. 

4  N    alliance    between    Great   Britain    and    the 
l\   United  States— that  is,  between   all  countries 
and  peoples  speaking  the  English  language— is  now 
fully  within  the  contemx)lation  of  practical  })oliti- 
cians.      Whether  a  treaty  will  soon  be  negotiated 
is  another  matter.     Politicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  are  at  least  preparing  their  own  minds  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  and  America 
by  considering   and   discussing  the   possibility  of 
such  an  agreement.      By  the  very  act  of  doing  so 
they  have  brought  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
nearer  together,  and  in  England  a  strong  popular 
sentiment  already  exists  in  favor  of  a  union.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this 
English  sentiment  of  decided  friendliness  towards 
America  began  its  present  strong  and  gratifying- 
manifestation,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  inclined  to  credit  the  Venezuela  incident  with 
the  awakening  of  that  respect  for  us  which  is  so 
obvious  an  element  of  the  existing  feeling  of  the 
British  press  and  public  towards  Americans.     At 
least  there  is   no  doubt  that  English  public  men 
and  English  society  did  not  look  upon  Mr.OLNEY's 
despatches  to  Mr.  Bayard,  and  upon  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message,  in  the  same  way  as  they  struck 
some  of  us  in  this  country  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  that  an  international  alliance  is 
desired  by  Englishmen  of  all  parties  is  now  one  of 
the  foremost  facts  of  international  politics.     If  it 
had  not  been  so  before  by  reason  of  the  frank  con- 
fessions of  English  sympathy  for  us  in  our  war 
with  Spain,  and  by  active  and  material  aid  afford- 
ed us  by  the  government  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
tinental nations  intended  to  prevent  war  by  an  un- 
friendly demonstration  against  us,  it  is  now  cer- 
tain by  reason  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  strong  decla- 
ration  in  his  Birmingham  speech  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  are  an  inspiration  to 
every  one  who  realizes  the  full  significance  of 
an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  an  alliance  of  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  there  may  be  speedy 
need  of  it,  if  the  world  is  not  to  move  backwards, 
is  clear  to  all  who  are  watching  the  course  of  the 
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nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  monarchy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  republic  of  the  United  States  have 
stood  for  the  lighter  pressure  of  the  law,  the  com- 
plete elision  of  the  unrestrained  power  of  any  one 
man  over  any  other,  the  larger  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  race  has  not  only  developed  the  man 
by  leaving-  to  hinv  the  gaius  of  his  genius,  but 
it  has  opened  the  world  to  civilization.  It  has 
shed  its  light  freely  everywhere.  It  has  illumined 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Southern  seas.  It  op- 
presses no  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  abol- 
ished slavery  by  its  own  acts  and  by  its  influence 
and  example.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  of 
England's  land-grabbing,  it  remains  true  that  there 
is  no  land  in  which  Englishmen  have  founded 
colonies  that  is  not  the  better  in  every  way  for 
their  coming.  English  institutions,  English  order, 
English  law,  English  justice,  English  fair-play  to 
the  native  and  the  foreignei',  and  English  com- 
merce have  rendered  English  colonies  the  only 
successful  of  the  attempts  made  by  European  gov- 
ernments to  rule  in  distant  countries  and  over 
alien  people. 

Great  Britain  has  profited  by  the  mistake  so  dis- 
astrous to  her  and  so  profitable  to  our  fathers  and 
to  us,  the  mistake  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  truly 
calls  "a  blundering  Britisli  government."  She 
has  voluntarily  left  her  colonists  in  Canada  and  in 
Africa  and  Australasia  as  free  to  rule  their  own 
affairs  as  are  we  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  the  revolution  which  de[)rived  her  of  her  richest 
possession.  The  roots  of  the  two  nations  go  deep 
into  a  rich  and  historic  past.  It  is  from  old  Teu- 
tonic soil  that  we  draw  the  instinct  of  self-govern- 
ment and  our  strong  passion  for  individual  liberty. 
With  these  innate  possessions,  w^liich  are  apparent- 
ly lost  for  the  time  by  our  German  kinsmen,  and 
which  are  incomprehensible  to  the  men  of  the 
Latin  race.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  playing  much  the  same  part  in  the  world. 
There  are  differences  and  there  have  been  discords 
between  the  two.  Neither  is  an  easy  country  to 
get  on  with.  A  strong  individuality  is  likely  to  be 
both  disagreeable  and  trustw^orthy.  But  despite 
the  differences  and  discords,  the  systems  of  law  in 
the  two  countries  are  the  same,  the  same  idea  pre- 
vails as  to  the  relations  of  the  people  to  their 
government,  the  sympathies  of  both  have  been 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
down-trodden.  Above  all,  here  and  in  England 
exists  the  same  worshipful  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  man,  and  especially  for  his  right  to  control  him- 
self and  to  play  his  own  part  so  long  as  he  does 
not  injure  his  neighbor.  In  these  two  countries, 
among  all  others,  do  men  love  justice  so  dearly 
that  the  same  law  governs  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 
It  is  the  justice  known  to  these  two  peoples  which 
England  has  been  administering  in  Africa,  in  China, 
in  Australasia,  wherever  her  colonists  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  of  dying,  or  backward,  or 
undeveloped  races.  Her  rule  in  a  foreign  land, 
except  in  India,  has  not  meant  outside  control  of 
the  native  people  and  of  comers  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  self-government  m  the  privileges  of  which 
all  have  been  at  liberty  to  participate.  Under  the 
system  which  she  has  established  since  she  lost  this 
country,  England  has  wonderfully  prospered,  and 
in  her  prosperity  we  have  seen  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  fundamental  idea  of  government  on 
which  our  own  state  is  based.  xVnd  we  must  feel, 
now  that  the  appeal  for  a  closer  union  is  made  to 
us,  that  the  seed  from  which  this  growth  and  ex- 
pansion have  come,  and  without  which  it  could 
not  live,  must  be  saved  if  we  ai*e  ourselves  to  re- 
main the  masters  that  we  have  been  and  that  we 
are. 

The  nations  which  are  hostile  to  all  this  have 
joined  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  limiting,  but  of 
crushing  Great  Britain.  The  governments  of  the 
Czar  and  of  the  Kaiser,  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  of  the  King  of  Italy,  are  against  ICngland  and 
the  English  and  American  theory  of  government, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  some  of  its  richest 
fruitage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
other  governments  based  on  it,  by  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  an  old  world,  an  old  time,  and  of  old 
theories  of  government  that  ought  not  to  live,  if 
England  and  America  have  not  made  a  mistake  in 
the  establishment  of  democracy.  The  enemies  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  contemplating  war 
on  democracy,  and  while  the  animating  spirit  of 
this  united  hostility  to  England  and  this  country 
is  jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  both, 
that  cannot  be  checked  or  destroyed  without  as- 
sailing the  political  principle  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  people  have  thrived.  Moreover, 
the  hostility  of  the  young  leadei's  of  the  union, 
who  are  survivals  of  a  past,  overgrown  and  weak- 
ened products  of  a  day  that  has  gone  by,  are  moved 
by  hatred  and  fear  of  free  government  by  free  peo- 
ple.    Their  enmity  is  directed  in    reality   against 


the  danger  to  them  and  their  thrones  foreseen  in 
the  expansion  of  English  and  American  influences. 
But  they  will  not  attack  our  united  race.  They 
will  not  risk  a  conflict  with  all  the  forces  at  the 
command  of  the  highest  civilization  of  the  century. 
On  our  part,  we  do  not  desire  expansion.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  will  decline  to  enter  into  a  movement 
which  has  planted  Euro|)ean  frontiers  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  But  if  we  make  a  preventive 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  we  join  her  in  saying 
that  Anglo-American  institutions  shall  be  defend- 
ed by  all  who  live  under  them  wherever  they  are 
attacked ;  such  an  alliance  will  do  a  thousand  times 
more  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  all  the  guns 
and  navies  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  can  heap 
upon  one  another.  Certainly  the  drawing  together 
of  the  kindred  peoples  is  the  happiest  incident 
amid  the  })resent  almost  universal  ominous  growl- 
ings  of  war,  and  it  is  clearly  time  to  consider  seri- 
ously and  sympathetically  the  ])roposal  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  with  the  object  of 
still  more  closely  knitting  together  all  the  peoples 
whose  tongue  is  English. 


BOMBARDMENT   OF   SAN   JUAN. 

[Special  Corrkspoxdknck  of  "  IIaupeh's  Weekly."] 

St,  Thomas,  Danish  Wkst  Indies,  ^fa^/  13,  1808. 

On  tlie  moniing  of  May  12,  at  about  7.30,  the  first  news 
of  the  bombard iiient  of  Sail  Juan  reached  this  port. 
The  town  read  the  terse  despatch  announcing  that  eight 
American  war -ships  were  engiiged  in  the  conflict,  and 
a  tremor  of  suppressed  excitement  ran  down  Charlotte 
Amalie's  main  street,  while  men  on  foot  and  horseback 
hurried  to  hill-to{)s  with  a  western  outlook,  hoping  their 
glasses  would  show  them  the  fray. 

During  tlie  afternoon,  steamers  were  announced  thick 
and  fast  from  the  signal-pole  at  the  harbor  mouth,  and 
the  town  crowded  down  to  the  wharves  to  watch  the  8t. 
Louts  come  in  and  drop  anchor,  and  inniiediately  begin 
signalling  to  the  Yale,  that  lay  hove  to  some  miles  outside. 
When  it  was  learned  that  the  St.  Louis  had  come  from 
Gua(leh)upe  and  not  from  San  Juan,  interest  changed 
from  the  handsome  liner  lo  the  newspaper  despatch- 
boats  that  came  in,  one  after  another,  until  nine  o'clock 
saw  all  the  liastily  written  messages  tiled  at  the  cable 
ollice  for  transmission  to  New  York.  The  port  was  awake 
until  late;  there  htid  not  been  so  much  excitement  abroad 
for  many  years.  Unfamiliar  correspondents  crowded  the 
cafes,  the  dark  harbor  was  busy  with  small  boats,  and 
officers  and  sailors  were  ashore  from  the  St.  Louis. 

The  following  account  of  the  bombardment  is  taken 
from  the  recitals  of  naval  officers  who  were  there,  and 
from  the  stories  of  New  York  newspaper  correspondents. 

At  five  o'clock  the  American  vessels  were  in  line-of- 
baltle  formation  off  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  The  Wom- 
patnrk  commenced  operations  by  placing  two  buoys  to 
mark  ten  fathoms  of  water,  one  in  front  of  Cabras  Island, 
the  other  in  front  of  Morro  Castle. 

Our  vessels  were  in  the  following  order-  Louxi — to 
which  the  admiral's  flag  had  been  transferred — Liuliann, 
JSe.in  York,  Autphitrite,  Terror,  Detroit,  Montcjomery,  and 
Porter.  In  this  order  the  vessels  proceeded  from  the 
western  buoy,  in  front  of  Cabras  Island,  to  the  eastern 
one,  in  front  of  ]Morro  Castle.  Ljuxi  and  LneHanei  were 
the  first  of  the  American  ships  to  open  tire.  The  others 
followed,  and  flred  in  their  order  as  stated,  their  shots  be- 
ing directed  at  the  three  shore  forts — Carmelo,  almost  be- 
hind Cabras  Island,  Morro  Castle,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  harbor  mouth,  and  San  Carlos,  a  battery  still  further 
to  the  east,  on  the  same  shore  as  Morro.  There  is  no 
(jxact  information  as  to  wliat  armaments  protected  the 
forts.  It  is  probably  true  that  Carmelo  had  old  smooth- 
bore guns,  that  Morro  had  fourteen  8  -  inch  modern 
rifles,  that  San  Carlos  also  had  old  guns.  The  ships 
followed  o.ne  another  and  poured  broadsides  into  the 
forts,  and  the  forts  answered.  After  the  line  of  march 
between  th(j  two  buoys  had  been  once  traversed,  the 
Detroit,  Moiityoriiery,  and  Porttr  were  called  olT,  leaving 
the  other  vessels  to  revolve  in  a  smaller  circle  in  front  of 
Morro,  woiking  their  starboard  guns  Jictively  from  the 
moment  their  position  allowed  them  to  train  on  the  forts, 
until  the  swinging  to  port  at  the  end  of  the  circle  brought 
them  out  of  range. 

The  order  to  retire  was  received  with  much  disappoint- 
ment on  board  the  Mortt(joriterij.  The  men  werC  keyed 
and  keen  for  the  work,  and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
orders  to  sihmee  Carmelo,  which  was  done  with  little  ef- 
foil,  as  the  Are  from  this  fort  was  at  no  time  severe. 

The  flring  at  the  forts  continucMl  for  about  three  hours, 
the  Loira,  LulioiKt,  JSeii^  York,  and  Ainpliitrite  doing  the 
most  of  the  work.  At  one  time  during  the  flght,  how- 
ever, the  Detroit  [)lanted  herself  before  Morro, and  soon  lost 
hers(df  in  the  masses  of  rolling  smoke  from  her  own  guns. 
Whenever  the  smoke  cleared  sufficiently  to  show  the  cas- 
tle, her  Are  rt^connnenced,  again  shrouding  lier  in  smoke. 
Anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety  by  the  other  vessels,  for 
the  Are  of  the  forts  was  directed  at  her,  and  a  chance 
Spanish  shot  might  pierce  her  between  wind  and  wa- 
ter. But  she  finally  steamed  into  view,  reeking,  be- 
grimed, and  satisfled.  'I'he  pounding  of  great  guns 
was  incessant,  but  above  the  indescribable  tlin  could  he 
plairdy  heard  the  ui)roar  of  the  Lididiias  big  18-incii 
cannon.  For  three  hoiu's  the  game  went  on,  and  so 
wretched  was  the  marksmanship  of  the  S[)aniards  that 
not  one  American  vessel  was  fairly  hit.  A  shell  exploded 
near  the  Iseio  York,  wrecking  one  of  her  boats,  killing 
the  only  man  lost  in  the  flght,  and  accounting  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  seven  wounded.  At  one  time, 
near  the  end  of  the  engagement,  Moutyomerii,  Detroit,  and 
Terror  were  in  a  bunch  north  of  Morro.  They  were  the 
Spaniards'  target,  and  shot  and  shell  were  poured  at  them, 
falling  on  all  sides,  raising  columns  of  water  in  front  of 
and  behind  them,  falling  short  or  tearing  between  their 
masts,  but  no  shot  told. 

The  Spanish  forts  replied  valiantly  to  the  American  Are 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  while  it,  wr)idd 
seem  a  fact  that  the  two  main  forts  were   not  silenced 


when  the  Americans  withdrew,  their  Are  was  considerably 
weaker  than  at  the  commencement.  There  was  a  heavy 
ground-sw^ell  during  the  morning,  causing  the  ships  to 
roll  and  interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  aim,  and  conse- 
quently some  shots  fell  into  the  town. 

After  withdrawing,  the  American  vessels  steamed  to  the 
northeast,  and  then  turned  westward.  At  Ave  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  man  killed  on  the  New  York  was  buried, 
as  well  as  a  stoker  who  had  died  during  the  engagement 
from  the  elTects  of  heat.  All  the  vessels  half-ma'sted  their 
flags  at  this  time,  and  the  dead  were  given  sea  burial. 

I'o  day  the  French  man-of-war  Ami ral  Riga ult  de  Ge- 
nouilly  came  into  St.  Thomas.  This  vessel  had  been  in  San 
Juan  Harbor  during  the  engagement,  but  as  her  crew  had 
stciid  on  board  during  the  action, and  the  vessel  left  San 
Juan  immediately  after  the  flght,  she  brought  little  news 
of  the  condition  of  town  or  forts.  From  her  it  was  learn- 
ed, however,  that  the  people  of  San  Juan  had  fled  to  the 
country  the  moment  the  flring  began.  As  to  the  number 
of  dead  in  San  Juan,  there  iwa  at  this  writing  no  authentic 
reports.  The  men  of  the  French  war-ship"all  state  that 
there  were  very  few  deaths,  but  that  the  number  of  wound- 
ed is  very  large.  The  rigging  of  the  GevouiUy  was  cut  and 
damaged,  but  she  herself  was  not  injured.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  English  war-ship  Talhot  and  the  German 
Geier  Avere  in  San  Juan  Harbor  during  the  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  3Iont{/ ornery  came  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  after  coaling,  proceeded  the  same  evening  to 
join  the  American  fleet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  on  its 
way  towards  Key  West.  Harold  Martin. 


DIARY   OF   THE  WAR. 

Sunday,  May  i5.~In  a  despatch  sent  from  Cavite  day 
before  yesterday,  and  from  Hong-kong  to  day,  Admiral 
Dewey  says: 

Maiiitainiiii^  strict  bloclcade.  Keasou  to  l)elieve  tliat  tlie  rel)els 
are  lieniiuiiig  in  the  city  by  land,  but  have  made  no  demons^t ration. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  in  Manihi.  Probal)le  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
or will  be  oblii^ed  to  surrender  soon.  Can  take  Manila  at  any  mo- 
ment. Climate  hot  and  moist.  On  May  12  capttired  gunboat  Callao 
atierapliug  to  run  blockade.     Have  plenty  coal. 

He  adds  that  British,  French,  Japanese,  and  German 
vessels  are  present  in  Manila  Bay,  and  are  "observing." 

Monday,  May  i6'.— Seiior  Sagasta  formally  handed  to 
the  Queen-Kegent  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  Senor 
Moret,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  any  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  will 
favor  a  more  active  war  policy,  and  that  **  the  greatest 
reliance  is  placed  upon  Admiral  Cervei'a's  squadron,  and 
upon  the  skill  of  the  Spanish  Admiral." 

The  blockaders  olf  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  as  well 
as  our  two  squadrons  now  proceeding  towards  that  island 
(one  from  the  east  and  the  other  from  the  north),  have 
been  informed  about  the  course  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet. 

In  an  interview  at  Cleveland,  Senator  Hanna  says  that 
it  is  costing  the  government  $1,000,000  a  day  to  prosecute 
the  war,  even  at  the  present  rate. 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  the  latest  effort  to  send  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Cubans  makes  bad  reading  in  the 
daily  papers,  where  it  is  found  side  by  side  with  "reports 
of  starvation  in  the  island,  and  the  statement  that  "the 
reconcentrados  are  nearly  all  dead."  There  can  be  no 
certitude  as  to  these  matters  at  ])resent.  A  prominent 
merchant  of  Htivana  asserts  that  the  "farmers  are  rais- 
ing foodstulTs  whenever  needed";  and,  further,  that  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  will  never  be  brouglit  to  terms  through 
lack  of  food. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  volunteer  army  is  interest- 
ing. Up  to  the  present  time  seventy  thousand  volunteers 
have  heen  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
government. 

Tuesday,  ALeiy  17. — In  round  numbers,  eighty-two  thou- 
sand volunteers  have  been  nuistered  in. 

General  Merritt's  representation  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  regular  troops  was  required  for  the  work  in 
hand  in  the  Philii)pines  has  been  made  the  occasion  for 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  he  had  declined  the  position  of 
military  governor  of  the  islands,  except  under  certain 
diflicult  conditions.  Theie  is  every  reasoti  to  believe  that 
General  jNIerritt  merely  offered  a  stiggestion,  which  will 
be  favorably  considered,  and  that  a  sufflcient  number  of 
regulars  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Wednesday,  M<vy  18. — The  total  muster  of  volimteers,  as 
announced  to  day  by  Adjutant-General  Corbin,  amounts  to 
92,580.  The  followijig  States  have  completed  their  muster 
of  I  he  troops  apportioned  tlu'm  by  the  War  De|)artment: 
California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indijuia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, ^liimesota,  Massachusetts,.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Washington,  W^^st  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  and  thcDistrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  flrst  detailed  account  of  the  bombardment  of  San 
Juiui,  on  May  12,  was  received  to-day,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  despatch-boat  Dauntless.  Admiral  Sampson  expected 
to  flnd  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor.  He  tnuisferred  his 
flag  to  the  Louri.  The  attack  on  the  forts  began  at  5.15, 
and  lasted  three  hotirs. 

The  cruiser  Charleston,  bound  for  the  Philippines  to  aid 
Rear- Admiral  Dewey's  squadron,  sailed  from  Mare  Island 
at  10  15  A.M.  to-day.  The  Charleston  has  no  troops  aboard. 
Her  mission  is  to  carry  ainmtmition  and  supplies  to  Dewey, 
{ind  she  also  takes  a  force  of  machinists  and  engineers, 
with  amj)le  equipment  for  the  repair  of  damaged  war- 
ships. IVIajor-General  E.  S.  Otis,  who  has  been  ordered  by 
the  War  Department  to  ])roceed  to  the  Philippines  as  sec- 
ond in  conunand  to  Major-General  Merritt,  has  arrived  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  new  Spanish  cabinet,  with  Senor  Sagasta  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  includes,  as  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Leon  y  Castillo,  who,  until  this  ap- 
X)ointment,  has  been  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.  Lieuten- 
ant -  General  Correa  is  Minister  of  War,  Senor  Aunon 
Minister  of  IMarine,  Senor  Romero  Giron  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  Senor  Lopez  Puiircerver  Minister  of  Finance, 
Senor  F.  R.  Ca])depon  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seiior  C. 
Groizard  ^linister  of  Justice,  antl  Seiior  Gamazo  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

{Continued  on  page  511.) 
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ENSIGN    ARTHUR    L.    WILLARD,  U.S.N. , 

Of  U.  S.  Gunboat  "Machias."    The  first  Man  iu  tliis  War  to 

raise  the  American  Flag  in  Cuba. 


THIS-BUSYfr  \] 

-WORLD'  ^^^"^ 


War  is  a  sore  trial,  yet  tlie  offlcers  of  the  x^merican 
army  and  navy  are  excusable  if  tliey  protest  that  once  in 
a  generation  at  least  they  ought  to  have  an  inning,  and 
occupy  the  front  of  the  stage.  For  thirty  years  they  have 
had  a  comparatively  humdrum  time  of  'it,  and  except  for 
some  mighty  disagreeable  Indian  fighting,  abounding  in 
difficulties  and  risk,  and  yielding  meagre  returns  of  pro- 
motion and  distinction,  they  have  been  in  great  measure 
out  of  the  game.  Whatever  professional  zeal  they  may 
have  felt,  there  has  been  very  limited  occasion  for  its  dis- 
play. While  their  brethren  in  civil  life  have  been  busy 
with  *'  real  work,"  in  which  they  have  been  spurred  on  to 
extreme  effort  by  competition  and  the  hope  of  winning 
the  prizes  which  wait  on  diligence  and  talent,  they  have 
seemed  to  be  shut  off  from  the  opportunities  that  common- 
ly stir  ambition,  and  to  be  relegated  to  the  performance  of 
prescribed  duties  hardly  severe  or  strenuous  enough  to 
save  them  from  seeming  to  belong  to  a  leisure  class. 


^ow,  for  a  time,  it  is  all  different.  The  practical  men 
of  the  country  are  its  fighting-men.  Their  job  is  the  one 
that  is  all-important ;  their  ability  and  energy  are  what  the 
country  depends  on  ;  their  performance  is  what  every  one 
watches;  their  preparations,  plans,  desires, intentions, and 
exploits  take  up  all  tlie  space  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
poor  drudging  man  of  peace  pegs  away  at  his  inglorious 
trade,  with  little  attention  from  any  one,  even  from  him- 
self. Every  dog  should  have  his  day.  As  long  as  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs  it  is  necessary  for  nations  to  main- 
tain armies  and  navies,  we  must  expect  periodical  returns 
of  agitation  and  profuse  expenditure  and  the  incidental 
projection  of  the  war  lords  to  the  front.  We  are  spending 
money  fast  just  now,  but  it  is  an  instructive  expenditure. 
We  shall  have  learned  again  before  we  get  through  what  a 
navy  is,  what  an  army  is,  what  it  is  worth  to  us  to  have 
them,  and  w^hat  w^e  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  do. 

The  London  Saturday  RevieAi) ,\\\\\c\\  is  having  more  fun 
than  any  one  else  over  our  war  with  Spain,  observed,  in  its 
issue  of  April  30: 

America,  having  made  no  preparations  for  completing  the  taslv  slie 
so  arrogantly  undertook,  has  no  power  to  lay  the  storm  she  raised. 
Iler  finances  are  disorganized  ;  her  national  army  is  a  mere  mob;  her 
navy  is  heroic  in  bombarding  earth-works  from  a  safe  distance. 

Dewey's  victory  seems  to  have  left  it  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  for  it  says,  in  its  issue  of  May  7: 

At  Manila  the  Spanish  ships  were  all  wooden— there  was  not  one  pro- 
tected cruiser— and  mostly  about  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  their  opponen  ts. 

A  critic  so  signally  superior  to  facts  as  the  Saturday 
Review  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  promulgate  its 
views  without  any  fear  of  the  commentary  of  events. 

As  one  reads  of  regiments  from  Ohio  and  Illinois  and 
Michigan  at  the  Chickamauga  camp,  and  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  same  big  muster-ground  by  train-loads  of  East- 
ern soldiers,  the  expectation  is  encouraged  of  good  and 
valuable  results  from  the  intermingling  of  all  these  Amer- 
icans from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  East  and 
the  West  especially  have  shown  of  late  years  a  decided 
need  to  touch  elbows  and  rub  together.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  men  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  should 
be  thrown  for  a  time  into  closer  relations  with  men  from 
Texas  and  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  men  of  all  others 
who  need  to  be  brought  together  are  the  men  from  the 
extreme  East  and  their  fellows  in  the  extreme  Northwest, 
and  it  will  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  volunteers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  sent  away  to  Manila,  and  thus  lose  the 
chance  of  scraping  acquaintance  in  Cuba  with  Eastern 
soldiers  whom  they  ought  to  know.  On  this  score  it  must 
be  regarded  as  matter  for  regret  that  there  is  not  at  pres- 
ent a  better  prospect  of  seeing  in  the  field  that  exception- 
ally representative  New  York  regiment— the  Seventh.  No 
kind  of  American  is  likely  to  profit  more  by  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  tlie 
man  who  was  born  and  has  grown  up  in  New^  York.  The 
interests  of  this  place  are  so  engrossing,  and  its  life  is  in 
many  respects  so  artificial,  that  it  is  particularly  wholesome 
for  men  who  live  in  it  to  be  separated  from  time  to  time 
from  their  haunts  or  occupations  and  put  in  the  wav  of 
finding  out  what  the  rest  of  the  country  is  like,  what  sort 
of  citizens  it  produces,  and  w^iat  sort  of  opinions  those 
citizens  entertain.  War  is  a  very  practical  school.  Going 
to  it  at  the  right  age  and  with  proper  preparation  is  held 
by  many  veterans  of  the  civil  war  to  make  more  for  the 
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LIEUT.-COL.  WALLACE    F.  RANDOLPH,  U.S.A., 

Commanding    Field    Artillery    Brigade    (ten    Batteries), 
Port  Tampa,  Florida. 


Spjiiiish  Batt'i-ies.  Colorado  Point  ami  Li-rlit. 


Cienfiiesrts  in  distanre. 
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U.  S.  Gunboat  "  Nashville  ' 


Small  Boats  cutting  Cables.         U.  S.  Auxiliary  Gunboat  "  Windom." 


U,  S.  Cruiser  "  Marblehead.' 


CUTTING    THE   TELEGRAPH    CABLES    AT    CIENFUEGOS,   CUBA,   UNDER    FIRE    OF    SPANISH    BATTERIES. -Drawn  by  S.  H.  Nealy, 
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enlargement  of  the  mind  than  going  to  college.  Young 
volunteers  Avho  don't  dritik  whiskey,  or  catch  fevers,  or 
sustain  serious  physical  damage,  are  likely  to  come  out  of 
this  present  war  materially  wiser  than  they  went  in.  and 
better  qualified  in  important  particulars  to  be  useful  cit- 
izens. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  finds  reasons 
which  seem  to  its  friends  satisfactory  for  thinking  itself 
to  be  the  promptest  militia  regiment  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Woodward  had  anticipated  Governor  Wolcott's 
order  which  followed  the  President's  call  for  volunteers, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  took  him  no  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes to  raise  and  report  a  full  regiment  to  the  Governor. 
It  w^as  the  Sixth,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  made  the 
memorable  march  through  Baltimore  in  1861,  and  Captain 
Marshall,  now  of  the  regiment, was  a  sei'geant  in  it  at  that 
time.  Finallv,  the  Sixth  includes  a  Concord  company,  in 
wliich  are  manv  descendants  of  the  Concord  minute-men 
who  were  in  the  first  fight  of  the  Revolution,  so  that  the 
regiment  feels  warranted  in  filing  a  claim  to  have  been 


C.    E.    AKERS. 

CorrespoiKlent  of  the  London  "Times,"  at  Tampa. 


first  in  three  wars.  It  may  be  disputed,  yet  no  better 
claim  to  this  particular  distinction  seems  likely  to  be  of- 
fered. 

It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  steps  had  already 
been  taken  to  raise  a  monument  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Ensign  Bagley,  wiio  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
off  Cardenas.  That  w^as  a  case  of  prompt  action,  yet 
there  wms  evidence  the  other  day  that  North  Carolina  has 
a  long  memory  for  her  sons  who  have  fallen  in  w^ar.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  at  Oak  Ridge,  the  students  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  unveiled  a  granite  cenotaph  bearing  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  bugler-boy.  Gillies,  of 
"  Ligbt  Horse  Harry"  Lee's  Revolutionary  troop,  w^ho 
fell  on  February  12,'  1781,  in  a  skirmish  with  Tarleton's 
Dragoons,  near  the  Guilford  Court  House  battle-ground. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  only  monument  ever  erected  to  a 
boy  of  the  Revolutionary  times.  All  the  schools  in  the 
county  were  represented  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling. 

An  Ohio  veteran,  Captain  Theodore  F.  Allen,  is  pro- 
mulgating among  the  other  veterans  the  suggestion  that 
"the  survivors  of  the  Union  army  shall  of  their  ow^n  ac- 
cord return  the  trophies  of  the  civil  war  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Southern  regiments."  Captain  Allen  thinks  the 
time  to  do  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Cincinnati  next  Septem- 
ber, which,  he  thinks,  "will  probably  be  the  last  (jreat 
gathering  of  veterans  of  the  civil  w^ar." 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  tlnit  the  storage 
of  the  trophies  of  the  civil  w^ar  as  at  present  arranged  is 
any  hinderance  to  unity  between  North  and  South,  Cap- 
tain Allen  is  pretty  sure  to  run  up  against  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  leaving  those  trophies  alone.  They  are 
harmless  where  they  are,  and  have  little  significance  any 
Ioniser  except  as  historical  relics.  The  proposition  to 
give  them  back,  if  seriously  taken,  is  sure  to  provoke 
discussion,  call  out  harsh  comments,  and  make  trouble. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  before,  with  results  that 
ought  not  to  be  risked  again.  The  thing  to  do  with  the 
flags  is  to  let  them  alone, ^and  keep  them  out  of  discussion. 
In'the  Lord's  good  time  they  will  disappear. 

Moreover,  Captain  x\llen's  opinion  that  the  Grand  xVrmy 
reunion  at  Cincinnati  next  September  will  be  the  last 
great  one  seems  hardly  to  accord  with  reasonable  expec- 
tation, the  more  prevalent  belief  being  that  there  will  be 
great  G.  A.  R.  reunions  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come. 

Lieutenant  Totten  is  still  prophesying  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  is  doing  good  work.  In  spite  of  appearances,  he  says, 
our  real  enemy  is  not  Spain  but  Russia,  and  the  scene  of 
the  final  outcome  of  contemporary  disturbances  is  to  be 
Palestine. 

The  next  most  confident  prophet  to  Lieutenant  Totten 


seems  to  be  President  Andrew^s  of  Brow^n  University, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  newsj)apeis  as  proclaiming  and  reit- 
erating at  various  times  and  places  his  belief  that  the 
greatest  war  tiie  world  has  known  is  imminent,  and  will  be 
jirecipitated  by  our  war  with  Spain.  Dr.  Andrew"s"s  ar- 
rangement of  the  parties  to  this  great  international  con- 
flict varies  from  week  to  week.  On  May  7,  in  addressing 
the  Lathrop  Club  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  TrdnHC/ipf,  he  matched  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia against  England  and  France,  but  a  week  later,  at  Prov- 
idence, in  addressing  the  Brown  cadet  battalion,  he  joins 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  against  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  If  there  is  to  be  so  much 
fat  as  all  that  in  the  fire,  it  is  as  well  that  the  President 
should  call  for  more  troops. 

Prophecy,  however,  is  not  now^  the  sure  thing  it  wns  in 
Bible  times,  and  even  the  diligent  and  attentive  profess- 
ors in  AVall  Street  find  many  a  surprise  between  the  fore- 
cast and  the  event. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New^  York,  organized  in 
1893,  has  lately  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  and  by'^its  new  constitution  enjoys  increased  powd- 
ers to  institute  and  control  competitions  for  works  of  art 
to  adorn  the  cit}^  Two  pieces  of  decoration  that  it  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  through  funds  provided  by  its  mem- 
bers, are  the  allegorical  paintings  by  Simmons  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  room  of  the  Crirninal  Courts  Building,  and 
the  "  Hunt  Memorial  "  (to  be  completed  this  summer)  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  wall  of  Central  Park.  It  hopes  present- 
ly to  hold  a  competition  for  the  decoration  of  tlie  ceiling 
of  the  new  municipal  assembly-room  in  the  City  Hall,  for 
which  $10,000  has  been  voted  by  the  city,  and  another  for 
a  design  for  a  city  street  lamp  to  be  used  by  the  depart- 
ment which  controls  llie  lighting  of  the  city.  These  com- 
petitions, it  hopes,  will  be  followed  by  many  others  of  an- 
alogous scope  and  import,  so  that  the  city  may  constantly 
grow  more  beautiful,  and  worthier  of  the  iiandsome  and 
highly  estimable  and  intelligent  persons  who  live  in  it. 

Chaplain  Orville  Nave,  at  Fort  IMcPherson,  Atlanta, 
sends  word  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  illus- 
trated papers  and  magazines  for  distril)ution  in  hospitals 
and  regiments  serving  in  the  field.  There  are  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  doubtless  use 
could  be  found  for  a  little  of  the  literature  of  Spain. 

Princeton,  a  university  lying  well  inland,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  the  hosts  of  ferocious  mosquitoes  on  the 
coast,  is  receiving  favorable  attention  from  investors  in 
education.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Paton,  late  of 
New  York,  who  died  May  10,  the  luuversity  is  eventu- 
ally to  receive  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  go  to 
two  of  Mrs.  Raton's  sons  during  their  lifetime,  and  at 
their  death  is  to  endow  lectureships  at  Princeton  in  An- 
cient and  Modern  Literature. 

A  matter  of  great  moment  to  Boston  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  settled.  It  is  disclosed  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  have  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  proper  height  of  buildings  around  Copley  Square. 
The  arrangement  is  that  the  limit  to  the  walls  of  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square  shall  be  100  feet,  on  the 
other  sides  90  feet.  Spires,  cupolas,  balustrades,  and  other 
ornamental  structures  may  exceed  these  limits.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  bill  embodying  these  limitations  will  become 
a  law. 

One  has  to  go  a  long  w-ays  just  now  to  get  away  from 
w^ar  and  rumors  of  it — especially  the  rumors — but  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  seems  likely  to  reach  a  region  of  abso- 
lute peace.  He  sailed  on  May  10  for  London,  on  his  way 
to  the  north  pole,  or  thereabouts,  ma  Tromsoe,  Cape 
Flora,  and  Franz-Josef  Land.  His  plans  provide  for  an 
absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  a  dash  towards  the 
pole  with  six  companions  from  the  northern  end  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  between  February  and  June  of  next  year. 
He  hopes  among  other  things  to  find  some  trace  of  llerr 
Andree,  though  his  expectation  of  finding  him  alive  seems 
to  be  faint.  The  sea  part  of  Mr. 
Well  man's  tiip  will  be  made  in 
the  NorW'Cgian  steamer  Fritlijof, 
which  will  take  him  to  Cape 
Flora,  and  establish  there  his 
supply  station.  With  him  wnll 
go  Professor  Harlan  of  the  Co- 
lumbian University  in  Washing- 
ton, Lieutenant  Baldwin  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Hof- 
ma  of  Michigan;  and  Professor 
Cope  of  Washington  goes  with 
them  as  far  as  Cape  Flora.  Be- 
sides the  three  Americans,  three 
Norwegians,  recommended  l)y 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  will  share 
the  chances  of  the  dash  towards 
the  pole.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
adventurers  may  all  get  safely 
back,  and  find  something  left  of 
earth  in  the  temperate  regions, 
and  a  population  sufficiently  pa- 
cified to  be  interested  in  their 
story. 

The  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens  has  in  its 
gift  three  fellowships  in  Classi- 
cal Archaeology  to  be  awarded 
next  spring.  Two  of  them,  to 
be  held  for  one  year,  have  in- 
comes of  six  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  are  open  to  competi- 
tion of  American  students,  men 
or  women.  The  award  will  be 
made  chiefly  on  a  competitive 
written  examination,  which  may 
be  taken  next  March  at  Rome, 
Athens,  or  at  any  one  of  a  score 
of  American  universities  and 
colleges.  The  third  fellowship, 
with  an  income  of  $1000,  also  to 
be  held  for  one  year,  w-ill  be 
aw^arded  to  the  woman  whom 
the  committee  thinks  most  fit  to 
receive  it.     There  will  be  no  ex- 
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amination  in  this  case,  but  candidates  should  send  the 
committee  evidence  of  the  work  they  have  done.  Full 
information  about  the  .conditions  of  these  competitions 
may  be  had  from  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  number  of  veterans  of  the  civil  w^ar  wdio  are  avail- 
able for  active  duty  now  is  comparatively  small,  but  the 
amount  of  civil-war  experience  which  is  available  is  great. 
Most  adult  Americans  of  average  intelligence  know  the 
history  of  the  civil  war  fairly  well,  and  remember  or  have 
read  about  the  preparations  for  it,  and  know  what  a  tangle 
military  matters  were  in  at  the  start,  and  how  long  it  took 
to  get  them  straightened  out.  They  know  about  the  "  On 
to  Richmond  "  cry,  and  how"  eager  many  inconsiderate 
folks  were  to  have  great  results  achieved  without  any 
proportionate  apparatus.  All  that  knowledge  makes  for 
patience  now,  and-  helps  to  win  indulgence  for  our  mili- 
tary authorities  in  their  efforts  to  muster  and  equip  troops, 
*  and  so  to  mix  militiamen  and  green  recruits  as  to  turn 
them  out  in  a  few  weeks  seasoned  soldiers  fit  for  cam- 
paigning. So  far  we  have  had  lots  of  war  and  scarcely 
any  fighting.  We  should  be  more  restless  and  unreason- 
able than  we  are  if  our  history  lesson  was  not  so  fresh  la 
our  minds  that  we  cannot  forget  it. 

The  patriotic  women  in  and  near  New  York  are  busy 
organizing  and  carrying  on  auxiliary  Red  Cross  societies, 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war  by  relief  to  the 
wounded  and  sick.  These  auxiliaries,  as  they  come  into 
being,  take  unto  themselves  various  special  duties.  On 
^lay  b")  five  of  them  were  alread}^  at  work.  No.  1,  the 
First  New  York  ximbulance  Red 
Cross  Equipment  Society,  hopes 
to  furnish  and  equip  fifteen 
ambulances  at  a  cost  of  $2000 
apiece,  and  is  gathering  sub- 
scriptions and  working  to  that 
end.  Its  treasurer  is  Miss  Louisa 
Morgan,  No.  219  Madison  Ave- 
nue. No.  2  is  the  Woman's  Con- 
ference of  the  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture;  No.  3,  the  Hospilal 
Equipment  of  the  National  Red 
Cross;  No.  4,  the  Yonkers  Aux- 
iliary of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  Relief  Committee; 
No.  5,  the  Metcalf-Bliss  Hospilal 
Cot  Equipment  of  the  National 
Red  Cross.  It  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  these  societies  that 
some  were  organized  expressly 
for  this  work,  and  others  were 
organizations  alieady  in  being 
winch  took  up  the  work.  All 
of  them,  and  the  new  ones  which 
M    ^  have  since  been  started,  are  un- 

I   I  ,  der   the   direction    of   the   Wo- 

man's General  Committee  on 
Auxiliaries,  of  which  the  secre- 
tary is  Mrs.  I\aul  Dana,  1a  Fifth 
Avenue.  That  committee  in 
turn  is  tributary  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Reli(;f  Com- 
mittee, of  which  ex  -  Governor 
Morton  is  chairman.  All  these 
various  Red  Cross  relief  commit- 
tees and  their  auxiliaries  are  in- 
tended to  supplement  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Society,  of 
which  the  best-known  officer  is 
Miss  Clara  Barton. 

The  Philadelphia  work  of  the 
same  sort  is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National 
Relief  Commission.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  this  commission 
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with  the  New  York  Red  Cross  organization,  but  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  commission  determined  on  May  10 
that  the  combination  was  inexpedient.  The  Philadelphia 
organization  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
country  saying  that  its  purposes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions  of  the  civil  war, 
and  inviting  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Tiie  treasurer  of  the  commission  at  Phila- 
delphia is  George  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Drexel  &  Company. 

So  far  as  at  present  appears  in  these  parts,  these  tvvo 
organizations — the  American  National  Red  Cross  Relief 
Commission, with  headqunrters  in  New  York,  and  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Commission, with  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia—are likely  to  be  the  chief  centres  of  the  relief-work 
of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  in  many  communities  which  have  sent  vol- 
unteers to  the  front  have  sprung  up  associations  wdiose 
object  is  to  look  after  the  families  of  soldiers  who  have 
gone  to  the  war,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer. 
These  societies  have  the  present  advantage  of  having 
their  w^ork  ready  to  hand. 

AVhen  the  women  of  the  country  fairly  get  at  the  war 
w^e  shall  l)egin  to  realize  that  there  is  something  out  of 
common  going  on,  and  sometlnng  moie  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  do  than  to  read  the  newspapers,  dis- 
cuss strategy,  and  w^onder  whether  Samson  will  ever  catch 
up  with  the  Philistines.  E.  S.  Mahtin. 

BLANCO'S    INDUSTRY. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Kky  Wkst,  Florida,  May  '20,  1S9S. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  Cuban  waters,  where  for  the 
past  week  I  have  been  cruising  after  Sampson's  fleet,  the 
Flying  Squadron,  or  anything,  in  fact,  that  would  stir 
the  blood  a  bit  and  give  me  something  to  write  al)out. 
Even  the  appearance  of  that  elusive  Spanish  fleet  would 
have  been  pleasing,  despite  the  chance  of  its  taking  us 
in  tow^  I  think  I  never  before  quite  realized  how  large 
a  body  of  water  the  Caribbean  Sea  is. 

Except  for  being  held  up  several  times  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  ever- watchful  Blockading  Squadron  and  fill- 
ing the  role  of  target  for  a  distant  impotent  fusillade  by 
some  Spanish  cavalry,  my  hunt  was  entirely  without  inci- 
dent. There  must  be  a  sense  of  humor  in  the  Spanish 
nature  which  we  of  the  more  practical  Anglo-Saxon  tem- 
perament fail  to  appreciate.  The  troop  that  fired  on  us 
had  only  rifles,  and  we  were  at  least  a  mile  off  shore.  Yet 
they  blazed  away  for  several  volleys.  Maybe  it  is  their 
w^ay  of  showing  their  intrepidity. 

The  ordy  real  excitement  of  the  week  was  furnished  by 
chase  of  a  strange  war  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Oeier.  Incidentally  it  developed  what  to  do. 
To  a  landsman  it  seemed  decidedly  discourteous  on  the 
part  of  the  German  commander.  The  GeAer  was  hull  down 
when  discovered,  and  going  full  speed  for  Havana;  not- 
wdthstanding  that,  two  American  vessels  headed  straight 
for  her. 

She  slackened  not  her  pace  nor  displayed  signal  until 
the  Mdyfloioer,  after  several  miles'  steaming,  was  on  her 
beam,  and  recognized  her  as  the  cruiser  of  whose  intended 
visit  (to  take  German  refugees  out  of  Havana)  the  Block- 
ading Squadron  had  received  notice  a  week  before. 

The  Geier  repaid  America's  courtesy  by  an  attempt  to 
sneak  through  our  fleet  like  a  blockade-runner,  but,  hav- 
ing entered  the  liarbor  of  Havana,  the  reports  of  heavy 
guns  rolling  our  to  us  over  the  water  told  of  Morro's  ac- 
knowdedgment  of  the  Geier's  salutation. 

Perhaps  the  "mailed  fisf'w^as  abroad,  hurrying  to 
preach  tluit  famous  doctrine.  There  has  been  nothing  of 
a  stirring  nature  in  Cuban  w^aters  since  the  gallant  work 
off  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast  and  off  Cardenas  on  the 
north.  Both  were  equally  courageous.  One  resulted  in 
cutting  two  or  three  cables  under  a  galling  and  persistent 
fire  from  the  Spanish;  the  other  in  the  capture  of  a  sig- 
nal-station and  the  demolition  of  some  fortifications. 
At  Cienfuegos  the  Spanish  bullets  flew^  wide  of  their 
mark,  and  it  is  said  our  gunboats  killed  800  at  Car- 
denas. Ensign  Worth  Bagley  rode  to  his  death  on 
the  torpedo-boat  Wtnslow,  while  Ensign  Arthur  Willard 
achieved  glory  in  planting  the  first  American  flag 
Du  Cuban  soil— death  for  one,  glory  for  the  other,  and 
honor  for  both;  nor  is  the  honor  roll  complete  vuitil  to 
it  have  been  added  the  names  of  the  Winslow's  command- 


er and  crew,  and  those  of  the  Hudson's  oflficers  and 
cre\v  who  so  bravely  rescued  the  torpedo-boat  from 
certain  destruction.  One  needs  to  visit  that  riddled  little 
boat  here  in  dock  to  appreciate  the  unequal  battle  she 
waged,  with  her  fg-inch  body  and  1-pounders  against  the 
hiddjen  batteries  and  heavy  guns  of  Cardenas.  The  won- 
der  is  she  rode  out  so  furious  a  storm.  Lessons  are 
dearly  bought,  but  often  they  are  worth  the  price.  No 
more  such  unequal  combats  will  be  deliberately  entered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  have  made 
excellent  use  of  the  four  unmolested  weeks  we  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  them.  Every  fort  on  the  coast  from 
Mariel  on  the  west  to  Cardenas  has  been  strengthened 
materially,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Havana.  To 
the  west  of  Havana,  and  all  wilhin  two  to  three  miles 
of  Morro,  I  counted  fourteen  shore  batteries,  twelve  of 
them  of  recent  construction.  To  the  east,  and  no  far- 
ther away,  are  the  two  large  Santa  Clara  batteries,  also 
considerably  enlarged.  Now  the  query  occurred  to  me 
the  other  day,  as  I  viewed  this  result  of  Spanish  industry 
under  an  American  protective  high  tariff,  that  if  the  accu- 
mulation of  ammunition  aboard  the  ships  of  the  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  became  burdensome,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  wisely  expended  against  the  industry  in  daily 
evidence  on  the  immediate  east  and  west  sides  of  Havana, 
for  instance,  than  against  signal-houses  and  other  old 
houses  that  are  not  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  and,  to 
descend  to  slang,  "  cut  no  ice"  in  this  war? 

Our  army,  however,  need  not  be  disturbed  by  this  in- 
dustrial effort  of  the  Spaniards,  since  all  the  batteries 
face  the  sea  and  are  quite  on  the  shore.  Indeed,  Blanco 
appears  to  have  directed  all  his  energy  and  the  contents 
of  Spain's  Cuban  arsenal  to  coast  Tfortifications.  Ap- 
parently he,  too,  with  the  war  correspondents,  has 
given  over  all  thought  of  our  army  moving.  In  ad- 
dition to  strengthening  the  fortifications,  Blanco  has  es- 
tablished a  signal  system  from  Havana  to  Cardenas,  by 
wdiich  means  the  troops  scattered  along  the  coast  can  be 
concentrated  at  a  threatened  point.  East  of  Cardenas  w^e 
come  once  again  to  a  condition  of  things  as  they  w^ere  be- 
fore our  peaceful  blockade  quickened^Spanish  industry. 
Here  ends  Blanco's  signal  system  and  the  new  fortifica- 
tions; and  in  their  stead  are  the  Latin  siesta  and  the  wan- 
dering insurgent.  Those  who  seek  the  distinction  of  being 
pictured  and  exploited  can  here  attain  more  notoriety  with 
less  personal  discomfort  than  elsewhere. 

You  go  ashore ;  you  meet  an  insurgent  ;  perhaps  miss 
a  meal  or  two  ;  or  even  perchance  get  3"our  feet  w^et;  but 
— you  "reach  the  insurgents!"  and  you  come  out  again  to 
the  coast,  and  behold!  you  are  a  daring  adventurer,  the 
darling  of  the  sensational  press,  the  Poo-Bah  of  humble 
aspirations  and,  on  occasion,  privy  counsellor  to  the  gov- 
ernment. I  think  I  have  said  thai  the  number  of  Spanish 
troops  in  Cuba  has  been  persistently  underestimated,  and 
I  wish  now  to  add  that  the  number  of  insurgents  has  been 
as  persistently  overestimated.  Captain  Dorst's  second 
expedition,  although  failing  of  its  initial  purpose,  demon- 
strated three  things  that  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  than  supplying  Cubans  with 
arms:  1.  That  an  effective  co-operation  of  insurgents  can- 
not be  depended  on.  2.  That  landing  on  the  western  coast 
of  Cuba  is  not  so  easy  as  was  expected.  8.  The  imperative 
need  of  muzzling  the  press. 

It  is  too  bad  that  self-respecting,  discreet,  honorable 
journalists  must  be  classed  with  sensation  mongers  and 
"yellow-new^s  fakirs,"  but  the  present  is  no  time  for  fine 
distinctions.  The  censoi'ship  here  and  at  Tarrq^a  w^as  not  es- 
tablished soon  enough.  That  the  Spanish  fleet  gave  Sjimp- 
son  the  slip  off  Martiidque  there  is  no  doubt;  that  it  is  now^ 
caught  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  howx^ver,  seems  equally  true. 
If  reports  may  be  depended  upon,  the  Spanish  ships  of 
war  are  to-day  at  Santiago  de  Cuba;  and  with  Sampson, 
making  east  along  the  north  side  of  Cuba,  with  Schley 
hauling  for  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
the  Oregon  coming  up  from  the  south,  it  looks  as  if  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  fleet  were  nund)ered.  Apart  from  the 
ships  with  Sampson  and  Schley,  there  are  enough  left  at 
Key  West  and  vicinity  to  make  a  sufficient  convoy  for  the 
troops  at  Tampa;  but  although  there  are  now  thirteen 
transports  at  Port  Tampa  coaled  and  watered  and  ready 
for  the  men,  horses,  and  guns,  and  nine  other  transports 
have  wdthin  the  last  few^  days  come  in  here,  yet  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  the  invasion  of  Cuba  will 
be  ordered  until  that  Spanish  fleet  is  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  sea.  Caspar  Whitney. 


DIARY   OF  THE   WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  507.) 

The  battle-ship  Alabama  was  launched  at  the  Cramps' 
ship-yard,  Philadelphia,  at  12  50  p.m. 

A  despatch  from  Gibraltar  states  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
now  at  Cadiz,  consisting  of  a  battle-ship,  four  armored 
cruisers,  four  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  three  torpedo  boats, 
is  ready  for  sea. 

Secretary  Long  announces  that  a  cablegram  has  been 
received  from  Captain  Clark,  commanding  the  Oregon, 
reporting  the  safe  arrival  of  that  battle-ship  at  a  port  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  addressing  the 
Junior  Constitutional  Club,  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
his  speech  at  Birmingham  last  Friday,  really  meant  to 
ask,  not  for  an  Anglo-American,  but'for  an  Anglo  German 
alliance.  As  for  the  former,  he  declared,  he  sympathized 
with  that  idea  also,  but  to  him  it  seemed  premature.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  from  Friedrichsruh,  Germany,  quotes  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  closer  Anglo- American  rela- 
tions are  doubtless  feasible,  but  an  alliance  "improbable 
and  unserviceable  to  both,"  Apparently  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can-German league  of  some  sort  would  be  a  more  agreea- 
ble suggestion  to  both  Lord  Beresford  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck; and  as  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  certainly  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  said  what  he  meant,  though 
not  all  he  had  in  mind. 

Thursday,  May  i,9.— A  despatch  from  Paris  to-day  says 
that  Senor  Leon  y  Castillo  declines  the  Foreign  Oflice 
portfolio  in  the  reconstructed  cabinet  of  Senor  Sagasta, 
feeling  that  he  may  be  more  useful  in  his  present  positi(m 
as  ambassador  to  France  than  as  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  makes  the  following  comment: 

Recent  events,  especially  Mr.  Cliambeilain's  speecli  at  Birmiii<rhnin, 
have  opened  np  new  political  horizons.  Spanish  statesmen  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  a  universal  conflagration,  wherein  Spain  would 
find  efficient  allies.  Their  eyes  natnially  turn  toward  France  and 
Russia.  Therefore  it  seems  important  that  Spain  should  be  repre- 
sented at  Paris  by  an  ambassador  well  acquainted  with  the  tan<iled 
skein  of  European  diplomacy  and  persona  grata  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. It  is  believed  that  Senor  Leon  y  Castillo  will  fulfil  these 
conditions.     Hence  Senor  Sagasta's  hesitation  to  recall  him. 

Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  has  arrived  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers  have  now 
been  mustered  into  the  United  States  army.  "Better raw 
material  for  a  magnificent  army,'"  General  Miles  observes, 
"was  never  collected  together;  but  more  than  that  is  re- 
quired for  effective  operations  in  a  hostile  country  under 
adverse  climatic  conditions.  .  .  .  The  army  is  not  now  in 
shape  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  put  in  proper  con- 
dition for  such  a  campaign." 

Friday,  May  20. — Despatch  from  Madrid  :  It  is  evident 
that  the  new  Spanish  cabinet  intends  to  push  the  cam- 
paign vigorously.  Despatch  from  Barcelona:  Between 
eigiit  and  ten  thousand  troops,  drawn  from  Catalonia, 
Andalusia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  are  embarking  here  for 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  latest  news  from  blockaded  Havana  (a  letter  for- 
w^arded  ml  Vera  Cruz)  holds  attention  with  several  vivid 
sentences.  For  example:  "New  intrenchments  have  been 
thiowm  up,  and  more  heavy  artillery  has  been  mounted." 
"  They  say  that  Havana  is  so  well  fortified  that  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  needed  to  reduce  the  place." 
"Posted  on  the  corners  of  houses  all  over  the  town  one 
may  see  ironical  notices  offering  women's  garments  for 
sale  to  '  the  men  who  are  abandoning  the  island  of 
Cid)a.' "  "The  squadron  from  Spain  is  expected  at  al- 
most any  moment,  and  day  and  night  signals  are  ready  to 
guide  it  safely  into  the  harbor." 

Saturday,  May  21. — Spain  was  looking  for  the  East  In- 
dies four  centiu'ies  ago  when  she  found  the  West;  now 
w^e,  when  looking  after  the  West  Indies,  have  found  oin* 
problem  in  the  East.  General  Merritt  has  starled  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  Philippines  ;  the  Monterey  has  l)een 
ordered  to  re-enforce  Admiral  Dewe3^  Odd  if  the  East 
Indies,  wdiich  lured  old  voyagers  to  the  discovery  of  our 
continent,  should  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  policy. 
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LTGHT-AKTILLERY    DRILL    OF    U.  S.  REGULARS    AT    PORT    TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 
Pk4wn  by  Max  F.  Klepper  from  Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "Harper's  Weekly,"  at  Port  Tampa,  Florida. 
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A     YANKEE     IN     SPAIN. 

BY    POULTNEY    B  I  G  E  LO  W.— I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  D    WITH     PlIOTOGRAPHS    BY     THE     AUTHOR. 


II.— OUR   FIRST    DAY   OF  SPANISH    ROADS. 

SAN  SEBAS.TIxVN  being  a  sort  of  Potsdain  or  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  we  hastened  to 
get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.     AVe  had 
wasted  the  forenoon  in  learning  nothing  from  the 
cj'^cling  chiefs  of  the  place,  but  still  had  ample  time  to 
reach  Tolosa  that  same  afternoon.    It  had  rained  the  previ- 
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ous  night,  but  having  been  assured  that  the  Basque  roads 
were  the  best  in  Spain,  we  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  next  stage.  The  mud,  however,  was  something  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Europe;  it  reached  entirely  across 
the  broad  road,  and  we  could  but  trundle  our  bikes  labori- 
ously ankle-deep  in  a  clinging  mire.  There  was  a  narrow 
sidewalk  on  one  side  of  the  road,  but  this  being  the  after- 
noon hour  for  the  promenade,  we  dared  n  )t  risk  an  inva- 
sion of  it,  particularly  as  we  had  seen  some  gendarmes. 
Finally,  however,  the  limit  of  pedestrianism  appeared  to 
have  been  reached,  for  the  citizens  of  San  Sebastian  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  and  I  therefore  accosted  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman: 

"Pardon  me,  senor,  but  is  it  permitted  to  ride  one's 
bicycle  on  the  sidewalk?" 

"  Why  not?  There  are  probably  no  more  gendarmes 
out  in  this  direction." 

His  reasons  would  not  have  been  conclusive  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  community,  but  they  satisfied  us  completely.  We 
met  no  more  policemen  that  day,  and  such  of  the  popula- 
tion as  we  passed  washed  us  good-evening,  and  evidently 
regarded  it  as  quite  natural  that  we  should  travel  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  our  condition.  Subsequenth%  in 
Madrid,  w^ie re  I  hiked  in  the  park  with  ladies  every  morn- 
ing, it  struck  me  most  agreeably  that  pedestrians  and 
cyclists  used  all  the  paths  in  common,  each  courteously 
regarding  the  otlier's  comfort.  One  saw^  no  scorching,  or 
rude  attempts  to  crowed  foot-passengers  out  of  the  way. 
Bells  were  never  sounded  needlessly  and  violently,  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming- 
timid  old  ladies.  The  Spaniard  is  decidedly  on  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization,  in  so  far  as  street  etiquette  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  American  or  the  Englishman.  How  often 
have  I  ploughed  along  in  the  mud  of  our  roads  while  at 
the  side  ran  a  smooth  and  clean  sidewalk  wholly  unoc- 
cupied! Had  I  ridden  on  that  walk,  my  tires  could  but 
have  improved  it,  while  in  the  event  of  meeting  foot-pas- 
sengers I  would  of  course  have  dismounted  rather  than 
cause  them  inconvenience.  How  the  Spaniard  must  de- 
spise us  for  our  barbarous  manners! 

One  day,  in  Madrid, wliile  biking  on  the  sidew^alk  of  the 
fashionable  promenade,  not  in  the  park,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  municipal  law,  a  well-dressed  Spaniard  stopped 
us,  and  raising  his  hat  courteously,  reminded  us  that  it 
w^as  against  the  law  to  ride  upon  the  w^alk  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  He  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
his  apparent  disposition  to  meddle  by  telling  us  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  consequently 
compelled  to  notice  such  matters.  He  did  not  stop  us  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  us  inconvenience.  He  merely 
gave  to  us,  as  strangers,  a  kindly  hint  that  might  save 
us  from  the  consequence  of  ignorance.  We  of  course 
thanked  the  courtly  hidalgo,  and  parted  with  mutual 
marks  of  friendship.  And  this  little  experience  made  me 
feel  that  New  Y^ork  might  become  a  sweeter  abiding- 
place  to  the  casual  stranger  if  a  certain  proportion  of  our 
police  force  were  to  be  sent  each  year,  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense, to  learn  in  Spain  that  the  manners  of  the  Bowery 
and  Limericli  are  not  the  only  ones  useful  in  every-day 
intercourse  with  the  free  people  of  a  great  metropolis. 

We  punctured  a  tire  on  the  w^ay  to  Tolosa.  It  made 
some  sensation  at  the  time,  because  of  its  being  our  first 
accident;  because  it  made  a  noise  like  the  explosion  of 
a  dynamite  bomb;  because  it  called  about  us  a  large  pop- 
ulation of  sympathizers,  who  thought  there  must  have 
been  bloodshed;  because  that  population  grew  so  dense 
and  breathed  so  much  garlic  at  us  that  our  attention  w^as 
distracted  from  the  repair  work.  This  matter  of  puncture 
I  dismiss  here  once  for  all,  as  these  little  notes  are  meant 
to  be  of  political  and  social  interest — not  a  cycling  recoi'd 
made  up  of  mileage  and  mechanics.  One  reason  for  dis- 
missing this  subject  is  that  it  is  to  us  a  pauiful  one.  No 
day  passed  without  one  or  more  punctures  to  some  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  It  w^as  always  an  easy  matter  witli  a 
single-tube  American  tire  to  mend  the  ordinary  puncture 
in  five  minutes,  but  with  the  double  tube  it  was  more  com 
plicated. 

As  for  the  machines  of  my  two  companions,  they  reach- 
ed Madrid  so  mucli  battered  up  that  they  had  to  have 
each  a  new  wheel  and  tire,  and  one  of  them  liad  the  frame 
a  bit  broken.  We  charitably  unscrew^ed  the  plates  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  American  makers,  partly  from  pa- 


triotic considerations,  and  partly  for  other  more  obvious 
reasons.  To  be  sure,  we  gave  our  bikes  such  tests  as  no 
bikes  ever  had  before.  Mine,  how^ever,  stood  it  admi- 
rably. I  take  some  pleasure  in  stating  this,  because  in 
Europe  generally  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican bicycles  are  too  light  for  rough  w^ork. 

Our  road  to  Tolosa  w^as  mostly  heav}^  mud,  and  when  at 
intervals  there  was  something  else,  it  was  a  scatteration  of 
loose  broken  stone  that  was  almost  as  discour- 
aging.    It  w^as  well  after  dark,  therefore,  wiien 
~~^~  we  trundled  into  the  narrow^  streets,  looking  for 

the  Fonda  Agueda.  A  courteous  native  ottered 
to  pilot  us,  and  stopped  before  a  house  whose 
lower  story  appeared  to  be  the  workshop  of  a 
lithographer.  This  did  not  seem  just  the  thing, 
and  I  expressed  my  feelings  to  this  effect.  But 
he  assured  me  it  was  all  right,  in  token  of  which 
he  shouted  up  the  stairs,  and  received  answers 
from  different  floors  of  a  lofty  house.  Pretty 
soon  there  appeared  a  woman  with  a  baby  on. 
one  arm  and  several  chiUlren  at  her  heels.  She 
gave  us  a  warm  welcome,  and  shouted  to  some 
other  occupants  of  the  house,  who  soon  made 
their  appearance,  and  assured  us  that  this  was 
the  famous  fonda  of  Tolosa  where  the  senores 
of  the  Club  Veloz  always  came  for  recreation. 
With  some  misgivings  we  asked  for  beds,  and 
-  J^^  at  the  same  time  for  a  place  wiiere  Ave  might 

,  t  store  our  muddy  bikes.     The  house  party  first 

.:v;  escorted  us   in  a  body  to  a  workshop   in  the 

'^'^'^l  rear  of  the  building, w^here. between  lithographic 

;,,  ;  presses,  we  were  invited  to  leave  our  machines. 

^^^^  This  struck  us  as  an  odd  stable  for  an  inn  much 

frequented  by  w^heelmen,  but  I  am  now  more 
hardened  to  surprises. 

We  next  w^ent  up  stairs — tw^o  flights.     At  the 
head  of  the  first  appeared  todw^^ll  several  fami- 
lies in  tenement-house  style,  half  in  and  half  out  of  their 
rooms.    The  hotel  proper  therefore  commenced  only  with 
the  third  floor  of  the  house. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner  of  four  meat  courses,  and 
our  beds  were  good.  What  more  can  a  reasonable  man 
want?  The  red  wine  of  the  country  went  free  with  the 
dinner;  and  the  bill  next  morning,  including  breakfast, 
was  five  pesetas,  which,  at  the  then  current  rate  of  ex- 
change, made  sixty-five  cents  for  the  night.  And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  at  a  town  within  easy  biking  distance 
of  the  most  fashionable  summer  resort  of  the  peninsula. 

The  only  other  guest  in  the  little  inn  was  a  commercial 
traveller  from  Leipsic,  who  talked  Spanish  with  a  pain- 
fully German  accent,  and  expressed  much  contempt  for 
the  industrial  apathy  of  the  country.  He  was  interested 
in  w^ood  pulp,  which  he  sold  to  the  paper-mills  of  Tolosa, 
but  told  us  that  though  this  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant paper-manufacturing  tow^ns  of  Spain,  it  did  not  con- 
sume as  much  w^ood  pulp  as  one  single  house  in  England. 
As  a  German,  he  deplored  also  the  absence  of  family  life 
here ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  preferred  living  in  a 
private  Spanish  family,  as  strangers  commonly  do  in  Ger- 
many. Our  Leipsic  friend  had  found  this  quite  out  of 
the  question  here,  and  felt  very  lonely  at  being  forced  to 
spend  his  evenings  in  this  fonda,  where,  he  said,  he  paid 
six  pesetas  a  day. 

As  he  w^as  an  educated  man,  and  had  lived  much  in  the 
country,  I  tried  to  get  his  opinion  about  public  opinion 
in  Spain  touching  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  He  soon 
gave  me  my  answ^er — there  was  no  public  opinion  in  Spain 
excepting  about  the  bull-ring.  He  said,  contemptuously, 
that  the  Spaniard  cared  not  a  snap  about  politics,  and 
would  scarcely  know  if  a  war  should  break  out  to- 
morrow; that  he  was  never  consulted  in  those  matters, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be. 
And  so  we  went  to  bed. 

III.— AMONGST   THE   BASQUES— A  SPANISH  YIEW 
OF   CUBA. 

With  glorious  sunshine  overhead,  and  the  memory  of 
smiling  God-speeds  from  the  population  about  the  F'onda 
Agueda  in  Tolosa,  we  set  our  faces  towards  Yitoria,  and 
arrived  there  the  same  night,  after  the  usual  proportion  of 
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punctures.  Our  night  at  Tolosa  had  taught  us  an  impor- 
tant lesson — that,  in  Spain  at  least,  the  traveller  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  appearances.  We  had  been  taken 
to  an  inn  wdiich,  to  our  American  understanding,  bore  the 
outward  marks  of  a  disreputable  lodging-house  in  the 
slums  of  New  A^ork;  and  our  welcome  had  been  at  the 
hands  of  people  who  rather  encouraged  this  disheartening 
opinion.  We  accepted  our  fate  out  of  sheer  necessity,  for 
had  it  not  been  so  late  we  shoidd  certainly  have  pushed 
on.  As  it  proved,  however,  we  passed  a  most  clean  and 
comfortable  night,  and  paid  the  modest  bill  gratefully,  our 
consciences  pricking  us  the  while  for  having  cherished 
suspicions  at  the  outset. 

We  started  from  the  frontier  with  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  life  of  the  plain  people  of  the  way-side,  and  bound 
ourselves  to  spend  no  more  than  one  dollar  a  day  for  all 
expenses.  We  could  have  done  it  for  less,  but  inclined  to 
the  more  generous  allowance  from  sheer  epicurean  weak- 
ness. We  had  to  spend  much  more  than  that,  of  course, 
in  Madrid  and  the  big  towns.  Our  bicycle-repair  bill  w^as 
always  sure  to  be  a  serious  item;  and  our  barytone  mem- 
ber bought  church  lamps  and  savage  daggers  until  his 
bike  was  loaded  like  a  Cossack  pony  returning  from  the 
war.  But,  outside  of  such  matters,  I  have  the  testimony 
of  our  treasurer,  the  tenor,  that  we  never  spent  beyond 
our  dollar  a  day,  so  long  as  we  lived,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  at  small  inns;  and  that  in  many  cases  we  could 
not  spend  even  so  much,  though  we  never  bargained  as  to 
price,  and  ordered  all  the  luxuries  the  respective  inns 
could  afford. 

Baedeker's  guide-book  of  Spain  we  found  thoroughly 
reliable  for  the  usual  tourist  resorts;  but  of  course  it  could 
take  no  notice  of  the  many  villages  where  the  tired  cyclist 
would  have  to  inquire  for  a  night's  lodging.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  a  cyclist's  hand-book  of  Spain,  on  the  plan 
of  that  published  by  the  Touring  Club  of  France.  In 
Madrid  I  was  told  that  such  a  work  w^as  in  contemplation 
by  the  Union  Velocipedica  Espafiola,  which  is  the  L.  A.  W. 
of  Spain.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  made  a  member  of 
that  society  while  in  Madrid,  and  found  that  in  large 
towns  the  discount  on  my  hotel  bill  paid  for  the  cost  of 
initiation  and  annual  dues  several  times  over. 

The  road  improved  as  the  mud  dried,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  way  to  Madrid  there  was  no  part  of  the  road  that  need 
have  discouraged  an  American  tourist.  In  wet  weather 
the  roads  are  very  nmddy,  and  in  dry  w^eather  very  dusty; 
but  in  the  intermediate  stages  they  are  fairly  good  cycle 
tracks,  barring  the  times  w^hen  the  government  goes 
through  the  forms  of  road-repairing,  whicli  means  cover- 
ing the  wiiole  surface  with  sharply  pointed  pieces  of 
broken  rock,  each  one  threatening  a  puncture.  We  were 
there  in  the  road-repairing  season — so  that  I  am  drawing 
somev^hat  on  my  imagination  for  a  picture  of  the  Spanish 
roads  when  they  are  good  for  the  bike. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country  all  the  w^ay  to  Vitoria — tum- 
bling streams  through  fertile  valleys,  lofty  snow -clad 
mountains  in  the  distance,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on 
the  hill-sides,  creaking  ox-wagons  with  wheels  made  of 
one  solid  piece  of  w^ood,  ploughs  that  w^ere  fashionable  in 
the  time  of  Pharaoh,  and  from  every  peasant  a  salute  of 
*'Adios,"  or  its  equivalent.  We  did  not  care  to  make  speed 
in  such  a  beautiful  country  as  this,  and  so  we  did  not 
grumble  much  at  the  long  climbs  where  we  were  forced 
to  walk.  That  day  w^e  climbed  over  a  mountain  pass  of- 
ficially stated  to  be  1740  feet  high,  but  there  was  a  glori- 
ous coast  on  the  other  side,  and  plenty  to  occupy  our 
minds  on  the  way  up. 

For  lunch  we  bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  litre  of  wine, 
and  a  piece  of  raw  chocolate,  with  a  few  peanuts  and 
oranges.  This  cost  us  a  trifle  under  ten  cents  apiece,  and 
was  ample  for  our  purpose.  AVe  ate  it  stretched  out  in 
the  sun  on  the  top  of  the  low  w^all  protecting  the  road 
passengers  from  falling  over  the  bridge  into  a  torrent  be- 
neath. The  heavily  laden  donkeys  peered  curiously  at 
us  as  they  passed  by,  but  their  ow^ners  looked  upon  it  as 
quite  natural  that  sensible  men  should  eat  their  lunch  by 
the  road-side,  whether  they  chose  to  carry  their  packs  on 
the  backs  of  asses  or  on  the  handle-bars  of  bicycles. 

The  further  we  penetrated  from  the  frontier,  the  more 
did  we  find  our  bikes  the  subject  of  wonder  to  the  mules 
and  asses.  Finally  we  reached  territory  wdiere  no  bicycle 
had  probably  ever  been  before;  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  savage  coast-line  on  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Alicante  and  Valencia,  where  the  people  stfll  look  like 
Moors  who  ruled  the  country  long  ago.  No  raihvay  has 
penetrated  to  that  coast,  and  until  the  iiruption  of  our 
three  bikes  I  doubt  if  the  people  there  had  ever  seen  so 
nuich  of  mechanism  at  any  one  time.  I  surmise  this  be- 
cause whenever  we  came  upon  a  mule  train  our  appear- 
ance produced  something  of  a  panic.  We  made  every 
effort  to  give  notice  of  our  approach  by  voice  and  bell,  but 
this  could  not  prevent  the  beasts  of  burden  from  wheel- 
ing sharply,  and  frequently  spilling  the  rider,  whom  we 
of  I  en  caught  dozing.  We  did  not  do  all  this  mischief 
for  the  mere  fun  of  seeing  a  "  circus";  indeed,  we  were 
rather  apprehensive  lest  we  might  draw  down  upon  our- 
selves a  vengeance  of  the  proverbial  Spanish  kind,  for  the 
blood  of  the  Moors  is  hot,  and  the  knife  is  a  handy  tool. 
We  did  in  the  beginning  seek  to  mitigate  the  desolating 
character  of  our  incursion  by  dismounting  upon  sighting 
what  promised  a  panic,  but  we  discovered,  with  some 
alarm,  that  the  act  of  dismounting  struck  mules  and  asses 
alike  as  more  uncanny  than  merely  keeping  normally  on 
our  way.  It  puzzles  me,  as  I  pen  this  in  cold  blood,  to 
say  why  w^e  succeeded  in  getting  through  Spain  without 
a  fight  of  some  sort  with  the  outraged  muleteers,  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  w^ay  faring  population.  It  may 
be  that  they  w^ere  mostly  smugglers,  and  therefore  uneasy 
in  their  conscience  as  against  strangers,  who  might  prove  to 
be  inspectors  in  disguise.  It  may  be  that  w^e  owe  our  escape 
to  the  happy  habit  current  in  Spain  of  always  holding  the 
pack-animai  responsible  for  all  that  befalls;  and  therefore, 
before  the  muleteer  had  finished  flogging  his  innocent  beast 
for  shying,  w-e,  the  real  culprits,  w^ere  well  out  of  reach. 
In  general,  however,  I  am  satisfied  to  attribute  all  the 
good  that  befell  us  to  the  ineradicable  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy of  the  Spanish  peasant.  We  tested  it  severely,  but  it 
has  come  out  triumphatit. 
At  Vitoria  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  social  and  political  note 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  Cycling  Club  of  tiiat  town,  and 
offered  his  services  to  us  in  the  objects  of  our  journey. 
He  took  us  to  see  the  headquaiters  of  the  cycling  frater- 
nity, wiiere  I  counted  fifty  bicycles — nearly  all  English 
of  the  best  makes.  Tliere  was  but  one  American,  three 
German,  and  not  half  a  dozen  French.  Our  liost  told  us 
that  the  Germans  were  very  energetic  in  pushing  their 
wares,  not  merely  bicycles,  but  all  other  things,  but  that 
they  did  not  put  such  good  ^vork  into  tliem  as  the  Eng- 
lish. The  members  of  this  club  viere  mainly  gentlemen 
of  social  position  and  property.  There  w^as  no  touring  in 
Spain,  I  am  told,  but  the  bicycle  w^as  a  fashionable  recre- 
ation for  short  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town. 

My  Spanish  friend  took  me  a  walk  about  this  beautiful 
place,  particularly  interesiing  because  lie  took  me  over 
the  battle-field  where  in  1813  the  French  w^ere  defeated 
by  Wellington  so  decisively  as  practically  to  put  an  end 
to  tiie  Peninsular  war.  Napoleon  at  the  same  time  was 
marching  in  Germany  to  his  great  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Bllicher  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of 
the  gigantic  combinations  attempted  t)y  that  monstrous- 
minded  man  in  the  days  when  bikes  and  railways  did  not 
exist,  and  even  common  roads  were  few  and  bad. 

Our  talk  passed  from  the  w%ars  of  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington to   the  present  war  in  Cuba,  and  my  host  was 
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offered  abundant  opportunity  for  a  diatribe  against  the 
United  States  in  harmony  with  the  jingoism  manifested 
by  the  Imparcial  of  ^Madrid  and  other  organs  of  the  w^ar 
party.  But  he  showed  no  taste  whatever  for  war  or 
swagger.  His  words,  as  I  noted  them  down  soon  after- 
wards in  my  memorandum-book,  were  substantially  these: 

''What  a  sad  thing  is  this  Cuban  matter!  AVe  Span- 
iards cannot  conduct  such  a  war  with  satisfaction,  for  the 
Cubans,  after  all,  are  they  not  fighting  for  liberty?  We 
are  very  much  discouraged  over  the  situation,  but  the 
government  dares  not  confess  its  failure.  I  hear  that 
already  more  than  200,000  troops  have  gone  to  Cuba,  and 
more  than  80,000  are  in  hospital.  Tlie  men  go  cheerfully, 
or  at  least  obediently,  to  their  hopeless  task,  for  so  far  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  troops  refusing  to  embark. 
But  it  is  a  bad  business,  and  1  wish  we  could  close  it 
lionorably." 

1  asked  him  how  he  regarded  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States.     He  answered,  to  my  surprise,  witliout  anger: 

"The  Yankee  government  has  not  acted  generously 
,towards  us,  for  they  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
encourage  the  Cubans  and  prolong  the  war.  And  yet 
we  cannot  bhime  them  altogether.  Cuba  is  so  close  to 
them  that  this  war  must  disturb  their  commerce  very 
much." 

This  little  bit  of  a  most  interesiing  conversation  I  repeat 
without  mentioning  names,  because  of  the  moderate  spirit 
manifested,  because  this  gentleman  maybe  regarded  as  a 
typical  Spaniard  of  property,  and  because  it  is 
the  tone  I  have  met  with  almost  without  excep- 
tion when  talking  on  tins  subject  witli  men  of 
consequence  in  different  parts  of  tiie  cotmtry. 

Our  wallc  led  us  past  the  new  biu'racks  of  the 
infantry,  and  1,  of  course,  expressed  curiosity  lo 
go  in  and  take  a  look  at  them.  My  friend  de- 
precated the  large  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  barracks  when  so  many  loyal  Cubans  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tiie 
barracks  are  of  stone,  very  well  designed  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  altogether  massive 
ornaments  to  the  little  town.  The  workmen 
were  still  at  the  task  of  completion,  but  1  could 
already  form  some  notion  of  the  luuuber  of  men 
that  could  be  housed  here.  Assuming  that  the 
men  were  bunked  one  on  top  of  the  other,  al- 
lowing bunks  at  the  rate  of  four  to  each  of  the 
608  windows  of  the  two  buildings,  I  made  out 
that  this  new  set  of  barracks  could  accommo- 
date about  2500  men  comfortably.  Before  the 
Cuban  war  the  ganison  of  Vitoria  was  4000 
men;  now  it  is  reduced  to  2000 — so  said  my 
friend,  who  appeared  well  posted.  Not  far  from 
this  we  passed  the  a/fillery  barracks,  and  watch- 
ed a  mule  mountain  ;)attery  drilling  in  the  yard. 
One  misses  here  the  sharp,  energetic  manner  of 
the  German  drill-ground,  the  precision  in  detail 


of  Tommy  Atkins  in  London;  yet  a  recent  military  attache 
in  Madrid,  who  served  in  the  American  civil  war,  assured 
me  that  the  Spanish  infantry  is  the  best  in  Europe — when 
properly  led.  Recent  events  in  Cuba  point  to  a  distinct 
want  of  leadership,  if  this  opinion  is  to  be  accepted. 

I  made  an  applicrdion  to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  ar- 
tillery, but  was  told  that  such  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  military  governor  of  the  place — which  would 
have  b(  en  too  formal  a  matter  for  us.  My  host  next  took 
ma  to  see  his  club,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one  floor 
in  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  town.  There  was  not 
much  to  suggest  a  club  of  New  York  or  London;  it  seem- 
ed rather  like  the  waiting-rooms  of  a  country  hotel,  or  a 
German  water-cure  establishment.  It  is  only  a  gathering- 
place  for  members  who  drop  in  of  an  evening  to  gossip 
and  play  a  game  of  cards.  There  are  500  members  to  this 
one,  and  two  more  clubs  equally  large,  if  not  so  select. 
This  particular  club  is  loyal  to  the  government,  and  is  the 
military  club  of  the  place  in  consequence.  Of  the  two 
other  clubs,  the  one  is  very  radical,  not  to  say  socialist; 
wdiile  the  other  is  Carlist,  and  therefore  frankly  revolu- 
tionary, ft  seemed,  in  contrast  to  Germany,  odd  to  find 
soldiers  and  civilians  associating  together  in  a  common 
club;  and  still  more  strange  that  a  government  with  so 
strong  a  military  force  at  its  disposal  should  permit  the 
open  existence  of  political  societies  whose  programme  is 
revolution. 

My  friend  guessed  my  thoughts,  and  said,  sadly:  "Yes, 
it  is  all  wrong.  We  should  not  be  so  tolerant  towards 
revolution.  We  are  encouraging  civil  war.  Spain  has  too 
much  liberty." 

1  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  these  strange  words  in 
my  ears — words  which  must  sound  paradoxical  to  a 
Cuban:  "Spain  has  too  much  liberty." 


THE   FLYING   SQUADRON— TARGET 
PRACTICE, 

FoKT  Monroe,  Virotnia,  May  13,  189S. 

The  order  that  took  Commodore  Schley's  ships  out  of 
Hampton  Roads  this  afternoon  w-as  a  blessed  relief  (o 
officers  and  men  alike.  For  weeks  now  these  ships  have 
been  ready  for  battle.  From  Commodore  to  Jack-o'-the 
dust,  every  man  has  been  waiting  for  the  chance.  As 
the  days  went  by,  and  the  order  did  not  come,  the  nervous 
tension  grew  greater.  Then  there  occurred  on  the  ships 
that  which  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  on-looker.  The  strain  on  nerves  grew  to  a 
point  where  ordinarily  one  might  look  for  trouble,  but 
not  a  sign  of  giving  way  has  there  been,  and  not  a  sign  of 
outward  complaint.  Surely  there  is  no  military  require- 
ment so  hard  to  bear  as  being  ready  and  having  to  wait, 
but  in  the  language  of  Commodore  Schley,  wdiose  posi- 
tion was  the  hardest  of  all.  that  "ought  not  to  form  the 
basis  of  complaint  to  trained  and  organized  forces,"  and 
his  officers  and  men  have  shown  that  they  believe  him. 

The  wrecks  of  wailing  were  put  in  to  good  advantage. 
Every  day  increased  a  little  bit  the  already  surpiising 
elficiency  of  the  ships.  Most  of  this  time  was  put  in  at 
subcalibre  practice.  Thousands  of  rounds  were  fired, 
and  every  man  who  was  at  all  likely  to  be  called  on  for 
service  at  a  gun  had  plenty  of  chance  lo  practise  shooting 
that  gun.  VVords  cannot  tell  the  deadly,  dreadful  accu- 
racy of  the  shooting.  To  believe  it  one  must  see  it.  But 
here  are  some  of  the  results.  At  1200  yards  subcalibre, 
equivalent  to  about  6000  yards  with  8 -inch  rifles,  the  men 
on  the  Brooklyn  in  one  day  put  110  bullets  into  the  tar- 
get. The  target  consisted  of  a  small  keg,  in  one  end 
of  which  there  was  set  a  staff  bearing  a  red  flag  per- 
haps a  foot  and  a  half  square.  When  this  target  was 
brought  in  there  were  24  bullet  marks  in  the  staff  alone. 
Such  shooting  as  that  in  actual  battle,  at  a  distance  of 
2500  yards,  with  the  full  service  charge,  would  disable 
guns  as  regularly  and  easily  as  if  it  were  an  exhibition 
drill. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  sailor-men  to  shoot 
straight.  When  the  Neio  Orleans  came  into  Hampton 
Roads  on  IMonday  morning,  almost  the  first  thing  Captain 
Folger  did,  after  letting  go  the  anchor,  was  to  put  out  a 
target  for  subcalibre  practice.  The  JVeto  Orleam's  crew 
was  composed  partly  of  green  men.  and  even  the  experi- 
enced ones  had  hardly  had  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ship.  But  before  the  afternoon  was  half  over,  the  Neio 
Orleans  was  using  a  target  put  out  by  the  Te.vas,  her  own 
having  been  shot  away. 

It  was  just  so  on  all  the  ships.  Each  man  in  each 
gun's  crew  pegged  away  at  subcalibre  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. There  was  the  best  spirit  among  the  men,  and  a 
keen  but  friendly  rivaliy  in  marksmanship.  They  worked 
faithfully  and  well,  and  all  the  time  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  get  an  opportunity  to  make  their  skill  tell  on 
some  Spanish  enemy.  They  were  preparing  to  "re- 
member the  3faine  "  in  terrible  fashion.  After  the  news 
of  Dewey's  victory  was  received  fully,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  wonderful  gunnery  was  tlie  great  factor  in 
its  amazing  completeness,  the  men  of  the  Flying  Squad- 
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ron  went  at  it  all  the  harder.  As  the  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  front  of  the  big  hotels  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  the  con 
sfant  report  of  the  rifles  grew  to  be  one  of  the  accus- 
tomed and  uninteresting  events  of  the  day,  and  excited  no 
more  interest  on  the  shore.  But  now  that  the  ships  have 
sailed,  and  seem  likely  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  their 
practice,  those  who  saw  the  straight  shooting  here  will 
watch  the  more  eagerly  for  the  reports  of  the' action.  It 
will  be  liot  and  desperate  work  for  those  upon  whom 
C(mimodore  Schley's  "  bullies"  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  "remember  the  3f^r//^^."  Oscar  King  Davis. 


THE   HAVANA  VOLUA^TEEKS. 

There  lately  has  been  considerable  reference  by  the 
press  of  this  country  to  the  Havana  volunteers.  Atten- 
tion has  also  been  directed  to  the  volunteers  by  lumors 
to  the  ell'ect  that  General  Blanco  contemplated  their  dis- 
banding. That  this  last  rumor  is  true  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  volunteers  were  most  emphatic  in  their  de- 
mands for  its  denial,  both  from  the  Palace  at  Havana  and 
from  Madrid,  and  the  conciliatory  tcj'nis  in  which  the  de- 
nial w^as  made  were  flattering  to  all  of  the  eighty -six 
thousand  men  who  compose  this  force  in  Cuba. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  "Instituto  de  Voluntaries" 
in  Cuba  is  the  representative  body  of  Spanish  ideas,  aspi- 
ration, and  policy.  They  are  all  natives  of  Spain,  and 
have  remained  in  their  American  colony  more  Spanish 
still  than  the  Spaniards  at  home.  They  do  not  admit 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  suppose  that  Cuba  should  not 
remain  forever  a  Spanish  possession.  The  volunteers 
were  the  cherished  children  of  the  terrible  Weyler,  whom 
they  cherished  in  return,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
General  Blanco,  and  with  all  the  plans  of  autonomy  which 
he  tried  to  put  in  practice.  Their  organization  comprises, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports  from  Havana,  no 
less  than  86.681  men  and  15,165  horses,  divided  as  follows: 
infantry,  2895  oflScers,  60,865  soldiers,  and  259  horses; 
cavalry,  1202  officers,  13  594  men;  artillery,  293  officers, 
8830  soldiers,  and  105  horses;  military  engineers,  68  of- 
ficers, 1378  men,  and  5  horses;  marine  infantry,  137 
officers,  and  2371  men.  The  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  volunteer  corps  are  borne  by  the  chiefs  and  officers 
through  a  monthly  assessment  fixed  by  th(3mselves.  The 
public  treasury  contributes  only  $200,000  annually  for  the 
payment  of  quartermasters  and  other  officers  attached  to 
the  commissary  department. 

The  volunteers  were  responsible  for  the  murders  of  the 
Havana  students  in  1871,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  executions  of 
many  civilians  during  the  ten-year  revolution.  In  this 
present  insurrection  they  have  not  been  active.  Inquiries, 
on  this  score  bring  the  information  that  it  is  because  they 
preferred  their  home  pursuits  to  field  operations,  and  the 
government  did  not  drive  them  to  unwelcome  duties. 
To-(iay  each  volunteer  owns  his  arms,  which  he  keeps  in 
his  home,  so  it  has  been  impossible  for  Spain  to  surprise 
and  control  them  by  suddenly  taking  possession  of  armo- 
ries. Keeping  in  mind  that  the  disarming  of  this  vol- 
unteer coi-ps  was  the  first  action  promised  by 
the  autonomist  party,  and  also  the  signal  failure 
of  this  measure,  it  is  then  interesting  to  hear 
that  the  colonels  of  the  volunteers  were  in 
conference  with  Genei'al  Aiolas.  This  Spanish 
general  communicated  to  the  colonels  his  desire 
that  the  volunteers  be  well  drilled  and  exer- 
cised in  the  manual  of  arms,  in  order  that  they 
be  at  any  time  prepared  to  render  able  and 
experienced  assistance  to  the  government.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  these  expressions 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  leaders 
of  the  corps. 

The  ruling  fear  of  these  men, evidenced  by  the 
foregoing  statements,  seems  to  be  this:  they  are 
a  power  within  the  state  that  cannot  be  con- 
ti'olled,  as  they  are  to-day  more  numerous  than 
the  Spanish  aini}^  of  occupation.  They  ai"e 
opposed  to  all  the  measures  which  w^ere  forced 
upon  the  Spanish  rulers  of  Cuba,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  time  will  sooner  or  later  come 
wIkmi  the  volunteers  will  revolt  against  every 
institution  in  the  island  —  against  the  govern- 
ment, against  the  insurgents,  and  against  what- 
ever visible  representation  the  United  States 
may  have  in  Cuba  at  the  time.  They  are  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Ha  HOLD  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


A     WOMAN     SCORNKD. 


A  T  nine  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  dark  silent  house  by 

/\       the  Weiss  Thor.     I  sounded  the  knoeker  loudly, 

£    \_     and  with  the  end  of  tiie  reverberations  I  heard  a 

foot  come  through  the  lons^  passao^es.     The  panel 

behind  slid  noiselessly  in  its  grooves,  and  I  was  conscious 

that  a  pair  of  eyes  looked  out  at  me. 

"You  are  the  servant  of  the  strange  Doctor?"  said  the 
voice  of  tjjc  servitor,  Sir  Respectable. 

"That  I  am,  as  by  this  time  you  may  have  seen!"  an- 
swered I,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  of  mere  politeness.  I  was 
venturing  my  life  in  the  house  of  the  enemy,  and  at  least 
it  would  be  no  harm  if  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  again  the  same  curious  per- 
fume was  wafted  down  the  passages — somethii>g  that  I 
had  never  felt  either  in  the  Wolfsberg  nor  yet  even  in  the 
women's  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg. 

At  the  door  of  the  little  room  in  which  she  had  first  re- 
ceived me  so  long  ago,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  was  waiting 
for  me. 

She  did  not  shut  the  door  till  Sir  Respectable  had  be- 
taken him  down  again  to  his  own  place.  Then  fiankly 
and  undisguisedly  she  took  ni}^  hand,  like  one  who  had 
come  to  the  end  of  make-believe. 

"I  knew  you  to-day  in  your  disguise,"  she  said;  "  it  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  might  deceive  all  save  a  woman  who 
loves.  Ah,  you  start.  It  might  deceive  the  w^oman  you 
love,  but  not  the  woman  that  loves  you.  I  am  not  the 
Princess  to-night;  I  am  Ysolinde,  the  Woman.  I  have  no 
restraints,  no  conventions,  no  laws,  no  religion?,  to-night, 
save  tlie  law  of  a  woman's  need  and  the  religion  of  a  wo- 
man's passion." 

I  stood  before  her,  not  knowing  wdiat  to  say. 

"Sit 'down,"  she  said.  "It  is  a  long  story;  and  yet  I 
will  not  weary  you,  Hugo— that  I  promise  you." 

I  made  answer  to  her,  still  standing  up:  "To-night, 
my  lady,  after  what  you  know,  you  will  not  be  sui'prised 
that  I  can  think  of  only  one  thing.  You  know  that  to- 
day—" 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  cutting  me  short,  as  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  listen  to  that  which  I  might  say  next — "I  know; 
I  was  present  in  the  Judgment  Hall." 

"Then,  being  Master  Gerard's  daughter,  you  knew  ihe 
sentence  before  it  was  pronounced!"  I  said,  "bitterly.  For 
I  was  sure  that  lier  father  did,  being  certain  as  that  I 
lived  that  the  paper  from  which  the  Duke  Otho  had  read 
had  been  penned  at  this  very  house  of  the  Weiss  Thor  in 
which  I  now  stood. 

Ysolinde  reached  a  slender  hand  to  me,  as  was  often  her 
wont  instead  of  speech. 

"  Be  patient  to- night, "she  said;  "  I  am  trying  hard  to  do 
that  which  is  best — for  myself  first,  as  a  w^oman  must  in  a 
woman's  affairs,  but,  as  God  sees  me,  for  others  also.  You 
are  a  man,  but  I  pray  you  think  of  the  fight  I,  a  lonely 
unloved  woman,  have  to  fight." 

"Will  they  carry  out  the  terrible  sentence?"  said  I, 
eagerly.  For  I  judged  that  she  must  be  in  her  father's 
councils. 

"  Be  patient," she  said;  "  we  will  come  to  that  present- 

ly." 

Ysolinde  sat  silent  awhile,  and  when  I  w^ould  have 
spoken  further  she  moved  her  hand  a  little  impatiently 
aside  in  sign  that  I  was  not  to  interrupt.  Yet  even  this 
was  not  done  in  her  old  impeiious  manner,  but  rather 
sadly,  and  with  a  certain  wistful  gentleness  which  w^ent 
to  my  heart. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  was  in  the  same  even  voice  in 
which  she  had  formerly  told  my  fortune  in  that  very 
room. 

"  That  which  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a  thing  strange — 
as  it  may  seem  unwomanly.  But  then  I  did  not  ask  God 
to  make  me  a  woman,  and  certainly  He  did  not  make  me 
as  otlier  women.  I  have  never  had  a  true  mate,  never 
won  the  love  which  God  ow^es  to  every  man  and  woman 
He  brings  into  the  world.  I  have  never  had  so  sweet  a 
life  to  live  that  I  cared  day  by  day  whether  I  kept  it  or 
lost  it. 

"Then  I  met  you,  not  by  any  seeking  of  mine.  Next, 
equally  against  my  will,  I  loved  you!  Nay,  do  not  start. 
It  is  as  well  to  put  the  matter  plainly." 

"You  did  not  love  me,"  said  I;  "you  w^ere  but  kind  to 
me^  the  unworthy  son  of  the  Executioner  of  Thorn.  Out 
of  your  good  heart  you  did  it." 

I  acknowledge  that  I  spoke  like  a  paltering  knave,  but 
in  truth  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"I  loved  you — yes,  and  I  love  5mu!"she  said,  as  though 
iTjy  words  had  been  the  twittering  of  a  bird  on  the  roof. 
"  And  I  am  not  ashamed.  Tiiere  was  no  reason  for  my 
folly — no  beauty,  no  desirableness  in  you.  But — I  loved 
you.  Pass!  Let  it  be.  We  will  begin  from  there.  You 
loved,  or  thought  you  loved,  a  maid — your  playmate. 
Pshaw!  you  loved  her  not.  Or  not  as  I  count  love.  I 
was  proud,  accustomed  to  command,  and  a  Prince's  wife. 
The  last  doubtless  should  have  held  me  apart.  Yet  my 
princessdom  was  but  as  straw  bands  cast  into  the  fire  to 
bind  the  flame.  As  for  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  you  were  in 
love  with  your  success,  your  future,  and  most  of  nW  with 
your  confident,  insolent  self." 

She  spoke  bitterly,  and  because  the  thing  she  spoke  was 
partly  true.  I  had  nothing  to  answer  her. 

"  Hugo  Gottfried,"  she  said,  "  try  to  remember  if  wiien 
we  rode  to  Plassenburg  in  the  pleasatit  w^eathcr  of  that  old 
spring  you  loved  this  girl  whom  now^  you  love." 

"Aye,"  said  I,  "I  loved  her  then,  even  as  I  love  her 
now." 

"You  lie,''  she  answered — calmly,  not  as  one  in  anger, 
but  as  one  who  makes  a  necessary  correction;  "  3^ou  loved 
her  not.  You  were  ready  to  love  me — glad  too  that  I 
should  love  you.  And  since  you  knew  not  then  of  my 
rank,  it  was  "not  done  for  the  sake  of  any  advancement  in 
Plassenburg." 

I  felt  again  the  gr(>at  disadvantaue  I  was  under  in  speak- 
ing to  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  1  never  had  a  word  to  say  but 
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she  could  put  three  to  it.  ]\Iy  speeches  ever  sounded 
empty,  selfish,  vain,  beside  hers.  And  so  was  it  ever.  By 
deeds  alone  could  I  vanquish  her,  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
dogged  masculine  persistence. 

"Princess,"  I  said  to  her,  "  you  have  asked  me  to  meet 
you  here.  It  is  not  of  the  past,  nor  of  likings,  imaginings, 
recriminations,  that  I  must  speak.  My  love,  my  sister,  my 
playmate,  bound  to  me  by  a  thousand  ancient  tenderness- 
es, lies  in  prison  in  this  city  of  Thorn,  under  sentence  of 
a  cruel  death.  Will  you  help  me  to  release  her?  I  think 
that  with  your  fathei",  and  therefore  with  you,  is  the  power 
to  open  her  prison  doors." 

"  And  wiiat  is  there  then  for  me?"  cried  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde, instantly,  bending  her  head  forward,  her  emerald 
eyes  so  great  and  deep  that  their  shniing  seemed  to  cover 
all  her  face  as  a  wave  covers  a  rock  at  flood-tide. 

"  What  for  me?"  she  repeated,  in  the  silence  wiiich  fol- 
lowed. 

"  For  you,"  said  I, "the  gladness  to  have  saved  an  in- 
nocent life." 

"iiish!"  she  said,  with  a  gesture  of  extravagant  con- 
tempt. "You  mistake;  lam  no  good-deeds-monger,  no 
give  my  bread  and  butter  to  the  next  beggar-woman.  I 
tell  you  1  am  the  woman  who  came  first  out  of  the  womb 
of  Mother  Earth.  I  will  yield  only  that  which  is  snatched 
from  me.  What  is  mine  is  more  mine  than  another's,  be- 
cause I  would  sulfei",  dare,  sin,  defy  a  world  of  men  and 
women,  in  order  to  keep  it,  to  possess  it." 

"But,"  I  answ^ered,  "wiio  am  I  that  so  great  a  lady 
should  love  me?  What  am  I  to  you,  Princess,  more  than 
another?" 

''That  I  know  not!"  she  answered,  swiftly.  "Only 
God  knows  that.  Perhaps  it  is  my  curse,  my  punish- 
ment. My  husband  is  a  far  better,  truer,  nobler  man 
than  you,  Hugo.  I  know  it;  but  what  of  that,  wiien  I 
love  iiim  not?  Love  goes  not  by  the  rungs  in  a  step- 
ladder;  stands  not  with  the  most  noble  on  the  highest 
step;  is  not  bestowed,  like  the  rewards  in  a  child's  school, 
to  the  most  deserving.  I  love  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  it  is 
true.  But  I  wish  a  thousand  times  tiiat  I  did  not.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  do!  Therefore  make  your  reckoning  with 
that,  and  put  aside  puling  shams  and  Avhimpering  subter- 
fuges." 

This  set  me  all  on  edge,  and  I  asked  a  question: 

"  What,  then,  do  you  propose?  Where  shall  this  com- 
edy end?" 

"End!"  she  said — "end!  Aye.  of  course,  men  must 
ever  look  to  an  end.  Women  are  content  with  a  continu- 
ance. That  you  should  love  me  and  keep  on  loving  me, 
that  is  all  I  want !" 

"But,"  I  began,  "I—" 

"Ah,  do  not  say  it!"  she  cried,  pitifully,  clasping  her 
hands  with  a  certain  swift  appeal  in  her  voice — "do  not 
say  it!  For  God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  innocent  blood,  do 
not  say  that  you  love  me  not!" 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  grew  more  pensive  as  she 
looked  stilly  and  solemnly  at  me. 

_  "I  will  tell  you  the  end  that  I  see;  only  be  pa- 
tient, and  answer  not  before  I  have  done.  I  have  seen  a 
vision;  thrice  have  I  seen  it.  Karl  of  Plassenburg,  my 
husband,  shall  die.  I  have  seen  the  black  cloak  thrice 
envelop  him  It  is  the  sign.  No  man  hath  ever  escaped 
that  omen— aye,  and  if  I  choose,  it  shall  w^rap  him  about 
speedily.  More;  I  have  seen  you  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Plassenburg  and  of  the  Maik  with  a  Princess  by  your 
side.  It  is  not  only  my  fancy.  Even  as  in  the  old  time 
I  read  your  present  fortune,  so,  for  good  or  ill,  this  thing 
also  is  coming  to  you." 

She  never  took  lier  eyes  from  my  face. 

"Now  listen  well  and  spe.di  slowly.  The  Princedom 
and  the  power  shall  both  fall  to  me  when  my  husband 
dies.  There  are  none  other  hands  capable.  So  also  is  it 
arranged  in  his  will.  Here  "—she  broke  off  suddenly,  as, 
with  a  gesture  of  infinite  surrender,  she  thrust  out  her 
wiiite  hands  towards  me — "here  is  my  kingdom  and  me. 
Take  us  both,  for  we  are  yours — yours — yours!" 

I  took  her  hands  gently  in  mine  and  kissed  them. 

"Lady,  Lady  Ysolinde,"  I  said,  "you  honor  me;  you 
overwhelm  me.  I  know  not  what  to  say.  But  think!  The 
Prince  is  well,  full  of  health  and  the  hope  of  years.  This 
thought  of  yours  is  but  a  vision,  a  delusion — how  can  we 
speak  of  the  thing  that  is  not?" 

"  I  wait  your  answer,"  she  said,  leaving  her  hands  still 
in  mine;  but  now  as  it  w^ere  on  sufferance.  Then,  indeed, 
I  was  torn  between  the  love  that  I  had  in  my  heart  for 
my  dear  and  the  need  of  pleasing  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  be- 
tween the  truth  and  my  desire  to  save  Helene.  Almost 
it  was  in  my  heart  to  declare  that  I  loved  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde, and  to  promise  that  I  should  do  all  that  she  asked. 
But  though,  when  need  was,  I  have  lied  back  and  forth 
in  my  time  and  thought  no  shame,  something  stuck  in 
my  throat  now^  and  I  felt  that  if  I  denied  my  love,  wiio 
lay  prison-bound  that  night,  I  should  never  come  within 
the  mercy  of  God,  but  be  forever  alien  and  outcast  from 
any  commf)nwealth  of  honorable  men. 

"  I  cannot.  Lady  Ysolinde,"  I  answered  at  last.  "  The 
love  of  the  little  maid  hath  so  grown  into  my  heart  that  I 
cannot  root  it  out  at  a  w^ord.  It  is  here,  and"  it  fills  all  mv 
life!" 

Again  she  interrupted  me.  "See!"  she  said,  speaking 
eagerly;  "they  tell  me  this  your  Helene  is  an  angel  of 
mercy  to  the  sick.  She  will  be  content  to  give  her  hfe  to 
works  of  good  intent  among  the  poor.  This  cannot  be 
life  and  death  to  her,  as  it  is  to  me.  Her  love  is  not  as 
the  love  of  a  woman  like  Ysolinde.  It  is  not  for  any  one 
man,  though  you  may  deceive  yourself  and  think  that 
it  will  be  fixed  and  centred  on  you.  But  she  will  never 
love  you  as  I  love  you.  See,  I  would  kneel  to  you,  pray 
to  you  on  my  knees,  make  myself  a  suppliant — 1,  Yso- 
linde, that  am  a  princess.  With  you,  Hugo,  I  have  no 
]>ride,  no  shame.  I  would  take  your  love  by  violence,  as 
a  mail  surpriseth  and  taketh  the  heart  of  a  maid." 

She  was  now  all  trembling  and  distract,  her  lips  red,  her 
eyes  bright,  her  hands  clasped  and  trembling. 

"Lady  Ysolinde,  I  would  that  this  were  not  so,"  1 
began. 


A  quick  spasm  passed  over  her  f?.ce.  I  think  it  came 
across  her  that  my  heart  w^as  wavering.  "God  knows 
that  I  am  not  worth  all  this!" 

"Nay,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  joy  in  her  voice  and  in 
her  eyes,  "  that  matters  not.  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg  is 
as  a  child  that  must  have  its  toy  or  die.  Worthiness  lias 
no  more  to  do  with  love  than  creeds  and  dogmas.  Love 
me— Hugo— love  me  even  a  little.  Put  me  not  away.  I 
will  be  so  true,  so  willing.  I  will  run  your  errands,  wait 
on  you.  stand  behind^ you  in  battle,  in  council  lead  you  to 
fame  and  great  glory.  For  you,  Hugo,  I  will  watch  the 
faces  of  others,  detect  your  enemies,  mark  the  failing  favor 
of  your  friends.  What  heart  so  strong,  wiiat  eye  so  keen, 
as  mine?  For  the  greater  the  love,  the  sharper  the  eye  to 
mark,  prevent,  countermine.  And  this  maid,  so  cold  and 
icy,  so  full  of  good  Avorks  and  the  abounding  fame  of 
saintliness — let  her  live  for  the  healing  of  the  people,  for 
love  of  God  and  man  both,  an  it  liketh  her.  She  shall 
be  abbess  of  our  greatest  convent.  She  sliall  indeed  be 
the  Saint  Helene  of  the  North.  I  will  save  lier  from 
death  and  give  her  refuge.  I  promise  it.  I  have  the 
power  in  my  hands.  Only  do  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  give 
me  your  love,  your  life,  your  passion!" 

Siie  was  standing  before  nj(^  now,  and  had  her  arms 
about  my  neck.  Her  eyes  looked  directly  up  into  mine, 
and  whether  they  w^ere  the  eyes  of  an  angel  or  of  a  tempt- 
ing fiend  I  could  not  tell.  Very  luvely,"at  any  rate,  they 
w^ere,  and  might  have  tempted  even  Saint  Anthony  to  sin. 

"Ysolinde,"  I  said,  "  it  is  small  wonder  that  I  am  strong- 
ly moved;  you  have  offered  me  great  things  to-night.  "l 
feel  my  heart  very  humble  and  unworthy.  I  deserve  not 
your  love.  I  am  but  a  man,  a  soldier,  dull  and  slow^ 
Were  it  not  for  a  man  and  a  woman  it  should  be  as  yon 
say.  But  Karl  of  Plassenburg  is  my  good  master,  my 
loyal  friend.  Helene  is  my  true  love.  I  beseech  you 
])ut  this  thought  from  you.  dear  lady,  and  be  once  more 
my  true  Princess,  I  your  liege  subject— faithful,  full  of 
reverence  and  devoticn,  till  life  shall  end." 

As  I  spoke  she  drew  herself  away  from  me.  My  hand 
had  unconsciously  rested  on  her  hair,  for  at  first  she  had 
leaned  her  head  towards  me.  When  I  had  finished  she 
took  my  hand  by  the  waist  and  gripped  it  as  if  she  would 
choke  a  snake.     I  knew  that  our  interview  was  at  an  end. 

"  Go!"  she  commanded,  pointing  to  the  door.  "One  day 
you  shall  know^  how^  precious  is  the  love  you  have  so 
lightly  cast  aside.  In  a  dark,  dread  hour  you,  Hugo 
Gottfried,  shall  sue  as  a  suppliant.  And  I  shall  deny  you. 
There  shall  come  a  day  wiien  you  shall  abase  yourself 
even  as  you  have  seen  Ysolinde  the  Princess  abase  herself 
to  Hugo,  the  son  of  the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolf  mark.  Go, 
I  tell  you!     Go,  ere  I  slay  you  with  my  knife!" 

And  she  flashed  a  keen  blade  from'^some  recess  of  her 
silken  serpentine  dress. 

"My  lady,  hear  me,"  I  pleaded;  "out  of  the  depths  of 
my  heart  I  protest  to  you — " 

"Bah!"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  uprising  of  tigerish 
fierceness  in  her  eyes,  quick  as  the  glitter  of  her  steel. 
"Go,  I  tell  you,  ere  I  be  tempted  to  strike  you.  Your 
lieart!  Why,  man,  there  is  nothing  in  your  heart  but 
empty  words  out  of  monks'  copy-books,  and  proverbs  dry 
and  rotten  as  last  year's  back  leaves.  Ye  have  seen  me 
abased.  By  the  lords  of  hell,  I  will  abase  vou,  Execu- 
tioner's son.  Aye,  and  you  yourself,  Hugo  Gottfried, 
shall  work  out  in  flowing  blood  and  bitter  te;irs  the  doom 
of  the  pale  trembling  girl  for  wiiom  you  have  rejected 
and  despised  Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenburg." 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
THE    HErt    AXE    I)n<:S    STANDING    UP. 

How  I  stumbled  downi  the  stairs  and  found  myself  out- 
side the  house  in  the  Weiss  Thor  I  do  not  know.  Wheth- 
er the  servitor,  Sir  Respectable,  showed  me  out  or  not  has 
quite  passed 'from  me.  I  only  remember  that  I  found 
myself  waiting  outside  the  gate  of  Bishop  Peter's  palace, 
ringing  at  a  bell,  which  sounded  ghostly,  tinkling  like  a 
cracked  kettle  behind  the  door. 

The  lattice  clicked,  and  a  face  peeped  out. 

"G(t  hence,  night-raker!"  cried  a  voice.  "Wherefore 
do  you  come  here  so  untimeously,  profaning  the  holv  quiet 
of  our  minster  close?" 

"There  w%as  no  very  holy  calm  in  the  kitchen  t'other 
night,  Peter  Swinehead!"  said  I,  my  wits  coming  back  to 
me  at  the  familiar  sound. 

"Ha,  Sir  Blackamoor,  'tis  you;  surely  your  face  has 
growm  strangely  white,  or  are  my  eyes  serving  me  foully 
in  the  torch-light?" 

Instinctively  I  covered  as  much  of  my  face  as  I  could 
with  my  cloak's  cape,  for  indeed  I  had  washed  it  ere  I 
w^ent  forth  to  see  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

"'Tis  that  you  have  slipped  too  much  of  the  Rlienish 
down  thy  gullet,  old  comrade,"  said  I,  slapping  Peter  on 
the  back,  and  getting  before  him  so  that  he  might  remark 
nothing  more. 

At  that,  being  well  pleased  with  my  calling  him  com- 
rade, he  lighted  me  cordially  to  my  chamber,  and  there 
left  me  to  the  sleepless  meditation  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great  quietness'in  the  city  of 
Thorn.  An  uneasy,  sultry  pause  of  silence  brooded  over 
the  city.  Men's  heads  showed  a  moment  at  door  and 
window,  looked  furtively  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
then  vanished  again  within.  Plots  were  being  hatched 
and  plans  laid  in  Thorn;  yet  while  there  was  the  lower- 
ing silence  in  the  city,  the  Wolfsberg  hummed  gayly  like 
a  hive.  Once  I  went  up  that  way  to  see  if  I  could  win 
any  news  of  my  father.  But  this  day  the  door  into  the 
Red  Tower  stood  closed,  nor  would  any  within  open  for 
all  my  knocking.  So  perforce  I  had  to  return  uusatis- 
fled.  I  w^ent  several  times  to  the  Weiss  Thor  to  spy  tiie 
horizon  round  for  the  troops  of  Plassenburg.  But  "only 
the  gray  plain  of  the  Mark  stretched  itself  out,  so  far  as 
the  eye  could  penetrate— hardly  a  reeking  chimney  to  be 
seen,  or  any  token  of  the  pleasant  rustic  life  of  man,  such 
as  in  my  youth  I  remembered  to  have  seen  from  the  Red 
i'ower.  Beneath  me  the  city  of  Thorn  lay  grimlv,  like  a 
beast  of  piey  which  has  eaten  all  its  neighbors,  and  must 
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"GOD!    GOD!"   HE    CRIED.      "I    WILL   fcJEE    MY   JUDGE    FACE    TO    FACE;    I   AM    NOT   AFILMD!      I    WILL   DIE    STANDING    L,'l 


now  die  of  starva'loii  because  there  are  no  more  to  de- 
vour. 

The  day  passed  on  feet  that  crept  like  those  of  a  tor- 
toise, the  sullen  minutes  dragging  by,  leaden-clogged  and 
tnrdy.  But  the  evening  came  at'^last.  And  witli  it, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Bishop's  quadrangle,  and  in- 
terrupting my  iong  talk  with  Dessauer,  lo!  a  messenger, 
hot-foot  fr.-in  tne  cr.stle. 

"To  the  learned  Doctor  and  his  servant,  Gottfried 
Gottfried  in  death's  utmost  extremities  sends  greeting, 
and  desires  greatly  to  have  speech  with  them." 

My  fatlier's  message  in  the  hour  where  he  had  seen  so 
many!  Yet  I  was  but  little  surprised.  There  w^as  no 
wonder  in  the  fact,  save  the  wonder  thai  it  should  all 
seem  so  natural.     Dessauer  rose  quickly. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  he  ssdd;  "it  will  be  safer.  For 
I  can  keep  the  door  while  you  speak  with  your  father." 

So,  without  further  word,  we  followed  the  messenger 
up  the  long,  narrow,  wooden-gabled  street,  and  heard  the 
folk  muttering  gloomily  in  the  darkness  within,  or  talking 
softly  in  the  russet  glow  of  their  liearth  tires.  For  there 
were  but  few  candles  lighted  in  Thorn  that  night.  And  I 
wondered  how  near  or  how  far  from  us  the  meii  of  Plas- 
senburg  might  be  encamping,  and  thrilled  to  think  that 
any  moment  a  spy  might  ride  in  to  warn  Duke  Olho  of 
the  near  approacli  of  his  foe. 

But  so  far  all  was  quiet  at  the  Red  Tower.  The  wicket 
gate  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  was  open,  and  we  passed  in 
without  difficulty.  As  I  mounted  the  stairs  I  heard  the 
key  turn  behind  us.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  were  ex- 
pected. The  gate  of  the  l^ed  Tower  had  been  left  open 
for  our  entrance.  And  so  soon  as  the  biids  were  in  the 
snare  it  was  shut,  and  the  silly  goslings  trapped. 

We  climbed  up  and  up  the  dark  stairs,  till  we  came  to 
the  door  of  my  father's  garret.  I  pushed  it  open  without 
knocking  and  entered. 

"The  most  learned  the  Doctor  Schmidt,"  I  announced, 
lest  there  should  be  some  stranger  in  the  room.  And  in- 
deed my  precaution  was  necessaiy  enough.  For  from 
my  father's  bed -head,  disengaging  himself  reluctantly, 
like  a  disturbed  vulture  flapping  up  from  the  side  of  a 
dying  steer,  Friar  Laurence  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
folding  his  robe  about  him,  stalked  to  the  door  without  a 
word  to  either  of  us.  I  stood  holdina:  the  edge  of  it  till 
I  had  watched  him  well  down  the  stairs.  Then  Dessauer 
relieved  me  at  the  stair-head  as  I  went  to  approach  my 
father. 

I  saw  a  change  in  him,  very  startling,  indeed,  to  see. 
"In  the  uttermost  extremity  "  lie  was,  indeed.  A  ghastly 
pallor  overspread  his  face;  his  eyes  were  wild,  his  breath- 
ing both  quick  and  hard.  The  tire-light  cast  Hickering 
lights  over  his  face  and  on  the  outlines  of  his  lank  figure 
under  the  scarlet  mantle  which  had  been  cast  over  him. 
One  corner  of  it  was  cast  aside,  as  if  for  air  or  coolness, 
and  I  could  see  a  thing  which  gave  me  a  cold  chill  in'the 
marrow^  of  my  spine. 

My  father  wore  the  dress  which  he  only  donned  when 
some  poor  soul  was  about  to  die  and  pay  the  forfeit. 

At  first  Gottfried  look  no  notice  of  me  whatever,  but 


lay  looking  at  the  ceiling,  his  lips  muttering  steadily, 
though  what  the  words  were  I  could  not  hear. 

"Father,"  I  said  at  last,  bending  over  him  gently,  "I 
have  come  to  see  you." 

He  turned  to  me  as  if  suddenly  and  regretfully  sum- 
moned back  from  very  far  away.  It  was  a  movement  I 
had  seen  in  many  dying  men.  He  looked  at  me,  a  strange, 
luminous  comprehension  growing  in  his  eyes. 

"Hugo,"  he  said,  "you  have  come  home!  The  Little 
Playmate  has  come  home  too.  We  three  will  make  a 
merry  party  in  the  old  Red  Tower.  We  have  not  been 
all  together  for  so  long.  Lord  Christ,  but  I  have  been 
much  alone!  Hugo,  why  did  you  leave  me  so  long?  Ah, 
well!  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  son.  You  have  been  push- 
ing your  fortunes,  doubtless,  and  you  have,  so  they  tell 
me,  become  a  gi-eat  man  in  Plassenburg.  And  the  little 
maid  is  a  lady  of  honor,  and  very  fair  to  see.  But  now^ 
you  two  have  come  like  birds  homing  to  the  nest." 

"  Yes,  father,"  I  said  to  him,  "  we  have  both  come 
home  to  you,  the  Little  Playmate  and  I.  And  now  you 
will  give  us  your  blesrsing." 

"The  Little  Playnuite — say  rather  the  little  Princess," 
he  cried,  cheerfully,  as,  with  the  air  of  one  who  brings 
good  tidings,  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  on  which  a  pillow  had  carelessly  been  llung.  "  Lit- 
tle maid,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  cushion  as  if  it  had 
been  Ilelene,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back  to  be  wed- 
ded to  my  boy.  That  was  like  you.  I  ever  wished  it, 
indeed.  But  I  never  expected  to  see  my  children  thus 
happy.  Yet  I  always  knew  you  and  Hugo  were  made 
for  one  another.  You  are  at  your  sewing,  little  maid. 
Well,  'tis  natural.  I  mind  me  when  my  own  love  sat 
making  dainties  of  just  such  delicate  wreathed  white- 
ness." 

He  paused;  and  then,  his  countenance  changing,  he 
looked  fearfully  and  fixedly  at  the  chair. 

"But,  little  maid,  my  own  Ilelene,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud, 
gasping,  alarmed  tone,  "what  is  this,  best  beloved?  Why, 
you  are  sewing  at  a  shroud!  Surely  such  funeral  suits 
become  not  bridals.  A  shroud— and  there  is  blood  upon 
it.     Put  it  down — jnit  it  doicn,  I  pray  you!" 

The  red  fiames  on  the  fire  crackled  suddenly  up  about 
the  black  log,  and  cast  dancing  shadows  on  his  face. 

"Lie  down  and  rest,  dear  father,"  I  said  softly  to  him; 
"  the  Little  Playmate  is  not  here.  I,  Hugo,  your  son,  am 
alone  beside  you." 

"  Hugo,"  he  said,  passing  a  lean  arm  about  me,  "  my 
good  son,  my  brave  boy!  You  will  be  kind  to  the  little 
Princess.  She  loves  you.  There  is  no  man  so  beloved 
as  you  in  all  the  city  of  Thorn.  Many  would  have  loved 
her  besides  Olho.  Ah,  but  I  threw  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow there.  I  threw  a  Grand  -  Duke  out  of  a  windowM 
Ha!  ha!  it  was  the  bravest  jest!" 

He  laughed  a  little,  as  at  a  tale  that  will  bear  infinite 
repetition.  "  I,  Gottfried  Gottfried,  threw  a  proximate 
reigning  Prince  out  of  the  window.  How  Casimir  laughed ! 
The  thing  pleased  him  well.  And  the  little  maid,  di)  you 
remember  her,  Hugo?  How  she  woidd  teach  me,  the  Red 
Axe  of  'i'horn,  how  to  dance  that  first  night,  and  how  tot- 


teringly  she  carried  the  Red  Axe?  The  little  one  took 
heart  that  night.  She  will  have  a  happy  future,  I  know; 
so  blessed,  far  away  fiom  this  dark  damned  place  of 
the  Wolfsberg.  I  am  glad  she  is  not  here  to  see  me  die. 
That  is  a  sight  for  men,  not  for  fair  young  loving  wo- 
men." 

"Hush,  my  father,"  I  said,  touching  his  dank  brow; 
"you  are  not  going  to  die.  You  will  yet  live  to  be  strong 
and  well — a  man  among  men." 

For  one  tells  tliese  things  to  dying  men.  And  they 
smile  and  pass  us  by,  amused  at  our  childish  ignorance, 
as  you  and  I  shall  one  day  do  to  others.  And  even  thus 
did  my  father. 

"Nay,  Hugo,  I  am  sped,"  he  answered.  "This  night 
ends  all.  The  door  I  have  oped  for  so  many  is  opening 
from  within  for  me.  God's  mercy  be  on  a  sinful  man! 
Ere  the  light  of  to-morrow's  dawn  the  Duke's  Justicer 
musL  face  the  Tribunal  that  has  no  assessor  and  no  court 
of  appeal." 

He  threw  back  the  cloak  which  served  as  a  mantle,  and 
crying,  "Give  me  your  hand,  Hugo!"  Gottfried  Gottfried 
staggered  to  his  feet. 

"I  will  die  standing  up,"  he  said,  bending  his  brows 
and  gazing  about  him  uncertainly.  He  pointed  to  the 
walls  of  the  garret.  The  fire  was  flickering  low%  but  still 
making  the  place  light  enough.  There,  beside  the  bed, 
was  the  Red  x\xe,  with  its  shining  n^lga  undimmed,  lean- 
ing against  the  block.  There  across  it  was  the  crimson 
bar  mask,  which  was  nevermore  to  bind  his  eyes  as  he  did 
the  office  of  dread. 

"Do  you  see  them,  son  Hugo?"  he  cried,  leaning  heavi- 
ly on  my  shoulder  and  pointing  with  his  finger;  "they 
are  gibbering  at  me,  mowing,  processioning  by,  and  point- 
ing mockingly  at  me.  Do  you  hear  them  laughing? 
That  horrid  one  there  with  "his  head  under  his  arm — 
laughing  as  if  there  were  no  God!  But  I  am  not  afraid. 
iMercy  of  Jesu!  Hath  God  Himself  no  Justicer,  that  He 
should  punish  me  because  I  have  fulfilled  my  charge.  I 
have  all  my  life  been  merciful,  ever  giving  the  blow  of 
mercy  first,  and  the  drop  of  stupefaction  before  the  Ex- 
treme Question.  Hence,  fiends!  Shapes  inhuman,  tor- 
ment me  not!  For  I  was  merciful  to  you  and  never  struck 
twice.  I  loill  die  standing  up.  The  devil  shall  not  fright 
me,  nor  all  his  angels! 

"God  Himself^shall  not  fright  me!  I  appeal  to  His 
judgment  throne!  Get  hence,  accusing  spirits!  I  stand 
at  Caesar's  judgment-seat.  Give  me  the  axe,  boy.  I  will 
cut  down  the  evil ;  I  will  spare  the  good.  Here  is  the  Red 
Axe,  my  son.  Take  it!  Strike  with  it  strong  and  well. 
Strike,  stiike,  and  spare  not!" 

Totteiingly  he  handed  me  the  axe,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  he  stood  looking  up. 

"God!  God!"  he  cried.  "I  will  see  my  Judge  face  to 
face;  I  am  not  afraid!     I  will  die  standing  up!" 

And_  in  this  mannei',  even  as  I  tell  it,  died  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  a  strong  man,  with  his  hands  clasped,  standing 
up  and  not  afraitl.  And  these  arms  received  him,  as,  being 
dead,  he  fell  headlong. 

[to    UK   CON'IINUED.] 
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WITH    THE    NEW   YORK  VOLUNTEERS   AT    CAMP    BLACK,  HEMPSTEAD    PLAINS.— Drawn  by  E.  M.  Astie. 

1.  A  Train-load  of  Visitors.        2.  Showing  his  Sisters  around  Camp.        8.  *'Mewsic!"— a  private  Rehearsal  by  a  Member  of  the  Band.        4.  On  the  Road 

to  the  Camp.        5.  The  View  from  Headquarters.        6.  Company  Drills. 
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UNITED    STATES    TRANSPORTS    AT    PORT    TAMPA,    FLORIDA,  WAITING    TO    CARRY    TROOPS    TO    CUBA. 


REGIMENTAL   liESEKVE-"  THE    COLOR    OF   THE    REGIMENT   JOINS    THE    RESERVE.' 


'ADVANCE    BY    RUSHES! 


VOLLEY-FIRING    BY    SQUAD-"  FIRE!"  ON    THE    FIRING-LINE. 

EXTENDED-ORDER    DRILL    OF    Srn    U.  S.    INFANTRY,    TAMPA,    FLORIDA. 


9th    U,  S.    infantry    IN    LINE,    TAMPA,    FLORIDA. 

wrrn  the  u.  s.  regula^rs  at  tampa  and  port  tampa,  Florida. 
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GLADSTONE. 

BY  ARNOLD  WHITE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  dead.  After  such  length  of  life,  it 
is  perhaps  possible  to  survey  his  career  and  achievements 
•with  more  impartiality  and  historical  justice  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  he  been  cut  down  in  tlie  midst  of 
conflict  or  in  his  prime.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ghulstone 
was  tlie  finest  specimen  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  that  ever  lived. 
His  soul  was  pure  ;  his  intellect  unequalled  ;  his  bodily 
powers  phenomenal.  In  the  course  of  the  life  now  ended 
he  became,  like  Peter  the  Great,  and  like  Napoleon  the 
Corsican,  a  man  in  whom  were  incarnate  the  thoughts 
and  wills  of  millions  of  human  beings.  This  democratic 
force  was  centred  in  him,  and  he  in  it.  For  more  than 
two  generations  he  made  it  throb  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  incarnation  of  the  modern  spirit,  the  embodiment  of 
freedom,  with  a  passionate  love  for  justice  to  nations  and 
classes  held  in  the  firm  stricture  of  despotism,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; has  left  his  mark  upon  the  nineteentli  century  as  no 
other  man  has  done.  Unlike  Peter  the  Great  or  Napo- 
leon, Mr.  Gladstone  complied,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life,  with  the  moral  law.  Even  in  those  episodes  of 
his  career  wherein  he  has  been  most  bitterly  denounced, 
no  one  competent  of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  his  mo- 
tives can  deny  that  he  possessed  nobility  of  aim.  I  will 
give  an  example. 

As  events  have  turned  out,  the  English  surrender  of  the 
Transvaal  was  probably  unwise.  Certainly  it  produced 
in  England  the  bitterest  feeling  of  humiliation  and  na- 
tional wounded  pride — a  feeling  in  which  I  have  always 
shared. 

After  my  first  visit  to  South  Africa,  when  the  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  me  of  seeing  much  of  those  who  had 
suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  England,  this  feeling  of  shame 
and  indignation  was  redoubled.  Firmly  believing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  acted  wrongly  in  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal,  I  returned  to  England  with  the  conviction  that 
his  South  African  policy  wjis  governed  by  motives  of  po- 
litical expediency.  It  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  I 
met  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  country  house,  on  Easter-Mon- 
day, 1886.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  serious  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him.  He  introduced  the  subject  by  refer- 
ring to  my  recent  visit  to  Africa.  Believing  that  an  op- 
portunity had  arisen  not  to  be  missed,  I  said  to  him, 
speaking  in  the  interests  of  my  countrymen  and  country- 
women who  had  lost  their  all  by  reposing  faith  in  Eng- 
land's promise  that  the  British  flag  should  never  be 
hauled  down  so  long  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens,  "  Sir, 
I  think,  if  you  had  been,  as  I  have  been,  in  the  homes  of 
those  Englishmen  and  loyal  Dutch  Boers  who  have  been 
ruined  for  no  greater  fault  than  a  foolish  confidence  in 
Great  Britain — I  think  your  cabinet  would  not  have  sur- 
rendered the  Transvaal." 

Taking  me  by  the  arm,  and  with  his  marvellous  onyx 
eyes  blazing  with  indignation,  he  gazed  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sky  and  the  budding  trees,  and  spoke  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  in  a  low,  rich  voice.  He  raised  his  arm 
with  the  gesture  with  which  a  lion  raises  his  paw,  and  I 
realized,  for  the  first  time,  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

What  he  said,  in  effect,  was  this  :  *'  We  have  given  back 
the  Transvaal  to  its  owners  because  it  was  acquired  from 
them  by  fraud.  A  small  country,  a  mean  country,  a  coun- 
try less  sure  of  itself,  could  not  have  done  this  thing. 
Perhaps  England  alone,  with  her  eight  hundi-ed  years  of 
history  behind  her,  could  have  dared  to  do  this  act.  To 
have  done  it  shows  the  greatness,  not  the  smallness,  of 
England.  The  common  people  wished  it.  They  hate  in- 
justice ;  they  refuse  to  profit  by  fraud.  The  common 
people  are  always  right.  They  were  right  in  Macedonia; 
they  were  right  in  Judea;"  and  then  he  added,  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm  so  vehement  that  I  thought  he  was 
about  to  crush  me,  "  they  are  right  now."  He  said  a  great 
deal  more  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  will  not  refer,  but  he 
burnt  in  upon  my  soul  the  conviction  that  it  required  less 
courage  to  destroy  the  Boers  than  to  face  the  hatred  and 
the  contumely  of  those  Englishmen  who  believed  that  the 
honor  of  their  country  had  been  outraged. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  nevertheless,  did  not  convince  me  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  policy  he  had  adopted,  and  on  cool  reflec- 
tion afterwards  I  detected  much  misty,  if  noble,  generality 
in  his  arguments.  However,  that  is  not  in  question  at  the 
present  time.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
to  one  who  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Transvaal  retrocession,  Mr.  Gladstone  suc- 
ceeded, completely  and  generously,  in  convincing  him 
that  this  much-debated  act  was  an  act  of  courage,  not  an 
act  of  cowardice;  the  act  of  a  great  man  who  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  national  Christianity,  not  the  act  of  a 
mere  politician  who  sought  to  derive  party  gain  from  the 
pusillanimous  betrayal  of  a  proud  people. 

The  next  time  that  I  encountered  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
over  a  very  different  matter.  After  considerable  search- 
ings  of  heart,  and  a  few  weeks'  investigation  of  the  Irish 
question  in  Ireland,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  I  could  not  do  better,  as 
a  candidate  for  Parliament,  than  to  follow  my  Liberal 
friends,  whose  good  sense  and  patriotism  I  had  then  no 
reason  to  doubt.  When  I  stood  for  Mile-End,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1886,  I  did  so  because  I  was  interested  in  social  re- 
form, having  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  misery  of  the  poorer 
English,  especially  those  who  were  inarticulate,  because, 
being  voteless,  politicians  did  not  flatter,  consult,  or  please 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  helped  my  candidature. 
The  Grand  Old  Man  wrote  me  a  valuable  letter  for  publi- 
cation, lent  me  his  carriage  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  herself  attended  one  of  my  political  meet- 
ings, and  brought  with  her  a  written  message  from  her 
husband.  Although  this  had  a  great  effect  on'the  electors, 
I  was  defeated,  and  shall  never  forget  the  impression,  on 
the  night  of  my  defeat,  of  hearing  a  hundred  thousand 
throats  in  the  Mile-End  road  singing  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  as  though  the  result  of  the  election  was  the  defeat 
of  a  rebel  by  a  loyalist. 

Nearly  two  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  ejected  from  office,  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had 
been  started,  I  was  sorely  exercised  in  my  mind,  along 
with  thousands  of  others,  as  to  the  honesty  of  a  device 
which  might  conduce  to  the  political  advantage  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  but  seemed  to  me  contrary  to  the  command- 
ment, "  Tliou  shalt  not  steal."  I  accordingly  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  day  after  a  speech  of  his  in  which  he 
had,  to  my  horror,  condoned  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 


told  him  of  my  thoughts.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  too 
proud  to  profit  by  a  plan  which  had  been  condemned  as 
immoral  by  Rome,  and  denounced  by  all  good  men  as 
contrary  to  every  principle  that  supports  the  foundations 
of  Society.  To  this  he  answered  in  a  somewiiat  passionate 
letter,  saying  that  any  communication  from  me  com- 
manded his  sincere  respect,  but  evading  the  point  at  is- 
sue, only  speaking  of  his  age,  and  how^  I  had  little  con- 
ception of  the  labors  cast  upon  him.  I  replied  that  this 
was  not  in  point,  but  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands looked  to  him  for  a  conscience,  and  that  if  he  up- 
held or  condoned  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party  would  do  the  same;  that  this 
seemed  to  be  not  a  question  of  political  expediency,  but 
of  conscience  and  of  moral  law,  and  I  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberal  party  upon  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  I  would 
rather  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet  and  court  the  ob- 
scurity of  political  death.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
sent  a  repl}^  fencing  with  the  question,  and  saying  that 
if  I  would  examine  his  language  again,  I  should  see  that 
it  was  marked  by  no  w^ant  of  care.  It  was  characteristic 
of  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  that  he  himself  brought  the  letter  to  my 
club,  and  left  it  with  strict  injunctions  to  the  hall  porter 
to  give  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  again  replied,  and 
saiil  that  I  was  not  satisfied.  He  once  more  rejoined, 
again  delivering  his  own  letter.  Then  the  correspond- 
ence closed,  after  my  asking  and  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  publish  it  in  its  entiret3\  Now  that  years  have 
elapsed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gone,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  saying  that  his  capacity  for  making  himself  hon- 
estly believe  that  which  he  wished  to  believe  was  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Of  his  wonderful  detachment  of  mind,  I  will  give  an- 
other example.  On  July  27,  1893,  when  the  historic 
fight  between  the  Irish  and  the  Conservatives  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  before  order  was  restored  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Speaker,  and  while  every  one  was  con- 
vulsed with  excitement,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  the  back 
of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Every  one  believed  him  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  emotion.  This  was  not  the  case.  Meeting 
Sir  Edward  Keed,  one  of  our  great  naval  constructors,  he 
engaged  that  gentleman  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
the  stability  of  one  of  the  recently  launched  men-of-war. 
The  conversation  was  placidly  continued,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Speaker,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  to  explain  to  the  First  Commoner  of  England 
the  reason  why  the  House  had  misconducted  itself  hke 
the  rowdy  Fourth  Form  of  a  country  school.  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  burned  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
naval  architecture  while  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  was 
conducting  herself  like  a  drunken  quean! 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  made  an  ideal  War  Minister  in 
any  conflict  with  a  foreign  nation  in  which  he  believed 
that  moral  right  was  on  the  side  of  England.  And  yet  he 
liated  war  with  a  depth  of  passionate  conviction  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  large  humanity  of  the  man.  The  real 
reason  why  English  Society  hated  "Mr.  G." — as  he  wns  al- 
ways called — I  believe  arose  from  his  conception  of  the 
paramount  claims  of  humanity,  as  opposed  to  the  nar- 
rower issue  of  merely  national  or  local  interests.  The 
aristocracy  of  a  country  is  necessarily  composed  of  those 
who  are  linked  with  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  interests  of  morality.  Mr.  Gladstone  sur- 
rendered a  province  without  fighting,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Transvaal,  or  attempted  to  disintegrate  the  empire  by 
handing  over  the  sister  island  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  who, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  were  not  skilled  financiers,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  superfluity  of  this  world's  goods.  Society  was 
as  unwilling  as  unable  to  perceive  the  nobility  of  the  mo- 
tive that  underlay  the  great  man's  action.  That  Society 
detested  and  dreaded  Mr.  Gladstone  every  one  who  met 
him  in  Society  between  the  years  1886  and  1893,  would 
be  able  to  attest.  The  real  injury  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
flicted upon  his  countrymen  was  that  of  confusing  their 
minds  as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween black  and  white,  and  between  yes  and  no.  With 
his  Yast  theological  experience  and  almost  superhuman 
intellect,  sedulously  cultivated  to  such  a  point  that  the 
process  of  education  was  continued  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  was  able  to  perceive  differences  impercepti- 
ble to  ordinary  men  ;  to  justify  paradoxes  with  a  skill  de- 
nied to  less  subtle  intellects,  and  to  rival  the  ingenuity  of 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Vasquez,  and  other  lights  of  the  his- 
toric Order  of  Jesus. 

Of  all  men  of  the  Victorian  era,  Henry  Edward,  Cardi- 
nal Manning,  was  best  acquainted  with  the  theological 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  His  capacity  for  deli- 
cate refinements  of  language  was  often  referred  to  in 
conversations  I  have  had  with  his  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Manning  believed  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellect  to  be  more  re- 
markable for  subtlety  than  for  strength;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  rarer  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
was  that  chiefly  exposed  to  the  late  Cardinal.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  extraordinary  Life  of  his  Eminence 
wiiich  excited  so  much  attention  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  was  its  many-sidedness.  To  those  who  take  a  worm's- 
eye  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  race,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a  monument  of  inconsistency.  Foolish  consist- 
ency, however,  is  the  bugbear  of  a  weak  mind.  There  is 
at  least  superficial  justification  for  belief  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's inconsistency.  He  began  as  Tory  member  for 
Newark,  then  became  a  moderate  Conservative,  lapsing 
into  Whiggery  when  member  for  Oxford  University,  then 
assuming  the  Liberal  garb  as  member  for  South w-est  Lan- 
cashire, only  leaving  an  English  county  constituency  to 
become  Radical  member  for  Greenwich,  and  finally  shak- 
ing the  dust  of  England  from  off  his  political  feet  to  join 
the  Celtic  fringe,  he  ended  his  Parliamentary  days  as 
home  -  rule  member  for  Midlothian,  finding  his  political 
associates  among  men  who  were  neither  morally  nor  in- 
tellectually worthy  of  him.  As  one  wiio  believes  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  inflicted 
indirect  but  almost  irreparable  mischief  upon  his  country, 
I  can  only  record  my  conviction  that  in  each  successive 
change  of  political  view  Mr.  Gladstone  was  animated  by 
honest  conviction,  and  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  he  never  consciously  trifled  with  fact.  With  a  mind 
capable  not  only  of  splitting  hairs,  but  of  dividing  them 
in  filaments  still  finer,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  revelled 
in  imperceptible  differences.  In  the  celebrated  discussion 
about  the  first  Nile  expedition,  Mr.  Gladstone  ^'^^ned  in 


the  House  of  Commons  that  Gordon  in  Khartoum  was 
"hemmed  in,"  while  admitting  in  the  same  breath  that 
he  was  "  surrounded  "  by  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  Again, 
on  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  he  refused  to  admit  that  England  was  engaged 
in  "  w^ar,"  though  allowing  that  the  conflict  in  Egypt 
might  be  held  to  come  under  the  iiead  of  "  military  oper- 
ations." Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
given,  but  they  are  sufiicient  to  exhibit  the  intellectual 
note  which  is  regarded  by  insular  Englishmen  as  Jesuit- 
ical. Pascal,  in  his  Lettres  Provinciales,  was  apparently 
addressing  himself  to  a  Gladstone  of  the  sevent(?enth  cen- 
tury. Delicate  yet  scathing  ii'ony,  lightness  and  keen- 
ness of  thrust,  Socratic  directness,  incisive  argument,  wed- 
ded to  perfect  grace  and  felicity  of  phrase  and  rare  dis 
tinction  of  styje,  always  belonged  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  his 
best.  Although  master  of  the  weapon  of  grave  and  tem- 
perate irony,  Mr.  Gladstone  writhed  under  the  attacks  of 
men  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  Perhaps  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  that  his  sufferings  under  castigation  arose 
from  the  fact  that  only  too  often  his  antagonists  had  truth 
on  their  side.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  the  target  of 
eloquent  and  sometimes  of  sublime  denunciation,  but  he 
never  appeared  to  surrender  the  absolute  conviction  that 
he  was  not  only  morally  and  logically  in  an  impregnable 
position,  but  that  Almighty  God  was  with  him  in  all  he 
undertook,  and  that  therefore  his  opponents  were  more 
than  sunk  in  political  error— they  were  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Most  High. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  omniscience  much  lias 
been  written.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the 
subject  wiih  two  of  his  friends,  the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
I  have  heard  Lord  Tennyson  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
acquired  a  reputation  for  universal  knowledge,  which,  if 
not  fictitious,  was  based  on  the  reverence  paid  by  those 
ignorant  of  a  subject  to  one  able  to  discourse  freely  upon 
it.  For  example,  said  Lord  Tennyson:  *'Mr.  Gladstone 
knows  little  about  either  china  or  horses.  To  a  collector 
of  china  he  appears  to  have  the  most  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  equine  affairs.  To  china  maniacs,  however  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  pottery  of  all  ages,  he  seems  to  be 
a  Homeric  scholar  past  compare.  Scholars,  however,  who 
had  passed  their  lives  in  studying  the  Homeric  Legend, 
and  were  steeped  in  Greek  lore  to  their  fingers'  ends,  pro- 
foundly believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversation  on 
Palissy-ware  or  old  Worcester,  on  Chinese  Sang  de  Boeuf 
or  on  old  Dresden,  contained  the  last  word  to  be  said  on 
those  subjects. 

During  the  whole  of  the  home-rule  controversy  Lord 
Tennyson's  language  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  which  he  deemed  unpatriotic 
to  the  last  degree,  was  marked  by  vigorous  disapproval. 
In  fact,  I  have  seldom  heard  one  great  man  speak  of  an- 
other with  the  directness  and  freedom  used  hj  the  late 
Poet  Laureate  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  last 
public  utterance,  however,  more  accurately  represents 
his  real  feelings  :  "I  love  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  I  hate  his 
policy."   ^ 

After  a  separation  of  some  years.  Lord  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  brought  together  at  the  house  of  a 
common  friend.  At  first  Lord  Tennyson  preserved  a  more 
or  less  gloomy  silence,  but  as  dinner  progressed,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  witchery  of  conversation  which  has  im- 
meshed  thousands  of  hearers  in  its  mysterious  power. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  two  "  old  men  eloquent  " 
fraternized,  recalled  old  limes,  and  finally  parted  friends.  - 
On  retiring  to  bed  that  night,  Lord  Tennyson  said  to  his 
son,  in  a  gruff  voice,  "I  am  sorry  I  have  said  all  I  have 
said  against  the  fellow."  "You  will  again,  father,"  was 
the  reply. 

Among  officials  and  subordinates  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the 
name  of  being  a  warm  friend,  but  a  bitter  and  unrelenting 
foe.  The  late  Lord  Rosmead,  better  known  as  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  perhaps  the  most  capable  and  experienced  of 
the  proconsuls  regularly  trained  in  the  English  colonial 
service,  has  often  expatiated  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unrelenting  memory  of  those  who  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  oppose  his  path.  Lord  Rosmead  himself 
considered  that  his  career  had  been  arrested  by  an  epi- 
sode of  the  kind.  How^ever  this  may  be,  it  is  indisputable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  great  ruler  of  men,  although  per- 
haps not  wliolly  gifted  with  the  quality  that  enables  gieat 
rulers  wisely  to  choose  their  instruments.  Being  a  great 
man,  he  was  necessarily  constrained  to  be  wiiat  smaller 
men  might  term  unscrupulous.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ever  consciously  unscrupulous;  but  the 
man  wdio  honestly  perceived  a  wide  chasm  between  such 
terms  as  ''hemmed  in"  and  "surrounded,"  and  who 
furthermore  convinced  himself  that  he  was  the  agent  of 
Almighty  God,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  consider 
himself  in  the  wrong  when  divergence  of  opinion  oc- 
curred with  a  subordinate. 

In  personal  dealing  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quickly  roused. 
The  hawklike  features — which  induced  a  witty  lady,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  to  describe  him  as  "a  sick  eagle" — 
became  more  sti'ongly  marked,  his  voice  more  resonant,  his 
utterance  majestic,  and  the  magnificent  onyx  eyes  would 
flash  and  glow. 

In  general  society  perhaps  the  most  engaging  quality  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  old-world  courtesy^to  every  one.  It 
was  not  put  on  or  put  off.  It  was  invariable,  universal, 
and  consistent.  He  had  the  ceremonious  manner  of  the 
old  school.  Towards  intellectual  inferiors  his  manner  was 
deferential  ;  careless  observers  might  regard  his  humility 
as  assumed,  or  even  as  hypocritical.  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen. Like  the  Puritans  of  old,  he  saw  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  the  events  of  life.  To  him  earthly  distinctions  w^ere 
of  no  account.  Did  he  not  refuse  an  earldom  ?  On  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  the  nobles  and  dignitaries,  he  looked 
down  with  contempt,  for  he  was  rich  in  a  treasure  that 
thieves  cannot  break  through  nor  steal  ;  he  was  eloquent 
in  a  language  revealed  to  him  from  on  high  ;  he  was  noble 
by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation  than  any  inscribed  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  priesthood  of  his  life  was 
conferred  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  Hand  than  the 
successor  of  St.  Augustine.  With  this  panoply  of  spirit- 
ual armor,  which  shut  him  off  from  the  large  majority  of 
prosperous  and  worldly  minds,  he  eagerly  sought  informa- 
tion from  babes  and  sucklings.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
bear  contradiction  ! 

Before  my  first  introduction  to  him  I  remember  being 
told  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  be  sure 
not  to  contradict  the  great  man.      The  consequence  of 
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this  distaste  for  contradiction  was  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  towards  tiie  end  of  bis  life,  was 
surrounded  only  by  tiftb-rate  people.  His 
reliance  on  inferior,  and  not  always  in- 
genuous minds,  repeatedly  exposed  bim  to 
discomliture  towards  the  close  of  bis  career. 
The  well-known  Dopping  incident  was  a  case 
in  point. 

But  these  blemishes  could  not  interfere 
witii  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  earnest 
piety  of  bis  daily  contluct.  Pure,  consist- 
ent, and  devoted,  bis  long  life  remains  a 
legacy  of  example,  and  presents  an  immortal 
spectacle  of  integrity  to  bis  race,  and  to  hu- 
manity at  large.  I  cannot  do  better  in  this 
connection  than  transcribe  the  letter  written 
by  him  to  the  late  Prince  Albert  Victor  on 
tbe  attainment  of  bis  majority.  The  Prince 
would  bave  been  King  of  England  but  for 
bis  untimely  death. 


Hawarden  Castle,  Januarij  7,  1R85. 

Sir,— Asthe,o1dest  among  the  contidential  servants 
of  her  Majesty,  I  cannot  allow  the  anniversary  to 
pass  without  a  notice  which  will  to-morrow  hnwg 
your  Royal  Highness  to  full  age,  and  thus  mark  an 
important  epoch  in  your  life.  The  hopes  and  inten- 
tions of  those  whose  lives  lie,  like  mine,  in  the  past, 
are  of  little  moment;  but  they  have  seen  much,  and 
what  they  have  seen  suggests  much  for  the  future. 
There  lies  before  your  Royal  Highness  in  prospect 
the  occupation,  I  trust  at  a  distant  date,  of  a  throne, 
which,  to  me  at  least,  appears  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  world,  from  its  history  and  associations,  from  its 
legal  basis,  from  the  weight  of  the  cares  it  brings, 
from  the  loyal  love  of  the  people,  and  from  the  un- 
paralleled opportunities  it  gives,  in  so  many  ways 
and  in  so  many  regions,  of  doing  good  to  the  almost 
countless  numbers  whom  the  Almighty  has  placed  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  England. 

I  fervently  desire  and  pray,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
more  animating  prayer,  that  your  Royal  Highness 
may  ever  grow  in  the  principles  of  conduct,  and  may 
be  adorned  with  all  the  qualities,  which  correspond 
with  this  great  and  noble  vocation. 

And,  sir,  if  sovereignty  has  been  relieved  l)y  our 
modern  institutions  of  some  of  its  burdens,  it  still,  I 
believe,  remains  true  that  there  has  been  no  period  of 
the  world's  history  at  which  successors  to  the  mon- 
archy could  more  efficaciously  contribute  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  great  historic  system,  dependent  even  more 
upon  love  thau  upon  strength,  by  devotion  to  their 
duties,  and  by  a  bright  example  to  the  country.  This 
result  we  have  happily  been  permitted  to  see,  and 
other  generfitions  will,  I  trust,  witness  it  anew. 

Heartily  desiring  that  in  the  life  of  your  Royal 
Highness  every  private  and  personal  may  be  joined 
with  every  public  blessing,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, sir, 

Your  Eoyal  Highness's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
servant,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  detestation  of  tbe  Turk, 
and  the  manner  in  which  be  flung  himself, 
when  over  seventy  years  of  age,  into  the 
agitation  against  Turkey,  cannot  be  ignored 
in  any  review  of  bis  life.  He  suddenly 
quitted  bis  library,  forgot  the  studies  lliat 
illuminated  what  he  believed  to  be  his  clos- 
ing years,  and  returned  to  the  political  arena 
with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  a  thousand 
men  in  their  prime.  In  the  open  air,  rain  or 
shine,  he  spoke  witli  the  vigor  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  published  pamphlets;  tbe  horizon  was 
dark  with  his  denunciations  of  the  Turk. 
He  pushed  aside  Lord  Hartington  from  his 
titular  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
be  won  to  his  standard  the  militant  Radi- 
cal element. 

By  the  Tories,  tbe  Whigs,  and  the  plu- 
tocratic Liberals,  IVlr.  Gladstone's  action  on 
tbe  Midlothian  campaign  was  attributed  to 
mere  ambition.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
whether  be  was  right  or  wn'ong.  I  believe 
be  was  wrong,  but  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of 
my  own  existence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
as  purely  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty  in 
1880  as  Henry  Lawrence  when  he  laid  down 
his  life  in  Fayrer's  house  at  Lucknow. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  tbe  passion  of  hu- 
manity. The  Sultanate  and  Pashadom  are 
founded  on  a  bed-rock  of  inhumanity.  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  that  the  unit  of  the  nation 
is  the  family  ;  tbe  mutual  love  of  father, 
mother,  and  children,  the  purity  of  domes- 
tic life,  was  his  ideal.  The.  Tiu'k  is  a  po- 
lygnmist,  a  voluptuary,  a  satyr.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  father  was  a  slave-owner,  was 
himself  the  friend  of  freedom.  Slavery  is 
an  honored  institution  wherever  the  hoof 
of  the  Moslem  leaves  its  print.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  disciple  of  progress.  I'he  Yil- 
diz  Kiosk  is  the  incarnation  of  blind  re- 
action. 

But,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  was  an- 
other and  a  stronger  reason  which  dragged 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  study  at  Hawarden. 
Decay  of  faith  is  a  feature  of  otu-  times. 
European  Christianity  is  a  byword,  and  is 
indistinguishabbi  in  many  particulars  from 
the  paganism  it  has  replaced.  Christian 
institutions  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  within 
the  arena  of  political  expediency.  In  default 
of  another  leader,  he  himself  summoned  to 
tbe  standard  of  Christianity  tbe  faithful  of 
all  nations.  Li  tbe  Turk  be  saw  tbe  em- 
bodiment of  tbe  power  of  Antichrist.  The 
advance  of  the  Moslem  meant  the  retrogres- 
sion of  Christ's  kingdom.  Misrepresentation, 
contumely,  tbe  imputation  of  base  motives, 
fell  from  oft  Mr.  Gladstone  like  rain  from 
the  granite  crags  of  tbe  Matterhorn.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  fray  more  completely 
a  crusader  than  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  revolted  his  soul  that 
the  provinces  of  Christendom  should  be 
stained  wnth  the  nameless  infamy  of  Turkish 
rule.  To  him  the  struggle  was  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  and  be  ranged  himself 
on  tbe  Lord's  side.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is 
tbe  real  reason  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  emer- 


gence from  private  life  in  1880,  but  we  may 
iiave  to  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
tbe  truth  on  this  subject  is  accurately 
known. 


THE  NAVY'S  WEAPONS. 

The  w^eapons  of  the  United  States  navy 
are  conceded  to  be  the  equals,  and  in  many 
cases  tbe  superiors,  of  those  in  any  foreign 
service.  The  following  list  gives  the  types 
of  American  naval  ordnance,  with  the 
weights  of  the  projectiles  tired: 

^^     Caribre.  Weight  of  Projertile  (lbs,). 

'  13-inch 1100 

12-iiich 800 

10-inch 500 

STifich 250 

O-incli TOO 

5-incti !'5 

4-inch 33 

Some  of  tbe  6-inch,  and  all  of  lesser  cali- 
bres, are  rapid-tire  guns. 

The  powder  charges  are,  roughl}^,  about 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

The  smaller  guns  composing  the  second- 
ary batteries  are  one,  three,  six,  and  twelve 
pounders,  mostly  of  the  Hotchkiss  and 
Driggs-Schroeder  patterns.  The  machine- 
guns  are  of  seveial  patterns,  including  the 
Gatling,  Colt,  Hotchkiss,  Maxim,  and  Max- 
im-Nordenfeldt. 

Tbe  small -arms  consist  of  tbe  modified 
Lee  magazine-rifle,  calibre  .236,  and  the  Colt 
revolver,  calibre  .38. 

The  projectiles  used  are  shells  and  shrap- 
nel, the  former  being  of  two  varieties,  com- 
mon and  armor-piercing.  Common  shells  are 
of  cast  steel,  and  are  exploded  by  percussion 
fuses.  Armor-piercing  shells  are  of  highly 
tempered  steel,  with  specially  hardened 
heads,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  up  on 
contact  with  armor.  A  small  nose-cap  is 
commonly  put  on  the  tip,  to  preserve  the 
latter  until  it  has  entered  the  armor.  Ar- 
mor-piercing shells  have  no  fuses,  and  are 
exploded  by  the  heat  engendered  by  the 
friction  of  piercing. 

Nickel -sheathed  bullets  are  used  in  the 
small-arm  rifle,  and  ordinary  lead  bullets  in 
tbe  revolver. 

Nearly  all  tbe  torpedoes  are  of  the  White- 
head type,  carrying  150  pounds  of  guncotton, 
and  propelled  by  a  gas-engine  within,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  Howell  torpedoes, 
which  are  driven  through  the  water  by  a 
fly-wheel  rapidly  revolving.  Torpedoes  are 
launched  through  tbe  tubes  on  board  ship 
by  means  of  exploding  a  small  charge  of 
powder. 

Sword  bayonets  are  provided  for  tbe  rifles, 
and  cutlasses  are  still  in  use. 


A  HINT  IN   TIME. 

Be  calm,  my  friends,  and   let  who  will   be 
frisky; 
Do    valiant    deeds — not   boast   them — all 
day  long. 
Avoid  tall  talk,  which  smacks  too  much  of 
whiskey. 
And  let  your  actions — not  your  words — 
be  strong. 

II.  L. 


Advice  TO  Motiieks.— IMks.Winslow's  Soottitng 
SvRUP  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething-. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  tlie  g-ums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  coiic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 
-lAdv.\ 


A    VALUABLE  BOOK. 

"  Infant  Health,"  sent  out  by  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  Proprietors 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
It  is  a  valuable  book,  tliat  should  be  in  every 
home.— [.4t/T'.J 


A  Malt  Ektract  without  an  Imperfection* 


Mlf' 


TOADIES  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegekt's 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[Adv.] 


TiieOriginal  Angostur  a  Bitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.W.  Abhott  &  Co.,  l>altimore.   Signature  on  label. 

Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated   Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  iar.—lAdv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Policy    Combines     present     protection    with 

profitable    Investment    for 
the  Future* 


Amounts,    $15    to    $50,000* 
Premiums  payable  Yearly,  Half- 
Yearly,  Quarterly,  or  Weekly* 

Write  for  information. 
^  THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

...OF   AMERICA... 

JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,  Pres. 

Home  Office :  Newark,  N.  J. 


^^^ 

^//^i 


CHEW 


Beeman's 

The 
Original 

Pepsin 
Gum 

;  Cures  Indigfestion  and  Sea-sickness.  t 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


{^^^■^ 


B 


diYcmimhOAfi^ 


Transparent  as  crystal.  The  strict- 
ly hygienic  properties  and  absolute  ^ 
purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  deli-  / 
cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap,  have 
placed  it  at  the  apex  of  all. 

SOLD  UNIVERSALLY  SAMPLE  (ARE  15  CENTS. 

MULHENS  db  KROPFF,  U.  S.  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro- 
moter of  digestion. 
Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer, 
or  Drugffisi. 


OKER'S  BITTERQ 

He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  ^!ST;iS«K^' 

OLD  DEARBORN  RTE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 

all  leadingdealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sauibb  &  Go. beXTo^o^f^lnd., 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOBMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 


s-o- 

-H 

— IVI— E 

:— R 

New  York 

SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms 

Fifth  Ave. 

,  cor  22d  St. 
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For  Our  Far=away  Friends 

A  few  days  ago  we  acquired  a  very  extraordinary  lot  of  silks  at  a  very 
extraordinary  price.  We  put  them  on  sale,  without  saying  a  word  about 
them,  and  they  were  so  pretty  and  so  cheap  that  they  sold  like  the  pro- 
verbial "  hot  cakes,"  or,  to  use  a  more  up-to-date  comparison,  like  steam 
yachts  in  war  time. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  these  were  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  that  would 
interest  some  of  the  many  thousand  friends  with  whom  we  have  recently 
become  acquainted  through  the  mails ;  so,  just  in  time,  we  withdrew  a  lot 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  silks,  and  held  them  for  your  orders.  Here  they 
are — five  lots  of  them,  with  plenty  of  choice  in  each,  and  samples  of  any 
and  all  waiting  for  your  request. 

One  lot  at  8oc.  a  yard,  regularly  $i 

A  firm,  rich  taffeta  silk,  in  seven  exquisite  evening  shades.  It  has  a  delicate  pattern 
outlined  in  pin-dots  over  fine  diagonal  satin  stripes — three  tones  of  the  same  color. 

One  lot  at  8oc.  a  yard,  regularly  $i 

Hair-line  taffetas,  with  a  bayadere  satin  stripe,  shaded  with  black  ;  an  exceedingly 
cool,  neat,  tasteful  style,  which  will  impress  you  at  sight.      Seven  shades. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Beautifully  brocaded  taffetas,  pattern  of  trailing  vine,  delicately  executed  between 
clusters  of  jewel  satin  stripes.      Shades  are  pink,  yellow,  nile  green,  and  white. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Very  rich  white  Canale  taffetas,  white  grounds,  diversified  with  wdiite  satin  stripes 
and  colored  "canale"  stripes  of  green,  heliotrope,  gray,  bluet,  yellow,  lavender, 
new  red,  or  pink. 

One  lot  at  $1  a  yard,  regularly  $1.25 

These  are  heavy  silks  for  outdoor  wear,  effective  and  rich,  but  not  too  showy.  In 
three-color  combinations,  beautifully  blended.  Two-way  stripes,  jewelled  at 
intersections. 

Would  you  like  samples  of  these  or  of  anything  else? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 
Section  253  New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


TO  READERS  OF  BOOKS 

Do  you  wish  to  know  what  are  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  week  in  America,  England,  and  on 
the  Continent?  There  is  but  one  periodical  which 
covers  this  ground  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  which 
will  fully  satisfy  these   requirements,  and    that    is 


HENRY  JAMES 


LITERATURE 

A  Weekly  Journal  of  International  Literary  Criticism 


4 

4 


W.  D.  HOWELLS 


W.  D.  HOWELLS  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^t  i^*^^^ 

ary  thought  and  criti- 
cism. Another  bi-weekly  letter,  alternating  with 
Mr.  HoweUs^s,  and  making  a  most  interesting  com- 
plement to  it,  will  be  devoted  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature as  viewed  by  an  American  who,  though  living 
in  England,  has  for  many 

years  headed  the  list  of    flENRY  JAMES 
American  critical  writers. 


Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


Four  Dollars  a  Year 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


MlOUETTES  .  cXAR^ 

^       fP^afS     ViOlStS)      mj  \^  CONCENTRATE  I^  h 
\  U*»**  1^     PEnFVMES  ■ 


LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROTAL  (EILLET  (caroatiOQ)  -  GRANDE  DUCHESSE,  FONKIA  ol  JAPAN 

JE**  J^gQ-^Al^JD  (ORIZA'PERFUMERY).  11,  T^lace  de  la  Madeleine,  JPARJS. 


PPPP  ?        ^®  ^'^*  cheerfully  send  on  re-      t 
I^IvjQJQ  *     quest  our  illustrated  catalogue  of    <^ 


quest  ( 
'PERFECTION' 


Air  Mattresses,  j^ 
Pillows,  Cushions,  IfmTf-^C^ 


t/OW  OFTEN  YOU  HEAR  A  MA  A/ SAY 
MY5HIRT  PUSHES  UPAHOUHD  HECKBAHD 
o^  DRA6S  OH  THE  BACK  OF  THE  HECK 

OR  DRESS  SHIRT  FROHT IS  NOT  SMOOTH 


yAfEAR 


ISHIRTS  AND  AVOID 
>THESE 
ANNOYANCES 


FOR  SALE*  ,^^^^ 


ADDRESS  THE  MAKERS 


TROYN.Y 


uv.. 


Cotton    Goods. 

White  and  Colored  Pique, 
Fancy  Dimities  and  Nainsooks. 

Galatea    Cloth. 

Linon   Batiste,  Printed  Organdies. 
D.    and    J.   Anderson's 

GINGHAMS. 
Jotcadwau  c^  \  ^t&  dt. 

NEW    YORK. 


CHICKEN 


Newest 

Sensation  for 

Luncheons. 

Minced 

Chicken  highly  seasoned 

with  Mexican  spices  and 


wrapped  in  corn  husks. 
Unique,  delightful. 
At  Grocers.  Half  pound  can 
mailed  for  180:  in  stamps 


TA.N1A.L.E: 


m  ARMOUR  1RA.CKXMG   ddF 


PJROFESSOR  MALLET 
ON    CIGARETTE    SMOKING. 

In  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American  on  the  subject  of  pop- 
ular prejudice  airainst  cigarette  smoking, 
J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  writes  : 

"  The  recent  publication  in  your  journal 
of  the  results  of  an  examination  by  me  of 
some  brands  of  cigarettes  in  general  use  has 
led  to  my  receiving  a  number  of  letters  of 
inquiry,  some  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
making  the  examination,  some  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  the  brands  examined,  and 
others  expressing  some  surprise  at  the  re- 
sults reported  and  seeking  confirmation  of 
the  statements  which  have  been  published. 

"The  examination  in  question  looked 
simply  to  ascertaining  whether  the  ciga- 
rettes tested  did  or  did  not  contain  any 
traces  of  foreign  adulterating  materials  al- 
leged to  be  sometimes  introduced  by  the 
manufacturers. 

"The  methods  of  testing  were  simple, 
well-approved,  and  easily  applied,  and  the 
results  were  clear  and  positive.  In  such 
matters  a  competent  chemist  reaches  con- 
clusions which  admit  of  no  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  results  reported  are  not 
opinions,  but  scientifically  ascertained  facts. 

"It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  in  accepting  these 
conclusions,  and  that  any  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  reckless  assertion  sometimes 
made  as  to  the  general  adulteration  of  ciga- 
rettes with  opium,  etc.,  since  numerous  other 
analyses  have  before  now  been  made  by 
other  trustworthy  chemists,  and  in  all  cases 
the  same  general  result  has  been  recorded. 
I  know  of  no  scientific  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"It  is,  moreover,  apparent  to  any  unprej- 
udiced person,  competent  to  consider  the 
facts,  that  such  adulterations  as  have  been 
alleged  could  only  be  made  out  of  sheer 
perversity,  and  would  be  in  plain  contra- 
vention of  the  business  interests  of  the 
manufacturers. 

"Ignorance  of  easily  ascertainable  sci(n- 
tific  facts  is,  however,"^  common  enough,  as 
is  often  illustrated  by  the  brown,  oily  mnte- 
rial  formed  in  the  smoking  of  tobacco  being 
pointed  out  as  nicotine,  though  in  reality 
this  is  merely  the  tar  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  woody  fibre  of  the  leaf. 

"  Nicotine,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  fluid 
of  somewhat  oily  consistence  and  strong, 
peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  but  it  darkens  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  becoming  first  yel- 
low and  then  brown,  so  that  it  looks,  in  this 
darkened  condition,  something  like  the  tarry 
matter  which  soils  a  smoker's  fingers  or  a 
handkeichief  through  which  tobacco  smoke 
is  exhaled,  or  is  often  noticed  as  deposited 
in  the  stem  of  a  pipe.  This  tarry  deposit 
has  nothing  essential  in  common  with  nico- 
tine, and  contains  but  traces  of  this  alkaloid, 
when  any  at  all.  A  part,  but  only  a  small 
part  (about  one-seventh  in  the  experiments 
of  Melsens),  of  the  real  nicotine  of  tobacco 
is  volatilized  without  decomposition  ;  the 
remainder  is  burned  and  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  smoking. 

"  The  sensational  statements  occasionally 
made  in  regard  to  arsenic,  copper,  etc.,  as 
]n-esent  in  the  paper  wrappers  would  be  at 
once  seen  to  be  grossly  improbable  if  it  were 
but  remembered  that  the  wrapper  of  a  single 
cigarette  weighs  little  more  than  half  a 
grain,  and  that  in  such  a  minute  quantity  of 
thin,  delicate  white  paper  there  could"^  be 
introduced  but  infinitesimal  amounts  of  such 
foreign  adulterants  without  their  presence 
becoming  perceptible  to  common  observa- 
tion by  the  senses,  aside  from  the  positive 
scientific  evidence  that  they  are  not  present. 

"The  simple  facts  are,  that  such  ciga- 
rettes as  I  have  examined,  representing  a 
large  part  of  those  in  general  use  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  made  from  pure, 
light-yellow  tobacco  of  the  high  grade  pro- 
duced on  certain  special  soils,  prominently 
in  cei-tain  of  the  southern  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  adjacent  portion  of  North 
Carolina,  with  wrappers  of  the  best  quality 
of  harmless  vegetable-fibre  paper,  and  are 
entirely  free  from  the  adulterants  which  it 
has  been  asserted  are  present,  with  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  such  assertion,  and  in  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence actually  available." 

HARPErS^CATALOGUE 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


PepSattmmm 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.    Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pcpsaii    and  use  it  in  place   of   salt  at 
your  meals.    If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not  supply  the    necessary 
amount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
Pepsatt  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this   de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  your 
mdigestipn  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 
Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

laaiaollon  Ha*  Mo  TOM^^Foi^HIm  (Plr"ma7e1."  BldgOaiSEucUdAv  ' 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ** 

PEPSAIT  GURES  AND  PREVENTS  iNDiGESTiON 
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THE   BATTLE  OF  CABANAS. 

[Special    Correspondence    of   "Harpeu's   Weekly."] 
Off  Matanzas,  Cuija,  Friday,  May  13,  1S08. 

The  battle  of  Cabanas  has  been  fought  and  won,  and 
the  date  of  that  victory  goes  down  in  history  as  that  on 
which  American  soldiers  first  put  their  feet  upon  the  soil 
of  a  European  enemy.  The  First  Regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry  furnished  the  one  hundred-odd  men  who 
took  part  in  this  expedition;  the  navy  assisted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  boat's  crew,  which  brought  off  the  last  man 
from  shore.  One  Spanish  officer  was  killed,  one  Spaniard 
taken  prisoner,  and  many  wounded  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  forest  was  so  dense  tliat  it  was  impossible 
to  say  with  precision  how  many.  This  much  we  know, 
however,  that  fifty  United  States  regulars,  who  had  never 
before  been  under  fire,  were  suddenly  charged  by  a  force  of 
Spanish  cavalry  at  least  three  times  as  great;  that  our 
infantry  stood  up  to  them  like  brave  men  and  well-trained 
soldiers,  held  their  own  until  the  gun -vessels  came  to 
their  assistance,  finally  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
and  thus  made  possible  a  mission  important  as  well  as 
dangerous. 

Captain  Dorst  had  orders  to  bring  to  Cuba  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurgent  Commission,  who  Avere  to  assist  in 
opening  communication  with  the  rebels  of  the  interior. 
For  this  purpose  a  steady  but  slow  old  paddle-boat  was 
chartered,  and  loaded  with  fifty  mules,  ten  horses,  several 
thousand  rifles,  and  one  hundred -odd  men  of  the  First 
United  States  Infantry,  who  had  just  arrived  from  San 
Francisco.     The  hold  was  full  of  other  useful  cargo. 

Ours  was  the  worst  boat  that  could  have  been  chosen 
for  such  a  mission,  because  she  made  a  most  expansive 
target,  and  was  fit  neither  to  fight  nor  to  run  avvay. 

We  carried  a  Cuban  pilot  who  knew  the  whole  coast 
well — at  least  we  thought  he  did. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  12,  we  steamed 
within  easy  gun-range  of  the  Havana  forts,  and  leisurely 
inspected  their  shore  batteries,  the  light -house,  Morro 
Castle,  and  the  half  a  dozen  churches  that  stand  up  from 
amidst  the  roofs  of  the  tow^n.  The  name  of  our  vessel 
was  broadly  marked  upon  our  paddle-boxes,  and  even  if 
the  letters  were  not  visible,  the  boat  has  been  so  many 
years  in  the  passenger  trade  betw^een  Kew  Orleans  and 
that  port  that  with  the  naked  eye  every  one  on  shore 
could  readily  say  that  this  was  the  Gussie,  with  a  landing 
party  for  the  insurgents.  There  was  nothing  underhand 
about  this  trip.  We  might  easily  have  landed  at  night  or 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  but  that  did  not  suit.  We 
wanted  the  Spaniards  to  understand  that  our  ramshackle 
paddle-boat  w^as  invulnerable,  and  our  troops  invincible — 
and  if  we  did  not  succeed,  then  the  fault  is  with  Spain. 

So  careful  were  we  to  do  the  polite,  that  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  expedition  announced  his  plans  be- 
fore leaving  Tampa,  so  the  press  of  Madrid  had  full  in- 
formation of  it  long  before  we  could  arrive  at  our  landing- 
place.  We  were  towed  out  of  Key  West 
Harbor  by  the  tug  of  a  newspaper  syndi- 
cate, which  tug,  by-the-way,  kindly  lent 
its  assistance  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  under- 
taking, asking  nothing  in  return  save 
the  first  and  fullest  news  of  every  step 
in  this  secret  mission,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  was  sent  first  to  Spain,  and 
then  cabled  back  to  General  Blanco. 

The  secrecy  of  this  mission  was  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme that  I  lay  perhaps  more  stress 
upon  it  than  it  deserves.  When  I  was 
allowed  to  join  at  Tampa,  it  was  under 
the  vow  of  absolute  secrecy;  with  the 
assurance  that  I  was  to  be  the  only  non- 
combatant  aboard,  saving  Mr.  Zogbaum, 
the  distinguished  war  artist.  The  pro- 
gramme was  observed  better  than  some 
might  have  expected,  for  by  the  time  we 
got  clear  we  found  that  we  had  on  board 
the  Gussie  only  five  correspondents  of 
other  papers.  On  the  two  tugs,  which 
stuck  to  us  all  the  w^ay,  the  papers  rep- 
resented were  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that 
for  secrecy  this  expedition  beats  any- 
thing hitherto  attempted  in  warfare.  We 
would  have  inserted  an  advertisement  of 
the  hour  at  which  we  intended  to  land 
in  one  of  the  Havana  papers ;  but  this 
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proved  unnecessary,  because  there  is  an  excellent  helio- 
graph service  all  along  this  coast,  and  a  wide-awake 
coast-guard  patrolling  it  from  end  to  end.  We  had  ob- 
viously done  all  that  the  most  exacting  Spaniard  could 
demand  by  way  of  inviting  him  to  cut  tlie  expedition  to 
pieces,  and  w^ere  ready  now  to  let  the  curtain  go  up  on  the 
first  scene  in  a  grand  spectacuhir  pantomime. 

Captain  Dorst  is  our  chief — a  man  of  the  cavalry  type, 
who  is  familiar  with  Continental  armies,  and  has  attended 
the  best  cavalry  manamvres  in  the  world — those  of  Aus- 
tria. He  has  seen  real  war  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  wars  with  red  Indians.  He  has  trav- 
elled in  Mexico  as  no  other  man  living  would  dare  to  do. 
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living  amongst  the  people,  and  gathering  for  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  the  army  most  valuable  material. 
Captain  Dorst  has  done  more  things  well  than  most  men 
of  his  age,  and  now^  that  he  has  fought  the  battle  of  Ca- 
banas with  a  combined  naval  and  military  force,  he  de- 
serves an  amphibious  sort  of  rank — half  commodore,  half 
colonel. 

At  exactly  noon  of  the  memorable  12th  of  May,  1898, 
our  forces  steamed  close  to  the  beach  near  the  port  of 
Mariel,  with   the   idea  of  landing  at  that  point.     There 
were,  however,  already  several  hundred  Spaniards  tiiere, 
as  though  by  special  appointment,  amongst  them  several 
on  horseback,  who  galloped  down  to  the  beach  and  com- 
menced to  shoot  at  us  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.     The  soldiers  on  top  of  the  hill 
walked  about  as  though  on  the  piazza  of 
a  summer  hotel,  until  one  of  our  escort 
exploded  a  bomb  in  the  middle  of  them. 
lll^^  '"  We  saw  none  of  them  again. 

Our  escorts  were  two  little  screw 
steamers,  one  a  converted  yacht,  now 
named  the  Wasj),  and  intended  as  a  de- 
spatch-boat or  a  blockader.  Her  men 
w^ere  good  marksmen  with  their  light  ar- 
tillery. The  Manning  also  helped  us. 
She  is  a  revenue-cutter,  and  her  crew 
need  practice  in  target-shooting.  They 
were  very  useful  to  us,  however,  for,  bad- 
ly as  they  shot,  the  Spaniards  did  worse. 
We  did  not  land  at  this  particular 
place,  because  our  object  was  to  enable 
the  three  Cuban  members  of  the  Patriot- 
ic Committee  to  escape  in  secrecy.  Of 
course  the  Spaniards  had  gathered  on 
shore  to  welcome  these  patriots  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  we  therefore  steamed 
slowly  away  from  them,  seeking  another 
landing-place  where  our  traditional  se- 
crecy could  be  more  rigorously  observed. 
W^e  at  last  got  beyond  the  rifle-bullets 
of  the  pursuing  cavalry,  and  decided  to 
make  a  landing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Cabanas.  Our  Cubans  informed 
us  that  there  was  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
us  a  Spanish  garrison  numbering  about 
two  thousand  men.     This  decided  us  to 
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Ifind.  It  would  have  been  altogether  too  tame  an  affair 
to  have  brought  troops  all  this  distance  and  not  give  them 
a  little  amusement  for  their  trouble.  The  phice  further 
commended  itself  to  us  by  having  a  string  of  coral  reefs 
the  whole  length,  with  heavy  surf  breaking  violently  upon 
all  points  of  it.  This  promised  splendid  sport  in  the  way 
of  capsizing  and  ducking  to  all  who  sought  a  landing,  and 
therefore  w^e  selected  it.  All  the  conditions  for  a  secret 
and  safe  landing  were  now  met.  The  whole  of  Cuba  was 
on  the  lookout  for  us;  a  Spanish  garrison  was  close  by; 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  already  in  motion  toward  us.  It 
w^as  nearly  three  of  the  afternoon,  so  we  started  a  couple 
of  boat-loads  ashore. 

Now  ordinary  commanders  would  have  tried  to  find  out 
whether  there  might  not  be  an  ambush  in  the  thick  shrub- 
bery that  grew  close  to  the  water's  edge;  a  few  volleys 
distributed  along  the  line  of  our  proposed  advance  w^ould 
have  established  some  certainty  on  this  point. 

But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  told  the  Span- 
iards that  we  were  employing  cautious  methods;  they 
might  have  concluded  that  we  were  suspicious  of  them. 
That  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  our  previous 
behavior,  so  two  of  our  boats  w^ere  lowered,  and  with 
about  half  a  dozen  fighting-men  in  each,  the  invasion  of 
Cuba  commenced. 

Together  the  two  boat-loads  were  not  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  neighboring  garrison;  but,  as 
though  to  emphasize  still  further  the  courtesy  of  our  na- 
ture, one  of  the  boats  landed  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
other.  Both  boat-loads  were  dumped  out  into  the  surf  up 
to  their  armpits,  and  the  whole  lot  of  them  could  readily 
have  been  shot  to  pieces  had  half  a  dozen  Spaniards  been 
on  hand  half  an  hour  earlier. 

•  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  fifty  of  the  First  In- 
fantry, commanded  b}^  Captain  O'Connell,  commenced  to 
look  about  them  in  the  dense  tropical  forest,  and  soon 
found  themselves  attacked  by  a  Spanish  force,  estimated 
by  those  in  the  battle  as  anywhere  between  fifty  and  five 
thousand. 

The  sound  of  cracking  rifles  was  ominously  dense  to  us 
on  board  of  the  transport.  The  nasty  little  bullets  went 
whizzing  over  our  heads  and  about  our  ears  in  a  manner 
to  make  us  wish  that  our  w^alls  were  of  thick  steel  rather 
than  of  pine.  The  cordage  was  cut  in  several  places,  but 
fortunately  no  one  was  struck.  The  men  protected  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  behind  some  bales  of  hay  that 
were  on  the  upper  deck,  and  w^e  all  waited  anxiously  for 
au  opportunity  to  open  fire  in  aid  of  our  men  on  shore. 

Captain  Dorst  was  as  cool  as  though  in  a  sham  fight, 
and  not  a  man  showed  any  sign  of  excitement.  There 
was  no  bugler  ashore,  and  consequently  no  means  of  call- 
ing the  men  together.  We  had  no  means  of  knowing- 
how  far  into  the  woods  their  line  might  extend,  and  con- 
sequently neither  we  nor  the  supporting  war-ships  dared 
fire  until  some  certainty  had  been  gained  on  this  point. 

In  this  critical  moment  Captain  O'Connell  came  off  from 
shore  in  a  little  flat-bottomed  skiff,  told  us  our  men  were 
being  hard  pressed,  that  a  thousand  Spaniards  were  march- 
ing up  as  re-enforcements,  and  that  we  must  open  fire  at 
a  point  on  shore  which  he  indicated.  Then  our  men  were 
happy.  The  whistling  of  the  enemy's  bullets  was  for- 
gotten in  the  cheerful  volleys  that  went  over  into  the 
Spanish  ranks  from  the  well -aimed  rifles  of  our  men. 
The  range  was  taken  as  600  yards,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  aim  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  ship's  boat  which 
had  landed  furthest  to  w^estward.  There  were  six  volleys 
fired.  It  seemed  twenty;  but  not  one  shot  scratched  that 
boat.  Soon  the  artillery  f lom  the  Wasp  and  the  Manning 
joined  in  the  attack,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a 
din  of  sharp  firing  from  this  combination  of  army  and 
navy.  It  sounded  like  serious  work.  In  the  midst  of 
it  I  could  not  but  think  how  much  it  resembled  naval- 
manoeuvre  operations  I  had  attended  in  Germany.  Few 
of  us,  I  fancy,  realized  that  this  was  real  war.  There  were 
laughing  and  joking  when  the  Spaniards  made  particular- 
ly bad  shots,  and  our  antiquated  paddier  came  in  for  a 
deal  of  chaff  regarding  its  invulnerability  and  other  war- 
like virtues. 

But  beneath  it  all  there  was  some  very  considerable  re- 
lief when  the  Spanish  fire  ceased,  and  we  felt  that  for  the 
moment  at  least  there  was  breathing-space. 

Meanwhile  the  three  horses  for  the  three  Cubans  had 
with  difficulty  been  tumbled  overboard  and  made  to  swim 


ashore.  They  remained  bunched  together  on  tlie  beach,  in 
extreme  surprise  at  the  vicissitudes  in  their  life.  They 
finally  settled  down  to  munching  something  green  within 
reach,  while  the  bullets  played  freely  about  them. 

Now,  however,  arose  another  embarrassment.  Our  Pa- 
triotic Commission  did  not  like  the  notion  of  starting  out 
into  a  Cuban  forest  whose  population  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  be  made  up  mostly  of  Spanish  cavalry,  who  al- 
ways hang  Cubiui  patriots,  because  it  costs  more  to  shoot 
them.  They  all  three  said  they  would  cheerfully  post- 
pone their  proposed  patriotic  excursion  until  another  day. 

Captain  Dorst  had  no  sympathy  with  their  reasons.  On 
the  contrary,  he  helped  saddle  their  horses,  and  started 
them  w^estward  along  the  beach,  wdiile  the  w^oods  within 
twenty  yards  of  them  were  thick  with  those  who  sought 
their  life. 

But  our  leader  acted  with  method.  He  calculated  that 
the  Spaniard  would  do  nothing  of  an  energetic  nature  at 
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that  particular  moment,  and  so  it  proved.  The  re-enforce- 
ments were  all  frightened  back  by  the  volleys  from  the 
water.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  showed  himself  upon  the 
beach  during  the  whole  battle.  How  many  we  killed  no 
one  knows,  for  the  Spaniards  were  much  concealed  in  the 
bushes,  and  those  who  may  have  fallen  were  not  subse- 
quently hunted  up.  Our  transport  was  anchored  within 
rifle-range,  and  it  was  our  business  to  get  away  just  as 
soon  as  our  mission  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Our  trophies  consisted  of  the  cockade  and  machete  of  a 
Spanish  officer  who  was  shot  from  his  horse  by  Private 
IMetzler  of  E  Company.  This  was  no  stray  shot,  for  Pri- 
vate Metzler  is  known  as  one  who  does  not  waste  his 
powder.  One  prisoner  was  captured,  and  he  has  become 
quite  a  pet  amongst  the  men.  The  first  day  he  w^ould  eat 
nothing,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  Now  he  eats  more 
than  any  two  others  on  board,  and  tells  cheerfully  all  he 
knows,  which  is  practically  nothing. 

At  twelve  o'clock  noon  the  first  fire  opened  upon  us, 
and  at  six  o'clock  Captain  Dorst  brought  the  last  boat- 
load off  from  shore.     Those  six  hours  were  anything  but 


dull.  We  all  breathed  more  easily  when  the  men  had  all 
been  mustered  and  it  was  found  that  all  were  present  and 
unharmed.  Captain  O'Connell,  a  grandnephew  of  the 
great  agitator,  pronounced  it  little  short  of  miraculous 
that  the  whole  command  had  not  been  massacred  while 
getting  off  through  the  surf.  Captain  O'Connell  is  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  who  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  rose 
from  a  sick-bed  to  take  part  in  this  invasion. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
an  Irishman  to  lead  the  first  American  troops  against  the 
country  of  the  most  Catholic  monarch  of  all  Clnistendom. 

Next  day  we  smashed  two  shore  batteries  and  a  mar- 
tello  fort  near  Banes,  about  twenty  miles  from  Havana. 
And  this  sort  of  thing  we  can  keep  up  indefinitely. 

Any  old  tub  like  the  Gussie  is  just  as  good  for  this  sort 
of  work  as  the  biggest  battle-ship  afloat.  We  have  seen 
that  the  mere  presence  of  her  walking-beam  causes  mili- 
tary movements  ashore,  involving  loss  of  life  and  waste  of 
ammunition  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  expended 
on  our  side. 

By  all  means,  let  us  buy  up  all  the  old  Giissies  along  our 
coasts  and  set  them  paddling  up  and  down  these  shores, 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  vikings. 

If  the}^  do  half  as  well  as  Captain  Dorst,  we  shall  soon 
have  all  the  Spanish  ammunition  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish  army  suing  for 
a  truce. 

But  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  well,  you  must,  like  Cap- 
tain Dorst,  keep  your  plans  a  profound  secret. 

POULTNEY    BiGELOW. 


THE   HEROIC  GUNNER. 

When  Ihe  order  wt)8  e:iven  to  witlidraw  from  battle  for  breakfast, 
one  of  the  giiii-captaini!!,  a  privi]e<j:ed  character,  beirued  ComnnMlore 
Dewey  to  let  them  keep  on  figliting-  until  "  we've  wiped  'em  out." 

—  War  A  necdote  in  Daily  Paper. 

At  the  battle  of  JNIanila, 

In. the  un-Pacitic  sea, 
Stood  a  gunner  with  his  mad  up 

Just  as  far  as  it  could  be — 
Stood  a  gunner  brave  and  ready 

For  the  hated  enemy. 

Near  the  Isles  of  Philopena 
Raged  the  battle  all  the  morn, 

And  the  plucky  Spanish  sailors 
By  the  shot  and  shell  were  torn; 

And  the  flag  that  floated  o'er  them 
To  oblivion  was  borne. 

Every  cannon  belched  projectiles, 
Every  cannon  breathed  forth  hellr 

Every  caimon  mowed  the  foeman 
From  the  deck  into  the  swell, 

AVhen  amid  the  din  of  battle 
Rang  the  silvery  breakfast-bell. 

**  Stop  your  shooting!     Come  to  breakfast!" 
Cried  the  gallant  Commodore. 

"After  eating  we  will  let  them 
Have  a  rousing  old  encore. 

Stow  your  lanyards,  O  my  Jackies; 
Let  the  cannon  cease  to  roar." 

Then  upspake  the  fighting  gunner: 
"  Dewe3%  don't,  I  beg  of  you. 

What's  the  use  of  drinking  coffee 

Till  we've  put  this  scrimmage  through? 

If  there's  any  one  who's  hungry, 
Won't  this  Spanish  omelet  do? 

"Farragut  would  not  have  done  it 
When  through  Mobile  Bay  he  sped. 

Why  then,  Dewey,  should  we  breakfast 
Till  we've  plunked   'em  full  of  lead? 

Let  our  motto  be  as  his  was — 
Damn  the  jiMalk!     Go  ahead!'' 

J.  K.  B. 
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Which  Will  He  Take  ? 

HIS  HAPPINESS  for  months  depends  upon  his  decision*  If 
wise^  he  will  insist  upon  Williams'  Shaving  Stick.  In  no 
other  is  the  lather  so  rich  and  cream-like^  so  soothing  and 
refreshing.     No  other  yields  such  solid  satisfaction* 

DON'T  be  persuaded  into  buying  some- 
thing: represented  to  be  ^^  just  as  good 
as  'W"illiams^^^  You^U  regret  it  if  you 
do*  You  may  save  a  few  cents^but  you 
lose  everything  else*  It  doesn^t  pay 
to  economize  in  shaving  soap*  You 
want  the  best,  and  that's  Williams% 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price  (25c.)  if  unable  to  obtain  it  other- 
wise. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO., 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


It  is  the  Intensity  of  Activity, 

the  concentration  of  mind  and  body  to  a  j?iven  purpose  in  American  busi- 
ness life  that  l)riniL2:s  about  the  wear,  tlie  tear,  and  waste  of  nervous  force. 
Such  business  men  prosper,  and  in  leisure  moments  need  a  pure, 
tonical  stimulant,  which  physicians  reconunend.  Such  men,  wl.ile 
needinj^  it,  need  only  what  is  f^ood,  pure,  and  healtluul.  They  will 
have  it,  and  that  only.  This  demand  opened  a  wide  field  for  the 
production  of  the  best,  and  the  product  is 

Hunter  Baltimore  Rye, 

Known  as 

The  American  Gentleman's  Whiskey. 

It  is  pure,  ten  years  old,  of  rich,  mellow  flavor. 


Golfers  Old  and  Golfers  New! 

DEVOTEES  OF  THE  GAME  or 
DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


LONDON, 
64  Great  Russell  St 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA, 
,W.C.        1 61  Clarence  St. 


We  have  clubs 
for      you      all, 
and  caddy-bags, 
balls,  etc.,  as  well.     Manufactured  by 

The  BRIDGEPORT  GDN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

under  the  personal  supervision  of 

JOHN  D.  Dunn. 
HARTLEY  A   GRAHAM. 

313  BROADWAY,   N.  Y. 

300  W.  59th  Street,  New  York. 
Agencies:   533  Fultor  St.,  Brooklyn    N   Y. 
162  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  flass. 
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SMITH  &  WESSON 

REVOLVERS. 


TWELVE  DIFFERENT  STYLES 
ONLY  ONE  QUALITY. 

Catalogue  free. 


Smitlj&W^ssoDf 

15  Stochbridgc  St. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


—   II     Simplicity 


CARSTAIRS 
RYE 


I  1898  Waverleys  are  marvels  of  me- 
I  chanical  construction  and  skill,  yet 
I  so  simple  any  child  can  understand 
I  and  care  for  them. 

ly^aveHeyl 

Bicycle  ^S0\ 


H  Century 
favorite 

Formerly  'well  known 
as  the  Original 
Monogram 
Whiskey* 

CARSTAIRS,  MG  CALL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Two  Privileges 
Summer  Travel 


Is  a  handsome  little  book  of  24 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed  on  fine  enamel  book  paper. 
It  explains  about  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  trip  on  the  Hudson  River, 
two  privileges  secured  to  patrons 
who  travel  in  the  splendid  trains 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  Send  a  two 
cent  stamp  for  a  copy  to 

A.  J.  SMITH, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A..  Cleveland,  O. 


How  to  Buy 

Silverware— 

The  thickness  of  the  silver  plating  and  the  way 
it  is  put  on  determine  the  wearing  qualities. 
You  cannot  tell  anything  about  this  by  the 
appearance  of  the  article.  The  only  safe  guide 
in  buying  is  the  maker's  trade-mark. 

Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.. 

Stamped 

''1847  Rogers  Bros.'' 


are  the  best  that  is  made  in  plate — "Silver 
Plate  that  Wears."  There  are  other 
"Rogers."     Be    sure   and    get   "1847." 

MADE   BY 

Meriden  Britannia.  Co. ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

208  Fifth  Ave. ,  N.  Y.;  147  State  St., Chicago. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


7000  BICYCLES 


carried  over  from  1897  must 
he  sacrificed  now.  New 
Ill^h  Grade,  all  styles, 
ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
Ifeed.  $9.75  to  $17.00. 
Used  wheels,  late  models, 
.::  makes,  $3  to  $12. 
We  ship  on  approval  with- 

hut  a  cent  payment.  Write 

-  .jarsain  list  and  art  catalogue 

8w^m^98  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  tor 

season  to  advertise  them.   Send  for  one.    Rider  agents 

H'anied.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money, 

MEAD   CYCLE  CO.,  S81  Ave.  K.,  CMeago. 


new  6la$$e$  caH  Crkder  Binoculars, 

THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  10  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  10  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3  times  magnifying:  power,  $44.50  6  x  magfnifying  power,  $54.00 

9  X  magnifying  power,      $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


ooooooooooooooooogoo 
o  S 10  A  DAY  TO  AGENTS  o 

Q  WURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  WAR  BOO.K.^ 

O'*0ur  Country  in  War."  All  about  armies,  navies,/^ 
^^  coast  defences,  Maine  Disaster,  Cuba,  Our  War  ^ 
O  with  Spain  and  relations  with  Foreicn  Nations.  \^ 
r\  Nearly  600  pages,  written  since  the  Maine  Disas-  r-\ 
Lyter.     MasniliceTit  colored  illustrations.     Agents  v^ 

O  making  $10  to  $39  per  d  ay.  No  experience  necessary.  r\ 
Most  liberal   terms  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit,  W 
(^  price  low,  freight  paid.    Handsome  outfit  free.  (J 

y^  Send  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.   /-^ 

O  EDUCATIONAL  INION,      324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  Kj 

OQOQOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOQ 

An  wkM  %#  Ked  White  and  Blue  Sillc  Ribbon 
IX  IVI  1  iJadjfe,  with  Army  or  Navy  But- 
AN  D         ton.   Price,  by  mail,  10  cts.eacli. 

NA  %#^^THE   INDEPENDENT  SPECIALTY  CO., 
f%  Y     ■  46?   Broadway,  New  York. 

TLJ  E"    U  A  ID    37th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
rl  EL    n  A  I  rC    Why    it    Falls     Off,   Turns 
Grey.and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof .HARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  &  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
'•  Every  one  should  read  this  little  hoo\<.:*— At hetKBum. 
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WANTED   OR  EXCHAMfll. 

HARBACH  &  00.809  Filbert  St  Phila.Fa. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Binoculars  and  Photo  Lenses 

Paris :  22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot. 
London:  Ross, Ltd., HI  New  Bond  St. 


C^RSoerz 


NEW  YORK 

52  E.  Union   Square. 
Head  Offices: 

Berlin— Friedenau. 


HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 

MAGAZINE,  -  $4  00  a  Year 
WEEKLY,  -  $4  00  a  Year 
BAZAR,  -  -  $4  00  a  Year 
ROUND  TABLE,  $1  00  a  Year 
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UNCLE   ENOS'S  JJTTLE   JOKE. 

" 'E  ain't  no  bloated  bondholder,  but  ye'r  Uncle  Enos  manages  ter  git  a  sliare  in  real  estate 
now  and  then,  erbout  tliis  time  er  year." 


Breakfast 


gcoa 


"  Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  tor  purity  and  honest 
worth  is  unequalled." 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Costs  LessXhan  ONE  CENT  si  <^up. 
^  Our  Trade- Mark  on  Every  Paekage. 

I  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Z  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Bevel-Geap 

Chainless  Bicjcles 

$125 

Make  Hill  Climbing 
Easy. 

Columbia 
Chain  Wheels,  $75 
Hartfords,      .    50 
Vedettes,  $40  &  35 

POPE  MFG 

Hartford,  Conn 


e3C900oooo£^3C30oe3e3CjaQe^^+-^-T£3oa€^:x30utjOOOo 


What 
.  Are 


Club  Cocktails? 


39  Broadway.  iSew  York.  N.  Y 


*^ A    MODERN    ECSTASY'^    is   a  j 

Shakespearian  definition  for  a  **  Cocktail/'  { 
*^  Kings  it  makes  gcds,  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings/' 
-^  Wherever   good  livers  are  founds  ^ 

wherever  conviviality  exists^  even  to  j 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earthy  \ 
the  *'CLUB  COCKTAIL''  reigns  I 
supreme  as  a  fashionable  drink.  i 

The     '*  CLUB     COCKTAILS  "  I 
never  vary ;  they  are  always  the  same,  g 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that ; 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being  j 
;  drawn  off  and  bottled*  ( 

^*  Cocktails"  that  are  served  over  | 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven   Varieties  :  Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York,  | 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  a  BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 


Hartford,  Conn. 


London. 
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I  William  Ewart  Gladstone  \ 

J  HOMERIC    SYNCHRONISM.      An  Enquiry   into  the  Time  and   Place  of   Homer.    By  Vl\  E.  5 

J  Gladstone.    Post  Svo,  Gilt  Tops,  $2  00.  \ 

S  SKETCH   OF  WILI^I AM  EWART  GLADSTONE.    By  II.  W.Lucy.    32mo,  Paper,  20  cents;  J 

I  Cloth,  35  cents.  .  J 

5  SPEECHES  OF  POPE    PIUS  IX.    By  W.  E.  Gladstone.    8vo,  Paper,  25  cents.  \ 

J  EIFE   OF  WIEI.IAM  EWART  GEADSTONE.    By  G.  W.  E.  Russell.    (In  "  Queen's  Prime  % 

5  Minister  Series.")    12mo,  $1  25.  J 

I  HARPER   &    BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London.  | 
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HY  is  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder 
specially  selected 
for  use  in  both  the  Army 
and  Navy?  Because  of 
its  superior  purity  and 
strength,  and  because 
its  perfect-keeping  qual- 
ities render  it  service- 
able under  all  conditions 
of  climate  and  tempera- 
ture^    These   qualities 
are    peculiar  to    the 
Royal  and  make  it  indispens- 
able for  domestic  as  well  as 
Government  use. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


In  Twenty  Minutes 


delicious  soup  may  be  made  by  using  as  "stock" 


Extract  of  BEEF 


instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and,  in  addition,  time  and  fuel — and  frequently  temper — will  be 
saved.  The  result  will  be  a  beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of  a  delightful  flavor,  and  entirely  free 
from  grease.    That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,"  maiied  free  upon  application. 

Armour  &    Company,    Chicago. 


The  life  of  a  good  wheel 
depends  upon  its  care  and 
proper  adjustment. 


BICYCLE 

adjustment  is  simple  enough 
for  even  a  novice. 
RAMBLER   PRICE  $60 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York.   Broo! 
lyn.    Detroit.    Cincinnati.    Buffalo. 
Cleveland.    London. 


^financial 


Bills  of  Exchang^e  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

ITravelers' 
Xetters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    B¥ 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


i/^  EARL  BlWILSON'S 

\  L-iisiE:rsi 

>-COLLARS&CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


^ 


■.^^Sh 


RE   made  in 
just  the  same 
way  as  high  cost 
shoes*    You  can 
save    from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  on  every 
pair  of   our  shoes 
'    and  get  style^  com- 
fort and  wearing  qual- 
ities   that    equal    any 
shoe  that  can  be  made — 
regardless    of   price.  «^ 

Spring     and      Summer 
leathers  are  the  fash- 
ionable    colors     of 
^^*^\    "^X     Vici  Kid  and  Wil- 
''"^      ^     low    Calf,     also 
Patent  Calf,  Calf, 
/     French  Enamel,  etc., 
which    we    make    up 
in     155     styles     and 
widths,  from  A  to  EE. 

If     not     convenient 

to  our  56  stores  in 

the   large   cities   or 

any    of    the    5^000 

dealers  selling  our 

shoes     throughout 

the  United  States, 

send  to  our  mail 

order  department, 

enclosing    price 

and  25  cents  extra 

for  carriage.    State  size 

and  width  usually  worn. 

CATALOGUE   FROM 

W.  L*  DOUGLAS, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Dealers  Catalogue  from 

same  address. 


Joseph    Gillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

COLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO   EXPOSITION   AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


''AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS, 


99   48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
by  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  Yoric  Central,  New  York. 
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THE     BOMBARDMENT    OF    SAN    JUAN-ILLUSTRATED     BY    CARLTON     T.    CHAPMAN. 


Vox,.  XLTL— No.  2163. 

Copyright,  J8^'8,  by  Harpkr  &   Brothers. 

All  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW    YORK,  SATURDAY,   JUNE   4,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


^1^ 


MAJOR-GENERAL    WPZSLEY    MERRITT,    U.S.A., 
Commanding  Department  op  the  Pacific— Headquarters,  Philippine  Islands.— Drawn  by  T.  de  Thulstrup,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly.' 
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This  Paper  will  be  the  best  Plrtorinl  Ili^^toru  of  Ihv  Witr 
loith  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  \V<(r  of  JS<1L  lis  Sjicrinl  Artists 
and  Correspondents  will  folio ir  Um.  Ar/itf/  <nal  yarii,  ond 
notable  Events  in  Washirajton  and  cl.sorhcrc  icill  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 


ARTISTS. 
RUFUS    F.    ZOGBAUM. 
CARLTON    T.   CHAPMAN. 
FKEDEKIC    REMINGTON. 
T.  DE    TMUESTRUP 
\V.  A.  ROGERS 


CORRKSPONDENTS. 
CASPAR    WHITNEY. 
JOHN    FOX,  Ju. 
O.   K.    DAVIS. 
JOHN    F.    RASS. 
HAROLD    jMARTIN. 


PouLTNEY  BiGELOW,  who  has  just  completed  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harper's  Weekly,  on  a  Bicycle,  is  contribating 
a  Series  of  Articles,  begun  May  11,  on  tlie  popular  Seniiment 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  aial  Davis 
icill  represent  the  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


rilHERE  is  a  very  strong"  movement  among  tlie 
X  Republicans  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  righteous  tyranny  of  Speaker  Reed. 
We  trust,  however,  that  he  will  be  firm,  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  refuse  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  annexing  Hawaii.  Without  adding 
anything  to  what  we  have  ah'eady  said  concerning 
the  merits  of  this  resolution,  the  pressure  now 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  passage  is,  to  say  the 
least,  indecent  haste. 

Zola  is  to  be  tried  again,  this  time  in  an  action 
for  libel  brought  by  the  officers  of  the  Esterhazy 
court  martial.  There  is  no  evidence  that  justice 
will  be  better  administered  in  the  case  now  begun 
than  in  the  case  that  was  recently  tried  at  Paris. 
The  court  of  Versailles  is  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  new  case,  and  the  prosecutor  and  judge  are  just 
as  firmly  bent  upon  convicting  Zola  as  was  Pi-esi- 
dent  Delegorgue  at  Paris.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  only  result  of  the  trial  vv'ill  be  a  furtlicr  dem- 
onstration of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  army  over 
the  civil  government  of  the  alleged  republic  of 
France. 

Negotiations  have  been  begun  with  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulties  that  have  for 
long  existed  along  the  frontier,  and  which  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  people 
and  the  governments  of  the  two  neighbors.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  good  understanding  which  has 
been  reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  help  towards  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  not  only  will  the  vexatious  inter- 
national conditions  arising  from  conflicting  fish- 
eries interests  in  the  northeast  and  conflicting  seal 
interests  in  the  northwest  be  set  at  rest,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  that  reciprocity  under 
which  both  countries  (at  one  time,  not  so  long 
ago)  prospered,  and  which  is  as  important  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  as  domestic  free 
trade  is  essential  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  That  good  trade  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Canada  may 
mark  our  first  step  towards  the  "  open  door  "  is  the 
wish  of  all  who  hope  for  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  \vay  of  increase  of  territory, 
but  by  the  peaceful  paths  of  growing  commerce. 

The  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthda.y,  Tues- 
day, the  24th  of  Ma}^,  was  taken  advantage  of  on 
this  side  of  the  water  by  some  Canadian  and  some 
of  our  own  after-dinner  speakers  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-Anier- 
ican  alliance.  Many  Canadians  who  are  living  in 
this  country  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  an  increased  friendship  bet^veen  the  tw^o 
countries,  and  this  was  cordially  met  by  several  of 
our  own  countrymen.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  sug- 
gests that  probably  all  that  is  necessary  has  been 
accomplished  in  bringing  the  two  countries  nearer 
together,  but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  move- 
ment will  stop  there,  or  if  it  ought  to  stop  there. 
The  truth  is,  as  we  said  last  week,  that  the  time  for 
thinking  seriously  of  an  alliance  of  some  kind  is  at 
hand.  Of  course  an  alliance  should  not  be  hastily 
entered  into — that  ought  to  go  \vithout  saying— 
and  we  have  already  been  warned  against  hasty 
action.  Moreover,  alliances  are  not  the  fashion 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain.  Never- 
theless, we  believe  that  some  kind  of  a  treaty  can 
be  worked  out  which  will  enable  all  the  English- 
speaking  powers  of  the  world  to  stand  together  for 


common  defence  against  encroachments  by  otlier 
nations,  and,  above  all,  foi*  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  foi'  the  S})read  of  that  civil- 
ization which  is  the  product  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  and  law. 

The  Tammany  government  of  tliis  city  has  car- 
ried oui  one  of  the  ti'ue  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  has  restoi'ed  the  ])olice  force  of  the  metropolis 
as  an  agency  for  crime  and  vice  and  an  ally  of 
Tammany  Hall,  by  dismissing  Chief  McCULLAGH 
and  appointing  as  cliief  William  S.  Devery,  wlio 
Avas  shown  by  the  Lexow  committee  to  be  one  of 
the  very  worst  of  the  old  police  force  in  its  most 
scandalous  times.  The  Republicans,  under  the  lead 
of  General  Tracy",  are  insisting  that  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  should  be  removed  by  the  Governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  they  call  his  abuse  of  power.  But, 
in  fact,  he  has  not  abused  his  ])ower.  He  has  sim- 
ply used  it  for  the  pui'})ose  which  the  Platt-Croker 
combination  intended  when  they  created  the  bi- 
partisan scheme.  They  meant  that  the  Mayor 
should  use  the  police  force  for  political  ends,  and 
his  only  departure  from  the  original  intention 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  used  his  i)Ower,  not 
for  the  Tammany -Platt  combination,  but  for 
Tammany  alone,  so  that  in  this  quarrel  decent 
citizens  have  no  choice  between  the  wrangling 
parties.  That  Van  Wyck  was  in  a  position  to 
work  this  wrong  to  the  city  is  due  to  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  themselves,  and  they  would  better 
not.  seek  to  revenge  themselves  through  his  re- 
moval. The  attempt  would  be  a  ridiculous  farce, 
and  would  simply  call  attention  again  to  the  dis- 
creditable performance  to  which  Mr.  TRxVCY  lent 
his  name,  and  whicli  ended,  as  was  intended  it 
shoulii,  in  the  triumph  of  Tammany. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  proceeds  very  slowly, 
after  the  fashion  of  debates  in  that  body,  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists  do  not 
intend  to  supply  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
if  tliey  can  avoid  it,  without  coupling  wuth  the  rev- 
enue measure  provisions  for  the  advancement  of 
their  peculiar  notions.  They  insist,  for  example, 
on  raising  money  by  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
corporations.  This,  of  course,  would  ruin  many 
corporations,  and  would  be  unjust  and  unequal, 
owing  to  the  varying  margins  between  gross  and 
net  receipts.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  debate,  a 
tax  on  a  corporation  in  any  particular  business 
would  be  a  tax  in  favor  of  a  private  firm  compet- 
ing with  the  corporation  in  the  same  business. 
This  war  on  corporations  Avould  also  send  into 
bankruptcy  many  large  public  enterprises  which 
are  now  not  earning  more  than  their  fixed  charges. 
In  other  words,  the  addition  of  a  tax  on  gross  re: 
ceipts  would  be  such  an  inci'ease  of  these  same 
fixed  charges  that  many  corporations,  including  a 
number  of  railroads,  would  be  compelled  to  default. 
Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether  cor- 
porations ought  or  ouglit  not  to  exist,  the}^  do  actu- 
ally exist,  and  they  play  a  large  ])art  in  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  machinerj^  of  the  time.  They 
have  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  have 
achieved  results  which  individual  or  partnership 
capital  could  not  have  attained.  Whether  or  not 
they  ought  now  to  be  destroyed  is  a  question  which 
the  Populists  and  Democrats  may  have  the  right  to 
raise,  but  they  certainly  have  not  the  right  to  raise 
it  at  a  time  when  the  issue  must  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
delay  can  only  result  in  crippling  it  by  depriving  it 
of  needed  revenues.  The  question  is  one  for  each 
State  to  decide  for  itself,  for  corporations  are  ci'eated 
by  State  and  not  by  Federal  law,  and  the  attempt  to 
kill  them  by  imposing  a  Federal  tax  upon  them  is 
not  an  honorable  kind  of  legislation. 

The  Democrats  and  Populists  also  insist  upon 
the  issue  of  fiat  money,  for  it  is  (iat  money  they 
demand,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  greenbacks 
or  coinage  of  the  seigniorage.  As  to  greenbacks, 
their  character  is  sufficiently  known.  They  are 
promises  to  pay  that  do  not  bear  interest,  and,  being 
legal  tender,  they  constitute  a  loan  which  the  gov- 
ernment forces  upon  the  peo})le.  There  is  a  kind 
of  brigandage  in  this  view  of  the  powder  of  govern- 
ment which  this  country  ought  to  have  outgrown 
long  ago.  iVs  to  the  seigniorage  on  the  silver 
purchased  under  the  act  of  1890,  it  is  non-existent. 
Seigniorage  is  the  price  charged  by  the  government 
for  coining,  and  is  taken  from  the  metal  presented 
for  minting.  No  such  charge  is  made  by  our  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  no  seigniorage  exists.  The 
advocates  of  this  pro})osition  mean  tlie  difference 
between  the  price  paid  b}'  the  government  for  the 
bar  silver  and  its  coinage  value.  As  the  govern- 
ment bought  the  silver  very  much  below^  the  coin- 
age value,  there  is  a  bookkeeping  profit.  The  silver 
men— or  the  fiat-money  men,  to  designate  them 
more  accurately — assume  that  this  amounts  to  about 
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millions   of   dollars.     As  Senator  ALDRlcfl 


pointed  out  the  other  day,  it  really  amounts,  by 
reason  of  tlie  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
bullion,  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions,  and  if  the 
silver  men  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
they  Avould  insist  on  the  issue  of  the  larger  sum. 
But  they  know^  perfectly  well  that  what  they  ai-e 
really  asking  for  is  a  further  increase  of  cheap 
money.  The  silver  bullion  is  alread\^  represented 
by  Treasui'v  notes,  and  the  fiat-money  people  want 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  these  notes  a  still  larger  sum, 
either  in  silver  coin  or  in  certificates.  Really  they 
wish  to  issue  certificates.  In  other  words,  tliey 
intend,  if  they  can,  to  reduce  the  security  of  the 
Treasury  notes  that  are  already  out.  The  end  will 
be,  of  course,  that  the  issue  of  the  next  national 
campaign  will  be  the  money  question,  and  this 
time  it  will  not  be  between  sound  money  and  free 
coinage  of  silver,  but  between  sound  money  and 
fiat  money.  The  Democrats  are  preparing  to  take 
the  side  of  fiat  money.  In  other  words,  they  pui*- 
pose  to  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  return  to  the 
financial  methods  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
fancy  that  nothing  they  could  do  would  better 
please  the  Republican  party. 


A   CENTURY'S  ATTITUDE   TOWABDS 
CUBA. 

r INHERE  is  no  good  to  be  gained  in  discussing 
X  the  question  as  to  the  inevitability  of  the  war. 
That  the  war  is  on  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  it 
could  not  have  been  avoided.  It  Ava.s  in  the  blood 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  in  the  situation.  Indeed, 
war  was  in  the  blood  because  of  the  situation.  But 
the  situation  was  not  as  some  Europeans  have  rei)re- 
sented  it.  Our  London  correspondent,  ]^dr,  ARNOLD 
White,  says  in  his  letter  published  in  this  issue  of 
the  Weekly^  that  "  A  few^  peo})le  in  society  and 
two  or  three  newspapers  continue  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  weaker  nation.  They  do  not  think 
that  America  is  disinterested,''  There  >  is  a  like 
feeling  on  the  Continent,  more  general,  however, 
and  much  more  strongly  expressed.  In  Fi'ance 
and  Germany,  this  country  is  open h^  charged  with 
having  a  land-grabbing  spirit,  with  being  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Spain's  present 
distress  for  the  pur})ose  of  depriving  her,  by  force, 
of  her  last  colonial  ])ossessions.  This  accusation 
falls  naturalh^  f'*om  the  lips  of  a  Si)anish  states- 
man like  Sagasta,  or  a  Spanish  butcher  like  Wey- 
LER,  but  it  is  not  true.  Indeed,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  no  one  Can  make  it — no  one,  we 
mean,  not  blinded  by  the  cruel  prejudices  of  war — 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  accusation  of 
mendacity  or  of  gross  ignorance,  for  of  all  coun- 
tries of  modern  limes  the  United  States  has  shown 
the  least  inclination  to  add  distant  territories  to  her 
l)ossessions.  So  far  as  Cuba  and  Spain  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  steadily  refused  to  annex  the  isl- 
and, and  we  have  more  than  once  declined  to  per- 
mit either  foreign  powers  or  the  natives  to  take  it 
fro  111  the  i)ossessioii  of  its  hard  mastei's,  notwith- 
standing that  their  miserable  rule  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  us.  Various  attempts  at 
annexation  have  been  made,  and  many  of  our  pol- 
iticians and  several  of  our  Presidents  have  favored 
some  of  them,  but  the  country  has  constantly  de- 
clined either  to  take  Cuba  or  to  permit  Spain  to 
be  despoiled  until  now,  when  the  people  have  con- 
cluded, despite  what  we  believed  to  be  good  reasons 
for  still  further  self-repression,  to  })ut  an  end  for- 
ever to  the  intolerable  nuisance  that  the  Spanish 
government  has  been  maintaining  at  our  very 
doors. 

In  the  June  number  of  PIarper's  Monthly, 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  reviews  ''A 
Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy — 1795  to  1895."  The 
article  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  remember  exclusively  the 
striking  incidents  in  our  relations  with  Spain 
with  regard  to  Cuba,  and  who  are  therefore,  nat- 
urally perhaps,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  been  alwa3^s  manifesting  a  grasping  disposi- 
tion, a  desire  to  take  the  island — a  desire  the  ex- 
istence of  which  might  lend  point  to  the  amiable 
French  cartoonist  who  pictures  Uncle  Sam  weaving 
an  American  flag,  on  one  side  of  which  is  in- 
scribed a  legend  to  the  effect  that  his  war  is  for 
humanity,  and  on  the  other  the  confession  that  it 
is  to  take  Cuba  for  the  sugar-refiners.  Men  believe 
in  our  land  greed  who  remember  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  and  the  prediction  of  John 
QuiNCY  Adams  that  ''it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
sist the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
our  Federal  republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
continuance  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  itself," 
or  w^ho  recall  the  expedition  by  Genei'al  LoPEZ,  in 
1851,  and  other  filibustering  enterprises,  some  to 
stir  u})  insurrection  among  the  Cubans,  and  some 
to  take  the  island  by  force.  There  have  been  va- 
rious incidents  in  our  political  history  and  many 
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expressions  of  opinion  by  our  public  men  whicb 
liave  been  liostile  to  Spain's  retention  of  control  in 
Cuba.  Tlie  efforts  of  tbe  old  slaye  oligarchy  of  the 
Southern  Slates  to  add  Cuba  to  their  territory,  so 
that  they  might  greatly  inci'ease  the  influence  of 
slavery  in  the  Union,  are  very  prominent  features 
on  the  international  landsca})e,  and  the  Ostend 
Manifesto  made  so  great  a  noise  in  1854  that  the 
echoes  have  been  reverberating  ever  since.  But 
to  take  these  outstanding  events  as  syinptomatic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  Spain 
on  this  important  question  is  to  show  an  ignorance 
that  is  culpable  on  tbe  part  of  any  one  who  has 
the  temerity  to  discuss  public  questions. 

Professor  Hart's  article  is  calculated  to  enlighten 
this  ignorance  where  it  exists,  but  whether  it  will 
put  a  stop  to  the  mendacity  which,  merely  in  the 
due  course  of  international  politics,  charges  the 
United  States  with  a  desire  to  rob  S[)ain  is  another 
question.  Probably  it  will  not.  The  article,  how- 
ever, shows  clearly  that  tins  country  has  resisted 
every  temptation  to  take  the  island;  that  it  has 
been  consistent  and  persistent  in  holding  to  the 
policy  that  the  United  States  did  not  want  to  in- 
corporate tlie  island  as  part  of  the  Union,  and  that 
it  would  not  permit  any  other  foreign  power  to 
deprive  Spain  of  her  colony.  Professor  Hart 
says,  "As  for  annexation,  as  often  as  our  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  Cuba  has  come,  the  nation  has 
deliberately  refused."  This  is  his  brief  summary 
of  the  "century  s  diplomacy  ":  ''  (1.)  From  1795  to 
1807  we  desired  friendship  and  commerce  with  all 
the  Spanish  dominions,  including  Cuba.  (2.)  In 
1807-9  w^e  feared  the  annexation  of  the  whole  Span- 
ish Empire  to  France.  (3.)  In  1819-26  we  feared  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  by  England.  (4.)  From  1820  to 
1845  \we  feared  and  probably  prevented  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cubans.  (5.)  From  1848  to  18(51  suc- 
cessive administrations  feared  both  Spanish  and 
Cuban  mastery,  and  strove  to  annex  the  island, 
(6.)  In  the  insurrection  of  1868-78  the  lirst  care  of 
our  government  was  the  protection  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  its  second  interest  was  the  stopping  of  a 
devastating  civil  war;  though  annexation  seemed 
possible,  it  was  put  aside.  (7.)  From  1878  to  1895 
the  United  States  strove  to  extend  its  commerce 
with  Cuba  and  to  protect  its  investors  without 
questioning  Spain's  control." 

This  summary  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
character  of  our  historic  attitude  towards  Cuba. 
While  the  ti'eaty  of  1795  w^as  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion, and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Jefferson, 
Clay,  and  other  American  statesmen  assured 
Spain  that,  as  to  her,  the  only  desii-e  of  this  coun- 
try was  for  lier  fi'iendship  and  for  closer  commer- 
cial relations.  In  1807,  Jefferson,  fearing  that 
Napoleon,  having  subverted  the  Spanish  nu)n- 
arcliy,  might  take  Cuba,  favored  annexation  for 
the  same  reason  that  induced  Clay,  in  1823,  to 
notify  Fi'ance,  which  was  again  threatening,  that 
"the  United  States  could  n5t  see  with  inditt'erence 
these  islands  passing  from  Spain  to  any  other 
power,"  At  about  the  sanje  time,  1819  to  1823, 
England  w\as  warned  off;  but  when,  in  1822.  one 
Sanchez,  acting  wdth  presumed  authority,  offered 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Monroe  declined  ''to 
take  any  step  hostile  to  Spain."  Spain's  dominion 
over  the  island  was  also  saved  by  this  country 
from  invasion  by  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Aftei' 
1826  the  slavery  party  in  this  country  was  opposed 
to  annexation  because  it  had  become  the  custom  of 
the  South  Americans,  in  throwing  off  the  S|)anish 
yoke,  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  This  op])osition 
prevented  independence.  After  1845  and  down  to 
1861  there  w^as  a  change  in  Southerti  sentiment, 
and  Presidents  Buchanan,  Polk,  Fillmore,  and 
Pierce  all  favored  annexation.  They  were  all 
opposed,  however,  to  the  descents  that  were  made 
upon  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  in- 
surrection, and  the  growling  antislavery  sentimeiit 
of  the  country  was  sufficiently  strong  to  })revent 
the  success  of  the  scheme  of  purchasing  the  island. 
Then  came  the  insurrection  of  1868  to  1878,  during 
which  President  Grant,  under  the  advice  of  Sec- 
retary Fish,  refused  to  i-ecognize  the  independence 
of  the  insurgents,  although  by  an  intimation  of 
intervention  he  secured  peace,  and  from  Spain  a 
promise,  afterw^ards  broken,  of  better  government. 
Finally  we  come  to  the  present  insurrection, 
when  the  inevitable  happened.  From  Jefferson 
down,  the  leadiiig  statesmen  of  the  country  had 
predicted  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  Spain,  either  by 
independence  or  by  annexation  to  this  country. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  in 
addition  to  the  Presidents  already  named,  had  fa- 
vored annexation,  but  the  country  had  neverthe- 
less declined  the  island  when  it  might  have  had 
it,  and  had  protected  Spain's  |)Ossessiou  against 
France,  England,  Mexico,  and  Colombia,  and  even 
against  the  Cubans  themselves.  Truly,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hart  says,  "Eeviewing  the  wliole  period,  it 
seems   an   historical  truth  that  —  so  far  from  the 


Ctiban  policy  of  the  United  States  having  been  one 
of  aggression — few  nations  have  shown  more  good 
temper  toward  a  ti'oublesome  neighbor,  more  i)a- 
tience  with  diplomatic  delays,  or  more  self-restraint 
over  a  coveted  possession."  And  that  our  neigh- 
bor has  been  more  than  troublesome  is  the  factor 
in  the  sitiuition  which  has  (inally  exhausted  the 
patience  of  oui*  peo[)le. 

CONGUE^S   AND    THE   AIUIY. 

Undoubtedly  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  liandicaps  that  a  nation 
could  carry  into  war.  A  deliberative  assembly  of 
any  kind  is  not  a  good  agency  for  military  ])ur- 
poses,  in  spite  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Bivt  in  countries 
in  which  wars  are  commoner  than  they  are  with 
us,  legislatoi's,  as  well  as  laws,  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arins,  or  con  line  themselves  to  providing 
money,  and  intrust  the  spending  of  it  to  experts. 
Congress  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  because  it 
will  not  trust  the  experts,  but  insists  tliat  the 
repi'esentatives  of  American  freemen  know  more 
about  war,  ex  officio,  than  tlie  men  who  have  been 
specially  trained  and  ediu'ated  for  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  complaint.  The  Continental 
Congress  was  very  nearly  as  great  an  obstacle  as 
the  British  to  Washington  and  his  generals. 
There  was  not  a  member  of  it  who  is  now  i-emem- 
bered  for  any  service  he  did  or  assisted  towai'ds 
the  achievement  of  military  success.  During  the 
civil  war  the  factious  and  unintelligent  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Wai*  was  a  terror  to  generals 
in  the  field,  who  w^ould  have  found  tliemselves  far 
better  off  if  Congress,  after  providing  ways  and 
means,  had  kindly  adjourned  till  tlie  close  of  hos- 
tilities. But^  our  present  Congress  has  already, 
by  its  unintelligent  meddling,  made  sure  that  the 
army  which  we  urgently  needed  at  tlie  earliest 
possible  moment  shall  be  oi'ganized,  not  in  the 
speediest  and  most  efficient,  but  in  the  slowest  and 
least  efficient  way.  The  debates  on  the  several 
army  bills  liave  been  marvels  of  f)resuniptuous  in- 
competency, and  the  results  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  inexperts  who  not  only  refused  but 
dei'ided  the  advice  of  experts.  SirGEOROE  CORNE- 
WALL  Lewis  once  wrote  a  book  upon  TJte  Infltience 
of  Aiifhoritij  upon  Matters  of  Opinion,  which, 
according  to  Ba(4EH0T,  was  described  by  a  hasty 
thinker  as  *'a  book  to  prove  tliat  when  you  wanted 
to  know  anything  you  asked  some  one  who  knew 
something  about  it."  But  Congress  has  by  no 
means  that  moderate  degree  of  sense  and  deference 
when  the  question  is  of  military  affairs.  There 
are  few  mehibers  of  Congress,  we  hope,  on  the 
same  plane  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Washington,  whom, 
and  whose  opinions  on  arm\^  organization,  we  have 
held  up  in  these  columns  to  the  public  contempla- 
tion. But  the  temper  of  Mi*.  Lew^is  is  tliat  of  a 
great  many  of  his  fellow-members.  It  would  not 
be  unfair  to  describe  the  debates  on  the  army  bills 
in  tlie  House  as  a  series  of  insults  directed  at  the 
educated  ollicers  of  the  LTnited  States  army,  whose 
opinions  were  dismissed  as  of  no  account  what- 
ever, wiiereas,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
are  the  only  opinions  entitled  to  respect. 

It  is  curious  that  the  navy  should  have  com- 
paratively escaped  the  ignorant  impudence  with 
which  Congress  treats  military  affairs.  It  has  not 
escaped  altogether,  for  the  House  once  delivered 
itself  to  a  two  days'  debate  u})on  the  comi)arative 
desirableness  of  "' military  masts '' and  masts  with 
yards  and  canvas — a  subject  upon  which,  of  course, 
no  human  being  would  have  given  a  nickel  for  the 
o[)inion  of  any  statesman  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. And  only  last  year  there  was  strenuous- 
ly urged  in  that  body  a  proposition,  which  horriiied 
everybody  who  was  entitled  to  an  opinion  upon 
th(^  sul)ject,  that  the  government  should  set  up  its 
own  ])lant  for  making  armor  plate,  by  way  of  get- 
ting it  chea|)er.  But  for  the  delay  caused  by  this 
intrusion  of  inexpertness  into  a  technical  question, 
the  battle-ships  now  much  needed  would  be  much 
further  advanced.  But  the  navy  is  comparatively 
fortunate  in  escaping  tlie  detailed  attention  of 
Congress.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  because  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  know  one  end  of  a  shij) 
from  the  other  has  a  wise  fear  of  making  himself 
ridiculous,  which  desei'ts  liim  when  he  begins  to 
talk  about  land  forces.  Partly  it  may  be  that  the 
apprehension  that  a  regular  army  big  enough  to 
beat  Spain  may  become  an  ''engine  of  despotism," 
which  so  oppresses  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  does  not 
apply  to  a  navy.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  battle-ship,  or  even  of  a  tori)edo-boat,  making  its 
relentless  way  down  the  middle  aisle  of  a  legisla- 
tive chamber  in  quest  of  a  legislator  who  talks 
too  much  about  things  of  wliich  he  has  no  under- 
standing, as  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  corporal's 
guard  so  doing. 

That  the  ignorant  pi'esumption  of  Congress  has 


seriously  crippled  the  army  is  already  evident. 
We  cannot  regret  the  indisci'etion  by  which  ])ub- 
licity  was  given  to  General  Merritt's  vigorous 
remarks  upon  the  project  of  sending  him  in 
charge  of  15,000  raw  militia  to  drive  out  the  Span- 
ish garrison  in  the  Philippines  and  take  possession 
of  the  islands.  It  was  a  reductio  ad  (dmurdum, 
which  even  a  Congressman  might  be  expected  to 
perceive,  of  the  scheme  of  fighting  a  foreign  war 
with  a  force  of  amateur  soldiers. 

DIARY    OF   THE   WAP. 

Sunday,  May  '^J.—Ynnw  IMadrid,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar 
itifoniiation  is  received  by  cable  to  the  effect  lliat  tlieie 
is  increased  iictivity  at  the  Spanish  navy-^ards,  that  the 
defences  oi  important  harbors  are  being  strengthened, 
and  that  there  is  evident  anxiety  to  prepare  the  reserve 
squadron  witliout  delay  for  service  wherever  it  may  be 
needed.  Tills  squadron  i)rol)ably  includes  the  battle-ship 
Pelayo,  tiie  armored  cruiser  Carlos  V.,  the  protected 
cruiser  Alfonso  XJII ,  tiiree  or  four  torpedo  boat-destroy- 
ers, with  perhaps  an  equal  niunher  of  torpedo-boats,  the 
despatch  boat  Giralda,  half  a  dozen  armed  transatlantic 
liners  (among  these  the  Normanni<t  and  Coliunhia,  for- 
merly Hamburg- American  vessels),  and  possibly  other 
war -ships  from  Ferrol  and  Barcelona.  At  Cadiz  and 
IMadrid  it  is  stated  ])ositively  that  the  destination  of  tlie 
fleet  is  ]\Ianila  ;  at  Gibraltar,  that  it  is  "probably  the 
Antilles."  Other  advices  suggest  iliat  Spain  will' keep 
this  fleet,  or  an  important  pjirtOf  it,  on  the  home  station, 
for  the  defence  of  her  ports. 

Monday,  3/^/ //,/./.— Reviewing  the  wliole  field  of  opera- 
tions in  the  present  war,  the  London  TiineH  this  morning 
reaches  the  eonelusion  that  the  most  inq)ortant  lesson  is 
the  eifeet  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  small,  compact, 
high-speed  squadron. 

At  San  Francisco  the  First  Reoiment  California  Volun- 
teers embarked  on  the  steamer  City  of  Pi  kin  y  for  ]\Ianila. 
It  is  stated,  in  an  order  issued  by'iM'ajoi-General  Otis  to- 
day, that  this  regiment,  with  the  Second  Oregon  Volun- 
teers and  one  battali(ai  of  the  Fourteenth  United  SUiles 
Infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  (^difornia  heavy  anillery, 
consisting  of  an  officer  and  fifty  men,  will  constitute%i 
brigade  of  "expeditionary  forces"  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier -General  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  United  States 
Volunteers.  The  other  vessels  designated  to  transport 
this  command  are  the  City  (f  Sydney  and  the  Anstralia. 

Seiior  Leon  y  Castillo's  Vefusal' to  enter  the  Sagasta 
cabin(^t  shares  public  attention  the  world  over  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  si)eech,  and  gives  rise  to 
wild  conjecture.  "That  lie  is  arranging  for  the  sale  or 
gift  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  France,  as  a  me^uls  of 
saving  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,"  is  a  theory  which,  a  desi)atch  to-day  says,  has 
"gained  widest  acceptance  at  Washington."  A  "rise  in 
Spanish  fours  leads  the  .SY.  Jaj/ics  Gazette  to  observe  that 
certjun  influential  capitalists  may  have  "  advance  news 
of  the  forth-coming  announcement  of  a  Franco-S!)anish 
alliance." 

A  correspondent  of  the  European  edition  of  the  TIendd 
asserts  that  the  great  question  in  Spain  now  relates  not 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ])ut  to  the  su|)p]y  of  bread— 
and  its  price.  Events  of  ihe  war  intei-cst  the  people  of 
Madrid,  for  example.'"  less  than  the  next  Imll-tight  or  the 
drawing  of  the  national  lottery.  The  loss  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Pico  and  the  Phiiii)|)ines  would  cause  tiie  Spanish 
people  to  rejoice."  The  people,  he  explains,  have  always 
been  overwhelmed  with  taxation  to  keep  up  these  col- 
onies, while  only  the  ruined  nobles  and  adventurers  who 
have  gone  there  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  have  been  heiietited. 

In  the  coiu'se  of  a  discussion  in  the  Spanish  Senate  to- 
day the  suggestion  was  made  that  Spain  "should  imme- 
diately sanction  privatetaing,  and  entirely  destroy  Amer- 
ica's maritime  trade."  The  excuse  alleged  for  this  threat 
of  priv.Ueering  was  found  in  reports,  "  ('ontirmed  "  at  j\la- 
drid,  that  American  war-siiii)s  had  enteied  Guantanamo 
P>ay  flying  the  Spanish  flag.  Tlie  its  format  ion  in  regard 
to  the  Guhntanamo  incident  that  has  reached  New  York 
is  limited  to  the  following  j)ariiculars:  On  Wednesday 
last  the  St,  Loifis  and  the  lug  Worn  pat  nek,  under  orders 
from  xVdmiral  Sampson,  went  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  cut  one  of  the  caljles,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortiflcmiions.  On  the  following  day,"May  19,  the  St.  hniis 
and  Wonipatuck  entered  the  bay  of  Guantanamo,  about 
fortyiniles  east  of  Santiago,  but  there  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  the  cable.  A  Spanish  gunboat  in  the  har- 
bor and  Spanish  infantry  in  a  block-house  ne;ir  the  beach 
opened  Are  ou  the  Woinjxitnck,  and  Captain  Goodrich  of 
the  St.  Louis  signalled  that  the  tug  should  cease  opera- 
tions and  retire. 

Tuesday,  Miry  ,?4,— Admiral  Dewey  has  cabled  to  Wasli- 
ington  as  follows: 

Situation  nnchan^ed.  Strict  l)loclcude  continued.  Great  scarcity 
t)f  food  i)revaila  at  Manila.  Forei5.,Mi  sulijecty  fear  an  oull)n'alv:  of 
Spanisli  soldiers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Cavite  by  foreign  men-of-war  if  neces!;<ury.  Aguinaldo,  rel)el 
C(mimander-in-chief,  brought  down  by  MeCvlloch,  oriranizin*;  forces 
near  Cavite,  and  may  render  assistance  that  would  be  valuable. 

Duke  Almod(')var  del  Pio  has  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  Senor  Leon  y  Castillo 
declined. 

Wednesday,  May  .^v.— The  President  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  75,000  more  volunteers.  With  this  ad- 
dition the  total  strength  of  the  army  will  be  278,500  men. 

Late  this  afternoon  the  trans|)orls  City  <>f  Pekiny,  City 
<if  '^y^^>^(-!I,  ^iii^l  Anstralia,  carrying  about  2500  men,  witJi 
supplies  to  last  a  year,  and  a  cargo  of  ammunition  and 
naval  stores  for  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet,  left  San  Francisco 
for  31anila. 

^Thnrsday,  May'26.—T\\Q  battleship  Oreyon  arrived  at 
Key  West  this  morning  in  excellent  condition.  Captain 
Clark  says  that  he  left  the  Marietta  and  Biijfalo  betw^een 
Pio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  He  covered  abou't  12,000  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  steaming  aliout  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  Spanisli  fleet  commanded  by  Cervera  is  believed 
to  be  hemmed  in  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  Commodore 
Schley's  squadron. 

Friday,  May  ?;.  — At  Gibraltar  and  Paris  the  view  is 
held  that  the  Cadiz  fleet  will  try  to  relieve  Cervera. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   WILLIA:M    li.   SIIAFTER,  U.S.  VOLS., 
Cominaiidiiig  5th  Army  Cori)S,  Tampa. 


MAJOR  (iENERAL   JAMES    F.  WADK.  T\S.  VOLS., 
Now  commaiidiiiir  od  Ainiy  Cori);^,  Oliirkamaut^a. 


l_.-_.. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GlY    V.   HENRY,  U.S.  VOLS., 

Commanding  1st  Brigade,  5th  Corps,  Tampa. 


MAJOR-GENERAL   JOSEPH    WHEELER,  U.S.  VOLS., 
Commanding  Cavalry  Division,  Tampa. 


SOME    NOTABLE    GENERAL    OFFICERS    AT    TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 
Drawn  from  Life  by  Frederic  Remington,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  at  Tampa. 
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THE    PICKET    LINE. 

Horses  in  the  Foreground  and  Mule  Pack-Train  in  the  Distance, 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    ROOSEVELT. 


GUARD-MOUNT. 


OFFICERS'   MESS— AT    DINNER. 


SHOEING    WILD    BRONCOS. 


WITH    ROOSEVELT'S    ROUGH    RUBERS   AT    SAN   ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 
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WITH  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON'S  FLEET. 

[Special  Correspondkxce  of  "IIarpku's  Weekly."] 

Dkbpatoh-Boat  "Kanapaua."  May  IS,  IS'JS. 

From  wiiere  tlie  water  slioals  in  (lelicate  tints  of  em- 
erald and  pale  blue  over  the  eoral  reefs  of  Key  West  to 
the  wind}^  reaches  of  Mona  Passage,  wliere  the  trad(;-\vinds 
whip  the  racing-  seas  around  the  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  is 
a  long  journey  at  best,  and  when  it  is  di'agged  out  for  a 
week  under  the  fierce  sun  and  in  the  slow  prog-ress  of 
fleet  formation,  with  the  constant  outlook  for  the  enem3% 
Willi  recoaling,  and  drills,  iind  circling  in  wide  curves  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  land  and  news  being  cabled  of  the 
presence  of  a  fleet,  it  becomes  twice  long,  and  only  to  the 
patient  courage  of  sailors  can  such  days  of  slow  tedium 
and  tiring  drills  be  tlioronghly  a|)preciated  or  understood. 
Verily  to  keep  one's  temper  and  nerves  in  hand  at  such 
times  is  a  no  small  task,  atid  if  greater  is  he  who  keepeth 
Ids  temper  than  he  who  taketh  a  city,  then  are  these  men 
already  great,  for  their  patience  is  not  exhausted  nor  their 
endurance  overdrawn. 

VV^liat  hours  of  building  up  and  preparation  and  watch- 
fulness are  required  to  develop  the  jierfect  fighting  man 
and  machine  of  to-day!  As  long  as  the  ship  is  building 
— and  it  takes  ye;n-s  to  build  a  battle -ship — so  long  and 
longer  it  takes  to  develop  the  skilled  otlicer  and  seaman. 
AVhat  shioiig  of  material,  connin<2:  every  man's  tiiness, 
and  testing  each  one's  ability,  till  the  ship  and  squadron 
shall  be  in  absolute  trim  to  meet  the  foe,  to  show  its  met- 
tle, and  fulfil  its  purpose! 

No  more  hasty  hurrying  into  battle  half  prepared,  as 
poor  Lawrence  did  with  his  ill-fated  ship.  To  do  so  now^ 
w'ould  be  more  certain  and  terrible  defeat.  'I'he  engines 
of  modern  warfai'e,  more  swift  than  those  of  old,  must  be 
known,  controlled,  and  heUl  hi  leash  with  perfect  skill  till 
the  hour  strikes. 

In  judging  the  results  of  any  modern  naval  enirauement, 
here  is  what  will  hold  the  balance  that  makes  for  victory 
or  defeat.  Given  the  men  and  valor,  the  efliciency  that 
comes  of  long-continued  and  exacting  drill  will  win  ev- 
ery time. 

All  day  on  Tuesday,  the  8(1  of  May,  a  fleet  of  colliers 
was  busy  about  the  big  ships  Xetn  York,  lo/ra,  and  Ijtdi- 
awi,  off  Key  West.  The  work  of  recoaling  was  going  on. 
Tugs  and  despatch-boats  puffed  about,  and  in  the  harbor, 
now  crowded  wdth  vessels,  the  cruisers  Detroit  and  Mont- 
gomery were  also  preparing  for  another  week  of  activity. 
Coal  and  water  are  necessities  of  life  to  these  modern 
ships,  and  rumor  w^as  rife  that  some  new  and  important 
move  was  about  to  l)e  made. 

At  midnight  the  Lnnt,  Induina,  and  Detroit  moved 
silently  away  to  the  southward,  and  soon  after  daylight  the 
New  York  followed  after  them,  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  leaving  a  trail  of  black  smoke  and  tumbling  water. 
Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  having  come  up  with  the  fleet 
off  the  Cuban  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Havana,  signals 
w^ere  made  from  the  flag-ship,  and  the  loim,  Lidiana,  and 
Detroit,  followed  by  the  Neio  York,  moved  off  to  the  east- 
ward. The  day  was  fine,  and  as  the  ships  steamed  swift- 
ly along,  it  seemed  at  last  that  we  were  to  see  something 
moi-e  than  blockading  duty.  Matanzas  was  passed  at 
3  P.M.,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  had  Cardenas  light  full  on 
our  beam  and  showing  dimly  on  the  horizon  in  the  track 
of  the  moon. 

This  was  the  rendezvous.  The  Monitors  Terror  and 
Amphitriteyveve  soon  made  out  coaling  from  a  big  collier; 
further  away  the  Montgomery/  and  Porter  appeared,  the 
ships  forming  two  long  lines,  with  the  collier  Niagara 
and  the  armed  tug  Wompettuck  and  some  despatch- boats 
making  a  third.  Dim  and  black  and  distant  they  looked 
in  the  gloom,  and  silently  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  swell 
of  the  sea,  wdiile  the  night  blew  the  spray  across  their 
decks  and  piped  its  melody  through  the  iron  stays  and 
signal-halyards  of  their  scant  rigging,  while  signal-lights 
flashed  their  silent  messages. 

What  mysterious  errand  are  we  on?  Is  it  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Spanish  fleet,  or  Santiago  de  Cul)a?  Why  the 
gathering  of  this  powerful  squadron? — Avei'e  th(^  questions 
we  asked  as  we  watched  the  scene.  At  10.30  p.m.  the 
fleet  Moved  silentl}''  off,  steering  due  east,  the  most  distant 
ships  lost  to  sight  in  the  daikness.  When  morning  came 
the  New  York  took  the  Monitor  Terror  in  tow,  the  lo^ra 
the  AnipJntrite,  and  the  Montgomery  the  Porter,  forming 
the  first  line,  with  the  collier  and  despatch-boats  behind 
them,  and  the  Detroit  and  Indianei  bringing  up  the  rear. 
At  nine  o'clock  a  Spanish  bark  appeared  down  to  the 
southward  under  full  sail  and  painted  white.  She  made 
a  fine  sight  as  she  bowled  along  over  the  blue  sea;  her 
captain  proudly  hung  out  his  flag,  and  the  Montgomery, 
being  nearest,  took  possession  of  her,  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
Spanish  captain,  who  did  not  know  that  \var  had  been 
declared.  She  w-as  the  Lorenzo  of  Barcelona,  bound  from 
Argentina  to  Havana  with  a  cargo  of  beef. 

Day  after  day  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  along,  the  usual 
drills  going  on,  and  nothing  eventful  occurring  to  mark 
the  tiuie;  no  flags  were  shown  by  day  nor  lights  at  night, 
save  necessary  signals,  which  would  flash  for  an  instant 
and  then  disappear.  On  some  of  the  ships  we  noticed  a 
small  canvas  awning  spread  over  the  lookout  in  tiie  high- 
est fighting-top,  which  showed  a  thought  for  the  men,  for 
tlie  sun  blazes  hot  in  these  latitudes;  and  yet  the  quarter- 
deck people  had  to  do  without  awnings,  and  to  keep  in  the 
shade  the  best  they  could.  Passkig  near  the  Detroit  one 
day,  w^e  saw  a  small  American  flag  stuck  on  the  breech 
of  the  after  5-inch  gun.  Tiic  patriotic  irim-captain  put  it 
there,  and  it  meant  his  sentiments  about  his  flag  and  his 
gun. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  11th,  at  ten  minutes  past 
five.  Admiral  Sampson  ti'ansferred  his  flag  from  the  New 
York  to  the  Iowa.  The  marines  presented  arms  and  the 
bluejackets  lined  the  rail  ;  no  other  ceremony,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Iowa  steamed  off,  taking  place  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  The  JMoniiors,  which  had  been  towed 
most  of  the  way  to  save  their  coal,  were  now  under  tlieir 
own  steam,  and  slopped  along  throimh  the  heavy  swell 
after  the  other  ships,  and  bringifig  up  the  rear,  with  the 
cruisers  acting  as  scouts.  The  night  came  on  dark  and 
cloudy,  the  ships  moving  silent  as  ghosts — a  phantom  fleet 
they  seemed,  but  for  one  small  red  Tight  that  burned  at 
the  stern  of  the  Iowa. 

THE    BOMBARDMENT    OF    SAN    JUAN. 
At  3  A.M.  on  May  12  the  fleet  was  off  San  Juan,  the 
light  showing  for  a  time,  but  about  3.30  going  out  sud- 


denly. With  a  glass  the  lights  of  the  tow^n  could  be 
plainly  seen,  and  low  in  the  sky  a.  weaning  moon  sIkmI  iis 
pale  glow^  over  the  rough  sea  and  loomiiig  masses  of  the 
ships.  The  single  red  light  showing  only  from  the  I'car  told 
the  fleet  the  position  of  the  flag-ship,  the  Iowa.  Not  a 
single  light  showed  from  any  other  slii]),  nor  was  there  a 
sound,  except  the  swash  of  the  water  and  the  piping  wind 
that  whistled  softly  through  the  rigging.  The  moon,  hid- 
den at  times  behind  dark  masses  of  clouds,  gave  the  scene 
a  weird  and  romantic  aspect.  Soon  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
lighted  up  the  gloomy  hills,  and  made  the  position  of  our 
shi])sand  the  harbor  and  forts  plain  enough.  We  were  right 
off  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  in  advance  and  close  in 
were  the  Wompatuck,  Porter,  and  Detroit,  followed  by  the 
Iowa.  The  Wompaluek  seemed  to  be  cautiously  approach- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  port.  She  had  gone  in  to  put 
down  stake  boats  as  steering-guides.  The  Monitors  Ter- 
ror and  AmpJiitrite  were  close  on  our  port  side  at  this 
time,  and  we  crossed  the  bows  of  the  Terror  to  get  to 
windward  and  be  in  position  for  a  better  view^  of  wiiat 
might  follow.  The  ships  were  lined  uj)  in  fiuhting  order, 
but  perfectly  silent,  and  no  flag  or  sign  of  activity  on  any 
of  them.  The  Womvatuek  disappeared  for  fi  time  under 
the  shadow  of  the  land,  and  then  reappeared  to  our  sight, 
steaming  slowly  about.  At  this  moment  the  Ifwa  broke 
out  a  large  American  flag  at  the  fore,  followed  inunedi- 
ately  by  all  the  other  ships,  and  in  an  instant  or  two 
afterward  the  dull  boom  of  a  gun  sounded  Jicross  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  from  ihaloira.  Then  the  Detroit,  farther  in  and 
right  under  the  guns  of  Morro,  burst  into  flames  and  smoke. 
It  seemed  a  minute  or  tw^o  before  any  reply  came  from 
the  fort,  but  it  was  probably  much  less.  A  flash  and  puff 
of  white  smoke  from  Morro,  and  the  engagement  was  on, 
and  flash  and  heavy  tlumder  of  guns  reverberating  among 
the  hills  followed  rapidly.  The  first  shots  from  the  ler/m 
and  Indiana  fell  short,  sending  up  spurts  of  water  imme- 
diately under  the  fort.  The  New  York,  following,  seemed 
to  have  the  range  l)etter,  and  clouds  of  heavy  yellow  dust 
hung  over  the  spois  where  her  8-inch  guns  had  struck. 

At  this  time  the  Detroit  was  |)ouring  in  a  perfect  fuiy  of 
fire,  her  guns  making  a  continuous  flare  and  roar,  so  it 
became  impossible  to  distinguish  the  Monitors  and  the 
Mo)itgomery,  which  had  come  into  action.  All  this  time 
the  torpedo-boat  ]\a'ter\\a^  iyi'ig  close  in,  her  flags  flying 
out  defiantly,  and  occasionally" taking  a  shot  with  her 
small  guns.  The  big  shij)s  drawing  out  of  action  at  this 
time,  she  became  a  mark  for  the  fire  of  all  three  batteries, 
and  the  water  spurted  U])  in  jets  all  about  her;  but  Fie- 
nu)nt  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  did  not  budge  an  inch.  The 
Io/r<f,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Monitors  having  gone  out 
of  range,  the  fire  of  Morro  and  San  Cristobal  baUeiies  was 
concentrated  on  the  Detroit,  which  lay^  quite  close  in  off 
the  Caiinelo  water  batteiy,  which  the  Detroit  completely 
silenced  after  a  time.  'I'lie  Montgonwry  during  this  first 
attack  lay  astern  of  the  Detroit,  and' directed  her  fii'e 
against  Carmelo.  She  w^as  signalled,  how^ever,  to  drop 
out  of  the  line  of  fire,  to  give  the  heavier  ships  a  better 
chance.  So,  to  their  sorrow,  the  Montgomery  people  did 
not  have  all  the  opportunity  they  w^anted  to  distinguish 
themselves. 

At  eight  minutes  past  six  the  Iowa,  having  made  a  w^'de 
circle,  came  back  to  the  attack,  follow^ed  closely  by  the 
Indiana  and  New  York,  and  reserving  her  fire  till  close  in 
front  of  Morro,  began  with  her  forw^ard  12-inch  guns. 
The  first  tw-o  shots  struck  fair  and  square  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  among  the  buildings  of  Morro,  sending  up  a 
vast  cloud  of  sickly  yellow  dust,  that  hung  there  for  some 
minutes;  this  was  followed  by  her  broadside  battery, 
which  for  the  time  seemed  to  silence  the  fire  of  Morro 
completely,  San  Cristobal  and  San  Geronimo  keeping  up 
a  continuous  fire,  however.  The  Indiana  followe(l  quick- 
ly the  loica.,  the  heavy  roar  of  her  13-inch  guns  rever- 
berating like  the  heaviest  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  fire 
followed  by  the  thick  yellow  smoke  completely  obscured 
her  for  the  instant;  from  the  Neic  York  came  the  thunder 
of  her  8  inch  guns,  and  from  the  two  Monitors  the  deep 
roar  of  their  10  -  inch  turret  guns.  The  scene  at  this 
time  was  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  The  crest  of  the 
high  hill  on  which  San  Juan  is  situated  was  wreathed 
in  circles  of  pale  smoke  hanging  in  curious  forms  about 
the  guns,  and  relieved  by  the  blue  mountains  beyond. 
Glimpses  of  the  buildings  of  the  town,  fort,  and  barracks 
could  be  seen  at  times,  while  the  flash  and  roar  of  the 
guns  came  steadily  from  all  the  batteries.  Close  in  under 
the  shore,  wiiich  is  backed  to  the  wx'St  of  the  harbor  by 
high  langes  of  hills,  lay  the  ships,  flame  and  smoke  burst- 
ing from  their  sides;  all  around  them,  over,  and  short  of 
them  fell  the  fire  of  the  forts'  shells  from  the  old  guns  of 
Morro,  bursting  in  the  air,  and  jets  of  white  w^ater  sliow^- 
ing  where  solid  shot  had  struck.  Every  instant  or  two 
the  deeper  roar  of  a  13  inch  gun  would  swell  the  chorus, 
and  along  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  particukirly  about  Morro, 
hung  a  heavy  mass  of  dust  and  debris,  spreading  out  and 
sinking  slowly,  and  telling  where  the  shots  were  falling. 
Still  tiie  forts  were  not  silenced,  though  their  fire  slack- 
ened p(3rceptibly  during  this  attack.  We  w^ere  lying  at 
this  tinK'  to  windwaixl  of  the  fleet  and  about  three  or  four 
miles  off  Sari  Geronimo,  making  a  fair  target  for  their  mod- 
ern 8-inch  guns,  which  had  been  well  served,  and  had  kept 
up  a  continuous  fire;  not  l)eing  in  range  of  the  fleet,  they 
had  not  suff'ered,  and  widle  the  ships  were  drawn  off  to 
form  for  the  third  attack,  they  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
firing  at  us.  The  first  shot  was  wide  of  the  mark,  but  the 
second  whistled  unpleasantly  near  overhead,  wlnle  the 
third  came  so  near  that  had  there  been  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  less  elevation  to  that  gun  w^e  would  certainly  have 
been  struck ;  as  it  was,  it  passed  over  our  heads  and  struck 
the  water  100  yards  beyond. 

At  7.22  the  Iowa  again  returned  off  the  fort,  fii'ing  slow- 
ly and  with  accuracy,  and  followed  1)}"  the  Indi(rna  and 
New  York.  The  Inra.  fired  oidy  once  from  her  forward 
turrc^t  guns  this  tim(%  but  i-emaitied  b^r  some  time  under 
the  fire  of  th(^  fort,  a  sh(il  from  Morro  bursting  over  her 
and  splinterinir  one  of  1km- whale  boats,  injuring  slightly 
three  men  stationed  at  the  secondary  battery.  'Jiie  Porter 
had  been  signalled  to  h^ave  Ihm-  danirerous  position,  and 
moved  over  neai-  the  loira.  At  least  a  doz(M)  shots  fell  in 
the  w^ater  al)out  them,  sending  up  spurts  of  foam  and  do- 
ing no  harm.  The  Indiana  and  Ne/wi  York  remained  in 
front  of  tlie  forts  nearly  half  an  hour,pouring  in  a  slow  but 
careful  fire,  tliat  at  times  covered  the  hills  with  dust  and 
obscured  the  ships  in  their  own  smoke.  When  thc}^  drew" 
off,  as  they  did  at  a  few  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  the 
Terror  and  Aniphitrite  remained,  and  the  latter  continued 
for  some  time  to  pour  a  heavy  fire  into  the  forts,  whose 


fire  was  now^  coming  slowiy  and  at  intervals,  San  Cristo- 
bal and  San  Geronimo  alone  keeping  up  a  regular  fire. 

While  the  firing  was  at  its  height  smoke  and  flames 
came  from  the  buildings  on  the  hill,  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  be  ablaze.  From  the  opening  of 
the  engagement  the  entire  city  of  San  Juan  was  in  a  state 
of  dreadful  panic.  It  was  know^n  three  days  before,  by 
cable  from  Cape  Haiti,  that  Sampson's  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  Porto  Rico,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
inhuul,  but  when  the  opening  guns  announced  the  anival 
of  the  enemy  the  rush  to  get  out  of  tow^n  became  a  panic, 
])eople  paying  any  price  for  caiiiages  to  drive  ten  miles 
inio  the  country.  San  Juan  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  a 
high  hill,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  crowned  b}^  tlie 
fortifications.  Owing  to  the  heavy  swell  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  elevation,  nian}^  shots  from  the  ships  fell 
into  tlie  towai,  destroying  buildings,  public  and  private, 
with  a  loss  of  life  that  is  not  known  to  us  at  pi'csent. 

In  the  harbor  were  a  mmiber  of  neutral  vessels.  Among 
them  the  French  steam  -  fiigate  Amiral  Rigeiult  de  Ge- 
nonilly.  This  vessel  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  the  next  day, 
and  we  learned  from  her  that  many  shots  had  fallen  about 
her,  but  had  fortunately  not  struck  near  enough  to  do  any 
damage. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  the  firing  ceased  entirely,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  shot  from  the  forts  that  did  no 
harm. 

By  8.30  o'clock  the  fleet  liad  been  drawn  off  out  of 
danger,  and  then  we  learned  that  the  Ne'w  York  had  also 
been  struck  by  a  shell,  that  burst  over  the  port  8-inch 
broadside  gun,  killing  one  man,  able-seaman  Frank  Wild- 
mark,  and  injuring  Sanniel  Felttnan  (leg  broken),  ordinary 
seaman,  and  Michael  Murphy,  William  Rupp,  and  Michael 
Spron  slightly. 

The  port  waist  search-light  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and 
four  ventilators  were  pierced  by  pieces  of  shell. 

None  of  the  other  ships  w^ere  stiuck  at  all,  and  no  one 
Avas  injured.  The  Detroit  was  under  fire  longei-  than  any 
other  vessel,  and  had  any  nund)er  of  narrow^  escapes,  but 
was  not  even  scratched.  She  fired  180  shots  in  jdl.and 
we  could  not  resist  giving  her  a  cheer  as  we  passed  by, 
which  the  Detroit  Jackies  returned  with  a  will.  We 
hailed  i\\Q  Anipltitrite  and  asked  if  any  one  was  hurt,  to 
wiiich  was  replied,  "No." 

"  Were  you  struck  at  all?" 

"No." 

Then,  as  we  turned  away,  they  hailed  us  and  said: 
"  Yacht  there!     We  had  a  first-rate  time,  thank  you." 

All  the  way  down  to  San  Juan  we  had  kept  near  the 
Terror,  so  when  we  asked  if  any  of  her  crew  had  been  in- 
jured, the}'  said,  "Not  at  all";  and  then  remarked  that 
"  they  had  missed  us  from  their  starboard  beam  " — winch 
would  not  have  been  a  cool  spot  for  us  that  morning. 

The  disappointment  among  Sampson's  men  at  not  meet- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet  was  very  keen,  from  the  Admiral 
down.  They  had  come  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  take 
San  Juan,  and  so  if  the  finish  of  that  work  was  not  com- 
plete on  the  morning  of  May  12,  it  was  not  for  inability  to 
take  or  to  hold  the  Porto  Rican  city,  but  to  save  their 
shots  for  the  Spanish  fleet  if  it  shoukl  care  to  come. 

Americans  who  object  to  the  cruelties  of  war,  and  may 
not  approve  Admiral  Sampson's  action,  should  read  the 
remarks  of  the  San  Juan  press  on  Yankees,  and  what  they 
would  like  to  do  with  them.  To  my  mind,  they  got  off 
with  a  very  light  punishment;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


THE   MEN  OF   THE   ^aiAINE." 

Not  in  the  dire,  ensanguined  front  of  war, 

Conquered  or  conqueror, 

'Mid  the  dread  battle-peal,  did  Ihey  go  down 

To  the  still  under-seas,  with  fair  Renown 

To  weave  for  them  the  hero-martyr's  crown. 

They  stru(ii  no  blow 

'Gainst  an  embattled  foe; 

With  valiant-hearted  Saxon  hardihood 

They  stood  not  as  the  7sW.r  sailors  stood, 

So  soie  bestead  in  that  far  Chilian  bay; 

Yet  no  less  faithful  the}-. 

These  men  Avho,  in  tlie  passing  of  a  breath, 

AVere  hurtled  upon  death. 

No  warning  the  salt-scented  sea-wind  bore, 

No  presage  whispered  from  the  Cuban  shore 

Of  the  appalling  fate 

That  in  the  tropic  night-time  lay  in  wait 

To  bear  them  whence  they  shall  return  no  more. 

Some  lapsed  from  dreams  of  home  and  love's  clear  stir 

Into  a  realm  wiiere  dreams  eternal  are; 

And  some  into  a  world  of  wave  and  flame 

W^herethrough  they  came 

To  living  agony  that  no  words  can  name. 

Tears  for  them  all. 

And  the  low-tuned   dirge  funereal! 

Their  place  is  now 

With  those  who  wear,  green -set  about  the  brow, 

The  deathless  immortelles, — 

The  heroes  torn  and  scarred 

Whose  blood  made  red  the  barren  ocean  dells, 

Fighting  upon  the  stanch  Bon  Homme  Richard 

With  him  who  dared  what  none  liad  dared  before — 

To  wave  the  New^  AYoiid  banner,  freedom-starred, 

At  England's  very  door! 

Yea,  with  such  noble  ones  their  names  shall  stand 

As  those  wiio  heard  the  dying  Lawrence  speak 

His  burning  words  upon  the  Chesapeake, 

And  gra])pled  in  the  hopeless  hand  to/ hand; 

With  those  who  fell  on  Erie  and  Cham  plain 

P>eneath  the  pouring,  pitiless  battle-rain: 

With  such  as  these,  our  lost  men  of  the  Maine! 

What  though  they  faced  no  storm  of  iron  hail 

That  freedom  and  the  right  might  still  prevail? 

The  path  of  duty  it  was  theirs  to  tread 

To  death's  dark  vale  through  waj's  of  travail  led, 

And  they  are  ours, — our  dead! 

If  it  be  true  that  eacli  loss  holds  a  gain, 

It  must  be  ours  through  saddened  eyes  to  see 

From  out  this  tragic  holocaust  of  pain 

The  whole  land  bound  in  closer  amity. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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Lteutenant-Colonet.  Roosevelt,  in  preferring  active 
service  in  the  field  to  tlie  important  place  lie  filled  in  the 
Navy  Department,  only  gave  practical  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  an  opinion  long  held  and  clearly  recorded. 
In  one  of  the  essays  in  his  American  IdeaU  he  says: 

The  men  who  luive  dared  greatly  in  war,  or  the  work  that  Is  akin  to 
war,  are  those  who  deserve  best  of  the  countr\'.  None  of  our  heroes 
of  peace,  save  a  lew  great  constructive  statesmen,  can  rank  with  our 
heroes  of  war. 

Perhaps  so ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  quite  as  true  to  say, 
**  None  of  our  heroes  of  war,  save  one  or  two  great  gener- 
als, can  rank  with  our  great  constructive  statesmen"? 
War  and  peace  both  contributed  to  \Yashington's  renown, 
but  the  first  place  in  the  civil-war  period  belonged  to  a 
*nian  who  served  his  country,  in  Washington,  in  black 
clothes.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  holds  that  Lincoln's  work 
was  "akin  to  war,"  as  much  can  be  said  for  his  own 
recent  labors  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Nav3\  Few 
generals  in  the  field  in  the  civil  war  served  their  country 
to  better  purpose  than  Stanton,  or  are  likely  to  outrank 
hitn  in  history.  The  men  who  deserve  best  of  their  coun- 
try.are  not  necessarily  either  the  heroes  of  war  or  the 
lieroes  of  peace,  but  the  men  who  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  right  men  in  the  right  places. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  tbat  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be 
moved  by  the  same  seiuiment  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
.  expressed  about  the  advantageous  opporttmity  for  dis- 
tinction that  military  service  offers.  He  gives  evidence 
of  being  sincerely  desirous  of  smelling  powder,  and  find- 
ing hinderances  to  Ids  desire  to  lead  a  regiment  to  Cuba, 
he  is  trying,  according  to  latest  reports,  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  place  on  the  staff  of  General  Wheeler. 
And  if  General  Wheeler  desires  that  the  appointment  may 
be  made,  here's  hoping  that  Mr.  Bryan  may  get  it.  He  is 
certainly  a  representative  citizen,  and  if  he  wants  a  chance 
to  serve  the  country  in  the  field  it  will  seem  a  hardship  if 
he  does  not  have  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  on  the  evening  of  May  24,  in  New 
York,  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
made  an  interesting  summary  of  the  situation  when  he 
said  that  the  four  great  forces  with  which  persons  wdio 
work  for  the  betterment  of  society  have  to  contend  are 
infirmity,  ignorance,  appetite,  and  sloth.  Against  the 
first  two,  he  said,  progress  is  being  made.  Infancy  and 
senility  are  being  looked  after,  and  the  problem  of  caring 
for  the  weak  and  physically  helpless  has  been  worked 
out.  His  news  of  the  fight  ngainst  appetite  and  sloth  was 
less  satisfactory.  Of  the  former,  he  said,"  I  don't  know 
that  we  have  made  any  progress  against  that  evil  in  mod- 
ern times  ";  and  of  sloth,  "Perhaps  we  are  gaining  in  that, 
but  I  doubt  it." 

It  is  a  dull  season  when  Barnard  College  is  not  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  timely  funds.  Her  effort  this  spring  is  to 
TMtse  $100,000  to  pay  a  debt  incurred  for  the  equipment 
of  the  new  property'' of  the  college.  On  May  13,  $23,000 
of  this  amount  had  been  subscribed,  and  125,000  more  had 
been  promised  by  a  woman  whose  identity  has  not  yet 
been  divulged,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of  $52,000 
should  be  raised  by  October  3.  Subscriptions  to  complete 
the  fund  are  earnestly  desired. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  has 
ceased  to  contribute  to  Hakper's  Magazine  the  reviews 
of  books  which  form  the  last  department  of  each  issue, 
and  that  his  successor  in  the  place  that  he  has  filled  so 
long  and  so  acceptably  is  Mr.  John  K.  Bangs.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  Mr.  Hulton  has 
g,iven  up  his  department  in  the  Magazine  he  has  said 
gond-by  to  the  readers  of  the  Harper  publications.  The 
habits  of  a  lifetime  (almost)  are  not  so  easily  discontinued 
as  that.  A  man  whose  occupation  has  been  literary  as 
long  as  Mr.  Hutton's  has  must  go  on  writing,  both  to  sat- 
isfy his  own  instincts  and  to  pay  the  debt  he  owes  to 
thousands  of  friendly  readers.  He  will  continue  to  write, 
and  his  name  will  continue  to  appear  often  in  the  publi- 
cations in  which  it  has  long  been  honored  and  familiar, 
and  if  he  spends  less  of  his  time  in  future  in  reviewing 
books,  there  will  be  so  much  more  leisure  coming  to  lum 
for  the  making  of  other  records  and  the  setting  forth  of 
things  equally  indispensable,  and  doubtless  of  a  more  per- 
manent literary  value.  So  Mr.  Hutton  has  only  changed 
his  chair  and  not  his  headquarters,  and  we  have  no  occa- 
sion yet  to  say  good-by  to  him. 

In  spite  of  w^ar-times  and  the  prevalent  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  mind  on  newspapers,  the  international 
literary  weekly,  Literature,  continues  to  grow  in  grace 
and  strength, "^and  especially  in  attractiveness  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  discourses  on  American  books  and  lit- 
erary forces  and  tendencies  by  Mr.  Henry  James  have 
proved  even  more  edifying  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
have  furnished  food  for  reflection  to  readers  and  matter 
for  discussion  to  many  journals  and  periodicals.  The 
paper's  newest  recruit  is  Mr.  Ilowells,  who  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  issue  of  May  25,  and  whose  contributions 
for  the  present  will  alternate  with  those  of  Mr.  James. 

If  there  are  two  Americans  whose  deliverances  from 
week  to  week  on  literary  topics  and  on  books  would  be 
i-ead  with  more  interest  by  Americans  than  those  of  Mr. 
Ilowells  and  Mr.  James,  Literature  certainly  does  not 
know  where  to  find  them.  It  is  doubtftd  that  they  exist. 
Mr.  James's  point  of  view  is  not  less  valuable  or  interest- 
ing to  American  readers  because  it  is  not  always  that  of 
his  countrymen  who  stay  at  home.  Mr.  Ilowells's  feel- 
ings and  opinions  about  contemporary  work  and  its  value, 
comparative  and  absolute,  are  always  his  own,  not  reflect- 
ed but  produced,  and  have  always  the  enlivening  quality 
that  comes  from  seasoned  intelligence  tempered  by  a  vig- 
orous individuality. 

An  esteemed  one-cent  journal  speaks  of  "the  Spanish 
treachery  which  caused  the  five  deaths  aboard  the  Wins- 
low.''     Give  the  hidalgos  their  due.     A  masked  battery 
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isn't  treachery.  It  is  merely  war.  The  rule  that  when  a 
Spaidard  is  killed  it  is  a  case  of  American  valor,  and  that 
when  an  American  is  killed  it  is  a,  case  of  Spanish  treach- 
ery, is  liable,  like  other  rides,  to  its  excei)ti()us. 

On  May  14  the  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  had  reached 
$32,718,  with  two  wrecks  left  for  its  completion. 

We  have  all  lost  an  intimate,  if  not  an  old,  friend  in  Mr. 
T.  R.  Lamont,  associate  of  the  Royal  Water-Color  Society, 
who  died  early  in  May  of  pneumonia  in  London.  Read- 
ers who  do  not  recognize  his  name  will  understand  when 
they  learn  that  he  was  the  original  of  "  Tlie  Liiird"  in 
Trilby.  He  and  du  Maurier  were  fellow-students  of  art._ 
He  was  born  sixty -five  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  banker  of 
Greenock,  and  as  an  artist  w^orked  chiefly  with  water- 
colors,  though  he  also  did  much  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 
and  in  black  and  white  for  the  magazines.  So  we  know 
now  what  became  of  "Little  Billee"  and  "The  Laird," 
and  there  is  only  "Taffy  "  left. 

Mrs.  Ritchie's  introduction  to  Pendennis,  in  the  Bi- 
ographical Edition  of  Thackeray,  has  to  do  mainly  with 
the  educational  period  of  her  father's  life.  There  is  some- 
thing more  about  the  Charterhouse  School  and  about 
the  young  Thackeray's  lack  of  affection  for  Doctor  Rus- 
sell, the  head  master.  One  of  his  companions  there  was 
the  late  Dean  Liddell,  to  whose  wife  Thackeray  once  said, 
"Do  you  know  that  your  husband  ruined  my  prospects 
by  doing  my  verses  for  me  at  school,  and  destroyed  all  my 
chances  of  self-improvement?"  It  seems  that  the  elder 
boys  at  Charterhouse  were  obliged  to  learn  all  the  odes 
of  Horace  by  heart.  That  Thackeray  staid  long  enough 
in  the  school  to  accomplish  that  feat  does  not  appear,  but 
it  was  there  that  his  thorough  assimilation  of  the  Horatian 
measures  began.  At  Cambridge  began  his  acquaintance 
with  Edw^ard  Fitzgerald,  of  whom  Mrs.  Ritchie  says  that 
her  father's  relations  with  him  had  perhaps  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Pendennis  and  Warrington.  "And 
yet,"  she  adds,  "  my  father  was  not  Pendennis,  any  more 
than  the  other  w^as  Warrington."  It  seems  doubtful  that 
Thackeray  was  ever  quite  so  young  as  Pendennis  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  while  he  was  at  "  Oxbridge."  Thack- 
eray's intimacy  with  Fitzgerald  did  not  develop  until  after 
their  Cambridge  days,  and  in  that  particular  their  friend- 
ship was  like  that  of  Pendennis  and  WaiTington. 

In  the  very  earliest  letters  of  Thackeray  which  are 
quoted  in  these  biographical  papers  appear  the  evidences 
of  that  gift  of  expression  which  ripened  into  so  admirable 
a  style.  In  that  particular,  as  well  as  in  his  drawings,  the 
youth  is  clearly  the  father  of  the  man. 

A  part,  at  least,  of  the  dispute  between  the  Medical  Col- 
lege Laboratory  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  New  ' 
York  University  is  likely  to  be  settled  in  court.  In  a 
recent  paragraph  in  the  Weekly  were  stated  the  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction,  which  led  six  professors  of  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  to  resign  and  become 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  Cornell  University 
Medical  College.  The  six  professors  and  their  associates 
averred  that  the  property  of  the  Medical  College  Labo- 
ratory had  been  transferred  to  the  New  York  University 
on  conditions  which  had  since  been  violated  in  important 
particulars.  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  since  denied, 
in  formal  statements,  both  that  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty w^as  conditional  to  a  degree  that  interfered  with 
the  complete  control  of  it  by  tlie  authorities  of  the  New 
York  University,  and  also  that  the  six  bolting  professors 
and  their  associates  in  defection  had  any  reasonable 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction.  There  is  no  probability  that 
the  opinions  of  the  six  professors  and  the  chancellor  will 
ever  be  brought  into  agreement  in  this  matter,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  settle  questions  of  fact 
or  law,  it  is  possible  that  the  legality,  at  least,  of  ilie  chan- 
cellor's actions  may  be  determined  by  the  lawsuit  which 
the  Medical  College  Laboratory  has  brought  against  the 
university  for  the  recovery  of  iLs  former  property.  This 
property,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  building  on  EastTwent}-- 
sixth  Street,  wortirwith  its  furnishing  $150,000,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  university  in  February ,"l 897.  Hartnoiuous 
relations  seem  to  have  begun  to  be  interrupted  almost  as 
soon  as  the  property  passed. 

It  has  been  said  of  Edw^ard  Bellamy's  Looldng Baclarard 
that  it  set  a  great  many  people  to  thinking.  So  it  did, 
but,  so  far,  those  who  have  tried  to  put  the  thoughts  it 
inspired  into  practical  operation  have  all  made  bad  work 
of  it.  So  f[u-  as  appears,  efforts  to  put  Mr.  Bellamy's 
ideas  in  operation  have  now  pretty  much  ceased.  Yet 
for  a  time  they  were  very  prevalent,  and  clubs  abounded 
about  Boston  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  induce  the  approach  of  a  millennium 
on  the  Bellamy  system. 

Looldruj  Ikickward  was  a  good  book  to  read,  even  if,  as 
yet,  it  hasn't  changed  the  order  of  civilization.  It  may 
be  said  of  it.  too,  tliat  the  ideas  which  it  put  into  people's 
heads  are  still  there,  and  may  yet  be  fruitful  of  modified 
results  even  though  they  are  never  fully  realized.  The 
general  idea  of  the  book,  that  folks  ought  to  work  to- 
gether for  good,  and  that  if  they  did  they  woidd  find  a 
huge  profit  in  it,  has  too  much  tiiith  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  writings  undoubtedly  made  some  mis- 
chief, and  brought  loss^  and  disappointment  to  a  good 
many  worthy  and  enthusiastic  persons.  Yet  no  one  thinks 
of  him  as  a  inischievous  man  or  a  demagogue.  The  piir- 
ity  of  his  purposes  has  never  been  questioned,  and  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  have  merely  found  entertainmeiit 
in  his  writings  think  of  him  with  regard,  and  regret  his 
early  death.  "^He  was  born  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1850,  and  was  the  son  of  a  I^aptist  minister.  Look- 
ing Backtcard  was  published  in  1888,  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  sale  of  as  many  as  a  million  copies.  His  last 
book,  Equ(dity,  is  reported  to  have  sold  well  too,  but  the 
general  verdict  is  that  it  is  a  good  deal  less  interesting 
than  its  predecessor,  and  that  it  does  not  make  up  in  in- 
structiveness  for  what  it  lacks  in  entertainment. 

Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  lias  made 
a  good  many  persons  angry  by  the  opinions  attributed  to 
him  about  the  rest  of  the  Americans.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  is  characteristic  of  us  to  be  trifling;  that 
we  have  acquired  the  varnish  of  civilized  life  without 
having  our  natures  n^fined  ;  that  we  are  a  good-natured 
people,  gifted  with  a  fatal  optimism,  with  no  serious 
thought  of  any  of  the  grave  duties  of  life;   and  that  we 
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have  no  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  honest  and  what  is  dishonest.  "I  feel, 
with  Horace  Walpole,"  he  is  quoted,  "that  I  could  be 
proud  of  my  country  if  it  were  not  for  my  countrymen." 

That  seems  to  us  a  pretty  hard  saying,  yet  we  must  re- 
member that  it  conveys  substantially  the  same  sentiment 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  has  been  repeated- 
ly entertained  by  the  Almighty  since  he  made  the  earth. 
The  Jewish  writers  constantly  represent  the  Creator 
as  pleased  with  His  teirestrial  composition,  but  desper- 
ately out  of  humor  with  the  folks  on  it.  Professor 
Norton  has  not,  of  course,  expected  that  we  wo.uld  be 
pleased  by  his  deliverances  about  us.  We  think  no  small 
potatoes  o^f  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  in  nature  that  we  should 
like  to  be  told  that  we  are  smudges  on  the  fair  face  of  crea- 
tion. Shall  we  then  be  angry  with  him  and  call  him 
names?  A  truculent  contemporary  in  Rochester,  the  Dem- 
ocrat and  Chronicle,  suggests  "  trifling  with  him  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  tar,  a  few  feathers,  and  a  sharp-edged  rail." 
There  is  that  in  Professor  Norton  that  warrants  the  opin- 
ion that  he  would  ride  a  rail  in  a  dress  of  tar  and  feathers, 
in  the  cause  of  free  speech  and  of  what  he  believes  is 
trtith,  with  as  much  heroism  as  any  son  of  New  Eng- 
land that  ever  was  born.  But  he"^is  not  a  man  with 
whom  blackguards  would  do  w^ell  to  meddle  either  in 
print  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  he  a  man  to  be  angry  with 
because  of  any  honest  criticism  which  he  sees  fit  to 
divulge.  If  he  w^ere  a  selfish  person  or  not  a  patriot, 
it  might  be  different.  But  if  he  laments,  it  4s  not 
because  he  despises  his  country,  but  because  he  loves  it. 
We  may  hear  him  with  respect,  as  Englishmen  were  wont 
to  hear  John  Ruskin,  even  though  his  opinions  seem  to  be 
based  on  standards  which  are  not  ours,  and  in  wdiich,  on 
the  wdiole,  we  have  not  confidence.  Our  civilization  and 
our  literature  have  profited  by  his  labors  throughout  a 
long  and  diligent  life.  His  opinions  now  will  do  no  one 
any  harm,  and  may  do  some  persons  some  good.  At 
least,  they  will  be  endured  with  equanimity  by  every  one 
who  knows  him. 

That  historic  regiment,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  wdiich 
marched,  through  Baltimore  on  April  19,  and  shed  some 
of  the  first  blood  of  the  civil  war,  has  new  associations 
with  Baltimore  now.  It  was  invited  to  stop  there  on 
its  w-ay  South,  and  receiving  permission  from  the  War 
Department,  it  accepted.  It  did  not  stop  long,  but  it  had 
a  great  time.  Baltimore  turned  out  to  meet  it,  and  it 
marched  across  the  city  from  station  to  station  through 
streets  lined  with  cheering  multitudes,  whose  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  have  no  limitations  save  those  of  physical 
strength.  The  Mayor  addressed  the  Massachusetts  men, 
and  piesented  them  with  a  big  floral  shield  inscribed 
"  Maryland  to  Massachusetts.  Flowers,  not  Bullets.  God 
bless  you  and  bring  you  safely  home."  To  each  soldier, 
too,  was  given  a  ration  of  selected  food  in  an  ornamental 
lunch-box  inscribed  with  hospitable  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments, among  them  this,  "May  the  memory  of  1861  be 
effaced  by  the  w^elcome  of  1898." 

Dr.Sven  IIedin,the  Swxnlish  traveller,  of  whose  extended 
and  remarkable  travels  in  Central  Asia  there  has  already 
been  published  some  preliminary  account,  has  lately 
been  to  London  to  receive  the  gold  medal  voted  to  him 
by  the  Geog'raphical  Society,  and  the  fellow  of  which 
goes  to  Lieutenant  Peary.  Dr.  Iledin's  full  narrative  of  his 
explorations  and  adventures  is  finished  as  written,  and 
the  English  translation  of  it  is  now^  being  made.  It  will 
appear  before  long,  and  will  be  published  in  this  country 
by  the  Harpers. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  out  of  a  recent  letter  from  Shang- 
hai, China: 

Everything  here  in  China  is  war  just  now.  Onr  U.  S.  fleet  sailed  for 
Manila  four  days  ago,  and  of  course  I  am  exceedingly  anxious.  Allan 
is  going  to  have  special  duty  of  countermining  for  torpedoes,  which 
maybe  a  compliment  to  his  superior  knowledge  on  the  subject;  but  I 
wrote  to  him  yesterday  that  I  would  much  prefer  him  to  be  a  fool  and 
stay  at  home  with  me. 

Allan  w^as  doubtless  glad  he  went.  We  know^  now  that, 
whether  or  not  he  couiUermined,  he  was  not  hurt. 

The  reference  in  the  Weekly  of  May  21  to  the  anti- 
qinty  of  the  expression  "are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be," 
has  stirred  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  to  trace  that  expression 
back  to  a  Parliamentary  use  much  earlier  than  either  here- 
tofore cited.     He  writes: 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  other  members  of  the  patriot  party  were  ad- 
vocating in  Parliament,  during  April  and  May,  1021,  additional  liber- 
ties for  the  colony  which  they  were  then  establishing  in  Virginia,  and 
defending  tiie  liberties  of  the  sul)ject  from  the  encroacliments  ol  the 
crown,  witli  especial  reference  to  free  lishing  ou  the  New  England 
coast  ;  l)ut  James  I.  put  a  stop  to  their  proceeding  in  June  by  prorogu- 
ing Parliament  to  November,  and  by  arresting  Sandys  and  some  of  his 
party  friends. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  in  November,  it  xjromptly  protested 
against  the  arrest  of  these  members  during  the  recess,  and  the  final  re- 
sult of  tills  was  the  celebrated  protestation  of  Deceml)er  18  (28),  1021, 
wliich  contains  the  expression  ''every  member  of  the  House  hath — and 
of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  ,speeeJi,''  etc. 

It  may  be  that  this  expression  can  be  traced  farther  back  than  this, 
but  its  connection  with  this  republic  was  tirst  recorded  on  the  page  of 
the  Commons  Journal,  which  was  torn  out  by  James  I.  on  January  9, 
1022  (N.  S.),  which  act  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  thought 
"  the  best  thing  that  has  hapi)ened  in  the  interest  of  Spain  since  Luther 
began  to  preach  heresy  a  hundred  years  ago  "  ;  but  Gondomar  was  mis- 
taken. If  he  could  have  read  the  handwriting  on  tlie  wall,  he  would 
have  seen  the  same  influences  which  inspired  those  patriots  to  use  this 
expression  in  their  protest  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  after- 
wards cause  our  forefatliers  to  do  likewise  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  airain  to  inspire  its  use  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  the  recent  resolutions  of  Congress  about  Cuba. 

War  has  not  been  used  to  be  considered  an  efhcient 
promoter  of  domestic  life,  but  certainly  marriage  is,  and 
war— this  present  Yanko-Spanko  war,  at  least— seems  de- 
cidedly a  promoter  of  marriage.  We  have  i-ead  repeated- 
ly of  recruits  who  have  had  short  furloughs  to  get  mar- 
ried in;  we  have  read  of  persons,  not  themselves  personally 
concerned  hi  the  existing  hostilities,  who  have  plunged 
into  matrimony  because  their  relatives  were  plunging  into 
war.  Then,  most  conspicuous  of  all,  is  the  case  of  General 
i\Ierritt,  whose  engagement  was  announced  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Manila.  War,  in  its  threat  of  pros- 
pective absence,  seems  to  make  the  heartbeat  with  a  per- 
emptory fondness.  There  will  be  a  whole  crop  of  Span- 
ish war  alliances  for  the  romancers  to  trace  and  record 
before  existing  agitations  are  over.  -        E.  S.  Martin. 
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"NEVER   TOUCHED    HER!"-TIIE   "DETROIT"   SILENCES    CARMELO    BATTERY    AND    COMES    OUT    UNSCATHED. 


Dust  from  cYplodinj^  Shells. 


'  Detroit  "  hi<l<len  bv  Smoke. 


'  Amphitrite"  (heliind  "Iowa"). 


THE  ATTACK    ON    MORRO. 


THE    BOMBARDMENT    OF    SAN    JUAN    DE    PORTO    RICO,   MxiY   12,  1898. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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A    YANKEE     IN     SPAIN. 


IV.— WITH  THE  TROOPS  BOUND  FOR  CUBA. 

BY  POULTNEY  B  I  GE  LO  W.-I  LLU  S  T  R  AT  E  D  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


IT  was  between  Vitoria  and  Burgos  that  an  accident 
to  one  of  our  bikes  forced  us  to  take  train  to  the 
next  town  which  promised  a  repair  shop.  It  was 
dusk,  and  the  train  was  behind  its  time— to  which 
two  circumstances  I  owe  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
railway  trips  of  my  life.  As  tlie  Ion,":  creaking  concat- 
enation of  dirty  cars  drew  up  at  our  little  station,  every 
window  showed  soldiers  peering  eagerly  out  into  the 
twilight.  This  was  just  what  we  wanted.  But  officers 
alighted,  so  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  and  commenced 
inspecting  the  third-class  carriages  to  see  if  no  one  had 
deserted  between  the  stations.  I  had  no  mind  to  risk 
anything  by  asking  questions;  so,  tipping  the  wink  to  my 
companions,  we  disappeared  behind  the  last  carriage  of 
the  train,  and  w^aited  until  the  signal  to  start  had  sounded. 
We  heard  the  doors  banging  and  the  whistle  sound. 
Then  w^e  made  a  dash  for'  the  foot-board  of  the  nearest 
third-class  carriage,  and  when  the  train  had  attained  full 
headway  we  showed  our  heads  to  a  earful  of  Spanish 
riflemen,  and  were  at  once  made  free  of  their  mess — that 
is  to  say,  dragged  bodily  into  their  midst.  We  did  not 
open  conversation  by  boasting  of  our  citizenship  at  honie. 
For  the  moment  we  were  content  that  our  reputation 
should  rest  under  a  cloud,  and  we  therefore  told  them 
that  we  had  just  come  from  London,  and  were  on  a 
bicycling  tour  to  Madrid.  At  once  their  hearts  opened 
to  us,  and  also  their  havei-sacks.  They  w^ere  soldiers,  they 
said,  and  could  sympathize  with  us  in  the  hardsliips  be- 
fore us.  They  otfered  us  their  skins  of  wine,  and  we,  in 
turn,  treated  them  to  cigarettes,  and  to  some  chocolate  that 
had  given  two-thirds  of  our  party  a  violent  attack  of  in- 
digestion. 

The  Spanish  third-class  carriage  is  eminently  sociable. 
The  seats;,  to  be  sure,  face  one  another,  as  in  England,  but 
the  partitions  between  the  different  compartments  are  no 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  and  thus  a  whole  car-load  of 
sixty-odd  can  make  merry  together  as  one  company. 

The  wine -skin  passed*^  from  mouth  to  mouth  several 
times  at  short  intervals,  and  of  course  we  excited  much 
merriment  by  our  clumsy  efforts  to  pour  the  thin  stream 
of  wine  down  our  throats  wiiile  holding  the  skin  at  arm's- 
length.  Whenever  the  wine  squirted  into  our  eyes  or 
down  our  necks  there  was,  of  course,  a  shout  of  laughter, 
in  wdiich  we  all  joined. 

Spain  is  the  country  of  cheap  wine,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  insidiously  strong.  There  being  little  else  to  do  but 
to  drink  one  another's  health,  and  to  laugh  at  our  clumsy 
attempts  to  squirt  a  stream  into  our  mouths  at  long  range, 
no  wonder  that  we  soon  became  convivial,  and  let  ourselves 
loose  after  the  manner  of  grown-up  boys  generally. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  rifleman  of  the  Second  Battalion— 
Bodrigues,  he  said,  his  name  was.  We  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, in  evidence  of  which  he  volunteered  a  song,  which 
he  regarded  as  replete  Avith  tender  emotion.  Love  is  the 
monopoly  of  no  single  country,  and  the  song  of  love  is  the 
one  in  which  has  been  displayed  the  highest  lyrical  capa- 
city of  poets  and  composers,  from  Apollo  and  Sappho  to 


SECOND    BATTALION    SPANISH    FUSILEERS    LEAVING 

VALLA DOLID    FOR    CUBA,   MARCH    19,  1S9B. 
Willi  these  Men  we  rode  Six  Hours  in  a  tlnrd-class  Catriage. 


Tom  Moore  and  Gounod.  Rodrigues  was  doing  his  best, 
and  his  fellow-warriors  listened  with  admiration,  watch- 
ing us  meanwhile  for  signs  of  appreciation.  It  was  a 
wailing  nasal  sort  of  a  song,  such  as  the  blacks  of  South 
Africa  sing  all  day  long;  it  is  heard  in  the  Moorish  bazars, 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  edges  of  India.  The 
Bulgarian  shepherd  sings  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
a!id  I  have  heard  its  refrain  in  the  tea-houses  of  Kyoto  and 
Peking.  It  is,  in  short,  the  song  of  the  savage  the  world 
over.  It  has  disappeared  gradually  from  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  but  lingers  obstinately 
among  those  whose  blood  is  tinged  with  that  of  the 
gypsy  and  the  Moor.  Rodrigues  was  from  Toledo,  the 
old  Moorish  stronghold,  and  his  looks  did  not  belie  him. 
As  I  watched  his  swarthy  features  in  the  fitful  light  of 
the  feeble  lamp,  I  realized  that  the  uniform  he  wore  was 


FRONTIER    GIIAHD   AT    SPANISH    RAILWAY   STATION. 

He  wears  the  national  Basque  Tani  o'  Shanter,  and  a  Military  Cloak 
niucli  like  that  of  the  United  States  Army. 


but  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization,  after  all.  He  would  have 
looked  and  felt  more  at  home  with  a  turban  on  his  head 
and  a  belt  full  of  pistols  and  knives.  That  evening  I  pre- 
ferred to  be  his  friend  rather  than  his  enemy. 

There  was  a  guitar  somewhere  in  the  background,  which 
strummed  a  mechanical  sort  of  minor.      The  performer 
appeared  to  be  asleep — perhaps  he  was.     Indeed,  there  is 
a  quality  to  this  savage  music  which  makes  all  accom- 
paniment a  mere  matter 
of  a  minor  strum  on  one 
key,  or  the  beating  of  a 
tomtom  with    the   occa- 
sional click  of  a  Castanet. 
No    American     fiimiliar 
with  our  people  of  Afri- 
can descent  will  be  sur- 
prised   at    the    popidar 
music  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

There  was  a  chorus  to 
the  song  of  Rodrigues, 
and  it  was  sung  w^ith 
force  by  the  whole  car- 
load, so  that  it  must  have 
penetrated  to  the  loco- 
motive. Then  our  turn 
came,  and  we  put  for- 
ward our  tenor,  who 
treated  them  to  a  bit  of 
melody  that  had  drawn 
thunderous  applause 

from  crowded  houses  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  George  sang  his 
sweetest,  and  his  audi- 
ence listened  to  him  with 
the  characteristic  cour- 
tesy of  the  Castilian  sol- 
dier. George  was  even 
applauded — faintly,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  enough  to 
show  that  the  company 
cherished  no  grudge  on 
account  of  the  music  he 
had  perpetrated.  It  was 
evident  that  George's 
music,  whatever  it  might 
be  to  the  degenerate  ears 
in  the  great  capitals,  w\as 
not  up   to  the  level  of 

the  savage  simplicity  demanded  by  the  occupants  of  a 
third-class  carriage  betw^een  Vitoria  and  Burgos. 

To  take  the  taste  of  our  tenor's  song  away,  my  w\a,rrior 
neighbor  opposite— Domingo  was  his  name— jumped  up 
on  to  his  bench  and  gave  us  a  national  song  and  dance. 
The  song  was  of  the  Madrid  cafe-chantant  kind,  and  the 
dance  of  that  ambiguous  variety  known  as  the  danse  du 
ventre.  Domingo  was  from  Madrid,  and  acted  his  part 
with  much  spirit,  drawing  furious  applause  from  the  de- 
lighted audience.  We  had  intended  telling  Domingo  that 
two  of  our  parly  had  been  engaged  for  the  principal  parts 
in  the  leading  opera  company  of  England.  It  was  well 
we  did  not.  Domingo  would  have  despised  the  musical 
taste  of  London. 

I  asked  Rodrigues,  in  a  lull  between  the  songs  and  wine- 
skins, W'here  his  regiment  was  going. 

"They  say  that  we  are  bound  for  Granada — but  we 
know  what  that  means." 

"  What?"  I  asked,  innocently,  pretending  not  to  know 
what  he  meant. 

"Cuba!"  was  his  laconic  answer,  full  of  eloquent 
pathos. 

"  But  are  you  not  delighted  to  go  and  fight  for  your 
country,  and  get  medals,  and  come  back  covered  with 
glory?" 

He  smiled  bitterly,  and  the  subject  sobered  him  at  once. 
He  talked  freely  to  all  within  range  of  his  voice,  making 
no  attempt  to  keep  his  remarks  for  the  stranger  alone. 
His  views  were  obviously  shared  by  his  comrades,  for 
they  not  merely  made  no  protest  to  what  he  said,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  nodded  assent  here  and  there,  or  even  added 
corroborative  testimony. 

"If  you  would  give  me  your  clothes  and  take  mine,  I 
would  slip  over  into  France,  and  leave  all  the  medals  and 
glory  to  you,  or  to  any  one  who  w^ants  them." 

This  produced  affirmative  grins  and  nods  all  around, 
and  several  made  the  motions  of  taking  off  their  jackets 
and  oifering  them  to  us.  But  even  then  our  affection  for 
them  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  embark  for  Cuba 
as  their  substitutes.  Besides,  it  would  have  looked  badly 
on  the  record  had  we  turned  up  at  Havana  to  discover 
that  our  first  duty  was  to  shoot  at  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
That  morning's  papers  had  informed  us  thatw^ar  was  im- 
minent, and  I  was  more  concerned  wiih  getting  safely  out 
of  Spain  by  way  of  Paris  than  xid  Havana.  Besides,  I 
pointed  out  to  my  Spanish  friends  that  I  had  but  the  dress 
of  a  cyclist,  and  they  would  surely  be  caught  in  such  a 
rig,  even  if  they  knew  how  to  bike,  which  they  did  not. 

Rodrigues  was  a  bit  dashed  by  all  this.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  even  if  he  and  two  of  his  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  in  our  clothes,  there  was 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  we  should  have  but  a  brief 
career  in  the  Spanish  army.  The  next  day  would  prob- 
ably find  us  with  our  backs  to  a  wall,  shot  as  spies. 

"See  that  man  there,"  said  Rodrigues;  "his  brother 
died  of  the  fever  in  Havana,  and  now  he  is  going  too. 
He  won't  be  long  on  his  legs.  We  all  go  out  there,  but 
nobody  comes  back,  excepting  the  poor  wretches  shaken 
to  pieces  with  the  fever.  They  say  we  have  50,000  men 
dead  or  dying  of  the  fever.  WhereVer  I  go  I  find  people 
in  mourning  for  their  relatives  who  have  been  drafted  to 
Cuba.  I  would  not  mind  this  dirty  dog's  life  of  a  soldier 
if  all  had  to  serve — rich  and  poor  alike.  But  no — the  rich 
buy  themselves  a  substitute  and  stay  at  home,  so  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  army  is  made  up  of  the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  dirty,  and  the  most  vicious  part  of  the  people." 
My  friend  was  obviously  of  superior  breeding  and  edu- 
cation, and  explained  to  me  that  his  family  w^as  impover- 
ished, and  could  not  afford  the  300  pesetas  necessary  for 


the  purchase  of  his  release.  Consequently  for  three 
years  this  young  man  must  remain  in  the  ranks,  amid 
social  surroundings  revolting  to  him,  forced  to  be  com- 
panion with  a  i)easantry  little  superior  to  cattle  in  general 
intelligence,  and,  finally,  forced  to  serve  out  of  his  country 
in  a  cause  wholly  indifferent  to  him,  where  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  shot,  or,  in  any  case,  suffer  permanent 
disability  bv  reason  of  the  fever.     1  have  had  that  fever, 

and  speak  feelingly. 

Then  Domingo  opened 
out  a  big  parcel,  which 
proved  to  be  his  military 
tnivelling-baggage.  All 
the  outfit  was  tied  up 
in  a  big  "bandanna," 
stamped  with  the  red 
and  yellow  of  Spain,  and 
additionally  marked  with 
his  name  jmd  number. 
As  he  opened  his  kit  lie 
told  me  that  he  and  his 
mates  suffered  much  at 
night  with  the  cold;  that 
they  were  insufficiently 
provided  for,  excepting 
in  w^arm  weather.  This 
I  could  well  understand 
after  an  inspection  of 
their  kit. 

Brushes  were  the  most 
conspicuous  articles  of 
their  military  baggage. 
I  was  shown  a  hair- 
brush, another  for  black- 
ing, another  for  clothes, 
and  yet  another  for  pol- 
ishing the  boots.  Then 
there  was  a  piece  of 
wood  so  slit  as  to  be 
used  for  the  cleaning  of 
buttons,  and  of  course 
another  brush  for  clean- 
ing these.  1  looked  in 
vain  for  a  tooth-brush. 
I  presume  my  friend 
wore  all  the  under- 
clothing allowed  him  by 
the  government,  for  the 
nights  w^ere  freezing 
cold.  The  only  clothing 
I  could  discover  in  his  kit  consisted  of  a  coarse  cotton 
jacket  and  trousers  for  working- dress.  The  brushes 
were  of  the  flabbiest  kind,  whose  alleged  bristles  were  no 
stronger  than  oakum.  The  government  may  have  paid 
for  real  brushes,  in  which  case  a  handsome  profit  must 
have  been  reaped  by  some  contractor. 

Rodrigues  and  Domingo  were  agreed  that  the  Spanish 
soldier  was  not  treated  as  he  should  be  as  regards  the 
interior  economy.  His  parade  uniform  is  showy,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  must  remain  satisfied  with  that.  The  gov- 
ernment has  money  enough  for  the  purpose 4^^)f  enrolling, 
uniforming,  arming,  and  shipping  to  Cuba,  but  the  detail 
of  proper  food  and  proper  clothing  appears  to  be  left  to 
the  casual  philanthropist.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  bad  outfit  of  these  men,  bound  for  the  seat  of  war, 
with  the  ordinary  kit  of  a  British  private,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  American  cavalryman.  And  yet  these  were  picked 
troops,  riflemen  or  sharp-shooters.  There  were  in  the 
same  carriage  some  dragoons  of  a  crack  regiment,  with 
a  very  showy  uniform.  But  their  kit  indicated  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  either  indifference  or  something 
Avorse. 

When  we  halted  at  a  station  our  friends  crowded  to  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  w^e  took  no  particular  pains  lo 
make  our  presence  known.  On  the  contrary, wdien  at  last 
the  train  slowed  up  at  our  destination  in  the  middle  of 
the  night, we  carefully  dropped  off  on  the  side  that  con- 
cealed us  from  the  railway  oflficials,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  particular  troops. 

PoULTNEY   BiGELOW. 
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HOW   THE    MONITOKS    BEHAVE    IN    A   SEA— THE    "TERKOK"   KEEPING    UP    WITH    THE    PROCESSION. 
Drawn  by  Caulton  T.  Ciiai'man,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weickly"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Flket.— [See  Pagi-:  538.] 


NEWS    FROM  THE   KLONDIKE. 

[Special  Corrkspondp:nce  of  "Harpkr's  Weekly."] 

Dawson  City,  Yukon  Provisional  District, 
March  12,  18U8. 

EVERYBODY  seemed  happy  at  Lake  Lindeman, 
singing  at  tlieii-  work.  When  a  boat  was  ready 
to  be  launched  every  one  turned  in  to  help;  for 
some  had  to  be  carried  some  distance  to  water. 
And  when  a  boat  departed  it  was  with  shouts  of  good 
wishes  and  a  fusillade  of  revolver-shots.  Nails  were  in 
great  demand,  bringing  one  dollar  a  pound;  likewise  pitch, 
which  commanded  the  same.  A  few  days  before,  in  order 
to  finish  a  boat,  a  man  gave  fifteen  dollars  for  two  pounds 
of  pitch.     No  one  would  sell  lumber  at  all. 

Many  parties  ^vere  selling  out  and  going  back  even  from 
here.  The  last  of  September  it  snowed  six  inches,  and 
continued  snowing  a  little  each  day.  We  had  to  work 
under  an  aw^ning.  At  Crater  Lake  there  were  said  to  be 
snow-drifts  twenty  feet  deep.  Still  the  people  w^ere  com- 
ing, it  being  estiniated  that  a  hundred  outfits  w^ere  on  the 
trail  this  side  tiie  summit,  as  compared  with  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  two  weeks  before. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  snow  wxnit  off.  Our  boat 
was  not  finished  until  Octobers,  on  account  of  a  week's 
illness.  She  was  helped  down  to  the  lake,  and  next  day 
we  loaded  the  goods  into  iier. 

She  stood  23  feet  over  all;  6  feet  l)eam;  bottom,  30 
inches  by  16  feet;  draught,  18  inches  wuth  1500  pounds  of 
cargo. 

We  got  started  on  the  6th,  amid  a  salvo  of  revolver- 
shots.  The  lake  was  as  smooth  as  glass— what  Brown 
called  an  "  ash  breeze."  So  we  gave  her  the  ash  oars  until 
a  real  breeze  sprung  up,  hoisted  sprit-sail,  and  in  a  short 
while  were  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  several  other 
boats  were  al)Out  to  be  lined  through  into  Lake  Ben- 
nett. It  raised  a  great  load  of  anxiety  from  our  minds 
to  have  our  little  boat  carry  her  load  so  well;  above 
all,  even  when  loaded,  she  responded  to  the  oars  in  a 
way  that  delighted  Brown.  This  proved  a  great  advan- 
tage on  the  river,  for  we  were  enabled  to  gain  a  week 
on  boats  that  left  Lindeman  and  Bennett  ahead  of  us. 
Between  Tagisli  Lake  and  Stew^art  River  alone  we  over- 
took and  passed  twenty-five  boats. 

While  we  were  unloading,  a  man  leading  some  horses 
with  packs  came  down  the  bank  of  the  lake.  There  was 
something  familiar  about  him.  A  second  glance  revealed 
Burnham,  of  Forest  and  Stream,  who  I  supposed  was  on 
the  Skaguay  Trail,  and  told  him  so,  whereupon  I  learned 
that  here,  on  Lindeman,  was  the  end  of  the  Sknguay 
Trail!  Thirty-one  miles  from  Dyea  md  Chilkoot;  forty- 
five  miles  to  Skaguay  md  White  Pass! 

The  opening  of  the  White  Pass  as  a  summer  trail  was 
not  a  blunder,  it  was  a  crime.  When  the  British  Yukon 
Company  was  advertising  the  White  Pass  Trail  and  boom- 
ing its  town-site  and  railway  proposition,  the  trail  was  not 
cut  out  beyond  the  summit  of  the  pass.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  trail,  and  there  has  been  since  no  trail,  but 
something  that  they  have  called  a  trail,  marked  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  three  thousand  horses,  and  by  the  shatter- 
ed health  and  the  shattered  hopes  and  fortunes  of  scores 
— nay,  hundreds — of  men.  Captain  Moore,  whose  alleged 
town-site  rights  the  British  Yukon  Company  acquired, 
supposed  the  trail  ought  to  come  out  at  the  Windy  Arm 


of  Tagish,  The  Exploration  Party  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, proceeding  the  natural  course,  went  by  way  of 
Touche  Lake  into  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  that  there  was  the  trail,  established 
the  custom-house  at  the  outlet  of  Tagish.  What  switched 
it  around,  not  even  direct  to  Bennett,  but  midway  of 
Lindeman,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Burnham's  party  of  five,  seeing  that  all  could  not  get 
through,  undertook  to  put  two  through  with  full  outfits, 
and  this  was  the  last  load.  They  were  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney in  four  canvas  canoes,  two  canoes  loaded  as  freight- 
boats  being  taken  in  tow  by  the  others.  The  story  of  the 
Skaguay  Trail  will  never  be  written  by  one  person.  It  is 
a  series  "of  individual  experiences,  each  unique,  and  there 
are  as  many  stories  as  there  were  men  on  the  trail.  How 
much  of  the  awful  destruction  of  horses  was  caused  by 
the  trail,  and  how  much  by  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of 
the  packers,  will  never  be  known.  One  outfit  killed  as 
many  as  thirty-seven  horses,  and  there  were  others  that 
equalled  or  surpassed  that  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Black  Hills  man,  no  other  than  he  of  the  buckskins,  at 
whom  some  smiled  aboard  the  steamer,  packed  alone  with 
three  horses  tw^enty-four  hundred  pounds  from  the  "  Foot 
of  the  Hill "  to  Bennett  in  eighteen  days.  Each  night,  no 
matter  how  tired,  he  put  his  horses'  feet  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  washed  the  mud  oif  their  legs  and  dried  them,  and 
washed  their  backs  with  salt  water.  He  came  through 
when  the  trail  was  at  its  w^orst,  and  sold  horses  at  Bennett 
for  a  fair  sum.  He  was  one  of  the  odd  dozen  passengers 
of  the  IdandevH  second  trip  that  reached  Dawson  with 
complete  outtits. 

The  attempt  to  blast  the  rock  out  of  the  trail  ended  in 
a  fizzle.  The  giant  powder  ordered  from  Juneau  went 
back  unused,  and  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Skaguay 
journalist  came  to  naught,  while  the  only  real  work  was 
done  by  the  miners  themselves  in  corduroying.  Half-way 
in  on  the  trail  goods  were  given  away,  the  unfortunate 
owners  having  neither  money  nor  strength  to  pack  them 
either  ahead  or  back,  and  the  trail  being  in  such  terrible 
condition  that  outfits  not  only  had  no  sale  value,  but  could 
hardly  be  accepted  as  a  gift. 

At  "Lindeman  there  were  comparatively  few  boats  sold, 
each  party  generally  building  its  own.  At  Bennett,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  a  saw-mill,  boats  were  built  by  contract, 
the  prices  fetched  going  from  $250  to  in  certain  instances  as 
hitrh  as  »f600.  Passage  could  be  secuied  to  Dawson  for 
|50  light;  with  small  outfit,  $125.  Hardly  half  the  num- 
ber of  outfits  got  off  daily  from  Bennett  that  w^ent  from 
Lindeman. 

Having  made  connection  witii  the  Skaguay  Trail,  our 
journey  down  the  Yukon  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  We  were  on  the  thoroughfare,  not  without  some 
peril  on  account  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  last  piece, 
which  a  less  easily  handled  boat  than  a  bateau  could  hard- 
ly avoid,  and  on  which  a  boat  or  two  had  recently  been 
smashed.  The  bateau's  behavior  in  rough  water  in  this 
very  thoroughfare  gave  us  courage  at  the  canyon  and 
AVhite  Horse. 

On  the  9th  of  Octol)er,  with  a  fleet  of  other  boats,  we 
got  away  from  the  head  of  Bennett,  before  a  scudding 
breeze. 

Dawson  was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Grub  was  unde- 
niably short;  the  stores  were  offering  none  for  sale;  those 
who  had  put  in  their  orders  in  the  spring  had  been  cut 
short;  hundreds  had  come  far  down  the  river  Avith  insuf- 


ficient outfits  or  with  none  at  all  There  would  be  certain 
starvation.  Four  or  five  hundred  had  gone  down  the 
river  to  the  grub  supjily  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  hundreds 
more  were  waiting  for  the  river  to  close  before  starting 
for  the  outside  world,  while  scores,  already  short  of  pro- 
visions and  without  means  of  getting  more,  had  already 
started  by  boats  and  canoes  up  the  river,  or  with  sleds  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  shore  ice.  The  river  was  expected  to 
close  at  any  moment,  making  it  suicidal  for  more  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  even  Circle  City  by  boat.  Those  who  got 
out  with  hand-sleds  were  in  great  danger  also,  setting  out 
on  a  trip  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  never  undertaken 
before  except  by  those  equipped  in  the  best  manner  with 
dogs  and  fur  robes.  One  or  two  left  with  packs  on  their 
backs.  Flour,  which  the  stores  were  short  of,  had  been 
selling  at  one  hundred  and  twxnity-five  dollars  a  sack  of 
forty-nine  pounds  weight.  It  was  no  longer  "Who  are 
you?"  but  "  How  many  sacks  of  flour?"  Old  acquaint- 
ances greeted  those  coming  in  from  outside  not  with 
"  How'are  you?"  but  "  Have  you  got  your  grub?"  There 
were  many  cases  of  theft,  and  caches  had  to  be  guarded. 
One  man  had  been  shot  robbing  a  cache.  That  was  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  29th  of  October,  when  I  reached 
Dawson. 

The  story  of  how  the  shortage  came  about,  and  of  the 
exciting  time  that  followed  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
boats  would  not  get  up  with  even  their  usual  cargoes, 
may  be  told  as  follows.  It  is  one  well  illustrating  the 
conditions  under  which  we  live  in  this  inaccessible  region, 
and  which  may  be  expected  to  be  repeated  until  the  pres- 
ent transportation  companies  have  been  supplanted  by 
others  more  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  Y'ukon. 

There  are  two  principal  trading  companies  on  the  Yu- 
kon. The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  monopolized 
the  trade  of  the  miners  and  Indians,  until  the  formation  of 
its  formidable  rival,  the  North  American  Trading  and 
Transportation  Company.  Each  of  these  companies  has 
a  fleet  of  light-draught  steamers,  with  which  the  various 
forts  along  the  river  are  supplied  by  way  of  St.  Michaels, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  A.  C.  Company  had  al- 
w-ays  been  in  favor  with  the  miners,  and  the  new  com- 
pany had  failed  to  supplant  it  in  popular  esteem.  When 
the  strike  was  made  on  Bonanza  Creek  on  the  Klon- 
dike, ten  miles  above  Fort  Reliance,  both  companies  built 
large  stores  and.  warehouses  at  the  new  town  of  Dawson. 
When  the  miners  came  to  put  in  their  orders  for  the  year's 
outfits,  the  more  favorable  prices  of  the  N.  A.  T.  Company 
induced  them  to  forswear  their  allegiance,  the  A.  C.  Com- 
pany receiving  only  a  small  number,  while  its  rival  was 
simply  overwhelmed,  the  money  being  paid  in  advance 
and  the  orders  guaranteed. 

The  N.  A.  T.  had  advertised  extensively  for  the  Klon- 
dike trade.  They  advised  the  river  route  as  the  best  and 
safest,  and  assured  intending-  miners  that  there  was  and 
w^ould  be  nothing  lacking  of  either  necessities  or  luxuries, 
at  reasonable  prices,  particularly  setting  forth  that  "  there 
is  now  no  more  danger  of  starvation."  They  added  the 
Hamilton  to  their  other  steamers,  the  Weave  ^w^  the  Healy. 
The  Ilainilton  w^as  advertised  as  guaranteed  to  receive  the 
passengers  of  the  Cle'i^ela7id,h\\\,iou.Y^i\y9,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  at  St.  Michaels  the  IlamiUon  pulled  out, 
ran  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  she  took  aboard 
twenty-seven  passengers  of  the  A.  C.  boat  Excelsior,  re- 
ceiving therefor  $90  for  each  passenger,  and  started  up 
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river.  Tliese  were  passengers  that  were  to  have  gone  on 
the  steamboat  Alice.  The^IImnilf on, with  127  passengers, 
all  told,  started  up  the  river,  and  got  as  far  as  the  "flats 
of  the  Yukon,  eighty  miles  below  Circle  011}%  where  she 
claimed  the  low  water  would  not  allow^  her  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. She  dropped  down  the  river,  taking  some  of  the 
passengers  as  far  as  Meneck,  others  to  St.  Michaels,where 
they  hoped  to  get  inside.  Sixty  passengers  of  the  Cleve- 
land had  bought  for  the  sum  of  $12,000  a  small  steamer, 
called  the  St.  Michaels,  from  the  mission,  and  loaded  her 
and  a  scow  with  thirty-five  tons  of  provisions.  The  Jleali/. 
Captain  Barr,  arriving,  they  picked  a  volunteer  crew  of 
sixteen  men,  and  started  the  St.  Michaels  up  river,  while 
the  rest  went  aboard  the  Ilealy  and  started  also.  At  the 
flats  of  the  Yukon  the  Ilealy  stopped.  The  A,  C.  boat 
Alice  arrived  at  the  dock  at  Fort  Yukon  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  boats  remained  there  two  or  three  days,  during 
which  the  captains  of  both  boats  w^ent  out  in  skiffs  over 
the  flats,  made  soundings,  and  reported  that  on  account  of 
the  low  water  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  no  farther. 
Captain  Barr  ordered  every  passenger  with  his  baggage 
off  his  boat.  He  told  them  they  were  at  their  destination, 
his  part  of  the  contract  was  completed,  and  they  might  go 
to  cutting  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  a  large  emergency  cache 
they  were  about  to  build.  Grub  was  offered  for  sale 
to  passengers  at  Dawson  prices,  and  a  lot  w\as  disposed 
of.  The  contract,  as  stated  by  Captain  Barr,  was  that 
the  company  was  not  to  take  the  passengers  farther  than 
the  river  was  navigable.  He  had  the  deckdiands  put  ashore 
the  baggage  of  several  wiio  refused  to  go  off  the  boat. 
The  two  boats  spent  several  days  unloading,  and  made 
ready  to  sail.  There  were  about  thirty  of  the  St.  Michaels 
people  who  wanted  to  go  back  and  meet  their  boat,  and 
about  as  many  more  who  w^anted  to  get  to  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river.  Barr  demanded  that  they  should  pay  fare, 
whereupon  guns  were  pulled  by  the  indignant  miners, 
and  bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted.  Captain  Barr 
thereupon  told  these  they  could  go  back  until  they  met 
the  St.  Michaels,  which  they  did,  and  these  got  as  far  as 
Circle  City.  The  Alice  followed  the  Ilealy  down  the  river, 
leaving  most  of  her  passengers  at  Fort  Yukon. 

Tappan  Adney. 
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BY    S.   R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  "  Lochinvar,"  "The  Gray  Man,"  "The  Stickit 
Minister,"'  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HUGO    GOTTFRIED,   RED    AXE    OF    THE    WOLFMARK. 

THEN  cried  Dessauer  from  the  door  to  me  as  I  stood 
thus  holding  my  father  in  my  aims: 
"Haste  you,  lad;  there  are  men  coming  across 
the  yard  with  torches.     They  are  gathering  in 
groups  about  the  door.    Now  they  are  on  the  stairs — many 
soldiers— and  with  weapons  in  their  hands!" 

And  scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  the  sound  of  the 
tramping  of  nien  in  haste  came  to  us  up  the  turret,  and 
the  door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  violently  open.  A  tui-- 
moil  of  men-at-arms  burst  in  on  us.  I  stood  yet  holding 
Gottfried  Gottfried,  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  though  I 
knew  that  he  was  dead.  But  as  one  came  forward  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  I  stooped  and  laid  my  father  gentlv 
on  his  bed. 

An  ofhcer  of  the  Black  Hussars,  fantastically  dressed 
in  their  church-yard  array,  with  skull  and  cross  bones 
slashed  in  silver  across  his  breast,  accosted  me: 

"Hugo  Gottfried,  son  of  Gottfried  Gottfried,  in  the 
name  of  ihe  Duke  Otho  and  the  State  of  the  Wolfmark  I 
arrest  you!  Also  you,  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  Chancellor 
of  the  Princedom  of  Plassenburg.  You  are  accused  as 
spies  and  enemies  of  the  commonweal.  Yield  yourselves, 
therefore,  to  me  without  condition." 

"I  am  indeed  Hugo  Gottfried,"  said  I,  "but  you  may 
see  for  yourselves  the  mission  on  wdiich  I  have  come  hith- 
er. And  for  this  hour,  at  least,  you  might  have  spared 
your  brutal  entry.     Behold!" 

I  caught  a  torch  from  the  nearest  soldier,  and  let  its  light 
shine  on  the  dead  face  of  the  fourteenth  Hereditary  Jus- 
ticer  of  the  Wolfmark. 

The  men  started  back.  The  terrible  face  of  the  dead 
affected  them  even  more  than  the  grim  face  of  the  Red 
Axe  as  they  had  seen  him  stalking  from  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  block. 

"Ah!"  said  the  officer,  not  wholly  irreverently,  "Gott- 
fried Gottfried  has  gone  now^  to  the  dark  place  to  which 
he  hath  sent  so  many.  But.  after  all,  he  is  dead— and  I 
heard  a  moid^ish  clerk  prate  the  other  day,  'Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.'  I  have  my  orders,  and  the  Duke  Otho 
waits.  Therefore  I  bid  you  follow  me,  Hugo  Gottfried 
and  Leopold  von  Dessauer." 

So,  leaving  the  body  of  my  father  lying  on  the  bed  in 
his  garret,  we  w-ere  constrained  to  follow-  our  captors  down 
the  stairs.  Across  the  court-yard  we  w^ere  hurried,  and 
through  the  Hall  of  Justice  into  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Duke. 

Otho  von  Reuss,  now^  Duke  of  the  Wolfmark,  was 
standing  erect  by  the  great  chair,  in  which,  as  my  father 
had  so  often  described  him  to  me,  Casimir  had  sat  so  many 
days,  witli  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  The  new^  Duke 
stood  up  proudly,  gazing  at  us  with  frow^ning  brows  and 
lowering,  narrowed  eyes.  Tins  was  mighty  fine,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  poor  appearance  he  had 
made  on  the  hill  above  the  Hirsh  Gasse  as  he  slunk  off 
wdien  he  saw  an  evil  cause  going  desperately  against 
him. 

"So,"  he  said,  "gentlemen  both,  I  have  caught  you 
spying  in  my  land.  You  know  what  those  have  to  expect 
who  are  thus  caught  in  hostile  territory  in  disguise." 

I  thought  it  was  as  w^ell  to  take  the  high  hand  at  once, 
especially  since  I  saw  that  humility  would  avail  us  no- 
thing at  any  rate. 

"  Before  now  I  have  seen  Otho  von  Reuss  in  hostile 
territory,  and  a  right  cowed  traitor  he  looked,"  said  I, 
boldly. 
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The  Duke  smiled  upon  me,  like  a  man  that  has  a  com- 
plete retoi-t  on  his  tongue,  but  who  is  content  for  the  pres- 
ent to  reserve  it. 

"M}'  friend,"  he  said,  suavel}^  "  I  will  reply  to  you 
presently.  I  have  a  word  to  speak  to  your  betters." 
He  turned  him  about  to  Dessauer. 
"And  what,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Plassenburg, 
think  you  of  this  masquerading?  Dignified,  is  it  not? 
And  your  wondrous  speech  in  court  that  was  to  have  done 
such  great  things!  AVill  you  be  pleased  to  nl)ide  with  us 
here  in  the  Wolfsberg?  Or  must  you  forsake  us  to  plea- 
sure the  Emperor,  Avho,  poor  man,  catinot  sleep  in  his  bed 
at  Ratisbon  till  the  eloquent  Doctor  is  come  to  cheer  him 
with  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech?" 

"Duke  Otho,"  said  Dessauer,  "my  life  is  indeed  in 
your  hands.  I  hold  it  forfeit.  A  few  years  less  or  more 
are  but  little  to  Leopold  von  Dessauer  now.  But  there  is 
one  who  will  most  bloodily  avenge  us  if  a  hair  of  our 
heads  falls  to  the  ground." 

"  Who?"  said  Otlio,  sneeringly.  "Karl  Miller's-Son,  I 
suppose.  Ah,  fool  that  you  aref  I  hold  our  poor  Karl  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand!" 

"  It  is  like  enough,"  said  Dessauer,  with  a  quick  look — 
the  look  of  a  keen  fencer  when  he  sees  an  advantage.  "  I 
have  often  enough  seen  the  palm  of  your  hand  approach 
Karl  Miller's-Son's  treasury  when  I  kept  the  moneys." 

I  saw  the  face  of  Otho  twitch  angrily.  But  he  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  command  his  temper,  sure 
of  having  that  up  his  sleeve  which  would  sufficiently  an- 
swer all  taunts. 

"  You  mist;dve  me,"  he  said,  with  more  subtlety  than  I 
had  expected  from  the  brute.  "  I  had  not  meant  to  prove 
ungrateful.  I  am  but  new^ly  come  to  my  own  here  in  the 
AVolfmark.  I  have  learned  from  your  host,  Bishop  Peter, 
liow^  precious  a  thing  forgiveness  is.  And  I  am  resolved  to 
practise  it.  There  is  a  time  to  love  and  a  lime  to  hate,  a 
time  to  w\ar  and  a  time  to  be  at  peace.  This  is  the  last 
news  I  had  from  the  holy  clerk.  So  lay  it  to  heart,  as  I 
liave  done!" 

"  Glad  am  I,"  said  Dessauer,  courteously,  as  if  lie  had 
been  turning  a  phrase  on  the  terrace  at  Plassenburg— 
"glad  am  I  that  in  your  hour  you  are  to  be  mindful  of 
old  friends,  for  lliey  are  like  old  wine,  which  grows  better 
and  mellower  with  the  years." 

"It  is  indeed  w^eli,"  said  Otho  von  Reuss,  ironically. 
"I  have  known  the  Chancellor  Dessauer  many  years, 
and  he  grows  more  honorable  and  more  wise  with  each 
year. 

"  But  now  'tis  wnth  this  young  man  that  I  would  speak," 
he  said,  changing  his  tone.  "  He  at  least  is  mine  own  ser- 
vant, and  so  1  have  other  words  for  him.  Hugo  Gottfried, 
you  remember  that  you  insulted  me,  striking  me  on  the 
face  with  a  glove,  because  I  offered  certain 'civilities  to 
a  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Plassenburg.  You 
wounded  me  in  the  arm.  Your  father,  of  whose  death  I 
liave  heard  but  now,  cast  me  forth  like  a  cur-dog  from  a 
chamber  window.  Between  you  ye  have  shamed  me,  and 
would  shame  me  w^orse— for  the  sake  of  the  murderess  of 
mine  uncle,  Duke  Casimir." 

"  Well  you  know  that  the  Lady  Helene  is  innocent 
of  that  crime,  or  of  any  other,"  said  I;  "  she  is  purer  than 
your  eyes  can  look  upon  or  your  heart  conceive.  Yet 
because  she  knows  you  for  the  foul  thing  you  are— Helene 
lies  in  your  dungeons  to-night.  I  ask  you  to  grant  me  but 
one  boon— that  I  may  die  with  her?" 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  gentlest  squire  of  dames,  defender  of 
the  oppressed,  I  have  better  things  in  store  for  you  and 
your  maid  than  that." 

He  paused  and  looked  a  long  while  at  me,  as  it  seemed 
chewing  the  cud  of  revenge  upon  that  wiiich  he  had  to 
say  to  me. 

At  last  he  came  a  step  nearer,  that  he  might  look  into 
my  eyes. 

"Hugo  Gottfried,"  he  said,  slowly,  "son  of  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  you  are  my  servant  now.  I  said  that  I  would 
forgive  you  all  for  the  sake  of  old  times  in  exile  together. 
And  now  you  and  I  are  both  again  in  our  own  land.  They 
that  kept  us  out  of  our  offices'are  dead,  and  w^e  standing 
in  their  places.  There  is  a  maid  down  there  in  the  Wolfs- 
berg dungeons  who  to-morrow  must  meet  her  doom." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
impressively. 

"  And  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the 
Dukedom,  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark,  art  the  man  who 
must  carry  out  that  doom!" 

Again  he  paused— and  the  world  seemed  instantly  to 
dissolve  into  whirling  vapor  at  his  words.  I  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  conclusion.  Yet  I  was  indubitably,  by 
my  father's  death.  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. Red  Axe  of  Thorn  I  was,  and  I  had  returned  in 
time  to  be  installed  in  mine  office,  even  as  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde  had  foretold. 

But  a  strong  thought  swelled  triumphant  in  my  heart. 
"Well,"  said  I,  looking  the  sneering  tormentor  in  the 
face,  "if  so  be  that  I  am  your  Hereditary  Justicer,  it  will 
be  long  ere  a  sentence  so  monstrous  shall  be  carried  out  by 
me.  I  will  not  slay  the  innocent  nor  pour  out  the  blood 
of  a  virgin  saint  for  a  million  deaths.  You  can  torture 
me  withall  your  hellish  engines,  and  you  will  find  that 
a  Gottfried  has  learned  how  to  suffer,  as  well  as  how 
to  make  othei'fe  suffer,  in  fourteen  generations.  As  God 
strengthens  me,  I  will  never  carry  out  your  sentence,  do 
with  me  what  you  wnll." 

"Nobly  said,  Justicer  of  the  Mark!"  said  Otho.  "1 
had  thought  of  that!  But  in  case  you  should  refuse  to  do 
your  huvful  office,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  remember 
that  I  have  other  instruments  that  mayhap  will  please  you 
less." 

He  threw  open  a  door  suddenly,  and  w^e  looked  into  an 
underground  hall,  where  a  dozen  men  were  carousing— 
Hussars  of  Death,  black-browned,  evil-faced,  slack-jow1ed 
villains,  every  man  of  them,  cruel  and  sensual.  A  blast 
of  ribald  oaths  came  sulphurously  up,  as  if  the  mouth  of 
hell  had  been  opened. 

"Listen!"  said  Duke  Otho,  with  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. ^ 

And  a  jest  struck  to  our  ears  concerning  the  prisoner — 
the  Little  Playmate — a  jest  which  sticks  in  mv  memory  to 
this  day.  Even  yet  1  'hope  to  cleave  the  je*ster  through 
the  brain,  meet  him  when  I  may. 

The  Duke  shut  the  door,  and  turned  to  me  again.  His 
eyes  narrowed  to  a  thin  line,  which  glittered  with  hate 
and  triumph. 

"  If  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the 
Mark,  refuse  to  do  your  duty,  at  the  time  appointed,  upon 


the  prisoner  condemned,-  I,  Duke  Otho,  solemnly  declare 
that  I  will  cast  your  fair  and  tender  lamb  into  that  den  of 
wolves  down  there,  to  work  their  wills  upon.  Hark  to 
them!    They  will  have  no  misgivings — no  qualms." 

Then  he  turned  to  me  airily  and  confidently. 

"Well,  my  good  Justicer,  will  you  carry  out  the  just 
and  merciful  sentence  of  the  huv^  and  baptize  your  Red 
Axe  with  the  blood  of  her  for  whose  sake  you  chose  to 
insult  and  wound  a  Duke  of  the  Mark?" 

I  turned  aw^ay,  sick  at  heart. 

"  Give  me  time.  God's  mercy — give  me  time!"  I  cried. 
"At  least  let  me  see  Helene.  1  will  give  you  my  answ^er 
to-night.     But,  first  of  all,  let  me  see  my  beloved." 

"I  am  forgiving  and  most  merciful,"  he  said.  "Ob- 
serve, I  do  not  even  cast  you  into  prison  to  make  sure  of 
you.  Go  your  w^ays"  (he  sat  dow^n  and  wrote  rapidly) ; 
'^here  is  a  pass  which  will  enable  you  to  visit  the  prisoner. 
At  midnight  I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me  that  vou  will 
fulfil  your  office." 

He  handed  me  the  paper  and  motioned  us  aw\ay. 

"  We  are  free  to  go?"  said  I,  wonderingly. 

"  Surely,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "  Are  you  not  both  my 
friends,  and  can  Otho  von  Reuss  be  forgetful  of  old  times? 
Come  and  go  at  your  pleasure.  But  be  sure  to  be  here  to 
give  me  your  answer  at  midnight  to-night — or—" 

He  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  door  he  iiad  opened, 
and  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  beat  time  to  the 
blasphemous  chorus  which  came  up  from  below. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    serpent's    BITE. 

Dazed  and  death-stiicken  by  the  horror  of  the  choice 
which  lay  before  me,  I  hastened  down  the  street,  hardly 
waiting  for  Dessauer,  who  toiled  vainly  after  me.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  or  wijere  to  turn.  I  could  not  think  or 
speak.  But  it  chanced  that  my  steps  brought  me  to  the 
house  of  the  Weiss  Thor.  Almost  w^ithout  any  will  of 
mine  own  I  found  myself  raising  the  knocker  of  tlie 
house  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm.  Sir  Respectable  in- 
stantly appeared.  I  asked  of  Inm  if  the  Lady  Ysolinde 
would  see  me— giving  my  name  plainly.  For  since  Duke 
Otho  knew^  me,  there  was  no  need  of  concealment  any 
more. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  would  receive  me. 

I  follow^ed  my  conductor,  but  not  this  time  to  the  room 
in  which  I  had  seen  her  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit. 

It  was  in  her  father's  chamber  that  I  met  the  princess. 
The  room  was  as  I  had  seen  it.  Only  there  was  no  ascetic 
old  man  with  keen  deep-set  eyes  and  receding  forehead 
to  rear  his  head  back  from  the  table  as  though  lie  would 
strike  across  it  like  a  serpent  from  its  coil. 

For  the  moment  the  room  was  empty,  but  ere  I  had 
ti^me  to  look  around,  the  curtains  moved  and  the  Lady 
Ysolinde  appeared.  Without  entering,  she  set  a  hand  on 
the  door-post,  and  stood  poised  against  the  heavy  curtain, 
w^aiting  for  me  to  speak. 

Her  face  w^as  pale,  her  nostrils  dilated.  Anger  and  scorn 
sat  wdiite  and  deadly  on  every  feature. 

"So,"  she  said,  intensely,  as  I  did  not  begin,  "you 
have  come  back  already,  most  noble  Hereditary  Justicer 
of  the  Mark.  Even  as  I  told  you— so  it  is.  You  come  to 
ask  mercy  from  the  w'oman  you  despised,  from  the  woman 
whose  love  you  refused.  You  wv3uld  beg  her  to  spare  her 
enemy.  Ere  you  go  I  shall  see  you  on  jowv  knees.  Ah, 
that  will  be  sweet!  I  have  been  on  mv  knees— can  I  be- 
lieve it?  Nay,  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I^  Ysolinde  of  Plas- 
senburg, have  pled  in  vain  to  you— to  you!" 

And  the  accent  of  chili  hatred  and  malice  turned  me  to 
stone. 

"My  lady,"  said  I,  "well  do  you  know  that  I  would 
never  ask  aught  for  my  own  life,  thougli  the  Red  Axe  were 
at  my  neck.  But  it  is  for  the  maid  I  love,  for  the  little 
child  I  carried  out  of  the  arms  of  the  man  condemned.  I 
ask  for  her  life,  who  never  wronged  you  or  any  in  all  this 
world.  You  have  heard  that  task  which  the  Duke  hath 
laid  on  me,  because  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  my  father's 
son— I  must  take  away  my  love's  sweet  life,  or  if  I  do 
not—"  I  could  proceed  no  farther  for  the  horror  which 
rose  in  my  heart. 

"I  know  it,"  she  said,  calmly;  "my  father  hath  told 
me." 

"Then,"  cried  T,  "if  the  power  lie  witli  you,  as  you 
hope  for  mercy  to  your  own  soul,  be  merciful*.  Save  the 
maiden  Helene  from  the  death  of  shame,  and  me  from  be- 
coming her  murderer!" 

"Ah,"  she  answ^ered,  with  delicatest  meditative  inflec- 
tion, "  this  is  indeed  sweet.  The  proud  are  suppliant  now^ 
The  knee  is  bent  that  W'ould  not  bend.  Hearken,  you  and 
your  puling  babe,  to  the  Princess  Ysolinde!  Were  your 
lives  in  that  glass  to  save  or  to  destrov— her  life  and  your 
suffering  to  make  or  to  break— I  would  fling  them  to  de- 
struction, even  as  I  throw  this  cup  into  the  darkness!" 

And  as  she  spoke  the  w^realhed  beaker  of  Venice  glass 
sped  out  of  the  window  and  crashed  on  the  pavement 
without. 

"Thus  w^ould  I  end  your  lives,"  she  said,  "for  the 
shame  that  you  two  put  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  weak- 
ness." 

"Lady,"  I  cried,  eagerly,  "you  do  yourself  a  wrong. 
Your  heart  is  better  than  your  word.  Do  this  deed  of 
mercy,  I  beseech  you,  if  so  be  you  can.  And  my  life  is 
yours  forever!" 

"  Your  life  is  mine,  you  say?"  cried  she.  "Aye,  and  that 
means  what  ?  The  wind  tliat  cries  about  the  house.  Your 
life  is  miiie't  It  is  a  lie!  Your  life  and  love  both  are  that 
chit's,  for  whom  you  have  despised — rejected— ME  !" 

And  I  grant  that  she  looked  noble  enough  in  her  anger, 
as  she  stood  discharging  her  w^ords  at  me  with  hissing 
directness,  like  bolts  shot  twanging  from  the  steel  cross- 
bow. 

"  And  lest  you  should  think  that  I  have  not  the  powder 
to  save  you,  I  will  tell  you  this— when  you  shall  see  the 
neck  bared  for  the  blade  of  the  Red  Axe,  the  fine  tresses 
you  love,  that  your  eyes  look  upon  Avith  desire,  all  ruth- 
lessly cut  away  by  the  shears  of  your  assistants— ah,  I 
know  you  will  remember  that  I,  Ysolinde,  whom  you 
refused  and  slighted,  had  the  power  in  her  hand  to  deliver 
you  both  with  a  word,  according  to  the  immaculate  laws 
of  the  Wolfmark.  Aye,  and  more— power  to  raise  you  both 
to  a  pinnacle  of  bliss  such  as  you  can  hardly  conceive.  lu 
that  hour,when  joxi  see  me  look  down  upon  youranguish, 
you  will  know^  that  I  can  speak  the  w^ord.  You  will  w^atcli 
my  lips  till  the  axe  falls  and  the  young  life  ebbs  red.  But 
the  lips  of  Ysolinde  will  be  silent." 
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"Such  knowledge  is  an  easy  boast,  Lady  Ysolinde,"  I 
answered,  thinking  to  taunt  her,  that  she  might  reveal 
whether  indeed  she  had  the  power  she  claimed. 

** There!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  great  collection  of 
black-bound  books  and  papers  about  the  w%alls;  "  see,  the 
secret  is  there — the  secret  for  the  lack  of  which  you  shall 
strike  your  beloved  to  the  death  to  save  her  from  the  un- 
naniable  shame.  I  know  it;  my  father  has  revealed  it  to 
me.  I  have  seen  the  parchment  in  these  hands.  But — you 
shall  never  hear  it,  she  never  profit  by  it,  and  my  ven- 
geance shall  be  sweet— so  sweet!" 

And  she  laughed  with  a  strange  laugh  that  it  was  a  pain 
to  hear. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Lady  Ysolinde."  said  I,  "if  this  be 
so.  For  if  there  be  a  God,  3^ou  must  burn  in  Great  Hell 
for  this  deed  you  are  about  to  do.  Having  had  no  mercy 
on  the  innocent,  how  shall  you  ask  God  to  have  mercy  on 
you?" 

"  I  will  not  ask  Him,"  she  cried.  "  Instead  I  will  1  ave 
had  my  revenge.  And  after  that,  earth,  heaven,  or  hjll,  I 
shall  not  care.     All  will  then  be  the  ssime  to  Ysolinde." 

I  thought  I  would  try  her  yet  once  more. 

''The  Little  Playmate,"  I  said,"  the  maid  whom  I  have 
ever  loved,  though  I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  her,  is  no 
chance  child,  no  daughter  of  the  Red  Axe  of  Thorn.  Leo- 
pold von  Dessauer  hath  found  and  sent  to  Karl  the  Prince 
the  full  proofs  that  Helene  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  and 
rightful  Prince,  and  therefore  in  her  own  right  Princess 
of  Plassenburg." 

"You  lie,  fool,"  she  cried,  "you  lie!  You  think  to 
frighten  me.  And  even  if  it  were  true — thrice,  four  times 
fool,  to  tell  me!  For  shall  not  I,  the  reigning  Princess  of 
Plassenburg,  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Prince,  stand  for 
my  own  name  and  di^i^nity?  I  w^ould  not  help  you  now 
though  a  thousand  fair  heads,  well  beloved,  the  desire  of 
men,  were  to  be  rolled  in  the  dust." 

"Then  farewell,  Princess,"  I  cried;  "  you  are  wronging 
to  the  death  of  deaths  two  that  never  did  you  wrong,  who 
loved  each  other  with  the  love  of  man  and  woman  before 
ever  you  crossed  their  paths,  and  who  since  then  have 
sought  your  good.  You  wrong  God  also,  and  you  lose 
your  soul,  divorcing  it  from  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of 
men.  For  be  very  sure  that  with  that  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  with  her  hand  still  against 
the  door-post  and  her  head  raised  scornfully,  looking  after 
me,  as  I  retired,  with  a  smiling  and  malicious  pleasure. 

AVithout  further  speech  I  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  And  so  she  had  the  first  part  of 
her  revenge. 

CHAPTER  L. 
THP]    DUNGKON    OF    THE    WOLFSBERG. 

And  now  I  must  see  the  Little  Playmate.  Judge  ye 
whether  or  no  my  heart  w^as  torn  in  twain  as  I  went  up 
the  long  Hiujh  Street  of  Thorn  back  to  the  Wolfsberg, 
alone.  For  I  had  compelled  Dessauer  to  return  to  Bishop 
Peter's,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion,  since  our  real  names 
and  errands  were  not  yet  knowai  there. 

And  when  I  parted  from  him  the  old  man  was  so  worn 
out  that  I  looked  momently  for  him  to  drop  on  the  rough 
causeway  stones  of  the  street. 

Many  "^pictures  of  my  youth  passed  before  me  as  I 
mounted  towards  the  castle  that  night.  I  remembered 
the  ride  of  the  wild  horsemen  returning  from  the  raid 
such  long  years  agone,  the  old  man  who  carried  the  babe, 
and  the  Red  Axe  himself  who  now  lay  dead  in  the  Tower 
—my  father,  Casimir's  Justicer,  clad  in  crimson  from 
head  to  heel. 

Erelong  I  arrived  at  the  Wolfsberg,  and  as  I  came  near 
the  Red  Tower  I  saw  that  the  gate  was  open.  A  little 
crowd  of  men  with  swords  and  partisans  were  issuing  tu- 
multuously  from  it.  Then  came  six  carrying  a  cottin.  I 
stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  And  not  till  the  last  one 
brushed  me  did  I  ask  what  was  their  business  abroad  with 
a  dead  man  at  such  a  time  of  the  night. 

'"Tis  one  that  had  wrought  much  fear  in  his  time," 
answered  the  soldier,  for  I  had  lighted  on  a  sententious 
fellow;  "one  that  made  many  swift  ends,  and  now  has 
come  to  one  himself." 

"  You  mean  Gottfried  Gottfried,  the  Duke's  Justicer?" 
said  L 

"Aye,"  he  replied;  "  the  Duke  Otho  is  mightily  afraid 
of  the  plague,  and  will  not  have  a  dead  body  overnight 
in  his  castle.  Since  they  condemned  the  Saint  Helene, 
God  wot,  the  Duke  is  a  fear-stricken  man.  He  sleeps  with 
half  a  dozen  Black  Riders  at  the  back  of  his  door,  as 
though  that  made  him  any  safer  if  a  handful  of  minted 
gold  were  dealt  out  among  the  rascals.  But  when  was  a 
Prince  ever  wise?" 

"My  father's  funeral,"  thought  I.  _  "Well,  'let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  ';  Helene  is  yet  alive!" 

Surely  I  am  not  wanting  in  feeling,  yet  my  heart  was 
chill  and  cold.  Nevertheless,  I  turned  and  followed  the 
procession  a  little  way  tow^ards  the  walls.  But  as  I  w^ent, 
lo!  the  bell  of  the  Wolfsberg  slowly  and  brazenly  clanged 
ten.  I  sto|)ped.  I  had  but  two  hours  in  which  to  visit 
the  Little  Playmate  and  tell  her  all. 

"Good-by,  father,"  said  I,  standing  with  my  hat  off; 
"  so  you  w^ould  wish  me  to  do — you  w4io  met  God  stand- 
ing up — you  who  did  an  ill  business  greatly,  because  it 
was  yours  and  you  were  born  to  it.  Teach  me,  my  fa- 
ther, to  be  worthy  of  you  in  this  strait,  to  the  like  of 
which  surely  never  was  man  brought  before!" 

The  men-at-arms  clattered  roughly  down  the  street, 
shifting  their  burden  as  if  it  had  been  much  kindling- 
w^ood,  and  quarrelling  as  to  their  turns.  I  heard  their 
jests  coming  clear  up  the  narrow  street  far  away. 

I  stood  still  as  they  approached  a  corner  about  which 
they  must  turn. 

I  vvaved  my  hand  to  the  coffin. 

"Fare  you  well,  true  father;  to-night  and  to-morrow 
may  God  help  me  also,  like  you,  to  meet  my  fate  standing 
up!" 

And  the  curve  of  the  long  street  hid  the  ribald  proces- 
sion. My  father  was  gone.  I  had  made  choice.  The 
dead  was  burying  his  dead. 

I  went  towards  the  prison  of  the  Wolfsberg;  so  it  was 
nominated  by  a  sort  of  grim  superiority  in  that  place 
which  was  all  a  prison,  tlfe  castle  wdiich  had  lordefl  it  so 
long  over  the  red  clustered  roofs  and  stepped  gables  of 
Thorn,  solely  because  it  meant  prisonment  and  death  to 
the  rebel  or  the  refuser  of  the  Duke's  exactions. 

Often  had  I  seen  the  straggling  procession  of  prisoners 
rise,  head  following  head,  up  from  that  weary  staircase, 


my  father  standing  by,  as  they  came  up  from  the  cells, 
counting  his  victims  silently  like  a  shepherd  who  tells 
his  flock  as  they  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  sheepfold. 

For  me,  alas!  there  was  but  one  in  that  dread  fold  to- 
night. And  she  my  one  ewe  lamb  who  ought  to  have 
lain  in  my  bosom. 

I  clamored  long  at  the  gate  ere  I  could  make  the  jailer 
hear.  As  the  minutes  slipped  away  1  grew  more  and 
more  wild  with  fear  and  anger.  At  midnight  I  must  face 
the  Duke,  and  it  was  after  ten — how  long  1  knew^  not,  but 
I  feared  every  moment  that  I  might  hear  the  brazen  clang 
as  the  hammer  struck  eleven. 

For  time  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  me  at  all 
that  night. 

At  last  the  man  came,  shufiiing,  grumbling,  and  curs- 
ing, from  his  truckle-bed. 

"What  twice  condennied  drunken  roisterer  may  you 
be  that  hath  mistaken  the  prison  of  Duke  Otho  for  a 
trull-house? 

"An  order  from  Duke  Otho— to  see  a  prisoner?  Come 
to-morrow,  then,  and  meanwhile  depart  to  Gehenna.  Must 
a  man  be  forever  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  sleepless 
sot?  '  Urgent,'  was  the  Duke's  mandate?  Shove  it  through 
the  lattice,  that  a  lantern  may  flash  upon  it." 

I  pushed  under  the  door  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  which 
proved  more  to  the  purpose. 

The  door  was  opened  and  I  showed  my  pass.  That 
and  the  gold  together  worked  wonders. 

The  jailer  rattled  his  keys,  donned  a  hood  and  woollen 
wrapper,  and  went  coughing  before  me  down  the  chill, 
draughty  passages.  I  could  hear  the  prisoners  leaping 
from  their  couches  within  as  the  light  of  his  cresset  filter- 
ed beneath  their  doors.  What  hopes  and  fears  stirred 
them!  A  summons,  it  might  be,  to  some  one  in  that 
dread  warren  to  come  up  for  a  last  look  at  the  stars,  a 
walk  to  the  heading-place  through  the  soft  velvet-dark 
night— then  the  block,  the  lightning  flash  of  bright  steel, 
the  drench  of  something  sweet  like  wine  upon  the  lips, 
and — silence,  rest,  oblivion. 

But  we  passed  the  prison  doors  one  by  one,  and  the 
jailer  of  the  Wolfsberg  went  coughing  and  rasping  by  to 
another  part  of  the  prison. 

"'Tis  an  ill  place  for  chills,"  he  said.  "I  have  never 
been  free  of  them  since  first  I  came  to  this  place,  nor  my 
wife  neither.  She  has  been  dead  these  ten  years,  praises 
to  the  Pyx!  Ah,  would  you?"  (The  torch  threatened  to 
go  out,  so  he  held  it  downward  in  his  hand  till  the^  pitch 
melted  and  caught  again,  and  we  stood  blinded  in  the 
smoke  and  glare  which  the  strong  draught  forced  in  our 
faces.) 

At  last— the  door,  a  low  iron-spiked  grating,  like  any 
other  of  the  hundred  we  had  passed. 

"Key-metal  is  not  often  weared  on  this  cell,"  the  man 
chuckled.  "Those  stay  not  long  aboveground  that  bide 
here." 

The  door  swung  back  on  its  creaking  hinges.  I  slipped 
the  fellow  another  gold  piece. 

"I  must  come  in  with  you,"  he  said;  "you  might  do 
the  wench  an  ill  turn  which  would  cheat  the  Duke  of  his 
show  to-morrow!" 

T  slipped  him  another  piece  of  gold,  and  then  three  to- 
gether. 

"Risk  it,  man,"  I  said.  "Have  I  not  the  Duke's  pass? 
I  will  do  her  no  harm." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  pray  remember  I  am  a  man  with  five 
motherless  children.  My  wife  died  of  falling  down  a 
flight  of  steps  ten  years  agone— praise  the  Lord  for  His 
mercies!  He  is  ever  mindful  of  us,  the  sinful  children 
of  men." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  died  away  as  the  door  closed.  I 
turned,  and  was  alone  with  the  beloved.  The  jailer  had 
stuck  the  cresset  in  its  niche  behind  the  door,  and  its 
glow  filled  the  little  cell. 

At  first  I  could  not  see  the  Little  Playmate —  only  a 
rough  pallet  bed  and  something  white  at  the  head  of  it. 
But  as  the  cresset  burned  up  more  clearly,  and  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  bleared  and  streaky  light,  I 
saw  Helene,  my  love,  kneeling  at  her  bed's  head. 

I  stood  still  and  waited.  Was  she  asleep?  Was  she- 
was  she  dead?  I  almost  hoped  that  she  might  be.  Then 
the  Duke's  vengeance  would  be  balked  indeed. 

"Helene!"!  said,  softly, .as  one  speaks  to  the  dying; 
"  Helene — dear,  dear  Helene!" 

Slowly  she  looked  up.  Her  face  dawned  on  me  as  one 
day  the  face  of  the  blessed  angel  will  shine  when  he  calls 
me  out  of  purgatory. 

"  My  love— my  love!"  she  said,  sweetly,  like  the  first 
note  of  a  hymn  when  the  choir  breathes  the  sweet  music 
Hither  than  sings  it. 

Ah,  Lord  of  Linocence,  that  pure  loving  face,  the  deep- 
ness in  the  eyes,  the  flush  on  the  cheek  as  on  that  of  a  lit- 
tle child  asleep,  the  soft  curled  hair  which  lay  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  neck— the  thro^it  itself — 

Eternal  God,  that  I  should  be  alive  to  think  of  the 
horror! 

But  time  was  passing  swiftly.  The  minutes  were  slip- 
ping by  like  men  running  for  their  lives. 

I  raised  Helene  from' her  knees,  and  she  nestled  her 
head  on  my  shoulder. 

"You  have  come  to  me!  I  knew  you  would  come.  I 
saw  you  on  the  day— the  day  when  they  condemned  me 
to  die." 

I  broke  into  an  angry,  desperate,  protesting  cry,  so  that 
I  heard  my  own  voice  ring  strangely  through  that  dumb, 
horrible  place.  And  I  sobbed  in  her  arms  wuth  my  head 
on  her  shoulder. 

"  HuSl),  dear  love,"  she  said,  clasping  her  arms  caress- 
ingly about  my  head;  "  do  not  fear  for  me.  God  will  keep 
your  little  one.  God  has  told  me  that  He  will  bring  me 
bravely  through.  Hush  thee, then;  do  not  so,  Hugo,  great 
playmate!  This  I  cannot  bear.  Help  me  to  be  good.^  It 
will  not  be  long  or  painful.  Do  not  weep  for  your  little 
girl!  I  think  somehow^  it  is  for  our  love  that  I  suffer, 
and  that  will  make  it  sweet!" 

But  still  I  sobbed  like  a  child.  For  how— how  could  I 
tell  her? 

Presently  the  power  returned  slowly  to  me,  seeing  her 
smiling  so  bravely  up  at  me,  and  rising  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
my  wet  face. 

"Then  I  told  her  all— in  what  words  I  hardly  remember 
now. 

"Love  of  mine,"  I  said,  "I  have  but  an  hour  or  less  to 
speak  Avith  you— and,  ah!  such  terrible  things,  such  incon- 
ceivable things,  to  say;  a  horror  to  reveal  such  as  never 
lover  had  to  tell  his  love  before." 


She  drew  one  of  my  hands  down  and  softly  patted  her 
breast  with  it. 

" Fear  not,"  she  said;  "tell  it  to  Helene.  It  it  be  true 
that  love  conquers  all,  your  little  lass  can  bear  it!" 

"I  came,"  said  I,  "with  purpose  to  see  you,  and  by 
treachery  (it  skills  not  to  ask  whose)  I  was  taken  at  my 
dead  father's  bedside." 

"Our  father  dead?"  she  cried,  going  a  step  away  to 
look  at  me,  but  coming  back  again  immediately;  "then 
there  are  but  you  and  me  in  the  world,  Hugo?" 

"  Aye,"  said  I;  "  but  how  can  I  tell  you  all?  My  father 
died  like  a  man,  and  then  they  took  me,  still  holding  the 
dead  in  my  arms.  I  was  confronted  with  a  fiend  of  hell 
in  the  likeness  of  Duke  Oiho." 

As  I  mentioned  the  Duke's  name  I  could  feel  her  shud- 
der on  my  neck. 

"And —  But  1  cannot  tell  you  what  he  has  bidden  me 
do,  under  penalties  too  fearful  to  conceive  or  speak  of." 

She  put  her  hands  up,  and  gently,  timidly,  lovingly 
stroked  my  cheek. 

"Dear  love,  tell  me!  Tell  the  Little  Playmate!"  she 
said,  as  simply  and  sweetly  as  if  she  had  been  coaxing 
me  to  whisper  to  her  some  lightest  secret  of  our  plays  to- 
gether in  the  old  Red  Tower. 

I  was  silent  for  a  space;  and  then,  spurred  by  the  thought 
of  the  swiftly  passing  time,  the  words  were  wrenched  out 
of  me. 

"He  says  that  I— even  T,  Hugo  Gottfried,  my  father's 
son,  being  now  hereditary  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolf  mark- 
must  strike  off  the  head  of  the  one  I  love.  And  if  I  will 
not,  then  to  the  vilest  of  devils  for  vilest  ends  he  will  de- 
liver her.  Ah,  God,  and  he  would  do  it,  too!  I  saw  the 
flame  of  hell's  fire  in  his  eyes." 

Then  I  that  write  saw  a  strange  appearance  on  the  face 
that  looked  up  in  mine.  As  on  a  dark  April  day,  with  a 
low^ering  sky,  you  have  seen  the  wind  suddenly  stir  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  look  through  on  the  dripping 
green  of  the  young  trees  and  the  bourgeoning  of  the  flow- 
ers, so,  looking  on  my  love's  face  as  she  took  in  my  words, 
there  awakened  a  kind  of  spring-time  joy.  Nay,  where- 
fore need  I  say  a  kind  of  joy  only?  It  was  more.  It  was 
great,  overleaping,  sudden-springing  gladness.  Her  eyes 
swam  in  lustrous  beauty.  She  smiled  up  at  me  as  I  had 
never  seen  her  smile  before. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad,  Hugo,  so  glad  !  I  love  you,  Hugo!  It 
will  be  hard  for  you,  my  love.  And  yet  you  will  be  brave 
and  help  me.  I  had  far  rather  die  at  your  hand  than  live 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  greatest  man  in  all  the  world.  Do 
that  which  will  save  me  from  shame;  do  it  gladly,  Hugo. 
I  fear  what  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  that  man,  Otho  von  Reuss. 
But  only  to  die  will  be  easy.  For  I  love  you  Hugo.  And 
I  could  just  say  a  prayer,  and  then — well,  and  then — 
Do  not  cry,  Hugo — why  then  you  would  put  me  to  sleep, 
even  as  of  old  you  did  in  the  Red  Tower? 

"Nay,  nay,  dear  love!  You  must  not  do  so.  This  is 
not  like  my  Hugo.  See!  I  do  not  cry.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  took  me  up  and  laid  me  on  your  bed?  And 
our  father  came  and  looked.  You  said  I  was  your  little 
wife.  So  I  was,  even  though  I  denied  it,  and  now  I  can 
trust  you,  my  husband.  I  have  never  been  aught  else  but 
your  little  wife,  you  see — not  in  my  heart,  not  in  my  heart 
of  hearts! 

"I  have  been  proud  with  you,  Hugo — spoken  unkind 
things.  For  love,  you  know,  is  like  that.  It  hurts  that 
which  it  would  die  for.  But  now  you  will  know  once  for 
all  that  I  love  you.  For  death  tests  all.  And  you  will 
help  me.  You\vill  not  cry  then,  Hugo — not  then  when 
we  walk,  you  and  I,  by  the  shores  of  the  great  sea.  You 
will  only  send  me  a  little  voyage  by  myself,  as  you  used 
to  make  me  go  to  the  well  in  the  court-yard  to  teach  me 
not  to  be  frightened! 

"And  then  you  will  be  with  me  when  I  go.  You  will 
w^atch  me;  soon,  soon  you  will  come  after  me.  Yes,  I  am 
glad,  Hugo,  so  glad.  For — bend  down  your  ear,  Hugo — I 
will  confess.  Your  little  girl  is  such  a  coward.  She  is 
afraid  of  the  dark.  But  it  will  not  be  dark— and  it  will 
not  be  long,  and  it  will  be  sure.  If  my  love  stand  by  I 
shall  not  fear.  And  it  is  but  a  little  thing  to  do  for  my 
love  when  I  love  him  so." 

What  I  said  or  what  I  did  I  know  not.  But  wiien  I 
came  a  little  to  myself,  I  found  my  head  on  her  knee,  and 
Helene  soothing  and  petting  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child 
that  had  fallen  down  and  hurt  itself. 

"I  would  have  been  a  good  wife  to  you,  Hugo;  I  had 
thought  it  all  out.  At  first  I  would  have  been  such  an 
ignorant  little  housekeeper,  and  you  would  have  needed 
— oh,  such  great  patience  with  me!  But  so  willing,  so 
ready,  Hugo!  And  how  I  should  have  listened  for  your 
foot.*^  I  used  to  know  it  as  it  came  across  the  court-yard 
at  Plassenburg.  But  I  could  not  run  and  meet  you  then. 
I  could  only  slip  behind  the  window-lattice  and  throw 
you  a  kiss.  But  when  I  was  indeed  your  wife,  how  I 
w^ould  have  flown  to  meet  you!" 

I  think  I  cried  out  here  for  very  agony. 
"Hush,  Hugo!"  she  said.  "Hush,  lad,  and  listen. 
There  are  stairs  up  aloft— I  saw^  them  in  a  dream.  I  saw 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  as  I  prayed,  even 
when  }"ou  came  in  to  call  me  back.  I  shall  ask  God  to  let 
me  wait  at  the  stair-head  a  little  while  for  you— till  it 
should  be  time  for  you  to  come,  my  dear— my  dear!  You 
would  not  be  very  long,  and  1  could  wait.  I  would  listen 
for  your  feet  upon  the  stair,  dear  love.  And  when  at  last 
you  came,  I  should  know  your  footfall— yes,  I  should  know 
it  ever  so  far  away.  You  would  not  be  thinking  of  me 
just  then.  And  when  you  came  to  the  top  of  the  golden 
stairs,  there — there  all  so  suddenly  w^ould  be  your  little 
lass  with  her  arms  ready  to  welcome  you!" 
The  door  of  the  cell  creaked  open. 

The  jailer  appeared.  "  It  is  time,"  he  said,  curtly,  and 
stood  waitinir.  We  stood  up,  and  I  looked  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  smiling,  dry-eyed,  but  I— the  water  was  running 
down  my  face. 

"  You  will  be  brave,  Hugo,  for  my  sake.  Next  to  life 
wutli  you— to  die  by  your  dear  hand,  knowing  that  you 
love  me,  is  the  best  gift  they  could  have  given  me.  They 
thought  to  hurt,  but  instead  they  have  made  me  so  happy. 
Till  we  meet  again,  dear  love — till  Ave  meet  soon  again." 

And  she  went  with  me  to  the  door,  and  kissed  me  as  I 
went  out,  standing  smilingly  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  even  as  of 
old  in  the  Red  Tower. 

And  the  last  thing  I  saw  of  her,as  the  door  closed  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  cell,  was  my  love  standing  smiling  up 
at  me,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  the  splendors  of  the  love 
that  casletli  out  fear. 

[to    liE   CONTINUKD.] 
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COMMANDER    CHARLES   J.   TRAIN,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  "Prairie." 


COMMANDER    HENRY   E.   NICHOLS,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Gunboat  "Bennington." 

Ph(itoo:raph  by  Bushnell. 


CAPTAIN    MORTIMER    L.    JOHNSON,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Monitor  "Miantonomoli." 


COMMANDER    ROBERT    E.    IMPEY,  U.S.N., 

U.  S.  S.  "Sterling"  (Collier). 


COMMODORE   JOHN    CRITTENDEN   WATSON,  U.S.N., 
Commanding  Cuban  Blockading  Squadron. 
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COMMANDER   RICHARDSON    CLOVER,  U.S.N., 
LT.  S.  Gunboat  "Bancroft." 
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CAPTAIN   WILLIAM    N.   FOLGER,  U.S.N. , 
U.  S.  Cruiser  "New  Orleans." 


COMMANDER    CHARLES    H.    DAVIS,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  "Dixie." 

PROMINENT    AMERICAN    NAVAL    COMMANDERS. 


CAPTAIN    ALBERT    S.   BARKER,  O.S.N., 
U.  8.  Cruiser  "Newark." 
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IN    CAMP    AT    TAMPA. 

With  tiik  Tiioors  unbkr  Canvas,  Maij  S2,  1898. 

Down  here  we  are  sweltering  da}^  and  uie^bt,  with  the 
thermometer  ninet5''-eight  in  the  shade.  Nobody  dares 
complain,  for  fear  of  appearing  unpatriotic.  Still,  it  will 
do  us  no  harm  to  hear  a  little^of  tlie  truth,  for  this  affair 
is  turning  out  just  as  officers  of  the  regular  army  have 
foreseen. 

Here  we  are  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  not  a  regiment  is  yet  equipped  with  uniforms  suit- 
able for  hot  weather.  The  Cuban  patriots  and  other 
eigar-makers  look  happy  in  their  big  Panama  hats  and 
loose  linen  trousers,  but  the  United  States  troops  sweat 
night  and  day  in  their  cowhide  boots,  thick  flannel  shirts, 
and  winter  trousers.  In  addition  to  this  they  wear  a  tunic 
at  inspections— a  piece  of  torture. 
AVho  is  responsible  for  this?  No  one  knows. 
The  poor  men  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  heavy, 
dirty  sand.  Their  sweaty  clothing  picks  it  up,  and  their 
food  is  full  of  it.  Every  whiff  of  hot  air  blows  fine  dust 
about,  and  every  horse,  cart,  or  even  passing  person  adds 
discomfort  to  men  already  miserable.  How  little  it  would 
cost  io  have  the  camp  sprinkled  once  or  twice  a  day!  Or 
at  least  the  government  might  have  provided  rough 
boards  from  which  the  men  could  have  sawed  themselves 
a  few  feet  of  floorinu'. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  pitying  the  soldier  of  Europe  as 
hardly  treated.  For  downright  neglect,  I  have  seen  no- 
thing to  beat  the  way  the  American  is  treated  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  meanness  which  is  seriously 
affecting  the  health  of  our  men? 

In  this  hot  climate  we  yearn  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, for  anything  that  will  quench  thirst  and  at  the  same 
time  cool  the  blood.  Meat  and  all  heating  things  we  try 
to  avoid  by  a  wise  instinct.  The  troops,  however,  are  sup- 
plied witli  only  that  which  is  most  unseasonable— greasy 
pork,  and  beans  of  that  brown  quality  that  makes  one 
ready  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  watermelon-patch. 
I  found  officers  with  nothing  but  these  rations,  because 
the  commissary  had  notliing  else,  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  send  for  other  things  from  the  town.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  the  men  develop  abnormal  thirst,  and  rush  off  to 
satisfy  this  craving  as  best  they  can— some  with  plain  wa- 
ter, some  with  milk-shakes,  some  with  beer,  some  with 
other  compounds?  The  result  is  that  already  the  camp 
doctors  are  busy  every  morning  with  men  and  officers  suf- 
fering from  varying  degrees  of  dysentery.  We  hush  this 
up  as  well  as  we  can,  but  to  do  so  altogether  is  impossible. 
Who  is  responsible?     No  one  can  tell. 

The  war  is  thirty  days  in  swing.  It  took  less  time 
than  that  for  Germany  to  put  half  a  million  well-trained 
men  on  the  French  frontier  in  1870.  To-day  we  look 
in  vain  for  a  single  regiment  fit  to  take  the  field.  We 
hear  much  in  the  political  organs  of  throwing  fifty 
thousand  men  over  into  Cuba  and  taking  Havana,  yet 
here  we  are  drilling  recruits  and  waiting  for  regiments  to 
fill  up.  The  strength  of  a  regiment  is  nominally  twelve 
hundred  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  number 
is  less  than  six  liundred.  Who  is  responsible?  Every 
day  raw  recruits  are  dumped  down  here  out  of  an  in- 
coming train,  and  they  are  taken  out  into  the  deep  sand, 
and  made  to  move  their  legs  up  and  down  until  exhausted 
nature  cries  out  for  rest.  Drill  sergeants  and  recruits 
soon  lose  their  taste  for  calisthenics  in  the  roasting  pine 
barrens  of  Tampa.  The  ordinary  man  asks  why  were  not 
these  recruits  licked  into  shape  up  in  the  cool  North,  and 
sent  down  properly  clothed  and  armed.  Who  is  respon- 
sible? If  the  invasion  should  take  place  to-morrow,  half 
the  men  would  be  in  civilian  dress,  raw  recruits  who  had 
probably  never  before  had  a  gun  in  their  hands. 

Tampa  is  a  seaport  town,  and  therefore  one  might  have 
expected  that  our  superheated  troops  would  have  been  so 
located  as  to  enjoy  a  salt-water  bath  at  least  once 
a  day.  One  or  two  regiments  near  Port  Tampa  have 
managed  to  locate  near  the  beach,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  are  so  far  from  the  water  that  the  journey  to  and 
fro  robs  them  of  any  benefit  they  might  otherwise  derive 
from  a  swim.  In  parenthesis,  let  me  explain  that  the  fine 
dusty  sand  of  Tampa  is  impregnated  with  charcoal  dust, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pine  barrens  of  this  neighborhood 
having  been  burned  over.  Thus  our  men  in  camp  per- 
spire streaks  of  black  down  their  faces  and  necks.  The 
government  provides  them  no  bath  -  houses,  not  even  a 
trough  at  which  they  may  take  baths  by  instalments.  So 
far  the  weather  has  been  oppressively  hot  and  dry.  It 
will  be  a  miracle  if  disease  does  not  break  out  when  the 
rains  begin. 

These  matiers  are  obvious  even  to  the  layman.  They 
are  not  necessitated  by  the  present  state  of  war.  While 
Uncle  Sam's  boys  are  parching  for  fresh  food  and  vegeta- 
bles, train-loads  are  leaving  Florida  filled  with  succulent 
fruit  for  Northern  markets. 

The  great  need  at  present,  to  prevent  needless  suffering 
amongst  our  men,  is  a  proper  organization  of  the  cona- 
missary  department  and  staff  generally.  The  army  is 
lumbered  up  with  civilian  staff-otficers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  our  men  are  properly  located  and  taken  care  of. 
The  colonels  and  captains  of  the  individual  regiments  are 
powerless  in  this  matter;  they  can  but  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superiors  on  the  staff. 

In  European  armies  staff-officers  are  selected  from  the 
most  highly  educated  of  the  army.  Tliey  have  to  pass 
special  examinations  in  order  to  lest  their  fitness  for  a  va- 
riety of  special  duties  of  the  most  important  kind;  and  of 
all  important  duties,  the  German  oflficer  regards  the  care 
of  the  men's  health  as  the  most  important.  When  a  Ger- 
man regiment  marches  to  war,  the  staff-officer  goes  ahead 
to  lay  out  a  proper  camping-ground,  to  provide  wood  and 
wateV,  and  in  other  respects  to  make  the  regiment  about 
to  arrive  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When  the  weary 
men  arrive  they  have  but  to^cook  their  supper  and  curl 
up  to  sleep. 

The  United  States  troops  who  arrive  in  Tampa  are 
dumped  out  at  a  railway  siding  like  so  many  emigrants. 
No  staff -officer  prepares  anything  in  advance  for  them, 
liegiments  go  off  in  any  direction  that  suits  them,  look- 
ing for  the  nearest  place  where  they  may  cook  their 
pork  and  beans. 

I  am  no  pessinlist.  I  have  been  camping  with  regulars, 
livinir  their  life,  eating  their  food,  and  noting  their  cour- 
age a1id  discipline  under  fire.  In  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
there  are  no  better  soldiers,  man  for  man,  than  those  of 


the  United  States  infantry,  and  nowhere  have  I  known 
officers  who  commanded  more  cheerfully  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  their  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  no  army  of  Europe,  not  even  in 
Spain,  have  I  seen  troops  so  badly  treated  through  the 
incompetence  of  staff-officers,  who  to-day  are  strutting 
about  in  new  uniforms,  when  they  ought  to  be  whistled 
out  of  camp  as  frauds. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  matter  of  health  and  comfort 
to  that  of  military  efficiency. 

The  war  authorities  have  crowded  together  in  and 
about  Tampa  several  thousand  men  on  the  plausible  pre- 
text that  in  a  big  camp  of  this  kind  the  troops^  could  be 
exercised  in  large  bodies,  and  the  superior  oflBcers  thus 
get  familiar  with  brigade  and  divisional  formation.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  our  troops  have  never 
since  the  civil  war  been  brought  together  in  larger  bodies 
than  a  few  companies  at  a  time.  Many  colonels  of  regi- 
ments have  never  until  this  war  seen  all  their  men  to- 
gether on  a  parade-ground.  Brigadier-generals  have  been 
created  who  have  never  seen  the  regiments  that  are  to 
constitute  their  brigade.  We  have  for  this  war  laid  out 
a  complicated  scheme  of  army  organization,  and  intrusted 
the  working  of  it  in  most  instances  to  men  who  scarcely 
know^  the  manual  of  arms. 

Let  us  tell  the  truth,  disagreeable  as  it  is.  W^e  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  to  profit  by  it. 

WlTile  the  nation  has  been  patriotically  voting  men  and 
money  for  this  campaign  of  alleged  philanthropy,  promo- 
tions have  not  been  made  wholly  from  deserving  ofi^icers 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  active  military  work,  but 
from  the  ranks  of  politicians,  who  may  have  had  a  smat- 
tering of  militia  drill,  or  may  have  worn  a  uniform  forty 
years  ago. 

To-day,  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  there 
has  not  been  held  at  Tampa  a  single  military  field  exercise 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  generals  of  brigade  or  division,  let 
alone  an  army  corps.  The  main  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  no  brigadiers  or  major-generals  in  Tampa  who 
would  know  how  to  go  to  work  in  the  matter. 

General  Wheeler,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
dashing  leader  of  a  cavalry  division.  I  admire  the  ven- 
eral)le  warrior  of  the  Confederacy,  and  his  appointment  is 
a  beautiful  tril)ute  to  the  new  spirit  pervading  North  and 
South.  But  his  place  is  in  Washington,  on  a  strategic 
board,  not  in  the  field,  where  young  blood  is  needed.  Be- 
sides, to  put  General  Wheeler  in  charge  of  troops  to-day 
is  like  putting  on  board  a  modern  ironclad  a  naval  officer 
whose  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  gained  exclusively  in  the 
days  of  Farragut. 

Aside  from  the  incompetence  of  nearly  every  general  so 
far  manufactured  by  act  of  Congress,  the  heat  of  Tampa 
is  so  oppressive  that  a  field-day  of  any  kind  is  almost  out 
of  the  question.  The  men  would  scarce  be  able  to  march 
to  the  manoeuvring-ground  and  back,  let  alone  go  through 
fighting  operations.  As  it  is,  the  individual  battalions  have 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  in  merely  dragging  them- 
selves out  of  camp  in  the  early  morning  and  going  through 
a  few  exercises  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  then  returning 
to  spend  the  day  sweltering  in  their  tents  until  the  sun 
goes  down. 

What  superfluous  energy  there  is  must  be  given  to 
drilling  the  newly  arrived  recruits. 

What  is  now  imperative,  if  the  troops  are  to  be  brought 
into  an  efficient  condition,  is  to  put  them  at  once  on  trans- 
ports and  bring  them  up  North  to  a  big  camp  of  exercise 
on  the  most  bracing  part  of  our  coast,  say  about  Narragan- 
sett.  Here  they  could  be  properly  drilled  in  anticipation 
of  an  invasion  of  Cuba  in  November. 

Here  generals  might  learn  the  elementary  duties  of  their 
new  grades.  Instead  of  our  men  losing  their  vitality  from 
day  to  day,  as  they  are  at  present,  doing,  they  would  be 
storing  up  health. 

Up  in  the  North  the  people  would  more  readily  see  the 
gross  manner  in  which  our  brave  troops  are  being  exploit- 
ed by  politicians.  If  people  up  North  could  see  what  I 
have  been  seeing,  there  would  be  a  cry  of  indignant  pro- 
test throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a  German  military  attache  at  Tampa  noting 
all  these  things;  and  what  is  concealed  from  the  American 
people  in  the  North  is  carefully  sent  to  Europe. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  is  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
Spain  in  her  obstinate  resistance  as  the  knowledge  that 
our  military  resources  are  being  squandered  as  recklessly 
as  were  those  of  France  in  1870. 

Finally,  let  us  insist  that  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
a  war  there  must  be  one  man.  and  one  man  only,  respon- 
sible for  the  command.  To-day  no  one  is  in  command. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  people  in  Washington  pretending 
to  be  directing  operations.  General  Miles  sits  at  the  War 
Department, with  no  more  influence  than  his  doorkeeper. 
There  is  no  head  to  the  army.  'Hie  railway,  express, 
telegraph,  steamship,  and  other  corporaticms  are  getting 
fat  out  of  this  war;  so  are  all  contractors  who  deal  with 
politics.  The  more  inefficient  the  army,  the  better  it  suits 
them.  If  this  war  should  be  dragged  out  for  a  year  or  so 
they  would  be  more  than  delighted.  Meanwhile  brave 
boys  in  blue  will  be  dying  in  the  heat  of  Tampa,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Cuban  swamps.  And  newspapers  will  be 
telling  the  same  old  lie— that  all  this  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  w\ar. 

But  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  United  States  army  has 
competent  oflacers.     They  are,  however,  not  consulted. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  lay 
bare  the  faults  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
may  profit  by  the  news.  My  answer  is  that  the  enemy 
already  knows  all  this  mucli  better  than  do  the  people 
whose  money  is  paying  for  this  war.  In  times  of  peace 
our  army  has  begcred  C'ongress  to  vote  money  enough  to 
make  the  regiments  cff'ective.  Even  as  late  as  January 
of  this  year  our  representatives  declined  to  vote  most 
pressing  measures  for  making  oiu"  fighting  forces  ade- 
quate. When  the  war  came,  iH)t  a  single  regiment  of  our 
army  was  at  its  full  strength,  not  a  single  gun  at  Sandy 
Hook  was  provided  with  ammunition,  not,  a  single  mine 
was  ready  to  be  put  down  in  the  channel  of  our  greatest 
seaport.  Our  Dress  cried  "On  to  Havana!"  just  as  the 
Paris  press  cried  "X  Berlin!"  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
a  single  regiment  of  either  regulars  or  volunteers  was 
equipped  for  war. 

We  can  thrash  Spain  any  time  we  choose.  But  just 
now  it  would  do  us  all  much  more  good  to  discover  why, 
thirty  days  after  war  is  declared,  our  troops  are  losing 
their  vitality  in  Florida,  with  not  a  single  regiment  fit  to 
take  the  field.  Poultney  Bigelow. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MODERN  ORDNANCE. 

The  average  velocity  with  which  the  projectiles  leave 
the  muzzles  of  modern  American  naval  guns  is  about 
2100  feet  per  second,  when  full  service  chal'ges  are  used. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  enormous  speed  of  nearly  24 
statute  miles  per  minute,  and  is  not  materially  diminish- 
ed at  the  ordinary  fighting  range  of  two  miles  or  less. 

The  amount  of  energy  contained  in  a  mass  of  steel, 
weighing  all  the  way  up  to  1100  pounds,  moving  at  this 
rate,  is  appalling.  For  the  1100-pound  projectile,  which 
is  that  of  the  13-inch  breech -loading  rifles  on  the  battle- 
ships of  the  Indiana  class,  this  energ}^  is  equal  to  that  de- 
veloped in  lifting  33,000  tons  a  distance  of  one  foot.  In 
other  words,  as  the  Indiana,  with  all  equipment,  stores, 
crew,  etc.,  on  board,  weighs  about  10,300  tons,  this  energy 
of  a  single  shot  from  one  of  her  big  guns  would  more 
than  suffice  to  lift  three  vessels  like  her  to  a  height  of  a 
foot. 

It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  calculate  the  energy  of  a 
projectile.  It  is  equal  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  its  velocity  divided  by  twice  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, the  mathematical  formula  being  E=^^,  g  being  32.2. 

Assuming  that  2100  feet  per  second  is  the  constant 
muzzle  velocity,  the  muzzle  energy,  in  foot-tons,  of  any 
American  gun  may  be  quickly  found  by  simply  multiply- 
ing the  weight  (in  pounds)  of  its  projectile  by  30.6.  Thus 
the  muzzle  energy  of  the  6-inch  rifie,  the  projectile  of 
which  weighs  100  pounds,  is  3060  foot-tons. 

"  Cannon-balls"  are  now  obsolete,  all  modern  projec- 
tiles being  long  and  pointed.  Solid  shot  is  rarely  used, 
the  common  forms  being  shell  and  shrapnel.  A  shell 
has  a  bursting  charge  of  powder  inside  of  it,  and  so  has 
shrapnel,  but  the  latter  also  has  in  it  a  number  of  small 
shot,  Avhich  scatter  when  it  is  exploded.  Both  are  ex- 
ploded by  fuses,  either  on  impact  or  at  the  expiration  of 
a  fixed  time,  according  as  a  percussion  or  a  time  fuse  is 
used.  Armor-piercing  shells,  however,  have  no  fuses,  be- 
ing exploded  by  the  heat  generated  in  passing  through 
armor. 

Guns  are  fired  by  means  of  primers,  either  percussion 
or  electric.  The  recoil  is  taken  up  by  means  of  hydraulic 
cylinders,  in  which  a  piston,  moving  with  the  gun,  is 
checked  by  a  liquid  cushion. 

The  powder  used  in  the  larger  guns  is  really  not  pow- 
der at  all,  but  a  collection  of  hexagonal  prisms,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  brown  in  color.  Smokeless  powder 
comes  in  sticks  resembling  mouth-glue,  or  some  kinds  of 
taffy.  The  old-fashioned  black  powder  is  now  used  only 
for  saluting  purposes,  or  as  bursting  charges  for  shells,  al- 
though some  of  the  many  higher  explosives  are  now  often 
used  in  the  latter,  in  which  cases  their  destructive  powder 
is  greatly  enhanced.  Arthur  Dutton. 


THE   ARMY  READY  TO   FIGHT. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Tampa,  Fi.ouida,  May  S6,  1898. 

Just  as  we  are  joyously  settling,  after  many  cruel  dis- 
appointments, to  tlie  belief  that  Cervera  and  his  fleet  are 
snugly  trapped  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  along 
comes  a  report  that  the  wily  Spaniard  is  really  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

Reports  of  such  bewildering  nature  have  assailed  us 
within  the  last  three  days  that  acute  melancholy  and 
the  merciless  Florida  sun  are  rapidly  driving  us  into  the 
last  ditch.  One  hour  we  are  told  a  terrific  battle  is  raging 
off  Cape  Haitien,  and  the  next  we  find  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiago,  or  off  Cura9ao,  or  even  Cienfuegos. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  ''yellow"  bulletin -board  or 
the  Madrid  despatches,  via  Washington,  do  not  spirit  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia  or  into  Hudson 
Bay,  we  think  there  is  yet  hope  of  retaining  our  equi- 
librium. 

The  value  of  our  fast  scout -ships  in  keeping  track 
of  the  Spanish  admiral's  flittings  hither  and  yon  is  at 
once  obvious  and  incalculable.  Really  the  most  com- 
forting bulletin  I  liave  seen  since  coming  to  Tampa  is  one 
posted  this  evening  in  the  office  window  of  the  local  pa- 
per, and  reading,  "Latest— We  don't  know  a  thing,  and 
doubt  if  any  one  else  does." 

A  truthful  editor  at  last.  And  now  let  the  war  go  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reports  which  have  reached  us  here 
aflfirming  the  Spanish  fleet  to  be  inside  and  the  American 
squadron  outside  the  Santiago  Harbor  bear  more  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  than  any  1  have  yet  received.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  Cervera  would  put  in  at  Santiago,  and 
as  Schley  had  sailed  from  Key  West  for  the  Caribbean 
Sea  side  of  Cuba  before  I  left  there  last  week,  he  would 
reach  Santiago  at  about  the  date  he  was  reported  to  be 
there.  Sampson,  sailing  from  Key  West  two  days  after 
Schley's  departure,  could  also  be  off  Santiago  long  before 
now. 

If  Cervera  is  indeed  within  the  harbor,  lie  has  sup- 
plemented several  weeks  of  very  smart  manoeuvring  by  a 
final  move  which  must  be  considered  a  feeble  one.  That 
is  to  say,  feeble  if  his  ardor  to  meet  the  American  ships  is 
as  intense  as  the  despatches  from  Madrid  would  have  us 
believe. 

To  scurry  into  the  narrow  Santiago  Harbor  was  no 
doubt  necessary,  but  to  stop  tiiere  long  enough  for  the 
enemy,  of  whom  he  had  at  least  two  days'  start,  to  over- 
haul him,  can  be  explained  only  by  events  yet  to  come. 
Perhaps  Cervera  had  no  coal,  or  some  machinery  needed 
repairs;  or  perhaps,  again,  he  is  not  so  keen  to  fight  as 
we  have  heard.  At  all  events,  there  he  is  in  a  harbor  ad- 
mirably situated  for  refuge.  The  town  of  Santiago  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  small  bay  that  is  only 
reached  through  an  inlet  a  mile  or  thereabouts  in  length, 
and  so  narrow  that  only  one  large  ship  may  enter  at  a  time. 
As  this  passageway  will  undoubtedly  be  heavily  mined, 
Cervera  is  certainly,  for  the  present,  safe  from  pursuit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  on  the 
outside,  where  it  commands  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  cuts  off  all  hope  of  his  escape.  Perhaps  Cervera 
thought  Schley  or  Sampson  would  emulate  Dewey,  but 
the  entrances  to  Santiago  and  to  Manila  are  dissimilar. 
The  American  fleet  may  drop  some  shells  into  Santiago 
Harbor  in  the  hope  of  liarrying  the  Spaniards,  but  unless 
the  latter  are  so  eager  to  fight  as  to  tempt  their  venturing 
outside  as  the  army  co-operates  with  our  fleet,  a  blockade 
of  Santiago  of  indefinite  duration  seems  the  only  imme- 
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diate  outlook.     It  rather  looks  as  if  Oervera 
was  not  so  foolish,  after  all. 

His  innermost  conviction  probably  as- 
sured himjof  annihilation  eventually,  and  lie 
concluded  his  best  game  to  be  giving  all  the 
bother  he  could  ratiier  than  seeking  quick 
engagement  and  inevitable  defeat.  He  has 
played  his  game  well — and  to  the  limit.  It 
is  now  our  lead.  Having  therefore  bottled 
the  Spanish  fleet,  it  seems  fitting  to  ask  what 
we  propose  next.  Shall  we  delay  (what, 
again?)  proposed  operations  in  Cuba  while 
we  maintain  a  blockade  until  the  Spaniards, 
driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  seek  death 
more  honorable  by  fighting  than  by  starva- 
tion? Shall  we  land  troops  near  Santiago 
and  co-operate  wiih  our  ships  of  war,  or  shall 
we  leave  Commodore  Schley  as  the  cork  to 
the  Santingo  bottle,  and  set  in  motion  that 
army  of  invasioti  which  has  long  awaited 
the  settlement  of  Cervera's  fieet? 

The  Spanish  fieet,  being  trapped  and  amply 
guarded,  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  men- 
ace. It  would  be  wasting  time  and  etfort  to 
land  troops  at  Santiago,  for  the  main  issue 
of  this  campaign  is  tiie  taking  of  Havana, 
and  as  it  looks  now,  this  war  will  not  be 
over  until  the  Culjan  capital  surrenders,  and 
the  war  will  end  with  the  fall  of  that  city. 
All  this  being  so,  the  cue  now  seems  to  be 
for  an  immediate,  vigorous,  and  aggressive  \ 
policy.  ■  j 

There   has   been    much   criiicism   of  the  ' 
policy  pursued  thus  far,  and  as  usual  those 
with    least    reason    for   being    heard    have  : 
been   the   loudest   and   the   most   persistent  ■ 
talkers. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  occasion 
for  some  criticism;  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary indeed  had  there  not  been.  But  in 
my  very  humble  opinion,  formed  on  a  care- 
ful following  of  events  since  the  declaration 
of  war  by  tlie  United  States  against  Spain, 
very  little  has  been  left  undone  to  put  a 
great  resourceful, if  wholly  unprepared, coun- 
try in  position  to  wage  its  war  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  its  dignity  or  forces  meet- 
ing reverses. 

This  great  country  could  ill  afford  to 
rush  impetuously  into  any  engagement 
where  even  a  momentary  check  was  likely 
to  be  experienced.  Nor  could  we  fail 
of  giving  so  insignificant  an  opponent 
as  Spain  every  possible  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  combat  so  unequal  and 
so  certain  in  its  conclusion.  Therefore 
the  policy  has  been  one  of  moderation,  giv- 
ing Spain  many  chances  to  escape  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  inevitable,  and  giving 
us  time  to  collect  our  forces,  so  that  when 
we  did  set  forth  on  a  vigorous  offensive  by 
sea  and  on  land,  no  untoward  results  might 
belittle  our  position  before  the  world. 

I  believe  that  any  other  policy  would 
have  been  unwise  and  hazardous;  unques- 
tionably the  administration  has  delayed  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  not  only  because  it  hoped  the 
annihilation  of  Cervera's  fleet  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  capitulation  of  Havana,  and 
the  consequent  end  of  the  war,  but  be- 
cause we  \yere  totally  unprepared  to  as^sume 
the  aggressive  in  a  strange  land,  where  the 
enemy  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  to 
our  ten  thousand,  and  an  unfamiliar  and  sick- 
ly climate  tremendously  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  campaigning.  It  is  well  enough  for 
those  without  responsibility  in  national  af- 
fairs to  point  to  the  starving  reconcen- 
trades  as  sufficient  reason  for  our  hurry- 
ing a  mere  handful  of  men  on  Cuba, 
to  march  about  impotently  in  an  "estab- 
lished base,"  and  probably  sicken  in  a  fever- 
ish tropical  clime.  But  only  a  fool  en- 
ters half  prepared  upon  a  conflict,  and  we 
shall  do  more  for  the  reconcentrados,  for  the 
righteous  cause  we  are  entered  upon,  and  for 
ourselves  by  waiting  until  we  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  aggressive  movements  that  will 
not  hesitate  until  Spain's  rule  in  Cuba  has 
been  utterly  crushed.  God  knows  we  are  do- 
ing for  the  Cubans  what  no  other  people  on 
earth  would. 

Surely  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  as 
well,  and  that  duty  is  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  this  conflict,  and  then  to  sweep  Spain 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  time- 
ly question  is,  are  we  yet  prepared  to  grip 
this  barbarous  foe  by  the  throat?  Judg- 
ing from  the  stjite  of  affairs  here  at  the 
front,  I  should  say  we  are.  Our  ships  of 
war  command  Cuban  waters.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  hold  Cervera  and  his  fleet,  to  convoy 
and  cover  the  landing  of  the  army,  and  sub- 
sequently to  pour  such  a  rain  of  shells  into 
Havana  as  to  silence  forever  every  gun 
in  and  around  the  city.  There  are  now 
here  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  troops, 
and  at  Lakeland,  forty  miles  away,  are  three 
thousand  three  hundred  more,  making  a 
total  of  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
men. 

Of  these,  fourteen  thousatid  five  hundjed 
are  infantr}-,  thiity-tlnee  hundred  cavjift-y, 
one  thousand  artillery.  Six  thousancf  in- 
fantrymen are  volunteers,  comprising  Sec- 
ond Georgia,  whicli  includes  the  famous  Sa- 
vannah company  organized  in  1802;  First 
Florida,  Thirty-second  Michigan,  Third  Ohio, 
Second  Massachusetts,  Seventy  -  first  New 
York. 

Of  the  artillery  seven  hundred  are  di- 
vided among  the  ten  light  batteries,  and 
three  hundred  make  a  recently  organized 
siege  train  which  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased ;  there  is  also,  of  course,  the  usual  and 
necessary  engineer  corps.  There  are  twenty- 
two  transports  at  Port  Tampa  under  steam, 
with  the  gnnboixts Helena  and  Bancroft  guard- 


ing the  harbor,  and  the  commissary  depart- 
ment has  ninety  days'  rations  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  men  are  all  fit  and 
eager  to  fight,  riie  horses  and  mules  aver- 
age higher  than  any  similar  collections  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  outfit  could  be  loaded 
and  on  its  way  rejoicingwithin  fourdays  after 
the  word. 

This  is  not  a  large  force,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Spain  has  in  Cuba 
certainly  five  and  perhaps  seven  to  eight 
times  the  number  of  soldiers.  But  it  is  suf- 
ficient perhaps  to  put  well  into  action  the 
movement  that  nuist  end  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  S{)aniards.  Except  for  the  arrival  of  the 
volunteers,  nothing  has  happened  here  this 
week  to  make  one  day  unlike  another.  The 
nights  continue  full  of  brass  bands  and  brass 
buttons,  and  the  feminine  world  has  in  con- 
sequence invaded  the  army  of  occupation. 
Some  liysteric;d  concert  hysteria  concerning 
spies  developed  the  other  day  among  the 
volunteers. 

The  most  indefatigable  daring  spies  the 
Spaniards  have  had  on  American  soil  have 
been  the  "yellow"  journal  reporters.  H" 
the  government  would  arrest  un-Ameri- 
can editors,  it  would  do  much  towards 
furthering  its  movements  against  Spain. 
The  treacheiy  of  these  newspapers  in  per- 
sistently disclosing  the  government's  move- 
ments, after  being  repeatedly  requested  not 
to  do  so,  should  be  resented  by  loyal  Amer- 
icans and  punished  by  the  government,  By- 
the-wa\%  what  has  become  of  the  bicycle 
corps  whose  efficacy  in  war  used  to  be 
so  loudy  proclaimed?  Nothing  has  been 
lu^ard  of  it  since  its  exhibition  in  Madison 
S(piare  Garden.  We  are  on  the  (ikI  rim  for 
01  del  s  to  move.  Caspar  Whitney. 


Advice  to  Mottieks. — Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
SvKLi'  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
Jt  st)othes  the  child,  softens  the  .yunis,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-[.Adv.] 


RAISED  TO  IIItAT/ni. 


Moke       infants 
Chul     Borden     Ka.i,d 
by     all     otl)er     so - 
Thousands         of 
mavxt.— [Ad  i\] 


have        been        nourished       with 

■     Ih-and    Condensed     Milk     than 

called     infant      foods     combined. 

mothers  testify         to         its 


"  Feel  good  as  new  " — sentiment  of  hundreds  after 
giving  Abbott's,  the  (J  kig  in  a  l  Angostura  I5itteks, 
a  fair  trial.  Fair  health  inevitable  result.  Get  Abbott's. 
-{Adv.l 


Xothing  contributes  more  towards  a  sound  diges- 
tion   than    Dr.   Siegekt's    Angosilra     Bitters.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

Agreeable  soap  for  the 
hands  is  one  that  dissolves 
quickly,  washes  quickly, 
rinsies  quickly,  and  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  comfort- 
able     It  is  Pears'. 

Wholesome  soap  is  one 
that  attacks  the  dirt  but 
not  the  living  skin.  It  is 
Pears'. 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 
And  this  is  Pears', 

All  sort'S  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buvin.e:  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  ^-eiunne  SOHMEll  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- soiuidintf  name  of  a  cheap  g-rade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S -O— M— IVI— E— R 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerootns  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 


Hn     1   ■•        n  ^       A  Who  providt's  the  people 

e  IS  a  rublic  Denefactor  with  a  pure  stimuumt 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Eottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  al  Heading  physicians. 
"Write  for  circular  ftnd  prices. 

W.P.Sauilib  &  Co.  fcKifSty,ln(l.,Distillers 


Old  State  lIou-e(Mate  ht.  (.  b'o-ton, 
1B98,  rebuilt  171'^. 

HISTORICAL    CHINA 

Twenty  view^s,  as  below^,  on  dessert  plates  (9  inch),  enirraved  for  us  by  Wedgwood  from  picturesque 
etchui^s,  printed  under  ^laze  in  old  blue  Wedgwood,  with  foliage  border;  a  dozen  plates  may  be  chosen 
from  the  following  views: 

"Faneuil  Hall,  'Cradle  of  Liberty,' built  1742." 
"Site  of  Adams  House,  Boston,  1845,  Lamb  Tavern, 

1746." 
"Boston  Common  and  State  House,  1836." 
"Harbor  view  of  Boston  from  a  map  of  1768." 
"Old  Brick  Church,  1713,  site  of  Joy's,  now  Rogers' 

Building." 
"State  Street  and  Old  State  House,  1883." 
"Adjacent  Ivean-to   Houses   in  Quincy,  Mass.,  each 

of  w  Inch  was  the  birthplace  of  a  President  of  the 

I'nited  States." 
"The  Public   Library,  Boston,  1895." 
"Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1895." 
"Mount  Vernon,  1892,  the  home  of  Washington." 
"1743,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  1893,  where 

the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  was  declared  July  4, 

1776." 


"Slate    House,    Boston.    Bvdfinch    front,    dedicated 

1795." 
"Old  State  House  (State  St.),  Boston,  1898,  rebuilt 

1712. ' 
"  Old  South  Church.    Tea  Party  met  here  1773." 
"Old   North  Church,   Salem   Street.      l*aul   Revere's 

Lanterns  were  displayed  here  1775." 
"Green  Uragon  Tavern,  Union  Street,  Boston,  styled 

by  Dan  1  Webster  the  Headquarters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Also  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  first 

met  here." 
"King's  Chapel,  Boston,  built  1686,  rebuilt  1751." 
"Old   Feather   Store,  North  and    Ann   Streets,  1680 

to  1868." 
"Old    Sun    Tavern,   Faneuil    ILdl    Square,   1680    to 

1895." 
'  Old  Boston  Theatre,  Corner   Federal  and  Franklin 

Streets,  1794." 

Dessert  Plates  as  above,  six  dollars  per  dozen;  same  if  gilded  edge,  $7.80.  Securely  packed  for  shipping 
long  distances.  V^isitors  will  find  in  our  Art  Pottery  Rooms  (in  which  are  assend)led  an  extensive  exlnbit 
of  beautiful  specimens  adapted  for  bridal  Ji-ifts)— Dinner-Set  Dei)artment  (in  which  is  the  largest,  most 
valuable  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  Dinner  Ware  to  be  seen  on  this  continent)— Hotel  and  Club  Depart- 
ment—Cut-C;iass  Department  "Lamp  Department  —  Stock- Pattern  Department,  and  on  the  mam  floor  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Jardinieres  and  Pedestals,  I'ndirella  and  Cane  Holders,  Handsome  Odd  Pitchers  (trom 
the  ordinary  up  to  the  costly  specimens),  French  Fireproof  Porcelain  Cafe  Lntree  Dishes,  etc. 

JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON   CO., 

CIHNA,  GLASS,  AND  LAMPS,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
(Seven   Floors)         120    FRANKLIN   ST.         (Cor.    Federal),        BOSTON,    MASS. 


Tkd^^'^  <f/m< 


Concerning  a  Number  of  Things 

We  have  so  many  good  things  to  tell  about  this  week  that  we  scarcely 
know  which  of  them  to  leave  out  and  which  to  put  in,  for  we  can't  men- 
tion all  of  them. 

It's  a  time  full  of  good  things — the  season  and  the  weather  and  the 
conditions  are  exactly  right  for  bargains,  and  we  are  getting  them  right 
and  left.  With  one  reason  and  another,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
are  coming  to  us  every  day,  with  goods  in  their  hands,  anxiety  in  their 
eyes,  and  generosity  in  their  hearts.  They  need  our  outlet,  and  they  get 
it_if  they  make  the  price  right.     Therefore  such  offers  as  these  : 


Black  Silk  Grenadines 

We  have  never  known  these 
beautiful  g-oods  to  be  so  hifj;:h  in 
favor  as  this  season.  But  here  is 
a  fine  assortment,  in  advance  of 
the  wearing-  time,  offered  at  less 
than  the  makers'  cost.  Paradox- 
ical—but what  do  you  care  for 
zuhys  wdien  the  fact  is  as  it  is  ? 

At  $1.25,  from  $1.75— All-silk 

figured  (rrenadine. 
At  $1.50,  from  $2.5()-"All-silk 

figured  gauze  Grenadine. 
At    $1.50,    from    $2  — All-silk 

embroidered  polka-dot  gauze 

Grenadine. 
At  $1.75,  from  $2.50-All-silk 

embroidered       spiral   -  stripe 

gauze  (irenadine. 
At  $2,  from  $2.50— All- silk  fig- 
ured gauze  Grenadine. 
At    $2,    from    $2.50  —  All-silk 

embroidered    figured     spiral- 
stripe  (irenadine. 
At    $2.25,    from    $3  — All-silk 

embroidered  polka-dot  gauze 

Cirenadine. 
At    $2.50,    from    $3  — All-silk 

embroidered      figured     gauze 

(irenadine. 
At    $2.75,    from     $4  —  Beaded 

brocade  all -silk  Grenadine. 


Certain  Cotton  Stuffs 

We  can't  tell  you  as  to  their 
beauty,  for  there  isn't  room,  and 
the  samples  will  talk  more  elo- 
ciuently  than  we  can.  But  we  do 
want  to  tell  you  of  their  cheap- 
ness, thus  -• 

At  6I4C.,  the  9c.  quality— Good 
tiress  (iinghanis,  in  alnnit  35 
styles. 

At  5r.,  the  I2I0C.  duality- 
Printed  cotton  GreiKulines. 

I\t  7c.,  the  12^ oc.  (luality— 
Printed  Spiral  Lawns. 

At  7c.,  the  12'2C.  quality- 
Printed  fine  Lawns. 

At  10c. ,  the  15c.  (luality— 
Printed  and  self-colored  fig- 
ured Swisses. 

At  10c.  the  lf)C.  quality— Self- 
colored  strijied  Pi<iues. 

At  10c.  the  16c.  quality— 
l*rinted  Batiste. 

At  15c.,  the  25c.  quality-- 
Printed  Irish  Dimities. 

At  17c.,  the  25c.  finality- Fine 
printed  Organdies. 


Some  Woollen  Bargains 

Fancy    Mixed    Cheviots    that 
were  37 ^oc.  are  25c. 


Figured    Vigoureux  that  were 
50c.  are  now  30c. 


'rwo  -  toned    Granite  Cheviots 
that  were  $1  are  50c. 


Two  -  t(jned   Wool  Grenadines 
that  were  75c.  are  50c. 


All  -  wool  Ktamines  that  were 
75c.  are  50c. 


t'wo-toned  Sharkskin  Cheviots 
that  were  75c.  are  50c. 


Fancy  Bourette  Cheviots  that 
were  75c.  are  50c.    , 


Fancy  Mixed  Bourette  Chevi 
ots  that  were  75c.  are  50c. 


Diagonal   Mixed  Melange  that 
was  85c.  is  50c. 


Ihcycle  Covert  Cloths  that  were 
05c.  are  37ioc. 


Multi  -  Colored    Cheviots    that 
were  75c.  are  50c. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 
Section  253  New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  pen-traits  of  authors^    will    be    sent 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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Tonical  and  Restoratire. 


Vv\3NTe/y 


Baltimore- 


^^ITIMO^ 


RYE 


RICH,  PURE  FLAVOR. 


Give  rare  cycling  pleasure.  Crescent 
Tandems  double  it,  adding  companion- 
ship, dividing  work       .       •       -       - 

Are  properly  built  in  every  way. 
Strong,  rigid,  reliable.  And  the  price— 
an  honest  one     ------ 

are  the  most  popular  bicycles  made. 

j4rt  Catalogue,  -with  '*  Care  o/  the  IVheel,"  FREE. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 

CHICAGO  Makers  |Mew  YORK 


WDTim  THE 

HEADLIGHT. 


VICI 

Leather 
Dressingj 

!  Ivengthens    the    life   of 
I  leather — ^acts  as  a  preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a  polish, 
j  Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 
I  looking  old — makes  an 
\  old  shoe  look  new*  The 
\  result  of   many  years' 
J  study  of  leather  pecu- 
\  liarities.  For  men's,  wo- 
j  men's,  and  children's 
I  shoes.    Sold  by  all 
I  dealers.  Made  by  the 
I  makers  of  the  famous 
!  Vici  Kid,  famous  for 
I  its  durability  and 
}  softness  wherever 
I  shoes  are  worn. 


An  illustrated 
«  book  about  the 
I  wear  and  care 

of  shoes 
I  mailed  free. 
Robert  H. 
I  Foerderer, 

I  Philadelphia,  Fa.  ' 


mmmmMm 


y\  TRIAL^ 
_  WiLLGQNVINCETHAt 

GOIDENSCEPTRE 

IS  PERFECTION 
lib  1.30;J4LHO.^ 

POSTAGE  PAID,    .  ... 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

URBKU6i59F"!r«N 


aggBBiaiiBBBagig 


Saves  Half 

If  you  will  add  a  gear  case  to  so  smooth 
running  and  carefully  tested  a  bicycle 
as  the  Waverley  you  will  insure  greater 
pleasure  than  the  yet  unproved  chain- 
less  can  give— at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

iVIfaiferfeyi 


$ 


Bicycles 

Write  for  the 

Waverley  Catalogue. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


50 
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A  NEW  POCO. 

The  FoldiD^  Qm. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound, and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
PICTURE      4.  X  S 

As  perfect  at 

edges  as  at 

centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 
43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE, 

A  descriptive*  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten   Cents  in  stamps. 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a  Century.  Be  sure  to  get  *'  No. 
4711,"  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 
MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  AGENTS. 


BQooOQor~x?n:r«xi^x3ocxoc:3ix:^x»^^ 


77/e  American  Army  and  Navy  arc  lar^fly  provisioned   with    canned  meats 
manufactured  by  JJbly,  McA^cill  6^   Libby. 

Modern  7netJiods  of  canning  meats  make  it  possible  to  furjilsh  our  Army  and 
Navy^  on  long  expeditions  in  a?iy  climate,  with  the  best  and 
most  7vholesome  of  meat  products.    ' 


LIBBY'S 


Canned  Meats  and  Luncheon 
Specialties  are  sold  by  all 
first=class  grocers  through- 
out  the  world    ........ 


THEY  ARE  THE 
FAVORITES   OF 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


The  Appetizing  and  Delicious  Luncheon  Delicacies  for  Summer  are 


LIBBY'S 


LUNCH  TONGUE 
VIENNA  SAUSAGE 
COOKED  OX  TONGUE 


LIBBY'S 


PEERLESS  SLICED  AND  CHIPPED 
DRIED  BEEF.  POTTED  AND 
DEVILED      HAM     AND     TONGUE 


LIBBY'S  HOME  BAKED  PORK  AND  BEANS 


WITH      OR      WITHOUT 
TOMATO    SAUCE. 


C  per  PI  A  I  I  For  5  two- cent  stamps  we  will  send  to  any  address  a  copy  of  a  NEW  REVISED 
O  r  I.U  I  n  L.  ,  WAR  ATL  A8  published  especially  for  us  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  the  largest  map 
publishers  in  the  world,  containing  16  pages  of  colored  lithographed  war  maps,  12  x  14  inches  in  size. 
Showing  accurately  all  countries  interested  in  the  Spanish- American  conflict  and  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  LIBJBY'8  LUNCHEON  DELICACIES. 


LIBBY,  McNeill  &  LIBBY, 


Chicago,  111. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  ^« 

^.^-...i-^.^.^i^..^__  HIGH     (JRADR 

18»8  Model  Gents'  or  Ladies'  Bicycle  by  express  C.  O. 

D.  subject  to  examination.    Yau  can  examine  it  at 

your  nearest  express  oflace  and  if  found  perfectly 

satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  and  the 

most  wonderful  Bicycle    Bargaia 

you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  paj 

the  express  agent  the  balance* 

$1S.  75  and  express  charges. 

At  «piyi  lO  sell  3000 
SPECIAL  regulars 50.00 
High-Grade,  guaranteed* 
1898  model  Bicycles  in 
either  Gents*  or  Ladles.* 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  $13.9S« 
$19. 7&  and  $22.50. 
Such  v8Uue$  as  were 
never  offered  before. 

THIS  SPECIAL  WHEEL 
at  $19.75  Is  a  wonder 
„  _  of  value,  strictly  high- 
grade  and  equal  to  any 
bicycle  you   can  buy 

e50.00.  Strictly  up-to-date.  Covered  by  bindings  guarantee.  Has  all  the  good  points  and  late  improvements  of  all  tascS- 
grade  bicycles  with  the  defects  of  none.  Our  SPECIAL  Bicycle  at  $19. 76  is  made  by  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  best  known 
and  most  reliable  bicycle  makers  in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everywhere  under  their  special  name 
and  name  plate  at  $40.00  to  $50.00,  never  less.  The  name  of  the  makeris  a  household  word  among  bicycle  riders  You 
will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40.00  and  un- 
wards.  lii  offering  8,000  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $  19.75,  we  are  pledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name  plate 
DESCRIPTION  ^^  SPECIAL  ISOS  Blcycle  now  offered  at  $19. 75  Is  made  from  the  very  best  material 
fc^fc^^wsmiy-  ■  swi^*  throughout,  only  first-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  as  can  be 
found  only  in  the  highest  grade  wheels.  FRAME  is  24  inches  deep,  true  diamond,  (Ladies'  is  22  inches,  curve  shape 
with  two  center  braces)  l>^-inch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FORK  CROWN,  drop  forged  hiehlv 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  latestandbest  woodornickel.  up  or  down  curve  or  ram's 
horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade,  28-inch.  SPOKES,  highest-grade,  14-16  swaged.  HUBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from 
bar  steel.  RIMS,  highest  grade  non-warpable  wood.  TIRE,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  sinele 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  repair  kit.  CRANKS,  highest  grade  forging,  63^-inoh  throw!  highly  nickel- 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished  SPROCKETS 
finest  forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  etrictly  high-grade,  padded.  Weight,  25  lbs.  Full  bail 
bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  Finished  in  the  highest  possible  euamel  io  blue,  blaek  or  marooo.  and  shipDed 
complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit. 

OUI^  GUARANTEE.   "^^  *^.^^®  ^  writtenbindine,  one  year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if 
■V  T^TwTL^  -^  ^^y  piece  or jpart  gives  out,  by  reason  of  defect  in  workmanship  or 

material,  WE  WILL  HEPIiACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  With  care  tae  bicycle  will  last  lO  Years. 
3END  US  ONE  DOLLAR  ^'4® '^tether  Ladies*  or  Gems',  kind  ot  handle  bars  and  color  of  finish 
■  '^'^'^  WW  -x^^^m^^m^^^mm^m^wx.  and  we  will  send  you  the  bicycle  by  express  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  exami- 
nation,  you  can  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  you  find  it  equal  to  any  bicycle  you  can  buy  elsewhere  for$^  00  to 
Vu^2^-^P,^^^2h^i^^l^^^}.%  ^t  y  ^"  *^®^®^  ?\^  before,  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  $18. 75,  and  express  charges.'  OUB 
B\"n"d^re*Syc'lfclJ?S^^  «2^-^«»  «*«•    llso  a f?.Uline oTbicycle 

AS  TO  OUR  RELIARILITV  We  refer  to  our  customers  everywhere;  Metropolitan  Nat'l  Bank 
#%q  IW  WW  ■HH.IMPII,!!  Y,-  ^^^^  gank  of  Republic,  Bank  of  Commerce,  Chicago  German 
Exchange  Bank,  New  York  ;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  Wo  occupv  entire  one  of  the  largest 
business  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  700  people,  and  we  jfiiarjiiitoe  to  save  you  .$'20.00  to  oO.OO  on  a  lii^h-'a-Aiift 
bicycle.     Order  to-day.     Don't  delay.     Only  3,000  to  be  sold  at  $l».7o.  *     ^ 

SEARS    ROEBUCK  A,  CO.  (I"*"-)?  I  uUoii,  Desplaines,  and  Waynian  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  in  the  bottle.    Excels  in  healtlv 
giving  properties*    Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondsport,  N*  Y, 

To  more  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliver  at 
any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
follows:    One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines* 
making  I  do2.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 
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Gem  Wheeler, 


William  Astor  Chanler,        Capt.  Arthur  H.  Lee,  R.A.         Lieut.  Count  A.  v.  Goetzen. 

A    HEADQUARTERS   GROUP. 


U.  S.  CAVALRY    AS    SKIRMISHERS,  DISMOUNTED. 


WITH    THE    CAVALRY    DIVISION   AT    PORT    TAMPA,   FLORIDA. 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "Harper's  Weekly,"  at  Port  Tampa. 
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Lord  Salisbury's  return  to  England  is  the  signMl  for 
a  renewal  of  the  protests  against  his  continuing  to  attempt 
tlie  duties  of  both  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary. 
Both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury  liave  defended 
themselves  against  the  chai-ge  of  weakness  and  wjint  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  government  which  is  brought 
against  them  by  discontented  supporters.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's dejected  defence  amounts  to  tiiis — that  all  is  for 
the  best;  and  if  not,  everything  is  inevitable.  The  enun- 
ciation of  this  doctrine  dismays  his  adherents.  In  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  Primrose  League  at  the  Albert 
Ilall,  Lord  Salisbury  defended  himself  against  attacks 
wliich  had  not  been  made,  and  left  untouched  the  charges 
requiring  serious  reply.  The  government  made  demands 
of  China  one  day,  wiiich  Ihey'withdrew  the  next.  Tiiey 
allowed  British  ships  to  wander  into  ports  claimed  by 
Russia,  and  aimlessly  to  retiie  on  receiving  a  rough  pro- 
test from  Russia.  The  language  of  the  government  has 
been  strong;  their  action  feeble.  The  concessions  they 
have  made  have  been  surrendered  without  considei'ation; 
not  as  part  of  a  bargain  in  which  British  intluence  and 
interests  were  weighed  in  the  balance  as  against  those  of 
Russia  and  other  nations. 

Private  disaffection  in  the  Tory  party  will  shortly  give 
way  to  public  protest  and  revolt.  The  resignation  ot" the 
Tory  member  for  Newark,  of  which  I  speak  later,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Foreign  nations  have  now  got  it  fixed 
firmly  in  their  heads  that  so  long  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  in 
office  they  have  only  to  ask  with  menace  in  order  to  re- 
ceive with  alacrity.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  language 
about  war  and  Lord  Salisbury's  pacific  proclivities  do  not 
consort,  and  England  resents  being  made  ridiculous.  Still, 
public  opinion  would  not  have  supported  a  war  against 
Russia  to  prevent  her  acquisition  of  a  warm-water  port, 
even  though  that  port  were  Port  Arthur.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  British  diplomacy  has  been  defeated  and 
Russian  ambitions  gratified  has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  people.  The  Foreign  Oflice  gives  no  sign  of 
being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thinking  out  the  re- 
sults of  an  event  before  it  has  happenetl.  During  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  he  was  only  able  to 
accomplish  his  task  with  the  aid  of  stifl'  brandy-and-water, 
and  his  voice  was  almost  inaudible  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
course. His  features  are  marked  by  a  deadly  pallor,  and 
the  traces  of  the  insidious  disease  from  which  he  has  long 
suffered  are  unmistakable. 

Lord  Salisbury  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Bankers'  Cen- 
ti-al  Association  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  there  seized  the 
opportunity  of  again  delivering  a  speech,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  profound  impression  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  it.  The  press  was  excluded,  for  reasons  that  are 
unintelligible.  A  gloomy  and  pessimistic  forecast  of  the 
national  future  pervaded  the  Premier's  latest  utterance. 
Vague  prophecies  and  warnings,  however,  are  useless  to 
a  practical  people.  If  danger  is  ahead,  the  natural  course 
to  pursue  is  to  harden  our  hearts,  strengthen  our  navy, 
enlarge  our  army,  and  to  take  steps  to  viVtual  the  British 
Isles.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little  more  than  a 
month's  food  in  the  country.  It  should  be  fr;mkly  rec- 
ognized that  although  the  British  Isles  are  fortresses',  they 
areunvictualled  fortresses.  Naval  preparations  in  Franr-e 
continue  with  unabated  vigor  and  energy.  Still,  Mr.  Go- 
schen  refrains  from  bringing  in  a  supplementary  estimate 
for  increasing  the  navy,  although  the  public  revenue  rises 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Times  declares  that  well- 
informed  people  in  the  City  feel  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
absence  of  results  from  the  neuotiations  with  France  re- 
specting West  Africa.  The  City,  however,  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  other  things,  especially  with  the  rise  in  Amer- 
ican raiUvays,  and  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
matter.  My  information  is  ])osilive  on  tlie  subject,  and 
although  anything  is  possilde  to  a  ndnistry  so  .enamoured 
with  the  apostolic  injunction  of  loving  its  enemies,  or 
rather  the  enemies  of  its  country,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  French  withdrawal  from  Boussa,  can  be  postponed 
for  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
retirement  and  the  break-up  of  the  ministry  would  be 
inevitable  if  Great  Britain  were  to  surrender  her  rights  in 
the  Hinterland  of  Lagos. 

Lord  Salisbury's  lugubi-ious  forecast  probably  refers  to 
the  changes  inevitable  when  Spain  loses  her  colonies  and 
Italy  retires  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  A  strict  censor- 
ship is  exercised  overall  telegrams  from  Italy,  and  no  one 
can  tell  at  the  present  moment  the  extent  of  the  Italian 
rebellion.  The  parallel  between  the  condition  of  Europe 
to-day  and  in  May,  1848,  is  singularly  exact.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  describe  scenes  which  are  better  and  more 
circumstantially  narnited  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  in- 
surrection at  Milan  indicates  the  fragility  of  the  tie  sub- 
sisting betw^een  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  Italian  people. 
Constitutional  government  is  no  longer  even  on  its  trial 
among  tlie  Latin  races.  It  has  been  tiied  and  found  want- 
ing; not  because  the  system  is  inhei'ently  defective,  but 
because  no  form  of  government  is  acceptable  to  a  people 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Charles 
Greville's  description  of  the  upheaval  in  France  in  the 
spring  of  1848  might  stand  almost  w^ord  for  word  as  a 
record  of  what  is  happening  in  Italy.  The  weakness  of 
the  Italian  executive,  the  evolution  of  social  and  anarchi- 
cal elements,  and  the  lamentable  collapse  of  the  colonial 
aspirations  of  Italy,  all  point  to  rapid  and  drastic  changes 
in  tiie  south  of  Europe.  If  the  sea  power  now  commanded 
by  Italy  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France  and  Russia,  serious 
complications  must  arise.  The  domiiuon  of  Italy  in  Af- 
rica extends  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Cape  Kasar 
to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  length  of  coast  is 
about  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  ^lassowah,  the  seat 
of  government,  would  form  a  jumping-oft' place  for  Russia 
and  France  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  the  Italian  suc- 
cession and  the  colony  of  Erethrea.  British  rule  in  Upper 
Egypt  would  be  continually  menaced. 

Tne  inevitable  success  of  America  will  raise  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  foreign  problems,  from  Morocco  to  the  Far  East. 
Already  Russia  has  sent  up  a  hallon  (VcHmim  suggesting  a 
claim  to  Ceuta  in  the  event  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  be- 
ing restricted  to  tfic  peninsula.  The  retention  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  by  England,  if  Russia  and  France  were  estab- 


lished in  the  strait,  would  depend  upon  the  result  of  a 
new  Trafalgar. 

There  is  much  on  the  horizon  to  dismay  the  wisest 
statesman.  Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  apprehension  and 
fore!)oding  that  marks  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  utterances 
is  completely  out  of  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
majoiity.  England  was  in  a  woise  j)light  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  Mr.  Pitt  never  gave  the  impression  of  despairing 
of  his  country,  perhaps  because  continual  recourse  to  gooil 
old  port  warmed  his  heart  and  enabled  him  to  stimulate 
his  countrymen  into  making  such  exertions  as  were  re- 
quired by  the  formation  of  a  European  coalition  against 
England.  So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons,  among  the  majority, 
that  the  country  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  old  men  who 
rely  upon  nnisty  precedents  for  guidance,  when  no~ pre- 
cedents exist  for  the  actual  situation  that  has  to  be  met. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  discontent  has  just  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Harold  II.  Finch  Ilatton,  Loid'Winchel- 
sea's  brother,  who  has  resigned  his  seat  for  the  Newark 
division  of  Notts  on  the  ground  that  he  can  no  longer 
support  the  government.  He  considers  that  the  present 
government  sought  for  and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  at  the  last  election  under  fVdse  pretences,  and  he 
declares  that  their  legislation  at  home  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  attacks  upon  capitalists  and  owneis  of  prop- 
erty as  a  class,  and  their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  "  may 
rank  with  the  most  elfete  and  pusillanimous  era  of  radical 
administration."  Although  this  is  the  language  of  exag- 
geration, Mr.  Finch  Ilatto'n's  resignation  of  his  seat  is  a 
warning  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  His  views  are 
widely  shared  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  have  not  the  courage  of  their  opirjions.  The 
government  received  another  blow  yesterday  in  the  loss 
of  the  seat  for  South  Norfolk. 

There  is,  however,  ample  time  for  the  government  to 
redeem  past  errors.  Discontent  with  theirVidministiation 
does  prevail  to  an  extent  that  is  perhaps  not  suspected 
by  the  public  at  large.  Firmness  and  foresight  in  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  steady  persistence  iii  strength- 
ening the  defensive  forces  of  the  crown,  a  closer  union 
Avith  the  colonies,  and  a  careful  selection  of  legislative 
measures  of  practical  utility  are  what  the  country  really 
desires.  If  the  government  show  themselves  unable  to 
turn  over  a  new^  leaf,  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  them. 
These  changes  of  policy  all  point  to  the  growth  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  infiuence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  slowly  approaching  his  end.  He  is 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  soporifics,  and  liis 
physical  strength  is  decaying.  He  has  not  left  his  room 
for  a  fortnight.  Rarely  has  a  great  man  faced  death  be- 
foie  so  vast  an  unseen  audience  of  sympatliizing  well- 
wishers.  A  pathetic  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  its  former  representative. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  member 
for  the  university,  was  forced  by  Tory  malcontents  to 
seek  a  seat  elsewhere.  It  is  usual  for  a  university  mem- 
ber to  represent  his  constituency  for  the  term  of  Ids  nat- 
ural life.  When,  therefore,  thirty-three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gladstone  left  Oxford  University  for  Southwest  Lan- 
cashiie,  the  relations  between  them  were  naturally  of  a 
strained  nature.  The  vice-chancellor  has  recently  written 
to  IMr.  Gladstone,  expressing  the  profound  sorrow  with 
which  Oxford  is  filled  at  the  illness  of  her  most  distin- 
guished son,  and  gives  voice  to  warm  and  earnest  wishes 
for  his  welfare.  To  this  letter  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  re- 
plied, conveying  an  affectionate  and  touching  message 
from  her  father,  indicative  of  the  love  he  has  always 
borne  for  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  not  without  interest  "in 
this  connection  to  recall  a  patlietic  incident  of  his  last 
visit  to  Oxford.  Just  before  he  took  office  for  the  last 
time  he  went  up  to  All  Souls  for  a  ten  days'  stay.  While 
there  he  delivered  an  address  on  Homer,  at  tlie  Union. 
Sir  Henry  Acland  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Palmer— the 
last  survivors  of  his  Christ  Church  contemporaries— pro- 
posed and  seconded  respectively  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  Few  of  those  who  hrard  the  Grand  Old  Man's 
magnificent  peroration  to  his  twenty  minutes'  reply  will 
ever  be  likely  to  forget  the  impassioned  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  Alma  Mater.  The  very  last  words  that  lie  ut- 
tered, Avith  both  arms  stretched  out  before  him,  were,"  I 
love  her,  I  love  her!"  Just  one  more  anecdote.  On  ar- 
riving at  Ha  warden  from  Bournemouth  last  month,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  was  heard  to  mutter,  as  he  was  carried 
up  stairs,  "  Why  cumber  I  the  ground?" 

A  few  people  in  societ}^  and  two  or  three  newspapers 
continue  to  express  sympathy  for  the  weaker  nation. 
They  do  not  think  that  x\merica  is  disinterested.  They 
dislike  what  they  term  American  eff'usiveness,  and  they 
iiifacX  to  believe  that  the  iidiabitants  of  the  States  are  gen- 
erally and  permanently  hostile  to  the  English  people. 
They  fail  to  see  that  America  is  doing  in  Cuba  what  Eng- 
land has  done  six  times  in  a  dozen  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Biitain  has  interfered  in  Egypt,  in  Zululand, 
in  Burniidi,  in  Matabeleland,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
independent  territories  of  African  chieftains  on  the  West 
Coast.  Englishmen  have  alw^ays  assumed  the  riuht  to 
suppress  misgovernment  on  their  borders.  Britain  is  now 
intervening  in  the  government  of  Crete,  an  island  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  these  shores.  Spain's 
actions  in  Cuba  are  at  least  as  indefensible  as  those  of 
Arabi  Pasha  in  Egypt,  of  Cettiwayo  in  Zululand,  of  The- 
baw  in  Burmah,  of  Lobengula  in  Matabeleland,  of  the 
Emir  Abu-Bekri  in  Nupe  on  the  boi-der-land  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  or  of  Abdul-  Hamid  in  Crete.  As  a 
nation  we  have  done  a  dozen  times  over  during  the  pres- 
ent century  the  very  thing  that  America  is  doing  to-day. 
If  these  interventions  wava  right  for  Britain,  the  rescue  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  from  the  clutches  of  Spain  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  other  branc^h  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  This  is  the  argument  that  tells  with  thinking-men 
on  this  side  in  watching  the  dawn  of  an  American  Empire. 

The  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila has  once  more  drawn  attention  to  the  question  of  fire- 
proof wood  for  battle-ships.  The  tendency  of  the  British 
Admiralty  is  to  watch  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  navies  of  other  countries,  and  then  to  adopt  them  if 
successful.  Although  the  use  of  wood  on  board  British 
battle-ships  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  furniture-fittings, 
bulkheads,  boats,  furniture,  joinery,  etc.,  constitute  a  con- 


siderable element  of  danger.  The  fireproofing  of  wood  em- 
ployed on  ships  in  the  United  Stales  navy  was  the  subject 
of  acareful  report  by  Mr.PhilipHichborn,(;hief  constructor 
U.S.N.,on  November  17,  1897.  At  the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
the  conflagrations  on  board  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ships  caused  by  the  use  of  non-fireproofed  wood  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  interest,  which,  however,  gradually  sub- 
sided. The  burning  of  the  Spanish  sliips  has  again 
roused  naval  interest  in  the  matter.  A  captain  of  one  of 
our  larger  battle-ships  stated  the  other  day  that  he  would 
not  go  into  action  with  a  boat  on  board,  so  great  is  the 
danger  of  fire  from  such  an  inflammable  material  as  wood 
that  has  been  untreated  by  a  fireproofing  process. 

The  Latin  races  are  decadent.  The  process  visible  in 
Spain,  of  the  disintegration  of  the  nation,  the  decay  of 
authority,  and  the  loss  of  all  governing  capacity,  is  one 
that  is  not  unlikely  to  be  extended  to  France.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  civilized  world 
being  divided  between  the  weak  nations  and  the  strong, 
he  probably  did  not  mean  to  include  France  among  the 
former.  But  government  organization,  capacity  for'rule, 
and  public  spirit  are  as  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  France  as  from  Spain  or  Italy.  TJie  decadent  Latins 
and  the  undeveloped  Slav  races  are  clearly  to  be  pitted 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for  I'esnlts 
that  the  war  with  Spain  has  developed  is  one  that  has  at 
present  attracted  no  attention;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  references  to  it  have  been  de- 
signedly suppressed.  The  effect  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
division  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Nationalists,  caused 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  sympathies  of  a  full  half  of  the 
party  led  by  ]\Ir.  Dillon,  Mr.  Healy,  and  others.  No  one 
could  have  anticipated  that  the  rescue  of  Cuba  would 
have  inflicted  a  crushing  blow^  on  home-rule  in  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
Bitter  difference  of  opinion  rages  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Irish  party.  The  extreme  Catholics  [ire  enthusiastically 
Spanish  in  their  sympathies,  and  with  difficulty  are  pre- 
vented from  expressing  their  views  in  public.^  Discus- 
sions marked  by  characteristic  acerbity  of  manner  and 
violence  of  language  liave  raged  on  the*^  subject,  and  my 
informant,  who  is  hostile  both  to  Spain  and  to  Rome, 
declares,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  a  further 
split  among  the  vociferous  Irish  Parliamentary  patriots  is 
already  within  the  arena  of  practical  politics. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  population  of  Egypt  has 
obliged  the  British  government  to  look  ahead  as  to  exten- 
sion of  land  under  cultivation,  necessary  to  provide  for  an 
expanding  community,  wdiich  will  shortly  be  checked  un- 
less new^  resources  are  provided.  A  new  reservoir  scheme 
is  to  be  carried  out,  by  contract  with  Messrs.  Aird  &  Co., 
in  five  years  from  the  1st  of  July  next,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,000.  After  making  allowance  for  unfavorable  con- 
tingencies, the  total  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  increased 
by  an  annual  sum  of  $13,000,000.  The  value  of  reclaimed 
government  lands  will  be  increased  by  15,000,000,  while 
the  revenue  will  benefit  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
82,000.000.  The  plans  for  the  new^  reservoir  provide  tliat 
the  more  im])ortant  of  the  temples  on  the  island  of  Philse 
w  ill  be  free  from  all  chance  of  submersion. 

Although  people  are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  in- 
creased price  of  bread,  of  flour,  of  bacon,  and  other  food- 
stuffs, and  many  public  men  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
economic  prospects  of  England  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
two  great  powers,  the  value  of  first-rate  ^vorks  of  art  has 
not  diminished.  At  Christie's  last  week  a  snuft'-box  was 
sold' for  $18,875.  It  is  an  axiom  among  the  great  collec- 
tors that  the  cheapest  things  to  buy  are  the  best.  These 
never  lose  their  value,  while  second-rate  pictures,  statu- 
ary, jew^els,  or  bric-a-brac  may  become  valueless  in  times 
of  great  political  excitement.  The  sale  of  a  picture  by 
Millais  for  $26,250  denotes  the  high-water  mark  of  values 
for  modern  British  art.  The  circle  of  wealthy  collectors 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  taste  as  well  as  Avith  capi- 
tal, and  the  competition  for  art  products  of  consummate 
merit,  are  continually  increasing.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  the  Ansidei  Raphael  is  the  high- 
est price  yet  ])aid  for  a  picture  in  England,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  similar  prices  will  be  realized  at 
the  dispersion  of  more  than  one  collection  destined  to 
come  to  the  hammer  before  long.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  law  forbidding  the  export  of  pictures  from 
Italy,  domestic  trouble  in  the  unhappy  kingdom  and  the 
growing  poverty  of  the  gentry  will  probably  lead  to  the 
disposal  of  more  than  one  Italian  collection. 

With  the  exception  of  "Waterloo,"  which  is  virtually 
a  soliloquy,  "The  Two  Roses,"  and  the  "  Corsican  Bro- 
thers," iVIr.  Henry  Irving  has  not  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  modern  society  since  the  produ(;tion  of  those  plays. 
The  drama  of  "The  Medicine-Man,"  produced  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, marks  a  new  departure  in  the  ]K)licy  of  the  doyen 
of  the  English  stage.  The  Medicine-Man  is  a  hypnotist, 
who  acquires  influence  over  neurotic  and  semi-insane  per- 
sons in  all  classes  of  society.  The  part  clearly  has  fas- 
cinated Sir  Henry  Irving's  imagination,  and  lie  fills  it 
wiih  characteristic  force  and  dignity.  The  subtle  possi- 
bilities of  the  illicit  influence  of  "^mesmeric  experts,  if  not 
exhausted,  have  been  well  explored  by  previous  writers. 
If  the  motive,  however,  is  not  new — and  where  can  a  new 
motive  be  discovered?— the  structure  of  the  play  enables 
the  authors  to  satirize  the  current  foibles  of  the  comfort- 
able classes.  General  opinion  is  that  the  play  is  not  a 
success,  appaiently  for  the  reason  that  it  is  written  in  a 
key  well  over  the  heads  of  the  average  London  play-goer, 
while  the  plot,  terminating  in  a  realistic  murder  on  the 
stage,  displeases  a  large  class  who  go  to  the  theatre  for 
amusement  or  pleasure.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
sat  through  the  whole  of  the  play,  much  to  the  delight  of 
a  loyal  assembly,  who  persisted  in  cheering  the  heir  to  the 
throne  in  a  fashion  somewhat  unusual  in  a  first-night 
Lyceum  audience.  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  re- 
ceived their  friends  as  usual  on  the  stage  after  the  "^per- 
formance, while  London  society  over  a  very  late  supper 
discussed  with  interest  the  merits  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
latest  play.  The  critics,  however,  c;in  neither  make  nor  mar 
melodrama,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  notwithstand- 
ing prognostications  to  the  contrary, "  The  Medicine-Man  " 
will  run  to  the  end  of  the  season. "       Arnold  White. 
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COLLISION  ON  THE  CHATTANOOGA,  ROME,  &  SOUTHERN  R.   R.,  MAY  21, 

in   which   one   member   of   the   First  Missouri  Volunteers  was  killed,  and  several 
others  severely  injured. 
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TJtis  Paper  will  he  the  best  Plcforlal  IIMovij  of  tlte  War 
urith,  Spain,  a,s*  it  iran  of  tlte  War  of  JSOl.  Ifi<  Speelal  Artl.sts 
and  Correspondents  'will  folloio  the  Arniy  aial  Navy,  and 
notable  Ecents  in  Wasldn/jton  and  elsewhere  will  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 
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POULTNKY  DkjeloW,  irjio  lots  jiist  romphtriJ  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  IIari'Kk's  \Vei-:kly.  <>n  a  llicydc,  is  contribntiny 
a  Series  of  Art  iciest,  beynn  May  11^  <m  the  popolor  Si  ntinant 
in  Spain  in  refytrd  to  the  War.  M(ssrs.  J^ass  and  Davis 
icill  represent  the  AVeekly  in  the  PJtilippines. 


IT  is  very  agreeable  news  that  Hill  and  Tam- 
.  niaiiy  have  fallen  out.  Not  x^vy  many  years 
ago  we  could  not  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Slate  would  ever  be  pro- 
moted by  a  victory  won  by  David  B.  Hill,  and  yet 
apparently  the  time  has  come  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  New^  York  when  a  victory  by  David  B. 
Hill  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  is  essen- 
tial to  save  the  State  from  absolute  and  complete 
disgrace. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  \vas  held 
last  Thursday.  As  was  anticipated,  Mr.  Quay  \von, 
and  nominated  his  candidate.  Congressman  Stone, 
for  Governor.  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  a  vigorous 
and  excellent  struggle  against  the  boss,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  tlie  Republicans  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  break  away  from  the  corrupt  tyranny 
which  makes  their  pai'ly  even  a  w^orse  enemy  to 
the  State  and  to  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment than  Tammany  Hall  is  in  New  York. 

The  good  news  comes  to  us  that  Mr.  Kasson 
and  the  French  ambassador  have  agreed  upon  a 
reciprocity  treaty  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  law.  The  French  tariff  charges  upon 
certain  goods  have  been  reduced,  and,  in  turn,  the 
President  is  to  reduce  our  own  tax  upon  certain 
French  goods.  What  the  rate  of  reduction  is  is  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  must  mark  improved  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  This  is  the  kind  of 
change  in  our  foreign  relations  which  the  people 
of  this  country,  we  think,  will  hail  witli  gratitude. 

Senator  Lodge  feels  seriously  concerned  as  to 
the  position  of  Congress  before  the  country,  and  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying,  as  he  did  the  other  day 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  that  it  has  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  country  of  late  years  to  look  upon 
Congress  with  less  and  less  respect,  and  upon  the 
President  with  more  and  more.  The  reason  for  this 
is  evident.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  among 
whom  Senator  Lodge  may  be  counted,  tliere  is 
hardly  any  one  in  Congress  who  is  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  discuss  intelligently  the  grave  public  ques- 
tions which  are  now  before  the  country.  We  may 
sum  up  the  whole  case  against  Congress,  perhaps, 
in  a  single  phrase,  in  saying  that  if  the  country  pos- 
sessed a  man  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  intellect 
and  character,  he  could  not  possibly  become  a  mem- 
ber of  either  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  himself  both  a  conservative  and  a 
courageous  powder,  ready  to  take  the  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  him,  and  cautious  in  action  when 
important  interests  depend  upon  him.  There  is  an 
inclination  among  the  people  of  this  country  to 
revolt  against  legislative  tyranny,  and  both  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  McKINLEY^  by  their  conduct 
of  their  offices,  have  encouraged  the  inclination. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  a  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  French  and  German  feeling  towards 
this  country.  That  there  has  been  no  real  change 
of  sentiment  goes  without  saying.  The  people  of 
Continental  Europe  are  not  kindly  disposed  tow- 
ards this  country,  for  many  reasons,  and  they  can 
afford  to  sympathize  with  Spain  w^ithout  injuring 
their  material  prospects.  Moreover,  the  material 
interests  of  the  French  are  closely  associated  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  the  war  is  injuring  them.     The 


United  States  have  no  reason  to  care  one  way  or 
the  olhei',  so  loug  as  these  unfriendly  sympathies 
are  not  strong  enough  to  lead  those  who  en- 
tertain them  into  a  hostile  attitude  towards  this 
country.  But  there  Avas  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  sympathies  of  France,  for  example,  should 
find  expression  in  violent  and  vulgar  insults  to 
this  country  and  its  ])e()ple.  These  did  uot  make 
pleasant  I'eading.  and  we  are  glad  that  they  are 
stopped.  Nor  do  we  care  ver\^  much  that  they 
were  stopped  at  the  dictation  of  di'essniakei'S  and 
jewellers.  If,  in  addition  to  the  rule  of  the  ami}', 
the  French  press  is  governed  by  the  opinions  of 
dressmakers  and  jewellers,  so  much  the  worse  for 
France,  but  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us.  We  think,  however,  that  the  main  reason  for 
the  change  of  verbal  attitude  towards  us  is  the 
strong  expression  of  English  sympathy  with  the 
United  States;  and  the  silence  w^hicli  has  fallen 
upon  some  of  the  Paris  papers  in  the  presence  of  that 
expression,  and  the  haste  with  which  some  other 
newspapers  have  assured  us  that  their  insults 
are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  are  indications 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  b\^  a  friendly  alli- 
ance between  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

The  President  has  olTered  to  the  Hon.  Oscar 
Straus,  and  Mr.  Straus  has  accepted,  the  position 
of  minister  to  Turkey.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
McKiNLEY  that  he  has  made  so  wise  a  selection, 
and  also  to  Mr,  Straus  that  he  has  again,  not- 
withstanding the  sacrifice  involved,  taken  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  minister  to  Turkey.  When 
Mr.  Straus  served  as  minister  before,  under  the 
first  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  those  who 
were  familiar  with  tlie  condition  of  affairs  prevail- 
ing at  Constantinople,  and  with  Mr.  Straus's  emi- 
nently successful  labors  thei'e,  knew  that  the  coun- 
try never  had  been  so  wa^ll  represented  before.  a\Ir. 
Harrison  wished  Mr.  Straus  to  continue  in  ser- 
vice, but  it  w^as  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with- 
out making  a  still  greater  and  more  serious  sacri- 
fice than  he  had  already  made  in  remaining  min- 
ister for  two  years  under  Ml'.  Cleveland.  During 
Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term,  when  the  delicate 
questions  between  this  country  and  the  Porte 
threatened  to  lead  to  serious  trouble,  the  mission- 
aries and  other  x\nierican  citizens  in  Turkey  urged 
Mr.  Straus's  return,  and  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
go,  Mr.  Cleveland  would  probably  have  appointed 
him  then.  Dr.  Angell  is  coming  home  in  August 
or  September  to  resume  his  duties  as  pj'esident  of 
Michigan  University.  He  has  been  a  good  min- 
ister; but  the  troublesome  questions  betw^een  the 
United  States  and  the  Porte  are  very  urgent,  and 
Mr.  McKinley  feels  the  need  of  the  services  of  the 
man  wdio  has  before  this  succeeded  best  at  the  dif- 
ficult post.  Therefore  he  offered  the  a])pointment 
to  Mr.  Straus  in  a  manner  which  distinguishes  the 
method  of  the  selection  from  that  which  ordinarily 
obtains.  Mr.  Straus  has  accepted  the  place,  as  he 
stated  in  his  telegram  to  the  President,  regarding 
the  offer  "as  a  command,''  and  deeming  it  his 
"patriotic  duty  to  you  [the  President]  and  to  the 
country  to  accept." 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow^'s  communication  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  the  troops  at 
Tampa,  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly. 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  called 
forth  much  criticism.  It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney"  to  give  here,  in  brief,  what  he  has  to  say 
in  contradiction  of  Mr.  BiGEiLOW",  since  his  telegram 
reached  us  too  late  to  permit  of  its  publication  in 
connection  with  his  usual  letter.  Mr.  Whitney  says 
that  Mr.  BiGELOw's  criticism  tliat  the  camp  is  not 
near  enough  to  the  sea  to  permit  the  men  to  bathe 
in  it  is  baseless,  because  Tampa  itself  is  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  the  men  are  taken  there  to 
be  drilled  because  the  "climate.  .  . .  approaches  that 
of  Cuba.''     He  adds: 

The  facts  are  tliat  the  troops  will  receive  not  only  the 
usual  supply  given  them,  but  a  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent supply  of  "  fresli  food  and  ve,<2:etables  "  than  any 
troops  in  the  world;  that  the  "civilian  staff  -  officers " 
here  at  Tampa  liave  proved  most  efficient;  that  every 
camp  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  troops  here  is  hounti- 
fully  supplied  with  food  and  water  ;  that  all  needful 
drilling  has  been  done  regularly  since  tiie  troops  first 
arrived;  that  the  medical  returns  prove  that  in  this  gen- 
eral camp  up  to  date  there  liave  been  hut  twenty-seven 
cases  that  might  he  called  "sick,"  and  but  one  death; 
that  on  the  day  Bigelow  wrote  that  there  was  not  "a 
single  regiment  fit  to  take  the  field  "  there  were  12,000 
troops  equipped,  rationed,  and  fit.  .  .  . 

BiGELOw's  reference  to  General  Wheeler  reveals  not 
only  brutal  disregard  of  the  one  happy  phase  in  our  war, 
but  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  quality  and  military 
fitness  of  that  famous  cavalry  leader. 

We  give  this  also  in  fairness  to  the  persons  criti- 
cised by  Mr.  Bigelow.  As  to  the  facts  which  are 
the  subject  of  dispute,  w^e  cannot  judge  betw^een 
the  contending  parties,  because  our  knowledge  is 
second  hand.      But  this  w^e  do  know%  that  the  at- 


tempt to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  de- 
ceit, and  that  his  letter  was  seditious,  as  is  charged, 
is  supremely  foolish,  and  is  unworthy  of  intelli- 
gent men.  The  underlying  motive  of  this  charge 
may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  repeated 
by  a  newspaper  correspondent  w^ho  was  guilty  of 
the  same  kind  of  "  sedition  "  on  the  day  before  his 
denunciation  appeared,  in  the  same  paper.  Mr. 
Bigelow  know^s  a  great  deal  more  about  troops  and 
armies  and  about  war  preparations  than  many  of 
his  critics,  and  w^e  think  his  judgment  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  any  of  them.  As  to  the  charge  of 
"sedition,''  glibly  made  by  men  w^ho  evidently  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  W'ord,  Mr.  BlGE- 
Low  believed  that  the  condition  of  the  army  at 
Tampa  would  lead  to  disaster  if  the  troops  there 
were  led  into  Cuba  at  this  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  liad  the  right  to  speak,  and  he 
would  have  done  w^rong  if  he  had  remained  silent. 
The  cowards,  the  untruthful,  the  slanderers,  are 
the  men  who  write  in  private  letters  what  Mr. 
Bigelow^  wrote  for  publication,  and  wdio  now  join 
in  denunciation  of  him.  They  ai'e  the  enemies 
of  the  country  who  are  urging  an  invasion  for 
w^hicli  they  know  w^e  are  not  prepared.  We 
know^  that  Mr.  BiGELOW' 's  motives  were  excellent; 
and  w^ithout,  as  we  have  said,  judging  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  controversy,  we  regret  that  any  one 
has  been  so  silly  or  so  wicked  as  to  charge  him 
with  sedition.  Some  of  Mr.  Bigelow^'s  critics 
pretend  also  tliat  he  has  assailed  the  regular  army. 
If  they  have  intelligently  read  Mr.  BiGELOW's 
communication,  they  know^  that  his  criticism  was 
levelled  at  amateurs,  in  Congress  and  out,  who,  he 
says,  are  responsible  for  the  bad  conditions  un- 
der w^hich  the  regular  troops  are  suffering.  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  too  old  a  friend  of  the  regular  army, 
and  too  proud  of  its  character  and  achievements, 
to  be  easily  discredited  by  false  representations 
that  ai'e  evidently^  deliberate  and  malicious.  As 
for  the  Weekly,  the  army  know^s  where  it  stands, 
and  w^hat  its  position  is  with  respect  to  the 
regular  establishment.  The  Weekly  believes  in 
the  regular  army,  and  has  ahvays  resented  the  in- 
justices done  it  by  the  x^<^diticians,  and  it  is  not 
criticism  of  this  fine  body^  of  officers  and  men  to 
publish  a  communication  saying  that  they  have 
neither  a  good  camping-place  nor  the  proper  kind 
of  clothing  and  food  for  a  summer  campaign  in  a 
tropical  climate. 


WHAT   IS   AND   WHAT   IS   NOT 
AMEKICAN. 

rpHE  time  is  coming  when  the  countrv  will  be 


T 


forced  to  consider  seriously^  as  a  question  of 
immediate  politics,  the  subject  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. Indeed,  the  time  has  alread^^  come  wdien 
preparation  for  the  discussion  must  be  made  by 
those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  colonial  policy 
by  the  United  States,  and  when  at  least  one  phase 
of  the  stibject  may  as  well  be  settled.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  as  preliminaiy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  we  think  that  the  advocates  of  what 
they  hold  to  be  a  larger  international  policy  than 
this  country  has  heretofore  pursued  ought  to  be 
made  aware  that  they  cannot  escape  a  debate  on 
the  merits  of  their  proposed  departure  on  the  the- 
ory that,  by  our  interference  in  Venezuela,  and  by 
our  insistence  on  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  fi'om 
Cuba,  we  have  already  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  Old  World.  If  w^e  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  unless 
we  make  a  volte-face  we  are  bound  to  take  our 
place  as  a  "  world  power,"  we  have  not  gone  so  far 
that  we  cannot  reconsider  and  retire  from  a  dan- 
gerous position.  But  by  insisting  that  Venezuela 
should  not  be  oppressed  by  a  strong  European 
power,  and  that  murder  by  starvation  should  cease 
in  Cuba,  we  have  not,  in  fact,  set  out  upon  a  course 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  and  international  in- 
termeddling. Our  chivalric  errands  accomplished, 
we  may  still  withdraw  from  the  field  of  war  and 
of  international  complications,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  domestic  improvement. 

The  immediate  phase  of  the  question  to  which 
we  refer  concerns  us  all.  Which  is  the  American 
course?  Assuming  that  we  have  conquered  Spain, 
and  that  we  have  taken  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  will  it  be  American,  in 
accordance  with  American  honor,  tradition,  and 
sound  policy,  to  keep  them  and  try  to  govern  them, 
or  will  it  be  American  to  rid  ourselves  of  them  as 
soon  as  we  can  conveniently  and  justly?  For 
the  Jingoes,  the  annexationists,  the  extension ists, 
are  insisting  that  they  are  the  true  Americans,  and 
that  all  who  oppose  them  are  necessarily^  acting 
and  talking  under  foreign  influences,  and  there  is 
even  manifested  by  a  few  of  the  most  radical  of 
the  earth -hungry^  a  disposition  to  banish  those 
who  believe  that  the  country  is  large  enough  as  it 
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is;  that  tlie  problems  of  our  republican  govern- 
inent  are  puzzling-  enough  as  they  are;  that  immi- 
nent dangers  threaten  us,  dangers  which  cannot 
be  met  and  overcome  by  public  servants  able  to 
give  only  a  divided  attention  to  domestic  ques- 
tions; that  the  land  within  our  present  borders  is 
abundant  for  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made 
upon  it  for  new  homes  for  centuries  to  come;  and 
that  the  solemn  promise  which  was  made  by  Con- 
gress in  declaring  war— the  promise  that  the  coun- 
try did  not,  and  would  not,  seek  aggrandizement- 
should  be  kept. 

There  are  few  reasons  for  the  assertion  that  the 
doctrine  of  colonial  expansion  by  this  country  is 
the  essentially  American,  and  therefore  patriotic, 
doctrine,  and  these  ought  not  to  appeal  strongly  to 
one  who  is  imbued  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  republican  government.      Tliey  are,  in  the 
main,  military  and  commercial.      The  military  rea- 
sons  are   undoubtedly   the  weakest,  for  they   are 
based  on  an   assumption   radically   hostile  to  the 
genius  of  democracy.      Peace  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  danger  of  war  have  been  among  our  hap- 
piest possessions.      We   touch  so  few  powers  pos- 
sibly hostile;  our  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests are  of  such  overwhelming  and  absorbing  im- 
portance; we  have  no  burden  of  dynastic  greed  and 
ambitions;   the  people  are  so  little  prone  to  war 
when  they  are  left  to   themselves,  that  we   have 
been  counted  among  the  civilizing  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  not  among  those  ready,  for  the  gain  of 
lands  or  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  to  drag  it 
back  into  barbarism.     We  have  been  busy  not  only 
in  our  industrial  pursuits  and  in  growing  wheat  and 
corn  for  the  world,  but  in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  democratic  principles  to  the  citizen.      We  have 
been  making  the  individual  larger,  while  the  mil- 
itary  powers    of   Continental    Europe    have    been 
forcirig  him  to  wither:  and  our  influence  has  pene- 
trated  to   remote   corners,  where   arms  could   not 
have  carried  it.     We  have  deliberately  refused  to 
be  a  military  pow^er,  or  to  tax  ourselves  heavily  for 
military  expenditures,  aside  from  our  unfortunate 
excursion  of  fi  fty  years  ago,  except  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  or 
in  generous  recognition  of  sacrifices  made  in  our 
wars.      Tlierefore,  unless  we  are  to  change  our  na- 
tional policy,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  military  rea- 
sons demand  that  we  undertake  colonial  projects, 
and  to  thai:  end  that  we  add  to  our  territory  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  "  strategic  points."    If 
we  are  to  continue  not  to  be  a  military  power,  wln^ 
possess   strategic    points,  and    why    maintain    tlie 
greatly  increased   army  and  navy  which   will  be 
made  necessary  by  such  possessions?     If  we  are  to 
remain  w^hat  we  are,  w^e  need  power  enough  for 
complete  defence,  and  nothing  more.      If  we  are  to 
change  our  national  policy,  then  indeed  we  need 
strategic  points  because  of  our  new  frontiers  and 
responsibilities.    In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  a 
strong   military  policy  are  advocates  of  a  change 
in  our  political  ideals,  while  those  who  are  opposed 
to  expansion  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  tradi- 
tions and  of  a  policy  as  old  as  the  republic  itself. 
Why,   then,    are    the    first   the    advocates    of    the 
American  policy,  and  the  others  not?     There  cer- 
tainly seems   to  be  a  confusion  of  ideas  involved 
in  holding  that  those  are  un-American  who   ad- 
vocate the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  national 
policy.      For  answer  to  the  assertion  that  we  need 
territorial  extension   in  aid  of  our  commerce  it  is 
only   necessary   to   say   that    it    is    the    American 
theory    that    commerce   goes   wdiere    it   reaps   the 
greatest  profit,  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  needs  and 
desires  of  men  cannot  be  restrained  or  limited  by 
such  colonial  policies  as  Germany  and  France  are 
setting  up.     Alreadj-,  without  colonies,  without  in- 
truding into  international   relations,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  all  the  commercial 
privileges  which  they  have  desired,  and  they  will 
continue  to  enjoy  them  as  long  as  they  have  bread 
and  manufactures  to  sell  to  those  who  need  them. 
Moreover,  the  markets  for  our  products  will  be  the 
larger  and   the  more   profitable  the  more  we  are 
able  to  maintain  peaceal)le  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  ^vorld. 

The  sound  American  believes  in  the  genius  of  the 
republic  and  in  the  virtue  of  its  institutions.  His 
government  w^as  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  Its  task  is  the  most  beneficent  of 
all  the  tasks  performed  by  government  tlie  world 
over.  Its  burdens  rest  so  lightly  upon  its  citizens 
that  they  hardly  realize  its  existence.  It  mak(^s 
mistakes;  it  is  sometimes  ignorant;  it  is  often  awk- 
ward; it  exasperates  us;  it  is  frequently  inefficient 
as  it  is;  it  would  be  always  inefficient  if  the  bur- 
dens of  large  military  establishments  and  of  colo- 
nial government  were  imposed  upon  its  executive 
power.  Its  virtues  lie  very  largely  in  this  executive 
weakness.  But  awkward  and  mistaken,  inefiicient 
and  exaspei'ating  as  it  often  is,  it  has  worked  more 
lasting  good  in  the  world  than  all  the  other  gov- 


ernments combined.  It  does  not  govern  colonies. 
It  governs  no  man  against  his  will,  or  without  his 
consent  expressed  as  to  tlie  smallest  detail.  Its 
accomplishments  for  the  human  race  and  its  vir- 
tues are  the  consequences  of  its  differences  from 
other  governments.  Other  governments  can  man- 
age colonies  because  they  possess  the  machinery 
for  ruling  men  against  their  wills,  for  levying 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  those  wdio  pay  them. 
In  the  elements  and  features  of  our  government, 
which  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  lie  its  Ameri- 
canism, and  those  who  wush  to  maintain  the  gov- 
ernment as  it  was  framed  and  as  it  has  existed  un- 
til now  are  the  true  Americans,  while  those  who 
want  to  go  abroad  in  distant  oceans  for  new  terri- 
tory thus  express  their  distrust  in  our  institutions, 
and  their  longing  for  a  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  And  for  these  would-be  imitators  of  an 
Old  World  from  which  our  fathers  parted  a  century 
ago,  no  words  are  so  pertinent  and  significant  as 
these  stirring  lines  of  Low^ell: 

O  my  friends,  thank  your  God.  if  you  have  one,  that  He 
'Twixt  the  Old  World  and  you  set  the  gulf  of  a  sea; 
Be  strong-backed,  brown-handed,  upright  as  your  pines, 
By  the  scale  of  a  hemisphere  shape  your  designs, 
Be  true  to  yourselves  and  this  new  nineteenth  age, 
As  a  statue  by  Powers,  or  a  picture  by  Page. 
Plough,  sail,  forge,  build,  carve,  paint,  all  things   make 

new. 
To  your  own  New  World  instincts  contrive  to  be  true, 
Keep  your  ears  open  wide  to  the  future's  first  call, 
Be  whatever  you  will,  but  yourselves  first  of  all, 
Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  Toil's  heaven-scaling  peaks, 
And  become  my  new^  race  of  more  practical  Greeks. 

BBITISH  SUZERAINTY   IN    THE 
TRANSVAAL, 

President  Kruger  has  made  good  his  promise 
to  '"show  the  world  whether  w^e  are  a  nation  or 
no"  by  formally  repudiating  Great  Britain's  claim 
to  suzerainty  over  the  Soutli  African  Republic.  At 
the  same  time  he  expresses  his  wdllingness  to  abide 
fully  by  the  London  Convention  of  1884.  There 
is  rather  more  in  the  President's  action  than  a  mere 
desire  to  find  a  less  obnoxious  word  than  suzerainty 
to  define  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal.  It  is  the  first  official  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme  to  make  the 
Transvaal  as  independent  in  foreign  as  it  is  in 
domestic  affairs;  and  as  such  is  rather  niore  im- 
portant than  most  of  the  points  that  have  been  in 
dispute  between  the  cautious  old  Boer  and  the  agile 
Colonial  Secretaiv. 

It  is  true  that  the  ivord  suzerainty  was  omit- 
ted from  the  Convention  of  1881  in  a  moment  of 
somewhat  foolish  deference  to  Boer  susceptibilities. 
But  the  thing  suzerainty  was  contained  in  it  clear- 
ly enough.  "Tlie  South  African  Republic,"  said 
one  of  the  clauses,  "  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  en- 
gagement with  any  state  or  nation  other  than  the 
(3range  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  republic, until  the  same 
has  been  approved  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen."  In 
the  face  of  this  clause,  it  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  Transvaal  is  an  independent  state.  No 
state  can  be  called  independent  which  is  prohibited 
from  managing  its  foreign  affairs  in  its  own  way. 
The  Transvaal  is  free  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
Orange  Free  State.  With  all  other  countries  its 
relations  are  coritrolled  by  Great  Britain. 

The  exact  word  to  describe  the  position  in  which 
the  two  countries  stand  to  one  another  is  hard  to 
find.  Suzerainty  is  a  doubtful  term  of  the  vaguest 
legal  impcu't.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  calls  himself 
the  suzer.'un  of  the  Khedive,  yet  Egypt  is  governed 
by  the  British  without  a  thought  of  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk.  The  w^ord  has  simply  been  adopted  as  a 
convenient  one  to  define  tlie  peculiar  relations  of 
England  and  the  Transvaal.  To  employ  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Convention  of 
1884;  to  drop  it  does  not  diminish  British  author- 
ity in  any  way.  Call  that  authority  by  what 
name  one  will— suzerainty,  control,  or  the  riglit  to 
veto — the  fact  remains  tliat  the  Transvaal,  in  one 
very  important  department  of  its  national  affairs, 
is  absolutely  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

When,  therefore,  President  Kruger  solemnly 
repudiates  Britisli  suzerainty,  he  is  striking  at  tlie 
shadow  of  a  name.  He  wishes  to  appear  somewhat 
bolder  than  he  really  is.  He  would  give  the  im- 
l)ression  that  he  is  throwing  ofi'  all  British  control. 
In  reality  he  is  only  quarrelling  with  the  popular 
name  by  which  that  control  is  designated.  A  di- 
rect attack  on  the  Convention  of  1884  is  more  than 
he  dare  venture  on.  W^liat  he  is  aiming  at  is  to 
undermine  it  by  insinuation,  to  make  the  world, 
and  especially  Germany,  believe  that  the  essence  of 
the  convention  is  wu-apped  up  in  the  Avord  suzerain- 
ty, and  that  by  repudiating  the  suzerainty  he  is 
also,  by  implication,  repudiating  the  convention. 
It  is  a  clever  move,  (piite  worthy  of  the  astute  old 
gentleman's  })ast.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  rushes  to 
the  defence  of  the  suzerainty,  as  lie  is  not  at  all  un- 


likely to  do,  he  will  have  a  hard  time  proving  his 
case.  If  he  consents  to  forego  the  magic  word,  it 
will  seem  as  though  Great  Britain  had  given  up 
something  wortli  keeping.  Not  for  the  first  time 
in  his  long  duel  with  the  President  has  the  lively 
Colonial  Secretary  found  himself  in  a  tight  cor- 
ner. 

Apart  from  this  personal  interest,  it  seems  a  pity 
the  matter  w^as  brought  up.  It  is  a  side  issue,  the 
discussion  of  which  will  arouse  considerable  pas- 
sion, while  its  settlement  will  bring  no  real  benefit 
to  either  party.  Great  Britain  is  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  Convention  of  1884  in  its  entirety.  As  the 
paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  with  possessions 
that  girdle  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  west,  and 
southeast,  she  cannot  permit  any  foreign  nation  to 
intrigue  with  the  republic  against  her  interests.  In 
the  internal  policy  of  the  state,  except  so  far  as  it 
constitutes  a  breach  of  the  convention  or  seriously 
affects  British  subjects,  she  is  pledged  not  to  inter- 
fere. But  on  foreign  affairs  she  rightly  claims  the 
sole  and  final  word,  and  the  Boers  seem  incapable 
of  realizing  this  without  some  palpable  proof.  They 
have  violated  the  convention  too  often  and  too  long 
io  believe  in  it  very  seriously,  and  the  true  position 
of  alTairs  will  be  anything  but  welcome  when  it  is 
at  last  perceived.  A  revolution  in  the  Transvaal 
is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future.  The  men 
who  pay  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  taxes  and  own 
half  the  land  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  franchise 
forever.  Everybody  hopes  that  the  change  will 
come  peaceably,  through  the  quiet  influence  of  time 
and  education.  But  each  question  that  is  needless- 
ly stirred  up  makes  an  amicable  solution  more  dif- 
ficult. 

DIARY    OF   THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  May  .^6\— ]Major-General  Shatter,  command- 
ing the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  issued  a  general  order  com- 
pleting the  formation  of  all  regular  and  volunteer  troops 
massed  in  Florida  into  corps,  divisions,  and  bri<rades. 
The  Fifth  Corps  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Kew  York  and  Second  Massachusetts,  composed  of 
regulars,  and  it  includes  the  cavalrv  division  (the  First  and 
Tenth  regiments  at  Lakeland,  and  the  Third,  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  at  Tampa)  under  command  of  Major-General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler;  the  artillery  brigade,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  F.  Randolph,  and  tlie  signal  corps 
—in  all,  nearly  18,000  men.  The  Seventh  Corps,  under 
command  of  Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  embraces  the 
volunteer  troops  at  Tampa— five  regiinents— and  the  troops 
at  Jacksonville,  or  between  8000  and  9000  men. 

Friday,  May  .?;.— The  volunteer  army  at  Chickamauga 
numbers  about  45,000  men. 

Saturday,  May  ^S.~\.  successful  attack  bv  800  cavalry 
and  500  infantry,  commanded  by  the  Cuban  General  Ca- 
rillo,  was  made  on  the  town  of  Remedios,  in  Santa  Clara 
Province.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  the  capture  of 
provisions  sent  to  that  point  for  the  use  of  Spanish  troops. 
The  Navy  Department  made  public  this  despatch  from 
Admiral  Dewey, which  is  dated  Cavite,  May  25,t7Vi  Hong- 
kong, May  27:  "  No  change  in  the  situation.  The  block- 
ade is  effective.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  of  Manila 
to  buy  provisions,  except  rice.  The  captain  of  the  Ohjm- 
pia  (Gridley)  condemned  by  medical  survev.  Is  ordei-ed 
home.  Leaves  by  Occidental  and  Orienlal  steanishi[) 
from  Ilong-kong  the  28th.  Commander  Lamberion  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Olymiyia,'' 

Sunday,  May  :!V.—'^imov  Leon  y  Castillo,  after  confer- 
ences with  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  new  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  xVffairs  at^Madrid,  returned  to  Paris. 

^Night  jUtack  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Pinion  and 
Furor  repulsed  by  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  oil* 
Santiago  tie  Cuba. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  Major-General  Shafler  at 
Tampa  to  emb;irk  the  greater  portion  of  his  corps  on 
board  the  transports  gathered  at  that  place. 

Monday,  May  .J(j.~A  despatch  from  Commodore  Schley 
was  received  at  the  Navy  Department  at  12.30  o'clock 
this  morning,  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  recoo-nizcd  ves- 
sels of  the  Spanish  fieet  in  the  Bay  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

General  ]\[erritt  took  command  of  all  the  troops  des- 
tined for  the  Philippines.  An  order  was  prepared,  by  the 
direction  of  President  iMcKinley,  adding  8000  men  to  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  thus  increasimr  General  Mer- 
ritt's  force  to  20,000  men. 

^  Major-General  Nelson  A.  ]Miles,  commanding  the  United 
States  army,  accompanied  by  his  personal  ^ind  official 
staff,  left  Washinglon  to-night  for  Tampa.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  present  (rip  is  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
and^that  he  will  not  personally  take  the  field  at  once. 

Tuesday,  May  Sl.—'Vha  steamer  Florida  returned  lo  Key 
West  from  Cuba,  having  successfully  landed  880  Cuban 
volunteers, with  large  supplies  of  guns^uid  amm\nntion,on 
the  southern  coast,  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 

Three  vessels  of  Cominodore  Schley's  squadron,  the 
MassarJiuseUs,  Towa,  and  New  Orleans,  open  th-e  on  the  for- 
tifications at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  deCuba 
and  the  Cristobal  Colon,  fiag-ship  of  Admiral  Cervera's 
S(iuadron.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Massachusetts 
at  1.50  o'clock,  and  the  last  by  the  JVeto  Orleans  at  2.25. 
The  two  batteries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor  were 
silenced,  as  was  also  one  on  an  island  in  the  centre;  the 
Colo?i,  liowever,  and  a  battery  on  the  western  shore  kept 
up  a  weak  and  badly  directed  fire  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer.  Commodore  Schley  knew^  that  sev- 
eral additional  masked  batteries  had  been  constructed, 
and  it  w^as  to  ascertain  the  precise  location  and  strength 
of  these  before  the  arrival  of  Sampson's  fleet  that  the  at- 
tack was  planned.  Our  vessels,  having  in  half  an  hour 
thoroughly  done  the  work  in  hand— having  drawn  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  put  three  of  them  out  of  action,  and 
badly  damaged  the  Spanish  admiral's  fiag-ship— obeyed 
the  signal  to  cease  firing.  They  had  received  no  injury 
whatever  from  tlie  enemy. 

{Contimied  on  page  J7J.) 
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COALING    THE    "NEW    YORK"    AT    SEA,    OFF    KEY    WEST. 

DiiAUN  BY  Carlton  T.   Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "  Harper's  Wekkly,"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. — [See  Page  578.] 


THE    FIGHTIXG-SHIPS    "INDIANA"    AND    ''NEW    YORK"    FLANKED    AND    GUARDED    BY    TORPEDO-BOATS    AND    CRUISERS. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. — [Sj<<e  Page  578.] 
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^  Annapolis, 


IMiaiitoiioinoh.'' 


UXITED    STATES    WAR-SHIPS    IX    A    BLOW— Si^FALLY    WEATHER    OFF    THE    CUBAN    COAST. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly,"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. — [See  Page  578.] 


THE    CUSTOM-nOUSE-SPANISII    WAR-SHIP  "  REINA   MERCEDES"    ON    THE    RIGHT. 


A    REVIEW    OP    SPANISH    TROOPS    ABOUT    TO    LEAVE    FOR    THE    INTERIOR. 
IN    SANTIAGO    DE    CUBA— From  Photographs  taken  since  the  Beginning  of  the  War. 
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OUR    GREATEST    NEED. 

[Special  Coruesponde.n-ce  of  "IIaufeu's  Weekly."] 

Tampa,  June  .;,  1S9S. 

If  Havana  were  to  capitulate  to-morrow  and  not  anoth- 
er shot  were  fired  in  Cuban  waters  or  in  tlie  Fur  East,  yet 
would  the  experience  of  the  present  campaign  and  the  les- 
sons of  it  amply  repay  us.  It  is  not  often  one  may  ac- 
quire lessons  at  once  so  practical,  so  invaluable,  at  a 
cost  so  comparatively  small. 

The  first  lesson,  perhaps  tlie  one  least  expected,  teaches 
the  advisabilit}^,  the  need,  in  fact,  of  reorixanizing:  our 
Natio!ial  Guard.  Whenever  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to 
increase  our  re^^ular  army,  opposing  Congressmen  have 
pointed  to  the  125,000  members  of  the  National  Guard  as 
a  standing  army  that  filled  all  the  requirements  of  this 
country,  and  was  inexpensive.  So  long  as  the  National 
Guardsman's  most  serious  call  was  occasional  firing  over 
the  heads  of  strikers,  no  opportunity  offered  to  bring 
Congress  face  to  face  with  actualities. 

The  opportunity  did  come,  however,  six  weeks  ago,  and 
with  it  accumulative  evidence  of  Congressional  superfi- 
ciality or  indifference. 

Had  it  been  considered  desirable  to  move  the  troops  on 
to  Cuba  within  three  weeks  after  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers, it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  do  so,  not 
from  a  lack  of  numbers  or  want  of  rations,  but  because  a 
considerable  i)ercentageof  the  volunteers  were  insufficient- 
ly equipped.  Regiments  were  mustered  into  service  and 
sent  into  camp  without  wagons,  without  uniforms,  without 
even  guns  or  blankets.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for 
the  absence  of  uniforms  on  volunteers  with  no  regimental 
affiliations,  but  the  absence  of  guns  and  blankets,  while  the 
armories  held  them  in  abundant  quantities,  certainly  sug- 
gests the  need  of  a  new  order  of  things.  If  the  National 
Guard  of  America  is  to  become  the  practical,  efficient  body 
its  orators  have  asseited  it  to  be,  several  things  must  hap- 
pen after  we  get  this  war  off  our  hands  and  have  time  to 
take  up  the  matter: 

1.  The  uniform  of  the  privates  must  be  that  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  so  that  when  called  into  service  by  the  national 
goverinnent  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  two  or  three 
weeks  while  uniforms  are  manufactured. 

2.  The  guns  must  be  of  the  model  adopted  by  the  regu- 
lar army,  so  that  complete  co-operation  with  regulars  will 
be  possible;  to-day  we  have  regulars  using  a  small-cali- 
bre, high-powered  rifle,  that  is  effective  at  two  thousand 
yards,  while  the  great  majority  of  volunteers  have  the 
Springfield  rifle  of  .45  calibre,  which  is  useless  beyond 
eight  hundred  yards.  In  other  words,  the  two  guns  ne- 
cessitate different  tactics,  formations,  etc. 

B.  Regiments  should  be  kept  up  to  a  campaigning 
])asis,  with  tents,  wagons,  and  all  the  needed  munitions  for 
actual  service.  Not  a  regiment  came  here  with  wagons; 
some  had  no  cartridge-belts! 

4.  Greater  care  taken  in  enlisting  men.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  mustering  ofticei-  in  New  York  State 
had  to  examine  17,000  men  (mostly  all  National-Guards- 
men) to  get  12,000  fit  for  service  seems  to  indicate  that  my 
comment  is  not  amiss. 

If  our  National  Guard  is  to  be  a  really  dependable  body 
for  other  work  than  Decoration-day  pal"ading  along  with 
the  G.  A.  R..  reorganization  is  imperative. 

The  second  great  lesson  which  mediaeval  Spain  lias 
been  the  indirect  means  of  teaching  us  is  the  need  of 
manufacturing  establishments  attending  solely  to  army 
supplies.  ^  The  difficulties  which  have  faced  the  War  De- 
partment in  gettinii-  sufficient  supplies  and  ammunition  to 
the  front  would  have  been  positively  fatal  had  our  an- 
tagonist been  a  power  that  could  have"^  moved  quickly  and 
aggressivel3%  requiring  us  to  meet  it  without  delay.  The 
penny-wise,  pound-foolish  ])olicy  of  our  Congress  would 
have  put  us  for  a  time  actually  at  the  mercy  of  any  first- 
rate  power. 

Take,  for  instance,  ammunition.  I  am  sui'e  the  average 
American  will  be  dumfounded  to  learn  that  this  great 
country  has  but  one  small  government  manufactory  of 
cartridges.  For  years  the  army  board  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  additional  facilities  "and  extra  machinery  to  be 
ready  for  some  such  emergency  as  has  now  overtaken 
us,  and  for  years  the  request  or  bill  has  been  defeated 
in  Congress.  The  reason  our  army  took  so  lono:  get- 
ting ready  for  war  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  inefficien- 
cy of  officers  or  of  troops,  but  because  the  short-sighted, 
indifferent  policy  of  Congress  had  put  the  army  in 
a  condition  so  impoverished  that  even  the  most  in- 
significant country  on  earth  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  disclosed  it.  Absolutely  no  reserve  supply  has  been 
permitted  the  army  at  any  time,  and  when  war  against 
Spain  was  declared,  no  country  was  ever  less  ]n-epared. 
Taking  all  these  well-established  facts  into  consideration, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  last  four  weeks  must  be  viewed 
as  praiseworthy  and  extraordinary.  I  have  taken  up  this 
sul)ject  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  criticise  without  know- 
ing whereof  they  speak.  We  are  spending  tens  of  thou- 
sands to-day,  whereas  we  should  have  been  spending  thou- 
sands had  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  our  army  and 
navy  been  different.  Meanwhile  the  pension  list  shows 
no  appreciable  lessening. 

At  last  there  are  indications  of  an  early  movement  of 
the  troops  on  to  Cuba— or  at  least  Spanish  soil  in  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  the  New  York  dailies  have  had  us  em- 
barking since  last  Tuesday;  but  although  the  transports 
are  being  loaded  and  some  of  the  regiments  prepar- 
ing to  go  aboard,  the  only  definite  orders  given  thus 
far  instruct  officers  to  hold  their  commands  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  departure.  AVhat  I  shall  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  must  be  incomplete  as  to  details, 
by  order  of  the  censor;  but,  unless  the  unforeseen  hap- 
pens, about  eighteen  thousand  troops  will  be  leaving 
Tampa  next  Tuesday,  June  7,  or  thereabouts.  Tiiis  force 
will  include  all  the  regular  infantry,  and  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cavaliy  (dismounted),  and  al)out  one- 
fourth  of  the  light  artillery,  and  a  part  of  the  siege  train. 
Where  we  are  going  not  a  soul  here  knows,  outside  of 
General  Miles,  who  arrived  yesterday  with  his  staff,  and 
the  commanding  officers. 

We  can  send  at  least  20,000  well-equipped,  well-armed, 
and  thoroughly  provisioned  troops  from  here  now;  and 
while  they  are  not  enough  to  take  Havana,  ])erhaps,  they 
are  more  than  enough  lo  begin  the  forward  movement 
either  by  taking  Porto  Rico  or  Santiago,  or  both.  Indeed, 
the  plan  may  be  to  take  Santiago  after  having  captured 


Porto  Rico  and  left  sufiicient  force  to  hold  it;  although 
if  Commodore  Schley  has  defeated  Cervera,  as  runnu" 
says,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  of  going  to 
Santiago. 

At  all  events,  the  plan  of  movement  is  a  good  one,  as  it 
will  result  in  establishing  ourselves  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  giving  the  remaining  volunteer  forces  time  for 
drill  and  thorough  equipment."  If  we  start  about  June  7, 
we  shall  reach  Porto  Rico  about  June  17,  and  perhaps  be 
ready  for  the  move  on  to  Havana  August  1.  It  should 
take  a  month  to  establish  order  at  Porto  Rico  or  Santiago 
sufficiently  for  half  the  force  to  return  and  meet  the  on- 
coming army  of  invasion. 

There  are  equally  good  reasons,  from  a  military  or  naval 
strategic  view-point,  in  occupying  Porto  Rico  and  San- 
tiago. It  will  certainly  cut  off  Spain's  base  of  supplies, 
it  will  weaken  the  work  of  that  reserve  fleet  with  which 
Spain  is  threatening  us,  and  it  will  .assure  us  a  port  of 
great  value  now  jind  in  the  future,  Avhen  we  stand  as 
sponsor  for  Cuba. 

Apart  from  the  activity  created  by  orders  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, there  has  been  considerable  movement  here  in  the 
past  week.  Recruits  continue  to  arrive,  the  cavaliy  has 
raised  its  troops  from  60  to  75  men  each,  and  the  artillery 
has  added  one  more  gun  to  each  batter\^  AV^ithin  two 
weeks  another  gun  will  be  added,  and  the  comi)lement  of 
6  guns  and  140  men  to  each  battery  obtained.  The  siege 
train  is  being  got  ready,  and  will  also  be  complete  within 
two  weeks,  if  not  sooner.  But  for  the  need  of  Manila, 
both  the  light  artillery  and  siege-gun  train  would  have  been 
on  its  recently  advanced  war  footing  several  weeks  ago. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dorst  has  just  returned  from  his 
latest  expedition  to  Cuba,  and  tliis  time  he  successfully 
landed  aliout  800  Cubans,  7000  Springfield  rifles,  and 
1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  besides  stores,  mules, 
etc.  The  landing  was  wisely  made  at  Port  Banas,  Avhicli 
is  in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  insur- 
gents are  in  force,  and  where  landing  is  a  very  simple 
matter. 

A  Cuban  who  came  here  recently  from  Havana  reports 
the  Spaniards  have  six  months'  supplies,  and  are  busily 
strengthening  all  the  fortifications.  The  town  is  practi- 
cally intrenched,  all  the  stone  walls  have  been  given  a 
topping  of  sand,  and  barbed  wire  has  been  stretched  in 
every  conceivable  place  outside  and  around  the  city.  The 
Cuban's  estimate  of  the  Spaniards  is  140,000,  and  of  the 
insurgents  15,000— very  much  scattered,  however,  and 
unable  to  concentrate  more  than  half  that  number.  Last 
year  there  were  25,000.  Next  year  there  will  be  none. 
They'll  be  free.  Caspar  Wiiitkey. 


OFF     FOR     MANILA. 

[Special  Corrkspondkxce  of  ''  IIarpkk's  Weekly."] 

San  FiiA>;cisco,  May  23. 

As  I  sat  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Fort  j\Ionroe.  the  tele- 
graph-operator came  across  the  street  with  this  message 
in  his  hand: 

"Go  to  Washington  with  all  haste.  Get  army  passes 
and  passports,  and  hurry  to  San  Francisco  to  go'^to  Phil- 
ippines." 

Half  an  hour  to  pack  up  and  catch  a  train.  The  first 
expedition  was  due  to  leave  San  Francisco  in  five  days. 
By  the  closest  work  it  could  be  caught.  A  frantic  rush 
about  the  departments  in  Washington  the  next  morning— 
AVar,  Navy,  and  State — and  then  across  the  continent. 

IIow^  peaceful  it  was  at  the  start!  xVs  we  whizzed 
through  the  little  stations  the  farmers  were  bringing  in 
their  milk-cans,  just  as  if  no  guns  were  waiting  to  roar 
about  Cuba  and  no  soldiers  were  getting  in  shape  to  sail 
for  ^lanila.  jMarket-gardeners  with  crales  of  berries  and 
garden -truck  were  loading  up  the  platforms  here  and 
there  as  we  shot  along.  Rows  of  'buses  stood  idly  wait- 
ing in  the  sunshine  at  the  stations  where  we  stopped. 
Then  the  limited,  and  no  war  at  all.  Business  men  dic- 
tating business  letters  to  the  train  stenogi'apher,  the  last 
magazines,  the  latest  novels,  idle  gossi[)  about  the  scenery 
and  the  backward  spring,  and  the  peaceful  calm  over  all. 

Thus  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  another  day  and  an- 
other night,  and  then  Omaha  and  soldiers  and  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  warlike  preparations  again. 
Now^  sti-aiglit  out  through  Nebraska.  Somewhere  troops 
are  on  the  move  to-day  for  the  rendezvous  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  going  over  this  road,  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  turn  out  to  cheer  them  on.  Here  a  little 
company  with  [i  flag.  There  a  band  of  school-children 
with  flowers.  Tlu^n  a  whole  town  full  of  flags,  and  now 
a  band.  At  last  Grand  Island  and  a  long  wait,  and  here 
the  soldiers  catch  us — the  first  battalion  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Nebraska  Volunteers.  The  town  throbs  with 
excitement.  It  pours  itself  into  the  open  space  about 
the  station,  and  cheers  itself  black  in  the  face  as  the  troop- 
train  rolls  in.  There  are  Grand  Island  boys  in  the  blue 
uniformed  crowd  in  the  train,  and  Grand' Island  shouts 
aloud  in  pride.  The  soldiers  lean  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  Grand  Island  girls  run  along  beside  the  cars  and 
grasp  their  hands  and  kiss  their  faces  and  throw  them 
flowers  and  give  them  good  things  to  eat,  and  everybody 
is  laughing  and  shouting  and  cheering  in  hysterical  hap- 
piness. Oh,  war  is  grand  now!  The  boys  are  brave  and 
young  and  sturdy  and  veiy  fine  in  their  uniforms,  and 
all  the  trouble  and  the  heart-breaking  weariness  and  toil 
and  the  danger  are  far  away.  So  it's  cheer  again,  and 
laugh  and  shout,  and  one  cheer  more  as  the  train  pulls 
out,  and  then  back  home  again,  where  the  boy's  room  is 
vacant,  to  the  long,  sober,  quiet  realization  of  the  side 
that  shows  no  glamoui-. 

On  with  the  train  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  flat,  desolate,  barren,  bunch -grass  country,  and 
Cheyenne.  It's  very  early,  but  the  crowds  are  out  al- 
ready. The  troop-train  rolls  in,  the  soldiers  swarm  out 
for  a  bit  of  a  run  to  limber  up  after  the  cramped  night 
in  a  day  coach.  There's  hot  coffee  aplenty  here,  and 
more  girls  to  kiss  and  give  buttons  to;  and  before  there's 
been  half  a  chance  to  go  around,  the  bugles  are  singing 
out  the  "  assembly,"  and  it's  rush  l)ack  for  your  car  or'dis- 
grace  your  regiment  by  being  left  behind. 

Now  the  mountains  and  snow  and  cold  raw-  wind.  Up 
through  the  clear  morning,  over  the  blinding  snow ;  clouds 
in  that  valley  l)elow  us,  black  and  sullen  f  but  above  the 
bright  sunshine  and  bracing  breeze.  Cities,  towns,  and 
villages  all  left  behind  now— just  an  occasional  section 
house,  or  a  ranch,  but  at  nearly  every  one  a  flag,  and 


somebody — often  only  a  child,  but  always  some  one — to 
cheer  as  the  soldiers  pass.  Then  Laramie,  and  more  coffee 
— no,  it  was  ordered  for  the  third  division,  and  we  can't 
have  it.  So  on  to  Rawlins;  and  here  Indians  have  joined 
the  crowd  waiting  at  the  station — stolid,  wrinkled-faced 
old  bucks,  and  squaws  in  gaudy  blankets.  Some  one 
shoots  a  gun  l)y  way  of  making  more  noise  than  he  can  get 
out  of  his  throat.  Instantly  half  a  hundred  others  follow 
suit,  and  the  boys  hear  the  first  volley  of  the  war— fired  by 
friends.  Then  Rock  Springs,  and  a  holiday.  Schools 
dismissed,  shops  closed,  mines  shut  down,  and  children, 
shopkeepers,  miners,  and  band,  with  all  the  anvils  from 
the  blacksmith  shops  adding  their  ear-cracking  roar  to  the 
general  din  of  shouts  and  cheers  and  blare  of  brass  horns. 
The  train  rolls  in  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  E-flattub;i, 
booming  out  above  all  the  frightful  racket  a  steadfast 
and  undisturl)ed  bass  to  "The  Star-spangled  Banner." 
Purple-faced  from  his  exertion,  with  eyes  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  but  witli  triumphant  determination  in  his 
soul,  the  E-flat  tuba  bellow^ed  away,  the  conquering  hero 
of  that  chaos  of  sound. 

Then  Green  River  and  supper,  and  a  cliance  to  fall  in 
by  platoons  and  run  about  for  ten  minutes  to  warm  up 
and  stir  the  blood  and  ease  the  stiffened  legs.  And  then 
night  again.  But  no  let  up  to  the  noisy  welcome.  It  re- 
mains for  Evanston  to  fit  the  capstone  to  the  riot-making 
by  turning  loose  a  fiendish  chorus  of  steam-whistles  at 
midnight,  and  adding  their  dreadful  din  to  the  wild  tumult 
of  cheers  and  horns  that  wake  the  tired  soldiers  and  keep 
their  eyes  open  hours  after  Evanston  was  miles  behind. 
That  was  the  climax  of  the  noise-makers'  art.  The  fond- 
est dreams  of  Halloween  or  Fourth  of  July  night  never 
stirred  the  breast  of  any  boy  with  thought V)f  such  noise 
as  Evanston  called  a  w^elcome  to  sleepy  soldiers.  When 
Evanston  enlists  and  travels  through  Nebraska,  there  are 
a  lot  of  towns  that  will  get  sweet  revenge. 

Day  again,  and  the  Nevada  desert.  Providence  had 
been  good  to  the  boys,  and  rain  that  fell  in  sheets  kept 
down  the  dust  that  usually  makes  travel  across  the  desert 
so  uncomfortable.  But  big  tow^ns  and  little  tow^ns,  vil- 
lages, and  solitary  houses  turned  out  to  cheer.  One  more 
night,  and  then  California.  And  if  the  other  States  had 
welcomed  the  Nebraska  soldiers,  what  of  California?  It 
was  holiday  all  along  the  road.  AYomen  and  children 
swarmed  about  the  train  at  every  stop,  and  while  the 
men  and  boys  split  their  throats  the  women  and  girls  scat- 
tered flowers  and  fruit  among  the  soldiers.  It  was  a  pro- 
cession of  trium])!]  clear  to'their  camp  out  back  of  San 
Francisco,  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  the  march  up 
through  the  streets  of  that  city. 

But  it  was  not  until  to-day  that  San  Francisco  turned 
out  in  force.  This  morning' the  First  California  Yolun- 
teers  marched  from  tlieircampat  the  Presidio  to  the  mail 
dock  and  boarded  the  transport  Citi/  of  Peking.  They 
started  out  in  heavy  marching  order-^blankets,  knap- 
sacks, and  all  on  their  backs—forty  pounds  or  more  to 
the  man.  It  was  a  long  tramp  over  wretched  cobblestone 
pavements,  and  the  last  two  miles  of  it  was  not  a  march 
in  company  formation,  but  a  single-handed  fight  through 
a  mob.  They  started  at  seven  "o'clock,  and'it  was  noon 
when  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  pier  shed.  The  po- 
lice were  utterly  powerless  to  clear  the  streets.  Mounted 
men  cleared  a  patli  no  longer  than  their  horses.  On  the 
instant  as  they  passed,  the  crowds  that  filled  the  streets 
swarmed  back  across  the  path  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  rode  through  a  sky  of 
unspotted  blue,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  west  cracked 
the  myriad  banners  that  floated  from  the  house-tops  like 
whips.  Scarcely  a  window  along  the  line  that  did  not 
show  at  least  one  flag.  The  crowds  in  the  street  bore 
flowers  by  the  armful— wreaths  of  great  long-stemmed 
American  Beauties,  sweet-pease,  carnations,  violets,  pan- 
sies,  geraniums— blossoms  of  all  the  thousand  kinds  that 
teem  in  the  Golden  State.  They  threw  them  at  the  men 
and  over  their  necks,  hung  them' on  their  shoulders,  piled 
them  on  their  knapsacks,  tossed  them  over  their  guns,  and 
for  want  of  other  ways  of  demonstration,  threw  them  on 
tlie  ground  for  a  carpet  for  the  soldiers.  Thousands  of 
small  flags  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  color.  They  were 
pinned  to  the  soldiers'  hats,  stu<"k  in  their  rifle-barrels, 
jammed  into  their  knapsacks  or  blanket-iolls— any  place 
where  they  would  stick.  So  the  First  California  marched 
away,  the  first  United  States  soldiers  to  make  attack  on 
a  foreign  land  oversea. 

Only  two  tunes  marked  the  departure.  The  bands  that 
marched  with  the  regiment  played  one  of  them.  Over 
and  over  again  they  Splayed  it, 'and  always  the  same — 
"The  girl  I  left  behind  me."  And  all  alo'ng  the  line  the 
crowd  responded  in  a  booming  chorus  of 

John  r>r()\vii's  knapsack  is  sU-apped  upon  his  back, 
And  his  son!  goes  marching  on. 

So  down  to  the  pier.  And  then  form  up  again  out  of 
the  straggUng  mass,  surrounded  by  and  mixed  up  with 
friends.  Now  good-bys  are  over.  The  trooper  is  just 
ahead.     IMake-believe  is  ended,  war  begins. 

Wheel!    Oli,  keep  your  touch;   we're  goin'  round  a  corner. 

Time!    Marlv  time,  an'  let  the  men  be'ind  us  close. 
Lord  !   [he  transport's  full,  an'  'alf  our  lot  not  on  'er— 

Cheer,  oh,  cheer!     We're  going  ofl'  where  no  one  knows. 

Front!    The  faces  of  the  women  in  the  'ouses 
Ain't  the  sort  o'  things  to  take  aboard  the  ship. 

OscAK  King  Davis. 

San  B''hanoisgo,  Mai/  SO. 

P.  S.— ^[ore  impressive  than  the  great  spect;icle  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  return  from  the  Orient  was  the  farewell  which 
San  Francisco  gave  to  the  first  Philippine  expedition  yes- 
terday. The  bay  was  alive  with  steamers,  tuas,  yachts, 
launches,  and  row-boats,  and  when  the  three  great'steam- 
ers  weighed  anchor  and  moved  down  the  bay  and  out 
toward  the  Golden  Gate,  the  sight  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Hundreds  of  whistles  somided  their  shrill 
note,  cannon  boomed,  and  cheers  of  thousands  on  the  wa- 
ter and  on  neighboring  hills  almost  di-owned  other  sounds 
of  God-speed  and  good-by.  The  Cttf/  of  Peldng  sailed 
first;  behind  her  came  the  Ansfrah'a  and' the  Ciii/  of  Syd- 
ney. Only  a  few  minutes  were  required  to  bring  the 
steamships  out  opposite  the  Presidio.  Then  against  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  they  showed  out  as  clear  as  an 
etching,  every  rope  and  spar  fine  and  sharp,  a.s  their 
prows  were  pointed  due  west  over  the  ocean  that  a  Span- 
iard ^vas  first  to  see  from  the  heights  of  Darien 

G.  II.  F. 
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TriE  President  has  been  freely  criticised  and  censured 
for  givinuj  conniiissions  and  staff  appointments  to  certain 
sons  of  distinguislied  fatiiers,  and  otlier  gentlemen  of  no 
military  experience.  Some  appointments  of  this  sort,  in- 
duced by  political  influence,  liave  no  doubt  been  bad,  yet 
tliey  seem  in  number  and  importance  hardly  to  warrant  the 
hue-and-cry  tiiat  has  been  raised  over  them.  l\Ir.  Russell 
Harrison,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Logan 
may  not  have  demonstrated  as  yet  that  they  are  men  of 
exceptional  personal  merit,  but  they  won't  swamp  an  army 
as  big  as  ours.  Mr.  J.  J.  Astor's  appointment  has  been 
criticised,  but  there  are  good  grountls  for  considering  it 
wise,  and  fully  warranted  by  ciicumstances.  A  good 
many  ornamental  young  men,  whose  interests  heretofore 
have  been  mainly  in  society  and  sport,  have  got  commis 
sions,  but  the  majority  of  tliese  young  fellows^seem  lil^ely 
to  make  useful  officers.  Where  so  many  appointments 
were  to  be  made,  and  so  much  political  influence  was  at 
work  in  connection  with  them,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  would  be  faultless.  The  moi'e  important  ones 
have  been  good,  and  of  the  less  important  a  very  large 
majority  seem  to  have  been  suitable.  That  the  President 
should  iiave  done  mucli  better  was  not  within  the  bounds 
of  a  reasonable  expectation. 

It  will  take  Admiral  Dewey  the  rest  of  his  life  to  catch 
up  with  his  own  reputation  and  inform  himself  of  wiiat 
has  come  to  be  known  al)out  him  at  home  since  that  May 
morning  when  he  became  famous  before  breakfast.  Every 
possible  theory  about  his  ancestry,  habits,  and  state  of 
mind  seems  to  have  been  offered  during  the  past  month 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  countrymen.  His  religious  pref- 
erences, for  one  thing,  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
dissertations  and  ingenious  hypotheses.  It  has  been 
averred  that  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  that  the  best 
materials  in  him  were  Jewish.  It  has  also  been  confi- 
dently asserted  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Buf- 
falo Commercial  has  printed  a  letter  which  seems  conclu- 
sive as  to  his  religious  affiliations.  It  is  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  who 
says  he  is  authorized  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dewey,  of 
Montpelier,  to  say  that  the  Admiral  is  a  loyal  communi- 
catit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Admiral's  politics  have  been  as  much  discussed  as 
his  religion,  with  the  result  of  a  failure  to  discover  that 
lie  has  any  politics.  But,  after  all,  if  he  doesn't  know 
wdiether  he  is  a  Democi'at  or  a  Republican,  he  is  no  \vorse 
off  than  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  ashore. 

The  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
talks  of  running  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Congress, 
Just  at  present  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  good  deal  occupied, 
but  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  he  will  be  at  leisure  again 
before  next  March,  and  then  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
him  in  Congress.  There  is  room  there  for  honest,  intelli- 
gent, educated  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  albeit  a  man 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  impetuosity  might  find  Congres- 
sional discussions  a  trial  to  his  patience. 

On  May  31  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  delivered  his 
last  lecture  as  an  active  professor  in  Harvard  College.  He 
has  been  made  professor  emeritus,  and  will  still  continue 
some  of  his  smaller  advanced  courses,  but  his  courses  on 
the  history  of  art,  which  have  been  the  most  po])ular  and 
best  attended  of  all  the  Harvard  "electives,"  will  here- 
after be  undertaken  by  others.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  the  expressions  of  respect  and 
affection  which  marked  Pi'ofessor  Norton's  appearance  on 
May  81  at  his  closing  lecture.  A  huge  bunch  of  roses, 
provided  by  a  genei'al  subscription,  awaited  him  on  his 
desk,  and  long-continued  applause  from  the  waiting  stu- 
dents as  he  came  in  testitied  to  the  warmth  of  a  regard 
earned  by  forty  years  of  service.  Perhaps  no  one  man 
who  has  served  Harvard  College  has  done  so  much  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  and  good  manners  as  Professor  Nor- 
ton. In  his  case  example  has  effectively  supplemented 
prece]ot,  and  the  homely  "handsome  is  that  handsome 
does"  has  always  had  its  due  w^eight  in  his  expositions  of 
the  qualities  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  He 
is  almost  the  last  of  that  circle  of  friends  which  included 
Lowell  and  Curtis,  and  whose  members  lived  in  an  envi- 
able intimacy,  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  lasting 
token  in  American  literature. 

Professor  Norton's  views  of  our  present  war  have  been 
quoted,  and  doubtless  misquoted,  and  anathematized  a 
good  deal  in  the  last  two  months.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
the  Transcript  representing  him  as  saying  that  while  lie 
believes  with  Fi'anklin  that  there  never  was  a  "good" 
war,  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  support  the  government,  so 
that  this  present  war  may  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  1st  of  June  it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who 
thought  they  knew%  that  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter  had  found  a 
profit  of  about  $4,000,000  in  his  hypotheses  about  the 
price  of  May  wheat.  jVlr.  Leiter's  more  urgent  labors  as 
a  forecaster  of  grain  values  seem  to  be  over  for  the  pres- 
ent, though  as  to  that  it  is  easier  to  surmise  than  to  be 
sure.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  has  had  an  interesting 
experience.  It  does  not  signify  esiiecially  what  his  profits 
have  been,  as  he  already  commanded  an  elegant  sufficiency 
of  funds,  but  besides  making  a  fortune— if  Ik?  has  made 
one — he  has  achieved  an  ample  celebritv.  Wherever  he 
goes  he  may  be  sure  for  a  time  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger.  He  is  a  greater  man  than  William  Hearst,  almost 
as  great  a  man  as  Robert  Fitzsimmons.  If  he  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  were  dining  at  tlie  same  restaurant,  or  on 
exhibition  on  the  same  platform,  the  spectators  would 
look  at  both  of  them.  That,  of  course,  is  much  to  say, 
since  any  man  who  aspires  to  divide  attention  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  nowadays  must  be  a  notable  of  heroic  pro- 
portions. 

On  the  whole,  most  men  find  a  reasonable  notoriety 
ratlier  agreeable.  Wlu^n  you  are  presented  to  a  stranger 
it  saves  time  and  trouble  not  to  have  to  have  it  explained 
who  you  are,  and  what  excuse  you  have  been  able  to  make 
for  being  alive.  Mr.  Josejih  Leiter  may  presently  put  his 
profits  back  where  he  got  them,  but  even  if  he  keeps 


quiet  from  this  time  forward,  wiiich  isn't  likely,  it  will 
take  him  a  long  time  to  outlive  the  advertising  that  he 
has  had  and  the  celebrity  that  is  his. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  think  of  of  late  that  the 
fact  has  been  almost  overlooked  that  Dr.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth,  wiio  lately  went  to  Armenia  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  conditions  there,  brouglit  back  word 
that  there  was  no  futvue  for  xVrmenia  unless  something 
lia.ppened  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  Discoui'sing 
the  otlier  day  before  the  Baptist  Social  Union  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Ilepw^orth  declared  that  the  Turks  Were  3000  years 
behind  the  times,  and  were  so  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  that  if  the  Sultan  tried  to  put 
into  operation  the  refoi-ms  he  had  promised  the  powers,  he 
\voul(l  be  assassinated  within  a  fortnight.  Inasmuch  as 
the  impression  was  somewhat  prevalent  that  the  purpose 
of  Dr.  Hepworth's  journey  was  to  give  us  a  more  favor- 
able impression  of  tlie  Turk  than  w^e  had  before,  his  con- 
clusions seem  somewhat  notable.  The  only  comfort  he 
gives  the  partisans  of  Turkey  appears  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  powers  were  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  tumults 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  liccause  the  Armenians  have  be- 
lieved that  if  they  made  uprisings  the  powers  would  come 
to  their  relief. 

Assurance  is  given,  though  details  at  this  waiting  are 
not  fully  disclosed,  that  the  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  was 
completed  before  June  1,  and  that  the  Memorial  Park  is 
assured.  The  amount  that  had  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion was  $23,333,  the  $11,667  needed  to  make  up  the 
required  sum  of  $35,000  being  provided  by  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  of  Boston,  w  hich  now  takes  the 
Memorial  Park  under  its  care,  as  part  of  the  Boston  park* 
system,  liie  money  came  slowly.  It  is  nearly  two  years 
since  the  attempt  to  raise  it  began,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  is  doubtless  gratified  and  relieved  to  see  its  labors 
!)rought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  seems  not  disposed  for  the 
moment  to  pi-osecute  any  further  its  differences  with 
Princeton  Lhiiversity.  At  the  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  May  27,  at  Winona,  Indiana,  a  recommendation 
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specifically  assailing  the  Princeton  Inn  was  voted  down, 
the  Assemiily  contenting  itself  with  a  moderate  resolution 
calling  upon  ''all  parents  and  teachers  to  exercise  in- 
creased diligence  and  watchfulness  over  themselves  and 
those  committed  to  their  care  in  resi)ect  to  intemperance, 
in  order  that  our  homes  and  schools  may  be  purged  of 
the  evil  of  intemperance  and  the  drink  traffic  be  driven 
from  our  land,  and  this  without  reflection  on  any  collegi- 
ate institution." 

The  General  Assembly  also  shows  itself  peacefully  dis- 
posed towards  Professor  McGififert,  whose  reputed  here- 
sies, as  set  forth  in  a  recent  book,  it  declines  to  stamp  out 
by  immediate  formal  action,  contenting  itself  with  a  re- 
quest to  the  ]n'ofessor  that  if  he  cannot  reconsider  his 
views  he  will  withdraw  from  the  denomination. 

The  London  Telegraph  lately  devoted  a  column  of  edi- 
torial discourse  to  a  suggestion  of  IVIr.  James  Bryce  that 
the  British  public  wants  cheaper  books,  and  that  if  the 
publishers  w^ould  suj^ply  that  want  the  habit  of  reading 
liooks  would  be  stimulated  and  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lishers increased.  i\Ir.  Bryce's  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  only  by  the  cheapening  of  books  was  it  possible  to 
meet  the  formidable  competition  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Tlie  Telegraph  is  by  no  means  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  expediency  or  effectuality  of  this  method  of  cure. 
As  to  British  readeis,  it  says  that  "  while  a  leisurely  and 
contented  class  wiio  buy  books  has  not  increased  in 
number,  the  large  chaotic  and  indeterminate  class  bred 
by  the  board  schools  and  taught  to  read  by  expedi- 
tious methods  have  ])ractically  decided  that  they  do  not 
want  books."  It  finds  that  the  number  of  British 
readers  who  read  literary  work  is  relatively  small,  and 
tliat  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  population  is  quite 
content  with  sixpenny  magazines  and  newspapers.  It 
notes  the  familiar  fact  that  the  circulating  libraries  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  British  publishers  of  good  books,  and 
it  doubts  if  the  sale  of  such  books  could  be  materially  in- 
creased by  lowering  the  price  of  them.  Obstacles  to  re- 
duction of  price  it  finds  in  many  considerations  that  the 
publishers  have  to  regard,  and  in  particular  in  the  c(xst  of 
advertising  and  the  large  royalties  paid  to  successful  au- 
thors. Then  even  in  the  case  of  novels,  the  trade  in  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  i)art  of  the  book  business, 
the  publisher  has  no  assurance  that  a  reduction  of  price 


will  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  distribu- 
tion. If  you  appeal  to  a  particular  class,  says  the  Tele- 
graph, it  is  always  doubtful  wh(,'ther  you  will  widen  your 
appeal  by  lowering  your  price.  Many  and  many  a  book 
lias  sold  fairly  well  for  tw^elve  shillings  and  not  a  whit 
better  for  being  I'cduced  to  five  or  six  shillings. 

Book  reading,  it  adds,  is  subject  nowadays  to  the  com- 
petition of  a  much  greater  variety  of  entertainments  than 
in  earlier  times.  Theatres,  concerts,  and  lectures  abound 
more  than  of  yore.  Ay,  and  so  do  bicycles  and  all  sorts 
of  out-door  sports,  but^ct  the  great  competitors  of  books 
seem  to  be  the  newspapers  and  the  periodicals. 

It  is  not  held  that  the  demand  for  books  is  falling  off, 
but  only,  apparently,  that  it  does  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  number  of  readers.  It  seems  to  be 
the  Telegraph's  opinion  that  that  desired  increase  may  not 
be  trusted  to  follow  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  new  books, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  lowering  of  prices 
is  the  publishers'  best  policy. 

Fifteen  novels,  all  but  one  of  recent  date,  afford  the 
Edinburgh  Jlexiew  the  materials  for  eighteen  pages  of 
discourse  about  "  Novels  of  American  Life."  The  list  is 
headed  hy  T)emocracy,\s\\\Q\\  appeared  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  it  includes  ]\Iiss  Wilkins's  Pembroke,  Harold  Fred- 
eric's Tlieron  Ware,  Gertrude  Atherton's  Patience  Spar- 
haick,  Henry  B.  Fuller's  With  the  Procession,  James  Lane 
Allen's  The  Choir  In  cisihle,  three  books  by  Stephen  Crane, 
Qallegher  by  R.  H.  Davis,  and  stories  by  F.  J.  Stimson, 
Alice  Brown,  Clinton  Ross,  and  C.  G,  D.  Roberts.  The 
w^riters  of  all  these  books  the  Remew  classes  as  realists 
not  bent  on  narrating  incident,  but  given  to  the  portraiture 
of  character  as  it  is  discovered  in  the  more  trivial  do- 
mestic events  and  emotions.  It  thinks  that  no  country 
in  the  world's  history  ever  offered  a  better  chance  than 
ours  does  for  the  portrayal  not  merely  of  the  individual 
character,  but  of  the  chanicter  of  communities.  It  finds 
here  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  intelligence  upon 
this  task,  and  taking  the  writers  noted  as  representative 
laborers  in  this  field,  it  considers  how  and  with  what  re- 
sults they  have  gone  about  their  business.  It  criticises 
Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Frederic,  and  Mr.  Crane  as  writers  who, 
either  in  their  style  or  their  stand-point,  show^  signs  of 
European  influence.  It  gives  much  attention  and  much 
praise  to  Miss  Wilkins,  whose  tragic  narrative  it  follows 
through  its  direful  course,  albeit  it  observes  that  her 
stories  are  old-maidish  in  temper,  and  that  an  atmos- 
phere of  soap  and  water  pervades  her  books.  It  traces 
\\\.  Frederic's  tragedy  to  tlie  point  up  to  which  "no- 
thing could  be  better  done,"  and  thence  faithfull}^  on 
as  it  bec(^mes  "on  the  whole  the  most  disagreeable 
study  we  ever  read,  although,  as  regards  the  central 
figure,  a  masterpiece  of  psychology."  It  finds  it  "the 
strongest  American  novel  of  recent  years,  and  the  most 
fully  representative — a  great  novel, though  inconsistent  in 
the  presentment  of  the  principal  woman's  character;  but 
not  a  book  that  is  good  reading  for  the  average  ignorant 
young  man  or  young  woman."  It  devotes  two  pages  to 
JVIrs.  Atherton,  "not  only  because  she  has  been  a  success 
with  some  educated  people,  but  because  she  presents  in 
a  kind  of  caricature  the  same  tendencies  in  American  na- 
ture which  other  novelists  indicate  in  less  glowing  col- 
ors." i\Ir.  Allen's  Choir  Invisible  it  describes  as  "a  beau- 
tiful work,"  and  commends  as  ''a  real  effort  of  the  creative 
imagination,  and  a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  its 
country."  It  says  of  Mr.  Crane  that  he  sees  what  he  sees 
not  directly,  but,  as  it  were,  translated  into  print,  but  it  has 
good  hopes  of  him,  because  he  luis  talent  and  is  still  young. 
The  other  books  it  regards  in  a  group,  but  they  help  it  to 
the  conclusion  that — 

Altogelliei*  tlie  scliool  of  American  novelists  actually  existing  is 
rich  ill  widely  varied  excellence  of  manner  and  widely  varied  ian<:e  of 
interest.  It  is  essentially  conscientious  in  its  workmanship,  and  se- 
rious, even  scientific,  in  aim;  upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  literature 
which  is  not  marked  out  by  any  commanding  achievement,  but 
which,  by  its  high  average  of  power  and  vitality,  might  do  honor  to 
any  age  and  any  country. 

The  story  that  liardtack  stamped  "Remember  the 
J/crr//^ .'"  has  been  part  of  the  daily  food  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  is  denied  as  a  yarn  born  during  the  news 
famine.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
inspire  a  formal  lemonstrance,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Long  by  sundry  bodies  of  Boston, against  everytliing  that 
tended  to  make  a  war  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the 
0]>pressed  appear  to  be  a  war  of  vengeance.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  "  Remember-tlie-ili6u"y<e" 
spirit  in  the  navy,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  do  harm 
there. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  trans-Mississippi  postage- 
stamps  was  due  on  June  1,  and  before  now  they  will  have 
])egun  to  be  familiar  in  the  more  impoi'tant  postal  centres. 
They  ;id  vertise  a  great  show,  to  which  w^e  all  wish  the  high- 
est success,  and  which  seems  likely  just  now  to  need  all  the 
advertising  and  good  wishes  and  more  substantial  suppoit 
that  it  can  get.  For  it  seems  unlucky  for  the  Omaha  Fair 
that  it  has  fallen  upon  war  times,  when  every  one's 
thoughts  are  running  to  matters  military  and  naval,  and 
when  all  eyes  are  on  our  camps  and  the  movements  of 
troops,  and  all  ears  are  cocked  for  news  of  naval  victories. 
Yet  that  may  only  be  an  apparent  drawback  to  the  fair's 
success,  for,  after  all,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  any  of  our  scenes 
of  w^ar  to  Omaha,  and  no  part  of  our  country  is  as  yet  no- 
ticeably drained  either  of  men  or  money.  Perhaps  the 
fair  will  be  a  Western  centre  of  war  news  and  war  inter- 
ests, and  folks  will  go  there  all  the  more  because  they 
want  in  these  stirring  times  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
the  country's  prospects, 

xit  any  rate,  the  exposition  opened  bravely  on  June  1 
with  a  parade  three  miles  long,  and  with  beautiful  build- 
ings crowded  with  exhibits.  President  McKinley,  from 
Washington,  addressed  an  assembly  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone, and  touched  a  button  that  set  the  machinery  in 
motion,  and  a  hundred  thousand  people  took  part  in  the 
opening.  Pictures  of  the  buildings  have  already  been 
given  in  the  Weekly,  and  everybody  knows  that  in  char- 
acter and  material  they  resemble  the  palaces  of  the  White 
City  of  1893.  We  shall  all  know  them  more  intimately 
presently,  either  from  seeing  them  or  reading  about  them; 
for  the  fair  will  last  long  enough  for  all  of  us  to  know  its 
features  well,  war  or  no  war.  Indeed,  it  may  outlast  the 
war,  and  very  likely  it  will,  and  find  its  profit  in  celebra- 
tions of  the  return  of  peace. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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SANTIAGO,   FROM   THE   HARBOR. 


SANTIAGO'S   MORRO    CASTLE  AT   THE    HARBOR   ENTRANCE. 


SPANISH    INTRENCllMENTS    ON    PLANTATION   *'SOLEDAD,"  GUANTANAMO. 

SPANISH    STRONGHOLDS    IN    SOUTHEASTERN    CUBA.— From  recent  Photographs. 


A     YANKEE     IN     SPAIN. 

v.  — SMUGGLERS'    CASTLES     AND     COAST-GUARDS. 

BY    POULTNEY    B  I  G  E  L  O  W.— I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  D    WITH     PHOTOGRArilS    BY    THE    AUTHOR. 


AT  Villajoyosa  I  slept  in  a  room  with  five  images  of 
/\  saints  on  tlie  walls.  My  tuneful  companions 
l^  Y.  were  bitten  in  the  night;  1  was  not.  Next 
mornnig  I  spoke  of  tiiis  to  the  host,  who  saw 
nothing  strange  in  it  —  their  room  had  no  pictures  of 
saints  in  it!  This  was  a  grand  old  tuml)le-down  town,  an 
ancient  Moorish  seaport,  much  like  all  tiie  other  little 
ports  on  this  semi- African  coast.     I  stopped  to  make  a 


THE    OLD    CASTLE    OF    DENIA. 


photograph  from  the  gigantic  bridge  that  forms  the  w^est- 
ern  entrance  of  the  place,  and  was  at  once  sui-rounded  by 
interested  towns-people.  One  man  evidently  regarded  my 
photographing  at  this  point  as  contrary  to  law,  and  said 
as  much  to  some  people  about  him,  but  those  nearest  to 
me  immediately  took  my  side,  and  vigorously  protested 
that  1  was  photographing  only  the  buildings  of  the  town, 
and  nothing  that  could  do  harm.  This  w^as  the  first  oc- 
casion in  Spain  when  any  opposition  appeared  to  my 
kodak.  I  could  not  discover  anything  more  military 
about  this  place  than  another  of  the  dozens  of  ruined 
castles  sprinkled  all  along  our  route,  and  particularly 
along  this  rocky  shore-line,  wiiere  many  of  them  were  in 
use  as  recently  as  the  war  against  Napoleon.  Some  even 
now  serve  as  coast-guard  stations.  I  suppose  we  passed 
on  any  one  day  of  our  Spanish  tour  more  castles  than  are 
on  the  German  stream  })etween  Bonn  and  Mainz. 

We  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  the  police  or  frontier 
guard  the  moment  we  touched  the  coast.  In  the  interior 
the  gendarmes  were  our  friends,  with  whom  we  exchanged 
cigarettes  and  wine-skins,  to  whom  we  ai>pealed  for  in- 
formation. On  the  coast,  however,  we  were  met  by  a  re- 
served, not  to  say  a  suspicious,  manner  on  the  part  of  the 
policemen.  They  are  a  national  force,  armed  with  ritles, 
and  intended  primarily  to  prevent  surprise  by  an  enemy, 
wTiether  that  enemy  take  the  form  of  a  smuggler  or  a 
cruiser  with  the  stars  and  stripes  at  the  peak. 

It  w^ould  be  mighty  hard  work  for  a  boat's  crew  to  land 
anywhere  along  this  coast  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
coast-guard,  and  smuggling  must  be  a  very  profitable 
thing,  to  judge  by  the  costly  arrangements  involved  in  its 
discouragement.  We  passed  the  quarters  of  this  coast- 
patrol  at  every  point  where  a  fishing-boat  could  possibly 
make  a  landing,  and  when  we  would  be  taking  a  walk 
along  the  shore-line,  and  imagine  ourselves  peculiarly 
alone,  we  would  suddenly  come  upon  a  sentry  crouching 
under  the  lee  side  of  a  rock  with  a  rifie  between  his  knees, 
watching  the  movemeni  of  the  fishing-craft  in  the  offing. 
One  sentry  that  I  stumbled  upon  near  Cape  San  Martin 
had  his  little  boy  with  him.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day, 
by  reason  of  a  nortlnvester  that  blew  down  upon  us  from 
the  snow  mountains.  The  uniform  of  this  soldier  was 
full  of  holes  which  defied  ordinary  repaii'ing.  It  was  a 
threadbare,  ragged  garment,  fit  only  for  the  paper-mill. 
On  his  head  he  wore  the  regulation  hat  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry— a  sort  of  stiff  glazed  thing,  which  might  be  useful 
in  bailing  out  a  canoe,  but  of  no  eai'thly  use  in  cold  weather 


as  a  head-dress.  This  day  the  soldier  had  put  on  a  night- 
cap underneath  his  shako.  On  his  feet  he  w^ore  the 
moccasins  common  to  the  peasants,  and  for  overcoat  he 
had  the  raggedest  sort  of  a  horse-blanket.  But  for  liis 
modern  breech -loading  rifle  and  his  uncomfortable  glazed 
hat,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  a  mendicant  to 
whom  a  discharged  soldier  had  given  a  castaway  uniform. 
Here  was  a  man  with  honesty  stamped  upon  every 
inch  of  his  meagre  attire.  I  don't  know  wdiat  the  gov- 
ernment pays  him  for  giving  his  life  to  the  protection  of 
the  national  treasury,  but  whatever  the  amount  may  be, 
it  obviously  does  not  sulRce  to  give  him  an  overcoat  in 
winter,  or  even  a  blanket  fit  for  a  New  York  ash-cart. 
If  this  man  chose  to  be  dishonest,  he  certainly  could  dress 
warmly,  and  also  dress  his  child.  I  had  a  pocketful  of 
peanuts,  and  offered  some  to  the  little  boy,  who  seized 
them  eagerly  and  ate  with  evident  satisfaction.  Then  we 
sat  down  to  rest  on  a  rock  by  his  side,  and  offered  some 
to  the  father.  He  declined  with  thanks,  in  a  manner  to 
show  clearly  that  he  could  not  afford  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vances of  strangers  who  approached  him  with  gifts  in 
their  hands.  His  eyes  were  following  intently  the  ma- 
iKEUvres  of  a  small  schooner  which  was  standing  on  and 
off  beyond  the  fisliing-fleet,  and  he  no  doubt  suspected 
that  I  was  concerned  in  some  plot  to  bribe  him.  He  was 
a  rough,  simple  peasant,  of  honest  and  loyal  natui-e,  who 
would  embark  for  Cuba  to-morrow^  did  his  duty  call  him. 
He  was  ill  paid  and  ill  clothed;  but  what  of  that?  In  his 
veins  ran  the  Moorish  blood  of  fatalism,  and  it  would  not 
alter  his  creed  to  see  his  comrades  rotting  like  dead  dogs 
in  a  cause  they  cared  nothing  about.  This  is  the  soldier 
of  Spain  with  whom  we  must  reckon  when  w^ar  is  de- 
clared; this  is  the  type  of  man  that  knows  nothing  of 
government  machinery,  and  asks  nothing  of  public  senti- 
ment. He  is  loyal  to  govei'nment,  whatever  form  that  may 
take,  and  will  march  against   Cuba,  or   against   men  on 


is  near  Denia,  at  a  point  called  Agua  Dulce.  We  climb- 
ed out  to  it  from  Denia  along  a  rocky  trail,  partly  amongst 
hills,  and  partly  along  the  coast.  The  road  was  marked 
as  a  government  highway.  At  one  point  our  forces  di- 
vided upon  two  roads,  each  insisting  that  he  was  on  the 


BRIDGl!:    ENTRANCE    TO   Vlt.LAJOYOSA, 
Wliere  I  was  i^uspected  of  bciiij^  a  Spy. 


THE  ROAD  OVER  THE  MOUNTAIN  FROM  CALPE 
TO  DENIA. 


strike  in  the  next  town,  or  against  a  foreign  foe,  with 
equal  enthusiasm  or  indifference. 

That  night  I  w^as  dining  at  Denia,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  table  sat  a  great  swell,  whose  mustaches  were  evi- 
dently the  result  of  professional  treatment,  whose  clothes 
were  obviously  from  the  most  fashionable  tailors  of 
Madrid.  He  was  of  that  bland  colorless  kind  that  makes 
successful  politicians  and  gamblers.  He  radiated  an  at- 
mosphere of  fashionable  serenity  and  luxurious  ease. 
The  finished  manner  with  which  he  sipped  his  black  cof- 
fee and  cognac,  lit  his  cigarette,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  marked  him  as  the  lounging  club-man  of  Madrid. 
He  was  a  great  power  in  these  parts;  probably  the  most 
important  official  who  ever  visited  so  remote  a  place.  He 
was  no  less  than  the  custom-house  inspector,  on  an  official 
round  to  the  different  posts  along  the  coast.  This  is  the 
type  of  the  smooth  official  who  lives  luxuriously  while  his 
working  force  are  starving  and  freezing  at  tlieir  posts. 
This  is  the  type  of  man  that  goes  to  Cuba  loaded  with 
debts  and  returns  with  a  large  balance  at  the  bank.  This 
is  the  man  who  dreads  a  change  of  government,  and  pre- 
fers the  desperate  alternative  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States  ratlier  than  a  reform  of  Cuban  administration. 

Since  so  many  people  use  the  word  corruption  in  regard 
to  Spain  in  a  vague  and  rather  misleading  way,  it  may  be 
worth  while  mentioning  that  w^e  three,  at  least,  w^ere  nev- 
er made  to  feel,  either  at  the  frontiers  or  elsewhere,  that 
bribery  could  have  assisted  us  with  minor  officials,  gen- 
darmes, and  the  like.  Of  course  our  experience  does  not 
justify  generalization,  but  it  at  least  forms  a  unit  in  the 
basis  for  some  one  else's  judgment.  I  have  consttmtly 
heard  from  transatlantic  travellers  that  the  only  way  to 
get  through  the  New^  York  Custom  House  was  to  bribe  the 
man  who  inspected  your  trunk.  I  can  only  reply  to  this 
that  I  have  never  done  so,  nor  ever  found  that  I  suffered 
in  consequence.  I  only  once  offered  a  present  to  an  in- 
spector, and  he  declined  it.  My  experience  may  have  been 
exceptional.     I  hope  not. 

The  most  complete  little  smuggling -port  I  have  seen 


OLD  AND  YOUNG    HAULING    IN    THE    SEINE   AT 
VILLAJOYOSA. 


leal  highway.  We  tested  the  matter  by  continuing  care- 
fully for  a  few^  hundred  yards,  when  I  discovered  that  my 
section  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.  I  returned  to  the 
others,  to  find  that,  so  far  as  road-repairing  was  concern- 
ed, there  w^as  no  visible  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  the  two.  There  was  some  stiff  climbing  up  to  the  top 
of  a  rocky  promontory,  on  which  was  a  tower  in  good 
repair,  though  uninhabited.  A  large  stone  fronting  the 
sea  was  carved  with  the  Austrian  double  eagle,  telling  us 
that  it  must  have  l)een  built  in  the  days  of  ilapsburg  do- 
minion. There  was  no  door  lower  than  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  that  those  avIio  entered  had  to  be  pulled  up 
by  ropes.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  difficult  place 
to  take  by  storm.  The  view  up  here  was  a  grand  one, 
including  magnificent  mountains  at  our  back,  and  on 
either  Imnd  a  long  perspective  of  lofty  cliffs  indented 
by  narrow  little  coves,  where  the  surf  of  the  blue  Medi- 
terranejin  rolled  in  and  twisted  about  amongst  the  caves. 
All  this  was  beautitul,  but  we  were  looking  for  something 
else.  A  ]>ath  led  fi'om  this  deserted  castle  towards  the  sea, 
and  down  we  went  in  thirst  of  discovery.  It  brought  us 
out  at  a  beautiful  little  cove  cut  off  from  all  interference 
from  east  or  we^t.  Here  were  the  ruins  of  a  j\Ioorish  cas- 
tle, built  ])aitly  on  land  a.nd  paitly  out  upon  the  water,  so  as 
to  compleUMv  conceal  and  effectually  protect  from  surprise 
a  litth^  liaibor  ('a])able  of  sheltering  five  or  six  coasting- 
craft  such  as  th(^  Vikinus  used  on  their  plundering  voy- 
ages. In  the  ruins  of  this  old  castle  lived  a  peasant  with 
his  i)retty  wife  and  four  little  children.  The  husband 
was  awfiy,  but  the  wife  let  us  inspect  these  curious  prem- 
ises, which  in  days  gone  by  played  an  important  part. 
The  sea  rolled  u])  under  tlie  floor  of  their  one  room,  which 
was  kitchen  and  general  quarters.  A  narrow  winding 
stairway  of  stone — so  narrow  that  our  tenor  had  to  draw 
in  his  l)reath— led  to  a  gallery  above  where  the  walls  were 
})ier(MHl  foi-  crossbows  or  musketry.  Half-way  up  was  a 
l^latform  with  a  big  round  hole  in  it  like  the  top  of  a  well. 
Down  this  shaft  ropes  were  lowered  to  the  Mediterranean 
beneath,  the  waters  of  which  came  roaring  up  into  this 
narrow  spout  when  an  east  wind  forced  the  waves  against 
this  coast.  Xever  before  had  I  been  in  a  house  from  which 
the  deep-sea  mariner  could  weigh  anchor  with  one  foot  in 
his  kitchen,  and  to  which  he  could  return  with  no  port 
dues  save  those  of  his  wife's  making.  The  revenue  offi- 
cials coasting  outside  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  M-alls 
of  an  apparently  innocent  peasant's  dwelling.  While  the 
coast-guard   might   be   prowling  within  rifle  -  shot,  the 
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{Continued  from  page  565.) 
sipugders  might  be  quietly  unloading  their  l)oats  into  the 
kitchen,  or  overhauling  their  gear  for  another  expedition 
when  darkness  should  have  arrived.  The  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  this  wonderful  little  place  was  no  wider  than 
strictly  necessary  for  a  man-o'-war's  cutter,  and  even  slie 
would  have  to  shorten  oars  and  be  smart  with  the 
boat-hook  in  twisting  into  this  rocky  little  gut.  Tom 
Sawyer  would  have  revelled  in  a  place  like  this,  where 
he  and  Huck  Finn  might  have  turned  into  first-class 
pirates.  George  and  I  fancied  that  we  could  become 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  if  we  could  but 
live  here  for  a  year  or  two  and  apply  to  the  smuggling 
trade  the  same  technical  skill  employed  in  war  or  oth- 
er wicked  occupations.  For  instance,  we  proposed,  in 
the  first  place,  a  stock  company  with  abundant  capital  to 
fit  out  three  beamy  yachts  that  could  cruise  about  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  These  should  relieve  one  another 
in  these  waters,  each  bearing  an  assorted  cargo  of  articles 
suitable  for  smuggling.  Each  of  these  yachts  should 
have  electric  launches  running  at  least  twenty  knots, 
and  these  should  be  used  in  running  the  contraband 
cargo  swiftly  and  silently  into  our  castle  kitchen.  Of 
course  it  would  be  manifestly  selfish  to  keep  all  the  prof- 
its of  this  magnificent  enterprise  to  ourselves,  so  we  pro- 
posed inviting  as  a  preferred  shareholder  the  gorgeous 
custom-house  inspector,  whose  mustachios  had  excited 
our  envy.  His  principal  duty  would  consist  in  drawing 
dividends.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  be  expected  to 
remove  from  this  neighborhood  any  coast-guardsman  so 
clever  or  energetic  as  to  disturb  our  schemes  for  extend- 
ing the  area  of  free  trade  in  Spain. 

My  note-books  tell  of  many  interesting  episodes  on  this 
eccentric  trip  of  ours— of  a  long  climb  up  into  Ihe  moun- 
tains at  Benisa,  and  our  long  coast  down  on  the  other  side: 
there  must  have  been  ten  miles  of  it ;  then  how  the 
mules  and  donkeys  danced  madly  out  of  their  orbits  as 
we  passed  them;  how^  some  mountain  villagers  stoned 
George  by  mistake,  thinking  he  was  the  devil;  and  how 
I  came  in  the  rear  for  the  stones  that  were  meant  for 
others.  All  these  are  sweet  recollections  now  that  they 
have  been  survived.  Barcelona  deserves  a  chapter,  and 
Consul  Bowen,  who  expects  to  be  mobbed  one  moment 
and  smothered  in  kisses  the  next.  We  sang  the  songs 
of  "  Dear  old  Yale"  in  his  room,  and  that  did  us  good.'' 

Our  Spanish  trip  was  an  immense  success,  and  I  advise 
every  American  to  follow  our  example.  We  had  bad 
roads  in  plenty  and  some  hardships,  yet  never  a  dull  day, 
never  a  discourtesy,  never  a  meeting  that  did  not  result 
in  friendship.  And  as  for  our  three  selves,  we  jointly 
regret  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  peopie  who 
have  treaied  us  so  well. 


THE     RED    AXE.* 

BY    S.    R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  "  Lochinvar,"  "The  Gray  Man,"  "The  Stickit 
MijNister,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE    TFU*:    iAIORN. 

EVEN  as  the  dwarf  on  the  ]e(]ge  of  the  clock- tower 
creaked  his  wires  and  clicked  back  his  hammer 
to  strike  the  midnight  over  the  city,  even  as  the 
first  solemn  toll  of  the  hour  reverberated  over 
the  Wolfsberg,  I  was  at   the   door  of  the  Duke's  room 
waiting  for  admission. 

The  Chamberlain  in  attendance  looked  within,  and  see- 
ing his  master  writing  at  a  tal)l(^  he  was  going  out  again 
without  speech. 

"Has  Hugo  Gottfried  returned?"  said  the  Duke,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"Hugo  Gottfried  is  here!"  I  replied,  stepping  unan- 
nounced into  the  room. 

He  looked  up  without  smiling,  a  keen  inquiring  glance 
glittering  from  between  eyelids  so  close  together  that 
only  the  faintest  line  of  the  pupil  showed  black  under 
the  lashes. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"I  will  do  the  thing  you  have  asked,"  answered  I. 

And  said  no  more. 

The  Duke  instantly  became  restless,  and  L^etting  up.  he 
began  to  pace  about  the  floor  like  a  caged  beast. 

"You  have  seen  her?"  he  inquired,  stopping  in  front 
of  me  like  a  dog  that  points  the  game. 

"  1  have  seen  iier,"  1  replied  as  simply. 

"Well?"  he  said  again,  with  a  keen  eager  note  of 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"I  am  ready  to  do  that  which  you  have  asked." 

He  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  asking  somethinir  else. 
But,  changing  his  mind,  he  touched  a  little  silver  bell. 

The  usher  appeared. 

**  Show  the  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Mark  to  the  Red 
Tower.  Give  him  all  ihat  is  necessary  to  eat  and  drink. 
Bid  a  man-at-arms  attend  him,  and  set  a  sufficient  guard 
at  the  door!" 

So  I  went  out  from  the  presence,  and  the  Duke  and  the 
Didve's  new  Justicer  bowed  to  each  other  gravely  as  I 
stood  a  moment  on  the  thieshold. 

"Till  we  meet  again,  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark!"  said 
Duke  Otho. 

"  Till  we  meet  again!"  said  T. 

*  Begun  in  IlARrEit's  Weekly  No.  214t. 


In  little  more  than  ten  minutes  after  I  had  entered 
them,  I  stood  outside  the  Duke's  apartments,  and  with  my 
escort  I  strode  across  to  the  empty  Red  ^Fower,  the  home 
ot  so  many  memories.  j\Iy  head  was  reeling  with  the 
overpress  of  excitement;  1  could  not  sleep.  So  bribing 
the  soldier,  my  companion,  who  had  been  charged  by  the 
Duke  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  to  accompany  me  I  went 
up  to  my  father's  garret. 

There  I  found  all  things  as  they  had  been  when  mv 
father  died.  "^ 

I  set  the  windows  wide,  cast  the  tumbled  bedclothes 
out  upon  the  dust-heap  beneath,  and  bared  the  whole  to 
the  cle;in  wholesome  breezes  of  the  night.  I  saw  the  fate- 
ful Red  Axe  lean  as  usual  against  the  block,  and  takino- 
It  up,  I  found  It  keen  as  a  razor.  It  was  spotless,  and  the 
edga  gave  back  the  long  low  room  and  our  one  glimmer- 
ing candle  like  a  mirror.  It  must  have  been  my  father's 
last^  work  in  this  world  to  polish  it. 

Then  I  went  down  to  my  own  room  and  laid  me  down 
upon  the  bed  in  which,  on  that  night  of  the  first  home- 
coming of  the  Playmate,  I  liad  laid^Tiy  little  wife 

The  soldier  couched  across  the  door,  rolled  in  his  cloak 
and  some  chance  wrapping  he  found  about  the  house. 

God  keep  me  from  ever  spending  such  a  night  again 
I  thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Out  in  the 
square  m  front  of  the  Wolfsberg  I  could  hear  a  knocking 
—dull,  continuous,  reverberant.  At  first  I  thought  it 
nmst  be  within  my  own  head,  so  I  asked  the  s^oldier 
after  a  little  if  he  heard  it  also.  I  had  some  faint  idea 
that  It  might  be  Prince  Karl  of  Plassenburg  with  his  army 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Thorn. 

"'Tis  but  the  scaffold  going  up  in  the  Grand  Place 
without!  said  the  soldier.  '*  I  heard  that  the  Duke  had 
bidden  them  work  all  night  by  torch-light." 

I  tried  to  sleep,  but  1he  knocking  continued,  aching 
across  my  brows  till  I  thought  I  must  go  mad.  After  a 
while  I  Avent  to  the  window^  from  which  I  had  so  often 
looked  down  wistfully  upon  the  play  of  the  city  children 

Opposite  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space,  loomed  a 
dark  mass— a  platform,  it  seemed,  raised  a  dozen  feet  above 
the  road—the  black  silhouette  of  a  ladder  set  anirlewise 
agairjst  it,  and  that  was  all.  Lower,  plainer,  somehow 
deadlier  it  looked  than  a  gibbet,  with  its  flamboyant 
beam,  which  one  never  sees  empty  without  imagining  the 
malefactor  aswing  upon  it;  the  headinii- block  did  not 
frown,  it  grinned— yes,  grinned  like  the  eye-holes  of  a 
skeleton  with  a  candle  behind  them,  as  the  torches  glinted 
through  the  interstices  of  the  frame-work  as  it  was  being 
nailed  together. 

All  night  the  dull  duntduntiiig  went  on  without.  And 
I  sat  awake  by  the  window  and  awaited  the  dawning 

The  city  seethed  beneath.     When  first  I  looked  from 
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my  chamber  window  tlie  square  was  free  to  all  Avho  cho^e 
to  enter  it.  But  as  the  knocking  went  on  the  news  spread 
through  the  town  of  Tliorn. 

"They  are  making  tlie  scaffold  for  our  Saint  Helena!" 
So  the  word  ran. 

And  tlie  courts  and  alleys  of  Thorn  belched  forth  thou- 
sands of  angry  men.  Pikes  were  carried  like  slaves,  the 
sleel  head  iiidden  up  ihe  long  white  burgess  sleeve. 
Working-men  of  the  trades,  'prentices,  and  market  por- 
ters drew  their  swords,  and  came  forth  with  the  bare 
blades  in  their  hands,  leaving  the  scabbards  at  home  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  was  tlieir  custom. 

Wives  cried  from  esealier  windows  to  their  men  to  come 
in  by,  and  lie  decently  down,  to  be  ready  for  their  w^ork 
in  the  morning.  And  the  men  so  addressed  paid  not  the 
least  heed,  as  the  manner  of  men  is.  Tiiese  things  and 
many  others  I  saw,  scarce  knowing  what  I  saw. 

And  so  witli  the  hum  of  gathering  crowds  the  hours 
passed  slowly  over.  But  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the 
square  grew  more  and  more  difficult,  and  soon  the  guard 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  the  castle.  The  great  gates 
beneath  me  were  open,  and  the  Wolfsberg  vomited  the 
black  men-at-arms  to  keep  the  Duke's  peace. 

But  this  brought  only  the  quicker  strife.  Yells  re- 
ceived them  as  their  steel  partisans  showed  up  in  the 
square. 

"Oppressors  of  the  people,  ye  come  to  your  reward!" 
cried  many  voices. 

"We  will  give  you  j^our  last  breakfast — of  cold,  tem- 
pered steel!"  cried  another  from  the  bowels  of  the  crowd. 

"To  the  Wolfsberg  — ho!  Break  in  the  doors!  We 
will  have  our  Saint  Helena  forth  of  their  cursed  prisons!" 

It  w^as  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Like  a  wave  the  peo- 
ple rushed  in  a  black  irregular  mass  at  the  front  rank  of 
the  guard.  The  soldiers  of  the  Duke  were  swept  away 
like  chaff;  I  could  see  one  here  and  another  there  strug- 
gling in  the  vortices  of  the  angry  multitude. 

"On  to  the  Wolfsberg!"  cried  the  crowed. 

But  when  the  first  of  them  i-eached  the  castle  gates,  lo! 
they  stood  oj^en,  and  there  behind  them  stood  file  on  file 
of  matchlock  men  with  their  matches  burning  in  their 
hands,  and  their  pieces  trained  upon  their  rests. 

"Give  them  the  tire!"  cried  a  voice,  that  of  Duke  Otho, 
as  the  crowd  halted  a  moment  irresolute. 

The  bright  red  flame  stai'ted  out  here  and  there  from 
muzzle  and  touch-hole,  and  then  ran  along  the  line  in  an 
irregular  volley. 

A  terrible  cry  of  fear  w^ent  up  from  the  folk.  For 
though  they  had  heard  of  the  new  ordnance,  and  even 
seen  one  or  two,  they  had  never  I'ealized  the  effect  of  a 
fusilade.  And  when  a  man  on  either  side  sank  down  with 
a  hollow  sound  like  an  ox  that  is  felled,  and  the  man  in 
front  went  over  on  his  face  without  a  sound,  the  multi- 
tude turned,  broke  into  groups,  fled,  and  disappeared  in  a 
moment  like  a  whirl  of  snow  which  the  w-ind  takes  down 
the  street  in  a  veering  flurry. 

Then  the  gates  shut  to,  and  the  deep  lines  of  match- 
lock men  were  hidden  from  vievv.  The  city  now  thrilled 
and  murmured  w^orse  than  ever,  humming  like  an  angry 
hive.  But  the  Wolfsberg  kept  its  place.  Not  yet  had 
deliverance  arrived  for  the  captives  within  its  celfs. 

And  the  dread  morning  was  coming  fast. 
At  last,  w^earied  out  with  crowding  emotions,  I  went 
and  cast  me  down  on  my  bed,  and,  instantly  falling  asleep, 
I  slept  like  a  log  till  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  the  Duke  Otho.  He  had  come  to  make 
sure  of  ills  vengeance — the  vengeance  which  I  knew  well 
was  not  his,  but  that  of  Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenburg. 

CHAPTER   LII. 
THE    headsman's    RIGHT. 

"Rise,  Justicer  of  the  Wolfmark!"  said  Otho,  smiling 
mockingly  upon  me  like  a  fiend. 

I  started  up  and  gazed  about  me,  bewildered,  as  the 
coming  terrors  of  the  morning  broke  upon  me. 

"  'Tis  scarcely  an  hour  to  sunrise,"  he  continued,  "and 
I  w^arrant  the  Noble  Red  Axe  will  desire  to  feel  the  edge 
of  his  tool  and  see  that  his  assistants  are  in  their  places." 

The  Duke  paused  as  he  w^ent  out  of  the  door,  and  looked 
at  me. 

"I  can  promise  you  a  distinguished  company  at  the 
first  public  performance  of  your  honorableoffice,"  he  said, 
with  a  polite  gesture. 

So  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  rose  to  my  feet.  Across  the 
broad,  black  oaken  stool  whereon  from  boyhood  it  had 
been  my  habit  to  place  my  clothes  neatly  folded  up,  I 
found  a  suit  of  new  red  cloth,  plain  and  rich,  with  an  in- 
scription upon  a  strip  of  vellum  laid  across  the  breast, 
bearing  that  these  were  a  gift  from  the  most  Illustrious 
Duke  Otho  of  the  Wolfmark. 

Since,  after  all,  my  fate  was  my  fate,  there  was  little 
use  in  straining  at  the  gnat.  So  I  set  to  and  did  upon  me 
the  garments  of  shame.  The}^  were  made  after  the  fashion 
of  my  father's,  with  cap  and  hosen  and  shoon  all  of  red, 
with  a  cloak  of  red  to  cover  all. 

Then  I  w^ent  to  the  Playmate's  room,  and  before  the 
niche  where  her  little  Prie-Dieu  had  stood,  I  kneeled  me 
dowui  and  said  such  a  prayer  as  at  the  moment  I  could 
compass.  But  little  was  needed.  For  I  think  God  in 
Heaven  Himself  wns  praying  for  us  both  that  day. 

When  I  went  forth  into  the  square,  few  there  w^ere 
knew  or  remembered  me,  but  all  knew  my  attire.  Then 
indeed  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  the  great  unanimous 
roar  of  execration  wdiich  went  up  from  the  multitude  as 
I  came  out.  The  soldiers  had  their  w^ork  cut  out  to  push 
a  way  for  me  to  the  scaffold. 

"Butcher  him  — tear  him  to  pieces  — wolf's  cub  that 
he  is  —  he  that  w^as  her  foster-brother  to  slay  our  Saint 
Helena!" 

It  made  me  proud  to  hear  them.  And  as  they  rushed 
furiously  against  the  escort  w^e  swayed  from  side  to  side. 

"  Down  wath  the  Red  Axe!"  they  cried.     "Down  with 
the  blood}^  house  of  Gottfried  and  all  that  belong  to  it." 
.  And  then  I  felt  inclined  to  say  "  x\men!" 

Then  when  I  had  mounted  the  few  steps  wiiich  led  to 
the  platform  on  wiiich  stood  the  black  headsman's  block, 
I  gazed  about  me  in  wonder,  holding  the  Red  Axe  in  my 
hand.  And  to  my  disordered  vision  I  saw  the  crowd 
swell  and  whirl  about  me  on  earth  and  in  t  he  air,  bubbling 
and  tossing  like  a  pot  boiling  furiously.  Then  I  bethouglit 
me  of  the  work  I  had  to  do,  and  prayed  that  I  might  be 
given  strength  to  do  it  swiftly  and  featly,  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  my  love  might  not  be  long.  Also  I  thought  of  the 
lecherous  demons  of  the  Black  Riders,  and  was  somewhat 


comforted.     At  the  w^orst,  I  could  give  my  love  a  better 
end  than  that. 

Then  appeared  my  Lord  Duke  Otho.  An  enclosure 
had  been  formed  for  him  by  the  palace  wall,  covered  with 
a  red  hanging,  as  though  my  sweetheart's  death  were  a 
gala  sight.  And  when  he  had  come  to  the  front  and  ar- 
ranged his  folk,  lo!  there  by  his  side  stood  Ysolinde, 
Princess  of  Plassenburg.  witli  her  father,  Master  Gerard. 
They  had  a  place  close  by  the  Duke,  and  Otho  ofttimes 
bent  over  to  speak  with  his  councillor.  But  Ysolinde 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  yet  spoke  to  any, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  shining' blade  of  the  Red 
Axe  in  my  hand. 

Then  as  these  fine  folk  stood  waiting  and  gloating 
among  the  festoons  of  their  balcony,  the  devil  or  God  (I 
know  which,  but  I  will  not  say,  lest  I  be  thought  a  blas- 
phemer) put  an  intent  into  my  heart.  I  looked  at  the 
edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  looked  at  the  barrier  of  the 
enclosure.  They  were  of  the  same  height,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  little  more  than  six  feet. 

1  examined  them  again,  and  yet  more  intently.  I  saw 
the  steely  smile  on  Duke  Otho's  face.  Already  he  was 
tasting  tiie  double  sweetness  of  his  revenge. 

"  Wait,"  I  said  within  my  heait  as  1  also  smiled  a  little 
—"wait,  Otho,  Duke  of  the  Wolfmark.  Wait  till  this 
bright  edge  is  sullied  with  my  sweet  love's  blood.  And 
then— then  will  I  leap  upon  y'^ou,  and  the  Red  Axe  shall 
crash  deep  into  the  brain  that  hatched  and  fostered  this 
hellish  intent.  And  by  the  gentle  heart  of  her  who  is 
about  to  die,  so  also  will  I  serve  Gerard,  the  lawyer,  and 
Ysolinde,  his  daughter,  for  their  treachery  against  the  in- 
nocent. Then,  amid  the  flash  of  steel"  and  the  heady 
whirl  of  battle,  shall  Hugo  Gottfried  be  content  to  die!" 
It  would  take  more  than  one  stroke  to  dull  that  wiiich  my 
father  had  sharpened.  And  I  lifted  up  the  Red  Axe  and 
felt  the  edge  with  my  thumb.     It  was  razor  keen. 

But  the  action  was  observed,  and  taken  as  a  pi'oof  of 
callousness.  And  then  what  a  yell  of  hate  surged  up 
around  me!  I  could  have  taken  those  burghers  of  'lliorn 
to  my  heart.  And  I  thought  if  only  our  Karl  would 
come.  Alas!  it  was  a  full  "day  too  soon;  fori  felt  sure 
that  these  burghers  w^ould  proclaim  him  at  the  gates,  and 
that  the  house  of  Otho  and  Casimir,  the  brood  of  the 
Wolff,  would,  like  the  shadow  of  the  raven  sis  it  flits  in 
the  sunshine,  pass  away.  For  by  that  time  there  w^ould 
be  no  Otho.  They  would  find  him  low  enough,  with  an 
axe  cleft  in  his  head. 

When  the  sun's  light  tipped  the  eastern  clouds  with 
rose,  the  Black  Hussars  came  riding  forth.  The  guards 
and  matchlock  men  lined  the  way  from  the  castle  gates. 
They  blew  up  their  matches  to  be  ready.  Suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  armed  throng  there  appeared  a  radiant 
figure  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  castle  from  the  Hall 
of  Judgment. 

The  people  threw  themselves  wildly  in  that  direction. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  guard  reeled  and  wavered.  There 
was  the  sharp  click  as  the  pikes  engaged.  The  shouts  of 
the  captains  of  the  matchlock  men  w^ere  heard.  But  the 
trained  bands  stood  fast,  and  the  rush  was  stayed.  Then 
came  our  Helene  down  towards  me,  w^alking"  delicately, 
yet  proudly  erect  as  a  young  tree.  She  was  clad  all  in 
white,  and  her  hair  was  plaited  high  upon  her  head,  so 
that  the  shape  of  her  neck  was  clearly  seen. 

And  I  who  stood  there  with  the  axe  in  my  hand  seemed 
to  have  a  thousand  years  to  think  all  these  things,  and 
even  to  mark  the  pattern  upon  her  dress.  I  saw  her  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  Yet  feeling  was  dead  within 
me.  1  seemed  to  sleep  and  w^ake  and  sleep  again.  And 
when  at  last  I  awoke,  there  came  a  strange  feeling  to  me. 
It  was  my  wedding-day,  and  my  bride  was  coming  to  me, 
lily  pure,  clad  in  wiiiteness. 

Then  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  there  came  one  forth 
from  the  ranks,  a  captain  of  the  Duke's  guard,  and  with 
honor  and  respect  offered  Helene  his  arm. 

She  declined  it  with  a  proud  smile,  and  all  that  w^'re 
near  could  hear  her  clear  voice  say:  "I  thank  you,  sir;  I 
need  no  help.     I  am  strong  enough  to  walk  thus  far." 

And  she  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  as  though 
they  had  been  those  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Plassen- 
burg. 

But  when  she  saw  me  standing  in  my  habit  of  red  from 
head  to  heel,  she  seemed  a  little  taken  aback.  Quickly, 
however,  she  came  forward  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
looking  up  at  me  with  the  love-light  making  her  eyes 
glorious. 

"  Hugo,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  here— glad  that 
I  am  to  die  by  no  less  loving  hand.  That  will  be  sweeter 
than  to  live  with  any  other.  And,  indeed,  I  deserve  so 
much,  for  I  have  not  known  much  joy  in  my  life,  save  in 
the  old  days  that  of  being  your  Little' Playmate." 

Then  there  came  a  stern  voice  from  the  enclosure, 

"  Executioner  of  the  Mark,  do  your  duty  !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Master  Gerard. 

And  then  I  looked  over  and  saw  Gerard  von  Sturm 
standing  a  little  in  front,  with  his  daughter's  wrist  held 
tightly  in  his  hand  as  though  he  would  drag  her  back. 
With  that  a  loathing  came  over  me,  for  I  said  within  me, 
"Is  the  woman  so  anxious  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
whom  she  has  hounded  to  death  that  she  W'Ould  intrude 
on  the  scaffold  itself?" 

Then  I  remembered  the  duty  of  the  Justicers,  ere  the 
sentence  was  carried  out,  to  recite  the  crimes  of  the  con- 
demned. 

So  I  cried  aloud,  even  as  I  had  heard  my  father  do: 

"The  crimes  of  Helene,  Princess  of  Plassenburg,  sole 
daughter  of  Dietrich,  lately  Prince  thereof— guilty  of  no 
evil  save  that  she  has  been  the  saviour  of  this  people  of 
Thorn,  and  their  deliverer  in  time  of  pestilence!" 

The  people  hushed  themselves  with  astonishment  at 
my  words,  and  then  a  cry  went  up, 

"The  Red  Axe  speaks  true  — she  is  innocent  — inno- 
cent!" 

But  the  stern  voice  of  Gerard  von  Sturm  came  again, 

''Executioner  of  the  Wolfmark,  do  your  duty  T' 

Scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  1  went  on  with  my  formal 
accusation. 

"  Helene,  Princess  of  Plassenburg,  wiio  is  about  to  die, 
is  also  guilty  of  loving  me,  Hugo  Gottfried,  son  of  Gott- 
fried Gottfried,  and  of  none  other  crime.  For  this  the 
Duke  has  decreed  that  she  should  die.  It  is  her  owm  will 
that  she  should  die  by  my  hand." 

Helene  came  forward  and  put  her  hand  in  mine  in  token 
that  I  spoke  truly,  and  there  fell  a  great  silence  across  the 
people.  I  saw  the  Lady  Ysolinde  straining  at  her  father's 
hand,  like  a  dog  in  a  leash  wiieu  the  quarry  rises. 


Then  my  love  kissed  me  once,  as  though  she  had  been 
saying  good-night  in  the  Red  Tower,  simply  and  sweetly 
like  a  child,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  the  block  as  on 
the  white  pillow  of  her  own  bed. 

"  God  do  so,  and  more  also,  to  them  on  whose  head  is  the 
innocent  blood  of  my  love  and  my  toife." 

The  words  burst  from  me  rather  than  were  uttered. 

I  raised  the  blade. 

But  ere  the  Red  Axe  could  fall  there  rose  a  wild  scream 
from  the  Duke's  enclosure.  Some  one  cried:  "Let  me 
go!  He  has  said  it!  He  has  said  it!  I  will  not.be  silent 
any  longer."  It  was  the  Lady  Ysolinde  w ho  had  broken 
from  her  father's  hand. 

"  The  girl  is  his  wife," she  w^ent  on.  "He  has  claimed 
her—according  to  the  laws  of  the  AVolfmark  that  cannot 
be  broken,  he  has  called  her  his  wife.  It  is  the  Execu- 
tioner's right.  One  woman  he  can  claim  as  liis  during 
his  term  of  office  —  one  onl}^,  and  for  his  wife.  Duke 
Otho,  I  call  upon  you  to  allow^  it.  Chancellor  Texel,  I 
call  upon  you  to  read  the  law.  I  have  it  here  in  my 
hand.  Read !  Read !  I  icill  save  my  soul !  I  tcill  save  my 
sold!'' 

And  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  sobbing  and  laughing  at  once, 
had  overleaped  the  light  barrier,  and  was  thrusting  a 
parchment  with  a  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
Michael  Texel. 

"She  is  mad.  Let  the  justice  of  the  realm  be  done!" 
cried  again  the  voice  of  Master  Gerard. 

And  I  think  the  Duke  wcmld  have  ordered  it  to  be  so. 
But  there  arose  not  only  a  roar  from  the  people,  but,  wiiat 
Otho  minded  far  more,  an  ominous  murmur  among  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  and  from  the  men-at-arms. 

"The  law  !     The  law !     Read  us  the  law- !" 

And  even  Otho  dare  not  trifle  with  the  will  of  the  free 
companions  of  the  Mark.  For  in  all  the  realm  they  were 
now  his  only  supporters.  Helene  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  stood,  pale  of  face  but  erect,  resting,  as  was  her  wont, 
one  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

Then  Michael  Texel  read  the  scroll  aloud. 

"  It  is  the  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Hereditary  Exe- 
cutioner of  the  Mark,  being  of  the  family  of  Gottfried— a 
privilege  not  to  be  abrogated  nor  alienated — that  during 
the  term  of  office  of  each,  he  may  claim,  not  as  a  boon, 
but  as  a  right,  the  life  of  one  man  for  a  bond-servant,  or 
the  life  of  one  w^oman  for  a  wife.  Thus,  by  order  of  the 
Slates'  Council,  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  Gottfrieds  for- 
ever, it  has  been  proclaimed!" 

As  Michael  Texel  went  on,  I  saw^  the  countenances  of 
the  Duke  and  the  law3a^r  change.  I  knew  that  salvati(m 
had  come  to  us  like  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  and  1 
hastened  to  demand  the  right  wiiich  was  mine. 

So  soon  as  he  had  finished  I  shouted,  with  all  my  power, 

"  I  CLAIM  Helene  to  be  my  w^fe!" 

Then  w^ent  up  such  an  acclaim  from  the  people  as  never 
had  been  heard  in  the  ancient  city.  Even  the  gentlemen 
in  the  enclosure  threw  their  hats  in  the  air.  The  soldiers 
put  their  helmets  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  the 
captains  waved  their  colors  as  at  a  victory.  The  thunder 
of  the  cheering  roused  the  rooks  and  jackdaws  from  the 
towers  of  Thorn  and  the  bastions  of  the  Wolfsberg  till 
they  went  drifting  in  a  black  cloud  clamorous  over  the 
city. 

Then  Helene  put  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  before 
all  the  people  we  plighted  our  troth. 

"The  Bishop — the  Bishop  Peter!"  cried  the  people. 

And,  leaping  upon  an  officer's  horse,  a  messenger  rode 
post-haste  to  the  palace,  the  crowd  making  w^ay  for  him. 
Duke  Otho  disappeared  through  a  private  door,  for  the 
thing  was  over-strong  even  for  him.  He  knew^  his  weak- 
ness too  well  to  w^ar  with  the  privileges  of  the  W'olf- 
mark. 

Rulers  stronger  than  he  had  been  broken  in  doing  bat- 
tle against  ancient  rights  and  amenities.  Besides,  the 
nobility  w^ere  afraid  of  their  own  perquisites  if  one  of  so 
ancient  a  charter  as  that  of  the  Hereditary  Justicer  were 
refused. 

Then  from  the  palace  came  the  Bishop,  with  due  and 
decorous  attendance  of  crosier  and  solemn  procession. 
And  there,  amid  the  turmoil  of  joy  and  the  ringing  of 
every  bell  in  the  city,  we,  that  had  g'one  out  to  be  togeth- 
er in  death,  wxn-e  joined  in  the  bonds  of  youth  and  life. 

But  the  Lady  Ysolinde  saw  not,  heard  not.     For  they 
had  carried  her  out  white  and  still  from  the  place  wiiere 
she  had  fallen  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
[to  he  oontinuicd.] 


CHICKAMAUGA. 

Late  one  afternoon  recently  two  stalwart  soldiers 
bore  an  iron  safe  to  the  headquarters  that  are  comfort- 
ably fanned  by  every  grateful  breeze  that  rusiles  the 
leaves  on  Lytles  Hill.  The  box  was  honored  with  an 
escort  of  two  armed  guards,  wiio  staid  conveniently  near 
while  the  paymaster  raised  the  lid  and  took  out  packages 
of  a  delicious  green  in  color,  decorated  with  patriotic 
scenes,  and  eloquent  with  promises  to  pay.  and  with  nu- 
merals, from  the  cheerful  1  to  the  exhilarating  50.  It  was 
the  box  of  Pandora  —  if  money  be  the  root  of  all  evil; 
and  surely  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  took  no  swifter 
wing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  from  one  box  than  this 
essence  of  evil  took  from  the  other  when  the  lid  of  each 
was  raised.  To  oflScers'  wives— lonely  women  at  lonely 
posts— those  bills  fluttered;  to  the  army  girl  at  school, 
just  now  a  heroine  doubtless  among  her  schoolmates; 
to  the  old  father,  the  widowed  mother,  the  young  sister, 
the  children  of  the  plain  soldier.  And  the  local  shower 
from  the  gay,  the  reckless,  the  un regenerate,  was  as  a 
showier  of  leaves  after  a  killing  frost  and  a  hard  rain. 
Ever  good-humored,  ever  generous,  ever  mellow,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  army;  but  a  rich  warmth  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere next  day  that  did  not  come  from  the  sun,  except 
indirectly,  and  through  the  skin  of  a  grape  or  the  beard  of 
corn.  The  best  that  was  in  tow^n  w^as  far  from  being  any 
too  good  for  the  open-handed  sons  of  Uncle  Sam.  A 
black  warrior  took  up  a  ragged  little  compatriot  from  the 
street  with  one  hand,  put  him  on  a  stool  in  a  clothing- 
store,  and  sent  him  home  arrayed  like  a  dusky  son  of 
Solomon.  A  young  lieutenant  passing  into  a  restaurant 
halted  in  front  of  a  discharged  soldier,  miserable  and 
hungry-looking. 

"I'll  match  you  for  a  dollar,"  said  the  oflicer. 

The  soldier  smiled  miserably,  put  his  fingers  mechan- 
ically into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  felt  something,  and  smiled 
again  with  much  good  cheer. 
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"All  right,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  shut 
hand  and  opening  it.  In  his  palm  lay  a 
broken  match. 

"  Won!"  was  the  officer's  cry,  and  the  coin 
rang  on  the  counter;  and  the  soldier  took 
marlial  tread  for  the  bar  and  "set  'em  up" 
like  a  king.  Everywhere  soldiers  plied  knife 
and  fork  on  shad  and  tenderloin,  or  said 
"  How!"  joyously  with  conu'ade  and  civilian, 
and  swaggered  the  streets,  and  kept  shooting- 
galler}^  and  bar-room  merry  until  a  laie 
hour,  all  jolly,  but  all  singularly  well-be- 
haved. 

At  Chickamauga sundry  ingenious  chnnges 
were  rung  on  the  work-a-day  routine  of  camp 
life,  for  the  soldier  is  as  little  of  a  "paper 
sport"  in  peace  as  he  is  in  w^ar.  Bottles 
popped  and  gurgled  at  the  canteens,  and  in 
the  groves  round  about  there  w^ere  some  sly 
throwing  of  craps  and  playing  of  poker  and 
chuck-aduck,  and  that  winsome  game  of  the 
West,  "Rush  Reuben." 

In  front  of  the  post-office  hung  a  sign: 
*'  Rubber  boots  for  sale." 

A  jolly  trooper  stopped  before  it,  ran  his 
rolling  eyes  over  it  once,  looked  at  the  dust 
about  him,  and  smiled. 
"  Hie — thash  joke!" 

He  read  it  again  and  laughed  softly  to 
himself  and  beckoned  to  a  comrade.  The 
comrade  came,  and  the  trooper  stirred  uj)  the 
dust  with  his  foot;  and  the  dust  was  three 
inches  deep.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  sign, 
but  this  time  he  did  not  laugh. 

"Thash  insult!"  he  said,  solemnly,  and 
becran  pulling  his  pistol. 

The  other  pulled  too,  saying,  sympatheti- 
cally, "  Yesh,  thash  insult  tli— army— whole 
army!" 

Several  others  ran  up  as  they  levelled  their 
guns,  and  in  a  minute  a  fire  by  platoons  was 
making  a  sieve  of  that  unlucky  sign. 

In  spite  of  incidents  of  this  kind,  which 
landed  some  of  the  rioters  in  the  guard- 
house, nobody  was  hurt,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  body  of  civilians,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  w^ould  have  been  better  be- 
haved. 

Early  next  morning  a  little  body  of  men 
in   queer -looking  luiifoims  climbed  rather 
heavily   from    the   train    and    started    on    a 
march  through  the  camp.     They  were  old 
boys,  and  they  went  rather  slowdy,  but  they 
stepped  jauntily,  and  in  their  natty  old-fash- 
ioned caps  and'^old  jackets,  pointed  into  a  V 
shape  behind,  they  looked  jaunty  in  spite  of 
their  years.    Not  a  soldier  but  paused  to  look 
at  these  men   in   gray,  who   marched   thu^ 
proudly  through  such  a  stronghold  of  blue 
and  were  not  ashamed.     And  nobody  smiled 
or  laughed  or  joked  one  with  the  other,  for 
all  knew  that  they  were  old  Confederates  in 
butternut,  and    once   fighting  -  men   indeed. 
All  knew  that  these  men  had  fought  battles 
that  made  scouts  and  Indian  skirmishes  and 
city  riote,  and  perhaps  any  battles  that  are  to  . 
be   seen  wdth    Spain,  but   play  by  contrast  , 
for  the  "  tin  soldiers"  upon  whom  the  regu-  | 
lar   smiles  with   such  mild   contempt;   that  i 
this  thin   column   had   seen   twice   the   full  | 
muster  of  7000  strong  camping  there  melt  \ 
away  on   that  same  field   in    a" single   day.   | 
Your  true  fii^hter,  the  w^orld  over,  to  the  true  I 
fighter  doffs  his  hat,  and  the  little  remnant  j 
of   men  in  gray,  a    remnant    of    thousands  ^ 
upon  thousands  strong,  marched  through  an  i 
atmosphere    of    profound    respect,  and    on 
through  a  mist  of  memories  to  that  Calvary 
of  the  battle-field,  the  rocky  little  hill  where 
the  Virginian  Thorn  is— "  the  Rock  of  Chick- 
amauga " — stood  against  seventeen  fierce  as- 
saults of  hill-swarming-  demons  in  butternut, 
whose  desperate  valor  ins  no  parallel  since 
history  began  the  record  of  the   battles  of 
the  earth,  unless  it  then  and  there  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
brothers  in  name  and  race  whose  lives  they 
sought   that  day.     They   were   bound    to   a 
patriotic  love- feast  witirold  enemies  in  blue, 
these   men   in   gray,  and   they  held  it  near 
Snodgrass  Hill,  where  stand  foui-  monuments 
with   four   bronze   figures   to  represent   the 
three  branches  of  the  service,  wddch  Tennes- 
see has  erected  to  her  sons  wiio  fought  on 
either  side  at  Chickamauga. 

One  only  of  the  figures  is  a  Federal,  for 
the  Federals  constituted  but  one- fourth  the 
Tennessee  troops  who  fought  that  day. 

"  If  the  combatants  had  not  already  learned 
it,"  said  ex-Governor  Porter,  when  he  turned 
over  the  monuments  to  the  United  States, 
"they  learned  on  this  field  that  educated 
Americans  of  every  section  of  the  Federal 
Union  were  alike  brave  in  action,  and  that 
advantages  w^on  by  either  side  resulted  from 
the  character  of  its  leadership, 

"  Twenty-one  commanding  officers  of  Ten- 
nessee regiments  conspicuous  on  this  field 
fell  wdthin  a  year  in  the  forefront  of  battle. 
Kot  many  States  can  show  such  a  roll  of 
honor;  no  State  can  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
many  distinguished  sons." 

"While  granting  to  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right  as  each 
could  see  the  right,"  said  a  Federal  general 
of  Nashville, "yet.  speaking  from  a  Federal 
stand-point,  the  friends  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  East  Tennessee 
chose  to  cast  her  best  strength  to  aid  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  union  of  the 
States." 

"  Other  wars  may  come  and  go,"  w^rote  an 
ex-Confederate  Senator,  who  could  not  be 
present,  "  but  they  can  never  erase  from  the 
page  of  history  nor  from  the  memory  of  the 
people  the  brief,  brilliant,  and  even'tful  ca- 
reer of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  can 
never  remove  from  the  cluster  of  flags  that 


belong  to  history  our  modest  little  ensign 
witli  us  stars  and  bars  hovering  beneath  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew.  .  .  .  We  still  dwell  with 
rapture  on  the  victories  won  beneath  its 
folds,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  third  of  a  centur3%  we  take  the 
greatest  pride  in  perpetuating  in  bronze  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
which  it  was  the  emblem." 
And  the  poet  said : 

O  valorous  Blue  .  .  . 
O  glorious  Gray  .  .  . 
....  the  message  you  left  tlirough  the  land  has  sped 

From  this  marbled  tield  to  the  lieait  of  man. 
Let  the  past  be  past  and  the  dead  be  dead— 

Now  and  forever  American  ! 

And  so  said  one  of  Forrest's  cavalrymen 
at  the  "camp  fire,"  at  the  Auditorium  in 
town  that  night.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
w^as  somewhere  off  Key  West  now,  he  de- 
clared, and  Lee  and  Wheeler  were  going 
down  to  push  it  even  farther  south. 

Meanwhile  the  regulars  were  breaking 
camp  for  the  hot  sands  of  Tampa,  and  that 
night  bugles  blew  lonely  taps  to  the  chafing 
sofdiers  left  behind.  John  Fox,  Jii. 


DIAUY   OF  THE   WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  559.) 

Wednesday,  June  1. — The  Monitor  Monad- 
noek,  now  cruising  off  Puget  Sound,  is  to  be 
nuide  ready  for  service  at  Manila.  Orders 
to  this  effect  w^ere  issued  to-day  to  her  com- 
manding officer  and  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Rear- Admiral  Sampson  arrived  off  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  relieved  Commodore 
Schley  in  command  of  the  entire  American 
fleet  at  that  point.  The  united  squadrons 
comprise  about  sixteen  war-ships. 

A  despatch  from  j\Iadrid  says  that  the 
government,  to  secure  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  w^ar,  has  intrusted  the  Bank  of 
Spain  with  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  1,000,- 
000,000  pesetas.  Grave  doubts  are  expressed 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  raise  the  loan. 

Til  u  rsday,  Ju  n  e  i2.  — To  -  d  ay 's  T reasury 
statement  of  government  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  May  shows  that  during  the 
month  just  ended  $9,093,000  was  spent  on 
the  navy  and  $17,093,000  on  the  army.  Dur- 
ing April,  $12,557,000  w^as  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  navy  and  only  $6,223,000  on 
the  army. 

The  House  imanimously  passed  an  urgent 
deficiency  bill  appropriating  $17,845,000  for 
war  expenditures. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Wixslow's  Soothing 
SvRUP  should  always  be  used  for  ciiildren  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

FOOD   FOR  INFANTS. 

The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 
as  a  baby  food  from  the  hour  of  birth,  stands 
without  a  competitt)r,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
most  perfect  preparation  of  milk  for  the  use  of  in- 
fants.—[.-Ic/r.] 


Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.--[. l</z.] 


Only  one  best-and  tliat,  The  Original  Angostura 
Bitters—Abbott's.— [.4c/z.J 


Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.-[.4c/r.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T^elmnproved 

Boston 
Garter 

Easy  and 

SecuKle. 
Extra  Supeir 

Webs/ 
Finest  llickel 


Trimmings,  j 


(ysHioN  Button 

^'-—  CLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
Xa^^ot  Unfastea 
accidentally 

"*^  '•J'.    Sample pflij^    , 

iMdfi  snk5o'-G3tt;ir-i 


6E0R6EFR0ST(b,  bSston.mJs's. 


Summer  IReeorts 


Williams'    Shaving    Soaps  were   adopted  as  the  **  Standard 

for  quality"  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Department  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  used  exclusively  at  Annapolis,  and  on  all  U.  S. 
Naval  Vessels,  at  West  Point  and  the  principal  Army  Posts.  Their 
rich,  creamy,  healing  lather  has  made  Williams'  Shaving  vSoaps 
Standard  of  the  World. 

IViliianis'  Shaving  Soaps  are  sold  cvcryiuhcrc.  hut  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  yon. 
Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.        Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams'  Sha-ving  Soap  (Barbers';,  6  round  cakes,  i  lb.,  40  cti.     Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 
Williams'  Qlycerated  Tar  Soap,  15  cents. 

THE  J*  B.  WILLIAHS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

LONDON,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  161  Clarence  St. 


Standard  '^ewrifer 

Reyea/s  how  perfectly  ihey  are 
equipped:  .§>ft  encountering  ,ever/ j 
^vS  r^equir^m^hi  6t  prdpticcir,  users. 


The  highest  degree  of 
refinement. — Wonder- 
fully delicate  and  last- 
ing.— Absolutely  true 
odor  of  the  living 
flower.— ^Be  sure  to 
get  the  "No.  4711." 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents 
MULHENS  &  KROPFF 

NEW  YORK 


LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Opens  June  '^r*.  Write  for  booklet. 

WARKEN    LELAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


OKER'S  BITTERO 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^^^ 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^ 

rnoter  of  digestion.  I        ^ 

Ask  your  Grocer^  Liqiior  Dealer^  w\^J 

or  Druggist.  ^^*^ 

He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  wlS'r'piS SSSl? 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

^•^^tled  m  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leadiug dealers.  Prescribedby  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sfluilib  &  Co.  &sSX,ln(l.,Distillers 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOBMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grrade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S— 0~M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St? 
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CRUISING    ON    A    TRANSPORT. 

[Special  Coruksponpknce  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Pout  Tampa,  Florida. 

It  is  early  morning,  yet  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  Havana 
is  bathed  in  a  bright  wliite  light,  and  the  mist  is  rising 
above  the  crowded  houses,  thick  and  heavy,  obscuring 
tlie  hills  behind  the  city.  We  are  very  close  in— I  can 
phiinly  see  the  embrasures  of  the  big  battery  under  the 
Cabanas. 

A  curious-looldng  craft  this  on  wiiich  our  expedition  is 
embarked,  with  her  hull  painted  a  brilliant  red,  her  upper 
works  and  huge  paddle-boxes  white,  and  the  old-fashion- 
ed "  walking-beam  "  seesawing  up  and  down.  Bales  of 
hay  covered  with  canvas  are  stacked  on  tlie  hurricane- 
deck;  huge  red  water-tanks  cumber  the  forecastle.  From 
l^elow,  the  occasional  stamp  of  hoofs  and  the  braying  of 
mules  mingle  with  the  odor  of  the  stable  and  the  chug-a- 
chug-chug'of  the  paddles,  a  Gotling  gun  shoves  its  many 
barrels  over  the  rail  forward,  wliile  everywhere  about  the 
ship  the  soldiers  are  scattered,  leaning  over  the  rail  and 
gazing  towards  the  land,  as  hardy,  athletic,  fine  a  lot  of 
lads  as  ever  shouldered  rifle. 

Our  ship  is  the  transport  Gussie.  Close  alongside 
lies  the  "converted"  revenue  -  cutter  Manning,  and  as, 
turning  our  bows  westw^ard,  we  slowly* steam  aw^ay,  she 
follows  in  our  wake— a  trim  little  ship,  very  businesslike 
in  appearance.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  land 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents,  and  cases  of 
rifles  and  cartridges,  clothing  and  supplies,  fill  the  iiolds, 
wdiile  a  number  of  mules  and  horses  stand  in  stalls  be- 
tweendecks.  Some  Cuban  officers,  with  their  asistente, 
or  camp  servant,  an  interpreter,  and  one  or  two  pilots, 
are  on  board,  and  to-day  we  hope  to  land  tlie  oflicers  for 
a  mission  to  their  people.  As  we  proceed  slowly  along 
the  coast  we  gradually  creep  closer  and  closer  to  the  land. 
The  houses  of  Havana  mass  into  one  shining  spot  astern, 
the  light-house  on  Morro  Castle  silhouettes  against  the 
horizon,  and  but  for  the  flickering  flashes  on  the  distant 
hills,  where  the  heliographs  are  working,  the  whole  coast 
seems  deserted.  But  the  apparent  calm  on  shore  is  de- 
ceptive, and  watchful  eyes  are  following  every  move- 
ment of  the  lumbering  old  ship. 

Up  on  a  hill,  wiiere  some  buildings,  bluish  -  white, 
show  through  the  trees,  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops 
appears,  moving  out  from  behind  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  forming  in  a  mass  near  some  great  trees  to 
the  left  of  the  buildings.  On  our  consort  the  crew  has 
gone  to  general  quarters;  the  men  are  grouped  around 
the  guns,  and  as  she  quietly  slips  up  to  a  position  between 
our  ship  and  the  shore  her  batteries  open,  wdiile  a  wild* 
cheer  breaks  out  from  the  soldiers  gathered  along  the  rails 
and  crowding  the  hurricane-dt3ck  of  the  transport,  eager 
and  excited  at  this  their  first  sight  of  the  foe.  As 
the  smoke  drifts  away  not  a  soul  is  in  sight  on  the  hill; 
the  Spaniards  have  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  from 
that  particular  point;  but  the  noise  of  the  cannonade 
has  seemingly  roused  the  whole  neighborhood  itito  action. 
Slowly  we  move  past  Mariel,  opening  out  the  beautiful 
bay,  and  looking  right  at  the  red-roofed  houses.  Our 
Cuban  friends  are  buckling  on  their  machetes  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  handling  the  Springfield  rifles  that  have  been 
issued  to  them  this  morning.  Their  saddles  and  horse 
equipments  lie  leady  on  tlie  deck.  We  are  nearing  the 
point  where  we  hope  to  land  them.  Suddenly  w^e  see  a 
man,  waist-deep  in  the  grass,  running  swiftly  towards  the 
tliick  brush  beyond,  and  almost  simultaneously  up  over 
the  crest  a  number  of  horsemen  come  into  view^  on  the 
road.  The  flash  of  steel  and  the  color  of  uniforms  s'/iow- 
the  new^-comers  to  be  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry,  that  has 
no  doubt  been  following  us  all  the  w\ay  from  Mariel. 
Then,  detachins:  themselves  from  the  mass,  four  troopers 
ride  forward,  disappear  in  the  dense  jungle,  and  emerge 
in  a  few  moments  directly  abreast  of  us  on  the  sandy 
beach. 

Putting  their  horses  into  a  gentle  canter,  they  move 
along,  keeping  up  with  us,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
rifle-shots  from  a  tug  that  has  been  accompanying  the 
ship  from  the  start.  Riding  well  out  to  the  front,  the 
leader  sits  astride  a  handsome  gray  horse;  the  others  can- 
ter a  few  yards  behind,  as  brave  and  reckless  a  "set  of 
fours"  as  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  a  cavalryman;  there 
is  more  than  one  expression  of  generous  admiration  at 
the  intrepidity  of  our  enemies.  Wiiere  a  break  in  the 
shore  —  a  little  cove  —  stops  their  further  progress,  the 
Spanish  troopers  rein  in,  and  after  watching  us  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  the  horses'  heads  are  turned  inland,  and, 
with  a  parting  defiant  fist-shake  from  tlie  man  on  the  gray 
horse,  all  four  riders  are  swallowed  up  in  the  dense  under- 
growth. There  is  no  use  to  attempt  a  landing  here. 
Every  now  and  then  the  distant  prutt  of  a  volley  from 
the  shore  warns  us  that  the  bush  is  swarming  with  the 
enemy;  but  the  smokeless  pow^der  of  their  Mausers  gives 
us  no  clew  to  the  exact  location  of  tiie  firing,  and  we 
gradually  draw  out  without  replying. 

It  is  well  on  in  the  afternoon  as  we  near  the  entrance 
to  Cabanas  Bay,  and  it  is  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  on 
Arbolitos,  the  point  on  the  western  side.  Sounding  con- 
stantly, the  big  red  hulk  of  our  ship  creeps  closer  and 
closer  in  towards  the  reef.  With  a  roar  of  chain  and  up- 
w^ard  splash  of  spray  the  anchor  takes  the  ground,  and  we 
swing  slowly  abreast  the  beach — in  sea  parlance,  "close 
enough  to  shy  a  biscuit  on  shore."  The  gunboat,  with 
gentle,  easy  dip  and  roll,  lies  just  off  our  quarter;  a  little 
further  out  to  sea  the  graceful  lines  of  a  diminutive  cruiser, 
the  United  States  gunboat  Wasp,  show  up  in  a  gray  mass 
on  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  sea.  Of  course  the  Gussie 
is  short-handed — who  ever  knew  of  a  hired  transport  that 
w^asii't?  —  and  it  takes  some  time  to  lower  the  boats. 
Amid  some  confusion,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  one  aboard 
experienced  in  such  matters  to  direct  their  movements, 
two  of  the  boats  are  filled  and  manned  by  the  soldiers,  the 
boat  first  "  shoved  off  "  moving  up  the  reef,  as  if  seeking 
an  opening,  the  second  pulling  direct  for  the  shore.  As  it 
nearsthe  reef  the  swell  begins  To  lift  it,  sending  it  in  quick- 
succeeding  leaps  rapidly  forward,  until  in  a  burst  and 
smother  of  foam  it  plunges  right  into  the  surf,  almost  dis- 
appearing from  view\  For  a  moment  w^e  on  the  ship  hold 
our  breath  in  anxious  expectation;  then,  as  we  see  one 
blue-clad  form  after  the  other  boldly  plunge  overboard 
and  rush  through  the  water,  stumbling,  falling  full  length, 
picking  themselves  up  again,  in  eager  emulation  to  reach 
the  laud,  while  others  grab  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  on 


either  side,  and  shoving  it  along  between  them,  carry  it 
bodil}'  up  on  the  strand,  an  enthusiastic  shout  bursts  out, 
as  cheer  on  cheer  goes  up  for  the  first  American  soldiers 
to  set  foot  on  Cuban  soil. 

Meanwhile  the  first  boat  seems  to  be  hard  and  fast  on 
the  reef,  teetering  up  and  down  in  the  swell  like  the  Gus- 
sie s  walking-beam;  but  the  fine  athletic  fellows  are  out  of 
her  in  a  jiffy,  and  soon,  strung  out  in  long  skirmish-line 
on  the  beach  alongside  their  comrades,  move  forward  into 
the  bush.  The  Cubans  are  quickly  landed,  and  the  task 
of  setting  the  horses  ashorel^egius.  The  great  port,  open- 
ing at  the  side  from  the  deck  wdiere  the  stalls  are  placed, 
is  sw'ung  wide,  a  line  made  fast  to  the  halter  of  the  horse 
is  passed  to  men  in  a  small  boat  alongside,  and  the  startled 
animal  is  pushed  and  driven  to  the  opening,  until  with  a 
desperate  leap  he  plunges  into  the  water.  Guided  by  the 
man  in  the  stern,  wdiile  his  companion  heads  the  boat  for 
the  shore,  the  horse,  snorting  in  alarm,  but  swimming 
easily,  reaches  the  reef,  and  finding  foothold,  scrambles 
through  the  surf,  making  for  the  shore,  where  he  is  soon 
standing  tethered  to  a  tree,  and  apparently  none  the  w^orse 
for  his  experience.  The  second  horse  gives  less  trouble; 
or  perhaps  the  men  who  are  taking  him  ashore  liave  ben- 
efited by  the  experience  of  the  first  landing;  and  now^  the 
third  animal  is  well  on  his  way  towards  the  beach.  On 
the  hurricane-deck  of  the  ship,  lined  up  under  x3over  of 
the  hay-bales,  the  men  wdio  form  the  covering  party  have 
been  watching  the  proceedings  with  anxious  interest. 
Suddenly  some  way  up  the  beach,  right  on  the  edge  of 
the  brush,  we  see  something  moving.  Two  or  three  blue 
figures  emerge  partly,  and  are  running  forward,  arms 
at  a  trail;  one  drops  on  knee;  with  quick,  jerky  move- 
ment up  goes  rifle  to  shoulder,  and  we  see  the  flash 
of  the  discharge.  "By  God,  they're  attacked!"  speaks 
a  voice  at  my  side,  and  simultaneously  the  air  about 
us  is  filled  with  a  wiiirring,  humming  sound,  followed 
by  a  distant  pattering  noise,  like  fire-crackers  on  Inde- 
pendence day.  Zip!  iium!  buzz!  the  angry  bullets  come 
flying,  and  a  Ihin  blue  haze  floats  over  the  brush  just  be- 
yond where  one  of  the  boats  has  been  hauled  up  on  the 
shore.  "  Ten  shun!"  The  hardy  figures  behind  the  hay- 
bales  become  rigid.  "  W^ith  magazines,  load!"  A  mo- 
mentar}^  rattling  and  clicking  of  steel  on  steel.  "Aim 
just  to  the  right  of  the  boat  on  the  shore!  Steady!  Fire!" 
and  like  the  discharge  of  a  single  piece  the  volley  hits 
back  at  the  attacking  enemy.  Again  and  again,  quietly 
and  as  on  drill,  the  men  respond  to  the  orders.  The  fire 
on  shore  rolls  here  and  there,  now  falling,  now"  rising 
again,  slacking  finally  to  a  few"  scattering  shots,  then  dy- 
ing away.  The  enemy's  attack  is  repulsed,  and  he  has 
retired,  leaving  behind  him  the  bodies  of  an  oflflcer  and 
tw"0  soldiers,  victims  of  the  first  encounter  betw^een  Amer- 
ican and  Spanish  soldiers  on  Cuban  shores.  But,  victori- 
ous as  are  our  men  for  tlie  time  being,  their  position  on 
shore  is  exceedingly  precarious.  Our  morning's  w^ork 
has  shown  us  that  the  country  is  swarming  with  Spanish 
soldiery.  Cabarias  is  not  far  distant,  the  enemy  knows 
our  force,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  can  confront 
us  in  overwhelming  numbers.  We  must  try  to  make  the 
w^oods  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  so  w^ord  is  sent  to  our 
friends  of  the  gunboats  with  request  to  shell  and  drive 
him  away,  while  dispositions  are  made  to  re-embark. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  witness  as  the  two  gunboats  move 
slowly  broadside  to  the  beach.  Their  fire  e weeps  the  en- 
tile length  of  the  jungle,  and  the  boom  of  the  guns,  the 
whir  of  the  projectiles,  and  the  sharp  burst  of  the  shells 
as  they  plunge  in  among  the  trees  mingle  in  one  contin- 
uous roar,  and  are  added  to  by  the  rumble  of  the  storm 
over  the  land  yonder.  Time  presses,  the  afternoon  is 
waning,  the  tide  is  falling,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  strikes 
heavier  and  heavier  on  the  ear.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dorst, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  expedition — his  boat  upset 
on  landing,  casting  him  and  all  its  occupants  into  the  sea — 
stands  with  the  Cubans  by  the  trees  wdiere  the  horses 
are. 

Word  had  been  brought  off  to  the  ship  that  our  allies, 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  hesitated  to  carry 
out  the  mission  for  which  they  had  been  put  ashore; 
but  now-  we  see  them  saddling  the  horses,  and  soon  they 
mount  and  ride  off  up  the  shore,  picturesque  figures  in 
their  wide-brimmed  hats  and  loose  cotton  garments.  Our 
men  have  gone  forward  into  the  bush  again,  ready  to  re- 
pel the  enemy  should  he  renew  the  attack,  but  now  the 
bugle  sounds  the  recall,  and  we  see  them  emerging  from 
the  trees  and  gathering  in  squads  on  the  beach.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  difficult  to  re-embark  even  than  it  was  to 
land.  The  boats  have  to  be  shoved  out  to  tlie  reef,  where 
the  water  deepens  abruptly,  and  the  surf  is  angry  and 
growing  more  violent  every  moment  as  the  swells  run  in 
from  the  open  sea.  The  men  w-ade  into  the  whaler,  push- 
ing the  boat  before  them,  until  the  reef  is  reached,  and 
scramble  in;  some,  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  throw 
their  rifles  into  the  boat,  and  clinging  to  the  gunwales  as 
the  light  craft  is  driven  out  over  the  swells,  are  dragged 
in  by  their  comrades.  A  boat  from  the  Manning,  as 
close  in  to  the  reef  as  it  can  get,  lies  on  its  oars  w^aiting  to 
take  Dorst  off,  and  I  own  to  a  grateful  feeling  of  relief 
wdien,  after  struggling  neck-deep  through  the  surf,  I  see 
him  safe  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  Manning's  boat,  the  last 
to  leave  the  shore. 

Our  good  ship  Gussie  seems  to  like  Havana.  Here  she 
is  again,  her  red  hull  bobbing  up  serenel}^  in  tiie  morning 
light,  her  white  upper  works  shining,  and  her  old  walk- 
ing-beam swinging  up  and  down,  as  if  wigwagging  morn- 
ing greetings  to  our  old  friends  in  Morro.  Flere  w^e  go, 
lumbering  down  the  coast  again  in  the  same  eas}^  friendly 
way  as  yesterday,  with  our  guard  and  escort  Manning 
steaming  sociably  along  in  company,  and  our  little  friend 
Wasp  buzzing  along  off  our  bow. 

"  Something  done  drap  in  de  watah  ovah  dere,  sah,"  sa3's 
one  of  the  negro  cabin-boys  to  me,  as  I  pass  out  of  the 
cabin  on  my  way  to  the  upper  deck,  and  looking  towards 
the  shore  away  off  yonder  on  the  hill-side,  where  long 
row"s  of  palms  are  standing,  I  see  a  little  blue  cloud  melt- 
ing aw^ay  against  the  brown  background.  A  flash,  an- 
otlier  cloud  of  smoke  puflSng  out  in  a  round  cottony  sort 
of  cloud,  and  something  else  "done  drap  in  de  watah," 
just  astern,  so  close  this  time  as  to  send  the  spray  show^- 
ering  high  up  over  the  rails,  and  I  am  not  long  in  getting 
out  and  up  on  the  deck  above.  Just  off  our  bow  on  the 
shore,  half  hidden  in  the  thick  of  the  underbrush,  a  cir- 
cular giay- white  tower  gleams  in  the  sunlight;  just  be- 
yond there  is  a  gentle  rise  in  the  ground,  and  up  from 
over    the    bushes  there   another   cloud  bursts   out,  and 


swish-wish-wish  a  shot  passes  over  us.  Look  at  the 
Manning  jump  forward,  gallantly  interposing  her  slen- 
der gray  shape  between  the  Gussie's  old  red  hulk  and 
the  shore,  wliile  there  comes  graceful  little  Wasp  right 
up  across  our  bow,  bristling  with  stings,  and  humming 
aw^ay  to  a  merry  tune  as  her  very  first  shot,  straight  and 
true,  strikes  in  the  very  midst  of  the  battery  on  the  hill- 
side. Another  and  another,  right  home  she  drives  them, 
and  the  Spanish  guns  up  there  speak  no  moi'c.  'i'urn 
about,  Gussie,  oVl  girl!  there's  no  room  for  you  here.  The 
Spanish  welcome  is  too  full  of  passionate  fervor  for  your 
brittle  old  sides;  so  steam  away,  and  Avatch  the  gallant 
little  fighters  from  a  safer  point  of  view.  Your  call  has 
been  close  enough  for  the  time  being.  Lieutenant  Ward 
lingers  awhile,  with  thaWasp  flirting  about  and  just  pniy- 
ing  for  another  chance,  but  courteously  refraining  from 
joining  in  the  convei'sation  the  other  gunboat  is  having 
with  the  gentlemen  behind  the  tower.  The  Manning  is 
banging  away  at  a  great  rate  over  there  ;  we  can  see  the 
water  splash  around  her,  and  a  villanous  crack  and  puff 
of  smoke  right  under  her  bows  show  that  her  opponents 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  up  their  share  of  the  con- 
versation. The  little  gunboat,  true  to  her  sex,  however, 
has  the  last  word,  and  soon  all  is  silent  along  the  shore; 
but  it  is  rather  a  battered  and  discouraged  looking  tower 
that  she  leaves  behind  her  on  the  point  there. 

The  jig  is  up  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  Gussie — at  any  rate,  for  the  present.  You  will 
make  another  attempt  to-night;  for  Dorst,  as  brave  a  cav- 
alryman as  ever  threw  leg  over  horse,  is  loath  to  give  up; 
but  everywhere,  by  night  or  day,  you  will  find  our  Span- 
ish friends  alert  and  watchful,  and  the  game,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  isn't  worth  the  candle.  All  I  can  do 
is  heartily  to  wish  you  better  luck  next  time. 

K.  F.  ZOGBAUM. 


WITH  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON'S  FLEET. 

[Special  Coruespondknce  of  "Harpeh's  Weekly."] 

Despatoii-Boat  "  Kanapaha,"  May  21  to  2S,  1808. 

From  Havana  eastward  to  the  Bahama  Channel,  from 
Cuba  on  tlie  south  to  the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  north, 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sampson  has  scoured  the  waters  since 
jMonday  last,  looking  in  vain  for  a  sail  or  sign  of  smoke 
that  would  indicate  an  enemy's  vessel.  Nothing  but  silent 
sea  and  sky,  nothing  but  torrid  sun  or  tropic  rain-storm, 
to  mark  the  days;  the  nights  set  with  brilliant  stars,  from 
the  great  Dipper  dear  to  Korthern  eyes  to  the  fair  South- 
ern Cross  hanging  low  over  the  dim  coast-line. 

jSIonday  morning,  in  the  mist  and  lain,  rolling  on  the 
tumbling  waters,  the  flag-ship  gathered  about  her,  like 
a  hen  her  chickens,  the  scattered  cruisers,  the  h\g  Indiana 
alone  unmoved  by  the  noisy  seas,  the  Mayflower,  Ainiapo- 
lis,  Neioport,  MacMas,  and  the  torpedo-boats  Foote  and 
llodgers,  and  started  off  to  the  eastward.  We  knew^  that 
Schley's  fleet  had  gone  to  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
and  from  oft'  Havana  to  the  cast  meant  a  definite  purpose 
of  some  sort,  which  strengthened  during  the  day  to  our 
minds  as  ^ve  kept  steadily  on  past  Matanzas  and  Carde- 
nas. A  cloud  of  black  smoke  on  the  western  horizon 
heralded  during  the  afternoon  an  addition  to  the  fleet, 
which  overhauled  us  rapidly,  and  proved  so  com[)]ete  a 
stranger  as  to  make  us  think  for  a  time  that  the  mythical 
Spanish  fleet  had  at  last  a  representative ;  signals  flew  from 
the  flag-ship's  lofty  signal-yards,  answ^ered  by  a  cloud  of 
flags  from  the  new  ship,  which,  passing  near  enough  by 
this  time,  we  found  to  be  the  Neio  Orleans,  foreign  built, 
but  now  flying  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  making  a  fine 
sight  as  she  loamed  along  at  a  high  speed,  her  long  low 
hull,  bristling  guns,  and  iighting-lops  giving  her  a  war- 
like and  formidable  appearance. 

At  noon  of  Tuesday  (the  24tli)  the  smoke  of  several 
steamers  loomed  down  to  the  eastward;  the  fleet  moved 
off  quickly  in  that  direction,  one  of  the  torpedo-boats 
darting  ahead,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  trailing  after  the 
Iseir  York  and  Indiana.  Again  disappointment  followed, 
for  instead  of  Spanish  ships,  the  Monitors  Puritein  and 
MiantononwJi  appeared,  and  fell  in  line  behind  the  Indi- 
ana, flying  signal-flags  of  greeting  and  report.  A  third 
smoke  mfTterialized  into  the  supply-ship  Supplg—n  wa4- 
come  addition  to  the  fleet,  for  fiesh  provisions  are  scarce 
and  valuable  things  on  blockade  duty.  Hie  Montgomery, 
flying  the  flag  of  Commodore  Wiitson,  and  the  Wasp 
joined  the  fleet  during  the  afternoon,  and  all  moved  off  to 
the  eastw^ard  at  night  in  three  long  lines,  veiled  and  hidden 
at  times  in  squalls  of  rain. 

Wednesday  morning  early  the  Cincinnati  and  Vesvvins 
joined  the  squadron,  composed  now  of  sixteen  vessels, 
and  all  headed  west.  "  What  are  they  doing,  I'd  like  to 
know?"  "  We  have  come  out  for  nothing,  and  are  going- 
back  because  we  came,"  were  the  discontented  remarks 
that  passed  current. 

At  no  time  but  w^ar-time  would  it  be  possible  to  get 
men  to  endure  what  the  officers  and  men  are  going  through 
wuth  to-day  in  the  apparently  fruitless  quest  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet — living  on  paymaster's  stores,  no  ice,  no  fruit  or 
vegetables  of  any  kind  on  manj^  or  most  of  the  ships; 
bulkheads  torn  out;  all  comforts  pitched  overboard;  the 
engine-rooms  intolerably  hot;  men  coming  out  of  these 
lieated  "hells  "  with  a  temperature  of  180  degrees  to  sleep 
on  deck,  or  any  place  they  can,  with  the  thermometer  at 
102  degrees.  There  are  no  awnings  over  the  blistering- 
decks;  rain  or  the  kindly  mantle  of  night  can  alone  cool 
or  comfort  the  overtaxed  endurance,  and  yet  no  one  com- 
plains; only  the  impatience  of  brave  men  to  meet  the 
enemy  and  have  done  with  him.  The  excitement  of  battle 
would  be  eas}^  work  compared  with  this  weary  task  of 
waiting  and  watching. 

Wednesday  night  brought  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  ships  pitching  and  roll- 
ing, and  drenched  with  water  from  sea  and  sky.  On 
Thursday  smoke  was  again  reported  to  the  east,  and  the 
fleet  promptly  turned  back  to  investigate,  but  again  dis- 
appointment, and  once  more  headed  toward  the  west, 
the  fleet  moved  slowly  back  toward  Cardenas,  continu- 
ing all  day  Friday— a  x^erfect  day  alone  of  the  entire  week. 
At  night  the  New  York  steamed  back  to  Key  West,  and 
w^e  followed,  arriving  on  Saturday  morning,  and  passing 
outside  the  Oregon,  her  long  journey  ended,  and  now  sur- 
rounded by  coal-schooners,  from  wiiich  her  bunkers  are 
being  refilled. 

Caklton  T.  Chapman. 
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nt^  6ld$$e$  call  Crieder  Binoculars. 

THE  TRIEIJER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8  to  lo  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8  to  lo  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a  decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a  Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers'  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 


Prices  for 

3  times  ma§:nifying  power,  $44.50 

9  X  magnifying  power,       $63.50  12  x  magnifying  power,  $r2.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


New  York: 

6  x  magnifying  power,  $54.00 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Binoculars  and  Photo  Lenses 

Paris :  22  Rue  de  I'Entrepot. 
London:  Ross,Ltd.,lliNewBondSt. 


CP.eoerz 


NEW  YORK 

52   E.  Union    Square. 
Head  Offices : 

Berlin— Friedenau. 


There    is    no    Kodak   hut    the   Eastman    Kodak, 


Kodak 

Photography 
Is  Easy 
Photography 

All  1898  Kodaks  use  our  light-proof  film  Cartridges 
and  can  be  Loaded  in  Daylight. 

$5.00  to  $35-oo. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogues  free  at 
agencies  or  by  tnail. 
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Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
V  Vermouth,  And  York. 


ACocktailMustBe 
ColdToBeGood;To 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
i    And  Strain  Off. 


I  G.[H[yBLEIN<ScBROJI 
Jl  39  BROADWAY.NEWYORK.H 
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If  Fishes  Could  Read: 


Our 
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I  samples  of  I 

PFLUECER'S 

;  ^'Luminous"  Bait^ 

*  for  either  trout,  bass  or 
'  muskallon^e  for  50  cts.  in 
stamps.  Illustrated  catalogue 
>  free,    j^^  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co., 


catalogue 
wouldn't 
be  caught. 
^      tells 


Jt 


every- 
thing 
"catch- 
ing" 
for  the 
^  modern 
Isaak 
Wal- 
ton. 


Akron.O 


United   States    Navy 

■■  Oi^er  160  Vessels  on  One  Sheet  ■■ 
Accurate  and  Complete 

Lithographed  in  two  tints,  size  40  x  26  )  OCp 
Lithographed  in  five  colors,  "  26  x  20  j  fc^v* 
Either  style  in  folders  similar  in  form)  ^^ — 

to  pocket  maps,  with  artistic   flag  J  35C. 

cover  in  colors  and  embossed    .    .  ) 
Se7it, postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.   Stamps  taken. 


Spoeial-qimnllly  j»ri 
live  war  speciiiitu 


cs  to  tiK'  Irado.    Many  olhor  aitrac- 
s.     Send  for  illuslratiMl  circulars. 


C.     A.     MUSS  ELM  AN,     PUBLISHER, 
131S-1215  Filbert  St*,  Philadelphia. 


California 

In 

3  Days. 

over  a  luxuriously  appoint- 
ed railway  system.  Sight 
seeing  made  easy  —  travel- 
ing a  continuous  pleasure. 
The  real  charms  and  natu- 
ral attractions  of  California 
are  not  known  until  a  sum- 
mer is  spent  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom..  The    quickest 

train  is 

The  Overland  Limited, 

No  change  of  Cars. 
Via  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 

AND  N0RTH=WESTERN  LINE. 

Leaves  Chicago  ever}^  day  in  the 
year,  6:30  p.  m.  Tourist  tickets  al- 
low stop  over  at  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Salt  Lake  City, 
etc.  and  gives  you  choice  of  route 
returning.  Any  ticket  agent  will 
give  you  detailed  information. 

Chicago  &  North=Western  Ry. 

The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  Northwest 

of  Chicago. 

Principal  Agencies: 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON',  CHK  A(iO, 

4(U  broadwaj.         3GS  Washington  St.  212  (Jlark  St. 


"Summer 
Tours" 


Is  the  title  of  the  summer  book 
issued  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway,  describing 
numerous  leading  summer  resorts 
throughout  the  east  and  west.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  the  finest  enamel  book  paper. 
It  will  be  of  help  in  selecting  a 
place  for  the  summer  vacation. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  post- 
age by  applying  to 

A.  J.  SMITH, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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O  MURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  WAR  BOO.K.y 

r)"Our  Country  in  War."  All  about  armies,  navies,/^ 
^  coast  defences,  Maine  Disaster,  Cuba,  Our  War  p=^ 
(f)  with  Spain  and  relations  with  Foreicn  Nations.  (^ 
><  Nearly  600  pages,  written  since  the  Maine  Disas-  /->. 
vJ  ter.     Magnificfiut  colored  illustrations.     Agents  ^^ 

O  making  $10  to  $39  per  d  ay.  No  experience  necessary.  r>. 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit,  w 
(^  price  low,  freight  paid.  Handsome  outfit  free.  (J 
r^  Send  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  /~\ 

C_)  EDUCATIONAL  I  NION,       5?24  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  LJ 

OOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOQOOQ 

'TIS  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 

Oh!  long  ma  y  it  icave, 
O'er  tho  land  of  the  free  and 

The  home  of  the  brave! 
A  izolcl  platod  lapol  button  in 
f  red,  white  and  l»liie  enaniel, 
t!u>  American  flaK  shapo  (if  a 
l){)\v  knot.  Price  by  mall  TWO 
C'E\TS.  Thi-oc  bv  mail  (which  make  latlics'  shirt 
\\-i\\^\  set)  FI\  K  C'K\TS.    Address, 

LYNN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


A  SAFETY   REVOLVER 

will 
ONLY 
GO  OFF 

the  critical  mo- 
ment* 

A   powerfut  shooting  zveapon  ,*    3, 
calibre.     Very  short  barrel.     Therefore 
specially  desirable  for  bicyclists,  as  it  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  vjithont  inconvenience. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

SMITH     &    WESSON, 

IS  Stockbridge  Street,    =    Springfield,  Mass. 


7000  BICYCLES 


^  carried  over  from  1897  must 
\  be  sacrificed  now,  New 
Mligh  Crrade,  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
teed. $9.75  to  $I7.00. 
I  Used  wheels,  late  models, 
fall  makes,  $3  to  $12. 
We  ship  on  approval  with- 

^out  a  cent  payment.  Write 

_.    _^        bargain  list  and  art  catalogue 

C  swell  '98  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.   Send  for  one.   Rider  agents 
*fanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money- 
MEA1>   CYCLE  CO.,  281  Ave.  K.,  Chicago. 


Pepsaltm 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.    Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsaii    and  use  it  in   place   of    salt   at 
your  meals.     If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not  supply  the    necessary 
amount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
juices.    Pepsaii  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this   de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at   the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 
^  —        -  The  Vaupel    Samaritan   Co., 

IndSgestSon  Has  No  Terrors  Fop  Him         (Permanent  Bidg.),i76  Euclid  Av., 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

PEPS  ALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 


[ 


rut  up  by  W^   \y^  ^   W^  O .  W  [  H  ^S  ^^  I'ristol.  England. 

and  famous  the  w<uid  over  for  their  superb  flavor  and  exquisite  aroma,  can 
be  obtfliued  for  you  by  your  dealer.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 
If  he  will  not  get  them,  write  to  us  for  price-list  of  the  well-known  brands. 


Capstan  ^^""^^^ 
Bird's  Eye 
Westward  Ho 
Three  Castles ' 
Gold  Flake,etc 


MOST  COMPAQ  CAMERA 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Taking  3J^x3^?  p.  .,„„ 
and        3  i^x4  ^  S  -^  ictures. 


and        3)^x43i 


Camera  Open. 

Only  I  '4  inches  thick  when  closed,  includ- 
ing double  plate  holder. 

MADE    IN   THREE  SIZES. 

VEST  POCKET,  for  2x23^  pictures $  5.00 

POCKET,  for  3Kx3^  pictures $  T.50 

TOURIST,( pocket)  for  mxi}^  pictures $  1 0.00 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILMS. 

Complete  with  extra  quality  Acromatic  Lens. 

Brilliant  View  Fmder. 
Every  Camera  tested  before  leavinpr  factory  and  will 
prodiice  Perfect  Pictures.  Also  full  line  Long  and 
Short  Focus,  Hand  and  Tripod  Cameras,  4x5,  5x7, 
6Mx8K  and  8x10.  All  Movements,  Latest  Improve- 
ments, Superbly  Finished.  More  compact  than  any 
others  made. 

Prices  $5.00  to  $65.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  send  for  free  catalog-ue  to 

MONROE  CAMERA  CO., 
48  Stone  St.,       -       -       Rochester  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  SURBRUG,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

-■LB^L*^  ■r^i..v..j^» i^,!!^  iii^i  ii^v^iii  ■iiinii._irii_iiriii_iriii_iiii^_r^ii_>^_r^_g^..._r^ 


J  iras! 


[LANTERNS  WANTED  I^M^>!ilSt 

HARBACH  &  C0.809  FilbertSt.PbiU.f>4. 
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The  Cooking-School  Girl, 

no  matter  how  adept,  can  make  no  better  soups  than  may  the  beginner  who  uses 


Jmwtvcj 


Extract  of  BEEF 


as  "stock."  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  soup-bone  and  gives  to  soups 
a  flavor  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  No  trouble  or  mystery  in  its  use.  ''Culinary 
Wrinkles"  gives  many  recipes  for  soups,  sauces,  etc.,  and  is  mailed  free. 

Armour    & 


) 


THE   LAST   .^lAN    ABOARD! 

An  incident  of  the  sailiufr   of  the    C\t]i  of  Pik'nig  with   ihe  first  military  expedition 
for  the  Fhi]ii)pines,  San  Francisco,  May  26. 


''  Contains  as  much  flesh-form- 
ing matter  as  beef,^^ 


I 


Walter  Ba](er&Co:s 


Breakfast 


Qcoa 


*'  Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  tor  purity  and  honest 
worth  is  unequalled." 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Neat  and  Clean" 

Here   is   the    beautiful    and    popular   model 
No.  28  LADIES' 


TRADE-MARK. 

Costs  Less  Than  OIVE  CEXT  ji  <^up. 

Our  Tra«le-Marlc  <m  Every  Package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  ud. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


BICYCLE 


fitted  with  a  Rambler  Gear  Case,  which 
protects  the  skirt  from  the  chain  and  the 
chain  from  mud  and  dust. 

PRICE,   WITH  GEAR   CASE,   $65 
WITHOUT   GEAR  CASE,    $60 


i 


Jfinandal 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Eetters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

travelers' 
XettersofCreMt 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
I.ONDON  OFFICE,  33  I.OMBAKD  ST.,  E.  q. 


^^>^,ir  EARL&WILSONS 

>  //fr^  COLLARS  &  CUFFS 

>""        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Ramhler  Agencies  Everywhere. 

GORMULLY&JEFFERYMFG.  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.     Detroit.     Cincinnati.     Buffalo. 

Cleveland.     Boston. 


CHEW 


Beeman'sj 

The  i 

T 

Original        \ 

Pepsin! 

Gum  \ 

\  Cures  Indigfestion  and  Sea-sickness.  ? 


Appropriate  to  the  Times 

1  ^^ALL  HANDS/^  Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  States  Navy.  By 
%  RuFUS  Fairchild  Zogbaum.  Large  4to,  Cloth^  Ornamental,  Full 
I         Gilt,  $5  oo. 

i  PONY  TRACKS/  By  Frederic  Remington.  With  Illustrations  by 
S  the  Author.     8vo,  Half  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i    75. 

THE  REAL  CONDITION  OF.  CUB  A  TO-DAY.  By  Stephen 
BoNSAL,  Jr.     Illustrated,  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  SHIPS  COMPANY,  AND  OTHER  SEA  PEOPLE.    By 

J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2   50. 

OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  With  an  Account  of 
its  Origin  and  Sources,  and  of  its  Historical  Development.  By  George 
B.  Davis.     Crown  Svo,  $2  00. 

SPUN- YARN.  Sea  Stories.  By  Morgan  Robertson.  Illustrated. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1   25. 

SEA  YARNS  FOR  BOYS.  Spun  by  an  Old  Salt.  By  W.J.  Henderson. 
Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  Cloth,  $1   25. 

FROM   THE   FORECASTLE   TO   THE  CABIN.      By  Captain 

Samuel  Samuels.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1   50.  •  - 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  I8I2.  By  James  Barnes. 
W^ith  21  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  printed  in 
tint  or  color,  and  12  Reproductions  of  Medals.  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornament- 
al, Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $4  50. 
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AH  Others  Are  Imitations. 


i-^-^^-< 


Joseph    Cillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO   EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


':^'£syiL'/i^''Oi:/>^yi^'£. 


^^ 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Mae^s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,   quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  &  Co.'s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  SepU  J5th,  J896t 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  **  ttnadttlterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance*  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor." 

S.  RAE  &  CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Established  1836. 


''AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS,"  ^® 


by 


pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  New  York. 


VoT,.  XLTI.— No.  21G5. 
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All  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW    YORK,  SATURDAY,   JUISE    18,  1898. 


TEN     CENTS     A     COPY. 
FOUR     DOLLARS    A    YEAR. 


"COEKINU    THE    BOTTLE." 

ASSISTANT   NAVAL-CONSTRUCTOR   HOBSON'S   HEROIC   EXPLOIT   IN   BLOWING   UP  THE   COLLIER  '•  MERRIMAC"  AT  THE   EN  PRANCE 
TO    SANTIAGO    HARBOR,  4   A.M.,  JUNE    8,  1898.— Drawn  by  T.  de  Thulstru'p  from  descriptions  ricceivkd. 

"The  water  wiis  foaming  willi  the  commotion  made  by  the  sliells  and  bullets.      Hohson  and  liis  men  floated  down  stream  150  yards,  dragging  tlie  wires 
out  after  them.     Tliis  was  tlie  distance  for  the  contact  to  be  made,  and  it  was  done." — Press  Despatch  fmm  Key  WeU. 
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seems  to  us,  merely  a  semi  official  primary.  The 
reason  the  anti-macliine  Republicans  were  defeat- 
ed was  that  tliey  did  not  enrol.  There  ai^  many 
reasons  foi*  this  perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  did  not  show  tlie  same  interest  in  the  primary 
as  the  machine  Republicans  did,  and  therefore 
they  did  not  succeed  in  making-  much  impression. 
Perhaps  they  will  do  better  in  the  falh  when  the 
enrolment  can  be  made  without  personal  trouble  to 
the  voter.  But  the  fact  remains,  of  course,  that 
that  element  of  a  party  will  control  its  nominating 


instead  of  ten,  the  latter  being  the  proper  number, 
and  therefore  five  sets  of  unnecessary  line -offi- 
cers for  the  politicians..  Mr.  McKiNLEY  insists 
that  this  wrong  shall  be  I'emedied,  and  that  un- 
der the  new  call  the  regiments  furnished  under 
the  first  shall  be  hi  led  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. Governor  PiNGREE  of  Michigan  positively 
refuses  to  obey  this  decision  of  the  President.  He 
probably  does  not  know  that  this  inequality  of 
tactical  units  imperils  the  success  of  their  opera- 
tions, and  is  a  blow^  at  the  country.      Probably  if 


T/u's  Pupcv  iriU  he  the  best  Pictorial  I  list  or  y  of  the  M^ar 
irith  Sj)(n'N,(fs  if  tnts  oftJte  W<tr  of  ISdl.  Its  Spicud  Artistt^ 
mid  (-orrcsjioiHfcufs  trill  foUo/r  the  Aniiij  and  ~Sar!j,  (Did 
iwtdhle  Eci'iit.^  in  WasInn<jtoii  and  elscirJurc  inill  he  arcn- 
rately  portrayed. 


machinery  which  takes  interest  enough  in  politics      he  had  education  enough  to  know  this  he  would 


ARTISTS. 

RUPUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
CARLTON    T.  CHAPMAN. 
FREDEHIC    RltMlNGTON. 
T.  DE   THUESTRUP 
W.  A.   ROGKRS 


CORIIKSPONDENTS. 
JOHN    FOX,  Ju. 
O.  K.   DAVIS. 
JOHN    F.    P. ASS. 
HAROLD    MARTIN 
(  LYDK    D.  V.    HUNT. 


PouLTNEY  BiGELOw,  irlw  liihs  just  Completed  a  Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harpkr's  Wkickly,  on  a  Bicycle,  is  contribiiting 
a  Series  of  Articles,  lyegitn  May  11,  on  the  popular  Sentiment 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.     Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis     tlie  House  of  Representatives  occur  this   Novem- 


to  transact  tlie  business  of  politics. 

The  Oregon  election  has  gone  Republican  by  an 
increased  majoi'ity,  and  the  two  membei'S  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  Republican, 
while  the  new  Senator  will  be  of  the  same  p^arty. 
Moreover,  they  are  all  gold  men,  since  the  Repub- 
licans were  frankly  for  gold,  and  were  opposed  by 
a  combination  of  Deniocrats,  Populists,  and  silver 
Republicans.  Oregon  has  now  only  one  Sen- 
ator, so  that  the  election  of  a  gold  Senator  adds  one 
sound -money  vote  to  that  body.  This  election 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  elections  for  members  of 


icill  represent  the  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


ONE  of  the  votes  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
passage  of  the  war-revenue  bill  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  how  greatly  war  and  national 
calamity  steady  the  minds  of  the  politicians.  It 
is  not  long  ago  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Carlisle  were  the  objects  of  vigorous  attacks  for 
issuing  bonds  under  the  act  of  1875.  Naturally 
their  right  to  do  so  was  questioned  and  denied. 
Senator  Pettigrew^  of  South  Dakota,  believing 
that  he  might  put  an  end  forever  to  what  he  con- 
sidered tlie  pretence  that  this  power  existed,  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  revenue  measure  the 
repeal  of  the  power,  and  liis  resolution  was  voted 
down,  43  to  31.  So,  w^li ether  this  Congress  had 
voted  bonds  or  not,  the  government  would  not  have 
been  left  helpless. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Hawaii  shall  be 
annexed  is  part  of  a  \evy  large  question,  as  Mr. 
DOCKERY  said  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  question  of  the  future  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  to  extension  and  coloniza- 
tion ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  say,  as  Mr.  Lodge  and 
his  friends  have  said,  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  present  time  is  a  necessity 
of  the  war.  The  only  advantage  that  we  can  gain 
in  the  present  war  through  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  is  the  use  of  them  as  a  coaling-station  and 
a  military  depot,  and  that,  as  the  friends  of  an- 
nexation well  know,  we  now  possess  through  the 
friendliness  of  Mr.  Dole  and  his  government.  We 
cannot  by  annexation  get  more  than  they  will  give 
us  w^ithout  annexation.  But  it  will  be  said  that  if 
the  Hawaiian  government  is  not  strictly  neutral 
Spain  will  have  a  cause  of  war  or  a  claim  for  dam 
ages  against  the  island.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
if  the  United  States  cannot  arrange  a  matter  of 
this  kind  for  the  protection  of  Hawaii,  she  cannot 
conquer  Spain. 


not  take  the  position  that  he  does.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  if  he  cannot  enlighten  him,  by  i-efusiiig  to 
accept  any  more  troops  from  Michigan,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary. Oiling  up  those  now  in  the  field  that  have 
not  the  requisite  number  hymen  taken  fi'om  other 
States.  Of  course  it  is  not  really  necessal'y  to  do 
this,  for  if  Mr.  PiNGREE  sends  his  new  skeletons 
into  the  field  the  Commander-in-Chief  can  make 
that  use  of  them  which  he  deems  to  be  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  his  military  organization. 

THE   ACHIEVEMENTS   OE  THE  WAR. 

"\  17 HEN  it  comes  to  a  question  of  ])ersonal  dar- 
V V  ing  or  effective  lighting,  the  American  usu- 
ally gives  a  good  account  of  liimself.  The  sailors 
and  soldiers  of  the  country  are  not  only  excellent 
war  material,  but  our  olhcers  are  as  intelligent 
and  as  well  instructed  as  any  officers  in  the  world, 
except  of  course  in  the  actual  handling  of  large 
masses  of  trooi)S,  such  as  are  brought  together 
every  year  in  France  and  Germany  at  the  army 
manoeuvres.  There  are  among  the  older  men  in 
the  army,  however,  those  who  have  connnanded 
considei'able  l)odies  of  men,  and  Generals  Miles 
and  Merritt  are  distinguished  examples  of  these; 
but  the  officers  who  have  entered  the  service  since 
the  end  of  the  war  have  not  had  much  material 
to  work  with  in  the  held  on  account  of  the  size  of 
our  army,  and  have  j]ot  had  tlie  happy  occasions 
which  are  provided  as  part  of  the  regular  tasks 
of  the  officers  of  Continental  Europe.  Yet  their 
theoretical  training  has  been  so  thorough,  and 
their  intelligence  is  so  marked,  that  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  pick  up  very  quickly  in  the  field  of 
actual  war  what  they  might  have  learned  in  ad- 
vance if  the  opportunity  had  been  ait'orded  them, 
hope  in  the  vote  h  that  it  indicates  differences  of  on  the  field  of  mimic  war.  It  is  only  by  the  work- 
opinion  in  the  conglomerate  organization  which  ing  of  the  vicious  system  of  Congressional  control 
followed  Bryan,  touching  a  point  that  is  likely  to 


ber,  and  no  more  important  elections  have  taken 
place  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  voters 
of  the  various  districts  ought  to  ignore  party 
entirely  in  the  coming  elections.  Neither,  party 
opposed  the  war,  and  neither  party  is  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  war  issue,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  enter  into  the  election,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
intelligent  a  body  as  the  nominations  of  the  two 
parties  permit.  We  want  in  the  next  House  sober- 
minded  men  who  will  deal  intelligently  with  the 
questions  that  will  arise  out  of  this  war,  and  who 
will  save  the  country  from  a  crazy  departure  from 
its  traditions,  and  from  financial  vagaries  and  dis- 
asters. 

The  voting  down  by  the  Senate,  with  the  lielp 
of  Democratic  and  Populistic  votes,  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  issue  greenbacks  is  a  hopeful  sigii.  It  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Senate  itself  has  be- 
come a  sound-money  body  because  it  adopted  the 
WoLCOTT  revenue  bill  requiring  the  coinage  of 
that  fanciful  thing  which  the  unsound-money  men 
call  the  seigniorage.     The  reason  we  say  there  is 


become  an  essential  one  in  the  next  campaign. 
We  take  it  that  tlie  cause  of  free  silver  coinage  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  is  distinctly  weakened. 
As  we  all  know,  ex-Governor  Boxes  of  Iowa  has 
parted  company  witli  his  old  friends,  and  has  told 
them  that  it  is  impossible  and  would  be  unfortu- 
nate to  compel  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  that 
ratio.  There  have  been  indications  given  by  other 
old-time  friends  of  the  cause  of  silver  of  a  broad- 


and  of  politician  command  tliat  the  effectiveness 
of  the  army  is  impaired — for  some  reason  the 
navy,  neither  here  nor  in  Great  Britain,  suffer- 
ing so  much  as"  the  army  from  amateur  inter- 
ference. x\nd  yet  even  the  navy  has  heard  some 
mutterings  against  its  failure  to  do  more — to  find 
Cervera's  fleet,  for  example,  while  it  was  slipping 
about  on  the  pathless  seas;  to  finish  the  first  bom- 
Imrdments  of  San  Juan  and  of  Santiago — while  the 
Naval  Strategy  Board,  so  called,  is  regarded  with 


lino-  of  their  financial  madness.      Bland  himself     contempt  by  newspaper  admirals  who  do  not  pos- 


is  one  of  those  who  have  widened  their  intellect- 
ual mirage.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  free  silver  who 
do  not  own  silver-mines  have  been  moving  rather 
rapidly  towards  a  frank  declaration  of  their  design 
to  advocate  fiat  money  pure  and  simple.  This 
vote  in  the  Senate  points,  at  least,  to  disintegration 


sess  an  iota  of  information  as  to  what  it  is  or  is 
not  doing  or  advising. 

There  has  not  so  far,  however,  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  real  action  that  has  not  been  jimply 
improved;  and  while  it  has  been  the  navy  that  has 
thus  far  gained   the   laurels,   no  one   who   knows 


There  is  one  virtue  in  the  revenue  bill,  which     among    the    fiat -money  hosts,  and   the   tendency      the  army  doubts  that  the  achievements  of  the  sol 


at  this  writing  is  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  is,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  a  writer  on  financial  questions,  that 
taxes  will  be  brought  home  directly  to  those  who 
pay  them.  W^e  doubt  if  the  price  of  beer  will  be 
any  higher  to  the  consumer  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased tax,  but  probably  the  quantity  of  beer  in  a 
glass  Avill  be  smaller.  The  price  of  tea  also  will 
be  increased,  and  every  time  a  citizen  draws  a 
check  or  takes  a  receipt  or  executes  a  conveyance 
or  mortgage  his  attention  will  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  helping  to  support  the  government. 
These  taxes  are  annoying,  of  course,  but  they  are 
necessary,  and  under  the  present  conditions  they 
will  be  cheerfully  borne.  But  all  taxes,  at  all 
times,  ought  to  be  thus  brought  home  to  the  tax- 
])ayer;  in  other  words,  the  tax-payer  ought  always 
to  know  Just  what  the  government  is  exacting  of 
hiui.     Then  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  criticise  tax 


towards  disintegration  among  the  dangeix)us  ele- 
ments has  always  been  a  sti\)ng  preservation  of  po- 
litical sanity. 

The  President  is  doing  his  best  to  make  the  new 
ai'my  of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  army  com- 
posed of  both  regulars  and  volunteers- an  efficient 
military  organization.      He  has  been  hampered  by 


diers  will  rival  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  sea 
when  they  have  their  chance,  and  when  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  the  poli- 
ticians, whose  interference  is  naturally  confined  to 
the  carrying  out  of  projects  that  do  not  lead  them 
into  danger,  have  no  stomach.  The  achievements 
of  the  war  have  been  vastly  to  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  they  might  have  been  even  gi'eater  if 


the  politicians,  who  invariably  come  to  the  front     the   politicians  had    permitted    the  army  to  be  as 
when  there  is  any  pelf  or  patronage  to  be  distrib-     well  prepared  for   war  at  its  breaking  out  as  the 

navy  was.  But  let  that  pass  for  the  moment,  for 
w^e  are  really  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  an 
army,  and  there  is  still  hope  that  the  soldiers  may 
liave  their  way  in  this  arduous  task;  and  if  they 
do,  the  260,000  men  of  the  regular  and  volunteer 


uted,  but  he  has  met  them,  yielding  to  them  where 
it  w^as  necessary,  but,  on  the  whole,  keeping  them  in 
hand  better  than  was  to  have  been  ex])ected,  when 
the  force  of  the  pressure  upon  him  is  taken  into  ac- 
count.     Among  the  gross  wrongs  that  have  been 


perpetrated  on  the  nation  by  Governors  of  States  forces  will  be  as  effective  a  body  of  troops  as  any 

has  been  the  sending  into  the  field  of  incomplete  body  of  equal  size  in  Europe. 

regiments  under  the  first  call.     A  Stale  having  a  M.  Marc  Landry,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Paris 

certain  number  of  men  to  furnish  should  have  or-  Figaro,  may  be  taken   as   an   illustration  of   our 


bills  intelligently,  and  his  representatives  will  be     ganized  the  quota  into  regiments  of  three  battal-  Continental  European  critics.     With  the  heart  of 

careful  how  they  lay  imposts  upon  him.  ions,  each  being  composed  of  four  companies,  and  a  Spaniard,  he  writes   with    the   pretensions   of  a 

each  company  of  one  hundred  and  six  enlisted  men.  judge,  and  he  was  at  first  able  to  impress  himself 

The  general  observation  of  this  rule  would  have  even  upon  some  unusually  ignorant  English  friends: 

made  the  tactical  units  of  the  army  equal  in  size,  but  not,  it  ought  to  be  said,  upon  English  officers 

and  therefore  of  equal  value.     But  the  politicians  of  the  navy,  the  best  informed  of  whom,  like  Sir 

did  not  want   tliis.     What   they  wanted  were  as  Charles  Beresford,  for  example,  know  that,  man 

many  commissions  as   possible   for   their  friends,  for  man   and  ship  for  ship,  our  navy  ranks  with 


The  regular  Republican  machine  carried  the 
])rimaries  in  the  city  of  New  A^)rk  last  week. 
These  were  the  first  primaries  held  under  the  new 
law,  which  was  intended  to  give  all  members  of  a 
])arty,  machinists  as  well  as  anti-machinists,  equal 
rights.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Re[)ublican 
machine  has  been  able  to  carry  the  Republican 
party  primaries  because  Mr.  Platt's  "boys" 
counted    out   their  opponents.      Therefore    a   law 


and  therefore,  in  many  States,  the  quotas  were  di- 
vided up  into  as  many  regiments  as  possible,  a 
company  in  many  cases  being  com})Osed''of  only 
seventv-five  men.      In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


Avas  passed  requiring  an  official  enrolment,  and,  it     alone  this  plan  gave  the  State  fifteen   regiments 


theirs.  But  M.  Marc  Landry,  who,  for  all  that 
we  know,  may  be  also  M.  Four  Stars,  who  recent- 
ly wrote  a  pai)er  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
in  which  lie  advised  the  Spaniards  to  invade  New 
England  at  the  latitude  of  the  Delaware,  and  to  es- 
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tablisli  a  naval  station  on  tlie  islnnd  of  Nantucket  — 
this  M.  Landry  announced  that  at  lirst  our  navy 
would  meet  with  a  great  defeat,  because  the  Span- 
iards ]jad  better  shi])s  than  we;  because  tlieir  oflfi- 
cers  were  better  instructed;  because  our  own  otli- 
cers,  lacking-  instruction  as  they  did,  were  not  as 
brave  as  the  Spaniards ;  because  our  crews  were 
made  up  not  of  Americans,  but  of  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  international  ofi'scou  rings.  Headded  that  they 
lacked  discipline;  that  they  could  not  be  as  loyal  to 
the  flag  as  the  Spaniards  naturally  were  to  the  flag  of 
their  native  land;  that.  Joined  to  bad  ships,  insuf- 
ficient material,  and  lack  of  docking  facilities,  the 
native  cowardice  of  Americans,  the  ignorance  of 
our  officers,  the  disloN^alty  and  poltroonery  of  our 
sailors,  would  bring  us  humiliation  and  shame, 
although  in  the  end,  and  if  Europe  permitted  us  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  a  long  time,  we  might  win,  on 
account  of  our  great  natural  resources  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  Spain.  Even  after  tlie  war  had  lasted 
a  month,  and  after  Dewey's  brilliant  achievement 
at  Manila,  M.  Landry  asserted  that  Spain's  ad  van 
tages  were  greater  than  ours,  because  Cervera  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  without  having 
been  seen.  Thus  far  we  have  not  heard  this  won- 
derful naval  critic's  opinion  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  Oregon,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  very  much  care 
to  hear  it.  His  follies  have  been  so  numerous  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  interesting. 

To  leave  M.  Landry  and  to  come  to  the  speak- 
ing  of   the  truth  :    At  the   outset  of  the   w^ar  the 
navy  was   in   as    perfect    a   state    of    preparation 
as   the    number   of  its    ships  and    the  size   of  its 
personnel    permitted.       Commodore    Dewey    was 
able    to    make   his    way   to    Manila   at   once    and 
without    hesitation,  with   a   remarkable  self -con 
fidence  due  to  his  faith  in  his  men,  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  bay,  and  his  confidence  in  his  ships, 
his  guns,and  his  gun  crews;  he  destroyed  theSpan- 
isli  ships  in   the  Pacific,  and    relieved    American 
commerce  from  all  fear  of  capture  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.     This  w^as  the  first  answer  given  by 
the  American  navy  to  the  charge  that  the  Amer- 
ican   officer   is   uninstructed,  that    the   American 
sailor  is  disloyal  and  undisciplined,  and  that  both 
lack  courage   or  enterprise.      On  this   side  of  the 
water  the  fleets  under  the   command    of  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  have  developed 
the  position  of  a  dodging  enemy,  and  have  secure- 
ly imprisoned  the   fleet  which  our  French  critics 
predicted  w^ould  ravage  our  coasts   and    bombard 
our  great  cities.      In   doing  this,  an  occasion  was 
presented  to  young  Hobson  to  perform  a  feat  of 
splendid    and    useful     daring    which    stands    out 
among  the  great  achievements  of  personal  cour- 
age which    have    adorned   naval   history,  and   es- 
pecially the    naval    history  of    this    country    and 
Great  Britain,  and  in  which  neither  France  nor 
Spain     has    been     lacking.       HoBSON's     deed,    by 
which  Cervera's  fleet  w^as  put   out    of   the   war, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  historic  exhibi- 
tions of  bravery,  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  illus- 
trated not  only  the  character  but  the  intelligence 
and   the  training  of  the  American   naval  officers. 
And,  as  if  in  answer  to   foreign   sneers   as  to  the 
disloyalty  and  cowardice  of  our  crew,  four  thousand 
officers  and  sailors  volunteered  for  the  hazardous 
expedition,  while    tlie  whole   fleet  was  envious  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  lucky  eight,  and  yet  gen- 
erously proud   of  the    glory  that    their   comrades 
won — as  generous  as  Cervera  himself,  whose  quick 
impulsive  recognition    of  the    daring   of  Hobson 
and  his  men  marks  him  also  as  made  of  heroic  stuff\ 
The  navy,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  has  done  all 
the  w^ork  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  do,  and  it  has 
done  it  well.      It  has  displayed  its  readiness;   it  has 
demonstrated    its  discipline;  it  has  proved  its  sur- 
prising skill  in  gunnery,  the  result  of  careful  train- 
ing; it  has  shown  that  it  is  w^orthy  of  its  splendid 
tr-aditions— traditions  of  which    M.  Landry  either 
was  shamefully  ignorant,  or  which  he  convenient- 
ly, not  to  say  mendaciously,  disregarded.     We  may 
rest  content  wati I  the   achievements   of  the  navy; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  the  regular  army  had 
consisted  of  50,000  men  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
physically  as  perfect,  officered   and  trained  as  well 
as    the    regulars   who  were    so   quickly   nu)biUzed 
at    Chickamauga    and    on    the    Gulf,    the  war    in 
Cuba  would  have   been    ended    by  now,  and  that 
Spain  would   now  be  without   her   American  pos- 
sessions.     If  the  w^ar  is  to  continue,  the  army  will 
have  a  chance  to  assert  itself,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  there  ai*e  no  better  troops  in  the  world 
than  our  regulars;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  army 
should  be  turned  over  to  tlie  control  of  its  soldiers, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the   navy  has  been   left 
to  the  control  of  its  sailors.      An  amateur  soldier 
may  be  more  efficient  than  an  amateur  sailor,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  else  that  he  excels.      Let 
politics  go  to  the  rear  for  the  rest  of  the  Avar.      Let 
the  Governors  fill  the  ranks  of  their  regiments,and 
cease  to  plot  for  chances  to  make  places  for  field- 


officers  by  sending  skeleton  regiments  to  the  front. 
Let  the  business  of  the  war  go  on  as  tlie  navy  has 
begun  it.  Let  Mr.  MgKinlisy,  who  knows  a  sol- 
dier and  respects  him,  have  his  way. 

Tlll^]    BOSS    AND    THE    GOVERNOil. 

One  of  tlie  questions  arising  under  our  political 
system  which  have  never  received  a  final  or  satis- 
factory adjudication  is  the  relation  of  the  Gover- 
nor to  the  boss,  where  the  incumbents  of  the  two 
offices  do  not  hai)pen  to  be  the  same  man.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  interesting  question  will  soon 
come  up  for  settlement,  in  that  peculiar  aspect  of 
it  which  is  presented  by  tlie  Republican  politics  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

This  is  an  aspect  in  some  respects  novel.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  several 
spheres  of  the  two  offices  when  they  are  united. 
That  was  the  case  with  Democratic  politics  in  New 
York  during  the  Governorship  and  boss-ship  of  Mr. 
Hill.  It  was  once  difficult  and  useless  to  distin- 
guish between  the  things  which  he  did  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Governor  and  in  his  capacity  of  boss. 
That  case  has  not  arisen  in  the  Republican  politics 
of  the  State  within  recent  years.  Senator  Platt, 
whose  term  as  boss  has  already  outlasted  the  terms 
of  several  Governors,  has  uniformly  been  back- 
ward and  bashful  about  exposing  himself  to  the 
direct  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  even  on  the 
rare  occasions — as,  for  example,  the  campaign  of 
1896 — when  it  seemed  that  he  might  have  done  so 
with  safety,  that  having  been  what  is  technically 
known  among  practical  politicians  as  a  "yellow- 
dog  year"  for  the  Republicans  in  New  York.  Nor 
can  any  case  fairly  arise  when  the  Governor  is 
and  recognizes  himself  to  be  the  boss's  '"man." 
Tlie  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  are 
in  such  circumstances  regulated  by  what  may  be 
called  an  ante-nuptial  agreement.  Such  an  agree- 
ment seems  to  have  subsisted  between  Boss  Platt 
and  the  predecessor  of  Governor  Black,  during 
whose  term  no  evidence  was  permitted  to  come  to 
light  of  friction  or  want  of  co-ordination  in  the 
working  of  the  duplex  machine. 

But  the  present  Governor  of  New  York  is  neither 
the  boss  nor  the  boss's  "  man,"  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  evidences  of  friction  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. The  Governor  owes  the  boss  no  subscrip- 
tion. Each  of  tw^o  favored  henchmen  desired 
the  nomination  for  himself,  and  the  boss  could 
favor  neither  without  risking  an  insurrection  led 
by  the  other.  The  natural  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion was  a  tertium  quid,  Mr.  Black  was  that 
quid.  He  owed  the  boss  nothing,  except  for  not 
opposing  him.  He  was  apparently  at  liberty  to 
administer  his  office  according  to  his  own  lights. 
He  has  shown  '' velleities  "  of  independence  in 
some  of  the  most  discreditable  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  most  creditable  of  his  official  acts.  The  un- 
speakable appointment  of  Lou  Payn  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  is  one  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernor cannot  avoid  complete  responsibility  on  the 
one  hand.  On  the  other,  it  is  uiulerstood  that  his 
boss,  as  w^ell  as  the  Tammany  boss, was  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  equally  unspeakable  bill  for  muz- 
zling the  public  press  which  was  introduced  at  the 
last  session,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
Governor  would  decline  to  approve  that  measure 
which  led  to  its  withdrawal;  and  a  like  opposi- 
tion proved  equally  fatal  to  a  measure,  only  less 
objectionable,  of  wiiich  it  was  announced  in  the 
Legislature  that  Mr,  Platt,  described  as  an  ''influ- 
ence," had  instigated  the  inti-oduction. 

Evidently  here  are  sufficient  occasions  of  fric- 
tion, and  they  are  not  all.  Boss  Platt  and  Boss 
Croker  worked  together  for  the  election  of  a 
Tammany  Mayor,  and  they  walked  hand  in 
hand  through  the  coi-ridors  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature, figuratively  speaking,  of  course,  for,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  sent  for  their  respective 
law-makers  instead  of  going  to  them.  But  now 
the  bosses  have  ''fallen  out,"  that  the  proverb 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Republican  boss  in 
1898  demands  revenge  upon  his  Tammany  ally 
of  1897  for  turning  out,  through  his  man,  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  Senator  Platt's  men,  the  Re- 
publican Police  Commissioners.  It  is  given  out 
that  he  demands  that  the  Governor  shall  exercise 
his  constitutional  power  of  removal  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Croker's  Mayor.  But  the  Goveinor  is 
very  unlikely  to  put  out  of  office  by  a  stroke  of 
executive  powder  a  Mayor  Avho  was  put  in  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000  votes,  and  whose  action  in  the 
premises,  however  offensive  to  Mr.  Platt,  does 
not  seem  to  be  4)bjectionable  to  any  of  those  wiio 
voted  for  him.  It  is  also  suggested  that  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  for  which  there  is  a 
plausible  occasion  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
shall  be  employed  to  inflict  U|)on  the  offending 
boss  and  Mayor  the  penalty  known  as  "charter- 
tinkering." 


It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  Governor  is 
disposed  to  oblige  the  Mayor  to  this  extent.  The 
certainties  of  his  past  and  the  uncertainties  of  his 
future  course  promise  to  add  much  zest  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  next  Republican  convention  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  outcome  may  be  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks.  It  is,  however,  already  well  settled 
that  the  only  "  final  disposition  "  of  a  boss  is  to 
defeat  him  at  the  polls.  But  that  desirable  con- 
summation of  this  controversy  has  been  rendered 
extremely  unlikely  by  the  egregious  unwisdom  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. 

DIARY    OF   THE   WAH. 

Friday,  June  J.— At  four  o'clock  this  nionnng,  Lieu- 
tenant Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Assistant  Naval  Con- 
structor, sank  the  collier  Mer/imac  in  the  narrow  channel 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  thus  eflectually  closing  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  and  imprisoning  Admiral  Cervera's  tleet. 
The  plan,  which  was  most  gallantly  carried  out,  was  sug 
gested  to  Admiral  Sampson  by  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and 
had  been  under  consideration  for  several  days.  Wednes- 
day night  was  first  selected  for  the  attempt,  but,  as  the 
work  of  stripping  the  colh'er  was  not  finisljed  in  time,  a 
postponement  to  the  early  hours  of  this  morning  was  an 
nounced.  Practically  the  entire  companies  of  the  ships 
volunteered  for  the  dangerous  service.  The  following  six 
were  chosen:  Osborn  Deiguan,  George  F.  Pliillips,  Francis 
Kelly,  George  Charette,  Daniel  Montague,  J.  C.  Murphy  ; 
a!id  to  these  must  be  added  Randolph  Clausen,  who  was 
at  work  on  the  Merrimac  and  declined  to  leave  her.  Tor- 
pedoes were  fastened  outside  the  hull  on  the  port  side, 
alH)Ut  ten  feet  below  the  water-line.  They  were  placed 
against  the  bulkheads,  and  vital  spots,  and  connected  witli 
the  bridge  and  (by  a  wire  under  the  ship's  keel)  with  eaeh 
other,  so  that  they  could  readily  be  exploded  by  Lieutenant 
Hobson  from  his  position  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel. 
Soon  after  three  o'clock  the  Merrimac  steamed  uway 
from  the  fleet,  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  crew  of  seven 
taking  her  first  towards  the  western  shore  of  the  liarbor 
entrance.  The  launcii  of  the  JSt'W  York,  in  command  of 
Naval-Cadet  Powell,  followed  closely  until  the  Meriimac, 
changing  her  course,  headed  straight  for  Estrella  Pointi 
off  which,  in  accordance  with  the'design,  she  was  to  be 
sunk  by  opening  tlie  sea-valves  and  exploding  the  torpe 
does.  ^  Although  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  of  iUe  Spanish 
batteries  at  short  range,  our  men  executed  every  deUiil  of 
the  plan  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  colfier  swung 
across  the  channel  and  went  down— an  impassable  barrier 
The  eight  men,  who  had  finished  their  work  for  the  day, 
drifted  ashore  on  a  catamaran.  By  a  flag  of  truce  froni 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  "sent  in  recognition  of  their  brav- 
ery," Admiral  Sampson  was  informed  thiit  all  were  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  two  slightly  wounded.  In  offering  lo 
exchange  them  for  Spanisii  prisoners  held  by  the  Aniei- 
icans,  Cervera  said,  through  his  chief  of  staff,  "Daring 
like  theirs  makes  a  bitterest  enemy  proud  that  his  fellow- 
men  can  be  such  heroes." 

This  afternoon  the  last  cable  strands  binding  Cuba  to 
tlie  outside  world,  except  those  connectinu-  Santiago  and 
Guantanamo  with  Haiti,  and  Havana  with  New  York, 
were  cut  by  a  cable- vessel  convoyed  by  the  Boljjhiii. 

Saturday,  June  .^.— The  gunboat  Marietta,  which  has 
made  a  longer  trip  even  than  her  companion  the  Orer^on, 
dropped  anchor  at  Key  AVest.  The  Marietta  left  Sitka! 
Alaska,  December  9,  and  San  Francisco  Jariuary  16. 

A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Carranza,  formerly  Spanish 
naval  attache  in  Washington,  showing  the  existence  of 
an  elaborate  spy  system  in  this  country,  was  made  public. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  who  connnanded  the  flag- 
ship Olympia  at  the  battle  of  Manila,  died  at  Kobe, 
Japan. 

Monday,  June  6.— "YhQ^lointov Monterey  and  the  collier 
Brutus  sailed  this  afternoon  for  Manila. 

The  Navy  Department  posted  the  following  bulletin: 
"Admiral  Dewey  reports  that  tlie  insurgents  have  been 
actively  engaged  within  the  province  of  Cavite  during 
the  last  week.  They  have  w-on  several  victories,  taken 
prisoners  about  1800  men,  50  officers,  of  the  Spanish 
troops  not  native.  The  arsenal  at  Cavite  has  been  pre- 
pared for  occupation  by  the  United  States  troops  upon 
their  arrival." 

Despatch  from  Manila,  t'M  Hongkong:  "Chief  Agui- 
naldo  has  said  that  the  insurgents  are  eager  to  rusli  upon 
Manila  forthwith,  but  that  xVdmiral  Dewey  refuses  to  al- 
low 'hosts  of  passionate  semi-savages  to  storm  a  civilized 
metropolis.'" 

^  A  bombardment  of  the  Spanish  batteries  and  fleet  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  w^as  maintained  by  ten  of  our  ships  for 
two  hours  and  a  lialf  this  morning.  About  fltteen  hun- 
dred projectiles  are  said  to  have  bei  n  fired,  to  such  aood 
purpose  tliat  the  forts  were  silenced,  and  the  Meina  Merce- 
des was  sunk.  Later  in  the  day  the  defences  at  Agua- 
dores,  a  coast  town  a  little  to  the  east  of  Santiago  were 
also  reduced,  wldle  it  is  reported  tliat  at  Daiquiri,  just  be- 
yond Aguadores,  marines  were  landed  and  formed' a  jiuic- 
tion  with  tiie  insurgents,  after  driving  back  the  Spjinish 
military  forces  tliat  were  guarding  the  place.  Meantime 
Cuban  troops  attacked  Santiago.  S|)anish  accounts  con- 
cede severe  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Tuesday,  June  7.  — Great  prominence  is  given  in  the 
despatches  to  Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader  in  the  PJiilip- 
pincs.  Since  his  landing,  three  weeks  ago,  he  lias  assem- 
bled and  armed  a  force  of  8000  men,  captured  two  bat- 
teries,  won  the  whole  province  of  Cavite,  and  declared 
hunself  "  Dictator  of  the  Philippines." 

Admiral  Sampson's  despatch  of  thi^  date  to  Acting 
Secretary-of-the-Navy  Allen,  so  far  as  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, reads:  "Bombarded  forts  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  lialf 
p;ist  seven  to  ten  a.m.,  June  6.  Have  silenced  \vorks 
quickly,  without  injury  of  any  kind  [to  our  fleet  I,  lliouiih 
within  2000  yards." 

^m^dnesday,  June  S.— A  communication  from  Captain- 
General  Augustin,  at  IManila,  was  published  to-day  in  Ma- 
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OFF    FOR    MANILA-CALIFORNIA  VOLUNTEERS    SAYING    GOOD-BY,  ON    THE    WHARF    AT    SAN    FRANCISCO,  BEFORE    EMBARKING. -Drawn  uy  J.  A.  Cahh.!,,  San  Fuanoikco. 


THIS-BUSY 
•WORLD' 


There  has  not  been  much  important  war  news  in  the 
papers  of  late  (though  tliere  may  be  by  the  time  this 
writing  becomes  reading),  but  tliere  has  been  a  vast  deal 
of  minor  news  from  camps,  and  about  promotions  and 
appointments,  which  has  been  eagerly  read  by  folks  ev- 
erywhere who  have  wanted  to  know  what  tlieir  particular 
soldiers  were  about.  There  are  millions  of  readers  now 
who  have  relatives  or  near  friends  in  the  army,  and  who 
search  the  newspapers  just  as  diligently  when  the  news 
seems  trivial  as  when  there  is  something  great  to  tell.  It 
is  the  newspapers'  excuse  for  existing  just  now  that  they 
supply  this  demand  for  personal  iuf(>rmation.  Keal  waV 
news  they  are  not  allowed  to  print,  except  in  minute 
quantities,  and  ordinary  news,  not  lelating  to  w^ar,  readers 
scan  with  feeble  interest.  We  ought,  for  example,  to  be 
exercised  just  now  over  June  weddings,  Commencement 
orations,  and  the  prospects  of  college  oarsmen  ;iiid  base- 
ball-players, but  interest  in   all  those  matters  is  slack. 


Out  of  the  liindness  of  their  hearts  the  news  censors  in 
the  South  have  allowed  us  to  be  informed  of  tlie  move- 
ments of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders, 
and  for  that  we  are  grateful,  though  when  once  the  "  Ter- 
rors "  have  got  aboard  a  transport  we  shall  doubtless  hear 
no  more  even  of  them. 

The  American  Unitarians  are  not  very  zealous  in  prose- 
lyting, and  in  particular  aie  not  much  disposed  to  compete 
with  tiieir  orthodox  brethren  in  the  work  of  Christianizing 
the  heathen.  Tliey  have,  however,  at  least  one  foreign 
mission  in  Japan,  of  the  condition  of  which  an  encour- 
aging report  was  made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston.  Secretary 
Eliot,  in  his  report,  announced  that  this  Japanese  mission, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  with  misgivings  by  many 
members  of  the  association,  had  in  the  last  year  taken 
the  longest  forward  step  in  its  history,  and  had  done  a 
work  of  great  practical  value  in  attracting  the  attention, 
sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  hostile,  of  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  Japan. 

Not  so  satisfactory  are  all  reports  of  Christian  enter- 
prises in  Japan.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  is  grieved  at  the  backsliding  of  I)o- 
sliisha  College  in  Kyoto,  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  Neesima, 


with  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  and  aided  since  then  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000.  For  fifteen  years  it  was  a  strong 
force  in  Christian  woik  in  Japan,  but  after  the  death  of 
its  founder  in  1890  it  began  to  lose  its  grip  on  Christian 
principles,  until  four  months  ago  its  trustees  eliminated 
Christian  instruction  altogether  from  the  school.  This 
action  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain  government 
recognition  and  sundry  privileges  incident  to  it,  but  the 
American  Board  considers  it  a  breach  of  trust,  and  wants 
its  money  back,  to  wit,  $98,456  paid  for  land,  houses,  and 
equipments  in  Kyoto,  and  $75,000  given  by  the  late  J.  N. 
Harris,  of  New  London,  "to  found  a  school  of  science  in 
connection  with  the  Doshisha,  to  constitute  a  part  of  a 
Christian  seminaiy."  The  Board  expects  to  have  trouble 
in  getting  back  its  funds,  and  anticipates  a  lawsuit  and 
other  interesting  complications. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam,  the  older,  sister  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  died  in  Boston  on  June  1,  was  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  and  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  R.  Putnam, 
a  Boston  merchant.  After  her  marriage  in  1833  she  lived 
much  abroad,  and  her  earliest  published  writings  were 
articles  on  Polish  and  Hungarian  literature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1848-50  in  tha  NortJt  xinK^rkun  Rrrictr.  Besides 
the  Lowell  aptitude  for  writing,  she  had  the  family  capa- 
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city  for  patriolic  self-sncrifice,  wbicli  found  its  special  op- 
portunity in  the  civil  war.  Her  son,AYilliann  Lowell  Put- 
nam, was  wounded  at  Balls  Bluff,  and  died  of  bis  injuries. 
She  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  and  also  one  of  Charles  Low- 
ell. The  generation  of  American  mothers  who  sent  sons 
to  the  civil  war  is  nearly  past  now,  but  a  new^  set  of  mo- 
thers have  begun  to  realize  how  they  felt. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  learn  that  a  new 
naval  hero  has  transpired.  Unless  the  Admiral's  disin- 
clination for  publicity  and  all  kinds  of  fuss  has  been  ex- 
as:gerated  he  must  regard  it  as  specially  providential  that 
Manila  is  ten  thousand  miles  from  home.  Constructor 
Hobson's  feat,  however,  will  mak<;  it  easier  for  him  to 
come  back,  and  before  he  gets  oi-dered  to  our  part  of  the 
world  again  there  may  be  further  subdivisions  of  glory 
which  will  help  to  make  his  native  shores  less  ominous 
to  him.  Constructor  Hobson  himself  seems  to  be  a  person 
W'ho  is  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  over-exalted  by  ap- 
plause. His  record  is  that  of  an  able  and  very  thougiitful 
man,  devoted  to  his  profession  and  its  problems,  and  bent 
on  doing  business  rather  than  on  gathering  renown.  Yet 
it  is  obviously  the  record  of  an  ambitious  man  who  has 
meant  to  get  as  near  the  top  as  his  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities would  warrant.  What  his  abilities  were  he  has 
demonstrated  by  the  steady  work  which  caused  him  to 
graduate  second  in  his  class  (1889)  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  then  to  be  sent  abroad  for  further  instruction.  His 
opportiuiities  he  has  seized  wdien  tliey  offered,  and  when 
they  haven't  offered  he  has  invented  them.     He  is  credited 


VICE-ADMIRAL    CAMAKA, 

Commanding  Spain's  reserve  Fleet  at  Cadiz. 


with  proposing  the  post-graduate  course  in  construction  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  of  which  he  had  charge  when  he  got 
permission  to  sail  with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet.  His 
chance  to  take  the  3ferrimac  into  the  Santiago  channel 
w^as  also  of  his  own  making,  and  all  that  he  seems  to  have 
to  thank  fortune  for  is  that  he  got  away  alive.  The  moral, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Hobson's  sudden  rise  into  celebrity  is  a 
particular  sound  and  edifying  one,  considering  that  it  is 
born  of  war.  It  is  tliat  success  in' feats  of  arms,  like  all 
other  success  worth  having,  waits  on  preparation,  and  tluit 
the  man  who  turns  out  to  be  the  right  man  in  an  important 
place  is  the  man  who  learned  how  beforehand. 

Sigourney  Butler,  who  died  in  Boston  of  pneumonia  on 
June  7,  was  one  of  the  i)est  beloved  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Boston  men,  and  his  death  caiises  the  deepest 
sorrow^  to  those  who  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  very  deep 
regret  to  thousands  of  others  who  valued  and  esteemed 
him  as  a  citizen.  He  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Peter  But'ler,  of  Quincy.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  '77,  which  included 
in  its  membership  the  late  Governor  Russell,  and  which 
was,  in  a  way,  a  famous  class,  though  its  brighter  lights 
are  burning  out  before  their  time.  Mr.  Butler  inherited 
Democratic  political  preferences,  and  developed  early  into 
a  leader  among  the  yoimger  Democrats  of  Boston.  His 
relations  with  Governor  Bussell  w^ere  intimate,  and  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  served  as  a  comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  After  that  he  settled  down  ear- 
nestly in  Boston  to  the  practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had 
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l^ix'piiii'd  liiinself  by  a  full  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  His  interest  in  politics  continued,  but  he  de- 
clined an  appointment  offered  him  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term.  Refusing  to  support  the  free-silver  plat- 
form in  1896,  he  became  a  leading  delegate  to  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  of  honest-money  Democrats. 

His  standing  at  home,  outside -of  politics,  was  attested 
the  other  day,  when  his  name  appeared  as  one  of  the  Har- 
vard graduates  selected  by  vole  of  the  alumni  to  be  a 
candidate  for  overseer  of  Harvard  University. 

The^  rehearsal  of  Sigourney  Butler's  political  activities 
touches  on  so  small  a  part  of  his  life  that  it  seems  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  politician  was  upright,  hon- 
est, useful,  an  admirable  citizen,  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied in  some  particulars  to  deal  with  men,  and  excellently 
equipped  by  study  and  practice  to  be  concerned  in  the 
management  of  municipal  and  other  public  affairs.  But 
the  politician's  work  others  may  do.  It  is  the  man  wln^se 
loss  will  seem  irreparable — the  son,  faithful  and  devoted; 
the  friend,  full  of  cordiality  and  good-will;  the  compan- 
ion, charming  and  delightful;  the  adnured  and  beloved  of 
his  fellows,  and  yet  unharmed  by  popularity,  instant  in 
well-doing,  firm  of  purpose,  driving  himself  by  daily 
effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  duty  and  the  full  devel- 
opment of  his  powers.  It  is  not  a  careless  use  of  language 
that  terms  the  loss  of  men  like  Butler  irreparable.  To 
their  fellows  of  their  own  generation  it  is  never  made  up 
in  this  world.     It  is  just  so  much  gone  out  of  life. 

The  Harvard  men  have  a  6-pounder  ISTordenfeldt  gun 
ready  to  be  put  aboard  the  cruiser  Harvard  whenever  she 
comes  within  reach.  The  money  to  pay  for  it  was  raised 
by  subscription,  and  Commander  O'Neil,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  is  to  supply  the  gun.  A  stand  of  colors 
and  a  silver  loving-cup  are  additional  tokens  of  Harvard's 
interest  in  the  cruiser  that  bears  her  name. 

Yale's  gift  to  her  cruiser,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
pair  of  rapid-fire  Vickers-iMaxim  ^-pounders,  which  were 
arranged  for  so  promptly  that  it  was  possible  to  put  them 
aboard  before  the  vessel  left  port  on  her  first  cruise  in 
government  service. 

A  bit  of  news  that  seems  worth  remarking  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  despatch"  front  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, dated  June  6, -which  says  that  Storer  Post  No.  1, 
G.  A.  R.",  of  that  town,  has  adopted  resolutions  proposing 
to  full  membefshipjdl  soldiers  and  sailors  who  serve  in 
the 'present  war  wUh  Spain.  "The  Commander-in-Chief," 
says  the  despatch,""  now  has  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration."    The 
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various  sorts,  and  contains  possibilities  of  lively  interest. 
Could  the  G.  A.  R.  assimilate  the  new  soldiers  without  a 
considerable  change  of  quality  and  modification  of  pur- 
pose? Will  the  coming  veterans  care  to  be  assimilated? 
There  will  be  much  meat  for  meditation  in  this  proposal 
if  it  promises  to  have  practical  results. 

To  all  appearances,  at  this  writing,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is 
the  sure  enough  colonel  of  the  Third  Nebraska  Volun- 
teers, and  is  going  to  war  as  soon  as  his  organization  is 
called  for.  Mr.  Bryan's  ambition  to  serve  his  country  in 
the  field  has  triumphed  over  serious  vicissitudes.  In  or- 
der that  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  might  have  a  colonel's 
commission  to  offer  him,  it  was  necessarj^  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  allow  Nebraska's  last  batch  of  vol- 
unteers to  be  formed  into  a  new  regiment,  instead  of  being 
used  to  fill  up  the  two  short-handed  regiments  the  Stale 


had  already  furrushed.  This  concession,  objectionable  in 
itself,  was  felt  by  the  administration  to  be  expedient  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  case,  and  doubtless  it  was.  Mi'.  Bryan's 
qualifications  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  seem  to  be  all 
included  in  his  possession  of  a  reasonably  sound  body  and 
a  mind  capable  of  understanding  how^  the  country  may 
find  honor  and  prosperity  in  the  free  coinage  of  unlimited 
silver  dollars  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Although  doubtless  he 
is  as  good  a  patriot,  according  to  his  lights,  as  another,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect  a  connection  between  his 
unlitary  aspirations  and  the  disposition  of  nominating- 
con  venti(ms  to  look  with  favor  upon  candidates  who  have 
served  with  distinction  in  war. 

This  would  be  a  better  world  if  all  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  it  had  made  it  to  as  good  purpose  as  Samuel 
PlimsoU  did.  He  made  his  on  the  outside  of  the  merchant 
vessels  of  Great  Britain — the  "PlimsoU  mark"  on  the 
load-line — where  any  one  can  see  it,  and  know  that  the 
vessel  that  keeps  it  in  sight  is  not  loaded  deeper  than  the 
law  permits.  He  died  in  England  on  June  3,  seventy- 
four  years  old.  The  services  which  ejpned  him  the  name 
of  "  the  sailor's  friend  "  were  long  continued,  and  pursued 
with  devotion  and  at  great  cost  of  time  and  money.  In 
1853  he  went  into  business  in  London,  and  doubtless  in 
the  course  of  his  own  affairs  became  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  ship  owners,  for  when  he  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Derby  in  1868  he  set  about  the  reform  of  the 
shipping  laws,  and  in  particidar  the  prevention  of  over- 
loading. Deck-loading  was  prohibited  by  British  law 
from  1853  to  1863.  Then  the  restriction  was  removed. 
Mr.  PlimsoU  demonstrated,  in  1873,  that  the  loss  of  life  at 
sea  had  been  quadrupled  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  restriction.  He  spent  $50,000  in  his  investigations, 
and  earned  the  gratitude  of  sailors  and  tlie  respect  of  all 
good  men. 

He  came  to  this  country  two  years  ago,  when  there  was 
so  much  talk  about  American  dislike  for  the  English,  and 
looked  into  the  report  that  it  was  due  to  the  incendiary 
character  of  our  school  histories.  He  thought  the  school- 
books  were  much  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  lived  long  enough  to*  believe  that  there  w^as  less  bad 
blood  between  us  and  his  countrymen  than  he  feared,  and 
that  our  school-books  had  less  mischief  in  them  than  he 
fancied.  Somehow  the  idea  that  young  America  must 
hate  the  English  because  he  learns  his  country's  history 
is  much  less  plaintively  dwelt  upon  than  it  was. 

Are  we  to  have  no  issue  of  special  postage-stamps  to 
celebrate  our  Spanish  war?    It  is  certainly  a  bigger  thing 
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THE    PRISON,   MANILA. 


HOUSE    OP    THE    COM  AN  DANTE,   CAVITfi. 


GATE    IN    THE   WALL    AT    CAVITfi. 

THE    PHILIPPINES-IN    AND    ABOUT    MANILA. 


than  the  Omaha  Fair,  and  is  costino-  very  much  more 
money,  for  which  we  shall  have  much  less  to  show.  To 
be  sure,  we  may  have  tlie  Philippines  to  show  for  our  dis- 
bursements, and  maybe  Porto  Rico,  but  ver}^  many  citi- 
zens look  gloomily  at  the  Philippines,  and  regard  them  as 
a  good  deal  worse  than  nothing;  and  when  we  take  Porto 
Rico,  all  Europe  will  declare  our  war  was  a  w^ai'  of  con- 
quest, and  not  of  humnnity.  Let's  have  the  stamps,  and 
uot  the  Philippines.    The  stamps  will  cost  less,  be  far  less 


troublesome,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  distribute  them  so 
that  each  citizeii  may  have  at  least  one.  There  may  be 
enough  of  the  Philippines  to  go  around,  but  that  is  un- 
certain, though  geographers  aver  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  them. 

The  New  York  ITercdd  says  that  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  a 
person  of  some  note  as  a  purveyor  of  public  spectacles,  is 
about  to  petition  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  York  to 


allow  him  to  erect  in  Central  Park  a  gigantic  Eiffel  Tower 
seesaw^  400  feet  high,  and  having  a  horizontal  spread  of 
tln-ee  blocks.  If  Mr.  Kiralfy  supposes  that  our  Park 
Commissioners  will  allow  any  such  edifice  as  that  in  Cen- 
tral Park  he  must  have  a  disposition  sufficiently  sanguine 
to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  imiocent  pleasure.  He  should 
try  Coney  Island,  or  possibly  Boston  Common,  where 
nowadays  ''enterprise"  seems  disi)Osed  to  find  a  conge- 
nial field.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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BATHING    FOR   MAN    AND    BEAST. 


CLEANING   UP  AFTER    DRILL. 


BATTERY-WAGON— ARTIFICERS  AT   WORK, 


U.  S.  CAVALRY  DRILLING   ON    THE    BEACH. 
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U.  S.  LIGHT-ARTILLERY   DRILLING    ON    THE    BEACH. 


BATHING    PARADE— U.  S.  CAVALRY. 


LIGHT-ARTILLERY    CAMP. 


WITH    U.   S.   REGULAR    CAVALRY    AND    LIGIIT-ARTTLLERY    AT    PORT    TAMPA,  FLORIDA, 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "  Harper's  Weekly." 
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VOLUNTEERS   IN  THE   BLUE-GKASS. 

BY  JOHN   FOX,  JR. 

Daybreak  again,  and  birds  sinking  the  dawn  in.  Ten 
minutes  swiftly  along  the  sunrise  and  across  an  invisible 
line,  and  the  world  is  changed.  From  nervous  exaltation 
of  atmosphere  to  an  air  of  balm  and  peace;  from  dark 
grim  hills  to  the  rolling  sweep  of  low  green  slopes;  from 
a  mist  of  thin  verdure  to  full-leafed  summer;  from  giant 
poplar  to  broad  oak  and  sugar  trees;  from  log  cabin 
to  homesteads  of  brick;  from  wood-thrush  to  meadow- 
hirk;  from  mountain  to  the  blue-grass. 

And  thus,  indirectly,  from  tiie  camp  of  the  United 
States  regular  to  the  camp  of  the  volunteer. 

On  one  side  of  the  once  sleepy  old  town  of  Lexington, 
that  is  now  fast  taking  on  the  smart  ways  of  a  city,  stands 
a  tall  monument  to  Henry  Clay;  across'the  town  is  his  old 
home,  Ashland.  Almost  on  its  lawn  is  the  drill-ground, 
and  in  a  beautiful  woodland  park,  under  forest  trees  and 
in  a  rich  growth  of  blue-grass,  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
house  that  was  once  James  Lane  Allen's  home,  is  the 
camp  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Kentucky  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  was  in  quivering  shame  to  discover  that 
his  sacred  soil  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  a  sinfjle  coward. 
A  procession,  headed  by  a  yellow  flag,  had  just  formed 
in  honor  of  a  coward,  who  '*  did  not  like  the  fare,"  when 
I  reached  the  camp.  His  comrades  tossed  him  in  a  blank- 
et, and  rode  him  on  a  rail  through  jeers  and  to  the  tune 
of  the  ''Rogue's  March  "  through  the  camp.  The  poor 
wretch  escaped  once,  and,  I  was  told,  took  refuge  in  one 
corner  of  the  park,  where  were  camped  a  company  of 
Kentucky  mountaineers.  To  these  men  he  was  an  under 
dog  and  badly  abused,  and  in  their  country  they  allow  no 
man  to  be  imposed  on,  no  matter  what  his  deserts.  So 
they  got  out  their  guns  to  protect  him,  and  were  sternly 
told  by  the  Colonel  that  they  must  not  harbor  a  coward. 
These  mountaineers  created  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  were  rejected,  I  was  told, 
because  of  their  extraordinary  height. 

One  big  fellow  went  to  town,  turned  into  a  saloon,  and 
called  for  whiskey. 

"I  haven't  had  a  drink  for  ten  years,"  he  said.  "I 
came  down  here  to  fight  for  the  United  Slates  and  to  free 
Cuba,  and  they  won't  let  me  fight,  so  I'm  going  back 
home  and  tell  them  that  they  say  down  here  that  I  am 
too  big  to  fight.  I  haven't  had  a  drink  for  ten  years,  but 
I  am  going  to  get  on  a  big  drunk  now."     And  he  did. 

The  rest  of  the  rejected  cavalrymen  went  home  weeping 
and  cursing  b}^  turns. 

It  was  a  contrast  to  the  camp  of  the  regulars,  this  camp 
of  volunteers.  It  was  like  a  picnic-ground.  All  the  sol- 
diers who  were  not  on  actual  duty  seemed  to  go  where 
t))ey  pleased  and  do  what  they  pleased,  and  they  were 
flirting  and  playing  pranks^ and  singing  like  a  crowd  of 
undergraduates  on  a  lark.  One  sentinel  fearlessly  walked 
his  beat  with  a  girl  on  his  arm,  and  I  myself  saw  a  typ- 
ical scene.  A  Lieutenant  was  escorting  the  Colonel's 
daughter  through  one  of  the  camps,  and  a  sentinel  stopped 
and  presented  arms. 

"Why,  is  that  George?"  said  the  girl.  "Dear  me,  I 
didn't  know  you!  Can't  you  shake  hands  with  me?"  she 
added  to  the  serious  soldier,  who  stood  at  rigid  attention. 
George  grinned  helplessly,  and  with  a  comical  compro- 
mise between  his  dignity  as  a  soldier  and  his  personal 
relations  with  his  superior,  said,  "  Yes,  I  can.  if  Jim  there 
will  let  me." 

Lieutenant  Jim  at  once  let  him. 
"  May  I  see  your  gun?"  said  the  Colonel's  daughter. 
"  Sure,"  said  George;  "  with  pleasure." 
Lieutenant  Jim  smiled  uneasily  and  looked  conscien- 
tious. 

"  You  go  to  the  guard-house  for  that,  George,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  know^  you  mustn't  give  up  your  gun  to  any- 
body but  your  commanding  ofticer?" 

"  I  am  the  commanding  officer  here,"  said  the  Colonel's 
daughter,  and  the  gallant  Lieutenant  took  off  his  hat.  I 
do  not  think  George  went  to  the  guard-house. 

The  central  point  of  interest  was  the  Colonel's  tent;  and, 
by-the-way,  in  comparison  with  the  headquarters  of  a 
major-general  at  Chickamauga,  the  Colonel,  to  put  it 
mildly,  reposes  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  I  saw  a  wicker 
basket  on  the  floor  of  his  tent,  which  is  some  two  feet 
from  the  dampness  of  the  ground,  and  other  signs  of 
cheer.  To  one  side  were  four  beautiful  saddle-horses, 
the  Colonel's  favorites,  and  about  him  was  a  staff  of  fine- 
looking  young  men,  not  to  mention  the  Colonel's  (laugh- 
ter, her  sister,  and  another  lovely  Southern  girl  or  two.  And 
yet  the  discipline  of  the  camp  is  perfect," for  the  Colonel 
is  the  father  of  the  regiment,  and  is  beloved  as  such.  He 
eats  the  fare  of  the  private,  hears  the  complaints  of  his 
men,  and  treats  them  as  though  they  were  sons  of  his. 
Sometimes  they  line  up  before  Ids  tent  and  give  him  three 
cheers  out  of  good-humor  and  gratitude.  Sometimes  they 
even  take  a  joke  out  of  the  Colonel,  as  follows: 

The  volunteer  always  has  trouble  getting  his  rations 
from  Uncle  Sam.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  rations, 
the  regidars  say,  and  it  is  a  hard  and  narrow  w;iy,  and 
must  be  travelled  often. 

At  first  the  volunteers  almost  starved.  So  one  morning 
a  company  lined  up  before  the  Colonel's  tent,  sang  him  a 
song,  and  told  him  how  hungry  they  were.  Then  they 
said  they  had  a  request  to  make  which  they  feared  he 
might  not  grant.  The  Colonel  told  them  to  m;dve  the  re- 
quest fearlessly. 

"Please,  sir,  have  you  a  calendar?"  asked  a  deep  voice, 
respectfully,  at  one  end  of  the  line. 

"A  calendar?"  said  the  Colonel.  "Why,  certainly. 
Orderly —  But  what  do  you  want  with  a  calendar?"  he 
asked,  a  bit  mystified. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  a  squeak  from  the  littlest  man,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  "we  should  like  to  eat  the 
dates."     And  thereupon  the  soldiers  ran. 

Now^  this  dearth  of  food  got  abroad  and  proved  a  bless- 
ing. It  touched  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  in  bear-grass 
and  blue-grass,  and  now  these  boys  have  the  fat  of  the 
land  in  plenty. 

That  afternoon  there  was  a  regimental  drill  in  one  of 
the  pasture-lands  of  Ashland,  through  knee-deep  blue- 
grass,  and  with  the  singing  of  meadows-larks  overhead. 
The  mountaineers,  who  had  no  uniforms  and  were  un- 
drilled,  kept  the  ciowd  back.  One  big  fellow  in  a  slouch- 
liat,  who  was  pushing  it  back  firmly,  saw  a  girl  with  a 
bicycle,  and  her  escort,  retiring  before  him. 
He  put  one  big  sunburnt  hand  on  the  man's  chest,  and 


with  the  other  took  off  his  hat.     "  Lady,"  he  said,  "  you 
come  out  here  where  you  can  see." 

Thej^  drill  well,  these  volunteers — some  of  the  companies 
exceedingly  well— and  the  officers,  charging  up  and  down 
the  field  in  a  running  walk  or  rack  or  gallop  on  their 
Southern-gaited  horses,  were  a  contrast  to  the  sturdily 
trotting  regulars,  and— Shade  of  Custer  and  Substance  of 
Chaffee  at  Chickamauga  —  I  saw^  one  of  these  officers, 
when  his  horse  did  strike  a  trot,  "  post  "  to  it  I 

At  dusk  the  crowd  melted  away,  and  the  star  and  cres- 
cent rose  over  the  monument  of  the  Great  Commoner  and 
sank  among  the  hills  of  the  capital,  where  lived  that  gal- 
lant Crittenden  who,  with  150  other  Kentuckians,  went  to 
Cuba  in  1851  to  fight  the  fight  we  are  fighting  to-day. 
Crittenden  and  fifty  Kentuckians  were  captured,  and  shot 
in  platoons  of  six.  It  was  when  he  was  ordered  to  kneel, 
with  his  back  to  the  firing  soldiers,  that  he  made  his  fa- 
mous assertion, 

.     "A  Kentuckian  kneels  only  to  his  God,  and  faces  his 
enemy." 

And  he  died  standing,  and  with  his  front  to  Spain.  All 
these  volunteers  know  this  story,  and  when  they  get  to 
Cuba  they  will  have  something^ more  than  the  Maine  to 
remember.     They  will  remember  Crittenden. 

To-morrow  the  First  Kentucky  Uegiment  goes  to  Chick- 
amauga. 

Taps  now. 

My  okl  Kentucky  home,  good-night! 


TEE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   EXPOSITION. 

Stand  here  this  rare  first  day  of  June,  beneath  this 
cloudless  sky  of  the  West,  and  look  far  down  tlus  noble 
court,  with  its  great  buildings,  massive  and  magnifi- 
cent, classic  in  their  architecture  and  rich  in  ornament, 
their  snowy  facades  mirrored  in  the  long  lagoon  that 
stretches  away  two  iliousand  and  more  feet  to  the  foun- 
tain playing  before  the  splendid  public  building  erected 
by  the  general  government  in  recognition  of  the  progress 
and  the  power  of  the  great  West.  It  is  indeed  a  fair 
sight. 

Just  a  moment  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
touched  a  tiny  electric  button  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
nation,  and  now  the  machinery  of  a  great  exposition  is  in 
play,  responsive  to  his  finger.  Turning  from  the  toil  of 
war  to  the  noble  pursuits  of  peace,  he  has  set  in  motion 
the  energies  of  one  of  the  most  important  expositions  of 
any  da3^ 

The  red-suited  members  of  the  Marine  Band  from  Wash- 
ington have  played  sonorously,  the  chorus  of  singers  have 
sung  and  the  speakers  have  spoken,  and  the  vast  audi- 
ence has  rendered  its  response  of  applause— the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  has  begun. 

Just  as  one  expects  to  find  in  a  new  Western  town 
tokens  at  every  turn  of  the  spirit  of  Western  enterprise, 
so  one  quite  naturally  expects  to  find  evidences  of  sec- 
tional—indeed, of  national— thrift  and  enterprise  in  this  ex- 
position now  under  way  in  this  hustling,  lushing,  bustling 
Western  city  of  Omaha.  Enterprise  and  sincerity  seem 
to  me  to  dominate  in  this  really  quite  remarkable  fair. 
If  the  people  of  this  region  had  done  nothing  more  than 
afford  this  fine  token  of  sincerity  in  fulfilling  promises,  it 
would  have  been  worth  the  pains  and  the  millions  that 
have  gone  into  it.  In  carrying  out  the  plans  of  this  ex- 
position, those  in  charge  have  "had  two  important  advan- 
tages—immense area  for  grounds  and  cordial  assistance. 
Nearly  or  quite  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollais 
has  been  expended  in  preparing  this  exposition. 

Nearly  as  many  acres  of  ground  as  Paris  will  have  for 
her  exposition  in  1900—200  acres,  to  be  precise— bordering 
the  edge  of  a  bluff,  with  the  lazy,  mud-stained  Missouri 
in  the  distance,  have  given  fine  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  exterior  scheme  of  the  exposition.  The 
grounds  where  the  more  important  buildings  stand  are  in 
the  form  of  a  great  quadrangle  over  two  tlmusand  feet  in 
length,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  width.  In 
the  central  portion  of  this  lies  a  lagoon.  Bordering  it  are 
fine  stretches  of  turf,  with  much  promise  of  bloom  when 
the  hotter  summer  comes,  and  at  their  edge  rise  beautiful 
buildings,  snowy  white,  large,  artistic,  architecturally  ex- 
quisite. Strong  men  in  architecture  from  various  Ameri- 
can cities  have  united  to  produce  about  the  sides  of  this  long 
lagoon  the  most  imposing  and  attractive  series  of  buildings 
ever  erected  for  similar  purposes  in  America,  save  for  the 
buildings  which  distinguished  the  Columbian  Fair  above 
all  other  expositions  of  the  century. 

The  quadrangle  lies  east  and  west,  and  at  the  eastern 
end,  lying  at  right  angles,  are  the  State  buildings,  struc- 
tures highly  creditable  to  the  dozen  or  more  Western  com- 
monwealths which  are  represented.  Beyond  the  State 
buildings  that  inevitable  feature  of  the  modern  exposition 
the  Midway  displays  its  manifold  attractions. 

Perhaps  the  candid  Nebraskan  would  tell  you  in  a  mo- 
ment of  frank  contriteness  that  the  prime  object  of  this 
exposition  was  to  boom  Omaha.  And  yet  this  is  not  an 
exposition  of  the  common  conunercial  type.  It  is  some- 
thing much  higher,  and  keenly  sympathetic  with  higher 
elements  of  life. 

Had  there  been  no  White  City  at  the  low^er  end  of  Lake 
iMichigan,  this  must  easily  have  been  the  most  striking 
and  important  public  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  American  fairs. 

Beginning  at  the  viaduct  over  one  of  the  city  streets 
crossing  through  the  grounds,  the  buildings  stretch  away  in 
white  beauty  along  the  lagoon.  The  buildings  are  large, 
imposing  indeed,  and  so  cleverly  treated  in  ^lieir  adorn- 
ment of  staff  that  they  quite  completely  carry  out  the 
illusion  of  permanency.  They  are  fitted  out  for  the  best 
possible  display  of  the  exhibits  of  home  and  foreign  tokens 
of  the  world's  progress.  Over  three  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  had  been  contracted  for  before  the 
exposition  opened.  To  your  right  as  you  look  down  the 
great  quadrangle  the  snowy  buildings  extend  until  they 
fall  into  a  fine  perspective  at  the  extreme  western  end  cut 
by  the  Government  Building,  avast  structure  five  hundred 
feet  in  length.  First  the  Electrical  and  Machinery  Hall, 
then  the  Manufactures  Building,  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, Building  of  Agriculture ;"then  the  immense  Govern- 
ment Building  stretching  across  the  whole  western  end  of 
the  cova-t.  At  its  right,  continuing  on  around  the  court, 
come  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  of  a  noble  type  of  architecture 
and  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  the  tall  arched  entrance- 
way,  the  arch  of  States,  rising  opposite  the  Administration 
Building,  then  the  Building  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  the  Mines 
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and  Mining  Building,  and  at  the  eastern  end,  at  the  via- 
duct, the  Auditorium  for  holding  public  meetings. 

Utility  and  art  have  been  capitally  combined  in  these 
buildings.  They  have  the  general  appearance  of  perma- 
nency in  cornice  and  wall  and  massive  pillar  to  give  them 
an  air  of  noble  strength,  while  at  the  same  lime  they  are  so 
admirably  arranged  interiorly  that  the  best  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  display,  whether  it  be  the  newest  wrinkle  in 
electricity,  or  the  widest  scope  of  modern  mining,  or  the 
best  in  art,  or  the  richest  in  husbandry. 

Connecting  important  buildings  of  the  quadrangle  are 
k)ng  shady  colonnades,  pillared  and  canopied  in  the  all- 
pervasive  staff,  and  yet  massive  and  lasting  to  the  eye. 
The  great  extent  of  the  grounds  would  make  walking 
from  building  to  building  decidedly  unpleasant  in  shine 
of  sun  or  time  of  rain  were  it  not  for  tliese  colonnades. 
At  either  end  of  the  great  lagoon  tliey  spring  into  arched 
form,  adding  a  striking  note  of  beauty  to  the  general 
view. 

Here  and  there  about  the  grounds,  so  disposed  as  to  in- 
terfere in  no  degree  with  the  general  architectural  effect, 
are  smaller  buildings,  some  of  them  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  trade,  and  all  of  them  delightfully  novel  and 
interesting. 

But  at  no  point  has  the  prevailing  good  taste  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse.  Novelty  has  not  been  allowed  to  displace 
elegance,  nor  has  any  freakishness  been  given  play.  Dig- 
nity and  harmony  characterize  the  buildings  and"  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  grounds  of  the  exposition.  Over  on 
the  Midway  ample  scope  has  been  afforded  for  such  dis- 
play as  suggests  the  incongruous  or  the  unreal,  and  even 
here  there  is  apparently  a  steadfast  purpose  toward  fidel- 
ity of  representation. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  general  impression  of  this  exposi- 
tion must  be  decidedly  satisfactory. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  exposition  of 
much  significance,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  commer- 
cial, the  manufacturing,  the  agricultural,  and  the  nnning 
progress  of  a  section  of  the  country— a  vast  resourceful 
empire  in  itself. 

The  opening -day  of  the  exposition,  June  1,  brouaht 
many  thousands  of  people  from  the  regions  roundabout, 
as  well  as  a  liberal  proportion  of  Omaha's  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  inhabitants.  One  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  a  musket  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
to  look  out  over  the  great  court  on  the  opening-day  and 
see  the  assembled  thousands.  Reduced  rail  rates  have, 
and  will  have,  no  doubt,  their  influence  in  attracting  peo- 
ple,aside  from  the  genuine  beauty  of  the  exposition,  while 
nearly  one  hundred  national  conventions — medical,  hu- 
manitarian, religious,  ethical,  commercial,  and  the  like- 
will  add  their  thousands  to  the  throngs.  So,  take  it  all  in 
all,  Omaha  promises  to  have  her  hands  full  this  summer. 
The  exposition  closes  on  the  1st  of  November. 

The  exposition-grounds  are  easily  accessible  by  electric 
railway  from  the  downtown  part  of  the  city. 

Taking  advantage  of  experiences  in  electrical  effects 
produced  at  other  expositions,  the  managers  of  this  de- 
partment have  provided  an  admirable  display,  both  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  buildings  with  innumerable  lights 
and  in  producing  novel  and  striking  effects  in  the  foun- 
tain immediately  in  front  of  the  Government  Building  at 
the  western  end  of  the  ground. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an 
exposition  as  this  in  illustrating  to  the  nation* at  large  the 
immense  resources  of  the  region  which  lies  in  the' great 
Mississippi  basin  and  contiguous  to  it.  The  railroad 
trains,  which  these  weeks  past  have  been  entering  the 
grounds,  and  stopping  now  at  one,  now  at  another,  great 
building  to  unload  immense  boxes  of  exhibits,  have 
brought  their  freightage  from  many  States  and  from  a 
vast  region  of  country.  These  exhibits  of  the  mining,  the 
manufacturing,  the  agriculture,  the  forestry,  the  horticult- 
ure, the  commerce,  the  business  of  this  vast  region,  from 
the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  not  mere  ad- 
vertising dodges.  The  States  themselves,  through  appro- 
priations, have  provided  the  funds  to  show  to  the  world 
the  best  of  the  material  resources  of  their  commonwealths; 
and  while  art  and  music  and  all  phases  of  the  aesthetic 
have  not  been  neglected,  it  is  perhaps  this  fine  panorama 
of  the  material  West  which  is  here  afforded  that  most  will 
interest.  Cast  in  a  different  figure,  this  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  is  an  epitome  of  the  wealth— and  not  only  of 
the  wealth,  but  of  the  progress  — of  the  great  central 
region  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition  put 
the  progress  of  the  region  in  a  nutshell  when  he  made 
note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  land  where  only  fifty  years 
auo  the  Indians  wandered  at  will,  there  are  now  22,000,- 
000  people,  with  an  aggregated  wealth  of  twenty-two  bill- 
ions of  dollars. 

In  the  telegram  which  President  McKinley  sent  to  the 
exposition,  after  setting  in  motion  its  machinery,  he  paid 
a  tribute,  for  which  the  success  of  this  exposition  will 
give  warrant,  when  he  said  that  nowhere  have  the  uncon- 
querable determination,  the  self-reliant  strength,  and  the 
sturdy  manhood  of  American  citizenship  been  more  for- 
cibly illustrated  than  in  the  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  region  this  exposition  exploits. 
The  officers  of  this  Trans-Mississippi  Fair  are: 
Gordon  AY.  Wattles,  president;  Alvin  Saunders,  resi- 
dent vice-president;  Herman  Kountze,  treasurer;  John  A. 
Wakefield,  secretary;  Major  T.  S.  Clarkson,  general  man- 
ager, with  an  executive  committee  of  seven,  and  vice-pres- 
idents for  each  of  the  twenty-four  Trans-Mississippi  States. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  exposition  was  laid  on  Arbor 
day,  1897,  so  that  the  vast  enterprise  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  a  year's  time.  Many  of  the  States  of  the  region  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  exposition  in  the  way  of  suit- 
able buildings, while  the  general  government  appropriates 
$200,000  for  its  building,  and  in  it  has  placed  exhibits  of 
great  interest.  The  government  has  also  taken  official 
notice  of  the  exposition  in  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  post- 
age-stamps, from  one  cent  to  $2,  inclusive,  commemora- 
tive of  the  event.  Over  three  hundred  million  of  these 
stamps  were  ordered  for  the  first  instalment.  The  designs 
on  the  stamps  are  appropriate  to  the  great  West  and  its 
progress,  illustrating  phases  of  pioneer  life. 

The  stamps  were  to  have  been  ready  for  distribution 
June  1,  but  the  issuance  was  delayed  a  few^  days. 

Much  that  is  of  particular  rather  than  general  interest 
in  the  many  features  of  this  exposition  must  be  reservedi 
for  future  consideration.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Fair  ap- 
pears to  be  more  important  than  it  promised  to  be— an  ex- 
position of  wide  scope  and  value.        W.  S.  Harwood. 
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IT  was  our  duty  to  inspect  and  admire  eiitbnsiasticany 
the  magnificent  caihedrals  in  the  large  towns  in  our 
path;  but  we  soon  discovered  so  mucli  of  rare  archi- 
tectural beauty  in  little  places  not  even  mentioned 
by  guide-books  that  we  finished  by  regarding  one  cailie- 
dral  more  or  less  as  of  slight  importance  compared  with 
tiie  great  pleasure  of  discovering  in  nearly  every  village 
n^maiiis  of  architectural  greatness  apparently  forgotten  by 
I  he  searchers  of  to-day.  Burgos  has  one  of  the  most  fa*^- 
mous  cathedrals  in  Europe;  yet  I  must  confess  that  the 
thing  about  it  which  has  hooked  itself  most  firmlv  in  my 
memory  is  the  notice  in  big  black  letters  on  its  wall  that 
boys  must  not  use  it  for  their  game  of  handball,  or  pelota. 
This  game  is  so  popular  to-day  that  one  may  almost  say 
that  the  Spani;ird's  rule  is,  "when  in  doubt,  play  pelota.^' 
It  is  analagous  to  baseball  in  America.  In  my  time, 
wherever  two  boys  met  out  of  school-hours  one  of  tliem 
was  sure  to  produce  a  ball  and  commence  a  game  of 
'*  pass,"  and  if  three  appeared,  then  it  became  a  game  of 
''one  old  cat,"  and  so  on  up  to  a  full  game  of  baseball. 
In  tin's  way  we  found  pelota  the  game  for  all  Spain,  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediteri-anean.  In  the  northern 
provinces  we  rarely  discovered  a  village  so  small  that  it 
did  not  have  a  court  for  pelota,  even  tliough  it  might  not 
be  paved  wiih  asphalt  or  stone,  and  could  not  aiford  a 
roof  of  glass  as  in  Madrid.  The  little  boys  we  met  were 
usually  tossing  pelota-balls,  in  poor  imitation  of  the  real 
game,  and  if  we  entered  a  village  in  the  hours  when  men 
were  at  leisure  we  were  apt  to  find  the  main  street  occu- 
pied by  a  practice  at  ball-tossing. 

The  interior  high  plateau  of  Spain  has  been  described 
as  a  bleak  desert  by  many  writers,  but  to  me  it  appealed 
most  sympathetically.  There  are  vast  expanses  limited 
only  by  snow  mountains  in  the  far-away  distance.  Bur- 
gos itself  is  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  com- 
monly said  to  enjoy  a  climate  made  up  of  nine  months 
winter  and  three  of  hell.  Snow  is  often  found  there  in 
June,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  heat  of  Arizona. 
There  are  people  wiio  dislike  such  a  climate— -I  am  not 
one  of  them.  The  cold  nights  and  blistering  hot  days  of 
our  run  across  this  great  Spanish  desert  were  to  me  most 
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delightful;  they  reminded  me  of  happy  cowboy  days  in 
Colorado;  they  made  me  homesick.  Great  herds  of  cattle 
were  passed,  and  vaqueros  who  looked  as  though  trans- 
planted from  southern  California.  The  arroyos,  or  deep 
ragged  ditches  cut  by  the  rain-water,  lent  further  simili- 
tude to  this  American  picture.  Indeed,  I  was  made  to 
feel  frequently  on  this  journey  that  many  things  in  Spain 
which  seem  very  strange  to  a" German  or  an  Englishman 
would,  on  the  contrary,  appear  homelike  to  an  American 
familiar  with  our  States  of  Spanish  origin.  Perhaps  the 
hospitality  to  the  stranger  which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature 
of  the  true  Western  American  is,  after  all,  of  Spanish  in- 
heritance—it is  certainly  not  a  peculiarity  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

For  instance,  w^e  had  an  accident  to  one  of  our  bikes  on 
the  road  beyond  Burgos,  and  trudged  along  in  search  of 
the  nearest  village,  where  we  might  get  something  to  eat 
and  learn  something  about  the  facilities  of  reaching  Val- 
ladolid  for  the  sake  of  the  repair  shop  which  we  had 
learned  to  expect  there.  The  nearest  place  was  called 
Quintana,  a  little  village  without  even  an  inn.  The  wo- 
men of  the  place  were  seated  on  chairs  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  sewing  and  gossiping,  evidently  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  highways  were 
not  for  wheeled  vehicles;  and  as  for  pack-animals,  they 
could  take  tiieir  way  round  them.  Just  before  the  vil- 
lage, we  pass(?il  the  good  word  with  an  official  in  charge 
of  some  road-repairing,  and  asked  him  where  we  might 
get  something  to  eat,  as  we  had  had  nothing  since  our 
morning  cofTee  save' a  bit  of  dry  bread,  some  nuts,  and 
wine.  He  at  once  df^j^ped  his  w^ork  for  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  upon  us,  and  Impi  us  to  a  house  with  no  outward 
sign  of  being  aught  el^e-'than  a  peasant's  dwelling.  He 
explained  that  Quintana wjis  not  grand  enough  for  an 
inn,  that  travellers  rarely  passed  that  way,  and  that  there- 
fore the  posada,  or  wine-shop,  did  not  show  a  sign-board 
merely  for  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  We  entered 
the  little  house,  and  found  the  first  room  made  up  chiefly 
of  a  big  fireplace  without  a  Are,  and  in  one  corner  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  skins  of  wine.  In  the  only  other  room 
of  the  house  was  a  woman  ironing  the  shirt  of  her  hus- 
band; for  to-morrow  was  a  saint's  day,  and  therefore  on 
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the  eve  thereof  he  was  doing  without  his  shirt  in  order 
that  he  might  show  due  honor  to  the  holy-day.  The 
seiiora  had  other  w^ash  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,'^  the  dav 
was  waning,  and  she  was  visibly  pressed  for  time.  We 
asked  for  a  good  hot  dinner,  but  were  told  that  she  had 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine.  I  asked  for  meat.  She  had 
none,  and  obviously  had  no  mind  to  interrupt  her  work  to 
cook  us  anything.  She  went  on  ironing  vigorously,  while 
I  unfolded  to  her  our  state  of  destitution,  the  smashing 
of  our  bicycle  far  from  home  in  a  strange  country. 
Having  got  thus  far  with  material  enough  for  her  to 
ponder  upon  in  my  absence,  I  went  out  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent lieadquarters  in  all  such  small  places— the  house 
wherein  lived  two  gendarmes  who  patrol  the  roads  of 
the  neighborhood.  Here  I  inquired  if  I  could  buy  some 
meat. 

Of  course  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  shop  of  any 
kind  in  the  place,  let  alone  a  butcher  shop;  but  at  once 
an  obliging  citizen  escorted  me  to  the  house  of  a  villager 
who  might,  he  said,  accommodate  me.  The  villager  was 
not  at  home,  but  his  wife  interrupted  the  nursing^ of  her 
infant  to  w^ait  upon  me.  She  got  a  huge  key,  a"nd  with 
the  babe  in  her  arms  and  several  children  at  her  heels, 
showed  the  way  to  an  out-house,  in  which  was  hung  a 
goodly  section  of  an  ox.  I  was  too  much  interested  in 
procuring  a  square  meal  to  question  her  as  to  liow  this 
co-operative  butchering  arrangement  w^as  managed.  I 
accepted  and  paid  for  cheerfully  several  pounds  of  juicy 
tenderloin,  and  ran  with  it  back  to  the  lady  at  the  iron- 
ing-board. Her  soft  heart  must  have  been  "moved  some- 
what by  my  recital,  for  when  I  returned  with  the  meat 
she  had  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  us  a  soup  by  six 
o'clock.  And  what  a  soup  it  w^as  !— full  of  unexpected 
and  delicious  little  bits  of  herbs,  and  garlic  of  course,  and 
cuts  of  crust,  and  seasoning  to  perfection— the  wiiole'rich 
in  the  strength  imparted  by  the  generous  allowance  of 
meat.  The  most  expensive  restaurants  of  London  or  New 
York  could  not  have  matched  that  soup  served  in  a  peasant's 
house  of  Spain,  in  a  room  the  whole  furniture  of  which 
would  not  have  fetched  three  dollars  at  auction.  But  that 
was  not  all;  the  good  lady  had  more  than  kept  her  word. 
Tlie  next  course  was  made  up  of  boiled  beef  with  deli- 
cious Saratoga  potatoes.  This  was  followed  by  an  ome- 
let, or  tortilla,  that  was  w^orthy  of  an  artist  in  cookery, 
and  to  wind  up  we  w^ere  offered  excellent  cheese,  follow- 
ed by  oranges  and  cafe  noir.     The  whole  meal  cost  us 


about  sixteen  cents  each.  We  left  our  hostess,  praying 
that  in  our  years  to  come  we  might  have  to  eat  no  vvorse 
dinners  than  such  as  were  furnished  us  by  tlie  least  prom- 
ising villages  in  Spain. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  that  night  a  train  to 
Valladolid,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  more  than 
one  train  a  day.  There  was  no  place  in  Quintjuia  where 
we  could  have  spent  a  comfortable  night,  and  we  there- 
fore made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  hurrying  on  by  rail  to 
the  next  place  promising  a  repair  shop." 

The  third-class  carriage  into  which  we  climbed  was 
pretty  full,  and  I  found  myself  at  close  qiiarters  with  two 
intelligent  men,  one  from  Burgos  and  the  other  from  Val- 
ladolid. In  the  corner  opposite  sat  a  rather  dispirited 
young  man  of  about  twenty,  though  he  looked  a  mere 
boy.  He  wore  nothing  but  a  tropical  suit  of  blue  and 
white  striped  cotton,  with  a  round  cap  on  his  Ijead  similar 
to  the  forage-cap  of  the  German  army.  His  face  spoke 
distinctly  of  sw\amp  fever,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when 
my  neighbor  told  me  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  inva- 
lided home  from  Cuba.  It  was  commencing  to  freeze  out- 
of-doors;  for  on  the  table-lands  of  Spain  Marcli  is  a  win- 
ter month,  in  spite  of  a  hot  sun  at  noon.  We  found  ice 
every  morning  on  llie  pools  that  w^e  passed.  Packed 
closely  as  we  were,  with  our  overcoats,  we  were  none  too 
warm,  yet  there  sat  a  poor  devil  of  a  soldier  in  something 
no  warmer  than  my  summer  under- clothing,  while  his 
own  blood  was  impoverished  by  a  disease  which  makes 
one  peculiarly  sensitive  to  chills.  The  fellow  had  neither 
overcoat  nor  blanket,  and  I  asked  my  companion  if  the 
government  did  not  provide  him  with  necessary  clothing. 

He  received  my  naive  remark  with  an  expression  of 
great  scorn.  "Government?"  said  lie.  "  What  does  the 
government  care  whether  we  live  or  die?"  Then  he  went 
on  to  tell  me  that  lie  had  already  served  his  term  in  the 
ranks,  and  that  his  brother  had  come  home  from  Cuba 
with  a  bullet  wound  through  his  hand,  wiiich  had  neces- 
sitated amputation  above  the  wtist. 

What  interested  me  particularly  about  this  man's  talk 
was  not  so  much  the  hearing  of  a  stray  individual  opin- 
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ion  as  to  find  that  all  his  w^ords,  addressed  to  a  stranger 
like  myself,  w^ere  spoken  witliout  reserve  to  all  within 
range  of  his  voice,  and  w^ere  listened  to  not  merely  with- 
out protest,  but  rather  with  signs  of  approval.  My  neigh- 
bor on  the  other  side  said,  "We  are  all  Republicans 
here,"  and  with  this  he  waved  his  hand  over  the  fifty-odd 
fellow-travellers  about  us.  I  could  not  but  think, as"^  I  sat 
in  this  gathering  of  men  accidentally  thrown  together, that, 
after  all,  there  must  be  something  of  a  public  sentiment  in 
this  country,  if  the  military  authorities  would  only  seek 
for  it  in  the  manner  I  am  now  indicating  to  them. 

Our  shivering  little  warrior  from  Cuba  soon  left  us  to 
change  on  to  a  branch  line,  and  to  suffer  still  more  from 
the  cold  as  the  night  wore  on.  Those  he  left  behind  in 
the  car  expressed  anew  their  sorrow  for  his  pitiful  con- 
dition. They  did  so,  however,  after  the  manner  of  fatal- 
ists who  do  not  expect  much  immediate  improvement  as 
the  result  of  prayers  or  protests.  Tlieir  tone  was  that  of 
New-Yorkers  who  daily  curse  the  crowding  on  the  ele- 
vated railways  or  the  struggling  suffering  of  our  horses 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  stages  and  the  cross  town  cars.  We 
protest,  as  did  my  Spanish  fellow-travellers  on  the  way 
to  Valladolid,  from  a  generous  impulse,  let  us  admit,  but 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  The  Span- 
ish character  of  to-day  is  the  product  of  three  centuries 
full  of  political  wrongs  committed  against  a  nohle  people 
by  a  crafty  and  cruel  priesthood.  The  armv  and  the  King 
have  usually  been  mere  organs  of  the  Church;  and  though 
to-day  both  Church  and  Crown  cease  to  command  the  re- 
spect they  did  in  the  past,  yet  they  have  so  thoroughly  in- 
capacitated the  people  for  organization  that  a  republic  in 
Spam  to-day  would  be  almost  as  anomalous  as  was  the 
republic  m  the  Germany  of  1848  or  the  France  of 
1789. 

I  shall  soon  have  to  tell  of  Spanish  public  opinion  in 
iMadrid,  amongst  people  with  their  fingers  constantly  on 
the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Looking  back,"^  however,  over  the 
whole  field  of  my  talks  with  people  of  many  ways  of 
thmking,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  those  who  told  me 
t^lie  most  political  truth  were  those  who  spoke  to  me  as 
did  these  men  of  the  people  in  the  publicity  of  a  third- 
class  raihvay  carriaare. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 

TFIE    LUBBER   FIEND's    RETURN. 

ALL  these  things  had  overpast  so  quickly  that  when 
Helene  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  Red 
^  Tower  it  seemed  to  both  of  us  that  we  dreamed. 
We  sat  on  the  low  window-seat  of  the  old  room, 
hand  in  hand.  The  shouts  of  the  people  came  up  to  us 
from  the  square.  We  heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers, 
who  cheered  us  as  they  passed  to  and  fro.  Being  at  last 
alone,  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  we  could  not 
believe  in  our  own  happiness. 

"  My  wife!"  I  said,  in  another  fashion  than  I  had  said 
it  on  the  scnffold. 

"  My  liusband!"  answered  Helene,  looking  up  at  me. 
But,  I  think,  for  all  that  we  realized  of  the  truth,  we 
mio;ht  as  well  have  called  each  other  King  and  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

We  had  been  conducted  with  honor  to  the  Red  Tower. 
For  since  it  was  in  virtue  of  my  hereditary  office  that  I 
had  ol)tained  the  great  deliverance,  I  dared  for  the  present 
seeli'tio  other  dwelling-place.  For  Helene's  sake  I  should 
have  felt  safer  elsewhere.  Besides,  desperate  and  full  of 
baffled  hatred  as  I  knew  Duke  Otho  to  be,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  wouhl  dare  to  molest  us — for  some  time  at 
least.  The  rage  of  the  people,  their  unbounded  jubilation 
at  the  deliverance  of  their  Saint  Helena  from  the  jaws  of 
death  on  the  very  scaffold,  were  too  recent  to  be  trifled 
with  by  a  prince  so  insecure  in  his  ducal  seat  as  Oiho  of 
the  Wolf  mark. 

So  that  1  thought  we  might  at  least  be  safe  enough  till 
my  good  fellows  of  Plassenburg,  with  the  Prince  at  their 
head,  should  be  hammering  at  the  gntes  of  Thorn. 

To  us,  thus  sitting  hand  in  hand,  there  entered  tlie 
Bishop  Peter. 

"H;iil!"  he  said,  blandly,  and  in  his  grandest  manner, 
as  we  knelt  for  his  benediction.  "Hail,  bride  and  bride- 
groom! God  has  been  good  to  you  this  day.  Bishop 
Peter,  the  least  of  His  servants,  greets  you  well.  May 
you  have  long  life  and  prosperity  unfailing." 
I  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  words. 
"The  folk  of  the  city  are  full  of  joy,"  he  said.  "I 
think  they  would  almost  proclaim  you  Duke  to-day." 

"I  desire  no  such  perilous  honor,"  I  replied,  smiling. 
"  It  were  an  ill  omen  to  have  a  Duke  habited  all  in  red." 

"It  is  your  marriage  dress,  Hugo!"  said  Helene.  "I 
will  not  have  you  speak  against  it." 

Ever  since  the  strain  of  the  scaffold,  she  had  not  once 
broken  down  nor  wept,  but  only  desired  to  sit  very  close 
beside  me,  touching  me  sometimes,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
I  was  real.  Deliverance  had  been  too  great  and  sudden, 
and  that  which  had  come  so  near  to  us  both — death  and 
the  Beyond — had  left  a  bitter  spray  on  our  lips. 

"  And  what  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde?"  I  asked  the  Bishop. 
^<)\v  the  Bishop  Peter  was  a  good  man,  but,  like  many 
of  his  brethren,  a  lover  of  great  swelling  words. 

"The  Lady  Ysolinde,"  he  said,  "by  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  the  city  guard,  was  placed  in  a  litter  and  de- 
ported, jdl  unconscious  as  she  was,  to  her  father's  house  in 
the  Weiss  Tho?-,  where  she  still  remains.  But  her  most 
seasonable  extract  from  the  laws  of  the  Wolfmark,  winch 
so  opportunely  saved  the  life  of  your  fair  wife,  and  led  to 
this  present  happy  consummatir)n,  I  have  here  by  me." 

And  with  that  the  Bishop  drew  the  rolled  parchment 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me,  with  all  the  original 
*  Besjuti  in  Hakpkr's  Wkkkly  No.  2141. 


seals  depending  from  it.  1  had  small  gift  for  the  deci- 
phering of  such  ancient  documents,  being  only  skilled  in 
the  common  script  of  the  day,  and  not  over-well  in  that. 
So  tiiat  I  had  to  depend  upon  the  offices  of  Bi-^hop  Peter 
for  the  interpretation. 

"I  think,"  said  Bishop  Peter,  after  he  had  finished 
reading  it  over,  "that  this  document  had  best  remain  in 
my  own  possession.  It  may  be  safer  under  the  seal  and 
protection  of  the  Church — even  as,  to  speak  truth,  you 
and  your  wife  would  be.  I  am  a  plain  man-—"  the  Bishop 
continued  after  a  pause,  "but  remember  that  there  is  ever 
a  place  of  refuge  at  the  palace — and  one  wdiich  even  Duke 
Otho  is  not  likely  to  violate,  remembering  the  experiences 
of  his  predecessor,  Duke  Casimir,  when  he  crossed  his 
sw^ord  against  the  crozier  of  this  unworthy  servant  of 
Holy  ChurclL" 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  I.  "I  would  that  it  were  possible 
to  avail  myself  of  yoiu*  all  too  generous  offer.  But  it 
will  be  n(?cessary  to  abide  at  least  this  one  night  in  tiie 
R^'d  Tower." 

"  Ah!"  he  said.      "  Why  this  night?" 

"Great  things  may  happen  thisjnght,  my  Lord  Bishop!'' 
said  I,  and  glanced  signiticautly  in  the  direction  of  Plas- 
senburg. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  Bishop  again.  "  So,  then,  the  power  of 
Holy  Cliurch  may  not  be  the  only  restraint  upon  Duke 
Otho  by  to-morrow  at  this  time!" 

And  calling  his  attendants,  the  suave  and  far-seeing  prel- 
ate made  his  way  with  gravity  and  reverend  ceremony 
down  the  streets  of  Thorn  in  the  direction  of  his  palace. 

So,  bit  by  bit,  the  long  day  passed  away,  and  I  thought 
it  woidd  never  end.  For  Helene  and  I  sat  and  waited 
for  that  which  might  happen,  with  beating  and  anxious 
hearts.  Ofttimes  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  Red  Tower,  and 
sometimes  it  seemed  that  I  could  see  a  moving  cloud  of 
dust,  and  sometimes  a  flurry  of  startled  cattle  afar  on  the 
horizon.  But  till  dusk  there  came  no  better  evidence 
that  the  lads  of  Plassenburg  were  coming  to  our  rescue 
and  to  the  deliverance  of  the  down-trodden  city  of  Thorn. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  still  encamped  in  the 
great  square.  There  was  also  a  constant  swarming  and 
mustering  of  men  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Wolfsberg. 
Duke  Otho  had  ceitainly  enough  men  to  make  a  creditable 
resistance.  True,  they  were  free  companions,  and  without 
other  loyalty  than  that  which  tijey  owed  to  their  pay- 
master. 

And  beneath  all  lay  the  city,  rebellious  and  turbulent 
to  the  core,  the  merelnints  lf)nging  for  unhampered  rights 
of  tnide  and  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
their  lai)ors,  the  craftsmen  claiming  freedom  to  work  in 
their  guilds  withoat  a  payment  of  labor-bond  tithes  to  the 
Duke','and  especially  without  the  fear  of  being  snatched 
away  at  any  moment  from  their  benches  and  looms  to 
join  in  his  forays  and  incursions. 

Towards  the  gloaming  I  had  come  down  from  the  roof 
of  the  tower,  and  was  standing  gloomy  and  little  like  a 
bridegroom  at  the  little  window \vhence  I  had  so  often 
looked  down  upon  the  playing  chihlren  of  Thorn.  Sud- 
denly a  great  hand  was  reached  up  from  the  pavement,  a 
folded  paper  was  thrust  in  at  tiie  window,  and  I  saw  the 
face  of  the  Lubber  Fiend  looking  up  at  me  from  tlie  street 
below. 

"Come  up  hither,  good  Jan,"  I  cried  to  him.  "I  will 
run  and  open  tlie  gate!" 

But  the  Lubber  Fiend  only  shook  his  head,  till  his  ears 
flapped  like  burdocks  in  the  wind  by  the  wood  edges. 


"Jan  will  come  none  within  that  gate  to  tell  where  I 
have  been,"  he  said.  "Jan  is  a  fool,  but  he  knows  better 
than  that." 

"  And  where  have  you  been?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

Jan  the  Lubber  Fiend  stood  on  his  tiptoes  and  whis- 
pered up  to  me,  with  his  elbows  on  the  sill, 

"  You  are  sure  the  Duke  is  not  behind  you?" 

"  There  is  none  here— except  m}^  wife,"  I  said,  smiling. 
And  I  liked  speaking  the  word. 

"  I  have  seen  the  great  Prince,"  said  Jan,  nodding  and 
smiling  mysteriously,  "and  he  is  coming;  but  not  by  him- 
self. ^Jliere  are  such  a  peck  of  mad  fellows  out  there! 
There  will  not  be  nmch  to  eat  in  I'liorn  when  they  all 
come  in.  Better  make  a  good  dinner  to-day,  that  is  my 
advice  to  you.  And  I  was  bid  to  tell  you  th;U  when  all 
was  ready  for  their  coming  a  tire  is  to  be  lighted,  and 
then  the  Prince  will  come  to  the  gates." 

I  longed  much  to  hear  more  of  his  adventures,  but 
neither  love  nor  money  would  induce  the  thrice  cautious 
Jan  to  set  a  foot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Red  Tower. 

"I  will  light  a  bonfire  when  it  is  dark  at  the  White 
Gate,"  he  said.  "I  know  what  will  make  a  raie  blaze. 
And  the  Prince  cannot  come  too  soon." 

So  indeed  I  thought  also,  as  I  looked  out  and  savv  the 
swai-ms  of  the  Duke  Otho's  men  in  the  courtyard  and 
about  the  square,  and  reflected  on  our  helplessness  heie  in 
the  Red  Tower,  within  the  defenced  precincts  of  the 
Wolfsberg. 

CHAPTER    LIV. 
THE    CROWNING    OF    Dl'KK    OTHO. 

But  at  long  and  last  the  longest  day  comes  to  an  end. 
And  so  just  as  fast  as  on  any  conmion  day,  the  sun  at  last 
dropped  to  the  i'(]Q:(i  of  the  horizon  and  slowly  sank, 
leaving  a  lake  of  orange  color  behind. 

The  red  roofs  of  Thorn  grew  gray  with  purple  veins  of 
Jiadow  in  the  interstices  where  the  streets  lan,  or  rather 
burrowed.  Tlie  nightly  hum  of  the  city  began.  For, 
under  the  cruel  rule  of  the  wolves  of  the  Casile,  Thorn 
was  ever  busiest  in  the  night.  Indeed,  the  clnnding  of 
the  guard  had  become  a  business  well  understood  of  all 
the  citizens,  who  had  a  regular  code  of  sigruils  to  wain 
one  another  of  its  approach. 

Lights  wiid^ed  and  kindled  in  the  Wolfsberg  over  against 
me.  I  could  see  the  long  array  of  lighted  windows  where 
the  Duk(;  would  in  a  little  be  dining  w'ith  IMichael  Texel, 
Gerard  von  Sturm,  and  most  of  liis  other  intimates.  There 
beneath  were  tlie  stables  of  the  Black  Riders,  and  before 
them  men  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  with 
buckets  and  soldier  gear. 

I  wondered  if  the  Duke  had  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

So  soon  as  I  judged  it  safe  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  Red 
ToW'cr  and  unfolded  the  paper  which  Jan  the  Lul)ber 
Fiend  had  brought  me.  It  was  without  name  and  ad- 
dress or  signature,  and  read  as  follows: 

"To-night  we  shall  be  in  readiness.  When  the  time  is 
ripe  let  a  fire  be  lighted  upon  some  conspicuous  tower  or 
hiiih  place  of  the  city.     Then  we  will  come." 

Then  Helene,  being  lonely,  climbed  up  and  sat  down 
beside  me.     I  handed  her  the  ]}aper. 

"  'iV)-night  will  be  a  stormy  one  in  Thoi-n  and  the  Yv' olfs- 
berg,  little  one."  said  I.  "  I  fear  you  and  I  are  not  out  of 
the  wood  yet." 

The  Little  Playmate  read  the  h'tter  and  gave  it  back  to 
me.     I  tore  it  up,  and  let  the  wind  carry  away  the  pieces 
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one  by  one,  small,  like  dust,  so  that  scarce  one  letter  clave 
to  another. 

Her  hand  stole  into  mine. 

"All!"  she  sighed,  "I  am  beginning  to  believe  in  it 
now.  To-niuht  may  be  as  dangerous  as  tiie  yestreen. 
But  at  least  we  are  together,  never  to  be  separated.  And 
to  us  two  that  means  all." 

It  was  a  strange  marriage  night,  this  of  ours— thus  to 
sit  on  the  roof  of  the  Tower,  under  the  iron  beacon  which 
had  been  placed  there  in  my  grandfather's  time,  and  listen 
to  the  hum  and  murmur  of  the  city,  straining  our  eyes 
meatiwhile  through  the  darkness  to  catch  the  spear-glint 
of  the  nrmy  of  the  Prince. 

"If  they  do  not  come  by  midnight,  or  if  Jan  Lubber 
Fiend  does  not  light  his  lire  by  the  White  Gate,  we  must 
e'eu  risk  it  and  light  this  one  here  on  the  Red  '1  ower." 

So  the  night  passed  on  till  it  w^ms  about  eleven,  or  it 
miglit  be  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  later.  Then  all  suddenly  I 
saw  a  little  crowd  of  men  disengage  themselves  from  that 
private  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  judgment  by  which,  on 
the  day  of  the  trial,  Dessauer  and  1  had  entered.  They 
made  straight  towards  the  Red  Tower,  at  a  quick  run. 

"  Dear  love,"  said  1  to  Helene,  "see  yonder!  Be  ready 
to  light  the  beacon.  I  fear  me  much  that  our  time  has 
come  to  fight  for  life." 

"Kiss  me,  then,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  be  ready  for  all 
that  may  be.  At  w^orst  we  can  die  together,  true  husband 
and  true  wife." 

Presently  there  came  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  Red  Tower.  I  crouched  on  the  stairs  behind  and  lis- 
tened intently.     I  could  hear  the  breathing  of  several  men. 

"He  is  surely  within,"  said  a  voice.  "The  Tower  has 
been  watched  every  moment  of  the  day." 

Again  came  the  loud  knocking. 

"Open— in  the  name  of  the  Duke!"  cried  the  voice. 
And  the  door  was  rattled. fiercely  against  its  fastenings. 

But  I  knew  well  enough  that'^it  could  hold  against  any 
force  of  unassisted  men.  For  my  father  had  ever  taken 
a  special  pride  in  the  bars  and  defences  of  the  single  door 
which  led  into  his  nuich-threatened  residence. 

So  I  crouched  in  the  dark  of  the  stairs  and  listened 
with  yet  more  quivering  intentness.  Presenily  I  could 
hear  shoulders  set  to  the  iron -studded  surface,  and  a 
voice  counted,  softly,  "  One— two— three— and  a  heave!" 
]5ut  though  I  discerned  the  laboring  of  the  men  straining 
Ihem'^elves  with  all  iheir  might,  they  miuht  as  well  have 
pushed  at  the  rough-harled  wall  of  the  Wolfsherg. 

"  It  will  not  do,'"  I  heard  one  say  at  last.  "  We  cannot 
succeed  thus.  Bring  the  powder-bag,  and  prep:ue  the 
fuse!" 

So  then  I  knew  indeed  that  our  time  was  at  hand.  I 
mounted  the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  till  I  came  to  the  room 
where  llelene  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  dark. 

"Fire  the  beacon  on  the  Tower!"  I  bade  her.  "Our 
enemies  are  upon  us!" 

"And  after  that  may  I  come  to  you.  Hugo?"  she  said. 

"Nay,  little  one,  it  is  better  that  you  bide  on  the  roof 
and  see  that  the  beacon  burns.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
tow^  and  oil  in  the  niche  by  the  stair-head." 

I  could  hear  Helene  give  vent  to  a  little  sigh.     But  she 


obeyed  instantly,  and   her  feet  went   pattering   up   the 
stairs. 

Then  I  w^aited  for  the  explosion,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  come.  I  had  my  dagger  in  my  belt,  but  of 
pure  instinct  my  right  hand  seized  the  Red  Axe.  I  had 
more  skill  of  that  than  any  other  weapon,  and  as  I  had 
cast  it  down  when  they  brought  us  in  from  the  scaffold 
that  morning,  it  lay  ready  to  my  hand. 

So  1  waited  at  the  stair-head,  and  watched  keenly  the 
narrow  passage  up  which  the  men  must  come  one  by 
one.  I  measured  my  distance  with  the  axe-handle,  and 
made  a  trial  sw^eep  or  tw^o,  so  that  I  might  be  sure  of 
clearing  the  stones  on  either  side.  1  could  not  see  that 
there  would  be  much  difiictdty  in  holding  the  place  for  a 
while,  if  only  Prince  Karl  would  haste  him  and  come. 
For  to  me  the  game  of  breaking  heads  and  slicing  necks 
w^ould  be  easy  as  cracking  nuts  on  an  anvil— at  least  so 
lono-  as  they  would  come  singly. 

Presently  I  heard  the  roar  of  burning  fuel  above  me, 
and  immediately  after  a  cry  from  below.  Through  the 
narrow  stairway  lattice  I  could  see  the  uncertain  flicker 
of  flames  lighting  up  the  street.  Men  ran  backward  from 
the  open  square,  looking  up  as  tliey  ran.  So  by  that  I 
knew  that  Helene  had  done  her  work,  and  Avas  now  watch- 
ing the  burning  beacon  as  the  flames  flicked  upwards  and 
clapped  their  fiery  palms. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
there  came  the  loud  report  of  the  explosion  beneath  the 
door  of  the  Red  Tower,  the  rumble  of  stones,  and  then  a 
larger  rush  of  men  to  see  what  had  been  effected. 

"  Now  for  it!"  I  thought,  as  I  gripped  the  Red  Axe. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so  soon.  The  iron  bars,  which  my 
father  had  engineered  so  that  they  sank  deep  into  the  wall 
on  either  side,  still  held  nobly,  and  I  heard  the  loud  voice 
crying  again  for  a  battering-ram.  The  soldiers  of  the  at- 
tacking party  went  scurrying  across  the  yard,  and  present- 
ly returned,  carrying  between  them  a  young  tree  cleared 
of  its  branches,  but  with  the  rough  bark  still  upon  it. 

Without,  in  the  square,  the  turmoil  increased,  and  the 
streets  echoed  with  shouting.  A  wild  hope  came  into  my 
heart  that  Prince  Karl  ha(l  not  awaited  the  summons  of 
the  beacon,  and  that  his  troops  were  already  in  tlie  streets 
of  Thorn.  But  ewn  as  the  thought  passed  through  my 
brain  I  knew  that  it  was  vain. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  that  in  the  town  the  general 
alarm  had  been  given,  for  the  trumpets  blew  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  Wolfsberu',  and  the  call  to  arms  resounded 
incessantly  in  the  court -yard.  I  doubted  not  also  that 
m;jny  a  stout  burgher  was  getting  him  under  arms,  and 
but  few  of  them  to  fight  for  the  Duke. 

Suddenly  the;  bars  of  the  door  jangled  on  the  stones 
under  the  swinging  blows  of  the  battering-ram.  I  heard 
feet  clatter  on  the  stair.  They  came  with  a  rush,  but  long 
ere  they  had  arrived  at  the  top  the  i^ace  slackened.  Oidv 
one  man  at  a  time  could  come  up  the  stairway,  and  it  is 
always  a  drag  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  an  assault  when  at 
least  two  cannot  go  together.  The  light  flickered  and 
filtered  in  from  the  streets,  and  the  reflected  glow  of  the 
bonfire  on  the  roof  made  the  stair-head  clear  as  a  lucid 
twilight. 


I  waited,  with  the  axe  swinging  loosely  in  one  hand. 
A  head  bobbed  up  clad  in  a  steel  cap.  But  as  the  unseen 
feet  propelled  it  upward,  the  Red  Axe  took  little  reck  of 
the  head.  Betwixt  the  steel  cup  and  the  rim  of  steel  of 
the  body  armor  appeared  a  gray  line  of  leather  jerkin  and 
a  thinner  white  line  of  neck.  The  Red  Axe  swung.  I 
bethought  me  that  it  was  a  bad  light  to  cut  off  calves' 
heads  in.  But  the  Red  Axe  made  no  mistake.  There 
was  not  even  a  groan— only  a  dull  thud  someway  under- 
neath, such  as  you  may  hear  when  tlic  children  of  the 
quarter  play  football  on  the  streets. 

Then   the  foremost  were  blocked  by  the  fallen  body, 
and  the  feet  of  the  men  behind  were  stayed  as  the  strange 
round  plaything  rebounded  among  them. 
"  Back!"  they  cried   who  weredn  front. 
"Forward!"  cried  those  who  were  hindmost  and  knew 
nothing. 

"Come,  men,  on  and  finish  it!"  cried  the  voice  which 
had  commanded  the  powder-flask  and  the  tree— the  voice 
which  I  now  knew  to  be  that  of  Duke  Otho  himself. 

But  the  kick-ball  argument  of  the  Red  Axe  was  mighti- 
Iv  (lisc(mraging  to  those  immediately  concerned,  and  as  I 
felt  the  muscles  of  my  right  arm  and  waited,  I  could  hear 
Otho  reasoning,  threatening,  coaxing,  all  in  vain.  Then 
his  tones  mounted  steadily  into  hot  anger.  He  reviled 
his  followers  for  dogs,  cowards,  curs  who  had  eaten  his 
bread  and  now  woufd  not  rid  him  of  his  enemies. 

"A  thousand  rix-dollars  to  the  man  who  kills  Hugo 
Gottfried,"  he  said.  "  But,  hear  ye,  save  the  girl 
alive!" 

Yet  not  a  man  would  first  attempt  the  hazard  of  the 
stair. 

"Knaves,  traitors,  curs!"  he  cried.  "Would  that  there 
were  so  much  as  a  true  man  among  you— but  there  is  not 
one  worth  s])itting  upon!" 

"  Cur  yourself!"  growled  a  man  somewhere  in  the  dark. 
"  You  have  most  at  stake  in  this.  Try  the  stair  yourself, 
if  you  are  so  brave.     We  will  follow  fast  enough!" 

"God  strike  me  dead  if  I  do  not!"  shouted  Otho;  "if  it 
were  only  to  shame  you  cowards." 
He  paused  to  prepare  his  weapons. 
"  F(;llow  me,  men!"  he  shouted  again;  "all  together!" 
Again  there  was  the  clatter  of  iron-shod  feet  on  the 
stone  steps  beneath  me. 

My  grip  on  the  Red  Axe  became  like  iron,  but  my  joints 
Avere  loose  and  swung  easily  as  a  flail  swinus. 
"  Welcome,  Otho  von  Reuss,"  I  cried.     "Ye  could  not  be 
crowned  without  the  death  of  Helene  my  wife.     Come  up 
hither  and  1  will  crown  thee  with  the  iron  crown." 

There,  at  last,  was  mine  enemy  at  the  turn  of  the  stair, 
]-ushing  furiously  upon  me,  sword  in  hand. 

"Traitor!"  he  cried,  and  his  sword  was  almost  at  my 
breast,  so  fast  he  came. 
"  Murderer!"  I  shouted. 

And  almost  ere  1  was  aware  the  Red  Axe  flashed  as  it 
swept  full  circle  with  scarce  n  pause,  as  it  took  the  head 
of  a  man  with  it  on  its  way. 

Otho  von  Reuss  was  crowned.  Helene,  the  Little  Play- 
mate, was  avenged. 

[to  ]{ic  continued.] 


J  )>  "  Puritan." 

THE    MONITORS    AT    SEA,  MAY   25. 
Drawn  by  Caulton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harpeu's  Weekly"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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I  iiAYE  just  returneci  from  tlie  Abbey.  Mr.  GLid- 
stone's  funeral  was  stately  in  its  simplicity.  Except  for 
the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Lord  j\Iayor  of  London  and  the 
colored  garb  of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  the  service 
might  have  been  tliat  of  a  village  church.  The  effect 
of  the  three  thousand  voices  singing  "Rock  of  Ages" 
and  "O  God,  our  Help  in  Ages  Past"  was  magnificent. 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  supported  by  her  son,  and  little  Dorothy 
Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone's  grandchild,  presented  a  pathetic 
contrast.  I  was  present  in  the  Abbey  at  the  Jubilee  cel- 
ebration of  1887,  and  again  at  Lord  "Tennyson's  funeral. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  was  the  nation  represented 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  represented  to-day.  The  congre- 
gation was  a  miniature  or  microcosm  of  the  nation. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  laid  in  the  grave  among  the 
dead  men  who  ruled  England  before  him,  it  was  felt  that 
an  epoch  was  also  bqried  in  that  grave.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  Marshal,  was  charged  with  all  tlie 
arrangements  for  the  funeral.  He  has  worked  sixteen 
and  seventeen  hours  a  day,  and  with  signal  success. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  managed  or  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  ceremony  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  extravagant  and  indiscrim- 
inate language  of  the  last  week. 

No  one  w^ould  have  denounced  more  sternly  the  hyster- 
ical gush  with  which  we  have  been  flooded  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  The  papers  have  been  filled  with 
suggestions  by  which  the  memory  of  the  great  man  was 
to  be  honored.  A  w^alking  funeral  from  Cheshire  to 
London  was  one  of  them.     Such  poetry  has  appeared  as. 

From  the  Creator's  mouth  this  mandate  ran, 
Fill  me  the  measure  of  a  perfect  man. 

Descriptive  reporting  has  run  riot  over  the  details  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  long  illness,  his  death- bed,  the  funeral  prepar- 
ations, and  finally  the  obsequies  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  lying  in  state  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  West- 
minster Hall  recalls  the  fact  that  the  body  of  William 
Pitt  received  a  similar  honor  previous  to  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  ceremonies  followed  in  the 
case  of  Pitt  largely  formed  the  precedent  in  Mr,  Glad- 
stone's funeral  rites.  The  body  of  Pitt,  it  is  true,  lay  in 
the  Painted  Chamber  of  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster. 
This  chamber  was  a  survival  of  the  original  palace. 
Edward  the  Confessor  died  within  its  walls.  On  Thurs- 
day, February  20,  1806,  and  the  following  day,  60,000 
persons  visited  the  body  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  is 
not  yet  known  how  many  persons  have  passed  the  coffin 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  passing  yesterday  at  the 
rate  of  13,000  an  hour.  "Some  300,000  souls  gazed  on  it. 
Already  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  has  passed  into  the 
domain  of  history.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  judgment 
given  on  his  career  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  race 
tends  to  show  that  he  will  live  in  history  not  chiefly  for 
his  intellectual  attainments,  nor  in  the  purely  academical, 
least  of  all  in  the  political  sphere,  but  pre-eminently  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  moral  tone,  with  large  sympathies  for 
mankind,  although  destitute  of  knowledge  of  men.  This 
point  was  well  brought  out  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
who  wrote, 

We  spake  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen, 
How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind ; 

Knew  not  manlcind,  l)nt  keenly  knew  all  men  ; 
Knew  naught  of  men,  but  knew  and  loved  mankind. 

Lord  Houghton  was  referring  to  the  tw^o  great  political 
chiefs,  for  in  a  conversation  some  one  remarked  that,  if 
Lord  Beacon sfield  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  still  better  judge  of  mankind.  The  epi- 
gram w^as  applauded,  and  Houghton  put  it  into  the  above 
verse. 

The  extravagance  of  the  language  employed  about  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  certain  to  produce  a  natural  reaction.  Al- 
ready signs  of  it  are  not  wanting.  The  Newcastle  Chron- 
icle, to  whose  sympathies  with  Spain  reference  has  been 
made  in  a  former  letter  to  the  Weekly,  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  to  an  astonished  world  that 
JetTerson  Davis  had  made  a  nation.  This  celebrated 
utterance  was  made  at  Newcastle,  and  is  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  want  of  insight  in  affairs  out- 
side the  sphere  of  domestic  activities.  Critics  who  are 
honest  with  themselves  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  justice  can  be  done  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Our  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  wdth  Russia,  and 
in  Egypt  are  the  direct  results  of  the  great  man's  policy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  representative  figure  of  an  age 
which  but  yesterday  seemed  to  be  our  own.  To-da3^  as 
his  body  was  reverently  laid  among  the  ashes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  the  English-speaking  race,  we  perceive  that 
that  age  is  buried  with  him.  At  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  thoughtful  people,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  are 
the  critics  of  his  career  as  well  as  the  admirers  of  his 
character.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  persoinficatiou  and  the 
embodiment  of  his  epoch  and  his  countrymen.  His  cen- 
sors, therefore,  are  at  the  same  time  the  critics  of  this 
epoch  and  the  censors  of  this  nation. 

The  Queen's  messages  of  condolence  and  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  family  express  true  womanly 
feeling.  It  has  not,  however,  escaped  the  notice  of  on- 
lookers that  her  Majesty  has  not  marked  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  any  such  expression  of  affection  and 
esteem  as  that  with  which  she  distinguished  the  memory 
of  Lord  Bi^aconsrield.  On  April  19th,  1881,  the  QueeJi 
addressed  the  nation  through  the  Court  Circular  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  Queen  received  this  morning,  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in  whoin  her  Majesty  loses 
a  most  valuable  and  devoted  friend,  and  the  council  of 
the  nation  one  of  its  most  distinguished  statesmen." 
Nine  days  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  death, 
and  tlie  Queen  has  made  no  sign.  An  attempt  to  force 
\m)v  Majesty's  hand  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  buried  without  one  official  word  from 
the  Queen.*  It  would  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Ghulstone 

*  After  Mr.  While's  letter  was  posted  the  Queen  expressed  her 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  a  letter  in  which,  however,  no  trib- 
ute was  paid  or  trratitude  expressed  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesman- 
sliip.— Ed.  Wekkly. 


held  his  last  official  interview  with  his  sovereign.  The 
interview  took  place  at  Backingham  Palace  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Home- Rule  bill  bylhe  Lords.  'J'he  meeting 
is  understood  to  have  been  marked  by  the  expression  of 
strong  feeling  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to 
obtain  power  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  by 
the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  carry  the 
bill  through  the  Upper  House.  In  urging  his  point,  he 
addressed  her  Majesty  with  characteristic  vehemence.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  manner,  the  Queen  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  habitually  addressed  her  as  if  she  were  a  public 
meeting.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  however,  his  ve- 
hement nature  carried  him  farther  still.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  the  dangers  to  the  throne 
that  might  ensue  if  the  advice  tendered  by  him  were  not 
accepted.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  country,  and  determined  that  the 
nation  should  be  consulted  before  resorting  to  so  diastic 
a  measure  as  the  coercion  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the 
Queen  firmly  set  aside  her  Prime  Minister's  warnings,  and 
is  understood  to  have  declared  that  in  such  a  matter  as 
the  safet^y  of  the  throne  she  considered  herself  responsible, 
and  until  she  sought  advice  on  the  subject  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's anxieties  in  that  direction  need  not  be  expressed 
in  the  audience-chamber.  The  interview  is  said  to  have 
closed  not  without  tears  on  the  part  of  tlie  Queen;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  visibly  under  the  influence  of  strong  mental 
excitement.  That  the  Queen's  judgment  was  vindicated, 
and  her  good  sense  exhibited  for  the  hundredth  time,  was 
shown  by  the  result  of  the  elections.  An  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  constituencies  pronounced  against  the  home- 
rule  proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  thus  indicating  that  the 
Queen  had  read  the  heart  of  her  people  more  accurately 
than  had  her  aged  minister. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham  on  May  18  is 
described  to  me  by  one  wdio  accompanied  him  as  being 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  exhibitions  of  oratorical 
power  that  was  ever  heard.  My  friend's  enthusiasm 
was,  however,  damped  by  the  reception  of  the  speech  in 
the  press  next  morning.  The  Times  and  the  other  news- 
papers, it  is  true,  referred  to  it,  but  seemed  to  attach  no 
special  importance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  excursion  into 
the  domain  of  foreign  affairs.  Nor  did  they  seem  then  to 
regard  his  references  to  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  as  being  significant  of  more  than  gen- 
eral good-will  towards  the  United  States,  which  forms 
part  of  the  working  creed  of  British  statesmen.  In  forty- 
eight  hours,  however,  the  explosive  condition  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  w^as  indicated  by  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  utterances  in  foreign  countries.  It  excited 
politicians  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Christiania  to  Cape 
Town.  Some  critics  read  in  it  a  notice  to  France  that 
she  must  budge  on  the  Niger.  Others  discerned  in  it  a 
declaration  that  the  English-speaking  people  intended  to 
have  their  ow^n  way.  Others  again  saw  in  it  a  defiance 
to  Russia,  and  in  the  quotation  of  the  proverb  that  '*  He 
who  sups  with  the  devil  must  have  a  long  spoon  "  the  ex- 
pression of  rooted  hostility  towards  our  chief  rival  in 
Asia.  Taking  a  wdder  view%  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  mean  that  the  question  of  the  Par 
East  is  not  whether  this  port  is  to  be  open  or  that  prov- 
ince occupied  by  a  European  nation,  but  who  is  to  be 
master  in  Asia?  For  a  hundred  years  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  ruled  the  roost.  The  Slav  race  is  now  a  candidate 
for  the  first  place.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  therefore, 
is  most  accurately  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  who  is  to  be  master  in 
Asia  during  the  coming  century  is  less  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  writing  of  despatches  than  by  the 
exertion  of  force  —  still  the  dominant  factor  in  human 
affairs. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  whether  or  not  this  theory  be 
correct,  one  thing  is  certain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not 
been  repudiated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  still  continues  to 
hold  his  place  in  the  cal)inet.  Defiance  to  Russia  and 
the  proffer  of  a  working  friendship  with  tlie  United 
States  may  therefore  be  held  to  have  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  government.  The  celebration  of  the 
Queen's  birthday  at  Tampa  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  produced  a  deep  impression.  The 
demonstrations  of  the  United  States  troops  are  significant 
of  much,  especially  to  those  who  see  in  the  Spanish  war 
no  greater  issue  than  the  entry  of  the  American  govern- 
ment into  the  circle  of  European  powers.  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  international  affairs  is  being  shifted  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  must  unite  for 
common  objects  if  they  are  to  retain  the  position  now 
threatened  by  the  Slav  and  the  Latin  races.  To  empha- 
size this  fact  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  extreme  stress  on  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  ports  or  provinces,  but  of  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire.  If  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  be  formed  to  main- 
tain the  "open  door,"  it  will  be  founded  not  on  political 
convenience,  but  on  identity  of  material  interests  and 
racial  sentiment. 

I  have  recently  referred  to  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish-American  war  which  are  al- 
leged to.  exist  among  the  Irish  Nationalists.  In  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  a  paper  favorable  to  Iri.sh  Nationalist  aspira- 
tions, a  recent  article  ai)peared  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  conflict  of  view  in  tlie  Irish  party  betw^een  the  sym- 
pathizers with  Spain  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
had  been  suppressed  wdth  difficulty.  As  this  is  a  matter 
of  high  importance  in  the  development  of  the  political 
situation  at  home,  I  asked  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.  P.,  for  per- 
mission to  make  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject 
in  the  Weekly.  However  hostile  a  Unioidst  like  myself 
may  be  to  Mr.  Dillon's  avow^ed  political  aims,  it  is,  I  think, 
only  fair  to  record  the  conviction  held  by  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that  no  one  but  an  honest  man 
could  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Mayo.  The  ordinary  attractions  to  a  political  life  are 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  leader.  He 
is  not  likely  to  revive  any  serious  interest'in  the  home- 
rule  question  through  constitutional  efforts  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary arena.  These  things  being  so.  Americajis  know 
what  w^eight  may  be  attached  to  Mr.  Dillon's  oi)inions. 
Mr.  Dillon  tells  me  that,  so  far  from  the  seventy  -  one 
members  of  his  party  being  equally  divided,  on  a  resolu- 


tion of  sympathy  with  the  United  States  being  sul)mitted 
to  a  private  meeting  of  the  party,  there  was  but  one  dis- 
sentfent,  and  after  some  discussion  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion was  made  unanimous.  It  is  true  that  four  or  five 
others  have  expressed  academic  sympathy  with  Spain, 
but  this  affinity  with  the  couiurymen  of  Weyler  proceeds 
not  from  antipathy  to  the  American  people,  but  from  the 
traditional  connection  between  Ireland  and  Spain,  and 
the  sympathy  created  by  the  blending  of  some  of  the  best 
Irish  blood  with  the  Spanish  nobility.  The  Prendergasts, 
the  O'Donnells,  and  others  of  the  Irish  gentry  compelled 
to  flee  their  coiuitry  in  the  bad  old  days  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  now  form  part  of  the  flower  of  Spanish  chiv- 
alry. It  is  impossible  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  such  an 
association,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  Substantially,  ]Mr. 
Dillon  informs  me,  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  solid  for  the 
States,  and  if  there  be  a  few  members  of  the  party  per- 
sonally disinclined  to  conform  with  the  resolution  leferred 
to,  they  are  bound  by  the  rules  that  govern  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary oiganization  loyally  to  accept  the  decision  ar- 
rived at  as  binding  upon  them. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  leader  of  the  Parnellite 
party,  has  also  been  good  enough  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  facts  relating  to  the  allegation  of  Spanish  sym- 
pathy existing  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
representatives.  Mr.  Redmond  declares  that,  so  far  as  the 
Parnellites  are  concerned,  unanimitj^  prevails.  To  a  man 
they  are  for  the  United  States  and  against  Spain;  but,  he 
adds,  that  in  the  party  led  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  there  are 
a  few  Spanish  sympathizers.  As  this  statement  confirms 
that  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  leaders  that  the  friends  of 
Spain  are  putting  their  money  on  the  wn-ong  horse.  In 
the  course  of  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Redmond  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  situation  created  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  gathered  that  the  opinion  of  the  Par- 
nellite leader  is  that  the  air  will  now  be  cleared  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  question.  As  ^\v.  John  Redmond  deservedly 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  clear-headed,  and  possesses 
a  logical  mind,  the  following  opinion,  with  wdiich  I  thor- 
oughly agree,  deserves  attention.  ,,  The  Irish  leader  con- 
siders that  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  lead  to  the  open 
repudiation  of  home-ride  by  the  Liberal  party;  that  the 
Liberal  party,  or,  at  all  events,  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
in  touch  with  Lord  Rosebery,  will  publicly  shed  the  con- 
victions they  have  professed  during  the  last  twelve  years 
with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  old  and  unpopular,  and  his  views  on 
the  subject  are  not  of  signal  importance.  Lord  Rosebery, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  had  a  free  hand.  His  principal 
supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  alw^ays  caballing 
against  him,  and  his  belief  in  home-rule,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  partly  based  on  opportunism  and  partly  on  affection- 
ate reverence  for  3Ir.  Gladstone's  opinions.  Mr.  Red- 
mond, therefore,  believes  that  wdien  Lord  Rosebery 
returns  to  public  life,  an  event  that  cannot  much  longer 
be  delayed,  he  will  openly  abandon  the  Irish  alliance,  with 
the  approval  of  those  Liberals  who  for  a  dozen  years 
have  declared  on  every  platform  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  a  measure  once  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  never  removed  until  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  situation  thus  created,  if  Mr.  John  Redmond's 
prognostications  should  come  true,  will  be  that  the  Irish 
party  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  Liberals  and  the 
Unionists,  and  will  once  more  occupy  the  independent 
position  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  them  when  his 
conversion  to  the  cause  of  Irish  autonomy  happened  to 
coincide  with  his  researches  after  a  majority. 

Discontent  in  Ireland  and  the  failure  of  the  constitu- 
tional agitation  will  be  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
activities  of  the  physical  -  force  i^arty.  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, as  a  member  of  Parliameni,  does  not  take  part  in 
this  movement,  but,  as  an  honest  man,  he  admits  that  he 
does  not  disapprove  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  reading 
of  Irish  lustory  be  correct,  he  contends  that  at  no  time 
has  the  cause  of  Ireland  advanced  except  when  revolu- 
tionary energy  has  accompanied  and  supported  con- 
stitutional agitation  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
Prophecies  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  cause  their  own  ful- 
filment, especially  when  the  prophet  openly  sympathizes 
with  the  movement  he  predicts. 

As  the  principles  which  Mr.  Redmond  propagates 
and -embodies  are  more  widely  held  in  America  than  the 
nunrl)er  of  Mr.  Redmond's  followers  in  the  British  Par- 
liament would  lead  one  to  expect,  his  views  on  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance  are  not  without  importance.  He 
frankly  expresses  his  determination  to  do  what  he  can  to 
prevent  it  until  the  wants  of  Ireland  are  satisfied.  He 
does  not  believe  that  America  has  anything  to  gain  from 
a  good  understanding  with  Enghuid,  and  that  any  steps 
taken  to  bring  about  common'action  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  in  the  interests  of  England.  How 
far  Mr.  Redmond's  views  aie  colored  by  his  wishes  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  but  it  must  be  admitted  thai  Mr. 
Redmond  is  a  good  honest  hater  of  this  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  and  cordial  relations  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic is  an  aim  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  will  do 
his  utmost  to  frustrate.  To  speak  plainly,  ^Mr.. Redmond 
is  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  of  this  country.  In  the 
event  of  war  between  England  and  two  first-class  powers, 
not  only  his  sympathies,  but  his  aid,  would  be  given  to 
England's  enemies.  There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
outspoken  and  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  Parnellite 
leader.  Nevertheless,  time  is  on  our  side.  The  healing 
process  in  Ireland  has  begun.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted  by  any  vast  or  dramatic  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
establishment  of  good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Englatid  will  undoubtedly  dispose  the  people  and 
rulers  of  Britain  to  deal  with  Ireland  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  on  the  principle  of  equality.  The  Irish  ques- 
tion is,  after  all,  no  matter  of  mere  local  government  or  of 
sops  or  doles.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said,  an  im- 
perial question  of  the  highest  order.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  when  Admiral  Dewey's  guns  sunk  the  Spanish  ships 
at  their  moorings  in  Manila  harbor,  the  Irish  question  got 
"  a  lift  in  the  powder-cart."  In  other  words,  the  identity 
of  imperial  interests  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  -  speaking  people  revealed  by  the  Spanish  war 
extends  to  the  Irish  question  as  wtil  as  to  the  ''open 
door." 
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Much  regret  is  expressed  privately  that  the 
Anii^lo-Anierican  dinner,  which  is  sure  to  at- 
tract a  considerable  amount  of  ailentioii,  is 
not  in  the  right  hands.  A  small  coterie 
(?losely  identified  with  the  extreme,  radical, 
humanitarian,  and  socialistic  part\^,  have 
practically  captured  ihe  movement.  Had  it 
been  in  stronger  hands,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  fifty  times  as  many  representa- 
tive Englishmen  would  have  come  forward. 
While  there  is  every  desiie  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  English-speaking  people,  no 
particuhir  enthusiasm  is  manifested  by  tlie 
leaders  in  society,  pobtics,  literature,  or  art 
for  making  that  object  an  instrument  for  the 
advertisement  of  men  and  movements  which 
have  no  hold  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  foretold  in  a  former  letter,  a  private 
sale  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  of  Teck's  pos- 
sessions has  been  going  on  at  While  Lodge. 
Madame  Brickn,  her  constant  attendant,  is 
selling  the  things,  and  the  friends  of  the 
family  go  over  to  buy  little  mementos  of 
Princess  Mary  in  price  from  £1  to  £25. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  small  things.  Prin- 
cess Mary's  jewels  have,  by  arrangement,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  York  ; 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz  has  bought 
the  plate  for  £4000. 

All  N  OLD  White. 


CUBA. 

[Special  Corrkspondence  of 
''  Harper's  Weekly."] 

On  Boarb  TirK  Tiianspout 

■'  FhOlUBA," 

Wednesday,  May  25,  TS9S. 
It  is  just  a  week  sinei;  we 
embarked  from  Port  Tampa 
with  our  cargo  of  Cubans, 
nudes,  horses,  and  ammuni- 
tion. At  Key  West  we  found 
Admiral  Sampson's  fleet, 
whicli  left  the  day  after  for 
Cuban  waters.  The  tug  Os- 
ceola with  four  guns,  two  of 
which  are  6 -pounders,  was  detailed  to  act 
as  our  escort  to  Cuba,  and  to  go  a  round- 
about way  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  collision 
with  the  Spanish  fleet.  We  left  Key  West 
Saturday  night, have  come  by  the  route  shown 
on  enclosed  chart,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  merchantmen  the  first  day  out,  have 
thus  far  met  nothing.  For  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  we  have  been  going  but  five  knots  an 
hour,  in  order  not  to  strike  the  Cuban  coast 
before  the  evening.  Puerto  de  Banes,  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  where  w^e 
will  try  to  make  a  landing.  General  Lacret 
will  command  the  expedition  after  landing. 
I  understand  that  the  Vice -President,  Do- 
mingo Mendez  Capote,  has  left  Cuba  for  Ja- 
maica, and  will  go  to  New^  York, with  the  in- 
tention of  representing  the  Cuban  Republic 
in  the  United  States. 

PuKRTO  BR  Banks,  Cuha,  May  27,  1898. 

By  the  light  from  Lucrecia  Light-house, 
which  is  kept  up  by  the  Spainsh,  our  trans- 
port and  her  escort  slowly  felt  their  w^ay 
towards  Puerto  de  Banes  Wednesday  night. 
At  twelve  o'clock  a  sniall  boat  was  lowered, 
whicii  acted  as  scout  to  find  the  entrance 
to  the  narrow  channel  which  leads  into 
Banes  Bay.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
the  small  boat  was  picked  up  by  the  Osceola, 
and  at  daybreak  our  escort  found  the  outer 
port.  The  Florida  came  up,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  tl»e  passage  opposite  an  aban- 
doned block-house,  while  the  tug  w^ent  up 
into  the  bay  to  explore.  In  an  hour  she  re- 
turned, and  the  transport  followed  her 
through  a  winding  narrow  passage,  wooded 
on  either  side,  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bays  in  existence. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  or  to  all 
appearances  large  lake,  is  the  remains  of 
Puerto  de  Banes,  whicli  was  burned  by  Gomez 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  which  we  are  to- 
day using  as  our  first  camping-ground.  We 
picked  up  a  Cuban  sentry  wiio  came  out 
from  the  brush  while  we  were  at  anchor. 
He  told  us  he  had  not  been  to  headquarters 
for  two  months,  and  did  not  know^  the 
United  States  was  at  w^ar  with  Spain,  lie 
was  nearly  naked,  but  had  a  rifie,  four  car- 
tridges, and  a  machete.  He  had  used  one  of 
the  cartridges  the  day  before  to  kill  a  deer. 
The  poor  devil  had  a  bad  case  of  chills  and 
fever,  and  after  we  had  given  him  a  new 
suit  and  something  to  eat.  we  dosed  him  with 
quiidne.  To-day  the  pacificos — men,  wo- 
men, and  children — with  their  small  starved 
horses  and  dogs,  have  been  coming  into 
camp.  They  are  nearly  naked,  and  live  on 
bananas  and  sweet  -  potatoes.  A  man  and 
boy  I  met  on  the  coast  were  boiling  salt  wa- 
ter in  a  pan,  making  salt  for  the  army.  K 
Clara  Barton  could  come  here,  I  think  she 
would  have  her  hands  full  without  going 
farther.  It  seems  strange,  in  a  land  that 
bears  forth  such  fine  fruit,  there  should  be 
so  much  suffering.  Pineapples,  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  limes,  and  wild  tomatoes 
are  plentiful.  The  hills  surrounding  the  bay 
a,re  covered  with  banana  plantations,  which 
are  going  to  ruin;  and  they  say,  after  Ha- 
vana, the  next  best  tobacco  in  Cuba  is  raised 
here.  Our  sanitary  corps  to-day  gave  out  to 
the  pacificos  almost  all  their  medicines,  peo- 
ple coming  from  the  country  twenty  miles 
iiround.  All  the  visitors  were  given  a  little 
piece  of  salt  pork  and  a  few  crackers,  which 
they  have  not  before  tasted  for  two  years. 


We  have  to  be  saving,  as  we  only  took  pro- 
visions for  five  hundred  men  for  forty  days, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  has  already  gone. 

General  Eerier,  who  has  been  laying  siege 
to  Sama,  eigiiteen  miles  west  of  here,  has 
just  come  into  camp  with  fifty  mounted 
men,  says  the  Spaniards  sent  a  thousand 
men  from  the  garrison  at  Gibara  yesterday 
to  re-enforce  the  seven  hundred  already  at 
Sama.  They  vacated  the  town  of  Sama,  and 
have  gone  four  miles  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
there  are  two  small  Spanish  gunboats  that 
came  from  Nipe  to  aid  them.  It  is  thought 
they  all  intend  going  to  Gibara,  where  there 
is  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Span- 
iards. 

One  thousand  of  General  Ferier's  men  will 
arrive  in  the  morning  to  help  transport  the 
ammunition  and  stores  the  Florida  has 
brought.  General  Lacret  thinks  it  a  mis- 
take that  Eerier  should  have,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, weakened  his  besieging  force. 
Lieut. -Col.  Dorst,  for  the  goveinment,  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  Castillo,  representing  the  Junta,  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  soldier- 
like and  business  way  our  expedition  has 
been  handled.  No  casualties  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Clyde  D.  V.  Hunt. 


Advice  TO  Mothers. — Mrs.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syklp  should  always  be-  used  for  children  teething-. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

RIGID   RULES    ENFORCED. 

Veterinaries  of  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  examine  cows  supplying  milk  for  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  to  guard 
against  any  contamination.  Send  for  "In- 
fant Health."  Inforination  valuable  to  every 
mother,— iAdv,~\ 


THE  GAUGE. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  of  the  most  active  of 
tiusiness  men,  the  Americans,  there  is  too  much  waste 
and  too  little  recuperation.  Satisfied  with  the  mere 
physical  rest  of  the  body,  they  renew  from  day  to  day 
the  intense  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  without 
giving  it  its  required  invigoration,  which  is  done 
through  rest  and  moderate  stimulation.  There  is  need 
at  all  times  of  a  pure  alcoholic  tonic.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  a  sequence  and  axiom  that  the  purer  the 
stimulant,  the  surer  and  more  beneficial  are  the  effects. 
Hence  in  the  manufacture  of  such  as  can  in  good  faith 
be  recommended,  the  sole  object  should  be  to  make  it 
pure.  To  accomplish  this  no  expense  and  no  art  of 
distillation  should  be  spared,  and  full  time  should  be 
allowed  for  maturing  and  aging,  thereby  producing  a 
purity  as  positive  as  can  be  reached.  Such  a  stimulant 
is  Hunter  Baltimore  Rye,  10  years  old,  pure  and 
mellow.  The  cost  of  prodviction  is  greatly  enhanced 
in^the  aging,  to  make  sure  of  its  acceptance  for  general 
use  and  its  adaptation  for  tonical  effects,  and  no  whis- 
key now  sold  approaches  its  superiority  in  purity. — 


*'  Always  feel  run  down  in  the  spring."  Get  over  it  by 
threetimesadaydoseof  the  best  spring  tonic — Abbott's 
— the  Original  Angostura  Bitters;  take  the  genuine. — 
iAdv.\     ■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Sieger t's 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-iAdv.\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

People  have  no  idea  how 
crude  and  cruel  soap  can  be. 

It  takes  off  dirt.  So  far, 
so  good;  but  what  else  does 
it  do? 

It  cuts  the  skin  and  frets 
the  under-skin;  makes  red- 
ness and  roughness  and 
leads  to  worse.  Not  soap, 
but  the  alkali  in  it. 

Pears'  Soap  has  no  free  al- 
kali in  it.  It  neither  reddens 
nor  roughens  the  skin.  It  re- 
sponds to  water  instantly ;  washes 
and  rinses  off  in  a  twinkling;  is 
as  gentle  as  strong;  and  the 
after-effect  is  every  way  good. 
All  sorts  of  etores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


STANDARD 
PRICES 


^CRESCfefMT 
BICm£S 

SOLD    BY    AQENTS 
^EVERYWHEBE^ 


Are  more  largely  used  in  this 
country  than  any  other.  This 
leaves  little  more  to  be  said. 

CRESCENT    BICYCLES 

stand  up  and  CRESCENT 
Prices  are  not  cut 

Quality  Unexcelled 

Ari  Catalogue,  with  ''Care  of  the  Wheel/'  FREE. 


WESTERN 

CHICAGO 


WHEEL    WORKS 

Makers 

NEW  YORK 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 

Best  Natural  Sparkling  Wine 
prodticed  in  America^ 

Pfonounced  by  Connoisseufs  as  a 

Superior  Article  for  Hotjsehold 

Consumption^ 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  zvine  dealers  and 
grocers,  or  at  the  cellars, 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,  Urbana,  N.Y. 

Also  a  full  line  of  well -ripened  and 
pure  Sweet  Catawba,  Dry  Catawba, 
Pure  Sherry,  Clarets,  and  Brandies. 


THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


CSTERBROOK'S 

L     LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,    14,    130,    239, 
313,     Al,     556. 

prMO  IN  ALL  STYLES, 

I  t.llU  pQ,^  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

liii  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  St.,  N.  Y.     Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


1898  BICYCLE 

FREE  TO  ANYONE 

[distributing  $25  worth  of  soap. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED. 

Even  boys  and  girls  build  up  a  profitable  business. 
LIBERAL  CASH   COMMISSIONS 

or  many  other  valuable  premiums  if  preferred.    Write 
to-day.    Large  catalogue  of  premiums  and  full  par- 
ticulars mailed  free. 
Hedieated  Cream  Suap  Co.  ,Dept  U  ,277  E.9Iadisun  St., Chicago* 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  ^h^p-f^- the  people 


pure  stimulant. 


OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  hadiugdeulers.  Prescribed  l)y  all  leading  physicians. 
"Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Smii&b  &  Co.  b:x''ruc"u£ty,lnii.,Distillers 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOBMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  g-enuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR 


By  our  special  artists,  GILBERT  GAUL,  F.  C.  YOHN,  FLETCHER  RANSOM, 
WALTER  RUSSELL  and  WM.  RITSCHEL ;  by  CARROLL  BECKWITH, 
T.  DE  THULSTRUP,  B.  WEST  CLINEDINST,  W.  R.  LEIGH,  L.  A.  SHAFER, 
GEO.  GIBBS  and  T.  V.  CHOMINSKI ;  and  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  photographers 
at  the  front,  together  with  a  series  of  comic  sketches  by  PETER  NEWELL,  entitled 
"  The  Humorous  Side  of  the  War,"  are  appearing  each  week  in 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

(TWENTY=FOUR    PAGES) 

In  view  of  the  prompt  and  widespread  appreciation  ot  an  offer 
made  recently  in  these  columns,  the  publisher  of  Collier's  Weekly  ex- 
tends for  another  week  the  following: 
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The  departments  dealing  with  Art,  Literature  and  Current  Events  will  be  resumed ; 
among  the  regular  contributors  being  MRS.  MEYNELL,  JULIAN  HAWTHORNe', 
BLANCHE  WILLIS  HOWARD,  EDGAR  SALTUS,  JOHN  HABBERTOn' 
EDGAR  FAWCETT  and  WALTER  CAMP.     Other  contributors: 
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Art 

Howard  Pyle, 
John  La  Farge, 
W.  T.  Smedley, 
Frederic  Remington, 
T.  de  Thulstrup, 

A.  B.  Wenzell, 

Geo.  Wharton  Edwards, 

Eric  Rape, 

Alice  Barber  Stephens, 

B.  West  Clinedinst, 

C.  C.  Curran, 
Peter  Newell. 


THE  FOLLOWING  STORIES  WILL 
APPEAR  SHORTLY: 

*'  Love  Among  the  Lions  " 

by  F.  Anstey 

(111.  by  Peter  Newell). 

"  Why  I  Remained  a  Bachelor" 

by  Julien  Gordon 
(111.  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens). 

''The  Blue  Hotel" 
by  Stephen  Crane. 

"  Sir  Bruin  "  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 

"  When  the  Door  Opened" 

by  Sarah  Grand 

(111.  by  A.  B.  Wenzell). 


Literature 

Henry  James, 
Stephen  Crane, 
S.  R.  Crockett, 
Edmund  Gosse, 
Sarah  Grand, 
F.  Anstey, 
Julien  Gordon, 
Robert  Chambers, 
John  Davidson, 
Richard  LeGallienne 
Francis  Thompson, 
Julia  Magruder. 
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Story  Illustration. 


BEGINNING    WITH    THE     CURRENT     NUMBER    A    SERIES    OF    SIX 
ARTICLES   BY  THE  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORITY  ON  AMATEUR  SPORT 

WHO  WILL  CONDUCT,  DURING  THE  COMING  YEAR,  THE    DEPART- 
MENT OF 

AMATEUR  SPORT. 

THE    COLLEGE    BOAT    RACE    OF  '98  : 

I.  "  The  Prospect  "  in  the  issue  of  June  i8th.  II.   "The  Result  "   in  the  issue  of  luly  2d. 

''The  College  Man  in  War,'"   etc. 
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Spring  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


John  La  Farge. 


Illustration  for  Henry  James''  Story. 
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GENERAL    WHEELER'S    LEAP. 


FIGURATIVELY  speaking,  many  men  in  times  of 
peace,  as  well  as  in  the  more  exciting  times 
of  war,  failing  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view, 
have  heen  compelled  to  "  take  water."  It  does 
not  very  oflen  happen  in  reality  that  a  major-general 
of  cavalry,  caught  in  the  toils,  with  all  other  avenues 
of  escape  closed  to  him,  has  shown  himself  so  desper- 
ately in  earnest  not  to  he  captured  as  to  plunge  on 
liorseback  at  full  speed  over  the  high  bank  of  a  river  into 
the  raging  torrent  below.  'J'here  have  been  recorded  in 
history  two  such  instances,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  heroes  of  both  occasions  had  been  christened  "Jo- 
seph." The  one  was  Prince  Joseph  Pouiatowski,  Marshal 
of  France  under  the  great  Napoleon;  the  other,  Major- 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  then  of  the  Confederate  army, 
recently  appointed  by  the  President  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers in  the  army  of  tlie  United  States.  Every  reader 
of  the  life  of  Bonaparte  remembers  the  tragic  death 
of  Poniatowslvi  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic, 
when  iie  rushed  in  a  mad  charge  through  an  intervening 
line  of  the  enemy,  and  although  wounded,  at  full  speed 
rode  over  the  steep  bluff  of  the  Elster  into  the  river  be- 
low, where  horse  and  rider  disappeared  beneath  the  sur- 
face, never  to  rise. 

-  The  cavalry  fight  at  Shelbyville  was  the  liveliest  en- 
gagement which  marked  the  retreat  of  Bragg's  army  from 
Tullahoma  to  Chattanooga,  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Inas- 
much as  the  Confederates  were  finally  driven  from  the 
field,  the  honors  of  the  day  rested  w^ith  the  Luiion  tioopers, 
although  they  stopped  sliort  of  reaping  the  full  success 
which  was  in  their  grasp  as  the  result  of  the  brilliant 
fighting  they  had  done.  The  Southern  trooj^s,  who  for 
more  than  three  hours,  in  the  outskirts  of  Shelbyville, 
stood  up  before  and  held  at  bay  a  largely  superior  force 
of  Federals,  were  a  forlorn  hope  numbering  1200  men, 
placed  there  and  conmianded  by  INlajor  General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  protect  from  capture 
or  destruction  an  immense  wagon -train  loaded  with  sup- 
plies invaluable  to  Bragg's  army.  While  the  fighting  was 
uoing  on,  this  immense  train  w^as  filing  across  the  narrow 
bridge  which  two  miles  from  the  battle-field  spans  Duck 
River,  and  was  niaking  its  snail-like  progress  over  the 
muddy  and  almost  impassable  road  to  Tullahoma. 

The  army  of  Rosecrans  began  its  forward  movement 
from  Murfreesboro  on  the  22d  of,  June,  1863.  Con- 
vinced of  the  inadvisability  of  risking  a  great  battle  with 
so  large  a  stream  as  the  Tennessee  River  immediately  in 
his  rear,  General  Bragg  had  ordered  a  withdraw^al  of  his 
picket-lines  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Wheeler  and  For- 
rest to  the  south  baidv  of  Duck  River.  At  Shelbyville, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  this  stream,  there  had  been  gath- 
ered a  large  supply  of  commissary  and  quartermaster's 
stores,  and  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remove 
these  to  some  point  of  safety.     Wheeler,  in  command  of 


BY    JOHN     A.    WYETH. 

all  the  cavalry  operating  in  the  department  of  which 
General  Bragg  was  commander-in-chief,  was  directed  to 
withdraw  his  troops  south  of  Duck  River  by  way  of 
Shelbyville,  holding  off  the  Federal  advance  until  the 
wagon-trains  were  across,  when,  by  destroying  the  bridge, 
they  woidd  be  safe  from  pursuit.  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions,  General  Forrest,  who  was  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Franklin  and  Spring  Hill,  was  direct 
ed  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  unite  with  General  Wheeler  at 
Shelbyville.  The  junction  was  to  be  effected  as  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  June  as  was  practicable,  and 
the  two  commands  were  then  to  form  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army  wdrich  was  in  retreat,  and  convoy  the  wagons 
southward.     However, 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  air  men 
Gang  aft  a-g!ey. 

General  Wheeler  had  caleidated  that  the  force  he  had 
left  to  hold  the  Union  cavalry  in  check  at  Guys  Gap 
would  be  ;d)le  to  maintain  their  position  long  enough  to 
permit  Forrest,  who  ha<l  the  greater  distance  to  travel,  to 
effect  the  junction  at  the  time  agreed  upon;  but  upon 
this  day  the  Federal  troopers  were  evidently  intent  upon 
great  deeds.  Advancing  on  Guys  Gap,  they  were  backed 
by  a  corps  of  infantry  "under  the  command  of  General 
Gordon  Granger,  making  a  combination  of  strength 
against  which  the  small  Confederate  cavalry  command 
was  able  to  make  but  feeble  resistance.  In  addition  to 
Granger's  infantry,  Major-General  David  S.  Stanley,  com- 
manding all  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cund)erland, 
was  hei-e  at  the  head  of  tlie  troopers,  leaditig  in  person 
one  of  the  best  brigadc^s  of  mounted  men  at  that  time  in 
the  Union  army.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morinng  of  the 
27th  of  Jime,  as  Colonel  R.  II.  G.  iMinty,  in  his  official  re- 
port, says,  "the  entire  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  move 
on  Guys  Gap,  the  first  division  in  advance."  ('olonel 
Minty  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Regulars,  and  Major- 
General  Stanley  leading  the.Sevcnth  Pennsylvania,  Fourth 
Michigan,  and  Third  Indiana,  so  overmatched  the  Con- 
federates that  they  quickly  passed  by  the  left  fiank  and 
gained  the  rear  of  Iheir  position,  and  drove  them  rapidly 
toward  Shelbyville.  Major-General  Granger  says,  "  Our 
advance  met  here  with  no  resistance  to  speak  of."  From 
the  Gap  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Shelbyville  the  fight 
resolved  itself  into  a  horse-race,  with  the  stampeded  Con- 
federates as  far  in  the  lead  as  they  could  get.  The  writer 
of  this,  who  at  the  time  was  filling  the  humble  role  of  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  w^ns  one  of  a  detach- 
ment stationed  on  this  day  about  two  miles  in  front  of- 
Shelbyville,  several  hundred  Yurds  in  the  rear  of  some 
abandoned  earth-works  which  had  been  thrown  up  there 
earlier  in  the  w\ar.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five 
years  there  comes  vividly  to  mind  the  forlorn  appearance 
"of  these  flying  troopers *^from  Guys  Gap  as  they  passed 


through  our  line  to  the  rear.  The  incessant  rains,  together 
with  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  had  converted  the 
roads  into  beds  of  mortar,  and  these  detnoralized  cavaliers 
were  so  bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot  that  no 
one  could  have  told  what  unifoini  they  wore.  Many  of 
them  were  hatless,  some  had  lost  their  guns,  and  fully 
one-half  of  them  seemed  to  have  lost  heait  and  hope. 

So  eager  were  their  pursuers  that  we  had  scant  time  to 
jeer  at  or  "guy  "our  unfortunate  brothers.  Moreover, 
the  situation  was  not  over  conducive  to  fun  or  frolic. 
General  Wheeler  was  with  us,  and  in  command  of  our 
detachment,  1200  in  number,  which  made  the  sum  total 
of  oui- effective  force.  With  him  on  hand,  every  one  of 
us  realized  that  a  lively  fight  was  sure  to  take  place.  He 
impressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  holding  the  enemy  at 
bay,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  until  the  train  of  wagons 
could  clear  the  biidge,  and  added  that  General  Forrest 
was  coming  to  our.  aid.  AYe  were  greatly  encouraged 
when  we  heard  that  Forrest  wdth  his  command  was  not 
far  off,  for  we  knew  that,  no  matter  liow  weak  we  were, 
if  wv.  could  only  hold  our  own  until  General  Wheeler's 
fjmious  subordinate,  who  had  already  achieved  a  lepu- 
tation  as  a  successful  fighter,  could  arrive,  we  could  then 
beat  back  all  the  cavaliy  that  could  be  sent  against  us. 

For  at  least  a,  mile  in  front  of  the  position  we  occupied, 
which  was  upon  a  slight  elevation,  all  the  timber  had 
been  felled,  in  order  to  expose  to  view  the  approach  of 
any  attacking  column.  Along  the  road  and  out  of  the 
strip  of  tind)er  to  the  north  of  this  open  space  there  came 
in  sight  a  long  array  of  Federal  troopers,  a  deep  blue 
fringe  upon  the  border  of  the  creen  forest  beyond.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to 
stand  up  before  them  longer  than  it  would  take  them  to 
pjit  spurs  to  their  horses  and  i  ide  over  us;  but,  fortunately 
for  us,  the  dashing  tactics  which  tliey  had  employed  at 
Guys  Gap  earlier  in  the  day  they  did  not  practise  now. 
Wheeler's  bold  front  had  evidently  impressed  them  with 
the  idea  that  Ave  were  there  in  strength,  and  were  proba- 
bly trying  to  lead  them  into  a  trap.  If  they  had  ridden 
down  upon  us  then  our  destruction  would  have  been  com- 
plete, for  w^e  had  no  avenue  of  escape  except  by  one  nar-, 
row  bridge  two  miles  in  our  rear.  Instead  of  smashing 
us  then  and  there,  as  they  could  easily  have  done,  and  as 
they  did  after  several  hours  of  desultory  fighting,'  in  which 
time  they  lost  the  great  prize  they  were  fighting  for,  they 
dismounted  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  under  the  brave 
Captain  Davis,  who  deployed  them  as  skirmishers,  and 
advanced  to  engage  our  front.  As  this  regiment  advanced, 
another,  the  Fourth  Michigan,  moved  from  their  heavy 
column  in  the  turnpike  around  the  left  of  our  line,  in  or- 
der to  turn  our  flank  and  force  us  back.  Simultaneously 
the  Third  Indiana,  was  deployed  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  overlap  our  short  line  upon  the  right.  Imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  the  famous 
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Fourth  United  States  Regulars  came  up  directly  before 
iH,  :md  l)ehind  this  doul)le  line  was  a  noisy  section  of  ar- 
tillery, which  began  to  make  its  i)resencc  felt. 

A  cavalry  fight  well  sustained  on  both  sides  is  lively 
enough  when  one  takes  part  in  it,  but  it  seems  exceedingly 
tame  on  paper.  Tliis  one  did  not  lack  in  spirit.  Of  about 
a  score  of  such  "  scnips,"  some  of  which,  of  larger  growth, 
have  passed  to  a  place  on  tlie  bloodiest  })ages  of  history, 
the  writer  does  not  recall  a  contest  which,  for  downright 
pluck  in  giving  and  taking  hard  and  heavy  knocks  through 
seveial  hours,  surpasses  this  Shelbyville  "affair."  The 
carbines  and  rifles  were  flashing  and  banging  away,  at 
times  in  scattering  siiots  when  the  game  was  at  a  long 
range,  and  then  wlien  a  charge  came  on,  and  the  work 
grew  hot,  the  spiteful,  sharp  explosions  swelled  into  a 
crackling  roar,  like  that  of  a  canebrake  on  lire, when  in  a 
single  minute  hundreds  of  the  boilerlike  joints  have 
burst  asunder.  Add  to  all  this  the  whizzing,  angry  whir 
of  countless  leaden  missiles  wdnch  split  the  air  about  you; 
the  hoarse,  unnatural  shouts  of  command — foi"  in  battle 
all  sounds  of  the  human  voice  seem  out  of  pitch  and  tone; 
the  wild,  defiant  yells  and  the  answering  huzzas  of  the 
opposing  lines;  the  plunging  and  rearing  of  frightened 
liorses;  the  charges  here  and  there  of  companies  or  squad- 
rons, or  more  than  these  wliicli  seem  to  be  shot  out  from 
the  main  body,  as  flames  shoot  out  of  a  house  on  lire; 
here  and  there  the  sharp,  quick  cry  from  some  unfortu- 
nate trooper  who  did  not  hear  one  leaden  messenger — for 
only  those  are  heard  which  have  passed  by;  the  heavy, 
soggy  striking  of  the  helpless  body  against  the  ground; 
the  scurrying  runaway  of  the  fiightened  horse,  as  often 
into  danger  as  out  of  it,  whose  empty  sad<ile  tells  the  foe 
that  there  is  one  less  rifle  to  fear — all  these  sights  and 
sounds  go  to  make  up  the  confusing  medley  of  a  battle 
field.  And  then  there  was  the  artillery,  not  thundering 
away — for  artillery  never  thunders  wiien  one  is  near  it. 
Two  or  three  miles  aw^ay  the  reverbei'ations  of  the  atmos- 
phere convey  to  the  ear  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  but 
when,  on  the  field,  one  faces  or  stands  l)ehind  the  battery 
whicdi  is  engaged,  the  noise  seems  more  like  the  sudden 
throb  or  impulse  of  some  huge  pump  than  the  ))rol()nged 
muffled  sounds  which  ar(^akin  to  thunder.  So,  for  nearly 
three  hours,  passed  this  little  fight. 

The  Federal  advance  upon  the  centre  of  our  line  did  not 
succeed.  Time  after  time  it  w^as  attempted,  but  the  baf- 
fled troopers  went  back  again.  As  they  spread  out  upon 
our  flatdis,  our  own  line  was  stretched  out  more  and  more 
to  meet  them.  At  last,  about  five  o'clock,  taking  advantage 
of  a  momentary  lull  in  the  attack.  General  Wheeler, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Kussell's  Fourth  Alabama  lieui- 
ment,  withdrew  the  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  letire 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  bridge  and  cross  the  river; 
200  of  us  were  left  under  command  of  Coh)nel  A,  A.  Rus- 
sell, with  orders  to  stay  until  tiiey  rode  us  down,  in  the 
hope  that  this  catastrophe  w^ould  be  delayed  long  enough 
to  pernut  General  Wheeler  to  clear  the  l)ridge  in  our  rear. 
I  did  not  understand  this  movement  ;it  the  time,  but  have 
learned  since  from  Geiieral  Wheeler  that  it  was  only 
then  that  tlie  last  w^agon  had  passed  across  Duck  River, 
and  he  felt  now  that  he  could  save  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  troops  on  the  field  by  a  rapid  retreat.  We  w^ere  told, 
when  w^e  weie  beaten,  to  make  our  way,  every  man  for 
himself  as  best  he  could.  Before  the  Federal  cav- 
alry realized  \vha,t  had  been  done,  he  was  gone  al  full 
speed,  and,  reaching  the  bridge,  had  the  troops  and  artil- 
lery which  accompanied  him  safe  on  the  southern  l)aidv. 
But  before  all  this  was  accomplished  the  lightning  had 
struck  our  little  forlorn  hope.  The  Seventh  Pennsylvarda 
and  Fourth  United  Slates  Regulars  rode  out  and  over  us  in 
the  most  brilliant  cavalry  mancjeuvre  the  u'riter  ever  wit- 
nessed. They  formed,  and  wx're  in  view  for  at  least  a  hal  f- 
mile  before  they  came  wdthin  tiring  distance.  On  either 
side  of  the  highway,  in  columns  of  fours,  they  advanced  at 
a  steady  gallop,  until  thej^  passed  into  the  opening  in  the 
line  of  earth- W'Orks,  through  which  the  main  road  led,  some 
two  or  threes  hundred  yards  in  our  advance  As  soon  jis 
they  reached  this  point  inside  the  works,  still  on  the  full 
run,  they  deployed  from  columns  of  fours  into  line  of 
battle,  like  tlie  opening  of  a  huge  fan.  Tiie  movement 
was  made  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  had  been  done  in 
an  open  plain,  on  dress  parade,  or  in  some  exhibition  of 
discipline  and  drill.  Huddled  there  as  we  were,  know- 
ing what  fate  was  impending,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  our  adnuration  not  only  of  the  courage  which 
they  were  displaying,  but  of  the  marvellous  precision  in 
the  change  of  formation.  Our  orders  were  to  stand  until 
they  approached  within  fifty  yards,  when  we  were  to 
empty  our  rifles,  draw  our  pistols,  and  then  smice  qni 
pent.  The  Union  troopers,  with  sabres  high  in  air,  made 
no  sound  whatever  beyond  the  rund)ling  tattoo  which 
their  horses'  hoofs  played  upon  the  ground.  It  w^as  only 
a  short  space  of  time,  probably  the  fraction  of  a  minute, 
until  th<3y  were  so  near  that  w^e  could  distinguish  their 
faces,  ami  in  fact  their  individual  features.  Levelling  our 
guns  at  tliem.  We  fired  our  final  volley,  and  by  thetime 
our  horses'  heads  were  faced  to  the  rear  they,  coming  at  full 
speed,  were  upon  us.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  writer  f<mnd  himself  on  the  ground  and  wadl  in  the 
rear  of  the  charging  line.  No  more  gallant  work  was  ever 
done  by  any  troops  than  was  done  on  this  day  by  the  Sev- 
enth Pennsylvania  and  the  Fourth  Regulars.  Meanw-hile, 
General  Wheeler,  who  had  safely  crossed  the  river,  w^as  in 
the  act  of  firing  this  structure,  wdien  a  member  of  General 
B^'orrest.'s  staff.  Major  Rambaut,  reported  to  him  that  For- 
rest, with  two  brigades,  was  within  two  miles  of  Shelby- 
ville, and  advancing  rapidly  to  cross.  Realizing  the  danger 
which  threatened  Forrest,  Wheeler,  notwithstanding  the 
Federals  were  in  strong  force  in  the  suburbs  of  Shelbyville 
and  advancing  into  town,  taking  with  him  two  pieces  of 
artillery  and  500  men  of  Martin's  division,  with  this  ofli- 
cer,  hastily  recrossed  to  the  north  side  in  order  to  hold  the 
bridge  and  save  Forrest  from  disaster.  The  guns  were 
hastily  thrown  into  position,  but  the  charges  had  scarce- 
ly been  rammed  home,  when  the  Union  troops  came  in 
full  sweep  down  the  main  street.  W^hen  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  they  were  discharged, 
inflicting,  however,  insignificant  loss.  "  With  their  small 
force  of  500  men  Generals  Wheeler  and  Martin  stood 
up  as  best  they  could  under  the  pressure  of  this  charge. 
They  held  their  ground  manfully  as  the  cavalry  rode 
through  and  over  them,  sabring  the  cannoneers  from  the 
guns,  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  then  passed  on 
and  secured  the  bridge,  leaving  the  two  Confederate  gen- 
erals and  their  troops  well  in  their  rear.  The  bridge  had 
become  blocked  by  one  of  the  caissons,  which  had  been 


overthrown,  and  now,  thinking  they  had  them  in  a  trap, 
the  Union  forces  formed  a  line  of  battle  parallel  with  the 
bank  of  Duck  River  and  across  the  entrance  to  the  biidge. 
The  idea  of  suriendering  himself  and  his  conunand  had 
not  entered  the  mind  of  General  Wheeler.  As  Ponia- 
towski  had  done  at  the  Ulster,  he  now^  shouted  to  his  men 
that  they  must  cut  their  way  through  and  attempt  to  es- 
cape by  swinuning  the  river.  WiUi  General  Martin  by 
his  side,  sabres  in  hand,  they  led  the  charge,  which,  made 
in  such  desperate  mood,  parted  the  Federals  in  their 
front  [IS  they  rode  through.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  without  consideiing  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  river-bank,  which  was  here  precipitous,  to  the  water 
level,  these  gallant  soldiers  followed  their  invincible  lead- 
er, and  plunged  at  full  speed  sheer  fifteen  feet  down  into 
the  sweeping  current.  They  struck  the  water  with  such 
velocity  that  horses  and  riders  disappeared,  some  of  iliem 
to  rise  no  more.  The  Union  troopers  lushed  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  and  fired  at  the  men  and  animals  struggling  in 
the  river,  killing,  or  w^ounding  and  drowning  a  number. 
Holding  to  his  horse's  mane.  General  Wheeler  took  the 
precaution  to  shield  himself  as  much  as  possible  behind 
the  bo{iy  of  the  animal,  and  although  fired  at  repeatedly, 
he  escaped  injury  and  safely  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  were  said  to  have  perished  in  this 
desperate  attempt. "  "  Fighting  Joe  AVheeler  "  never  did  a 
moie  heroic  and  generous  deed  than  when  he  risked  all  to 
save  Forrest  from  disaster. 

jMajor-General  Gordon  Granger  missed  that  idght  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Within  nine  miles  of  inm,at 
dark  on  the  27ih  of  June,  floundering  slowly  through  the 
nuiddy  and  almost  injpassable  road  toTuliahoma,Bragg's 
enormous  train  of  wagons  was  creeping  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Forrest  had  been  forced  to  make  a  detour  of  eight  nnles 
to  effect  a  crossing.  ^lartin's  division  was  temporarily 
in  disorganization.  AVith  the  bridge  in  his  possession, 
had  he  been  as  bold  and  persistent  in  pursuit  as  either 
Wheeler  or  Forrest,  he  would  have  destroyed  those  wag- 
ons and  administered  a  staggering  blow  to  I>ragg's  army. 
Gener;d  I).  S.  Stanley  proposed  to  go  on  that  night  in  pur- 
suit of  the  beaten  Confederates;  but  his  chief,  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  day,  dissented,  and  "biv- 
ouacked near  the  railroad  station." 


WASHINGTON. 

June  1 1,  IS^iS. 
Some  excitement  w-as  causeil  in  army  circles  to-day  by 
the  published  statement  that  General  Miles  had  passed  a 
severe  criticism  upon  the  maladministration  of  certain 
officers  in  handling  the  commissary,  quai  termaster,  and 
ordnance  supplies  for  the  trooi)s  concentrated  at  Tam- 
pa. The  facts,  on  investigation,  appear  to  be  that  Gen- 
eral Miles  indulged  in  some  very  plain  criticism  of  the 
condition  of  things  he  found  at  Tampti,  where  the  sup- 
plies had  become  confused,  and  some  of  them  made  in- 
accessible by  the  freight  congestion.  It  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  censured  any  one  personally,  but  he 
undoubtedly  left  a  great  many  things  to  be  explained  by 
the  officers  who  w^ould,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be  respon- 
sible for  such  shortcomings.  The  impression  prevails 
hei'e  that  the  fault  lies  somewhere  between  the  i"a,w  staff 
assistants  recently  appointed  from  civil  life,  with  no  idea 
of  the  duties  expected  of  them,  or  of  the  govei'nment's 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  the  railroad  management. 
It  has  been  considered  from  the  first  a  mistake  to  choose 
for  the  concentration  of  a  large  body  of  tioops  a  place 
where  the  freight  facilities  were  so  meagre,  and  the  ad- 
nnnistration  of  the  transportation  service  so  unfamiliar 
Avitli  large  undertakings.  AVhat  General  Miles  did  was 
apparently  to  condemn  conditions  as  he  found  them, with- 
out attempting  to  identify  their  authors. 

Francis  E.  LEiirp. 


ANOTHER   POSTPONEMENT. 

On  BoAUi)  Flag  Tuoop-Siiip  "  Sk<jukanoa," 

Off  Pi)UT  Tampa,  June  0. 

Once  again  orders  have  come  from  Washington,  and 
again  the  army  of  invasion  is  halted.  We  came  ver}^  near 
getting  off  this  time — in  fact,  three  of  the  transports- were 
hull  down  when  at  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  Gen- 
eral Shaffer  sent  a  despatch-boat  to  recall  them. 

Tuesday  evening  about  seven  o'clock,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  Washington,  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  embark  at  once.  All  night  long  troops  were  filling 
trains;  some  of  the  regiments  did  not  reach  the  Port — 
nine  miles  away  —  until  eight  o'clock  the  following 
(Wednesday)  morning,  and  all  of  us, with  our  equipments, 
were  up  ail  night  awaiting  the  starting  of  the  trains 
on  the  single-track  road  which  connects  Tampa  with 
Port  Tampa.  As  the  soldiers  reached  the  Port,  tiain- 
load  upon  train-load,  they  w^ere  marched  into  the  trans- 
ports as  I'apidly  as  the  congestion  of  traffic  would  per- 
mit. One  regiment  of  infantry,  the  artillery,  the  horses, 
the  amnuiintion,  and  a  certain  amount  of  provisions 
had  been  put  on  board  two  days  before,  otherwise 
such  congestion  woidd  have  resulted  yesterday  as 
to  have  mad(i  intelligent  progress  impossible.  As  it 
was,  about  12,000  men  wnn'c  moved  and  put  on  transports 
between  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  night  and  five  o'clock 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Considering  the  single-track  rail- 
road line  and  the  narrovv  neck  of  land  upon  which  the 
cars  unloaded,  the  embarkation  time  was  creditable. 

There  was  confusion  without  limit — an  unnecessary 
amount  of  it — no  small  part  of  it  due  to  the  presence  of 
people  moved  by  curiosity  to  view  the  end)arking,  and 
wdio  should  have  been  kept  their  distance  by  sentries. 
The  absence  of  sentinels  about  the  quartermaster's  pre- 
serves has  been  most  notable  and  annoying  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  loading,  many  days  ago. 

As  the  transports  were  loaded  yesterday,  they  dropped 
away  from  the  wdiarf  and  out  into  the  harbor,  tlieir  rig- 
ging filled  with  cheering  soldiers,  and  the  music  of  the 
regimental  band  swelling  up  from  the  decks  below\ 

At  4.30  General  Shaffer  came  over  the  side,  but  instead 
of  flying  signals  to  move,  he  sent  a  despatch-boat  post- 
haste to  notify  all  the  transports  to  come  in  dost;  to  the 
wharf  and  anchor.  A  telemam  had  been  leceived  from 
Washington  saying,  in  effect,  "Stop  wdiere  you  are"; 
later  telegrams  brought  the  infornuition  that  two  of  our 
small  auxiliary  gunboats  had  seen  and  in  one  instance 
been   chased  by  two  Spanish  cruisers  five   hours  from 


Tampa  Bay.  General  Shafter's  hurry  call  brought  in  all 
the  transports,  some  wisely  going  into  the  canal  to  unload 
the  horses,  and  give  them  air  and  a  rest  from  the  most 
cruelly  botched  of  stalls  I  have  ever  seen  on  cattle-trans- 
ports. So  here  w^e  are,  some  thirty  transports  of  us,  almost 
within  hailing  distance  one  of  another,  awaiting  further 
developments. 

Incidentally  Santiago  appears  not  to  contain  the  only 
bottled  fleet,  nor  are  the  stoppers  all  of  the  American 
brand.  At  Santiago  there  are  six  Spanish  cruisers  inside, 
while  outside  is  a  fleet  of  American  war-ships — cruisers 
and  gunboats,  variously  estimated  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 
At  Port  Tampa  inside  are  some  thirty  transports  with 
about  13,000  men,  and  two  gunboats;  outside,  if  report  be 
true,  have  been  seen  two  Spanish  cruisers  and  two  tor- 
l)edo-boats.  Certainly  Spain  has  simply  played  horse  with 
our  Navy  and  War  departments  —  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Stiategy  Board,  are  directing  this  war.  She  has 
completely  outwitted  us. 

The  idea  of  Tampa  Bay  being  left  with  only  tw^o  small 
gunboats  near  the  transports,  with  none  at  all  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay,  no  searcli-lights  playing  ;ill  night,  and 
no  serioiis  precautions  against  attack,  wdnle  tw  ice  as  many 
ships  as  are  actually  needed  float  lazily  off  Santiago! 

What  the  plan  is  for  the  immediate  future  none  off  the 
Strategy  Board  probably  know^s. 

If  the  same  measures  are  employed  now  as  when  that 
other  Spanish  fleet  was  at  liberty— /.e.,  if  we  are  not  to 
nmve  until  these  latest  boats  of  Spain  are  marked  down, 
then  we  shall  probably  remain  here  all  summer. 

To  sweep  the  seas  of  the  enemy  before  convoving 
troops  is  a  novelty  in  naval  history.  Hitherto,  where 
movements  of  troops  were  necessary,  convoys  strong 
enough  thoroughly  to  protect  troop-ships  have  been  the 
habitual  procedure.  Now  that  we  have  25,000  troops  fit 
and  leady  for  movements,  we  are  wasting  valuable  time 
in  delay.  There  are  enough  men-of-war  to  spare  a  strong- 
convoy  for  these  transports. 

If  we  consulted  our  best  interests,  we  would  go  first  to 
Porto  Kico  and  then  go  to  Santiago,  if  that  "bottled" 
Spanish  fleet  has  not  by  then  been  destioyed. 

We  very  much  need  Porto  Hico  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  Santiago  will  keep  until  we  have  put  an  ainiy  of 
occupation  at  San  Juan.  However,  the  chances  are,  when 
we  do  niove,  if  ever,  we  will  go  to  Santiago  first,  because 
Washington  favors  it. 

The  troops  now  on  the  transports  include  regulars,  the 
71st  New  York  Volunteers,  and  half  the  regimeiU  of  vol- 
unteer cavalry.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  take  nine 
regiments  of  volunteers,  hut  later  it  was  decided  to  lessen 
the  force.  Of  the  volunteer  iidantry,  only  the  71st  New 
York  and  2d  Massjichuseiis  will  go. 

If  it  is  pro))osed  to  wait  until  tljc  enemy  is  located,  the 
men  will  go  into  camp  again,  but  if  a  strong  convoy  is 
to  be  gathered  from  Santiago  and  Key  West,  the  men 
are  likely  to  remain  on  the  transports,  although  it  will 
take  five  days  for  ships  to  come  here  from  Santiago. 

We  at  least  hope  for  something  definite;  the  infirmity 
of  purpose  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  is  wearing 
out  everybody.  Caspak  Whitney. 


PATROLLING    THE   MINE-FIELDS. 

While  our  squadrons  aie  engaged  in  foreign  waters 
gathering  in  glory  and  prizes,  the  gray  shades  of  two  or 
three  pleasure-yachts,  stripped,  and  painted  with  Uncle 
Sam's  war-paint,  patiently  guard  the  w^aters  about  New 
York  from  Thi-ogs  Neck  to  Sandy  Hook.  Ilie  former 
owner  of  the  Aiken  would  find  it  hard  to  recognize  her, 
with  all  her  top  hamper  gone  except  the  smoke-stack,  sig- 
nal-mast, and  bridge.  "  All  the  comfort  taken  out  of  her," 
and  in  its  place  five  or  six  guns  and  a  megaphone.  Her 
commandei-.  Lieutenant  Kilburn,  has  his  hands  full;  on 
duty  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  from  nightfall  till  morn- 
ing, makes  pretty  long  days.  All  day  long  the  Aileen 
circles  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  channel,  her 
commander  shoutinu'  his  warnings  through  the  mega- 
])hone  at  careless  skippers  wdio  insist  on  sailing  over 
wateis  reserved  exclusively  for  the  enemy. 

At  night  the  search-light  is  turned  on,  and  from  the 
Narrows  far  out  toward  Sandy  Hook  not  even  a  row-boat 
could  escape  its  vigilant  ray.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
how  the  crew  on  board  the  Aileen  long  for  a  more  warlike 
service  than  chasing  mud-scows  and  lighters  off  the  nnne- 
fields.  One  old  salt  remarked,  in  tones  of  utter  disgust, 
that  after  nine  yea  is  of  service  in  the  Cliina  seas  and  over 
the  world,  here,  in  time  of  war,  he  was  left  near  enough 
home  to  ride  there  on  a  trolley-car.  But  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Aileen  and  her  sister  ships  in  guarding 
the  defences  of  New  York  Haibor  is  a  most  important 
one,  and,  as  Lieutenant  Kilburn  says,  "  while  it  is  only  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  we  will  have  anything  serious 
to  do  here,  it  is  to  know  and  be  ready  if  that  chance 
comes."  The  people  of  New  York  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  havijig  men  at  the  gateway  of  tlieir  harbor  who 
faithfully  perform  their  duty  w-hile  longing  for  the  more 
adventurous  service  of  their  comrades  in  the  West  Indian 
waters.  W.  A.  Rogers. 

DIARY  OF  THE    WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  f>83.) 
drid.     Augustin  confesses  inability  to  "hold  the  ground 
against    tvvo    enemies"  —  the    insurgents    and    Admiral 
Dewey  —  and  says   that  "  the   insurrection   has  reached 
great  proportions." 

Thursday,  June  9. — Despatches  from  Madrid  state  that 
the  people  are  stunned  by  the  news  fiom  Manila,  that 
Spain  is  being  urged  on  all  hands  to  seek  peace,  and  that 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  authorized  to 
confer  with  ambassadors  of  the  powers. 

President  Mcl^^inley  sent  these  nominations  to  the  Sen- 
ate: To  be  major-general  in  the  volunteer  army,  J.  War- 
ren Keifer,  of  Ohio;  to  be  brigadier-general,  John  P.  S. 
Gobin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Friday.  June  'lO. — A  fleet  of  war-ships  has  been  assem- 
bled at  Port  Tampa,  Florida,  to  convoy  the  troops  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Intimations  have  been  received  re- 
garding the  appearance  of  Spanish  war-ships  in  Southern 
waters,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  run  no  risks. 

President  McKinley  sent  to  the  Senate  to-day  nomina- 
tions of  Charles  F.  Roe,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  L. 
Rosser,  of  Virginia,  for  appointment  as  brigadier-gen- 
erals in  the  volunteer  army. 
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Americans  Like  a  Good  Thing 

and  they  have  it  in 

HUNTER   BALTIMORE    RYE, 

The  Choicest  Whiskey  for  Club,  Family,  and  fledicinal  Use. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOIUR 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


and  we  win 
send  you  this 
OUR    SPECIAL 

HIGH     URADR 

aiodel  Gents*  or  Ladies'  Bicjele  by  express  C.  O. 

subject  to  examination.    Yjo  tan  examine  it  at 

your  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 

'      satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented   and   the 

most  wonderful  Bieyeie   Bargain 

you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 

the  express  agent  the  balance* 

"'"  75  and  express  charges. 

'  ■    -^'^  ^^  ^j^^lj 

sell  3000 

regular  $50. 00 

High-Grade,  gaaranteed, 

1898  Model   Bicycles   in 

either  Gents*  or  Ladles.' 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  $13.95, 
$19.75  and  $22.50. 
Such  values  as  were 
never  offered  before. 

THIS  SPECIAL  IVHEKL 

at  $19.75  Is  a  wonder 

of  value,  strictly  high- 

i^i  grade  and  eqtial  to  any 

"~=^=  bicycle  you  can  buy 

anywhere  at  $40.00  to 


r&  ana  express  cl 

At  SI9.75 

SPECIAL  reguli 


will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment 
wards.  In  offeriog  8,000  --"-"' 


tne  makeris  a  honsebold  word  among  bicycle  riders.  You 


aithe  unhp'^So^nri'^nf  Ifi^l^"^^  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40.00  and  up- 
1?^  PO^m  m^^mJ^lt  «.?r  sPFri?r*^,^fiSl  V-^'7^*  ^®  are  pledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  nameor  name  plate. 
OESCRIPTION.    ^}^  SPECIAL  1898  Bicycle  now  offered  at  $19.75  Is  made  from  the  very  beBtmateriai 

.     ^        .  ^   \i  V  Y    :      throughout,  on  ly  flrst-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  a? Jin  hi 
tound  only  m  the  highest  grade  wheels.    FRAME  is  24  inchesdeep,  true  diamond,  (Ladies' iT2linch^^^^^ 
with  two  center  braces)  l>^-inch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing   FORK  CROWN,  d"oD  fo?eJd  hiSh?? 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  latest  and  best  woodoi-nickei  nn  ordnwn  n«J^«^^^ 
iiorn.^  WHEELS,  highest  grade,  28-inch.  SPOKES,  highesWraiae,  14.16  swaged.^^^^ 


bar  steel.    

tube  pneumatic, 
plated. 


»Vw^*^\-Xt."^**;"'"^'  """*"'-"•  "*  v""-^,  uiK"«»t'-K';»ue,  i»«io  swaged.  HUBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from 
RIMS,  liighest  grade  nqn-warpable  wood.  TIRE,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  h£h-S^SesiS 
latic,  compjete^withpuffip  and  repair  kit._^jCRANK^^  g?Sde  forging  cTStSow.mf^^^^^^ 


complete  with  tool  hag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit, 


finished.  SPROCKETS, 
eight,  25  lbs.  Full  ball 
or  marooa,  aocl  shipped 


OUR  Ci  U  A  R  A  NT  E  E  .   "^®  ^^®^®  ^  writtenblndine,  one  year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if 

PEND  Mg  ONE  POLLAR  t^^^V^'^l'l^'^Tro'S^^^^li^S^Z^^'^l^^^il^^^^^ 

nition.  vnii  r>ii.n  fiY«minA  it.  «t.  th«  «irr,rooc  t^ffina  onH  if  v^,,  iir^A  i*-  «/,«„i  *_ ^^u?-_.i-  £»..  r::_°i?.>"  "*  ***  ""ojepi  lo  exami- 

F __  _ 

sundries,  bicycle  clothing,  etc."  SEND'FOR^lf . 
AS  TO  OUR  REUABiLITY-;>  IJ^jf^^  ^?  our  customers  everywhere ;  Metropolitan  Nat'l  Bank, 
v^u  ^  ,Tr\r..'  "  ^^^^  ^^"^'  Of  Republic,  Bank  of  Commerce.  Chicago  •  GermaA 
Exchange  Bank,  New  York  ;  any  busmess  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy  entire  one  of  tl'ie  l-ircrest 
busmess  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  700  people,  and  we  sruarantee  to  save  you  $20.00  to  30.00  on  a  hieh-jrm(ip 
bicycle.     Order  to-day.    Don't  delay.     Only  3,000  to  be  sold  at  $19.75.  .»  msu  5,i^ue 

SEARS    ROEBUCK  &CO.  (Inc.),  Fulton,  Desplaines,  and  Waynian  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


B0<^ 


BOOT  JACK  :  Conceded  by  | 
experts  to  be  unquestionably  | 
the  best  chewing  tobacco.  A  | 
gentleman^s  luxury. 


.^**For  the  return  of  36  silver  paper  strips  A 
from  5  cent  cuts  of  Boot  Jack,  we  will  | 
send  to  any  address  free  of  charge  a  hand-  f 
some  aluminum  pocket  case  for  tobacco.      \! 

JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS.,  Manufacturers  | 

Louisville,  Ky.  « 


10  <J 


fuNCH 

A  SCIENTIFICALLY  COM- 
POUNDED ARTICLE,  MADE 
ONLY  OF  THE  VERY  CHOIC- 
EST MATERIALS,  AND 
READV TO  SERVE  IN  A  MIN- 
UTES NOTICE;  JUST  THE 
THING  FOR  AN  AFTERNOON- 
TEA,  EVENING-PARTY, 
YACHT  OR  PICNIC.  IT  MAKES 
ENTERTAINING  EASY 


^FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS] 


PREPARED    AND    GUARANTEED  BY 
HARTFORD,    NEWYORK.i  LONDON. 


financial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 

Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bouirht 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  Sontli  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


travelers' 
Xetters  of  drebit 

Available  in  AH  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUEII    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONliON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBAKD  ST.,  E.  €. 


E  SENORITA  MONTENAR 

A  Romance  of 
Chili's  Rebellion  against  Spain 

A  Novel.  By  Archer  P.  Crouch,  Author  of  "Captain  En- 
deris,"  "  On  a  Surf-bound  Coast,"  etc.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $i    25. 

A  capital  war  story. — Boston  Herald. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS^  PublTshersTNew  York  and  London 


Vacation  "^ 
Books 

Issued  by  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway. 
"Summer  Tours,"  a  beautiful  book 
of  48  pages  with  illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  about  numerous 
summer  resorts,  finely  printed  on 
enamel  book  paper;  six  cents  in 
postage. 

"Lake  Chautauqua,"  a  book  of  48 
pages  telling  about  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  America's  resorts;  finely 
illustrated  and  printed  on  enamel 
book  paper ;  four  cents  in  postage. 
Address, 

A.  J.  SMITH, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE 
MOUNTAINS 
OF 
COLORADO 

and  Utah  with  charming 
scenery,  cool  valleys, 
superb  hotels,  hold  new 
delights  to  interest 
visitors.  This  is  the 
year  to  exchange  ocean 
trips  and  the  seaside  for 
thebracingair  of  the 
mountains.  Luxurious 
train  service  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  COLORADO  SPECIAL 

ONE  NIGHT  TO  DENVER 
Via  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-western  Line. 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  ten  A.  M.  Stop- 
overs allowed  at  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition.  Low  rate  tourist  tickets 
and  detailed  information  at  all  ticket 
offices. 

Chicago  &  North -Western  Ry. 

The  Pioneer  Line  West  and 
Northwest  of  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK, 
461  Broadway. 


Principal  Agencies  : 

BOSTON, 

368  ^>ashingtonSt. 


ciiirAr.o. 

212  Clark  St. 


A  NEW  POCO. 
The  Folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  ail 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound, and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
PICTURE      4  X  S 

As  perfect  at 

edges  as  at 

centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 
43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  ¥• 


United   States    Navy 

■■  Over  160  Vessels  on  One  Sheet  ■■ 
Accurate  and  Complete 

Lithographed  in  two  tints,  size  40  x  26  (  O^SLo 
Lithographed  in  five  colors,  "  26  x  20  j  fcO^. 
Either  style  in  folders  similar  in  form  ^ 

to  pocket  maps,  with  artistic  flag  >  35C. 

cover  in  colors  and  embossed     .     .  ) 
Sent,  postpaid^  upon  receipt  of  price.   Stamps  taken. 


Special-quantit  J  prices  to  the  trade.    Many  other  attrac- 
tive war  speciaUies.     Send  for  illnstrated  circuhirs. 


c. 


A.     MUSSELMAN,     PUBLISHER, 
1218-1215  Filbert  St*,  Philadelphia. 


CHICKENI 


NOVEL 

MEXICAN, .^ ^, 

DELICACYMM^ 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique, delightful. 

At  Grocers,  or  Xa  pound  can 
mailed  for  16<rin  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


TA.N1A.L.E:: 


||\  ARMOUR  PACKING  Ca| 

|M|  DEPARTMENT  H  .1 


f/'/?^Sr6/-/f/9  C/?S£  m  /A^^MA/zS/'Ol/S.  //PJ, 


TABLE   OF 
CONTENTS  OF 
ILLUSTRATED 

WONDERLAND  '98 

Rivers  and  Mountains 

One  thousand  miles  of  them  described. 

The  Lake  of  The  Leech 

A  beautiful  lake  in  central  Minn. 

The  Agricultural  Northwest 

A  chapter  chock-full  of  information. 

A  Canoe  Trip  Through 

The  Park  Region 
A  novel  trip  through  a  dozen  lakes  in 
the  heart  of  the  Park  Region,  Minn. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

An  entirely  new  chapter  on  this  wonder- 
land of  the  world. 

Around  Mt.  Rainier 

Incidents  of  a  two  weeks'  outing-  among 
the  glaciers  and  forests  of  tliis  king  of 
peaks. 

Klondike  and  Alaska 

Reliable  information  regarding  this 
region  so  unknown  to  us  and  now  so 
much  in  the  public  eye. 

Send  Chas.  S.  Fee,  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps  for  it. 


wiimB!mmm 


iK  TRIAL^ 

WillGqnvincethay 


OlDEN  SCEPTRE 

IS  PERFECTION 


f<Y.(fry. 

1 


There    is    no    Kodak   but    the   Eastman    Kodak, 


Kodak 

Photography 
Is  Easy 
Photography 

All  1898  Kodaks  use  our  light-proof  film  Cartridges 
and  can  be  Loaded  in  Daylight. 

$5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogues  free  at 
agencies  or  by  tnail. 


If  Fishes  Could  Read 


Our 
.  they 


If  not^^ 
sold  by 
your  locaP 
dealer,  we 
will   mail 
samples  of  I 

PFLUEGER'S 

^'Luminous"  Bait^ 

'  for  either  trout,  bass  or 
*  muskallonge  for  50  cts.  ir 
J  stamps.  Illustrated  catalogue 

f  /''ce-    The  Enterprise  Mfg»  Co., 


catalogue 
wouldn't 
be  caught. 
It    tells 
every- 
thing 
"catch- 
ing" 
for  the 
modern 
Isaak 
Wal- 
ton. 


Akron.O. 
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Carnmh 
wouldn't  d 


NOT  THE  KIND   OF  BULL  THEY    AVERE  LOOKING   FOR. 

I't  half  as  bi^^  as  he  looks!     That  he  was  all  bluif !     That  he 


a  !     They  said  he  wasi 
[ire  fisht!     But—!!  ?? 


t  ! 


**'Nla,tYf  how  do  you  find  the  Ivory  Soap  does? ^ 

*^Best  we  have  ever  had,  Madam*  The  starched  clothes 
are  whiter  and  the  flannels  are  softer  than  when  washed 
with  the  soap  we  have  been  using*  It  saves  my  hands 
Ma^am,  they  used  to  be  very  sore  after  a  wash/* 

*^Wcllf  Mary,  I  intend  to  have  you  use  only  Ivory  Soap 
after  this,  for  I  am  told  that  it  saves  the  clothes,  too*^ 

Those  who  have  tried  both  common   soap  and   Ivory  Soap,  say 
that  it  takes  only  two-thirds  as  much  of  the  Ivory  for  a  wash. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

E  S  TA  BL I  SI f ED    IS  73. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass- 
Transact  a  General  Banking^  Business,  inchiding^  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and   Grain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 
Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds. 
Books    containing     Four -Year    Range    of    Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  HUN- 
DRED   AND    TWENTY -FOUR    THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a  Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Summer  IResorts 

LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


Oi)eiis  June  2.5. 
W ARREN    I 


Write  for  booklet. 
ELAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


EARL  SlWILSONS 

i-irsicN 
COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Off icial  Tests 

show 

Royal  Baking  Powder 
Purest  and  Strongest. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Both  Meat  and  Drink 

Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing- 


The   nutritive   part   of  prime  lean    beef,  delicately  spiced  and 
seasoned.      The  athlete's  ^'stand-by." 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers.  . 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


•C>Cr^C^OOOO>€r>C>C>C^O0 


The  Merit 

of  absolute  PUR- 
ITY,    fine    BOU-" 
QUET  and  moder-J 
ate     PRICE     has^ 
brought 

Great 
Western! 


to  the  first  place  in^ 
American  Cham-jj 
pagnes,  and-enabled  it^ 
to  displace  the  high- 2 
priced  foreign  wines" 
in  many  homes,  clubs| 
arid  cafes. 

The  vintage   offeredi 

,  this  fieason  is  especi-n 

ally  dry  and  pleasing,  V 

Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co., 

SOLE  MAKERS 

Rheims,  .    N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY 
H.B.Kirk&Co.,N.Y. 
S.S.PierceCo.,Boston.( 


•C^C^^^^^C^^^^'^^^^lOO^Jt^^^i^* 


LadiesV  Furnishing. 

Muslin  Underwear,  Dimity  Wrappers, 

Tea  Gowns,  Bath  Robes,  Matinees, 

Corsets,  Silk  Petticoats,  Shirt  Waists. 

Infants'  Wear. 

Gingham  Short  Dresses, 
Sunbonnets,  Guimpes,  Layettes. 

NEW  YORK. 


If  the  «*Ayes"  and  "Noes"  were  Taken 

it  would  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of 
people  who  bought  cheaper  wheels  found  thera 
more  expensive  in  the  end  than  the  "best" 
would  have  been,  the 


BIOYOI.E: 


Price  $6o 

"DON'T  MAKE  A   SECOND   MISTAKE.'' 

Qormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York.  Brook. 

lyn.    Detroit.    Cincinnati.  .Buffalo. 

Cleveland.    London. 


E 


DUCAT10N 


rhouBandfl  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  &  po- 
sitions   through 

BY  MAIL 

Biiilflinsrs  erected  ex- 
pressly for  this  pur- 
pose at  a 
cost  of 
$225,000 
Courses    of 

Steam, 
Eleetrical, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering ;  Chemistry  ;  Mining ; 
Mechanical  and  .  Architectural 
Drawing ,  Surveying ;  Plumbing  ;■  Architecture ;  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting  ,  Prospecting ;  Bookkeeping ;  Short- 
hand, English  Branches. 

^0  k  IjnilTll  pays  for  a  College  Education  at  Home. 
^Z  A  mull  I  n  40,00U  Students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FltEE.    Stntc  subject  you  wl»h  to  uttidy. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1159,  Scranton,  Pa**  U.  8.  A. 


Soft  as  a 

Glove 


Vici  Leather 
Dressing   not    , 
only    polishes 
any    kind  of 
shoes  but  makes 
them  soft.    The 
more  you  use  it 
the  better  your 
shoes  will  look  and 
the  longer  they  wi 
wear.    It  is  a  medicine 
for  leather— leather  li 
upon   it.    It  is  not  an 
enamel,   therefore    it 
does  not  peel  ofT  nor 
crack  the  shoe. 


Leather  Dressing 

■■  is  sold  by  all  dealers  at  25  cents  a  bottle.  It  ^^*^ 
is  made  by  the  makers  of  Vici  Kid,  the  most 
famous  shoe  leather  in  the  world.  '  A  book  that 
tells  you  all  about  buying,  wearing  and  caring 
for  shoes,  mailed  free.  | 

UOBEllT  H.  FOERDEREU,  Pliiladelphla,  Po.  f 

L»4H'"     III        III        <*♦        ""       '"         '"         '"      ■"" '"-■ !"■■ 


VM.  HARTSHORNS  siwDEMEKi 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS^ 


^  ANDGEJ 

THEGENUINE 


)HART$HO«NJ 


"AmERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS," 


48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on 
by  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A. 


receipt  of  a  two-cent  stannp 
New  York  Central,  New  Yorlc« 


FOUR-PAGE    COLORED    SUPPLEMENT-"  NAVAL    UNIFORMS"— WITH    THIS    NUMBER. 


Vol.  XLII.— No.  2166. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

All  Rights  Reserved. 


NEW    YOEK,  SATURDAY,   JUNE   25,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


THE    AUXILIARY    CRUISER    "ST.    PAUL"    ON     SCOUT    DUTY, 

A  susricious  Chaft  sighted:  Pkepahikg  to  follow  a  Blank  Cartridge  witei  Solid  Shot.— Drawn  by  T.  de  Thulstrup,  after  a  Sketch  by 

Howard  F.  Sprague. 
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HARPER'S  Weekly 

(TWENTY- EIGHT  PAGES) 

New  York  City,  June  2s,  1898 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:   Franklin  Square 


This  Paper  irill  he  the  bent  Pktorldl  llhtory  of  the  War 
icith  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  ISO  I.  Its  Speeial  Artist,s 
eiral  Cor respo rale ats  will  follow  the  Army  aial  JS'(U\f/,  and 
notable  Events  in.  Weishingtort  and  elsewhere  icill  be  aceu- 
reitely  yort rayed. 


ARTISTS. 
CARLTON    T.   CHAPMAN. 
RUFUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
FIJKDKRK^    RFMINGTON. 
T.   I)E    TIiri.STRUP 
\V.    A.    I{()(;KRS 
CLYDE    I).  V.    HUNT. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
JOHN    FOX,  Jit. 
FRANK    1).  MILLET. 
JOHN    F.    BASS. 
O.   K.    DAVIS. 
HAROLD    MARTIN, 
Am>  Otuicub. 


?,Ir.  Fox  ((nd  Mr.  Rkmin(;ton  eire  now  nith  GenerMl 
Shaftkk's  Army,  ^Messrs.  ^Iii.lkt,  Bass,  aaul  Davis  are  on 
tlidr  iray  to  the  Philippines^  ]Mr,  IIuNT  is  with  tlie  Cubans, 
and  Mr.  Martin  (ft  St.  ThoiKa,^. 


FRANK    R.  STOCKTON'S    NEW   SERIAL, 

"THE    associate    HERMITS,'^ 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    A.  B.  FROST, 

Will  begin  in  the  next  Number  of  Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  rt^port  is  eventually  that  Tampa  is  to  be 
abandoned  as  a  military  rendezvous.  Perhaps 
there  could  be  no  better  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  selection  of  the  place  originally. 

The  change  in  the  French  cabinet  is  not  likely 
to  mean  anything,  so  far  as  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  Republic  is  concerned.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  likely  to  mean  any  change  of  domestic  policy. 
The  Socialists  are  growing  stronger  in  France,  but 
they  have  not  yet  obtained  the  power  that  they 
seek.  They  are  growing  stronger  because  they  are 
the  only  party  in  the  country  which  is  not  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  priests  and  the 
army.  France  has  very  troublous  times  before  her, 
but  of  one  thing  she  may  rest  assured — when  her 
day  of  trial  comes  she  will  receive  more  consider- 
ate treatment  from  this  country  than  we  have  re- 
ceived from  her. 

The  war  tax  bill  has  gone  into  effect,  and  there 
is  little  in  it  wliich  is  vitally  objectionable,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  provision  reqtiiri ng  the  coinage 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  silver  bullion  per  month. 
This  was  a  compromise  compelled  by  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Senate  proposition  to  coin 
the  seigniorage  at  the  rate  of  four  million  dollars 
per  month.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  that 
any  concession  was  forced  by  the  silver  men,  but 
they  obtained  the  smallest  thing  possible,  and  the 
coinage  of  this  amount  of  silver  will  do  little  prac- 
tical harm.  The  regret,  however,  that  any  conces- 
sion was  made  is  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Oregon,  and  the  evidence  of  weakness  of 
the  silver  movement.  It  seems  likely  now  that  sil- 
ver wall  not  be  an  issue  in  the  corning  campaign, 
although  fiat  money  will  be  made  prominent.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Republicans  can  carry 
the  next  House  of  Representatives  on  the  money 
issue  if  they  will  insist  upon  the  gold  standard  as 
strongly  as  the  Oregon  Republicans  insisted  on  it. 
The  country  is  for  sound  money,  we  believe,  and 
will  declare  against  fiat  money,  if  the  issue  be  pre- 
sented fairly  and  squarely  to  it. 

The  threatening  cloud  of  war  between  France 
and  England  has  disappeared  for  the  present.  It 
will  be  recollected  tliat  in  occupying  Boussa  on 
the  Niger,  the  French  distinctly  violated  a  treaty 
obligation  to  Great  Britain.  Britisli  rights  were 
violated,  and  so  the  British  government  was  put  in 
a  position  where  it  was  obliged  to  force  France  to 
retire  or  to  accept  war.  A^ery  few  persons  outside 
of  official  circles  in  France  and  England  know  how 
near  to  war  the  two  nations  were.  The  tactics  of 
the  fleets  had  been  arranged,  however,  and  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  were  keeping  watch  on  the 
mov^ements  of  the  English  Channel  squadron.  If 
the  squadron  had  been  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  liave  been  notice  that  the  French 
wei'e  to  be  coerced  at  once.  So  complete  were  the 
preparations  that  France  had  made  ready  ships  for 
cutting  England's  cable  communications  with  the 
world,  while   England   had    fitted   out  vessels  for 


relaying  them.  Finally  Monsieur  Hanotaux 
begged  for  a  delay  until  after  the  French  elec- 
tions, and  they  being  over.  Boussa  has  been  evacu- 
ated along  with  several  other  less  important  towns, 
while  France  retains  Nikki;  and  all  of  this  was 
predicted  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
in  his  London  letter  to  the  Weekly. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  decision  of 
the  authorities  that  the  hospital  ships  shall  invari- 
ably run  away  from  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
Spain's  cruel  methods  in  war,  is  justified.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  anything  that  Spain 
has  done  or  refrained  from  doing,  either  in  our 
war  or  in  its  efforts  to  put  dow^i  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection, that  a  hospital  ship  crowded  with  wounded 
and  dying  men  would  be  respected  by  Spanish 
naval  or  military  otiicers.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  would 
delight  in  making  war  upon  tlie  dying.  Their  re- 
ported mutilation  of  the  marines  who  fell  at  Guan- 
tanamo  is  denied,  but  that  denial  does  not  change 
our  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  Spanish  char- 
acter, judging  entirely  from  the  cruelties  that  they 
have  practised  in  Cuba.  The  Spaniards  are  the  last 
remnants  of  white  barbarians,  and,  like  their  pro- 
totypes of  the  Middle  Ages,  whom  they  closely  re- 
semble, they  have  the  savage  instincts  and  methods 
that  are  found  nowhere  else  in  civilized  Europe  in 
this  nineteenth  century  except  in  Turkey,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Turkey,  are  found 
only  among  the  uncivilized  red  men  of  the  remote 
regions  of  our  own  continent,  and  the  brown  and 
black  and  ^^ellow  men  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  war  loan  promises  to  be  greatly  oversub- 
scribed in  this  country,  and  doubtless  much  of  it 
will  be  taken  in  subscriptions  of  from  twenty  to 
five  hundred  dollars  each.  In  other  words,  the 
subscription  will  be  largely  a  })opular  one;  and  as 
these  small  bids  are  to  be  accepted  until  tlie  whole 
$200,000,000  are  taken,  the  bankers  and  syndi- 
cates who  are  prepared  to  take  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  loan  will  not  have  their  opportunity.  The 
moral  efl'ect  of  this  expression  of  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  government  will  be  very  great.  It 
means  that  we  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  our  own 
war,  and  tliat  we  are  determined  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  heartily  supported.  If  the  Spanish 
government  w^ere  not  afi-aid  that  to  sue  for  peace 
would  bring  on  revolution,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  manifestation  of  public  confidence  and  public 
support  of  the  war  in  this  country  would,  with 
De:w"Ey's  victory  at  Manila,  conduce  to  an  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  conflict.  Another  happy 
meaning  of  this  great  popular  subscription  to  the 
loan  is  that  the  peo})le  who  have  savings,  and  who 
constitute  both  the  moral  and  industrial  backbone 
of  the  country,  do  not  take  seriously  the  fiat-money 
movement — in  other  words,  the  movement  to  pay 
the  public  creditor  with  less  value  than  lie  gave. 
And  this  is  another  reason  why  the  political  x)arty 
that  is  likely  to  win  at  the  coming  Congressional 
elections  should,  among  other  things,  settle  the 
money  question  for  good. 

While  there  has  been  little  movement  looking 
to  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
feeling  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  payment  by 
us  of  the  Bering  Sea  award  removes  tlie  last  cause 
of  friction.  Perhaps  the  time  is  now  propitious 
for  renewing  the  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration.  That  probably 
would  be  a  sufficient  union,  because  it  would  mean 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  tlie  two  countries  con- 
sider their  interests  identical.  Whatever  comes, how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  will  grow  in  strength  and  in 
grace,  for,  besides  the  material  interests  that  will 
be  advanced  by  such  a  friendship  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  and  besides  the  pleasure  such  a 
union  w^ill  aft'ord  to  all  English-speaking  peoples, 
the  ])eace  of  the  world  will  be  promoted  thereby. 
And  we  think  it  well  that  the  Irish  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  should  make  up  their  minds  not  to  in- 
terfere between  the  two  branches  of  the  English 
race.  We  in  the  United  States  are  mostly  in  favor 
of  home-rule,  and  those  Liberals  in  England  who 
have  done  most  to  promote  home-rule  for  the 
Irisli  are  also  in  favor  of  the  promotion  of  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Such  a  union  would  not  injuriously  affect  the  Irish, 
but  opposition  to  such  a  union  on  the  ])artof  Irish- 
men either  here  or  abroad  would  work  disastrous 
consequences  to  their  cause. 

The  troops  are  finally  at  Santiago,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  has  begun.  We  have  thought  such 
an  invasion  unwise,  because  the  end  to  be  gained 
could  be  better  accomplished,  we  believe,  at  less 


cost,  if  the  expedition  were  undertaken  later  in  the 
year.  But  the  authorities  in  command  of  tlie  army 
have  thought  it  best  to  invade  now%  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  no  doubt  the  landing  of  troops  on  the 
soil  of  Cuba  is  the  real  beginning  of  the  real  end 
of  Spain's  power  in  the  island.  General  Shafter 
has  taken  with  him  a  splendid  body  of  men.  His 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventy-first  New 
York  and  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  some  of 
Colonel  Wood's  volunteer  cavalry,  are  regulars. 
There  are  no  better  soldiers  in  the  w^orld.  There  are 
very  few  soldiers  in  the  world  who  compare,  man 
for  man,  in  physique,  in  courage,  in  discipline,  and 
in  efl'ectiveness,  with  the  troops  of  our  service.  Un- 
doubtedly the  volunteers  that  accompany  the  expe- 
dition will  in  a  short  time  be  as  good  soldiers  as 
the  regular  troops.  In  one  respect  they  are  prob- 
ably superior,  and  that  is  in  the  general  education 
of  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  country  ought  to 
recognize  that  the  invasion  has  actually  begun, 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  expedition  to  take  San- 
tiago or  to  capture  Cervera's  fleet.  Once  upon 
the  island,  the  troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  until 
the  power  of  Spain  in  Cuba  is  ended.  Another 
expedition  is  to  start  for  Porto  Rico.  That  ex- 
pedition is  less  hazardous  in  every  w^ay.  It  will 
encounter  fewer  perils  from  the  Spanish  and  from 
nature.  The  Spanish  have  a  comparatively  small 
force  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  island  is  a  healthy 
one.  Now  comes  anxious  times  to  the  country  and 
to  those  whose  relatives  and  friends  are  engaged 
in  real  war.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. We  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  check  to  the 
triumphant  advance  of  the  xAmerican  arms  in  these 
Spanish  West-Indian  possessions.  The  army  and 
the  navy  will  do  the  work  allotted  to  them  enthu- 
siastically, courageously,  and  intelligently.  And 
if  the  questions  that  must  follow^  victory  are  left 
to  the  x>eople,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
their  decision. 


THE  GOVERNMENT   OF 
TERRITORY. 


DISTANT 


IP  the  Hawaiian  annexation  resolution  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  Avitli  the  gi'eat  ma- 
jority or  anything  like  it  which  it  commanded 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  country 
will  probably  enter  upon  a  colonial  policy.  The 
movement  in  that  direction  cannot  be  arrested 
at  Honolulu.  Expansion  is  in  the  blood  of  many 
Americans,  and  these  Americans  of  the  purest 
t3q)e— of  the  type  whose  intellectual  activities  and 
vagaries  mark  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  people, 
and  make  them  most  interesting  to  the  old  and 
settled  world.  If  these  enthusiasts  gain  one  point 
in  their  contention,  if  the}^  put  one  American 
governing  foot  on  a  single  island  of  the  sea,  their 
enterprise  in  conquest  will  after  that  enjoy  the 
alliance  of  the  vis  inertice  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  chiefly  inclined  to  believe  not  only 
that  "  whatever  is  is  right,"  but  that  it  shall  re- 
main right.  Therefore,  if  we  annex  Hawaii,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  country  will  be  ask- 
ed, and  perhaps  coerced,  to  keep  the  Philippines, 
take  the  Canaries  and  Porto  Rico,  and  perliaps 
forget  our  promise  as  to  Cuba,  now  that  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  insur- 
gent government,  and  hardly  enough  of  an  in- 
surgent force  to  sti'engthen  and  aid  the  little  land- 
ing part\^  of  marines  at  Guantanamo.  It  is  true 
that  Congress  solemnly  promised  that  this  should 
not  be  a  war  of  conquest,  declaring  that  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  reconcentrados  from  a 
cruel  death.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  our  government — w'e  quote  from 
our  great  Declaration — that  a  people  have  the  right 
to  "  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them," 
and  that  governments  derive  "  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  It  is  true  that 
among  the  complaints  made  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
are  that  he  ''  cut  ofl'  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,"  meaning  that  he  had  applied  to  us  the 
colonial  policy  which  our  triumphant  revolution 
finally  drove  England  to  abandon,  and  that  he  im- 
posed "  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent."  It  is 
further  true  that  for  seventy  years  our  Congress 
has  been  the  object  of  constant  complaint  by  rea- 
son of  its  inefliciency  in  domestic  afl'airs;  that  its 
legislation  has  been  crude;  that  its  interference 
with  the  Executive  has  been  scandalous;  that  its 
ignorant  trifling  with  the  money  question  has  been 
disastrous;  that  party  politics  and  personal  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  the  public  good  have  character- 
ized its  conduct.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  the  country,  led,  as  we  have  said,  by 
Americans  of  the  native  stock,  who  are  willing  to 
break  the  pledge  given  by  Congress;  who  strongly 
desire  that  this  war  shall  be  a  war  of  conquest;  who 
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are  eager  to  overthrow  the  Declaration  of  the  fathers, 
and  to  insist  that  tlie  Havvaiiaiis,  as  represented  by 
the  majority  of  them,  the  Cubans,  the  Porto  Ricaiis, 
and  the  Pliilippinos,  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
"laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,"  and  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  a  government  deriving"  its  "just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed";  that 
they  may  be  ruled  by  our  Congress,  sitting  at 
Washington,  enacting  laws  for  those  whom  few 
Congressmen  have  seen,  and  of  whose  needs  tbey 
are  ignorant — laws  that  may  differ  as  to  each  dis- 
tant colony;  or,  wlnit  is  perhaps  tlie  most  likely  re- 
sult of  such  rule,  Congress  may  forget  or  absolute- 
ly neglect  its  subjects,  as  it  has  forgotten  Alaska, 
for  example,  and  as  it  has  neglected  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

Congress  is  the  power  which  governs  territories, 
and  it  governs  them  so  absolutely  that  some  of  the 
judicial  decisions,  asserting  or  affirming  this  power, 
indicate  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  declare  that  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  aflPect  Congress  only 
in  respect  of  legislation  touching  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  they  do  not  prevent  Congress  from 
exercising  a  power  over  territories  as  unrestricted 
as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  British  Parliament. 
In  a  recent  case  decided  by  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco,  Judge 
Morrow  said:  "The  Territories  of  the  United 
States  are  entirely  subject  to  the  legislative  autlior- 
ity  of  Congress.  They  are  not  organized  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  government  as  the  oi'ganic 
law."  Justice  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1889,  in  an  opinion  in  a  case  in- 
volving this  question,  said:  "Doubtless  Congress 
in  legislating  for  the  Territories  would  be  subject 
to  those  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal rights  which  are  formulated  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations 
w^ould  exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress 
derives  all  its  powers,  than  by  express  and  direct 
application  of  its  provisions."  Justice  Bradley 
moved  forward  a  little  along  a  line  pointed  out  by 
Marshall,  going  beyond  any  decision  that  had 
theretofore  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
while  it  may  be  that  the  Court  will  always  find  a 
reason  for  keeping  Congress  within  the  consti- 
tutional limitations,  its  recent  history  shows  that 
it  is  equal  to  bold  departures.  It  may  therefore 
some  day  reach  the  point  of  declaring  that  there  is 
no  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  its 
government  of  territories. 

Without  regard  to  this  point,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  adding  territory  to 
our  government,  which  shall  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  is  a  very  serious  one.  Cer- 
tainly most  of  us  are  wrong  in  our  judgment  of 
Congress  if  the  powers  of  that  body  ought  to 
be  enormously  increased.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  proper  ]*egard  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  rather  that  they  should  be  curtailed. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  very  difficult,  practical- 
ly impossible,  to  induce  Congress  to  devote  itself 
to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It  has 
neglected  its  present  duty.  Are  we  to  be  happier, 
are  our  problems  of  government  to  be  more  easily 
solved,  by  increasing  the  already  neglected  duties 
of  Congress?  The  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  this  subject  are  explicit,  and 
they  fully  sustain  Judge  Morrow's  assertion  that 
"  in  a  territory  all  the  functions  "of  government  are 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and 
may  be  exercised  through  a  local  government,  or 
directly  by  such  legislation  as  we  have  now  under 
consideration."  The  legislation  was  a  liquor  law 
passed  by  Congress,  and  applying  to  Alaska.  It 
may  be  added  that  Congress  has  not  only  the  pow- 
er to  establish  a  territorial  government,  its  estab- 
lishing act  being  the  organic  law  of  the  territory, 
but  it  has  the  power  to  declare  invalid  the  enact- 
ments of  the  territorial  Legislature  erected  by  it- 
sel  f . 

Wliat  is  the  actual  constitutional  and  legal 
situation?  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  acquire  territo- 
ry. Tlie  power  to  declare  war  and  the  power 
to  make  treaties  imply  the  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory. There  is  no  one  who  questions  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  been  declared  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  territory 
so  acquired.  This  is  expi-essly  granted  to  Congress 
in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  to 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  ter- 
ritories. As  Justice  Bradley  said,  in  "The  Late 
Corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  vs.  United  States":  "It  would  be 
absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to 
acquire  territory  and  no  power  to  govern  it  when 


acquired."  Nothing,  then,  can  prevent  the  annex- 
ation of  territory  that  may  be  acquired  in  war  with 
Spain  or  through  a  treaty  of  peace;  whether  a  reso- 
lution of  annexation  would  hold  is  another  ques- 
tion, which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  raised. 
And  territory  once  acquired,  it  will  be  governed 
absolutely  by  Congress,  the  President  and  the  regu- 
lar judiciary  having  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter 
after  the  organic  law  establishing  the  territorial 
government,  if  such  a  law  be  passed,  is  once  in  op- 
eration. If,  however,  Congress  assumes  full  con- 
trol as  a  local  government,  it  will  be  free  to  do  as 
it  will — to  pass  one  law  for  one  territory  and  an- 
other for  another,  or  to  neglect  all  impartially, 
while  as  to  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities 
of  these  territories,  they  will  be  such  men  as  the 
politicians  of  Congress  prefer.  Now  the  serious 
question  is,  do  we  want  all  this?  And  the  ques- 
tion is  so  serious  that  Congress  ought  not  to  take 
the  first  step  towards  it,  which  it  will  do  by  the 
passage  of  the  Hawaiian  annexation  resolution, 
until  the  issue  has  been  submitted  to  the  country 
and  fully  discussed  in  a  general  campaign.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  at  this  session  would  be 
a  snap-judgment  against  the  people. 

GERMANY  AND   THE  WAR. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  persistency  of  the 
rumors  which  attribute  to  the  German  govern- 
ment the  intention  to  reap  some  benefit  for  itself 
out  of  the  settlement  of  our  war  with  Spain.  The 
German  government  is  itself  accountable  for  this 
persistency. 

The  Kaiser  has  announced  that  a  satisfactory 
"Imperialism"  requires  maritime  power,  and  his 
brother  has  assumed  the  mission  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  his  Majesty's  consecrated  person  to  those 
wdio  would  hear,  and  also  to  those  who  would  not 
hear.  In  order  that  this  gospel  shall  be  properly 
expounded  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  plain  that  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  Germany's  present  "holdings" 
in  that  ocean  must  take  place.  These  at  present 
comprise  only  the  recent  acquisitions  in  China,  a 
German  protectorate,  comprising  ninety-seven  Ger- 
man inhabitants,  in  the  northern  part  of  South- 
eastern New  Guinea,  and  the  neighboring  "Bis- 
marck Archipelago,"  and  some  of  the  Solomon 
and  the  Marshall  Islands.  These  possessions 
by  no  means  make  an  "imperial"  showing  on 
the  map  or  in  statistical  returns.  The  Phi- 
lippines do  really  constitute  an  imperial  pos- 
session, and  if  they  were  to  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war,  they  would  eflPace  the  outlying  islands 
which  Germany  has  been  accumulating  for  four- 
teen years.  It  is  of  course  unlikely  that  Spain 
would  consent  to  deliver  the  Philippines  for  any 
advantage  that  a  German  alliance  would  give  her, 
even  if  she  were  able  to  show  a  clear  title  to  them. 
That  she  cannot  do,  so  long  as  Manila  Harbor  is  in 
the  possession  of  an  American  fleet  and  Manila 
town  under  its  guns.  But  the  Carolines  and  the 
Ladi'ones  are  still,  witliout  dispute,  Spanish.  Upon 
the  former  of  these,  at  least,  Germany  has  already 
cast  a  covetous  leer,  and  the  latter  would  afford  a 
convenient  naval  station  in  view  of  the  Chinese 
acquisitions. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  necessary  to  assign  a 
rational  motive  for  German  acquisitiveness.  ''  Im- 
perialism "  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.  It  is  not 
necessarily  more  sane  or  defensible  when  it  is  en- 
tertained by  any  proportion  of  seventy  millions  of 
private  persons  than  when  it  takes  possession  of  the 
crowned  bonnet  of  an  anointed  monarch.  General 
Merritt,  when,  the  other  day,  at  San  Francisco,  he 
expressed  his  owm  belief  in  what,  without  any  sort 
of  authority,  he  described  as  the  "  new  policy  "  of 
the  United  States,  committed  a  much  less  com- 
mendable indiscretion  than  when  he  publicly  quar- 
relled with  his  orders  and  objected  to  going  to 
Manila  without  an  adequate  force,  including  a 
considerable  proportion  of  regular  troops.  If  any 
adult  American  iiad  proposed  a  year  ago  that  we 
should  pay  what  General  Merritt's  expedition 
will  cost  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  take  them 
as  a  gift,  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  regarded 
him  as  of  unsound  mind.  Now  that  we  have,  so 
to  speak,  found  the  islands,  in  the  course  of  the 
legitimate  warlike  enterprise  of  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  it  does  not  follow^  that 
our  retention  of  them  will  be  either  desirable  or 
justifiable,  much  less  that  Admiral  Dewey's  estab- 
lishment of  his  squadron  in  Manila  Bay,  partly  in 
default  of  any  other  place  to  take  it,  of  itself  in- 
augurates a  new  national  policy. 

Our  true  interest  in  the  East  is  of  course  the  ut- 
most possible  extension  of  our  trade.  That  is  Eng- 
land's object  also;  and  considering  that  it  is  ours, 
we  might  properly  have  given  her  a  moral  support 
in  the  contest  W'ith  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
which   we  have  allowed  her   to  carry  on  single- 


handed.  That  is  also  the  object  of  Japan,  as 
she  showed  in  the  treaty  which  the  three  powers 
in  question  interfered  to  nullify.  Of  course  no- 
body doubts  that  the  combined  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  if  our 
own  potential  naval  powder  were  developed  and 
made  actual,  would  be  far  more  than  a  match  in 
the  Pacific  for  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world 
combined.  Nothing  could  more  surely  determine 
us  to  develop  our  naval  power,  and  to  enter  into 
such  a  combination  to  prevent  exclusive  acquisi- 
tions in  and  by  European  powers,  than  a  popular 
belief  that  Germany,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  meant  to  treat  us  as  the  three  pow- 
ers treated  Japan.  If  that  came  to  be  believed  in 
this  country,  thei'e  would  be  danger  that  we  should 
retain  the  Philippines,  irrespective  of  our  own  in- 
terests, by  way  of  defiance  to  dictation.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  the  interest  of  Germany  that  we  should 
maintain  in  the  Pacific  as  great  a  naval  force  as 
we  could  maintain.  Wherefore  the  assemblage  of 
German  war-ships  in  the  Philippines,  in  numbers 
beyond  what  the  protection  of  German  subjects 
or  of  German  commercial  interests  require,  and  ap- 
parently^ by  way  of  a  "  naval  demonstration,"  seems 
to  be  "bad  politics." 

DIARY    OF    THE   WAR. 

Friday,  Jane  10.  — By  a  vote  of  43  to  22  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  war  revenue  bill. 

A  force  of  more  than  600  marines  from  the  troop-ship 
Panther  was  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Guantanamo 
Bay,  province  of  Santingo  de  Ciibn,  under  the  protection 
of  the  ^uns  of  the  ()re(jvn,  Marhlehead,  Dolphin.  Yankee, 
Yoseniite,  Porter,  and  Viren.  A  small  flat-topped  hill  wns 
selected  for  encampment,  receiving-  the  name  "McCalla," 
in  honor  of  the  MarhlelLead'H  commander.  The  landing 
was  effected  in  an  hour,  without  accident.  The  position 
taken  by  tiiis  landing  party,  or  possibly  a  less  exposed 
camp  in  the  immediate  neighborliood,  will  be  held  for  the 
present,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  outer  harbor  se- 
cure for  the  use  of  our  fleet. 

Saturday,  June  ii.— The  Navy  Dcpai'tment  made  pub- 
lic an  ofticial  report  from  Rear-Admiial  Sampson  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Merrimac  in  the  channel  leading  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Admiral  Sampson's  "  appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ilobson  and  his  gallant 
crew  "  is  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms. 

The  Vi,veu  landed  rifles,  ammvniition,  and  provisions  for 
the  insurgents  at  Aserradero,  about  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Santiago. 

Seiturday  and  Sunday,  June  11  and  12.— M  half  past 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday  Jifternoon  an  insurgent  scout 
brought  word  to  Camp  McCalla,  Guantanamo,  that  an 
attacking  force  of  Spanish  infant ly  was  at  hand.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  our  outposts  were  tired  upon. 
Hurried  measures  for  the  defences  of  the  camp  were  all 
that  the  circumstances  allowed.  The  Spaniards,  superior 
in  nunibei-s,  were  hidden  in  thickets  that  stretched 
away  on  all  sides  from  the  unfortified  hill,  and,  as 
reported  by  Lieutenant  Neville,  nuuiy  of  them  had  leaves 
and  branches  wrapped  around  their  bodies,  so  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  undergrowth. 
Our  marines,  with  their  entrenchment  scarcely  begun, 
ofl:ered  an  easy  mark.  -But  this  first  attack  proved  to  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  skirmish;  the  firing  lasted  about 
an  hour.  .Marines  from  the  Marhlehead  were  sent  ashore; 
men  who  had  been  bathing  ran  half  naked  into  camp. 
Before  night  fell  the  sentries  came  in.  Two  of  our  men 
had  been  killed.  The  bodies,  when  recovered,  appeared 
to  have  been  hacked  with  machetes.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  we  lost  two  more.  Sergeant  Smith  and  Dr.  John  Blair 
Gibbs,  the  former  killed  (and  his  body  "  terribly  muti- 
lated ")  in  the  woods,  the  latter  meeting  his  death  while 
on  duty  in  the  camp;  and  several  of  our  men  were  wound- 
ed. Renewed  and  repeated  a  dozen  times  before  day- 
break, the  Spanish  attacks  wx're  most  threatening  about 
1  A.M.,  when  it  seemed  that  the  camp  was  completely 
surrounded.  The  little  force  of  Americans  held  the 
ground  coolly,  and  their  volleys  seem  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered with  good  judgment,  for  they  sufficed  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  From  Guantanamo  Bay  the  Marhlehead's 
sear(;h-light  was  trained  on  the  thickets;  this,  with  the 
flash  of  the  ^lauser  rifles,  served  to  guide  the  aim  of  our 
men.  'I'he  night  was  \uicommouly  dark.  The  Spanish 
losses  are  not  certainly  known.  At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  fiekl-pieces  in  the  camp  opened  fire  and  drove 
a  body  of  Spanish  infantry  from  cover;  the  Te.ras  arrived 
and  landed  forty  marines  with  two  Colt  automatic  guns; 
meanwhile  the  MarbleJieiul  was  shelling  the  thickly  wood- 
ed hill-side  on  the  south,  where  the  Spaniards  were  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed.  The  guns  from  the  Texas  were 
hauled  up  the  path  and  mounted  on  the  earth-works  that 
now,  hurriedly  conq^leted.  promised  a  certain  degiee  of 
security  to  the  men  remaining  in  camp,  while  one  com- 
pany of  Colonel  Huntington's  conunand,  deployed  in  skir- 
misii  line,  moved  forward  to  discover  and  dislodge  the 
enemy.  At  this  juncture  the  Spaniards  proved  that  they 
also  were  to  have  the  support  of  artillery,  one  of  their 
guns  opening  fire  unexpectedl}'  across  a  bar  that  juts 
out  into  the  bay  northwest  of  Camp  McCalla.  It  was 
silenced  by  the  Texan.  The  efforts  of  the  skirmishing 
party  to  engage  the  Spaniards  on  even  terms,  and  the 
firing  of  guns  from  the  Meirhlehead  and  from  the 
camp  were  wellnigh  continuous,  but  the  Spanish  gue- 
rilla attacks,  shifted  from  point  to  point,  were  not  less 
persistent,  irritating,  and,  at  last,  intolerable.  Accord- 
ingly the  camp  was  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
bluejackets  from  the  Texas  and  MarUehead  and  sixty  Cu- 
ban insurgents  lending  their  assistance.  The  two  marines 
fii'St  to  fall  Saturday  afternoon  were  buried.  Tlie  funeral 
service  was  interrupted  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  to 
whom  the  sacred  purjiose  of  those  sharing  in  this  observ- 
ance must  have  been  apparent.  Prayers  for  the  dead  were 
finished  under  fii'e.  Throughout  the  evening  and  the 
night  this  exhausting  attack  was  maintained,  guns  from 
the  Panther  and  Atxirenda,  as  well  as  the  MarUehead^ 
{Continued  on  page  626.) 
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ASSISTANT-SUKGEON   JOHN   BLAIR   GTB15S,  T.S.N., 

Killed,  June  12,  in  the  Spauisli  Attack  on  Camp  McCalla, 

Ciiiantaiianio  l>ay. 


PRIVATE    JAMES    MoCOLGAN,  U.S.M.C., 

Killed,  June  11,  in  the  8panit<h  Attack  on  Camp  McCalla, 
Giiantanamo  Bay. 


8ER(}EANT    CHARLES    IL    s.MlTII,    U.S  M.C., 

Killed,  June  11,  in  the  Spanish  Attack  on  Can)p  McCalla, 
Gnantananio  Bay. 


THIS-BUSY 
WORLD  - 


The  net  sum  raised  for  tiie  Lowell  inenioritil  park  at 
Cambridge  was  $37,427.  That  amount  insures  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Elm  wood  lands  ofTered,  with  a  surplus  of 
$3400,  which  may  possibly  be  used  to  buy  additional  land. 

Our  war  has  brought  Lowell  prominently  into  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  made  very  noticeable  how  peculiarly  repre- 
sentative of  national  sentiment  his  poetry  is.  He  has  been 
more  quoted  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  during  the 
last  two  months  than  all  our  other  older  poets  put  together. 
It  is  interesting  to  search  out  of  his  letteis  his  impressions 
of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  formed  during  his  stay  as 
xVmerican  minister  in  Madrid.  lie  said,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Howells:  "Spain  is  as  primitive  in  some  ways  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  as  Oriental.  Spainards  have,  I  be- 
lieve, every  possible  fault — and  yet  I  love  the  jades  for  a' 
that.  .  .  .  Tiieir  indifference  to  legiiimate  profit  is  a  con- 
tinual comfort,  and  they  have  no  more  enterprise  than  an 
Old  Cambridge  m;ui." 

The  sale  of  the  publishing  business  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  of  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  is  of 
interest  in  the  world 
of  books.  Among  f^.r,:,,.~^^^.^r^:,,. .,,.■:..'■-. . 
other  authors  \vhose 
books  the  Messrs. 
Roberts  have  pid)- 
lished  are  Louisa  Al- 
cott,  Louise  ^loulton, 
and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  editions 
of  translations  of 
Balzac  and  Moliere, 
on  which  the  Messrs. 
Roberts'  imprint  is 
familiar,  do  not  pass 
in  this  transaction. 

Word  comes  from 
Ithaca  that  when 
Cornell  enters  anoth- 
er oratorical  contest 
slie  will  try  to  make 
sure  that  other  States 
besides  Ohio  are  rep- 
resented among  the 
judges.  This  year, 
it  appears,  tlie  six 
judges  were  all  Ohio 
men,  and  tui  Ohio  man,  Mr.  Longfellow  of  Wesleyan, 
look  the  first  piize.  Cornell's  mtui,  Mv.  Mayer,  w^as  sec- 
ond. "Too  much  Ohio,"  grumbles  Cornell,  whereat  her 
friends  may  be  excused  for  smiling. 

Tite  election  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  2d  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hooper  as  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  attests  that 
an  active  interest  in  sports  is  not  inconsistent  nowadays 
with  a  reputation  for  business  ability  atul  sound  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  finance.  Mr.  Adams  i^  one  of  the 
best  known  of  American  yachtsmen,  imd  with  his  brother 
George  won  great  aquatic  victories  in  the  GoHHoon,  the 
Bahhoon,^u6.  oiliQV  good  boats.  He  has  discernment,  too, 
about  rowing  and  football,  and  has  labored  strenuously  to 
bring  Harvard  success  in  those  pursuits.  He  graduated 
witli  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1888,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1893.  and,  as  a  practising  lawyer,  is  deep  in  the  busi- 
ness— familiar  in  Boston — of  being  a  direct  or  of  companies, 
and  a  trustee  of  savings-banks,  trusts,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  of  individiuils.  In  Quincy,  where  he  lives,  he 
lias  twice  been  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city^.  He  is  a  son  of 
John  Quincy  Adiims. 


GEORGE    F.   PHILLIPS,    OF    THE 
'•MERRLMAC." 

One  of  Lientenanr  Ilobson's  Volnntcei' 

Crew.     Promoted  Cliiel  .Machinist 

lor  Gallantry. 


Joseph  Leiter's  experience  seems  something  like  that 
of  the  King  of  France,  who,  having  marched  his  cohorts 
up  the  hill,  marched  them  straiglitway  down  again.  It 
recalls  that  of  the  Nantucket  whaling  captain  who  came 
back  after  a  three  years'  cruise  "  with  nary  bar'l  of  oil, 
but  had  a  durn  fine  sail."  Mr.  Leiter  has  excelled  the 
King  of  France  in  that  he  has  not  climbed  his  hill  for  no- 
thing, but  has  taken  the  advantage  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion and  slid  down  considerably  beyond  the  point  where 
he  started  to  climb  up,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Nantucket  Yankee  in  having  compressed  his  experience 
into  one  year  instead  of  three.     It  will  be  said  now  that, 


after  all,  the  earlier  Joseph  was  a  more  sagacious  grain- 
operator  than  his  namesake,  but  that  is  not  altogether 
fair,  for  Jacob's  son  had  certain  foreknowledge  of  a 
seven-year  famine,  whereas  our  son  of  Levi  had  to  get  in 
and  out  again  within  fourteen  months.  What  matter  to 
him  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  it  prohtably.  Inas- 
much as  he  had  no  visible  motive  for  playing  with  grain 
except  to  enlarge  his  mind  and  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
human  concerns,  rather  than  condole  with  him  over  his 
losses  we  shoidd  congratulate  Inni  that  his  business  expe- 
riences promise  to  be  rounded  out  and  completed.  To 
have  toiled  for  months,  and  taken  great  lisks,  and  thought 
hard,  and  only  learned  at  last  how  it  feels  to  win  would 
not  have  really  paid  him.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
be  content  with  winning  alone.  An  experience  of  loss 
seems  essential  to  wisdotn  and  to  contentment.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now,  Joseph  Leiter  seems  to  have  had  both  ex- 
periences, and  had  them  in  satisfying  measure.  Whether 
his  losses  were  due  to  his  unwillingness  to  take  the  pater- 
nal advice,  or  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  when  it  was  time 
to  stop,  or  to  events  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented is  matter  for  discussion  among  interested  experts. 
What  appears  on  the  surface  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
proved  constant  in  adversity,  and  that  his  rivals  and  bro- 
ther strategists  speak  kindly  of  him.  Inasmuch  as  his 
collapse,  besides  enlarging  his  experience,  lets  down  the 
price  of  wheat,  allowing  mills  that  have  been  idle  to 
grind  again,  and  making  bread  cheaper,  we  must  regard 
it  as,  on  the  vvhole,  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Philip  Armour's  experiences  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Leiter  seem  not  to  have  impaired  his  ability  to  distribute 
funds.  The  other  day  he  gave  half  a  million  dollars  to 
the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  which  had  outgrown 
the  income  of  the  million-dollar  endowment  with  which 
he  started  it.  The  institute  has  1100  students,  and  must 
be  making  very  satisfactory  returns  on  the  sums  invested. 

The  fiscal  prostration  of  Mr.  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  the 
Britisli  promoter,  has  been  quite  as  interesting  to  our 
neighbors  in  London  as  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter's  set-back  is  to 
us.  Mr.  Hooley  has  had  the  gift  of  discerning  potential 
values,  and  of  being  able  to  make  other  folks  see  them  on 
ati  enlarged  scale.  One  of  the  exploits  with  which  he 
is  credited  was  the  purchase  of  a  pneumatic  tire  company 
for  ten  million  dollars,  and  its  sale  within  a  fortnight  for 
twenty  millions.  He  made  other  great  sums  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  beef  extract  company,  and  still  others  in  deal- 
ings in  tubing  for  bicycles.  He  grew  in  munificence  as 
well  as  wealth,  had  several  splendid  country  places  and 
some  famous  yachts  and  race-horses,  established  a  great 
Jubilee  fund  for  the  poor  of 
Derbyshire,  and  gave  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  a  magnificent  service  r^^^  fei 

of  gold  plate.     Hooley's  failure  ' ^'i'^-''-':^'''i'':MBM 

seems  to  be  due  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  various  com- 
panies in  which  he  was  iiU cr- 
ested— bicycle  companies  espe- 
cially—  and  to  his  connection 
with  a  Spanish  loan  which  lie 
had  undertaken  to  float  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  Spanish 
credit  gave  way.  The  jugglers 
of  finance,  like  Hooley,  wdio 
make  huge  fortunes  by  sleight- 
of-hand  processes  seem  never 
really  to  learn  the  qutdities  or 
liabilities  of  money.  A  hiuher 
wave  than  usual  comes  rolling 
in  and  brings  one  of  them  on  its 
crest,  and  leaves  him  in  the 
sand.  Instead  of  scrambling 
ashore  to  the  real  dry  land,  he 
usually  stays  frolicking  where 
he  w^as  dropped,  and  making 
sand  castles,  until  the  next  big- 
wave  picks  him  up  and  carries 
him  out  again. 


Inasmuch  as  it  is  confidently 
believed  at  tliis  writing  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  "Terrors" 
have  actually  gone  with  some 
15,000  other  troops  to  Santiago, 

there  is  a  prospect  that  we  shall  have,  presently,  some  war 
news  that  will  be  worth  talking  about.  The  fact  that  the 
particular  accomplishment  which,  more  than  any  other, 
differentiates  Colonel  Roosevelt's  troopers  from  our  other 
soldiers  is  the  ability  to  ride  anything  that  goes  on  legs, 
makes  it  Platter  for  regret  that  the  regiment's  collectioq 


of  trick-animals  should  Inive  been  left  bebind.  What  the 
Rougii  Riders  will  do  with  nothing  to  rough-ride  is  hard 
to  predict,  but  we  shtill  all  want  to  know,  and  will  be  dili- 
gent in  trying  to  find  out. 

The  Astor  Battery  is  going  to  JVFanila.  There  is  not 
quite  as  much  popular  interest  in  the  Astor  Battery  as 
there  would  be  if  its  founder  was  personally  serving  with 
it  instead  of  elsewhere;  but  still,  like  the  Rough  Riders,  it 
has  a  name  that  brings  it  attention  and  identities  it.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  whether  the  appetite  for  adventure 
is  better  appeased  by  orders  to  the  Philippines  or  to  the 
Antilles.  Manila  is  far,  far  away,  and  going  there  is 
somewhat  more  like  going  to  the  moon  than  atrip  to  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico  is.  What  will  happen  there,  too,  is  harder 
to  forecast,  and  the  time  of  return  is  rather  more  uncer- 
tain. Inasmuch  as  there  are  comparatively  few  Spanish 
troops  there,  military  service  in  the  Philippines  scenes 
somewhat  less  hazardous  than  in  Cuba,  and  the  climate  is 
better  than  that  of  Cuba  in  the  rainy  season.  Altogether, 
the  chances  of  eventual  return  from  Mtmila  seem  good  for 
most  soldiers  who  go  there,  wdiile  the  prospect  of  enter- 
tainment meanwhile  is  very  fair.  If  an  archipelago  with 
a  population  of  eight  millions  cannot  keep  twenty  thou- 
sand Yankee  soldiers  comfortably  busy  for  a  year,  life  in 
the  tropics  must  be  more  stagnant  than  we  have  been  used 
to  think  it. 

There  will  be  great  times  aboard  the  OUvetie,  the  steamer 
which  carried  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  attaches  of  the  foreign  legations  and  em- 
bassies from  Tampa  to  Santiago.  Think  of  cooping  up 
together  in  a  single  steamer  fifty  or  sixty  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, all  fertile  and  ingenious,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
accomplished  foreign  officers f  Does  it  not  seem  that  the 
command  of  the  expedition  sliould  be  with  that  vessel? 
And  does  it  not  stagger  the  imagiiuition  to  think  of  the 
talk  exchanged  there,  the  opinions  formed  and  aired,  and 
the  hypotheses  invented  in  that  steamer? 

Amherst  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  silent  sorrow  in  the 
unsatisfactory  relations  betw'cen  the  college  and  its  Presi- 
dent. President  Gales  has  gone  to  Europe,  and  it  is  a 
question  fraught  with  tribulation  whether  he  is  to  be 
President  of  the  college  on  his  return  or  not.  The  trus- 
tees are  said  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  retaining  him  in  office,  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
of  them,  including  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  are  understood  to 
have  given  notice  that  action  taken  by  the  trustees  to 
terminate  Dr.  Gates's  administration  will  be  followed  by 
their  retirement  from  the  board.  So  the  predicament  is  a 
painful  one,  and  all  the  parties 
involved  seem  proper  objects 
of  commiseration.  It  has  never 
come  to  public  notice  that  there 
were  more  specific  objections 
to  Dr.  Gates  than  that  bis  ad- 
ministration had  not  seemed  to 
promote  in  due  measure  tbe 
welfare  and  peace  of  Amherst 
college  and  the  contentment  of 
its  friends. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  La- 
throp  asks  for  gifts  of  money 
to  support  her  Home  for  Cancer 
hicurables  at  668  Water  Street, 
New  York.  The  value  of  Mrs. 
Lathrop's  woik,  and  the  quality 
of  lier  devotion  to  it,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  to  be  re- 
hearsed. 

There  is  something  as  good 
as  new  besides  war  in  the  air, 
if  not  necessarily  in  the  wind. 
It    is   a    gas   which    has    been 
named  "  crypton,"  and  it  con- 
stitutes one  twenty-thousandth 
part  of   the    atmosphere.      Its 
finder  is  Professor  Ramsay,  who 
was  joint  discoverer  with  Lord 
Ray  lei  gh  of  argon.     It  is  just 
as  true  as  ever  that  there  is  no- 
thing really  new  under  the  sun, 
but  there  are  so  many  things  that  have  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified and  labelled  that  the  business  of  investigation  prom- 
ises to  be  brisk  and  remunerative  for  eons  to  come. 

Professor  Norton  vehemently  disapproves  the  war  with 
3pain,  but  still  feels  that,  now  we  are  in  it,  we  must  "  pro- 
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vide  the  administration  responsible  for  tlie  conduct  of  it 
with  every  means  tlint  may  serve  to  bring  it  to  the  speed- 
iest end."  This  admission  has  outraged  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  who  apparently 
wants  to  stop  just  where  we  are  and  take  the  back  track. 
Mr.  Garrison  has  relieved  his  mind  in  a  letter  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  Vs'\\ic\\  is  hospitable  to  all  the  views  of  all 
of  its  constituents,  provided  they  make  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Garrison  has  a  great  gift  of  disagreement.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  one — even  iVIr.  Love, 
of  Philadelphia — could  hit  upon  a  course  of  action  under 
present  circumstances  in  which  he  could  conscientiously 
co-operate.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  feel  it 
his  duty  to  stand  out  against  the  new  war  taxes,  and 
eschew  beer,  tobacco,  tea,  bank  checks,  and  the  other 
luxuries  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  revenue. 

The  audacity  of  sundry  of  our  enterprising  journals  in 
seeking  to  add  Admiral  Cervera  to  their  lists  of  special 
correspondents  was  magnificent,  indeed,  but  was  it  war? 
Perhaps  Admiral  Cervera  thought  it  was  not,  and  was 
the  readier  on  that  account  to  be  relieved  of  the  charge 
of  Constructor  Ilobson. 

A  life  of  much  value  and  the  brightest  promise  was  cut 
short  by  the  bullet  which  brought  dow^n  Dr.  John  Blair 
Gibbs  in  the  night  attack  on  our  marines  made  by  Span- 
iards on  June  12  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  Dr.  Gibbs  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  recent  volunteers — the  very  first, 
some  accounts  say — to  receive  a  commission  in  the  navy. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major  Alfred  Gibbs,  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  and  was  a  successful  practising  physi- 
cian, a  partner  of  Dr.  Parker  Syms,  of  New  York.  When 
the  first  call  for  volunteers  came.  Dr.  Gibbs  determined  to 
go.  His  father  had  been  a  soldier,  and  the  impulse  to 
serve  his  country  was  stronger  in  him  than  considerations 
of  personal  advancement.  He  was  about  forty  years  old, 
and  after  receiving  a  prolonged  and  careful  medical  edu 
cation  he  had  taken  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and  ac- 
quired a  valuable  surgical  practice.  He  knew  that  in  en- 
tering the  navy  he  could  not  get  rank  commensurate  with 
his  age  and  qualifications.  Nevertheless,  being  unmar- 
ried and  having  no  one  dependent  on  him,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  apply  for  a  commission.  He  was  at  once  accept- 
ed, made  assistant  surgeon,  and  detailed  to  assist  the 
Board  of  Examining  Surgeons  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Then  lie  applied  for  active  service,  and  was  de- 
tailed to  report  to  the  Cliief  Surgeon  at  Key  West,  when 
he  was  assigned  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Pantlier 
—an  assignment  which  took  him  ashore  with  the  marines 
at  Guantanamo,  and  brought  him  to  a  soldier's  end. 

He  is  spoken  of  with  great  alfection  and  respect  by  his 
acquaintances,  who  are  many,  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Rutgers  College,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  Commencement 
news  which  is  likely  to  receive  rather  scant  attention. 
Princeton  w^as  the  second  university  to  make  Admiral 
Dewey  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  Princeton  is  related  to  the  Ad- 
miral tJjrough  his  son  George,  who  is  a  Princeton  alumnus 
of  two  years'  standing. 

An  interesting  Princeton  appointment  was  that  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Wyckoff,  of  the  class  of  '78,  to  be  Professor  of 
Economics.  Mr.  Wyckoff  will  be  recalled  as  the  gentle- 
man wdiose  protracted  experiences  in  earning  his  living 
by  his  hands  as  an  unskilled  laborer  have  been  recorded 
to  the  edification  of  so  many  contemporary  readers. 

Harvard,  whose  Commencement  does  not  come  until 
June  29,  deserves  attention  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Strobel  to  be  Bemis  Professor  of  International  Law. 
By  the  terms  of  its  foundation  this  professorship — a  new 
one — calls  for  a  person  of  practical  experience  in  diplo- 
macy. Mr.  Strobel  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid 
for  five  years,  and  was  afterwards  minister  to  Ecuador, 
and  later  to  Chile.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  and 
has  been  very  efficient  and  successful  in  his  diplomatic 


employments.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  professors  of 
international  law  in  our 
colleges  seems  to  be  to 
enlighten  the  public  from 
time  to  time  through  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  merits 
of  various  foreign  compli- 
cations wiiich  we  get  into. 
If  Mr.  Strobel's  diplomatic 
experiences  have  not  taught 
him  too  well  the  virtue  of 
silence,  his  views  on  com- 
ing problems  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  foreign 
brethren  should  be  very 
well  worth  our  attention. 
He  certainly  ought  to  know 
Spain, Spaniards,  and  Span- 
isii- Americans,  information 
about  all  of  whom  is  just 
now  in  special  request. 

Prince  xllbert  of  Flan- 
ders, Crown-Prince  of  Bel- 
gium, who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  this  part  of  this 
country,  is  a  dignitary  in 
good  and  regular  royal 
standing,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  polite  consideration 
which  there  is  Oi)portunity 
to  offer  him.  He  has  seen 
Newport,  and  has  been  hos- 
pital)ly  entertained  there, 
both  ashore  and  on  the 
water,  and  at  last  accounts 
was  in  New  York,  experi- 
encing the  tranquillities  of 
the  Astoria  Hotel, and  al)out 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
tumbling  by  that  maritime 
acrobat  the  Holland  torpe- 
do-boat. There  is  a  war 
on  just  now,  in  which  this 
country  is  concerned,  which 
should  interest  a  visitor, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  sight 
of  it.  The  Omaha  Fair  is 
easier  to  find,  and  the 
Prince  should  not  go  liome 
without  inspecting  it. 

It  appears,  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  graduating 
class  at  Yale,  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
contemporary  Yale  undergraduate  is  $915.  This  conclu- 
sion is  reached  from  reports  furnished  l)y  200  men  out 
of  a  class  of  about  800.  The  largest  estimate  sent  in 
was  82800;  the  smallest,  $91  25.  From  40  to  50  men  re- 
ported expendittu-es  of  from  S900  to  $1100  annually.  The 
estimates  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  students  mak- 
ing reports  fell  between  |300  and  S1800.  Whether  the 
men  who  did  not  report  were  the  poorer  men  or  the 
richer  ones,  or  men  of  average  means,  does  not  appear. 

Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  121  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  15  members  enlisted  for  tlie  war,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class  as 
yet  reported  from  any  institution. 

The  author  of  "The  Sweet  By-and-By"  is  dead.  He 
was  Dr,  A.  Fillmore  Bennett,  of  Richmond,  Illinois,  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  war.  and  author  of  many  songs  and 
hymns.  The  air  of  "The  Sweet  By-and-By"  is  a  good 
marching  tune,  and  the  hymn  might  be  paraphrased  to 
good  advantage  for  use  in  the  present  emergency.  The 
By-and-By  when  the  last  Spanish  soldiers  shall  have 
sailed  away  from  Cuba,  and  a  suitable  orphan  asylum 
shall  have  been  provided  for  the  Philippines,  is  awaited 


SEVENTY-FIRST    NEW   yORIi  VOLUNTEERS    GOING   ABOARD    TRANSPORT   "VIGILANCIA"   AT    PORT   TAMPA. 


JOHN    ADDISON    POItTliR,  SECHETARY   TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 
In  the  War-Office  at  the  White  House. 


just  now  with  an  expectation  that  is  not  the  less  ardent 
because  it  is  patient.  The  present  war  has  produced  col- 
umns of  verse,  but  has  not  as  yet  given  us  any  song  that 
has  become  epidemic.  There  is  a  call  for  a  song  that  will 
express  our  feelings.  We  shall  know  better  just  what 
our  deepest  feelings  are  about  this  war  when  we  see  the 
song  that  expresses  them. 

As  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination  open  to  col- 
lege graduates,  one  of  the  two  $600  fellowships  offered  by 
the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies  in  Pome  has 
been  awarded  to  IMr.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Clark  was  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1897  at  Yale, 
and  has  l)een  a  postgraduate  student  there  for  the  past  j'ear. 
He  won  distinction  while  in  college  as  a  successful  debater 
in  intercollegiate  contests.  His  father  is  a  well-known 
editorial  writer  of  the  New^  York  Evoniuj^  Post,  and  his 
mother,  equally  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  is 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  of  Brooklyn.         E.  S.  jVIartin. 


JOHN   ADDISON   PORTER. 

In  speaking  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  a  few 
daNS  ago,  the  Secretary  to  the  President  characterized  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  as  "  princes" 
— meaning  that  the  government  busi- 
ness transacted  in  eacli  depaitment  has 
so  greatly  increased  and  is  now  of  such 
extent  that  it  is  useful  to  regard  the 
sc^parate  departments  as  little  king- 
doms or  principalities.  No  one  man 
at  Washington  can  know  all  that  is 
going  on;  the  head  of  a  department 
is  practically  supreme,  as  to  most  of 
the  matters  of  his  "  principality,"  be- 
cause the  details  of  his  work  are 
familiar  to  him  alone — terra  incog- 
nita to  those  connected  with  other 
branches  of  the  government,  and  un- 
explored territory  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Fortunately  the  Secretary  to  the 
President  has  not  a  task  beyond  hu- 
man powers.  He  is  not  exactly  ex- 
{)ected  to  "  know  all  that  is  going 
on,"  l)ut  it  is  his  duty  (which  a  nu\n 
of  tact  converts  into  a  privilege), 
more  or  less,  to  put  every  one  in  the 
right  way  to  gain  the  information 
required — one  of  many  duties.  And 
this  is  mentioned,  not  in  order  to 
show  how  the  responsibility  of  the 
office  now  held  by  i\[r.  Porter  has  in- 
creased, for  it  has  grown  in  other 
directions  as  well  ;  rather  it  is  men- 
tioned in  order  to  add  i)oint  to  the 
I'ecognition  of  eminent  fitness  for  the 
difficult  work  intrusted  to  him. 

A  brief  sketch  of  .Mr.  Porter's  ca- 
reer was  published  in  the  issue  of  the 
Weekly  dated  April  3,  1897.  In- 
stead of  repeating  the  infcn-mation 
which  the  author  of  that  article  pre- 
sented in  a  very  pleasant  fashion,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  it  now, 
in  connection  witli  the  recent  por- 
t  rait,  which  is  repiroduced  on  this  page, 
with  the  mere  suggestion  that  has 
Ix^en  given  of  development  during 
the  stirring  and  driving  months  that 
have  intervened. 
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xlCTING    REAR-xiDMlRAL    SAMPSON,  U.S.N. ,   COMMANDING    NORTH   ATLANTIC    FLEET.— Drawn  by  William  Tiiorne. 


CAPTAIN   WHITNEY'S   OPPORTUNITY. 

The  story  begins  very  quietly,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  with  record  of  a  fact  or  two  before  we  come  to 
the  second  week  in  hist  April. 

Henry  H.  Whitney  Avas  born  in  1866,  and  was  eighteen 
years  of  aire  wlien  he  was  grjidiiated,  as  second  in  his 
chiss,  from  the  W^illiams])ort  Diclvinson  Seminary.  A  few 
years  hite'r  he  went  toAVest  Point,  on  the  strength  of  his 
success  in  a  competitive  examination,  tlie  appointment 
being  made  from  li.is  native  State,  Pennsylvania,  by 
General  Patton.  He  was  president  of  his  class  during 
the  four  years  —  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  ca- 
dets; was  Cadet  Captain  of  B  Company  —  graduated 
in  1892.  Immediately  after,  graduation  Whitney  went 
abroad,  travelling  extensively  in  Europe  in  order  to  visit 
and  inspect  military  centres.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try, he  reported  for  service  in  his  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  This  regiment 
moved  to  Washington  in  1893.  In  1895  Whitney  was  de- 
tailed on  special  duty  in  the  War  Department,  in  the  mili- 
tary-information division,  and  here  the  reputation  gained 
at  the  Point  for  skill  in  drawing  and  map-making  came  to 
bis  aid  like  a  friend  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  which  is  doubtless 
already  a  familiar  object  to  many  of  the  W^eekly's  read- 


ers. The  iMilitary  Map  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  author- 
ized government  publication,was  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Whitney  received  an  appointment  as  military  attache  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  selected  in  April  for  a  confidential 
mission  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — a  mission  not  unrelated 
to  the  map-making,  it  might  be  thought,  but  more  obvi- 
ously incidental  to  his  appointment  as  military  attache; 
for  one  of  the  duties  of  a  military  attache  is  to  gather 
military  information  from  foreign  countries.  At  the  same 
time  (and  here  is  the  beginning  of  mystification),  if  Lieu- 
tenant Carranza's  spies  should  concern  themselves  with 
the  reasons  for  his  going,  an  answer  was  furnished  in  his 
publicly  announced  appointment: 

"  Why  has  Whitney  left  Washington?" 

"Didn't  you  notice?. ..  .Something  to  do  at  Rio  or 
Buenos  Ayres.  or  one  of  those  places. . . ." 

This  statement  is  not  quite  clear  at  first  glance;  neither 
was  the  actual  situation,  in  which  one  thing,  while  not  a 
mere  pretext,  served  to  veil  the  really  important  plan. 

But  W^hitney  saw  ch^arly  that  any  delay  for  de])ating 
of  ways  and  means,  or  for  other  cause,  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  nnssion.  He  waited  for  nothing  beyond 
the  authorization;  drew  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  bank, 
and  went;  when  that  sum  was  spent,  borrowed  from 
a  consul  and  went  on.      He  left  Washington  April  12, 


and  returned  to  the  same  point  June  8.  In  less  than  two 
months  lie  had  completed  his  task — had  made  his  way  to 
Gomez,  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Cuban  leader, 
and,  by  personal  observation  and  skilful  inquiry  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Porto  Rico,  collected  information  for  the  use 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  Alger  in  their  plans  for  the 
campaign  in  the  smaller  island. 

It  was  necessary  to  play  many  parts.  At  one  time  his 
role  was  that  of  newspaper  correspondent;  at  another 
time  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  that  took  him  to  Ponce,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Porto  Rico;  and  while  going  about 
among  the  Puertoriquenos  he  permitted  his  hosts  to  assume 
that  he  was  an  English  officer,  in  whose  presence  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Americans  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  they  unquestionably  feel.  Curiously  and  de- 
plorably unattached,  the  little  island,  while  it  is  sep- 
arated from  us  by  hatred,  due  in  part  at  least  to  ig- 
norance of  our  character  and  our  institutions  (let  us 
hope),  is  separated  from  Spain  also  by  hatred.  But  as 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony  the  smoul- 
dering hostility  is  not  due  to  ignorance.  The  so-called 
"  inquisition  "  of  '87,  the  torturing  of  persons  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  years  of  oppressive  occupation  have 
strengthened  an  impulse,  springing  from  a  too  intimate 
knowledg'e,  to  revolt  from  such  maternal  caresses.     The 
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impression  of  Porto  Rico's  isolation  is  not  less  notewor- 
thy than  certain  other  impressions,  as,  for  example,  that 
in  regard  to  the  delightful  liospitality  of  its  people,  whieli 
Captain  Whitney  holds  in  grateful  remembrance;  and 
again,  that  it  is  a  "right  little,  tight  little  island,"  fit  to  be 
compared  with  the  best  of  tiie  eminently  delectable  bits 
of  earth's  surface,  and  to  make  a  military  strategist's 
mouth  water;  and  again  (although  this  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  an  impression),  tliat  the  strength  of  the  Spanisii 
forces  lias  been  perhaps  as  absurdly  overestimated  as  the 
might  of  a  warrior  with  a  tin  sword-blade  in  his  formi- 
dable scabbfird. 

Captain  Whitney  will  say  that  he  has  no  story  of  per- 
sonal adventure  to  narrate;  that  there  were  no  old-fash- 
ioned hand-to-hand  encounters;  that  he  carried  a  revolver, 
but  never  used  it.  But  I  find  the  distinction  of  his  ex- 
ploit, and  its  modern  note,  so  to  speak,  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance. Playing  a  cool  game,  with  life  at  stake 
every  minute  of  six  or  seven  weeks  at  least,  he  had  no 
time  for  other  diversions.     During  the  six  or  seven  weeks 


jokingly  declare  that  unless  the  troops  move  (m  soon  the 
iirmyof  occupation  in  the  Philippines  will  have  to  rely 
on  pins. 

'J'he  tw^elve  thousand  troops  here,  coming  as  they  do 
from  every  part  of  tlie  Union,  differ  materially  in  prepa- 
ration and  equipment.  Some  of  tiie  States  would  not  al- 
low the  militia  to  take  their  uniforms  with  them,  and  tlie 
men  came  here  in  a  very  ragged  condition.  Luckil}^  the 
Red  Cross  have  furnished  many  of  these  soldiers  with 
shoes  and  other  articles  of  clotiiing.  It  is  noticeable  tliat 
tiiese  same  troops  are  the  least  efficient  in  their  drill. 
Other  regiments," such  as  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  are  well 
equipped  and  smart,  and  make  an  excellent  showing  by 
the  side  of  the  regulars  on  the  drill-ground.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  delay  in  sending  off  tiie  second  expedition 
for  Manila,*  it  is  not  that  a  sutticient  number  of  trained 
men  is  lacking,  but  because  the  steamship  companies  are 
slow  in  fitting  up  the  transports,  and  the  government 
seems  unable  to  turn  out  rapidly  the  required  number  of 
duck  uniforms  which  are  necessary  for  a  campaign  in  a 
tropical  climate. 

For  all  tlie  apparent  delay  in  getting  off  troops,  the 
wonder  is,  considering  our  inexperience,  that  preparations 
are  so  near  complete. 

The  days  of  Lexington  are  over,  when  a  farmer  could 
take  down  his  old  gun  and  go  potting  the  enemy  on  his 
own  account.  The  soldier  of  to-day  should  know^  some- 
thing of  the  intricate  tactics  of  modern  warfare.  The 
lion  commissioned  oiticer,  "  the  backbone  of  every  army," 
must  be  formed.  In  European  armies  it  takes  a  year  to 
bring  men  up  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier  from  the 
time  of  individual  drill  to  the  grand  manonivres,  and  this 
when  all  the  officers  are  trained  to  theii-  profession.  The 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Greece,  who  had  carried  rifles  all 
their' lives,  found  that  a  knowledge  of  held  tactics  limited 
to  lying  on  mountain  ridges  an(i  shooting  at  Turks  was 
not  sutiicient  for  the  requirements  of  modern  war.  Tliere 
is  no  other  occupation  in  which  the  accurate  and  instinc- 
tive knowiedge  of  details  is  more  essential  than  in  that  of 
the  soldier.  In  battle  the  coolest  man  may  lose  his  head; 
he  must  then  depend  on  habit — and  military  habit  is  very 
foreign  to  our  country,  where  every  man  is  accustomed 
to  act  independentl}^ 

'I'o  add  to  these  difficulties  the  campaign  in  hand  is  one 
of  foreign  conquest,  and  the  expedition  which  goes  to  the 
Philippines  must  be  efficient  in  itself.  The  difficulties 
are  thoroughly  appreciated  here.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  at  headquarteis  said  to  me,  "  The  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  are  all  experimental  with  us;  every 
ctuestion  that  comes  up  is  new." 

The  difficulties  are  lightened,  ho^vever,  in  the  splendid 
material  with  wdiich  the  officers  have  to  deal.  None  of 
the  troops,  it  is  true,  come  up  to  European  standards  in 
flnish;  but  they  are  learning  rapidly,  and  they  bring  to  the 
task  an  unlimited  supply  of  good- will  and  er.ergy.  In 
comparing  them  with  Continental  troops,  the  superior 
determiiijition  and  life  of  the  men  immediately  strike 
one.  They  march  as  if  they  w^ere  going  somewhere  and 
meant  to  get  there.  I  understand  that  excessive  finish  in 
drilling  is  not  aimed  at  in  our  arni3%  as  it  is  supposed  to 
make  mere  machines  out  of  the  men.  According  to  this 
standard,  the  "  painfully  perfect"  company  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favor.  John  F.  Bass. 


CAPTAIN    HENRY   H.  WHITNEY, 

Assistant  Adjutant-Geiieral  IT,  S.  Volunteers. 

of  continuous  exposure  he  did  not  forget  for  a  minute 
that  violence  is  not  strength.  There  was  a  certain  duty 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  quickly. 

"Your  gentleness  shall  force  more  than  your  force 
move  us  to  gentleness." 

Yet  one  old-fashioned  feature  the  story  certainly  has 
in  its  agreeable  ending,  namely:  The  young  officer  whom 
his  friends  will  continue  to  call  "  Lieutenant"  AVhitney 
long  after  his  present  title  of  Captain  shall  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  well-earned  majority,  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  President  McKinley,  and  w^ent  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  company  with  Secretary  Alger.  At  the  door 
of  the  President's  room  he  stood  still,  finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  his  Commander-in-Chief. 
So  Mr.  McKinley  came  all  the  way  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  his  hand.  Maruion  Wilcox. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  "  Harper's  Weekly."] 

June  6',  1898. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  San  Francisco  has  seen  so  many 
brass  buttons,  and  under  the  excitement  of  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  city  is  ex- 
clusively given  up  to  tilings  military.  Whenever  new 
detachments  of  troops  arrive,  the  crowd  chokes  the  streets, 
and  all  traffic  along  the  line  of  march  is  stopped.  In 
skirting  the  edge  of  this  crowed  and  feeling  its  pulse,  one 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  pleasure  in 
the  swing  and  dash  of  martial  display  comes  of  a  light- 
hearted  pride  that  at  last  they  have  an  army  like  other 
countries,  rather  than  from  any  deep  appreciation  of  what 
war  really  means. 

However,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  deserve  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  generous  hospitality  they  have 
shown.  The  Red  Cross  have  been  especially  active.  Ar- 
riving troops  are  marched  into  a  long  hall,  where  the  lied 
Cross  give  them  a  hearty  meal.  Some  of  the  leading  so- 
ciety women  wait  on  the  tables.  This  kind  treatment  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  men.  Only  the  other  day 
one  of  the  volunteers  handed  his  waitress,  a,  daughter  of 
a  California  millionaire,  a  tip  of  ten  cents,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  had  not  had  so  good  a  meal  since  he  left  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Between  tw^o  hills,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  lies  Camp 
Merritt.  At  one  end  of  the  camp  begins  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  with  its  thick  masses  of  bright  foliage,  its  smooth 
greensward,  and  w^ell-kept  winding  roads.  Here  and  on 
the  hill-side  above  the  camp,  squads  drill  daily.  The 
sandy  ground  of  the  camp  is  separated  by  wooden  fences 
into  lots,  each  reserved  for  one  regiment.  Around  the 
barriers,  eager  to  talk  to  the  soldiers,  visitors  gather. 
Women  predominate,  and  they  nearly  all  beg  the  soldiers 
for  buttons.  I  saw  one  soldier,  on  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, deliberately  cut  all  the  buttons  from  the  front  of 
his  coat  and  throw  them  among  the  crowd.  This  fad  of 
button-collecting  has  become  such  a  nuisance  that  officers 


A    YANKEE      IN      SPAIN. 

Yll.— THIRD-CLASS    TO    TOLEDO. 

BY   POULTNEY   BIGELOW. 

Illustratkd  with  Pjiotoguapiis  j{Y  tiik  Autjior. 

IN  Spain  things  are  spoken  of  as  modern  which  we 
would  regard  as  bits  of  antiquity.  The  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  seems  long  ago,  and  we  make  a  fuss  over 
the  antiquity  of  a  house  that  has  survived  since  the 
time  of  George  Washington.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
clear  is  the  air,  so  dry  the  climate,  that  buildings  erected 
about  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  and  Charles  Y.  look  as 
sharply  cut  and  clean  in  color  as  though  built  within  the 
last  tifty  years.  Things  which  we  call  old  the  Spaniard 
looks  upon  as  comparatively  new;  when  he  says  a  thing 
is  old,  then  we  can  conclude  that  it  happened  in  the  hazy 


STREET  IN  TOLEDO. 


AN  OLD  DOORWAY,  TOLEDO. 


days  of  that  historic  border-land  between  the  Dark  Ages 
and  those  of  so-called  chivalry. 

Toledo  combines  more  different  stratifications  of  archi- 
tecture and  historic  association  than  any  single  place  I 
knoW'  of.  It  is  perched  upon  a  rocky  elevation  over- 
hanging tlie  Tagus  River,  and  used  to  be  best  known  out- 
side of  Sjniin  as  the  ])lace  wheie  swords  w^ere  made  of 
such  splendidly  tempered  steel  that  they  could  be  twisted 
like  a  watch-spring  without  breaking.  The  Tagus  is  here 
a  rushing  stream,  which  tumbles  over  several  dams,  and 
tuiiis  to-day  the  same  kind  of  water-mills  that  furnished 
manufacturing  power  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  so  called  by  courtesy,  for  in  fact 
they  are  mostly  so  steep  and  narrow  that  only  pack-ani- 
mals can  make  their  way  about  the  city.  Inhere  has 
been  apparently  no  change  since  the  days  of  the  Moors 
— in  fact,  whoever  has  seen  such  Moorish  towns  as  Oran, 
Bugaria,  or  Algiers  will  recognize  immediately  the  likeness 
to  this  central  city  of  the  Peninsula.  The  houses  present 
to  the  street  only  a  few  small  windows,  heavily  barred, 
like  those  of  a  prison, with  a  balcony  or  so  up  out  of  reach, 
and  a  court-yard  that  can  be  seen  through  the  half-open 
street  door.  This  town  used  to  have  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  but,  thanks  to  persecution  and  bad  gov- 
ernment, that  number  has  now  dwindled  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand. If  you  subtract  the  beggars,  the  guides,  the  priests, 
and  the  garrison,  the  result  w^ould  be  much  more  discour- 
aging. 

It  was  hard  for  me  at  first  to  divest  myself  of  the  feel- 
ing that  everything  here  was  make-believe;  that  the  ruins 
were  artificial  and  the  houses  made  purposely  picturesque, 
after  the  manner  of  certain  "  antique  "  edifices  erected  near 
Potsdam.  The  old  bridge  over  the  Tagus  w^as  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  Dore  sketch-book.  It  was  too  dramatic  to 
be  real,  too  picturesque  to  appear  truthful.  I  strolled  into 
the  house  wiiere  Cervantes  had  lived,  and  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  Sancho  Panza,  or  even  the  great  Don  Quixote 
himself,  for  in  the  stable-yard  was  the  very  donkey  the  jolly 
squire  should  have  ridden  upon,  and  the  lean  Rosinante 
just  made  for  the  knight-errant.  There  were  swarthy, 
good-natured  peasants  enjoying  their  noon-time  siesta, 
witli  huge  rolls  of  cloth  wrapped  around  them  by  way  of 
belts,  and  every  other  element  of  picturesque  costume.  It 
was  all  too  good  to  be  true.  Every  wTiere  else  we  met  with 
disappointment  when  seeking  with  a  guide-book  the  ro- 
mance of  bygone  ages.  In  Toledo  the  centuries  have  stood 
still,  and  to  dream  of  the  past  is  to  live  in  the  present. 

Toledo  is  the  holy  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  a  ca- 
thedral containing  more  treasures  of  priestly  potency  than 
any  other  sanctuary  in  this  saintly  state.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  is  the  most  important  man  in  Spain,  and  there 
are  here  moie  priests  to  the  square  inch  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Romans  had  their  temples  here.  The. cathe- 
dral is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque.  It  is  a 
wonderful  building,  not  finished  yet,  and  its  construction 
commenced  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Jew^s  piled  up  wealth  here,  and  so  did  the  M<ws.  This 
went  on  until  the  Christians  felt  that  the  distribution  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  so  they  confiscated  what  w-as  needed 
for  clerical  purposes,  and  drove  out  those  Avho  protested 
unreasonably.  The  archbishops  of  Toledo  commanded 
armies  in  person,  and  conceived  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  improved  its  chances  of  permanency  by  effectual- 
ly discouraging  other  theological  versions  than  their  own. 
AH  Toledo  could  be  put  inside  of  the  Escorial,  yet,  from 
its  great  variety  in  architecture,  it  makes  the  impression 
of  a  very  large  and  important  place.  The  tortuous  alleys 
never  go  far  without  bringing  us  to  a  costly  building  of 
some  kind,  generally  an  ecclesiastical  palace,  and  I  calcu- 
lated that  the  population  must  spend  a  large  share  of  the- 
day  in  the  churches  in  order  to  give  the  priests  something 
to  do;  for  seventeen  thousand  is,  after  all,  not  much  when 
it  comes  to  supporting  several  dozens  of  big  churches. 

I  met  a  nice  old  fellow  whom  I  took  such  a  fanc}^  to 
that  I  made  a  sketch  of  him.  He  w^as  hung  about  with  a 
varied  collection  of  rat-traps  and  rosaries.  I  gave  him  a 
couple  of  pesetas  and  pretended  that  I  wished  to  pur- 
chase something  from  him.  lie  at  once  understood  my 
meaning,  and  unhooked  a  few  rat-traps,  which  he  placed 
in  my  hand;  but  these  were  too  big,  so  he  took  them  back, 
and  pulled  from   an  inner  pocket  a  handful  of  medals, 
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which  he  said  were  very  efficacious  because  they  repre- 
sented certain  saints  and  enjoyed  certain  qiialiiies  which 
protected  the  wearer  Ironi  disease.  He  piled  one  saint  on 
lop  of  the  otlier  so  generously  that  1  felt  ashamed  of  ab- 
sorbing so  much  spiritual  insurance,  and  begued  liim  to 
stop  and  not  rob  himself  any  more.  He  was  a  jolly  old 
fellow^  who  flitted  across  the  stage  in  this  Middle  Age 
drama  as  though  for  no  oilier  purpose  Ihan  to  preserve 
an  illusion. 

Pretty^  soon  I  found  a  party  of  workmen  digging  up 
the  foundations  of  an  old  sewer,  ihat  looked  as  though 
Hannibal  might  have  been  its  contemporary— it  smelt  so, 
at  any  rale.  The  draintige-pipes  fiom  the  abutting  houses 
into  this  main  drain  were  constructed  obviously  on  the 
principle  that  the  sewage  should,  so  far  as  possible,  drain 
away  into  the  surrounding  earth  antl  neighboring  wells. 
The  earth  that  was  fetclied  up  in  baskets  had  turned 
black,  and  the  stench  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  structure.  Toledo  is  reputed  as  deficient  in  sanitary 
matters.     This  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing. 

I  walked  the  little  lanes  up  and  down  as  energetically 
as  the  traffic  allowed,  and  spent  some  five  hours  in  this 
exercise,  interrupted  only  by  having  to  flatten  u})  against 
the  wall  when  heavily  laden  donkeys  or  mules  passed  me. 
It  took  me  about  as  long  to  i)ace  the  streets  (;f  Toledo  as 
to  get  through  the  different  walks  and  colonnades  of  the 
Escorial,  and  this  gives  one  a  rough  basis  on  which  to  es- 
timate the  relative  size  of  the  two  places — the  one  a  city 
which  held  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  other  a  resi- 
dence for  one  king  and  his  monastic  court. 

On  winding  my  way  down  from  the  famous  old  Al- 
cazar, around  its  ancient  walls  fronting  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Tagus  ruslies,  I  was  suddenly  arresied  by  two 
young  women,  who  appeared  to  be  eager  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance, for  they  each  grabbed  one  of  my  arms,  spoke 
to  me  with  startling  rapidity,  and  acted  as  thouuh  they 
expected  me  to  chaperon  liiem.  The  elder  of  the  two 
forced  her  umbrella  into  my  hand,  and  pointed  behind  me 
to  a,  long-horned  bull,  who  was  amblir.g  in  our  direction, 
waving  his  head  fi-om  side  to  side, as  though  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  road  to  hiinseif.  This  was  not  strictly  the  sort  of 
thing  that  had  originally  di'aw^n  me  to  Toledo,  but  I  could 
not  explain  this  to  the  two  young  ladies,  so  I  pushed  them 
up  on  top  of  a  wall  and  speculated  on  my  general  fitness 
for  playing  at  toreador.  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  try  a 
sprint  with  that  bull,  to  see  who  woidd  get  first  to  the 
river,  but  I  gave  that  up  for  political  reasons.  Americans 
were  already  unpopular  enough  in  Spain,  and,  besides,  I 
knew  the  bull  would  get  there  first.  However,  in  all 
these  things  events  happen  too  quickly  for  proper  classi- 
fication, and  in  this  case  the  beast  with  the  long  horns 
had  rolled  himself  beyond  me  befon;  1  had  properly  ar- 
ranged my  plan  of  battle.  The  girls,  however,  thought 
the  episode  very  exciting,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
times  they  crossed  themselves,  and  laughed  hysterically. 


OPENING    AN    OLD    MOORISH    SSEWER,  TOLb:DO. 


I  had  pushed  them  up  on  to  the  wall  with  (;onsidei-able 
facdlity,  owing  to  that  mysterious  access  of  acrobatic 
ai'dor  which  Providence  ari'anges  on  occasions  where 
personal  safety  is  involved.  But  to  get  them  down  again 
was  a  much  more  difficult  task,  for  there  was  no  bull  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  to  make  them  indifferent  to 
personal  exposure.  However,  by  dint  of  much  scuffling 
and  laughter  and  hard  pulling,  they  were  finally  coaxed 
down,  photographed,  and  sent  off  home  with  tiieir  pre- 
cious umbrella.  This  is  the  nearest  I  ever  came  in 
Spain  to  a  bull  fight,  either  as  spectator  or  toreador.  The 
panic  which  that  long-horned  bovine  pioduced  through 
the  rest  of  his  journey,  so  far  as  I  could  w^atch  it,  gave 
me  considerable  satisfaction,  particularly  after  he  had  got 
thiough  with  me  and  my  girls. 

A  bull  has  not  much  chance  in  a  bull-ring,  hut  on  the 
public  thoroughfare  he  can  enjoy  himself  with  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  activity.  This  ])articular  animal  had 
got  loose  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alcazar, 
had  ambled  all  the  way  down  to  the  river,  crossed  the  old 
bridge,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  a  pair  of  horns,  and 
a  tail  like  a  flag-pole  waving  triumphantly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gibraltar.  The  courtesy  shown  to  that  bull  by 
gendarmes,  soldiers,  policemen,  priests,  and  population 
generally  could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  he  been  a 
popular  opera-singer. 

On  the  way  from  Toledo  to  Madrid  I  had  a  further  ex- 
hibition of  Castilian  courtesy.  The  journey  is  about  fifty 
miles  by  train,  and  takes  therefore  three  hours  and  a  half 
by  the  express.  Some  people  would  call  this  slow  travel- 
ling (for  instance,  Russians  or  South  Americans),  but  I  had 
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lived  so  long  here — nearly  a  week — that  I  had  no  fault  to 
find.  On  one  side  of  me  sat  a  glorious  warrior,  with  a 
llemington  rifie  between  his  knees,  and  a  Napoleonic 
cocked  hat  on  his  head.  He  was  one  of  a  picked  body  of 
men  which  does  for  Spain  what  the  Texas  Rangers  do 
for  the  Department  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  had  a  vast 
cape,  which  concealed  everything  around  him  excepting 
his  head  and  two  massive  black  eyebrows.  On  tiie  other 
side  of  him  sat  a,  communicative  young  man  from  Dalma- 
tia,  who  spoke  German,  though  his  native  tongue  was  Ital- 
ian. He  was  an  optimist,  for  he  had  been  visiting  Toledo 
with  a  view  to  selling  sanitary  fixtures.  He  told  me  cheer- 
fully all  about  his  struggles  to  excite  in  Toledo  enthusi- 
asm for  certain  arrangements  which  we  do  not  speak  of 
in  public,  but  which  rather  force  themselves  upon  oiu* 
attention  if  they  are  neglected.  He  said  he  had  not  expect- 
ed much  in  Toledo,  and  was  consequently  not  disappointed. 
Opposite  to  me  sat  a  bright-eyed  young  woman  with  a 
pretty  lace  scarf  covering  her  head  and  shoulders.  She 
seemed  to  be  on  her  good  behavior,  for  with  her  was  a  re- 
ligious "  Sister,"  who  was  either  being  chaperoned  by  her 
or  maybe  was  herself  acting  in  that  capacity.  I  could 
not  tell  which  was  intended  to  be  the  more  exclusive  of 
the  two.  The  voluble  Dalmatian  explained  to  them  that 
I  could  not  speak  Spanish,  and  this  rather  broke  the  ice, 
for  it  excited  the  pity  of  the  two  young  w-omen,  who  as- 
sured me  thai  it  was  the  most  easy  language  to  learn — that, 
in  fact,  they  had  acquired  it  when  they  weie  mere  children. 
Tills  seemed  rather  obvious  to  me;  but  I  did  not  know^ 
how  to  tell  them  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  spoken  Eng- 
lish fluently  at  an  equally  precocious  age.  The  fact  that 
these  i)ious  women  had  never  before  seen  any  one  who 
could  not  speak  Spanish  was  somewhat  in  my  favor,  for 
it  caused  so  much  conjectuie  and  sympathetic  interest  that 
I  began  to  feel  almost  as  important  as  Tom  Saw\\er  when 
he  exhibited  his  newly  drawn  tooth.  The  warrior  unbent 
little  by  little  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  devo- 
tional women.  He  lahl  aside  his  great  cape  and  acce[)te(l 
the  cigarette  1  offered  him. 

Pretty  soon  the  young  women  fetched  out  a  basket  full 
of  very  dry  chicken  legs  and  biead,  and  made  such  a  meal 
as  inevii[d)ly  generates  consuming  thirst.  During  the 
meal  the  gendarnu^  had  held  the  attention  of  his  audience 
by  a  gra[)hic  deseription  of  a  desperate  encounter  he  had 
had  with  several  brigands.  He  raised  his  gun,  pointed  it 
with  ferocious  expression  out  of  the  window,  smote  himself 
upon  the  breast,  and  even  if  the  sardtary  Dalmatian  had  not 
subsequently  interpreted  the  tale  for  me,  1  could  not  have 
failed  to  apjvreciate  the  heroic  ])aidondme.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  now"  the  brave  gendarme  had  won  for  himself 
all  the  synqiathy  whieh  had  been  formerly  wasted  upon 
me.  So  complete  was  the  lriunq)h  that  they  offered  him 
a  share  of  their  desiccated  provisions,  which  he  Avisely 
and  most  courteously  declined,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
just  risen  from  a  hearty  meal.  But  he  smoked  some  more 
of  my  cigarettes,  and  then  commenced  to  unstrap  his 
knapsack.  I  expressed  curiosity  as  to  its  contents,  and 
expected  to  see  boots  and  socks  and  shirts  and  shaving 
implements  curled  up  snugly  with  military  accuracy^ 
But  instead  of  these  campaign  impediments  he  pulled  out 
a  skin  bottle,  rendnding  me  of  those  India-rubber  cushions 
used  by  self-indulgent  canoeists.  He  lifted  it  out  care- 
fully, winked  at  the  religious  chaperon,  and  passed  the 
bottle  generously  to  each  of  us  in  turn.  11ie  dry  chicken 
bones  and  bread  had  paved  the  w^ay  for  relaxrdion  in  this 
direction,  and  we  soon  gave  the  warm-hearted  guardsmjui 
a  lighter  load  for  his  knapsack.  The  wine  w^as  dark  and 
fiery.  The  sack  Indd  about  four  quarts,  and  there  were 
five  of  us.  The  sanitary  drummer  told  me  that  this  wine 
was  considerably  cheajier  than  milk,  and  that  it  was  re- 
tailed to  the  army  at  about  three  cents  a  quart.  In  Bar- 
badoes  it  was  accepted  as  proved  that  ten  cents'  worth  of 
rum  would  furnish  a  negro  with  a  comj)lete  di-unk.  But 
in  spite  of  the  Spaniard's  obvious  advantage  in  the  way 
of  price,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  drunken  person  in 
Spain. 

When  I  learned  the  price  of  this  wine  T  felt  less  com- 
punction in  joining  with  the  religious  sisterhood  at  the 
wjirrior's  expense.  He,  by-the-way,  had  a  certain  pro- 
fessional facility  in  the  manipulation  of  his  wine-skin 
that  baffled  me.  He  held  the  wine- sack  nearly  a  foot 
above  and  beyond  his  mouth,  and  directed  the  nc^zzle  so 
deftly  as  to  squirt  the  refreshing  stream  directly  down  his 
throat.  1  did  the  same  —  that  is  to  say,  I  squirted  the 
wine — but  it  went  mostly  dow'n  inside  my  collar,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  religious  ladies.  When  the  wine-case 
had  become  pretty  limp  he  slowed  it  away  once  more  in 
his  knapsack,  and  began  to  spin  us  more  yarns  about  the 
life  he  led.  From  what  the  Dalmatian  interpreted,  it 
seems  that  every  train  must  have  two  of  these  gendarmes 
on  board,  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  train  against 
brigands  from  without  and  revolutionary  plots  from  with- 


in. Besides  this,  they  patrol  the  highways  and  protect 
government  property  in  all  parts  of  Spain.  Just  now  a 
batch  of  them  have  to  stand  guard  over  the  United  States 
Legation,  to  protect  our  bird  of  freedom  and  E  Pluribus 
Unum  from  being  taken  down  and  badly  treated  by  the 
populace.  Tliese  gendarmes  bear  an  excellent  character, 
I  am  told,  and  this  is  certainly  borne  out  by  what  I  have 
seen  of  them,  notably  my  companion  from  Toledo  to 
.Aladrid.  Had  his  corps  not  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
respectable  people,  I  am  sure  that  the  religious  sisters 
would  have  been  less  sociable.  These  men  always  travel  in 
pairs,  and  necessarily  visit  lonesome  districts,  where  they 
could  easily  be  ambushed  and  murdered  before  assistance 
could  reach  them.  But  they  think  little  of  this  danger — 
fiist,  because  they  are  brave  men;  secondly,  because  they 
are  lespectable  characters;  and  lastly  because  such  as  may 
be  suspected  of  miming  n gnardia  civil  are  tried  not  by  the 
slow  and  slippery  procedureof  ordinary  courts,  but  are 
brought  to  a  swift  and  sudden  decision  at  the  hands  of 
ndlitary  court  maitial.  My  intelligent  Dalmatian  friend, 
wlio  does  nothing  but  travel  in  the  interests  of  his  sani- 
tary appliance,  told  me  that  he  considered  Spain  to-day 
as  safe  to  travel  in  as  any  other  country  of  Europe.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  accused  of  holding  up  the  Spanish 
government  as  a  model  for  us  to  follow  in  all  things.  In 
the  matter,  however,  of  protecting  our  highways  against 
tramps,  who  sometimes  develop  into  cattle-thieves  or 
burglars,  we  could  with  advantage  adopt  an  institution 
conunon  not  merely  in  Spain,  but  all  over  Europe — name- 
ly, a  national  mounted  |)olice,  separate  from  the  murncipal 
authorities,  with  a  military  organization  that  would  en- 
able them  to  act  singly  or  in  groups,  as  occasion  might 
demand.  As  a  part  of  the  Utdted  Slates  army  it  would 
command  the  respect  of  the  different  Stales,  and  would 
give  to  lonesome  farm-houses  and  remote  country  places 
generally  a  sense  of  security  which  at  present'is  very 
nuich  needed.  To-day  with  us  the  interest  of  a  township, 
or  eounty,  or  State  is  not  so  much  to  catch  and  punish  a 
criminal  as  to  coax  him  awa}^  into  the  next  township, 
county,  or  Slate.  Our  local  police  act  upon  a  once  popu- 
lar war  maxim — that  we  must  build  golden  bridges  for 
the  enemy.  This  may  be  well  enough  for  the  moment, 
but  it  does  not  lend  to  the  suppression  of  crime  through- 
out the  country. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  I  have  so  far  had  in 
life  has  been  extracted  from  fellow-passengers  in  a  third- 
class  railway  c?avriage.  I  could  have  got  an  equal  amount 
out  of  a  fourth-class  one,  but  unfortunately  Spain  has 
only  three  classes  of  people.  I  venture  to*think  that  a 
traveller  who  should  do  nothing  more  than  cross  Spain  in 
a  third-class  carriage  would  learn  more  of  its  people  and 
institutions  than  if  he  spent  a  month  in  a  fashionable  hotel 
of  the  capital — coming  and  going  first  class.  It  ndght 
take  him  about  a  month  to  get  across  Spain,  going  as  I 
have  suggested;  for  third-class  carriages  are  not  attached 
to  the  1  inn  ted  express.  When  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  I  am 
conqjelled  to  adopt  the  luxury  of  the  first,  which  is'not  to 
be  despised  when  bedtime  comes.  But  for  day  purposes 
the  company  is  apt  to  be  inferior  in  social  interest  to  that 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  popular  level.  The  conversa- 
tion of  fashionable  people  is  usually  artificial,  and  in  the 
first-class  carriages  1  am  apt  to  find  millionaires  and  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English  tourists,  to  whom  conversation  with 
strangers  is  absolutely  taboo.  I  meet  also  a  great  many 
dyspeptic  Americans  who  try  to  pass  for  English,  and 
they  are  sad  companions  indeed. 

A  man  with  a  guitar  entered  our  third  class  compart- 
ment when  we  had  got  pretty  well  on  with  the  time-tab^e 
and  the  sack  of  wine,  and  we  managed  to  make  the  rest  of 
the  journey  melodious  to  ourselves  if  not  lo  the  rest  of  the 
train.  The  gendarme  evidentlj^  prided  himself  upon  a 
L'ood  voic(\  and  the  Dalmatian  did  his  share.  Even  the 
Sister  of  Chaiity  did  son.e  demure  chorus-work,  and  the 
last  drop  out  of  the  wine-skin  went  in  part  payment  for 
the  orchestra,  AVhen  we  rolled  into  the  Matlrid  station  I 
felt  as  though  separating  from  old  friends.  I  shook  hands 
with  the  warrior,  ;nid  wished  him  a  I'ifle  whose  barrel 
should  always  be  full  of  good  cigars.  The  sanitary  Dal- 
matian prondsed  to  come  and  see  me  in  New  York,  and 
even  the  religious  young  women  parted  from  me  with 
expressions  of  good- will — they  did  not  know  that  I  was 
both  a  heretic  and  a  Yankee! 
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PRESTDP^XT    McKIXLEY. —  From  his  most  rkcknt  Photograph,  taken  Jink  7,  1898 
Copyright,  1S98,  by  Frances  B.  Johnston. 
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CHAPTER   LV. 

THE    I-ADY    YSOLINDK    SAVES    HKR    SOUL. 

THE  Duke's  body  sank  down  npon  that  of  the  sol- 
dier, still  further  bh)cking  Ihe  passage.  And  as 
for  his  head,  I  know  not  where  tiiat  went  to. 
But  tlie  rush  of  his  followers  was  utterly  checked 
by  the  barrier  of  dead.  Witli  a  wild  cry,"  The  Duke  is 
slain!  Duke  Otho  is  shun!"  they  rushed  down  and  out 
of  the  lied  Tower,  eager  at  once  to  escape  unharmed,  and 
to  carry  to  theii-  companions  in  the  Wolfsberg  the  start- 
ling news. 

Nevertheless,  I  cleared  my  arm,  and  again  stood  ready. 

"  Come."  I  cried  —  "come,  all  of  you!  You  desire  to  kill 
me?     Well,  I  am  still  waiting!" 

But  not  a  man  answered.  The  stairway  was  clear,  save 
of  the  headless  dead.  And  then,  sudden  as  summer  thun- 
der, through  the  silence,  I  heard  clear  and  loud  the  clang- 
ing of  the  hammers  of  Prince  Karl  upon  the  gates  of 
Tiiorn. 

I  felt  that  1  must  roar  aloud  in  my  fierce  joy.  I  shout- 
ed angrily  for  more  and  more  assailants  to  come  up  the 
stair,  that  I  might  kill  them  all.  I  yearned  to  be  first  at 
the  gp^i'  to  see  the  men  whom  I  had  led  break  their  way 
in  to  aeliver  the  city.  I  had  brought  them  there.  I  had 
trained  them  for  that  work.  Best  of  all,  across  the  stair- 
way beneatli  me  lay  dead  Otho,  Duke  of  the  Wolf  mark, 
headless  by  the  Ketl  Axe  of  his  own  Justicer. 

"Husband!  Hugo!  Are  you  wounded?"  said  a  soft 
voice  behind  me — a  voice  which,  in  a  moment,  recalled  me 
from  bloody  imaginings  and  baresark  fury  of  fighting. 

"  Helene!"  I  cried. 

She  approached,  and  would  have  thrown  her  arms 
about  me.     But  1  held  out  my  hand  to  keep  her  off. 

"  Not  now,  child,"  1  said.  "  Touch  me  not.  1  am  un- 
wounded,  l)ut  wet!" 

And  so  I  was,  wet  with  that  which  had  spouted  from 
the  neck  of  Otho  von  Reuss  as  his  trunk  stood  a  moment 
headless  in  the  stairway  ere  it  fell  —  a  hideous  thing 
to  see. 

"Come,  Helene,"  I  said;  "we  must  away.  There  is 
other  work  for  your  husband  to-night.  Y^ou  I  will  place 
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with  the  Bishop  Peter.  But  my  place  is  with  the  men  of 
Piassenburg  and  with  Karl,  my  noble  Prince." 

And  I  look  her  by  tlie  hand  to  lead  her  out. 

"Not  that  way!"  she  cried,  shrinking  l)ack. 

For  the  bodies  of  the  two  slain  men  lay  there.  And 
the  stairs  ran  red  from  step  to  step  in  red  drips  and  lap- 
pering  pools. 

So  I  bethouo'ht  me  what  we  should  do,  and  ran  forth- 
witli  for  my  father's  cord  with  which  he  was  used  to  bind 
the  malefactors  upon  the  wheel. 

"  Come,  Helene,"  said  I,  and  straightway  fastened  the 
rope  to  the  iron  bar  from  which  Ihad  made  so  many 
descents  to  the  pavement  in  the  old  days  of  the  White 
Wolves. 

I  let  myself  down,  and  there  in  the  angle  of  the  tower 
wall  I  wjiited  to  catch  my  wife.  She  delayed  somewhat, 
and  I  could  not  tiiiidi  wherefore. 

But  at  last  she  came,  bringing  the  Red  Axe  in  her  hand. 

"Go  not  weaponless!"  she  said,  and  I  reached  up  and 
took  from  her  hand  that  which  had  already  served  me  so 
well.  The  Red  Axe  had  done  jts  work  now,  and  she  was 
grateful. 

Tlien  she  descended  to  m}^  side,  and  we  went  down  the 
streets  of  Thorn,  which  were  filled  with  hurrying  bur- 
gesses with  weapons  in  their  hands,  rushing  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  clamor.  I  took  Helene  hastily  to  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop.  And  when  I  arrived  there  I  saw 
Peter  himself  with  his  head  out  of  a  window. 

"  I  come  to  claim  your  protection  for  my  wife!"  I  cried. 

He  came  down  immediately,  with  an  attendant. 

"Fear  not,"  I  said;  "you  will  never  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  this  kindly  deed.  The  Duke  Otho  is  slain,  and 
the  army  of  Prince  Karl  of  Piassenburg  is  already  at  the 
gates." 

"  The  Duke  is  dead  !"  he  gasped.     "  WTio  slew  him?" 

"The  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolfmark,"  said  I, 
smiling  at  his  astonishment.  And  I  held  up  the  Red  Axe, 
on  which  there  was  now  no  crystal-clear  rim  of  shining 
steel.     All  was  crimson  from  haft  to  edge — red  as  blood. 

"Here  for  an  hour,  Helene,  little  wife,  I  must  leave 
you,"  I  said.  But  now  she  sobbed  and  clung  to  me  as 
she  had  not  done  before,  even  in  the  dungeon. 

"  Stay  with  me,"  she  said.     "I  need  you,  Hugo!" 


"Go!" 

to  the  good  Bishop  and 


I  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"Little  one,"  ]  whispered,  as  tenderly  as  I  could,  "I 
would  not  be  worthily  your  husband  if  I  went  not  to  meet 
those  who  are  fighting  to  save  us  this  night.  Tiiey  have 
come  from  afar  to  deliver  us.  I  were  false  ami  lecreant 
if  I  went  not  to  their  assistance." 

"I  know — I  know,"  she  said. 

And  with  that  she  gave  a  luuu 
went  quietly  within. 

Then  I  betook  me  with  all  speed  to  the  Weiss  Thor, 
where  I  judged  tlie  chief  struggle  would  take  place.  And 
as  I  came  I  heard  the  rattle  of  shot  and  the  jarring  thun- 
der of  the  forehammers.  The  soldiers  without  sl'iouted, 
and  tlie  men  within  more  feebly  replied. 

I  came  in  sight  of  the  gate.  There  on  my  left  hand  was 
the  h(/use  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm. 

A  fire  was  still  flickering  upon  the  tower  of  it. 

Without  I  could  hear  the  cheering  and  clamoring  of 
the  besiegers.  But  the  gates  remained  obstinately  shut. 
They  were  stronger  than  the  Prince  had  anticipated. 

As  I  stood  uncertain  what  to  do  1  saw  a  slim  white 
figure,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  flash  across  the  open  space 
toward  the  gate.  The  men  who  defended  the  gate 
towers  were  all  upon  the  top  of  the  wall.  Before  any 
could  stop  her  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  wheel  by 
which  the  bars  were  unfastened,  and  with  a  few  turns 
had  dniwn  them  as  deftly  as  evil  Duke  Casimir  had  been 
wont  to  remove  the  teeth  of  the  rich  Hebrew  folk  when 
he  wanted  supplies. 

The  White  Gate  slowly  opened.  The  faces  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Piassenburg  were  seen  without;  the  weapons 
gleamed  in  their  hands  as  they  came  on  shouting  fiercely. 
The  guards  of  the  Duke  rushed  forward  to  close  the  gate. 
But  the  woman  had  clamped  the  wheel  and  stood  holding 
the  bar. 

It  was  the  Lady  Y^solinde.  She  saw  me  as  the  soldiers 
of  Duke  Otho  closed  threateningly  upon  her.  She  waved 
her  hand  to  me  almost  happily. 

' '  /  ham  saved  my  soul,  Hugo  Gottfried  f'  she  cried.  ' '  I 
have  saved  my  soul .'"' 

At  that  moment  a  soldier  of  the  Black  Riders  struck 
her  fiercely  with  his  lance.  I  saw  the  white  bosom  of 
her  dress  redden  as  he  plucked  his  weapon  to  him  again. 
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I  was  ill  lime  to  catch  lier  in  my  arms  as  the  soldiers  of 
Plassenburo-,  with  Prince  Karl  at  their  head,  came  in  like 
a  sprinf>:-tide,  carrying  all  before  them. 

The  Prince  staid  at  his  wife's  side. 

"  Ysoliiide!"  cried  the  Prince,  aghast,  bending  over  her 
— not  heeding,  nor,  indeed,  as  I  think,  even  seeing  me. 

"  Karl!"  she  said,  looking  gently  at  him,  "  try  and  for- 
give me  all  the  rest.  But  be  glad  that  I  opened  the 
White  Gate  to  you.  I,  Ysolinde,  your  wife,  did  it  for 
your  sake." 

I  put  her  into  her  husband's  arms.  1  saw  at  a  glance 
that  there  was  no  hope.  She  could  not  live  many  mo- 
ments with  that  lance-thrust  through  her  breast. 

She  looked  at  him  again. 

**  Karl — say,  *  Ysolinde,  I  love — love  you!' "  she  whisper- 
ed, almost  shyly. 

He  looked  down,  and  a  rush  of  tears  came  to  the  un- 
wonted eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

"Ysolinde,  I  love  you!"  he  made  answer,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

She  smiled,  and  then  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Hugo  Gottfried,  ham  I  not  saved  my  sonl?"  she  cried. 

And  so  passed. 

CIIAPrER   LVI. 

HKLENA,   PRINCESS    OF    PLASSKNBURG. 

There  was  deadly  work  yet  before  the  men  of  Plassen- 
burg. We  found,  indeed,  that  the  townsfolk  were  with 
us  almost  to  a  man.  Their  guild  train-bands  gathered 
and  mustered  at  their  halls.  The  guards  at  the  city  gates 
turned  their  arms  to  the  ground. 

"The  Prince  will  restore  your  ancient  liberties."  I 
cried.  And  the  people  shouted,  "Prince  Karl  of  Plas- 
senburg and  our  ancient  liberties!" 

Then  we  made  our  way  up  the  street  by  different 
routes  to  the  Wolfsberg.  There  was  little  fighting  till  we 
arrived  under  those  vast  and  gloomy  walls.  The  Black 
Riders  had  disappeared  within.  Those  worst  tools  of 
grim  tyranny  had  withdrawn  themselves,  knowing  that 
small  mercy  would  be  shown  them  by  the  people  if  the 
Wolfsberg  were  taken.  But  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
fighting  rank,  sons  and  brothers  of  the  women  of  Thorn, 
tore  off  the  badge  of  the  bloody  Dukes  and  marched  with 
us  as  comrades. 

But  when  we  came  before  the  walls,  and  with  sound 
and  trumpet  summoned  the  Wolfsberg  to  surrender,  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  walls  and  the  deter- 
mined faces  of  a  multitude  of  defenders  showed  us  con- 
clusively that  all  w^as  not  yet  over. 

It  was  no  use  wasting  rnen  in  attacking  the  great  pile 
of  buildings  with  the  force  at  our  disposal.  We  had  men 
in  plenty,  but  we  needed  the  cannon,  wdiich  were  coming 
up  more  slowly  than  these  swift  forces,  which,  marching 
day  and  night,  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  before  the 
walls  of  Thorn. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the  fate  of  the  Wolfsberg  to  be 
taken  by  Lazy  Peg  and  her  compeers. 

These  ponderous  pieces  of  ordnance  were  being  dragged 
through  the  swamps  and  over  the  brick-dust  barrens  of 
the  border-lands,  and  it  might  be  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore they  could  arrive  to  aid  us.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  wait,  drawing  a  cinct- 
ure that  not  a  mouse  could  creep  through  about  the 
cliffs  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

But  deep  within  the  heart  of  the  old  Red  Tower  there 
was  one  stronger  than  Lazy  Peg  fighting  for  us. 

"Fire!  Fire!"  cried  the  people  in  the  streets.  "The 
Wolfsberg  is  on  fire!"  And  so  surely  it  w^as.  The  flames 
burst  out  at  the  summit  of  the  Red  Tower,  and  were  rap- 
idly carried  by  a  dry  f;mning  northerly  wind  along  the 
wooden  workshops  and  kennels  to  the  main  building, 
where  the  Hall  of   Judgment  was  soon   blazing   like  a 
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torch.  The  defenders  seemed  paralyzed.  Some  ran  to 
the  castle  well.  Some  threw  themselves  desperately  from 
the  walls;  others  crowded  to  the  gales  and  besought  our 
Prince's  pledge  that  mercy  would  be  shown  them. 

Then  the  crowd  without  were  ill  to  deal  with,  for  they 
cried  aloud:  "No  mercy  to  the  murderers!  Show  us  our 
Saint  Helena!" 

Then  it  was  that  I  leaped  upon  the  scaffold,  which  had 
seen  such  a  sight  the  day  before,  and  cried:  "Duke  Otho 
is  dead.  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  slew^  him  with  this  Red  Axe. 
Prince  Karl  is  come  to  save  you,  and  to  give  you  back 
your  ancient  liberties.  Y^our  Saint  Helena  is  my  wife, 
and  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  Bishop  Peter. "^ 

But  though  they  cheered  at  my  words,  they  w^ould  not 
cease  from  crying,  "  Show  us  Saint  Helena,  and  if  she 
bid  us  we  will  have  mercy  on  the  wolves  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg!" 

So  it  was  necessary  for  Helene  to  be  brought  and  to 
show  herself  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  souls  sore 
driven  'twixt  the  fire  and  the  knives. 

"  Have  mercy  on  the  poor  folk!"  she  cried,  when  they 
had  done  shouting  because  of  her  safety.  "  They  are  but 
misguided,  ignorant  men!" 

By  this  time  the  doors  of  the  Wolfsberg  were  thrown 
open  from  within,  and  the  men  crowded  out,  casting  dow^n 
their  arms  in  heaps  on  either  side  of  the  gate.  They 
were  marched,  under  charge  of  the  soldiers  of  Plassenburg, 
to  various  strongholds  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Burgomeister  and  the  chiefs  of  the  guilds.  The  fortified 
halls  of  the  trades  were  filled  with  them.  By  daybreak  the 
whole  of  Thorn  was  in  our  hands,  while  the  gray  barrens 
ot^  the  Wolfmark  were  lit  for  leagues  by  "the  flaming 
Wolfsberg,  which,  on  its  craggy  height,  vomited  fire  and 
sparks  into  the  blackness  of  night. 

And  the  reek  of  this  great  burning  hung  for  days  after 
in  the  heavens.  Thus  was  an  end  made  to  the  iniquities 
of  the  house  of  the  Black  Duke  Casimir  and  the  Red  Duke 
Otho.  And  the  last  Duke  mixed  his  ashes  with  those  of  the 
fatal  tower.  For  on  the  morrow  there  remained  only  the 
l)lackened  walls  and  glowing  beams  of  all  that  mighty 
palace.  Which,  indeed,  has  never  been  rebuilt.  For  the 
people  of  Thorn,  under  the  mild  and  equitable  rule  which 
followed,  erected  a  great  memorial  church  upon  the  spot 
— which  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  a  landmark  from  far  to 
witness  if  I  have  lied  in  the  tale  which  has  been  told. 

So  the  Prince  Karl  gave  to  Thorn  its  liberties,  as  he 
had  promised.  But  the  regality  of  the  Dukedom  he  kept 
for  himself,  and  he  took  the  Wolfmark  and  inade  it  part 
of  his  dominions,  till,  as  he  said,  the  broom-bush  kept  the 
cow  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Plassenburg 
and  the  Mark. 

There  was  a  noble  home-coming  when  we  returned  to 
Plassenburg — victorious  and  famous ;  but  also  mourning 
deep  and  solemn  for  the  Princess  Ysolinde,  who  by  her 
sacrifice  had  wrought  such  great  things  for  the  arms  of 
Plassenburg,  and  died  in  the  nioment  of  victory. 

Then,  when  after  the  stately  funeral  of  the  dead  Prin- 
cess we  returned  back  to  the  Palace,  it  was  the  Prince's 
pleasure  that  Helene  and  myself  should  ride  on  either 
hand  of  him  through  the  city. 

And  when  we  were  announced  in  the  court,  and  the 
councillors  of  state  stood  about,  my  little  wife  was  named 
by  her  true  name,"  Helena,  Princess  of  Plassenburg!" 

Whereat  all  opened  their  mouths  and  widened  their 
eyes,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  that  ancient  wizard  Chancel- 
lor Leopold  von  Dessauer  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
^  But  when  all  were  in  their  places,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  of  the  Princedom,  and  the  delegates 
from  Thorn  and  the  Mtivk  had  been  received  with  due 
honor,  the  Prince  bade  his  Chancellor  recount  all  he  had 
learned  from  my  father,  and  all  that  he  had  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  Plassenbuig. 
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.     Then,  when  he  had  finished,  the  Prince  Karl  arose. 

"  I  am,"  he  said,"  a  plain,  brusque  man.  And  speech 
was  never  my  stronghold.  But  this  I  say.  When  Karl, 
the  Miller's  son,  goes  the  w^ay  of  King's  son  and  beggar's 
son,  it  is  his  will  that  Helene,  legitimate  Princess  of  Plas- 
senburg, shall  reign  over  you.  And  also  that  her  husband 
Hugo,  who,  as  you  know%  won  her  from  dreadful  death, 
shall  stand  by  her  right  hand." 

Then  the  nobles  and  great  lords,  fearing  the  Prince,  and 
perhaps  also  fearing  a  little  the  man  who  was  the  Prince's 
general  of  his  armies,  shouted  amain, 

"We  swear  to  obey  the  Princess  Helena]" 

Whereat  uprose  the  Little  Playmate,  very  princess  like 
and  full  of  a  sweet  regal  dignity. 

"I  thank  you,  noble  Prince,"  she  said.  "I  am  glad 
that  I  can  claim  so  honorable  a  name  and  lineage;  but  I 
had  rather  be  no  princess,  nor  anything  else  than  that 
which  my  husband  hath  made  me-^the  wife  of  the  cap- 
tain -  general  of  the  armies  of  Karl,  the  true  and  noble 
Prince  of  Plassenburg!" 

Then  the  Prince  rose  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  kiss- 
ing her  fondly  on  both  cheeks. 

"Fear  not,"  he  said,"  dear  and  loyal  lady.  H  you  live 
to  be  the  Princess,  your  good  man  shall  be  the  Prince. 
Never  shall  the  gray  mare  flaunt  it  first  in  Plassen- 
burg!" 

And  he  gave  us  each  a  hand,  and  set  us  on  tw^o  seats 
which  had  been  set  level  with  his  on  the  platform  of  the 
Council-chamber  of  tlie  Princedom. 

The  Prince  Karl  lived  many  days  after  the  winning  of 
the  Wolfmark  and  the  ending  of  the  ducal  Wolves.  But 
he  gave  less  and  less  care  to  the  regalities,  leaving  them 
more  and  more  to  me,  sitting  mostly  in  the  pleasauuce  by 
the  river-side,  or  in  the  fairy  far-regarding  room  which 
had  been  the  Lady  Ysolinde's. 

But  he  never  looked  again  on  the  face  of  a  woman,  ex- 
cept as  it  might  be  to  bid  them  good-day— save  on  that 
of  my  wife  Helene,  who,  as  you  who  know  her  may 
guess,  waxed  but  the  sweeter  and  the  fairer  as  the  years 
went  by. 

And  the  blessing  of  children  came  to  us,  and  in  this 
thing  the  Prince  Karl  was  even  happier  than  we. 

One  day,  however,  it  chanced  that  he  was  sealed  in  full 
council,  and  right  noble  he  looked.  I  had  just  handed 
him  a  paper  to  sign.  But  he  looked  neither  at  me  nor 
yet  at  the  paper.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  locked  doors 
of  the  presence-chamber,  through  which  only  those  of 
princely  blood  might  come. 

He  stood  so  long  at  it  that  to  recall  him  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  said.  "Prince,  the  Council  waits  your 
pleasure." 

But  he  heard  me  not,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  door. 

"Your  pardon,  my  lords  and  *knights,"  he  said  at 
last,  fighting  a  little  with  his  utterance,  "but  it  seemed 
that  I  saw  the  Princess,  my  wife,  come  through  the 
door,  clad  in  white,  and  beckon  me  with  her  hand.  I 
must  go  to  her,  my  lords;  I  thinks  she  calls  for  me.  The 
Prince  Hugo  will'take  my  place  at  the  Council!" 

And  the  old  man  took  a  step  from  the  high  seat.  But 
he  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  stumbled  and" fell  into  my 
arms. 

He  said  but  one  word  after  that,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bolted  door — "  Ysolinde  /" 

And  so  the  Prince  Karl  and  his  wife  were  one  at  last. 

Since  then  w^e  have  lived  long,  the  Little  Playmate  and 
I;_  but  never  have  we  been  other  than  comVades  and 
friends — lovers  also,  and  so  (an'  the  good  God  please)  we 
shall  abide  till  the  end  comes.  And' in  the  gloaming  we 
two  also  shall  see  the  beckoning  hand  from  beyond  the 
bolted  door,  and  turn  our  feet  homewards,  passing  the 
bourne  of  the  new  life  hand  in  hand— and  undismayed. 

THE    END. 
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2i>   MASSACHUSETTS    VOLUNTEEltS    WAITING    TO    GO    ABOARD    TRANSPORT. 


TRANSFERRING    STORES    FROM    TRAIN    TO   TRANSPORTS. 


OFF    TO    SANTIAGO-U.  S.  TROOPS    EMBARKING   AT    PORl^    TAMPA   FOR    THE    INVASION   OF    CUBA. 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photoghaphek  for  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  with  the  Expedition. 
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OFF    TO    SANTIAGO— ON    THE    DOCK    AT    POKT    TAMPA— LOADING    THE    TEANSPORTS. 
Photograph    by   James    Burton,    Special    Photographer   for    "Harper's   Weekly"    with    the    Expedition. 


LIFE    ON   A   DESPATCH-BOAT. 

Off  Havana  in  half  a  Gale,  May  22. 

From  Key  West  to  Havana  in  a  straight  line  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ninety  miles  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  here  runs 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  knots  an  hour.  When  the 
wind  is  from  the  southward,  or  when  there  is  no  wind  at 
all,  there  is  a  considerable  swell  made  by  tide  and  current, 
but  that  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and  would  not 
bother  even  a  poor  sailor.  But  those  days  are  rare;  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northeast — the  trade-winds 
of  these  latitudes — tliat  blow  steadily  and  with  greater  or 
less  violence,  but  always  whipping  up  the  opposing  cur- 
rent into  a  lively  and  disagreeable  sea. 

Now  when  you  have  to  lie  out  in  this  uncomfortable 
commotion  day  after  day,  with  no  harbor  short  of  Key 
West  and  not  even  the  comfort  of  going  somewhere,  sim- 
ply staying  on  and  taking  it,  you  begin  to  hate  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  northeast  trades,  and  the  still  blue  hills  of 
Cuba  seem  pleasant  and  hopeful  for  our  bruised  and 
weary  bones. 

The  New  York  and  the  big  battle -ships  do  not  mind 
such  seas  at  all;  the  Neic  York  especially,  being  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  ships,  riding  the  waves  like  a  bird,  and 
when  going  ahead  at  full  speed  into  a  head-sea,  she  dips 
her  gilded  figure-head  or  rolls  her  broad  white  decks  to 
the  swell  wiTh  a  stately  movement  that  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  power  and  grace. 

The  small  cruisers  and  poor  little  wet  torpedo  -  boats 
have  to  suffer,  though,  on  a  day  like  this,  and  roll  and 
flounder  and  gasp  for  breath  in  the  drenching  seas;  but 
then  they  are  used  to  it,  or  at  least  they  get  credit  for  it, 
while  the  unhappy  newspaper-boat  does  not,  and  has  to 
endure  as  best  it  may.  We  cannot  get  news,  or  get  away, 
or  get  any  comfort  out  of  life.  Built  for  Long  Island 
Sound's  smooth  water,  or,  some  of  them,  to  stay  in  harbors 
where  they  belong,  it  is  a  wonder  these  boats  dare  tag 
along  as  they  all  do,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

On  this  low,  black,  rakish  craft  we  are  better  off  than 
some  of  them,  but  we  slay  longer,  too,  and  refuse  to  give 
up  and  go  home  or  let  the  flag-ship  get  out  of  sight, 
though  we  cannot  get  near  enough  to  squeeze  any  infor- 
mation out  of  the  long-suffering  admiral  or  his  aides, 
and  content  ourselves  with  looking  on  at  that  steady  going 
ship,  while  we  roll — decks  under.  If  ever  a  boat  found 
herself  in  her  old  age  in  an  unexpected  business,  this  one 
has.  Built  for  a  millionaire,  and  to  cruise  up  and  down 
in  smooth  summer  seas  and  wave  a  yacht  pennant  and 
club  burgee,  painted  and  polished,  her  brass- work  shin- 
ing, a  clean  and  natty  crew  forward,  and  well  -  dressed 
and  comfortable-looking  people  aft  under  the  awnings, 
their  easy-chairs  spread  about  on  a  well-scrubbed  deck; 
down  in  the  cabin,  divans  covered  with  cushions,  rugs,  and 
curtains,  and  shining  glass  setting'  off  the  rich  mahogany 
wood- work,  while  an  attentive  steward  listened  to  their 
wants  and  knew  how  to  fill  them — all  that  would  be 
soon  turned  topsy-turvy  in  a  Gulf  Stream  sea.    But  now 


comfort  is  a  minor  consideration,  decks  are  heaped  and  the  English  v  and  w.  C  before  e  and  i=th  in  think,  else- 
piled  with  bags  of  coal,  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  coils  of  where  =  k;  d=th  in  though;  e=a  in  fate;  g  before  e  and 
rope,  boats  lashed  on  the  poor  remaining  space  of  quar-  i^^h,  elsewhere  as  in  English,  but  gue  and  gui  are  pro- 
ter-deck,  that  is  either  grimy  with  coal  dust  or  inch-  nounced  gay  and  gee;  h  is  not  sounded;  i=ee  in  feel; 
deep  in  slopping  seas  that  will  come  on  board,  soaking  j=h  in  horse;  ll=li  in  million;  n=ni  in  minion;  0=0  in 
coal  out  of  the  bags  and  sending  trickling  streams  of  go;  qu=k;  r  with  a  long  roll;  u=oo  in  fool;  y=ee  in 
dirty  w^ater  down  the  cabin  companionway,  or  whole  feel;  z=:th  in  think.  Each  letter  always  has  its  full  sound, 
barrels  of  water  down  the  after-hatch.  The  deck-house  is  Spanish  words  ending  in  consonants  are  usually  accented 
piled  with  flags  and  rugs  and  carpets,  barrels  of  flour,  on  the  last  syllable,  excepts  plurals  of  adjectives ;  words 
boxes  of  canned  provisions,  hardtack,  and  last  resorts  ending  in  vowels  are  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable; 
of  every  kind.  The  cabin  floor,  bare  of  carpet  or  rugs,  is  where  the  accent  is  otherwise  it  is  always  indicated.  The 
covered  on  this  sort  of  day  with  a  paste  of  coal  dust  Cubans  generally  pronounce  d  as  in  English,  and  c  be- 
and  broken  glass,  for  lamp-shades  and  tumblers  and  ink-  fore  e  and  i  like  our  s.  Otherwise  their  enunciation  is 
bottles  will  carry  away  and  land  as  they  please,  and  stay  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
there  till  they  begin  to  worry  the  steward,  who  is  too  busy  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  many  Spanish  names 
to  bother  with  such  details.  The  wood-work  creaks  and  consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  words  joined  by  "  y," 
groans,  and  two  big  rocking-chairs,  relics  of  more  peace-  as  "  Maciasy  Casado."  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Span- 
ful  days,  rival  each  other  in  the  variety  of  their  motions,  iards  often  add  the  mother's  name  to  the  father's.  Thus, 
Water  soaks  through  the  ports  and  w^ets  the  dirty  covers  in  the  example  above,  Macias  is  the  father's  name,  and 
on  the  divans  or  the  bedding  in  the  state-rooms  with  Casado  that  of  the  mother,  "y"  being  the  Spanish  word 
equal  impartiality.     To  our  appeal  to  try  to  repair  a  for  "and." 

water- soaked    bed,  the  steward   responded,  "Oh,  that's         The  following  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  more 

nothing;  you  ought  to  see  my  bed."    Meal-time  comes  prominent  Spanish  names  of  towns,  ships,  generals,  etc.: 
and   goes,  however,  and  the  cook  does  not  get  seasick, 

though  he  does  not  like  eight-inch  shells,  and  threatened  Almodovai- Ahj-moh-doh'-vaiir. 

^     .   ^^  1         J     ^o         T  AlfoTi8() Ahl-fohn^-soh. 

to  jump  overboard  at  San  J uan.  Almirante  Oquendo Ahl-mee-ralm'-tay  Oh-kain'-doh. 

The  cabin  skylights  have  lately  broken  in,  and  we  get  a 

complement  of  coal  dust  and  salt-water  down  through  the  Blanco Blahn'-coh. 

broken  glass  at  meal-times;  it  probably  comes  in  at  all  Banes Bah'-nace. 

times,  but  we  notice  it  most  then.     Sometimes  we  cele-  c/i^iara Cah'-mah-iab. 

brate  the  hour  when  the  sun  crosses  the  yard-arm,  which  Cadi'z.V.'.*.*."."..!...!!...!...!.!..  ..Cah'-deeth.' 

brings  a  momentary  gleam  with  it,  then  we  go  back  to  the  Cie^ntne^os The-en-foo-a'-gohs. 

perusal  of  stale  newspapers  or  forgotten  books,  or  vainly  g;!^^i;;;fc;;iV ;::;::::;::;;:::: :::|;S:SK^^     Kohione'. 

attempt  to  get  a  httle  work  through.  Caimanera Kah-ee-mah-nay'-rah. 

When  night  comes  down  we  sit  on  deck  till  sleepy  Ceivera Tiiairvay'-iah. 

enouo^h  to  dare  the  stuffy,  groaning  state-rooms  below,  ^asteiar Kahs'-tay-iahr.        ,..   ^^      ,  , 

m      ^1     1      T         a     *-T  -41  -If  1,,  Emperador  Carlos  V Eni-pay-rah-dor  Car -lolisKeeu-toh. 

The  blockadmg  fleet  disappears  m  the  night,  and  we,  ' 

equally  dark — for  no  lamps  are  allowed — watch  Havana  Qnilon Ooohl-yohn'. 

lights,  and  toss  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  till  morn-  (juantanamo Gwahn-tah-nah'-moh. 

ing  brings  the  hope  of  something  turning  up.     At  least  Gomez Goh'-mayth. 

we  get  a  bath  on  deck,  watch  the  gathering  of  the  fleet  to  ^^^"^''^ Gaiir-tiiee  -ah. 

report  to  the  flag-ship,  and  trust  the  day  will  send  us  back  nabana iiah-vah'-nah. 

to  Key  West  with  a  story  worth  the  telling.  Holguin Hohl'-geen. 

Carlton  1\  Chapman. 

Matanz:\s Mah-tahn'-thahs. 

Morro Moh'iroli. 

HINTS  ON  SPANISH  PRONUNCIATION.  ^^(^^"^ ;::;::::::::::::::: ::^^il}J:^''^'-^'^- 

The  ditBculty  experienced  by  Ihe  average  American  in 

pronounciu"-  tlie  Spanish  names  with  which  tlie  newspa-  Pimu-flel  Rio Pee-nnhi- tliel  Ree-oh 

pers  are  filfed  nowadays  renders  tlie  following  hints  on  ?:;'i',':;/;;:":^:'*;;:::::::::;:;;;;;:Ry:,^;;':v;!:  P'«<^"  •"•^'^-l«'y- 
pronunciation  of  some  timeliness. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  many  dialects  of  Spanish  as  Santa  Clara Sahn'-tah  Clah'-rah. 

there  are  of  English,  and  they  vary  even  more  widely ;  but  Santiao-o Sahn-tee-ah'-goh. 

the  Castilian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes,  and  ^-^^^^^'^^ bahn  Hwahn. 

is  followed  here.  Trinidad Tree-ni-thath  (hard  th). 

The  letters  not  given  below  are  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish, and  each  Spanish  letter  has  but  one  sound.     A  is      Vizcaya Veeth-cah'-yah. 

pronounced  ah ;  b  has  no  exact  equivalent,  but  is  between  C.  S.  v.  P. 
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AN   ORCHARD  NOTE. 

In  clusters  fragrant  blowy, 

A  frail,  bee-iiaunted  sen. 
Britrlit  beam  tlie  blossoms  snoAvy— 

The  fancies  of  the  tree 

R.    K.    MUNKITTRTCK. 


SINKING    THE  "  MERRIMAC." 

[Special  Correspondknck  of  "  Harpku's  Wkkkly."] 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  Jane  4,  1S98. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  lies  on  a  high  plateau,  secure  above 
the  sea.  with  a  landlocked  harbor  whose  narrow  entrance 
is  guarded  by  an  old  fori  and  water-batteries,  and  by  an 
earth-work  mounting  heavy  modern  guns.  Back  from 
the  city  are  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  whose  green  summits 
are  crowded  with  rolling  masses  of  clouds  that  shine  and 
glow  in  the  sunlight,  or  lower  deep  and  black  with  wind 
and  rain  at  the  mood  of  the  changing  tropic  day. 

Swinging  at  anchor  within  the  shelter  of  the  hills  are 
the  ships  of  Admiral  Cervera,  now  securely  held  by  a 
strong  force  under  xldmiral  Sampson  and  Commodore 
Schley. 

Under  the  towering  hills  the  great  battle -ships  and 
cruisers  seem  from  a  little  distance  mere  pygmies  as  they 
move  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  city,  guarding  with 
watchful  eye  their  hidden  foe.  Yet,  watch  as  they  may, 
the  inky  blackness  and  sudden  and  terrilic  downpours  of 
rain  that  sweep  off  the  hills  make  it  possible  for  a  ship  to 
slip  out,  hidden  by  night  and  storm,  and  get  away  undis- 
covered. For  this  reason  Admiral  Sampson,  not  wishing 
to  go  in  and  batter  down  the  forts  and  force  the  Spanisli 
fleet  to  fight,  decided  to  bottle  them  up  securely  by  stop- 
ping the  channel.  For  this  purpose  the  collier  Merrimac, 
a  fine  steamer  of  5000  tons,  was  selected,  her  guns,  valua- 
bles, and  private  property  taken  off,  and  the  ship  made 
ready  to  sink  at  a  given  word.  To  do  this  required  some 
time,  and  a  large  force  of  men  worked  steadily  on  Wednes- 
day in  preparing  the  ship,  the  Masmcliusetts  being  along- 
side, filling  her  coal-bunkers  from  the  2500  tons  the  MiV- 
rimac  had  on  board.  Torpedoes  were  made  by  filling 
metal  gun-shells  with  prismatic 
powder;  these  were  placed  in  the 
iiold  when  all  was  ready,  the  elec- 
tric wires  being  laid  to  the  deck, 
so  all  the  torpedoes  could  be  fired 
at  once.  The  stop -cocks  w^ere 
taken  off  the  water  -  pipes  and 
temporary  stopping  provided, 
which  the  settling  of  the  ship 
would  immediately  carry  away. 

Volunteers  were  called  for  to 
take  the  ship  in  and  sink  her 
across  the  channel,  and  the  re- 
sponse that  came  included  every 
man  that  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  going,  so  that  practicall}^  the 
Admiral  had  the  pick  of  all  the 
men  in  the  fleet. 

The  following  were  chosen  for 
the  dangerous  task,  under  com- 
mand of  Richmond  P.  Hobson, 
assistant  naval  constructor : 
George  Charette,  chief  gunner's 
mate,  Daniel  Montague,  master- 
at-arms,  Randolph  Claussen,  cox- 
sw^ain,  of  the  Ne-w  York;  Oscar 
Deigman,  coxswain,  George  F. 
Phillips,  machinist,  John  Kelley, 
seaman,  of  the  Merrimac ;  J.  E. 
Murphy,  coxswain,  of  the  Lnca. 
Naval  cadets  Palmer  and  Powell 
drew  lots  for  the  conmiand  of  the 


cutter  to  follow  the  ship  in  and  take  off  the  crew  when  the 
ship  sank.  All  the  men  were  good  swimmers.  Charette,  of 
the  New  York,  being  an  expert,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  jump  overboard  and  swim  out  to  tlie  cutter. 

These  preparations  consumed  much  time,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  daylight  on  Thursday  morning,  the  2d,  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  Merrimac  to  go  in.  The  ships  of 
the  fleet  formed  a  crescent  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
ready  to  open  fire  on  the  forts  if  they  should  discover  and 
begin  firing  on  the  Merrirnar.  In  the  mist  of  the  early 
dawn  the  big  collier  started  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  but  as  daylight  was  rapidly  coming  on,  a  boat 
was  sent  after  Lieutenant  Hobson  with  orders  to  return; 
he  begged  to  go  on,  but  a  second  peremptory  order  from 
the  Admiral  commanded  him  to  report  on  board  at  once. 
So  the  Merrimac  turned  back  without  waking  the  forts, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  day. 

Thursday  the  fleet  was  drawn  off,  a  patrol  being  kept 
near  the  harbor  mouth,  as  usual.  As  night  came  on  a 
tremendous  thunder-storm  gathered  over  the  hills,  shut- 
ting ill  the  towui  and  forts  completely  in  a  gray  veil  of 
rain  and  mist.  At  sea,  however,  all  was  calm  and  (piiet, 
and  the  moon  shed  its  mellow  light  over  a  seemingly 
peaceful  scene. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Merrimac  went 
in,  guided  by  the  eight  brave  men.  Just  when  she  sank 
no  one  could  tell,  the  muffled  explosion  that  sent  her  to 
the  bottom  not  being  heard  by  the  nearest  ships.  When 
daylight  came  the  Ne^c  Yorlcs  cutter,  with  Cadet  Pown'll 
in  command,  was  still  waiting  and  w^atching  for  the  men 
to  return,  and  not  until  driven  off  by  a  fire  from  the  forts, 
and  the  certainty  that  their  presence  could  no  longer  help 
their  shipmates,  did  they  give  up.  When  the  Spaniards 
discovered  the  masts  of^tlie  Merrunac  in  the  channel  en- 
trance, and  found  the  Texas  and  Ma ssacJni setts  off  the  har- 
bor, they  thought  an  attack  was  intended,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  two  ships,  sending  six  or  eight  shots  that  did 
no  harm  and  were  not  replied  to. 

The  Merrimac  is  sunk  across  the  channel  just  wliere  it 
was  planned  to  sink  her,  and  lies  in  deep  water,  but  offer- 
ing a  sufficient  obstruction  to  heavy-draught  vessels.  The 
eight  brave  men  who  went  in  with  her  have  to  a  certainty 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  forts  and  ships  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  still  remain  to  be  contended  with. 


MAP   OF   SANTIAGO    IJ ARBOR, 

Showinj^  the  Location  of  the  sunken  Collier  Merrimac,  mid  of  the  Vessels  of  Admirjil  Cervera's 
Squadron  after  the  Boml)ardmeiit  of  May  31,  as  reported  to  Admiral  Sampson  by  Cuban  Spies, 


When  we  left  Santiago  at 
noon  on  Friday  a  white  flag- 
was  flying  on  a  stall"  to  the 
eastward  of  the  old  fort  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harl)or.  and 
we  heard  rumors  from  the 
flag  -  ship  that  a  boat  was 
coming  out  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  This  was  thrilling 
news, but  we  were  determined 
to  be  first  in  Kingston  with 
what  news  we  had,  so  off  we 
went,  knowing  well  that  later 
information  would  follow  us. 
Here  in  Kingston  Americans 
are  not  frown(Ml  upon  by  any 
means,  and  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  is  as  eagerly  in- 
quired for  as  it  would  be  in 
Xew  York. 

When  we  arrived  at  day- 
ght  this  morning  we  were 
promptly  boaided  by  health 
and  customs  oflicers,  and 
passed  in  with  their  mse.  A 
Spanish  merchant  steamer  of 
Yankee  build  was  following 
us  in,  and  in  the  harbor  were 
several  Spanish  ships,  an 
Italian  man-of-war — the  Gio- 
TAinni  Bausan — an  English 
cruiser  or  two,  passenger- 
steamers  carrying  the  royal 
mail,  and  some  American 
newspaper  boats — lunvearied 
scouts  and  messengers  whose 
coming  and  going  seem  to  be 


accepted  as  part  of  war's  necessities,  and  also  of  the  ship- 
chandlers'  and  coal-merchants'  opportunity.  Following 
us  in  came  a  later  boat  by  several  hours,  whose  news  of 
the  flag-of-truce  story  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  of  war's 
fierce  anger  through  every  American  sympathizer  in  the 
place. 

The  Spanish  Admiral  did  send  a  fiag  of  truce  to  the 
Am<^rican  Admiral,  presenting  his  compliments,  and  sa}^- 
ing  that  "the  eight  men  of  W\q  Merrimac  were  now  his 
prisoners."  This  has  a  note  of  politeness  as  well  as  of 
defiance,  but  at  any  i-ate  saves  us  fiom  thinking  that 
they  ha(l  gone  down  with  the  Merrimac ;  for  now^  there  is 
a  probability  that  they  will  regain  their  ships,  and  that 
soon.  Caklton  T.  Chapman. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    MANILA. 

{Extract  from  Admiral  Dewey's  Offlcial  Re/port.) 

*'FLAG-Rinp  'Ot-vmpia,'  Cavite,  May  /y,  1S98. 

"The  squadron  left  j\Iirs  Bay  on  April  27,  airived  off 
Bolinao  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  and  finding  no  ves- 
sels there,  proceeded  down  the  coast,  and  arrived  off  the 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay  on  the  same  afternoon.  The 
Boston  and  the  Concord  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Port 
Subic.  A  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  port  by  the 
Boston  and  the  Concord,  but  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not 
found.  Entered  the  south  channel  at  11.80  p.m.,  steam- 
ing in  column  at  eight  knots.  After  half  the  squadron 
had  passed,  a  battery  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel 
opened  fire,  none  of  the  shots  taking  effect.  The  Boston 
and  McCvlloch  leturned  the  fire.  The  squadron  proceed- 
ed across  the  bay  at  slow  speed,  and  arrived  off  Manila  at 
daybreak,  and  was  fired  upon  at  5.15  am.  by  three  bat- 
teries at  Manila  and  two  near  Cavite,  and  by  the  Spanisli 
fleet  anchored  in  an  approximately  east  and  west  line 
across  the  mouth  of  Bakor  Bay,  with  their  left  in  shoal 
water  in  Canacao  Bay. 

"The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  attack,  the  flag- 
ship Olynepia,  under  my  personal  dii'cction,  leading,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  the  Bedtiniore,  RcdeigJi,  Petrel, 
Concord,  and  Bosto7i  in  the  order  njuned,  which  formation 
was  maintained  throughout  the  action. 
The  squadron  o})ened  fire  at  5.41  a.m. 
AVhile  advancing  to  the  attack  two  mines 
were  exploded  ahead  of  the  flag-ship, 
too  far  to  be  effective.  The  squadron 
maintained  a  continuous  and  ])iecise 
fire,  at  ranges  varying  from  5000  to 
2000  yards,  countermarching  in  a  line 
approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy's  fii'e  was 
vigorous,  but  generally  ineffective.  Ear- 
ly in  the  engagement  two  launches  put 
out  toward  the  Oli/mpia,  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  using  toi-pedoes. 
One  was  sunk  and  the  other  disabled 
by  our  fire  and  beached  before  they 
were  able  to  fire  their  torpedoes. 

"At  7  A.M.  the  Spanish  flag- ship, 
Beina  Cristina,  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to 
engage  at  short  range,  but  was  leceived 
with  such  a  galling  fire,  the  entire  bat- 
tery of  the  Oli/mpia  being  concentrated 
upon  her,  that  she  was  barely  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  shelter  of  the  point.  The 
fires  started  in  her  by  our  shell  at  the 
time  were  not  extinguished  until  she 
sank.  The  three  batteries  at  ^lanila  had 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement,  which  fire 
was  not  returned  by  my  squadron.  The 
first  of  these  batteries  was  situated  on 
the  south  mole  head  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Pasig  River,  the  second  on  the  south 
position  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila, 
and  the  third  at  Molate.  about  one-half 
mile  further  south.  At  this  point  I 
sent  a  message  to  the  Governor- Gen- 
eral to  the  effect  that  if  the  batteries 
did  not  cease  firing  the  city  would  be 
shelled.  This  had  the  effect  of  silencing 
them. 

"At  7.35  A.M.  I  ceased  firing  and 
withdrew  the  squadron  for  breakfast. 
At  11.16  I  retiu-ned  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the  Span- 
ish flag-ship  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  fleet  were  in 
flames.  At  12.30  the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  batteries 
being  silenced  and  the  ships  sunk,  burned,  and  deserted. 

"At  12.40  the  squadron  returned  and  anchored  off  Ma- 
nila, the  Petrel  being  left  behind  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  smaller  gunboats,  which  were  behind  the  point 
of  Cavite.  Tiiis  duty  was  performed  by  Commander  E. 
P.  Wood  in  the  most  expeditious  and  complete  manner 
possible.  Tiie  Spanish  lost  the  following  vessels:  Sunk, 
Reina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Bon  Antonio  de  Ulloa ;  burned, 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Tsla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General 
Lezo.  Meirciues  del  Dvero,  El  Correo,  Velasco,  and  Isla  de 
Mindanao  (transport);  captured,  Rapido  and  Hercules 
(tugs),  and  several  small  launches." 


FLAG   DAY. 

Did  you  notice  more  flags  than  usual  out  on  June  14? 
June  14  was  "Flag  day,"  tlie  annivcrsaiy  of  tlie  date  in 
1777  when  Congress  adopted  the  flag.  The  American 
Flag  Association  wants  everybody  to  have  a  flag,  and  hang 
it  out  on  all  occasions,  but  especially  on  June  14.  The 
association,  through  a  circular  issued  in  its  name,  ex- 
presses superlative  enthusiasm  over  the  development  of 
new  business  for  our  flag  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  and  elsewhere.  "The  sun  of  heaven,"  it  says, 
"now  greets  the  stars  of  hope  in  liberty's  banner  during 
every  hour  of  every  revolution  of  the  round  earth,"  That 
is  true — worse  luck !  Most  of  us  venture  to  hope  for  a  time 
to  come  when  the  American  eagle  may  feel  justified  in  com- 
ing home  again  to  loost,  and  may  bring  our  blessed  banner 
back  with  him.  We  would  just  as  lief  as  not  let  the 
sun  of  heaven  rub  along  for  four  or  five  hours  every  day 
without  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  it.  The  earth  is  big, 
and  we  don't  want  to  spread  our  flag  too  thin  on  too  much 
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of  it.  Not  so  tlie  American  Flag  Associa- 
tion, which  can't  have  too  many  flags  or  see 
them  too  mucii  dispersed,  and  wliose  ciicular 
calls  boisterously  on  all  citizens  to  see  that 
on  "Flag  day"  the  stars  and  stripes  "greet 
the  rising  and  salute  the  setting  sun  from 
every  church  edifice,  school,  and  public 
building,  and  from  every  private  dwelling, 
liowever  humble,  throughout  the  entire 
land."  That  would  call  for  a  lot  of  early 
rising,  w^ouldn't  it?  And  yet  does  any  one 
suppose  tliat  any  member  of  the  Flag  Asso 
elation  (with  offices  at  1  Madison  Square, 
New  York)  has  ever  been  up  early  enough 
in  the  morning  to  get  a  flag  afloat  at  sun- 
rise? 

Somehow  it  seems,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  tlmt  the  American  flag  is  taking 
good  care  of  itself  just  now,  and  doesn't  need 
booming  half  as  much  as  the  American  Flag 
Association  needs  bromide. 


OUR  GENTLEMEN  JACKIES. 

I  HAD  heard  the  story  of  that  young  mil- 
lionaire in  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserves 
who  was  sw^abbing  down  the  deck  under  the 
supervision  of  an  old  tar,  when  the  latter  ex- 
claimed: "By  George,  tliere's  a  fine  yacht! 
Do  you  know  who  she  belongs  to,  young  fel- 
ler?" 

"Rather,"  drawled  the  militiaman;  "she 
belongs  to  me." 

And  I  had  been  told  a  good  deal  more 
besides  about  these  rich  men's  sons  who  have 
given  up  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  go 
and  work  and  live  and  feed  like  any  common 
sailor;  but  somehow  I  did  not  realize  the 
full  significance  of  it  until  I  went  aboard 
the  Yosejnite  the  other  day  and  saw  the  thing- 
working  practically.  Saw, in  fact, the  above- 
mentioned  yachtsman  himself  in  grimy  can- 
vas clothes  coming  up  the  gang-plank  with  a 
big  heavy  box  on  his  shoulder. 

The  Yosemite  was  then  lying  at  the  New- 
port News  Ship  Yard  wiiarf,  with  workmen 
swarming  all  over  her,  and  her  hull  and  her 
guns  reeking  with  fresh  war  -  paint.  She 
is  manned  by  291  Michigan  Navnl  Reserves, 
among  whom  is  the  nephew  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge;  so  the  Judge,  Mrs.  Judge,  and 
I  were  on  that  account  admitted,  and  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Emery. 

Mrs.  Judge  w^as  radiant  in  a  new  spring 
gown.  Soon  from  the  depths  of  a  hatchway 
emerged  a  tall  white  canvas  figure,  greasy 
and  paint-besmeared,  who  ran  forward  and 
flung  both  grimy  arms  around  Mrs.  Judge, 
and  gave  her  a  good  old-fashioned  hug.  The 
dainty,  pretty  woman  in  the  big  sailor's  arms 
made  a  charming  picture.  And  they  were 
so  perfectly  unconscious  about  it. 

In  the  midst  of  our  talk  up  comes  an 
officer  with  an  order  for  our  sailor,  whose 
animated  face  instantly  sobers  into  profes- 
sional woodenness,  and  he  touches  his  cap 
with  a  ready  "  Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

The  Judge — who  comes  from  Detroit — was 
recognizing  and  shaking  hands  right  and  left 
with  the  Jackies,  whose  embarrassed  re- 
monstrance that  their  hands  w^ere  too  dirty 
w^as  drowned  by  his  enthusiastic  "Give  it 
here,  sir!  I'm  proud  to  shake  it!" 

"Isn't  this  Jack  Anderson?"  he  would 
say,  peering  into  a  face  bronzed  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  "  To  think  that  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  was  on  your  father's  private 
car!  Well,  well!  Wsfine!  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  here — glad,  and  proud!" 

He  beamed  upon  them  all;  got  introduced 
to  those  he  did  not  already  know,  and  pointed 
out  to  us  enthusiastically  the  chairman  of 
the  house  committee  of  the  Detroit  Club 
cleaning  "bright-work,"  and  Senator  Mc- 
Millan's nephew^  liauling  something  over  the 
deck.  Complications  arose  occasionally  when 
ofticers  w^ere  talking  to  us,  and  the  Judge 
called  a  passing  sailor  and  intioduced  him 
as  "Maria  So-and-so's  son,  my  dear." 
Whereupon  Maria's  son  touched  his  cap  to 
the  officers  and  then  took  it  off  to  us,  and 
then  looked  doubtfully  at  the  officers  again 
to  see  what  would  happen  after  such  a 
breach  of  discipline. 

At  noon  a  bugle  sounded,  and  these  young 
gentlemen  filed  down  to  a  dinner  of  pigs'  feet 
served  in  tin  plates,  with  a  tin  cup  of  water 
alongside.  These  things  greatly  impi'e^sed 
us,  and  we  inquired  particularly  concerninii,' 
the  work  the  naval  militiaman  has  to  do, 
and  his  daily  life  generally.  He  turns  out 
at  4.30  A.M.,  and  lias  exactly  twelve  minutes 
to  take  down  his  hammock,  stow  it  away, 
and  appear  on  deck,  where  he  proceeds  to 
clean  ship,  rub  the  gun  bright- work  and 
deck  bright-work,  sw^ab  down  the  deck,  etc. 
Along  about  five  o'clock  or  so  he  has  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Later  he  breakfasts  on  oatmeal 
and  sausage,  and  meanwhile,  and  all  day 
long,  he  runs  hither  and  yon,  doing  the  mani- 
fold things  that  keep  the  ship  going  and 
make  her  tidy  and  trim.  In  every  way,  and 
without  respect  of  persons,  he  performs  the 
menial  work  of  the  ordinary  sailor,  and  the 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  he  does  it 
willingly  and  does  it  well.  They  are  made 
of  the  right  stuff,  those  fellows.  Many  of 
them  are  married  men  witli  families;  some 
are  lawyers  —  among  them  the  Judge's 
nephew — and  nearl}^  all  are  club  men  and 
society  men,  accustomed  to  luxury  and  a 
bath  every  morning.  It  gives  one  a  genuine 
tlirill  of  admiration  to  see  the  zeal  with 
which  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
service.  One  feels  that  a  nation  that  can  call 
out  this  kind  of  sailor-soldier,  in  unlimited 
numbers,  apparently,  is  bound  to  win. 

We  stood  talking  wiih  Captain  Emery  and 
two  or  three  of  the  junior  officers  watching 


the  busy  scene.  The  deck  swarmed  with 
sailors — sailors  carrying  burdens  of  all  sorts, 
and  sweating  under  them;  sailors  clearing 
away  the  workmen's  rubbish,  and  cleaning 
the  guns,  and  the  machinery,  and  everything 
from  stem  to  stern.  One  of  the  young  offi- 
cei's  said,  laughingly:  "See  that  'tough' 
coming  towards  us?     That's  my  brother." 

The  sailor  approached,  without  a  sign  of 
recognition  on  his  immovable  face,  and 
touching  his  cap,  handed  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  who  took  it  with  a  careless  "All 
right,"  and  then  added,  qinckly,  "Thank 
you,  John."  "This  is  a  letter  from  ottr 
mother,"  he  explained  to  me,  as  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  departing  Jackie. 

There  w-as  a  young  fellow  who  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  new^  rapid-firing  guns.  The}^ 
call  it  "  Teddie's  watch- charm,"  he  loves 
it  so. 

Tenderly  he  lifted  off  its  canvas  jacket 
and  explained  the  mechanism,  which  was  not 
half  so  interesting  as  the  utter  al)?ence  of 
self-consciousness  of  this  well-bred  gentle- 
man suddenly  brought  face  to  face,  in  Ins 
grimy  working-clothes,  with  a  party  of 
ladies  from  his  owui  city.  It  seemed  to  me 
very  fine. 

Meanwhile  our  particular  sailor  had  re- 
tired to  the  privacy  of  the  open  gun-deck  to 
"clean  himself,"  and  presently  reappeared 
in  the  regulation  blue  flannels  and  little  pie- 
shaped  cap  with  the  ship's  ribbon  around  it, 
and  the  boatswain's  mate's  whistle  slung 
round  his  neck;  for  such  is  his  exalted  rank. 
He  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  put  on 
citizen's  clothes  to  go  to  the  hotel  with  us, 
but  we  wouldn't  have  had  him  otherwise  for 
the  world,  and  the  Judge's  pride  in  him  was 
beautiful  to  see.  We  met  several  officers  eii 
route,  and  the  boatswain's  mate  touched  liis 
cap,  and  then  took  it  off,  and  said,  helplessly, 
"  What  /,s'  a  fellow-  to  do  when  he's  with 
ladies?" 

After  lunch  we  strolled  over  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe to  take  a  look  at  the  disappearing  guns, 
but  were  stopped  by  the  sentr}^  who  demand- 
ed a  pass,  and  finding  we  had  none,  refused 
to  allow  us  to  enter.  Somebody  suggested 
that  pei'haps  exception  might  be  made  in 
favor  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  sentry  was  firm. 
He  said  the  sailor  might  go  in,  but  the  rest 
of  us  could  not  without  a  pass.  Whereupon 
the  boatswain's  mnte  proceeded  to  make  un- 
limited fun  of  his  distinguished  uncle,  advis- 
ing him  to  shake  that  old  black  gown  of  his 
that  did  not  appear  to  amount  to  much,  and 
put  on  Uncle  Sam's  uniform. 

Nan  ]s  IE  -  Belle  M  auky. 


Advice  TO  AroTiiEKs.— IMrs.Winslow's  Soothing 
SvKUP  slioiild  always  be  used  for  children  teething-. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhota. 
-{Adv.] 


SANITARY   PRECAUTIONS. 

The  inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the 
Gail  Borden  Itagle  Brand  Condensed  Alilk  is 
produced  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  dairy- 
men's premises,  with  authority  to  exact  every  san- 
itary precaution.  Such  care  results  in  a  perfect  in- 
fant food.-l.-L/<.J 


IfoRSE  owners  are  reminded  that  the  Putnam  Nail 
will  hold  the  shoe.  They  never  split  or  sliver  in 
driving-.  Write  Putnam  Nail  Co.,  Neponset,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  circular. — [Adv.] 


NornuN'u.  C(Mitributes  more  tovvards  a  sound  diges- 
tion than  Dk.  SiK<iKi<r\s  A\(;o^ruKA  IkTTEKs.— 
[AdvA 


Amhott's,  The  Original  Angostura  Bitters,  rule  the 
world  I  of  hitters)- a  satisfactory  reiun  the  world  over. 


Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated   Saponaceous  DPZN- 
TIFRICK  for  the  TKKllL      25  cents  a  jar.— [yltj'z'.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WlTHtHI     - 


Williams'    Shaving    Soaps  were   adopted  as  the  **  Standard 

for  quality"  by  the  U.  S.  Nayal  Department  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  used  exchisiYely  at  Annapolis,  and  on  all  U.  S. 
Nayal  Vessels,  at  West  Point  and  the  principal  Army  Posts.  Their 
rich,  creamy,  healing  lather  has  made  \Yilliams'  vShaying  Soaps 
Standard  of  the  World. 

Williams''  Shaving  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere.^  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  yo:i. 

Williams*  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.        Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'),  6  round  cakes,  i  lb.,  40  cts.     Exquisite  also  lor  toilet. 
Williams'  Glycerated  Tar  Soap,  15  cents. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLI AHS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

LONDON,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  161  Clarence  St. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


.SSUES 

insurance    jroiicies 

UNDER  EVERY  APPROVED  PORM. 


Life    Ii 


Policic 


Whole  Life^  Limited   Payment^  or   En- 
dowment Pclicies,  $500  to  $50,G00* 

Industrial  Policies,  $J5  up* 

COMBINING 

PROTECTION  and  INVESTMENT 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America 

JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,  Pres.  Home  Offlee :   Newark,  N.  J. 


I 


SS\ 


(SiYcmmhOAk 


Transparent  as  crystal.  The  strict- 
ly hygienic  properties  and  absolute 
^purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  deli-  \ 
^cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap,  have 
placed  it  at  the  apex  of  all. 

SOLD  UNIVERSALLY.  SAMPLE  CAKE  15  CENTS. 

MULHENS  <b  KROPFF,  U.  S.  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK 


6 


OKER'S  BITTERC 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^^^ 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^k 

meter  of  digestion.  I        ^ 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer ^  |j^    M 

or  Druggist.  ^^'^■'^^ 


H»  n     I  !•       D  *•      A  Who  provides  the  people 

e  IS  a  Public  benefactor  with^  pure  stimuilnt 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leadingdealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Squibb  &  Co.  b:x°r?Sf.in(l.,Dlstillers 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMES 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest- Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells—- 

S— O— M — IVI — E— R 


New  York 
Warcrooms 


SOHMER  BUILDING 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St, 
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HAEPEE'S  WEEKLY 


THE    CRUISER    "VESUVIUS' 


CONNING-TOWER,  SHOWING    THE    THREE    LEVERS    REGULATIONS    THE 
DISCHARGE    OF    THE    GUNS. 


LOWER    SECTIONS    OP    TWO    OF    THIS    GUNS    DROPPED    TO    RECEIVE    THE 
PROJECTILES    FROM    THE    REVOLVERS    IN    FRONT. 


THE    THREE    PNEUMATIC    GUNS    PROJECTING   FROM    THE   MAIN    DECK. 


VIEW    OF    THE    GUNS    BETWEEN    DECKS 


ONE    GUN    READY    FOR    FIRING,  ONE    READY    FOR    LOADING,  AND    ONE 
BEING    BltOUGHT    BACK    TO    POSITION    AFTER    LOADING. 


ONE    OP   THE   REVOLVERS    IN    WHICH    THE    PROJECTILES    ARE    STORED 

THE    UNITED    STATES    STEAMER    '^VESUVIUS."— From  Photographs.— [See  Page  626.] 


THE    AIR-CHAMBERS   AND    VALVES    REGULATING    THE   MOTIVE    FORCE   AT 
THE    BASE    OP    THE    THREE    GUNS. 


HAEPER^S  WEEKLY 
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MAJ.-GEN.  J.  WARREN    KEIFER. 


MAJ.-GEN.  M.   C.   BUTLER. 

Photojrraph  liy  Bell. 


BRIG.-GEN.  CHARLES    KING. 


13fUG.-GEN.   FREDERICK    D.   GRANT. 

rhotoj,n-a|)l)  by  Se«  &   Epler. 


BRIG.-GEN.  CHARLES    F.  ROE. 

Photosrraph  by  Aiidersoti. 


BRIG.-GEN.   MICHAEL  V.  SHERIDAN. 

Photofrraph  by  Hell. 


BRIG.-GEN.  JOHN    C.  GILMORE. 


BRIG.-GEN.  JACOB    F.   KENT. 

Phot(i|j:ra[)]i  by  Savage. 


BRIG.-GEN.  JOHN    I.  RODGERS. 


BRIG.-GEN.   HENRY   C.   HASBROUCK. 


BRIG.-GEN.   II.  W.   LAWTON. 


BRIG.-GEN.   FRANCIS   V.   GREENE. 


BRIG.-GEN.  OSWALD    H.  ERNST. 

Photograph  by  Pach  Bros. 


BRIG.-GEN.  J.  P.  SANGER. 


BRIG.-GEN.  GEORGE  W.  DAVIS. 

Photograph  by  Bell. 


GENERAL    OFFICERS    OP    VOLUNTEERS. 


BRIG.-GEN.  A.   C.  M.  PENNINGTON. 

Photograph  by  Prince. 
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LIEUT.  VICTOR    BLUE,  U.S.N. 


THE   END   OF  A  MYSTERY. 

Admiral  Cerveiia  chose  for  his  six  splendid  vessels 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba — his  prison  and  theirs. 
Everybody  remembers  Carranza's  letter,  published  a  little 
while  ago.  His  admiral  "couldn't  have  done  such  a 
ridiculous  thing!"'  And  as  for  Americans,  with  no  dis- 
position to  impute  folly,  their  minds  have  retained  a  rem- 
nant of  charitable  doubt  in  regard  to  the  location  of  all 
those  ships;  and,  until  the  beginning  of  last  week,  even 
higli  officials  at  Washington  were  ready  to  believe  that 
one  of  Cervera's  armored  cruisers  might  still  be  at  large. 

Bui  a  despatch  from  Admiral  Sampson,  received  Mon- 
day night,  June  13,  stated  that  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue 
had  made  a  careful  reconnaissance  around  the  prison 
walls — the  shores  of  Santiago  Bay.  An  American  officer 
has  seen  and  counted  and  precisely  located  the  stately 
prisoners.  That  he  counted  them  both  forwards  and 
backwards  the  despatch  does  not  expressl}^  assert,  but  he 
travelled  seventy  miles  or  more — alone,  save  that  Peril 
was  his  intimate  and  constant  companion — and  he  could 
look  down  upon  them  from  every  hill-top.  So,  while 
making  other  observations  for  the  use  of  our  fleet  and 
army,  as  to  the  natuial  features  of  the  bay,  and  as  to  the 
Spanish  strength  and  the  disposition  of  the  forces  on 
guard  near  the  old  city,  he  saw  that  the  fleet  was  still 
intact,  and  put  an  end  to  its  mystery. 

Less  than  tw^o  weeks  before  he  made  this  perilous  trip, 
Lieutenant  Blue  had  scored  a  brilliant  success  in  another 
part  of  Cuba,  making  his  way  through  the  Spanish  lines 
on  a  secret  mission  to  General  Gomez.  After  being  re- 
ceived in  the  insurgents' camp  "with  open  arms,"  as  he 
says  ill  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  he  plant- 
ed the  American  flag  on  the  mainland  of  Cuba  (probabl}^ 
for  the  first  time,  although  smaller  outlying  islands,  or 
"cayos,"had  been  thus  honored  on  several  occasions), 
and  when  returning  to  his  ship,  the  Suwanee,  with  his 
armed  boat's  crew,  caj)tured  two  schooner-yachts  which 
tlie  en(miy  used  to  patrol  the  shallow  waters  near  Cayo 
Frances  and  report  the  movements  of  our  ships.  The 
entire  heliograph-signal  outfit  that  the  Spaniards  had  at 
Cayo  Frances  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  men  through 
the  capture  of  these  vessels. 

Both  of  these  recent  exploits — that  at  Cayo  Frances  and 
that  at  Santiago — have  brilliant  features,  but,  so  great  is 
the  fascination  of  myster}^  the  public  is  likely  to  receive 
its  most  vivid  impression  of  the  gallant  young  officer 
from  his  counting  of  Cervera's  ships.  Si.  W. 


DIARY   OF   THE    WAK. 

{Continued  from  page  607 ■) 

throwing  shells  into  the  chaparral  wherever  a  hostile 
sign  flashed  out.  Men  on  guard  fell  asleep — eyes  wide 
open  and  gun  in  hand. 

Monday,  June  13. — A  portion  of  the  first  military  expe- 
dition started  from  Fort  Tampa  bound  for  Key  West  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Many  of  the  ships  were  delayed, 
however,  and  the  whole  fleet  will  not  be  fairly  under  way 
before  to-morrow.  Major- General  Shafter  reports  that 
the  full  list  of  the  troops  in  this  expedition,  which  he 
commands,  is  as  follows  : 

Infantry  regiments:  Sixth,  Sixteenth,  Seventy-first  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, Tenth,  Twenty-second,  Second,  Thirteenth,  Ninth,  Twenty- 
fourth,  Eighth,  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  First,  Twenty-fifth, 
Twelfth,  Seventh,  Seventeenth,  Third,  Twentieth.  Total  infantry,  561 
officers  and  10,709  enlisted  men. 

Cavalry ;  Two  dismounted  squadrons  of  four  troops  each  from  the 
Third,  Sixth,  Ninth,  First,  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  two  dismounted 
squadrons  of  four  troops  each  from  the  First  United  States  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  Total  dismounted  cavalry,  159  officers,  28T5  enlisted  men; 
mounted  cavalry,  one  squadron  of  the  Second,  9  officers  and  280  en- 
listed men. 

Artillery:  Light  batteries  E  and  K,  First  Artillery;  A  and  F,  Sec- 
ond Artillery;  14  officers  and  323  enlisted  men.  Batteries  G  and  H, 
Fourth  Artillery,  siege,  4  officers  and  132  enlisted  men. 

Engineers:   Companies  C  and  E,  9  officers,  200  enlisted  men. 

Signal  corps  :  One  detachment,  2  officers  and  45  enlisted  men. 

Hospital  detachments  are  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  figures. 
The  staff  cori)8  numbers  15  offi- 
cers. The  grand  total  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  7T3  officers  and  14,564 
enlisted  men. 

Captain  Taylor  of  the  hi- 
diana  is  in  command  of  the 
war-ships  tiiat  accompany 
the  transports  from  Key 
West  to  their  destination. 
Tlieri!  arje  abort  sixteen  of 
the  former  and  thirty  of  the 
latter. 


James  H.  Barkley,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  by  the 
President  for  the  office  of  Brigadier-General. 

The  w^ar  revenue  act  was  signed  by  the  President. 
Secretary  Gage  issued  a  circular  "inviting  subscriplions 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  $200,000,000  of 
the  bonds  of  the  three-per-ceut.  loan  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war 
expenditures." 

The  German  East- Asian  squadron  seems  to  be  concen- 
trating at  Manila.  The  ships  now  there  are  the  Kauer, 
Kaiserin  Augusta,  Irene,  and  Comoran,  with  a  total  of 
1605  men. 

A  despatch  from  Admiial  Sampson  received  to-night 
says:  "Lieutenant  Blue  just  returned  after  a  detour  of 
seventy  statute  miles  of  observation  of  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  reports  that  the  Spanish  fleet  is 
all  there.  The  Spanish  attacked  vigorously  the  camp  at 
Guantanamo.  An  outpost  of  four  marines  were  killed, 
and  the  bodies  [of  three?]  mutilated  barbarously.  Surgeon 
Gibbs  was  killed." 

To  resume,  under  this  date,  the  story  of  the  continuous 
fighting  near  Guantanamo:  In  the  first  hour  of  the  day 
Sergeant-Major  Good  was  killed.  Between  1  and  1.80 
A.M.  the  attack  increased  in  violence.  A  scouting  pa^t^^ 
which  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Neville,  and  w'hich  included 
a  few  Cubans,  had  a  brush  with  ambushed  Spaniards  a 
little  later.  Private  Tauman  was  killed,  and  three  men 
wounded.  At  4  a.m.  the  Spaniards  tried  to  rush  the  camp, 
but  were  repulsed  with  shrapnel  from  the  field-pieces. 
The  Spanish  losses  have  been  greater  than  ours;  so  also 
have  been  their  re-enforcements. 

Tuesdaj/,  June  14. — A  letter  was  pi-esented  (under  flag 
of  truce)  to  Captain-General  Blanco,  requesting  exchange 
of  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  companions  for  certain 
Spaniards  captured  on  the  Argonauta.  General  Blanco 
replied  that  he  must  communicate  with  Madrid  before 
giving  a  definite  answer. 

At  Guantanamo  Bay  an  aggressive  policy  adopted  by 
the  commander  of  our  marines  greatly  improved  the  situ- 
ation. Four  scouting  parties  were  sent  out  from  camp 
in  the  morning,  and  were  actively  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  marines  and  their 
Cuban  allies  fought  their  way  through  the  dense  under- 
growth, driving  the  Spaniards  before  them,  wounding  or 
killing  a  large  number — perhaps  two  hundred— taking 
eighteen  prisoners,  destroying  a  Spanish  block- house, 
water-tank,  heliograph  station,  etc.  Foi'ty-one  Cubans, 
apportioned  among  the  four  parties,  gave  a  good  accoimt 
of  themselves. 

At  Santiago  the  dynamite -gun  vessel  Vesuvius  was 
tested,  three  charges  of  guncotton  being  thrown  at  the 
Spanish  forts  and  war-ships. 

Wednesday,  June  15. — The  China,  Colon,  Zealandia,  and 
Senator,  bearing  the  4200  men  who  compose  the  second 
expedition  in  aid  of  Dewey  at  Manila,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

In  Guantanamo  Bay,  at  the  same  hour,  the  Texas,  Su- 
loanee,  and  JfarbleJiead  moved  towards  a  fort  situated  mid- 
way betw^een  the  outer  and  inner  harbor.  They  began 
firing  soon  after  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  fort  and  siu'- 
rounding  earth-works  were  destroyed. 

Thursday,  June  16. — Forts  at  the  entrance  of  Santiago 
Harbor  were  again  shelled  by  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet. 

Friday,  June  17. — A  despatch  to  the  Navy  Department 
from  Admiral  Dew^ey,  dated  Cavite,  June  12,  tid  Hong- 
kong, June  17,  includes  the  following  important  state- 
ments: 

"Tiieie  is  little  change  in  the  situation  since  my  telegram  of  June  .3. 
Insui-gents  continue  hostilities,  and  have  practically  surrounded  Ma- 
nila. They  have  taken  2500  Spanish  prisoners,  whom  they  treat  most 
humanely.  They  do  not  intend  to  take  the  city  at  the  present  lime. 
Twelve  merchant-vessels  are  anchored  in  the  bay  with  refuge(  s  on 
board,  under  guard  of  neutral  men-of-war;  this  wiili  my  perinissit)n. 
"The  bealrii  of  the  squadron  continues  excellent.  The  German 
coinmander-in-chief  arrived  to-day.  Three  German,  two  British,  one 
French,  one  Japanese,  men-of-war  now  in  i)ort.  Another  German 
man-of-war  is  expected." 

A  portion  of  the  Cadiz  reserve  squadron  has  sailed 
eastward,  though  perhaps  only  for  a  short  distance  and  as 
a  feint,  or  to  test  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessels.  A  de- 
spatch from  Gibraltar  says: 

"The  Spanish  battle-ship  Pelayo,  the  torpedo-boat-destroyers  ^u- 
daz,  Ptoxerpina,  and  Osada,  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Ciudad  de  Cadiz,  tiie 
transports  Ayitonio  Lopez,  Leon  XIII.,  Buenos  Ayres,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  gunboat  Pielago  passed  through  the  Strait  at  live  o'clock  this 
morning,  sailing  eastward,  the  Pielago  and  the  transatlantic  steamers 
carrying  coal." 

The  President's  nomination  of  Henry  V.  Boynton,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  brigadier-general  was 
sent  to  day  to  the  Seriate. 


THE  ^'VESUVIUS"  IN   ACTION. 

The  performance  of  the  so-called  dynamite-gun  vessel 
Vesuvius  at  Santiago  last  week  has  revived  popular  inter- 
est in  this  little  war-ship,  which  has  been  looked  upon  by 
the  experts  with  more  or  less  suspicion  ever  since  she  was 
launched.  Now  that  the  Vesuvius  has  taken  part  in  actual 
warfare,  using  shells  loaded  with  guncotton  and  throw^- 
ing  them  successfully  against  the  enemy's  stronghold, 
all  the  objections  made^  by  naval  ofiicers  of  the  old 
school  have  been  proved  groundless ;  and  so  far  as 
being  effective  in  a  bombardment  of  shore  batteries 
is  concerned,  the  Vesuvius  must  be  pronounced  a  success. 
The  term  "dynamite,"  as  applied  to  the  vessel,  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  Vesuvius  never  has  thrown  any  dynamite. 
She  was  built  as  a  harbor-defence  vessel  intended  to  throw 
shells  loaded  with  guncotton.  She  is  a  small  boat,  as  slen- 
der and  graceful  as  a  yacht,  and  faster  than  most  pleasure- 
craft.     She  has  a  record  of  21|  knots,  or  about  twenty-five 


miles  an  hour.  She  is  252  feet  long,  950  tons  burden, 
4000  horse  -  power,  and  when  loaded  draws  10  feet 
10  inches  of  water.  She  is  armed  with  three  so-called 
(iynamite-guns,  which  are  really  three  fixed  tubes  that 
project  at  an  acute  angle  from  her  forward  deck.  These 
are  55  feet  long  and  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  longitu- 
dinal sectional  diagram  on  this  page  will  show  how  these 
guns  are  placed.  They  are  stationary,  and  cannot  be 
shifted  in  any  way,  so  that  to  aim  them  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  entire  vessel.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Vesuvius  to  hit  a  moving  target, 
but  an  easy  matter,  as  was  proved  at  Santiago,  to  do  great 
execution  against  land  fortifications.  The  projectiles  used 
in  these  ginis  are  10^  inches  in  diameter  and'9  feet  long, 
looking  much  like  huge  cigars.  They  are  hollow, and  the  ex- 
plosive, usually  guncotton,  is  stored  in  them  and  setoff  by  a 
primer  that  is  itself  exploded  by  contact  with  some  solid 
substance,  or  by  a  mechanical  device  which  can  be  regu- 
lated before  the  shell  is  discharged.  The  three  tubes  run 
dow  n  into  the  bowels  of  the  ship,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
one  is  a  mechanism  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary  pocket 
revolver.  There  are  five  revolving  chambers  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  tubes,  so  that  fifteen  shells  can  be  fired  with- 
out reloading.  The  force  used  for  the  discharge  of  the 
guns  is  compressed  air.  A  gauge  fixes  the  amount  of 
air  force  necessary  to  throw  the  cartridge  a  certain 
distance,  say  one-qnarter,  one-half,  or  a  full  mile.  There 
is  scarcely  any  sound  at  the  discharge,  and  of  course 
no  smoke,  so  that  shortly  after  the  projectile  leaves 
the  muzzle  it  is  visible  to  those  on  the  ship,  and  the 
place  where  it  strikes  can  plainly  be  seen.  The  fir- 
ing of  these  air-guns  is  done  from  the  conning- tower 
by  means  of  leveis.  The  projectile  rises  swiftly  to  a 
height  of  nearly  300  feet,  and  then  travels  horizontally 
as  thotigh  following  a  straight  line  marked  off  against 
the  sky,  and  finally  dips  sharply  and  plunges  into  the 
target.  There  is  a  peculiar  spiral  safety  ariangement 
on  each  ])rojectile  by  wdiich  the  fuse  is  rendered  harmless 
until  a  flight  through  the  air  of  about  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  is  accomplished.  Otherwise,  the  primers  might  ex- 
plode just  as  the  projectile  left  the  tube,  doing  great  harm 
to  the  vessel  itself. 

Until  she  was  used  at  the  bombardment  of  Santiago,  the 
VesuvitiH  had  onl}^  thrown  projectiles  with  service  charges 
on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  when  she  was  tested  in  the 
Delaware  River  near  Chester,  in  March,  1890.  Three 
loaded  shells  were  then  discharged,  and  so  little 
faith  did  the  naval  officers  have  in  either  the  security 
or  capabilit}^  of  the  vessel,  that  only  those  who  were 
obliged  to  remain  on  board  to  work  the  guns  staid 
anywhere  near  the  Vesuvius.  The  committee  and  other 
officers  who  w^ere  to  watch  the  proceedings  dtew  off 
about  a  mile  distant  on  a  tug.  The  first  projectile  dis- 
charged weighed  510  pounds,  and  it  w^ent  over  200  yards 
further  than  one  mile,  in  11  seconds;  the  second  projectile 
w^eighed  504  pounds,  and  went  a  mile  and  250  yards  in 
lly^o  seconds;  the  third  projectile  weighed  the  same  as 
the  second,  and  w^ent  400  yards  more  tlian  a  mile  in  llf 
seconds.  The  first  shell  was  set  so  as  to  explode  ten 
seconds  after  it  sank  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
\vorked  successfully,  and  threw  a  great  tower  of  mud 
and  water  to  a  height  of  fully  200  feet.  The  second  cart- 
ridge was  arranged  so  as  to  explode  five  seconds  after 
impact,  and  it  did,  with  similar  results.  The  third  car- 
tridge was  timed  to  go  off  on  impact  with  tne  water,  and 
so  well  w-as  the  primer  arranged  that  the  light  of  the 
explosion  could  be  seen  when  the  projectile  struck 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  reverberation  of  these 
explosions  was  so  great  that  it  shook  the  windows 
of  the  town  of  Chester,  five  miles  distant. 

At  Santiago,  last  week,  the  Vesuvius  w'as  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy  until  night  fell,  in  order  that  her  pos- 
sibilities might  be  the  better  tested  against-an  unsuspect- 
ing foe.  The  object  of  the  naval  officers  was  to  bring  the 
vessel  close  enough  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  to  be  able 
to  throw  the  guncotton  projectiles  far  enough  into  the 
channel  to  strike  the  Spanish  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  be- 
hind a  headland.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  the  present 
writing  Avhether  or  not  this  object  was  successfully  at- 
tained, for  no  one  know^s  but  the  Spaniards,  and  they  will 
not  tell,  if  there  are  any  left  on  board  the  ships  to  report. 

The  Vesuvius  moved  to  within  600  yards  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Santiago  Harbor,  heading  directly  toward  the 
opening,  and  went  into  action.  The  first  shot  fell  a  trifle 
low,  striking  the  hill-side,  and  exploding  with  a  tremen- 
dous roar,  but  with  very  little  flame.  A^^great  column  of 
earth  and  stones  was  seen  to  spurt  up  into  the  air,  and 
then  all  again  was  quiet.  The  second  shot  was  sent  with 
a  higher  pressure  of  air,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried 
over  the  hill  and  into  the  harbor;  but,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, it  struck  the  hill -side,  although  higher,  and  ex- 
ploded in  full  sight  of  the  blockading  fleet.  The  third 
shot  was  successful  in  so  far  as  clearing  the  hill  was  con- 
cerned. The  projectile  went  swiftly  out  of  the  air-tube, 
and  sailing  through  the  air,  disappeared  over  the  hill- 
top, and  undoubtedly  worked  destruction  wherever  it  fell. 
No  fiulher  shots  w^ere  discharged,  and  the  little  Vesuvius 
was  recalled  to  the  flag-ship. 

TIIE   HONEYSUCKLE. 

"The  clover,"  said  the  humming-bird, 

"  Was  fashioned  for  the  bee; 
But  ne'er  a  flower,  as  1  have  hearfl, 

Was  ever  made  for  me." 

A  passing  zephyr  paused,  and  stirred 

Some  moonlit  drops  of  dew 
To  earth;  and  for  the  humnnng-bird 

The  honeysuckle  grew^ 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


LONGITUDINAL    SECTION    OF    THE   "VESUVIUS,"  SHOWING    THE    INTERIOR    ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    VESSEL. 
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and  Carrespo/ideats  (rill  follom  the  Amu/  and  Nacf/,  a)id 
notable  Ecents  in  Washington  and  elseirhere  will  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 
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Mi-.  Fox  and  ^Ir.  Remington  are  noin  nith  General 
Siiafter's  Army,  Messi's.  Millet,  Bass,  and  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  tJie  Philippines,  JMi-.  Hunt  is  with  the  Cubans, 
and  Mr.  Martin  e(t  St.  Thomas. 


i  S  some  of  tlie  daily  newspapers  have  said,  there 
1\.  is  no  oblig'atioii  in  interjiational  hiw  resting-  on 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  exchange  HOBSON  and 
his  men  for  prisoners  hekl  by  us.  But  there  is  an 
obligation  in  the  code  of  ethics  which  governs  the 
conduct  of  gentlemen,  resuUing  from  the  promise 
made  by  Admiral  Cervera  that  he  w^ould  arrange 
for  their  exchange  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  in  "Si)anish  honor"  except  a  subject  for 
boastful  conversation  among  Spaniards. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  pass  the  currency  bill  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  which  has  been  recommended  by 
140  Republicans.  There  are  203  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  counting  the  remaining  63 
its  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  there  ought  to  be  39 
sound-money  Democrats  who  would  make  a  ma- 
jorit}^  for  it  in  case  of  a  full  House.  The  bill  does 
not  go  very  far,  but  it  takes  some  very  imj)ortant 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  especially  it  looks 
towards  the  retirement  of  government  paper  money 
and  the  substitution  of  banks  for  the  Treasury  as 
tlie  source  of  demand  notes.  It  also  provides  for 
the  protection  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasurj^  and,  in  a 
word,  starts  the  country  off  in  the  right  direction 
tow^ards  a  currency  system  of  which  we  will  not 
need  to  be  ashamed,  and  which  will  not  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger  to  the  Treasury  gold  and  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  navy  personnel  bill  still  remains  to  be  act- 
ed upon,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  go  through  before  the  session  comes  to  an  end. 
This  or  something  much  better  should  have  become 
a  law  long  ago.  Promotion  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  should  not  be  stagnant  either  in  peace  or 
war,  but  should  flow  along  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  give  to  both  services  young  commanding  officers. 
It  is  not  invidious  to  note  that  the  admirals  of  the 
navy  are  taking  no  part  Avhatever  in  the  present 
war.  Captain  Sampson  is  an  acting  admiral,  and 
Admiral  Dewey  has  been  promoted  to  that  rank 
on  account  of  his  achievement  at  Manila.  All 
the  men  who  are  on  the  list  of  admirals  are  in  the 
background,  although  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
there  are  good  and  energetic  men  among  them, 
and  that  one  man  on  the  retired  list,  Admiral  John 
G.  Walker,  is  probably  as  good  a  man  for  com- 
mand rank  to-day  as  there  is  in  any  navy  in  the 
world.  But,  as  a  rule,  our  commanding  officers 
are  all  too  old,  and  when  tlie  war  broke  out  there 
was  hardly  a  ca])tain  in  our  service  who  should 
not,  for  his  proper  training,  have  been  command- 
ing squadrons  long  ago.  The  present  bill  will  not 
do  much  in  this  direction,  but  it  will  do  something, 
and,  like  the  currency  bill,  it  is  a  good  beginning. 
At  all  events,,  it  will  enable  the  department  to  rid 
the  navy  of  some  useless  lumber,  through  retire- 
ments, and  that  is  something. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  war  tax  bill 
which  Mr.  Tho3IAS  Shearman  has  discussed  in  a 
letter  to  a  daily  newspaper,  and  they  are  worth 
thoughtful  consideration,  for  they  illustrate  the 
wretchedly  unscientific  character  of  our  methods 
of  taxation.  We  have  returned  to  the  direct  taxes 
of  the  last  war.  Mr.  Shearman  says  that  about 
thirty  branches  of  manufacturing  were  killed  at 
that  time  by  such  taxes.     This  statement  is  abso- 


lutely true,  and  is  bas^^l  ui)on  the  thorough  and 
able  investigation  and  rei)ort  made  by  Dayid  A. 
Wells  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  Some  day,  ])erhai)s,  our  Congress- 
men and  State  legislators  will  realize  that  produc- 
tion and  enter})rise  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  Another 
tax  imjjosed  by  Congress  creates  an  additional 
diificulty  in  the  Avay  of  the  elfort  to  I'eform  our 
currency  system.  It  is  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood that  the  real  evil  from  w^hicli  remote  agricul- 
tural communities  suffer  is  tlie  lack  of  banking 
facilities.  In  the  farming  communities  of  the 
more  thickly  populated  Middle  West,  where  small 
banks  abound,  the  unsound- money  cause  cut  a 
very  sliglit  figure  in  1890.  Its  main  strength  was 
manifested  in  the  more  remote  I'egions  wliere 
banks  are  nnknown.  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  experts  that  tli-e  threatened  danger  to 
the  currency  of  the  country  w^ould  be  averted  if 
the  business  of  banking  could  be  encouraged,  but 
now,  on  tlie  vevge  of  a  Congressional  election.  Con- 
gress i)asses  a  law  taxing  l)ank  checks  and  discour- 
aging banking.  Thus,  on  further  examination  of 
tlie  bill,  and  more  careful  consideration  of  its  ])ro- 
visions,  we  find  some  evils  that  ouglit  to  have  been 
avoided,  but  which  are  doubtless  inevitable  on  ac 
count  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  thought  which  al- 
most all  of  our  law-makers  have  fallen  into  con- 
cerning the  whole  question  of  taxation. 

The  referendum  vote  on  Australian  federation 
has  resulted  thus  far  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution by  three  out  of  the  four  colonies  that  have 
voted.  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia 
ratify  the  scheme;  New  South  Wales,  though  giv- 
ing a  majority  in  its  favor,  failed  in  the  number  of 
votes  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  referendum. 
The  vote  stood  over  70,000  for,  and  65,000  against; 
but  80,000  was  the  limit  to  be  reached.  Western 
Australia  does  not  vote  until  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  Queensland  has  not  as  yet  made  any  pro- 
vision for  a})j)lying  the  referendum.  The  adoption 
of  the  constitution  by  any  three  of  the  colonies  in- 
sures the  establishment  of  federation  so  far  as  the 
three  are  concerned.  With  New  South  Wales  left 
out  the  start  will  be  somewiiat  discouraging;  but, 
as  far  as  that  colony  is  concerned,  the  issue  will  be 
simplified  by  the  knowledge  that  only  10,000  votes 
will  need  to  be  w^on  over.  Mr.  RsiDand  some  factious 
labor-leaders  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
adverse  stand  temporarily  taken  by  New  South 
Wales.  On  the  whole,  results  are  encouraging. 
The  federation  of  that  continent  is  bound  to  come 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  instructive  to  recall  the 
parallels  between  the  centralizing  and  sectional 
forces  at  work  in  our  own  constitution-building  of 
over  a  century  ago  and  those  which  are  now^  notice- 
able in  Australia.  The  conditions  precedent  were  of 
course  difi'ei'ent,  as  our  own  federation  came  into 
being  under  the  stress  of  the  war  of  independence, 
wliile  the  calm  of  unforced  development  has  been 
the  lot  of  Australia.  But  as  it  took  a  long  time 
for  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  to  agree  upon  a 
system,  and  as  the  difficulty  of  its  ratification  by 
the  States  was  even  greater,  so  in  Australia  there 
has  been  a  similar  experience.  The  local  and  pa- 
rochial spirit  has  antagonized  the  feeling  for  na- 
tionalism ;  the  paltry  acts  of  the  demagogue  have 
been  set  against  the  constructive  statesman.  For 
twelve  years  discussion  was  carried  on  before  a 
constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and  there  are  yet 
three  colonies  which  have  to  be  educated  to  its  ac- 
ceptance, not  counting  New  Zealand,  which  has 
refused  to  join  the  rest.  It  has  been  a  slow  pro- 
cess, but  the  forces  which  make  for  its  success  are 
natural  and  inevitable. 

Apparently  Governor  Black  and  Senator 
Platt  are  really  out  with  one  another.  This  in- 
dicates not  only  that  Platt  has  ceased  to  be  the 
government  of  New  York,  but  that  Black  is  a  bet- 
ter politician  than  he  is,  and  much  more  capable  of 
reading  the  signs  of  tlie  times.  It  was  reasonably 
certain,  three  months  after  Governor  Black's  elec- 
tion, that  the  people  w^ere  disgusted  with  the  Re- 
publican government,  which  was  then  Platt,  and 
that  the  Democrats,  if  the  next  election  had  taken 
place  then,  would  have  been  able  to  elect  even 
Edward  Murphy  as  Governor  of  the  State,  or,  in- 
deed, any  man  \vliom  they  might  select.  Politics 
were  in  a  state  that  is  usual  in  this  country  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  how  bad 
the  ''outs"  were,  but  as  to  how  bad  the  "ins"  were, 
the  "ins"  being  the  only  politicians  who  could 
be  punished  by  being  turned  out.  At  that  time 
there  were  evidences  of  a  contract  between  Croker 
and  Platt,  by  which  the  tw^o  were  to  rule  the 
State  and  the  city  for  their  own  ])rofit.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  would  naturally  be  the  defeat 
of  the  Republican  ])arty  at  the  next  election.  Gov- 
ernor BLxVCK  saw^  this  more  clearly  than  Platt, 
and  has  somewhat  violently  broken   up  the  part- 


nership and  relieved  himself  of  the  odium  of  his 
association.  It  is  true  that  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  very  far  from  an  ideal  character,  and  he  will 
be  a  very  old  man  before  he  lives  down  the  repu- 
tation that  he  acquired  by  the  appointment  of 
"Lou"  Payn  as  the  head  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. The  condition  of  politics  in  the  State 
of  New  York  just  now  is  curious.  In  the  Repub- 
lican party  we  have  Black  representing  the  most 
efi'ective  opposition  to  Platt  and  liis  machine,  and 
in  the  Democratic  party  Ave  have  Hill  as  the  most 
vigorous  opponent  of  Tammany.  Whether  Black 
is  to  capture  the  Republican  convention  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  HiLL,  he  is  showing 
some  of  his  old-time  political  skill,  and  Tammany 
Hall  is  very  much  alarmed  lest  it  should  liave 
already,  and  in  the  absence  of  Croker  at  the  Eng- 
lish races,  lost  its  chance  of  controlling  the  next 
State  convention.  Perhaps  it  does  not  argue  much 
for  the  virtue  of  the  State  of  New^  York  that  these 
two  represent  the  virtuous  element  in  its  politics, 
but  their  antagonism  to  bosses,  and  their  attempt 
to  stand  for  decent  public  sentiment,  show^  at  least 
that  there  is  something  in  virtue. 


SEIZURE   BY    RESOLUTION. 

IT  is  pi'obable  that  the  issue  of  the  coming  elections 
for  Congress  is  to  be  imperialism — that  is,  that 
all  domestic  questions  are  at  least  to  be  obscured 
by  the  overshadowing  and  engrossing  subject  of 
territorial  expansion.  Such  a  campaign  will  be 
interesting,  and  it  will  certainly  excite  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  voters.  That  it  is  probable  that  the 
country  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  majority  by  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  Newlands  resolu- 
tion "for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States,"  the  vote  being  209  to  91,  the  affirma- 
tive vote  being  mainly  Republican  and  the  nega- 
tive mainly  Democratic,  although  the  statement 
that  the  cleavage  on  this  issue  goes  through  the 
parties  may  possibly  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
three  Republicans  voted  against  the  resolution, 
Speaker  Reed,  who  was  ill  at  home,  send  nig  word 
that  he  also  would  have  voted  no  if  he  had  been 
present,  wliile  27  Democrats,  Populists,  and  Silver- 
ites  voted  for  it.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  country 
is  to  enter  upon  a  colonial  policy — that  is,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  to  abandon  the  independent  atti- 
tude which  it  has  generally  maintained  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  to  adopt  what  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  a  simian  policy,  or  a  pol- 
icy imitative  of  that  which  has  created  quarrelling 
European  frontiers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  which 
has  loaded  the  workers  and  producers  of  Europe 
with  the  burdens  of  militarism. 

As  to  what  we  may  be  about  to  do  in  Hawaii,  no- 
thing so  monstrous  has  been  proposed  to  this  coun- 
try since  BUCHANAN,  Soule,  and  Mason  issued  the 
famous  Ostend  manifesto  concerning  Cuba.  Every 
American  who  believes  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  his  government,  that  government  exists 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  will  agree  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  colonial  })ossessions,  and  to  rival 
the  European  military  powers  in  this  respect,  the 
new^  policy  could  not  be  inaugurated  in  a  worse 
way  than  by  the  adoption  of  the  Newlands  reso- 
lution. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  elfort  to  increase 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States? 
As  formulated  in  this  resolution  it  is  brigandage 
pure  and  simple,  and  thus  far  in  its  history  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not  found  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  seize  the  territory  of 
distant  peoples.  We  propose  to  take  these  islands, 
sim})ly  because  we  want  them,  by  means  of  a  joint 
resolution.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  held  that  the 
powan'  of  Congress  to  acquire  territory  resulted 
from  the  power  to  make  war  and  the  power  to  make 
treaties.  These  powers  being  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution, there  are  implied  the  powder  to  take  se- 
curity for  the  future  from  the  country  with  which 
we  may  be  at  war,  and  the  power  to  receive  pos- 
sessions from  the  country  with  which  we  bargain. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Constitution  a 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  seize  with  its  legis- 
lative grasp  a  foreign  people's  domain.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  Haw^aii,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
lake  the  territory  as  security  from  a  liostile  power. 
It  is  true  that  we  might  take  the  islands  by  treaty, 
and  this  would  be  the  proper  Constitutional  method, 
but  the  annexationists  cannot  secure  the  necessary 
number  of  votes  in  the  Senate  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  which  is  ])ending.  In  other  words, 
if  Congress  should  strictly  obey  the  Constitution, 
annexation  could  not  take  place.  Therefore  the 
annexationists  resort  to  a  short-cut,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  turn  their  backs  u|)on  the  Constitution,  as 
they  disregard  the  facts  that  this  question  of  ac- 
quiring Hawaii  has  never  yet  been  presented  to 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  votes,  and 
that  not  a  party  platform  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  suggested  the  annexation  of  the  islands. 
At  that  time,  only  two  years  ago,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  political  managers  of  both  parties  that  an- 
nexation would  not  be  a  winning  issue.  So  keenly 
was  this  realized  that  the  treaty,  still  before  the 
Senate,  lost  so  much  of  the  support  which  it  at 
first  commanded  that  Senator  Davis  lias  practi 
cally  abandoned  it.  In  a  word,  this  effort  is,  as 
we  have  said,  to  take  a  snap-judgment  against  the 
people,  and  it  is  probably  resorted  to  because  the 
politicians  are  now,  as  they  were  two  years  ago, 
afraid  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  of  a  popular 
vote. 

Tije  Newlands  resolution  is,  moreover,  a  legis- 
lative  assault  upon  Hawaii,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
essential  character  of  our  own  government.  If  our 
republic  means  anything,  it  is  that  the  people  of 
every  country  have  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
They  have  the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live.  We  have  in- 
sisted upon  this  right  for  ourselves;  we  have  fought 
for  it,  and  we  have  won  it.  Under  what  system  of 
logic,  then,  can  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
may  deny  to  the  Hawaiians  what  we  have  asserted 
for  ourselves,  under  the  general  principle  that  every 
people  in  the  world  have  the  rigiit  ''toassume,amoiig 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them?"  We  have  set  up  our  own  gov- 
ernment for  our  own  affairs,  and  we  have  nei- 
ther had  the  intention  to  govern  others,  nor  have 
we  the  machinery  to  carry  such  an  intention  into 
effect.  Our  government  has  been  self-government 
in  good  faith;  but  in  the  Newlands  resolution  it  is 
proposed  that  we  shall  annex  another  people's 
country,  and,  that,  until  Congress  shall  provide 
another  government,  the  President,  whose  powders 
over  his  own  countrymen  are  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  statutes,  shall  exercise  absolute 
and  despotic  powers  over  the  inhabitants  of  Ha- 
waii. Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  those  who 
believe  that  we  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  stands  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  this  despotism  is  re- 
ally proposed  by  Congress  in  the  Newlands  reso- 
lution in  the  following  words:  "  Until  Congress 
shall  provide  for  the  government  of  such  isl- 
ands, all  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment in  said  islands  shall  be  vested  in  such  per- 
son or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner, as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct;  and  the  President  shall  have  iiow^er  to  re- 
move said  officers,  and  fill  the  vacancies  so  occa- 
sioned." Congress,  in  other  words,  enacts  that  the 
lands  of  the  Hawaiians  shall  belong  to  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  President  shall  have  the  power 
to  remove  the  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  government, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  exercise  despotic  powers 
over  the  people.  Was  there  ever  such  a  perver- 
sion of  the  principle  on  which  the  republic  was 
founded? 

The  excuse  for  this  proposed  democratic  excur- 
sion into  absolutism  is  that  the  government  of 
Hawaii  has  consented  to  it.  But  neither  have  the 
people  of  Hawaii  consented  to  the  pretended  ces- 
sion, which  has  really  never  been  made,  nor  have 
the  people  of  this  country  consented  to  accept  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  gov^ernment  of  Hawaii  is  a 
self-constituted  power.  It  does  not  represent  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  people  of  the  islands. 
So  fearful  were  the  men  who  seized  upon  the  pow- 
ers that  in  the  Constitution,  which  is  wholly  the 
work  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  they  inserted 
the  strange  provision  that  Sandford  B.  Dole 
should  be  the  first  President  of  the  republic,  and 
they  provided  that  his  successor  should  not  be 
chosen  until  1900.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make 
on  this  oligarchy.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  its 
government  of  the  islands  has  been  and  will  be 
better  for  the  people  than  that  of  the  monarchy 
was;  that,  in  brief,  it  is  the  best  possible  form 
of  government  for  the  islands,  and  very  much  bet- 
ter than  could  be  that  of  a  distant  and  despotic 
American  President  or  Congress.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  annexation,  this  republic 
is  bound,  we  think,  to  refuse  a  country  oft'ered  to 
us  by  an  oligarchy  which  not  only  does  not  repre- 
sent the  people,  but  which  is  acting,  or  attemptiiig 
to  act,  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
There  are  in  Hawaii  31,019  natives,  24,407  Japan- 
ese, and  21,616  Chinese,  and  most  of  these  are  op- 
posed to  the  rule  of  the  3086  Americans  and  to  their 
effort  to  transfer  them  to  this  country.  Believe 
and  say  what  we  will  against  black  and  brown 
and  yellow  men,  it  has  nevei*  before  been  con- 
tended that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions  to  seize  their  lands  and  to  put 
them  under  the  rule  of  our  President  or  our  Con- 
gress. 


POEM. 

BY   E.  S.  MARTIN. 

Read  before  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cambridge,  June  30, 1898. 

When  forth   tlie  slieplieid  boy  in  Elah's  vale 
To  meet  Goliath  fared,  no  coat  of  mail 
Nor  sword  nor  spear  be  took,  nor  anything 
Except  one  little  penny-dreadful  sling-. 
His  pebble  sped;  the  big  Philistine's  "fall 
Gave  humble  means  a  license  once  for  all, 
And  helps  your  bard  a  warrant  to  construe 
To  launch  light  verse  at  learned  men  like  you. 

Masters  of  erudition,  chosen  sirs 

Whose  knowledge  close  with  all  that's  known  concurs, 
Who  taste  all  fruits  on  wisdom's  tree  that  grow — 
After  all's  said,  what  do  we  need  to  know? 
Knowledge   is  power.     What   knowledge  ?     Power    for 

what? 
To  do,  or  not  to  do?     To  have,  or  not? 
Shall  learning  make  our  hearts  or  pockets  stout? 
Bring  things,  or  teach  us  how  to  go  without? 
Prompt  us  to  spare,  or  qualify  to  spend? 
Is  it  a  means,  or  shall  it  be  an  end? 

All  day  the  Hindoo  sits  and  contemplates 
His  navel.     Earth  spins  onward  while  he  waits. 
No  loss  of  time  his  brooding  hope  concerns; 
His  concentrated  thought  serves  all  his  turns— 
His  food,  the  least  that  soul  and  body  joins; 
His  raiment,  but  the  clout  about  his  loiiis. 
To  think  is  all  he  asks;  indeed,  it's  more — 
He  only  seeks  to  keep  an  open  door 
Whereinto  may  perhaps  in  time  be  turned 
A  consciousness  transcending  all  things  learned. 
Heedless  of  force,  oblivious  to  fact, 
Broken  of  every  wish  or  power  to  act. 
Under  his  bo-tree,  rapt,  behold  him  sit, 
A  patient  mark  for  wisdom's  darts  to  hit. 

In  violent,  prodigious  contrast,  view 

Our  devotee  who  lives  to  put  things  through! 

Intense  in  aim,  tremendous  in  attempt, 

He  dares  such  feats  as  genies  might  have  dreamt. 

Prompt  from  a  bed  too  briefly  kept  he  springs 

To  giant  struggles  with  material  things. 

He  wrests  from  earth  her  treasures  and  her  fruits, 

Stays  time,  and  grubs  up  distance  by  the  roots. 

Titanic  in  his  hands'  resourceful  play. 

He  fits  to  needs  a  thousand  leagues  away 

Supplies  extorted  by  his  conjuring  brain 

From  mine  and  factory,  forest,  sea,  and  plain. 

As  nature's  secrets,  yielded  one  by  one 

To  searching  science,  meet  the  revealing  sun. 

His  hail  exultant  glorifies  the  hour 

That  still  extends  the  boundaries  of  his  power. 

To  have,  to  hold,  to  shift,  to  give  and  take. 

And  from  each  transfer  still  a  profit  make — 

That  is  his  life:    we  watch  him  and  admire, 

Yet  envy  not  his  toil  nor  grudge  his  hire. 

To  each  his  task:   our  civilization's  need 

Includes  things  as  diverse  as  love  and  greed. 

As  brooding  thought  and  bustling  energy, 

As  abstract  truth  and  prompt  utility. 

His  right  to  earth  is  best  who  best  can  use  it; 

His  birthright  man  must  justify  or  lose  it. 

This  w^e  should  learn, ;theu,  and  to  this  end  strive 

Living  to  keep  continuously  alive, 

And  daily  meet  the  debt  we.  owe  the  day — 

That  irksome  wholesome  debt  to  make  it  pay. 

Call  us  utilitarian  those  who  will, 

A  warrant  for  our  Yankee  impulse  still 

Stands  in  the  immemorial  decree 

That  linked  with  labor  human  life  shall  be. 

For  liberty  and  progress  hand  in  hand 

With  pushing  thrift  have  gone  in  many  a  land, 

And  mastery  of  earth  and  nature  brings 

The  key  to  endless  stores  of  precious  things. 

Full  purses  foster  art;  letters  have  fiourished 

In  times  when  even  poets  wxm-c  well  nourished. 

Wealth  earned,  not  filched,  power  not  usurped,  but  based 

On  freemen's  choice,  are  mighty  tools  that,  placed 

In  fitting  hands,  spread  civilization's  sway. 

And  speed  the  dawning  of  millennium's  day. 

Be  honor,  then,  to  him  wdio  makes  the  field 

To  wiser  tillage  fuller  harvests  yield; 

Who  harnesses  the  lightning,  and  constrains 

Indocile  steel  to  save  the  fingers'  pains; 

Who  teaches  us  new  wants,  and,  turn  about, 

Supplies  these  things  we  cannot  do  without, 

And  nudces  us  hope,  so  much  do  wares  al)ound, 

There'll  some  time  be  enough  to  go  arountl. 

To  those  devoted  souls  be  honor  loo 

Who  steadfastly  the  quest  for  truth  pursue; 

Who,  rifiing  history's  treasure-house,  forecast 

The  future's  hopes  and  perils  from  the  past; 

Who  seek  creation's  darkest  depths  to  plumb. 

What  man  has  been,  and  is,  and  may  become, 

Whence  brought,  and  by  what  trail,  and  whither  bound. 

Asking,  they  wrest  its  secrets  from  the  ground. 

'I'he  depths  of  earth  and  sea,  the  celestial  vault, 

They  dredge  and  sift  and  span  in  an  assault 

So  fierce  and  steady  that  the  hosts  of  night 

Fall  ever  back  before  its  fervent  might. 

And  Sol  each  morning  rises  with  a  shout. 

Surprised  at  w^hat  those  fellows  have  found  out. 

But  honor  more  be  his  wiiose  instincts  own 
The  truth,  "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone"; 
Who  sees  in  righteousness,  far  more  than  wealth, 
The  prime  essential  to  a  nation's  health; 
Whom  neither  e;ise  nor  quest,  sublime  or  base, 
]Makes  inconsiderate  of  his  brother's  case; 
Whose  effort  is,  come  plenty  or  come  dearth, 
God's  will  to  learn,  and  see  it  done  on  earth. 
A  lack  of  sturdy  men  whose  aims  are  high 
No  surging  tide  of  plenty  can  supply. 
Doomed  is  the  state,  whatever  its  avails, 
Where  probity  falls  dow-n  and  conscience  fails. 
Not  gold  nor  iron,  grain  nor  ships  nor  coal. 
Can  make  a  nation  great  that  lacks  a  soul. 
This  above  all,  then,  brethren,  we  should  know, 
How  by  our  growth  to  make  our  country  grow 


In  that  true  glory  whose  foundations  lie 

In  justice,  freedom,  and  integrity — 

Our  country  whose  we  are,  and  in  wiiose  fate 

Our  stake  is  so  immeasurably  great, 

Whose  honor  ours  involves,  her  fame  otu"  fame, 

Her  misdirection  our  remorse  and  shame. 

iManila's  guns,  reverberating  still. 

Witness  how  well  her  sons  can  do  her  will. 

Beleaguered  Cuba's  mju'ching  hosts  attest 

How^  swells  the  love  of  freedom  in  her  breast. 

Whate'er  befall,  God  grant  her  flag  may  fi}^ 

In  sign  of  righteousness  and  liberty. 

Ne'er  at  ambition's  beck  to  be  unfurled 

In  triumph  o'er  the  weaklings  of  the  world, 

Ne'er  borne  in  battle  save  in  mercy's  cause 

To  spread  the  realm  of  peace  and  honest  laws! 

May  Heaven,  who  gave  us  strength,  give  wisdom  too. 

Our  duty  teach  us,  and  what  not  to  do; 

And  so  on  force  may  moderation  wait — 

So  match  our  men  of  war,  our  chiefs  of  state. 

That  tlie  chief  fame  our  victories  shall  produce 

May  be  the  high  renown  of  victory's  use  ; 

So  be  our  arms,  our  flag,  oiu*  futiu'e  blest — 

God  save  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  ! 


DIARY   OF   THE  WAR. 

Saturday,  June  IS. — A  report  that  the  insurgents  of  the 
Philippines  have  determined  to  form  a  republic  is  much 
conunented  upon  at  Washington,  London,  and  IMadrid. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  islands  forming  the  archipelago,  who  diiler  wide- 
ly in  race,  language,  religion,  and  customs,  can  establish 
a  stable  native  government;  but  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  this  intention  or  disposition  of  the  msiu-gents  to  act 
independently  may  give  rise  to  new  complications.  At 
Old  Cavite,  on  June  12,  the  insurgents  proclaimed  a  pro- 
visional government.  The  islands  were  declared  inde- 
pendent of  Spanish  authority.  Aguinaldo  was  elected 
President. 

Sanday,  June  19.— A  despatch  from  Ilong-kong  states 
that  the  steamer  Yue?i  Sang,  which  arrived  at  that  port 
to-day,  sighted  the  American  transport  Citf/  of  Pekin(/  on 
June  15.  The  latter  vessel,  having  on  board  the  First 
Regiment  of  California  volunteers,  w^as  then  only  one 
day's  sail  from  Manila. 

From  Guautanamo  and  Santiago  de  Cut)a  the  news  re- 
ceived shows  steady  improvement  in  the  situation  of  oiu* 
marines  up  to  the  end  of  the  week.  The  cam])  has  been 
strengthened  with  more  trenches.  The  S{)anish  attacks 
have  been  less  vigorous.  One  hundred  more  Cubans  have 
arrived.  Camp  McCalla,  now  called  "Fort"  McCalla,  is 
healthy.  The  support  of  our  vessels  continues  to  be  most 
eliective,  the  Te.vas,  Oregon,  JIarblehead,  St.  raid,  Dol- 
j)lii}i,  and  Suwanee  shelling  the  forts  and  town,  and  using 
their  guns  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  massing  at  any 
point  on  or  near  the  outer  bay— which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  jis  now  practically  in  our  possession.  W\^st  of 
Santiago  five  hundred  Cubans,  encamped  near  the  shore, 
are  in  regular  communication  with  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet.  Supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  medicine  have 
been  sent  to  the  Cuban  allies  from  time  to  time. 

Consul  Sprague  cabled  from  Gibraltar  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  Camara's  war-ships  (the  "Cadiz  Reserve 
Squadron  ")  were  at  Cartagena. 

A  manifesto  in  favor  of  peace,  issued  by  a  number  of 
influential  associations  in  Catalonia, the  industrial  province 
of  Spain,  includes  the  following  statements:  "It  would 
be  better  to  consent  to  amputation  [loss  of  colonies]  than 

to  continue  a  war  that  must  be  fertile  in  disasters Peace 

alone  can  prevent  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Spanish 
nation."' 

Jfondag,  June ,20. — The  following  despatch  was  received 
at  Washington  from  Commodore'^ Watson,  commanding 
the  vessels  blockading  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba:  "  Cap- 
tain-General states  Spanish  government  refuses  to  ex- 
change prisoners."  Tills  message  relates  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  exchange  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his 
companions  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  after 
sinking  the  Merriniac.  After  their  capture  they  were 
imprisoned  in  Morro  Castle,  at  the  entrance  of  Santiago 
Harbor,  and  were  kept  there  (a  despatch  to  the  Ikrald 
from  the  British  consul  at  Santiago,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ramsden, 
says)  while  lodgings  for  them  were  being  prepared  in  the 
barracks,  which  are  in  the  city.  Accordingly  they  were 
locked  in  the  IMorro  during  the  bombardment  by  our  fleet 
on  Jinie  6.     On  June  7  they  were  moved  to  the*^ barracks. 

The  President's  nominations  of  Adelbert  Ames,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Joseph  W.  Plume,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Brigadier-Generals,  were  taken  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  reported,  via  Ilong-kong.  that  General  Aguinaldo, 
the  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines,  has  ui formed 
United  States  Consul  Williams  of  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional govei-nment,  merely  for  cohesive  purposes,  and 
has  notified  huu  of  the  desire  of  the  insurgents  that  the 
Pliilippine  Islands  become  an  American  colony. 

The  transports  carrying  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
invasion,  commanded  by  General  Shatter,  arrived  off  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  at  noon  to-day.  Ranged  in  a  line  that 
stretched  out  over  eight  miles,  with  the  battle-ship  In- 
diana on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  other  men-of-war 
on  gmu'd,  the  entire  fleet  advanced  from  the  southeast, 
wheeling  into  single  file  to  pass  the  flag-ship  with  salutes, 
and  then  withdrawing  to  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  from  Sampson's  sqiladron,  where  it  was  hove  to  by 
advice  of  the  Admiral.  General  Shatter  went  forward  on 
the  Segurafic//  to  a  conference  on  the  flag- ship.  Admiral 
Sampson  returning  with  him  later  to  the  Segura/a;a,  the 
transport  proceeded  westward  almost  immediately  to 
Aserradero,  which  lies  on  the  coast  about  twenty -five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Santiago,  or  about  eighteen  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  At  Aserradero  Geiieral  Calixto 
G;u-cia,  with  about  four  thousand  Cuban  soldiers,  had  ar- 
rived—not  "coincidentally,"  as  some  despatches  state,  but 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  our  gov- 
ernment, and  plans  for  co-operation  discussed  when  Lieu- 
tenant Rowan  visited  the  old  General  at  Bayamo,  May  1, 
as  related  on  another  ])age  of  this  issue  of  the  W^ei<:kly. 
Accordin,o-]y  General  Shatter,  Admiral  Sampson,  and  Gen- 
eral Garcia  held  a  long  conference  "  under  the  palm  leaf 
roof  of  an  open  hut"  at  Aserradero  in  the  afternoon. 
The  two  American  commanders  returned  to  the  fleet  in 
the  evening. 

(Continued  on  page  652.) 
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MlilN    OF    THE    TlsT    NEW  YORK   VOLI^NTEERS    CHEERING    TROOPS    ON 
ANOTHER    TRANSPORT. 


THE  MORNING   BATH— SOLDIERS  SWIMMING   BY  THE  SIDE 
OF  A  TROOP-SHIP. 


THE 


'RIO    GRANDE,"    WITH    GENERAL    SUMNER    AND    STAFF   AND 
3i)   AND    6tu    U.  S.  CAVALRY. 
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The  unfavorable  impression  formed  by  Mi'.  li.  11.  Davis 
of  Mr.  Poiiltney  Bigelow's  reports  of  the  recent  condition 
of  things  at  Tampa  is  not  shared  by  all  observers.  A 
Florida  correspondent,  who  writes  under  date  of  June  8, 
says  of  Mv.  Bigelow: 

Every  word  he  has  said  is  true,  and  ho  has  by  no  means  told  the 
whole;  story.  His  letter  in  IIaPwPku's  Wkkki.y  is  tnild  compared  witli 
the  statement  made  to  me  by  an  ofllcer  ju^t  returned  from  Tampa.  . . . 
When  the  time  comes  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  remedy,  the  text  must 
be,  "A  permanetit  tenure  of  staff  positions  is  fatal  to  military  efli- 
ciency."    That  is  the  source  of  all  onr  woes. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  9,  from  Cambridge,  England,  Dr. 
Merrill  E.  Gates  resigned  the  presidency  of  Amlierst  Col- 
lege. He  points  out  that  the  linancial  condition  of  the 
college  has  greatly  improved  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
presidency;  tlnit  the  number  of  students  is  greater,  the 
eipiipment  betiei',  and  that  tlie  prospects  of  tlie  institution 
are  very  bright.  His  own  health,  he  says,  lias  improved 
since  lie  went  abroad,  but  he  asks  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  \vhi(;h  he  has  borne  for  eight  years,  and  desires 
that  his  resignation  may  take  effect  at  the  close  of  his 
year's  leave  of  absence,  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  Gates's  letter  is  digniiied,  and  without  suggestion  of 
complaint.  No  doubt  his  resignation  is  wise,  and  as  mtich 
for  his  own  interest  as  for  that  of  Amherst  College.  It 
remains  for  the  future  to  determine  wlu'tlier  some  other 
gentleman  will  be  able  to  govern  Amherst  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  governed  than  Dr.  Gates  lias  done.  To 
go  to  Amherst  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Rutgers 
College  and  declined  the  presidenc}^  of  Oberlin  College. 
His  I'esignation  in  a  measure  leaves  Amherst  on  trial.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  demonstrate  now-  that  she  is 
not  an  aggregation  of  warring  elements  which  no  college 
jiresident  can  reconcile. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  is  like- 
ly to  resign  the  presidency  of  Brown  University  in  order 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 
If  that  should  happen,  there  will  be  another  New  England 
college  presidency  to  till.  As  an  educator  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  decidedly  successful.  In  Chicago  he  would  find 
a  great  and  important  field  of  professional  labor,  as  well 
as  probably  an  atmosphere  somewhat  more  congenial 
jthan  that  of  Providence  to  a  statesman  of  his  fiscal  and 
political  preferences. 

In  the  Colnmhld  Uidvemty  BuUetiii  Mr.  IT.  G.  Paine  has 
something  interesting  to  tell  about  distinguished  sons  of 
Columl)ia  who  matriculated  but  did  not  stay  to  linish 
their  coiu'se.  Cliief  atnong  them  was  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  left  King's  College  in  1776  to  be  a  captain  of 
artillery  in  tlje  Continental  army.  In  more  recent  years 
the  list  includes  a  score  of  captains  of  the  civil  ^var, 
among  them  General  John  Watts  de  Peyster,  General 
Henry  M.  Judah,  Colonel  Augustus  Van  Horn  Ellis  (killed 
at  Gettysburg),  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  T.  Auch- 
muty,who  founded  the  New  York  Trade-Scliool.  Captain 
Mahan  was  a  Colutubia  man  for  a  year,  and  left  the  class 
of  '58  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy.  Captain  Charles 
King,  too,  began  at  Columbia,  but  veered  off  to  West 
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Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  18G5.  Another  author, 
John  Pox,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  tlie  Columbia  class  of 
'89.  Other  names  which  are  in  Columbia's  books,  though 
not  in  her  catalogue  of  alumni,  are  those  of  Judge  George 
C.  Bariett,  '55,  Abrara  J.  Dittenhoefer,  'f)5,  Bishop  John 
Ilobart  l>r()wn,'53  (of  Fond  du  Lac),  Lock  wood  de  Forest, 
'72 (artist),  John  Johnson, ■79(artist).  William  O.  Partridge, 
'85  (sculptor),  Professor  George  Benton  Newcomb,  '56, 
Worlhington  C.  Ford,  '79,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  '41, 
John  A.  Stewart,  '42,  and  Frederick  Newbold  Lawrence, 
'54. 

Four  olbcers  of  the  college  (including  Mr.  McKinley's 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State)  are  doing  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  present  w^ar,  and  "this 
year's  class  poet  Invd  to  get  leave  of  absence  from  the  na- 
val reserves  to  read  his  poem  on  class  day. 

The  picture  of  Major-General  Lee  and  his  staff  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  w^as  taken  at  Camp 
Cuba  Libre,  at  Jacksonville.  General  Lee  commands  the 
Seventh  Corps  of  our  volunteer  army,  one  division  of 
wiiich,  the  Second,  w^as  at  Jacksonville  when  the  picture 
was  taken.  The  other  two  divisions  were  expected  there, 
and  may  have  joined  the  Second  befoie  now.  The  Second 
Division  includes  three  brigades  of  three  regiments  each, 
hailing  from  Illinois  (2),  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
L)wa  (2),  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia  (2),  and  numbering  in 
all  about  ten  thousand  men.  The  corps  has  its  Hospital 
Corps,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maus,  Chief  Surgeon, 
which  divides  into  three  division  hospitals,  and  employs 
about  one  thousand  men,  besides  several  hundred  mules, 
horses,  ambulances,  and  the  like. 

Camp  Cuba  Libre  (so  named  by  General  Lee)  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Jacksonville,  is  well  shaded,  and 
gets  some  of  the  salt  breezes  from  the  ocean,  twenty  miles 
away.  It  is  reported  that  the  Northern  and  Western  sol- 
diers there  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  summer 
climate  of  Florida.  Tliey  expected  to  find  it  seething  hot 
all  the  time,  whereas,  so  far,  the  heat  has  raiely  been  ex- 
treme, even  at  mid-day,  and  there  have  been  cooling  showers, 
and  the  nights  have  been  usually  comfortable."  Among 
the  troops  gathered  from  many  different  States  in  such  a 
camp  as  Cuba  lAhvc  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
accustomed  to  very  dilTerent  work  and  standards  of  living, 
and  doubtless  qualitied  to  profit  by  tlie  new-  ideas  Avhich 
their  novel  w^ar  experiences  and  jissociations  will  bring 
them. 

Among  the  officers  of  General  Lee's  staff  are  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maus,  Chief  Surgeon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood, 
Chief  Commissary,  Major  von  Schroeder,  Chief  Quarter- 
master, and  Major  Livermore,  Chief  Engineer,  all  of  whom 
are  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Inspector-General,  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Commercial  Bi  diet  in,  ^m\  has  liad  militaiy  ex- 
perience in  the  National  Guard  of  Massachusetts.  Major 
Russell  B.  Harrison,  Assistant  Inspector  General,  has  had 
twelve  years'  experience  in  the  National  Guard  of  three 
States.  Major  Ilobart,  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  is  a 
neplunv  of  the  Vice-President.  Lieutenant  Sartoris  is  a 
grandson  of  General  Grant.  Lieutenant  Carbonell  is  a 
Cuban,  who  speaks  Spanish  fluently.  He  is  the  officer 
who  lately  married  Miss  Evangelina  Cisneros.  Major 
Gary  Evans,  lately  appointed  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
w^as'  formerly  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Neither  he 
nor  Colonel  Maus  appears  in  the  picture. 

An  incident  of  Commencement  at  Cornell,  to  which  the 
Weekly's  attention  has  been  directed,  w\as  the  gift  to  the 

university  of  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Professor  Herbert 
Tuttle,the  historian  of  Prus- 
i  sia.    It  hangs  in  the  univer- 

sity library,  in  the  seminary 
room  for  European  history, 
where  Professor  Tuttle  did 
his  most  satisfying  work  as 
a  teacher.  'J'he  portrait  was 
painted  by  Professor  Tut- 
tle's  widow,  who  has  given 
it  to  the  university.  It  is 
highly  praised,  both  as  a 
painting  and  as  a  likeness. 

The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion expects  its  out-of-town 
members  to  visit  New  York 
in  September,  and  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  railroads  to 
bring  them  from  points  as 
far  west  as  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  take  them 
home  again  for  a  fare  and 
one-thii'd.  The  association 
has  27,000  out-of-town 
members,  and  enough  of 
them  will  come  here  in  Sep- 
t(Mnber  to  make  it  seem  at 
limes  as  if  the  city's  sum- 
mer exiles  had  begun  to 
returiL 


The  George  Washington 
.Alemorial  Association  (of 
wninen),  which  lately  held 
its  semi  -  annual  conven- 
tion at  Cambridge  Springs 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mrs.  Ellen  jNF. 
Richai'dson,  of  Boston, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
establishment  at  Wasliing- 
ton  f)f  a  national  university, 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for 
postgraduate stud3\  George 
Washington  left  a  bequest 
of  $25,000  for  a  school  for 
higher  education,  but  the 
money  was  lost.  This  mem- 
orial association  proposes  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  —  or 
something  as  nearly  like  it 
as  contemporary  demands 
call  for— and  its  immediate 
desire  is  to  get  together 
$250,000  to  biuld  in  Wash- 
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ington  an  administration  building  wlierein  the  new  uni- 
versity may  And  its  flrst  home.  There  is  a  committee  of 
one  hundred  (men),  of  the  executive  committee  of  which 
Chief -Justice  Fuller  is  chairman,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  same  intention.  Next  year  comes  tlie 
liundredth  anniversary  of  Washington's  death,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  that  time  the  work  will  be  provided  for. 

A  friend  of  the  Weekly  writes  that  most  people  know 
the  marks  of  military  rank  in  the  army,  but  that  the  marks 

of  naval  rank  are 
not  so  w^ell  known, 
and  may  be  w^orth 
statin g"^  for  the 
public  benefit. 

The  marks  are 
the  same  now  in 
both  branches  of 
the  service.  The 
engleon  the  shoul- 
der -  strap  means 
colonel  in  the 
army  or  captain 
in  the  navy;  the 
silver  leaf  means 
lieutenant-colonel 
in  tlie  army  or 
commander  in  the 
navy ;  the  gold 
leaf  means  major 
in  the  army  or 
lieutenant  -  cofn  - 
mander  in  the 
navy;  two  silver 
bars  mean  cap- 
tain in  the  army 
or  lieutenant  in 
the  nav}^;  one  sil- 
ver bar  means 
first  lieutenant  in 
the  army  or 
lieutenant  (junior 
grade)in  the  navy; 
second  lieutenant 
in  the  army  corre- 
sponds to  en- 
sign in  the  niivy, 
and  both  w^ear  tlie 
plain  shoulder- 
strap.  The  special 
badge  of  the  navy 
is  tiie  anchor  on 
the  coat  collar. 
In  the  higher  grades,  commodore,  rear-admiral,  and 
vice-admiral  correspond  respectively  to  brigadier-general, 
major-general,  and  lieutenant-general,  and  are  respective- 
ly indicated  by  one  star,  t\vo  stars,  and  three  stars. 

The  Bangkok  (Siam)  Times  of  April  7  pays  a  profuse 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  "splendid  abilities  "  and  gen- 
eral efflciency  and  devotion  of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  the 
late  American  minister  to  Siam,  as  shown  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  general  affairs  of  his  legation,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  Cheek  case,  which  through  his  efforts  was 
brought,  after  years  of  dispute,  to  arbilration,  and  settled 
in  favor  of  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff.  It  was  tlie  suit  of 
an  American  citizen,  deceased,  against  the  government  of 
Siam.  Nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  Times  is  given 
up  to  praises  of  Mr.  Barrett,  who  at  the  date  of  issue 
w^as  about  leaving  for  Hongkong  to  meet  his  successor. 
He  certainly  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  must  have 
reached  Hongkong  about  the  timelhat  Admiral  Dewey 
left  there  for  Manila. 

A  reader  of  the  Weekly  who  w^as  in  Havana  in  1889 
tells  of  being  an  amused  spectator  at  the  morning  inspec 
tions  of  the  Havana  Volunteers.  He  says:  "The  first 
morning,  I  noticed  that  after  the  oflicers  had  inspected  the 
front  rank  of  one  company  and  had  gone  on  to  the  next, 
a  good  many  of  the  men  who  had  first  been  inspected 
changed  places  with  their  mates  in  the  rear  rank,  and 
w^ere  inspected  again  on  the  return  of  the  officers  by  the 
rear.  I  found  this  shifting  of  places  happened  every 
morning,  and  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that  the 
most  presentable  Volunteers  always  lined  up  first  in  the 
front  rank,  and  then  swapped  places  with  companions  of 
the  rear  who  were  less  fit  to  bear  scrutiny." 

There  is  a  prospect,  it  seems,  that  Princeton  graduates 
may  have  something  to  say  about  the  management  of 
Princeton  P'niversity.  They  have  w^anted  a  voice  in  uni- 
versity affairs  these  many  years,  and  at  Commencement 
this  year  itw^as  announced  that  the  Board  of  'l^rustees  had 
voted  to  empower  them  to  choose  a  council  of  fifteen, 
wdiich  should  be  authorized  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
trustees,  and  should  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication 
betw^een  the  authorities  of  the  institution  and  the  alumni. 
It  is  not  evident  as  yet  that  the  council  is  to  have  any 
actual  authority;  but  even  if  that  is  so,  it  will  still  be  use- 
ful, since  it  gives  the  graduates  a  chance  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  grad- 
uates, officially  expressed,  must  have  great  weigiit  in  the 
management  of  almost  any  institution  Uiat  is  merely  edu- 
cational, and  not  penal  or  corrective.  The  new  Princeton 
council  will,  apparently,  be  something  like  the  Harvard 
Board  of  Overseers,  a  body  wiiereof  the  legal  powei-  is 
supposed  to  be  very  limited,  though  its  influence  is  amply 
sufificient  to  justify  its  existence. 

The  late  Colonel  Rufus  King  Case,  13. S.  A.,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Quaitermaster's  Department  of  the  East,  seems  to 
have  lost  his  life  as  clearly  in  the  service  of  the  country 
as  though  he  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  died,  it  appears, 
from  pn(Mimonia,  a  result  really  of  many  WT^eks  of  over- 
work. What  the  stress  of  labor  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  our  army  must  have  been  during  the  last 
three  months  is  easily  conceived  by  any  imaginative  per- 
son.    In  this  instance  it  has  brought  a  fatal  result. 

Colonel  Case,  who  w^as  fifty-eight  years  old,  w^as  a 
veteran  of  tlie  civil  war,  and  had  been  for  over  thirty 
years  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Unusual  things  continue  to  happen  to  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Three  years  ago  he  Avas  knighted;  the  other  d'ay  Cam- 
bridge   University  (England)   made   him  an  LL.D.     He 
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had  been  appointed  Rede  lecturer  to  the  university,  and 
tlie  degi'ee  was  conferi-ed  upon  Inni  after  his  first  lecture. 
This  new  honor,  like  his  knighthood,  is  pointed  to  as  a 
mark  of  recognition  of  the  place  that  the  stage  has  lately 
won  in  English  life.  Perhaps  so;  but  an  equally  reason- 
able opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
unusual  quality  of  Sir  Henry's  mind.  A  good  actor 
might  be  made  a  Jubilee  knight  because  he  was  a  good 
actor  and  deserved  promotion,  but  that  would  liardly 
warrant  making  him  an  LL.D.  Sir  Henry's  intellectual- 
ity, his  accomplishments,  and  his  ability  to  say  things  out 
of  his  own  head  which  it  is  profitable  to  hear,  are  war- 
rant enough  for  his  doctorate. 

The  University  of  Rochester  Jias  announced  its  willing- 
ness to  admit  woman  to  all  its  privileges,  but  says  she 
must  bring  with  her  a  dowry.  The  new  policy  will  be 
put  into  effect,  say  the  trustees  in  their  resolution,  "  when 
the  women  of  Rochester  shall  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  university,  estimated  at  $100, OOO."  The 
women  of  Rochester  who  want  coeducation  in  their  local 
college  iiave  taken  note  of  the  trustees'  condition,  and  pro- 
pose to  satisfy  it.  Whether  this  is  a  good  time  to  raise 
mon(?y  or  not  doubtless  depends  largely  on  what  the 
money  is  for.  It  is  a  good  enough  time  to  raise  funds 
for  Red  Cross  Relief,  and  it  has  lately  been  demonstrated 
that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  to  buy  govern- 
ment bonds,  but  some  givers  may  feel  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  after  the  war  to  provide  for  more  higher  educa- 
tion for  women.  Nevertiieless,  the  w^omen  of  Rochester 
propose  to  find  out  forthwith  whetlier  money  can  be 
raised  in  war-times  for  anything  but  soldiering  or  not. 


public -houses  to  be  closed  all  day  on 

Sundays;  that  she  is  insulliciently  strict 

in  her  demands   against  selling  intoxi- 
cants to  minors;  that  she  does  not  favor 

prohibition;  and  that  she  receives  reve- 
nue from  two  or  three  beer-houses  on 

her  own  estates. 

It  is  explained  that  she  allowed  wine 

to  appear  on  her  table  so  long  as  Ihm- 

son  continued  to  live  with  her,  !)ecause 

he  wished  it,  and  that  the   beer-houses 

on  her  estates  hold  underground  leases 

which  siie  cannot  c^mtrol.    But  it  is  also 

explained   that    slie   does    not   consider 

drinking  to  be  sinful  in  itself,  that  she 

does  not  believe  in  making  teetotalers 

by  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  she  does 

not   believe   it  would   be  just  to   close 

all   public  -  houses  all  day  on   Sunday 

while  clubs  are  left  open.     This  last  ex- 
pedient, she  thinks,  would  be  class  legis- 
lation. 
These  latter  explanations  explain  too 

much.      Tliey   demonstrate    I  hat    Lady 

Henry's  convictions  vary  in  important 

particulars   from  those  of  the  majority 

of  the  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in 

this  country,  and  that  she  will  not  be 

a  suitable  person  to  be  president  of  an 

organization  which   includes  the   Ameiican  W.  C.  T.  U. 

until  the  rank  and  file  of  the  xVmerican  society  are  able 

to  amend  their  views.     Lady  Henry's  opinions,  as  they 

are  explained,  seem  very 
sensible.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  Temperance  Union 
in  America  is  so  far  from 
sharing  them. 

Bishop  Huntington's  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the 
Central  New  York  Dio- 
cesan Convention  (Episco- 
pal) on  June  14  contains 
one  short  paragraph  about 
the  war,  observing  that,  in 
so  far  as  ils  motive  is 
humane,  it  presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  national  altru- 
ism wellnigh  utiprecedent- 
ed  in  history.  The  Bishop 
says: 

Nobody  but  fools  can  expect  it 
to  be  ended  till  the  Spanish  dcs- 
potistn  is  broken.  Nobody  1)0 1 
fiends  can  wish  it  to  l)e  proloni;- 
ed.  Nobody  but  atheists  can 
doubr  that  it  will  be  overruled  by 
Ahni^dity  God.  Nobody  but 
traitoi's  can  refuse  to  share  pa- 
tiiotically  in  Us  sacrillces. 

Tliese,  on  the  whole,  are 
comforting  sentiments,  es- 
]>ecially  tlie  one  which 
counls  so  confidently  on 
an  overriding  Providence. 
We  seem  to  have  good  rea- 
son to  thiidv  that,  in  so  far 
as  fighting  goes,  we  c;in 
manage  the  Spaniard  with- 
out special  direction,  for 
that  seems  a  job  for  which 
orders  have  already  been 
issued  atid  arrangements 
made.  But  what  is  to  fol- 
low is  very  hard  guessing, 
and  there  must  be  a  great 
niany  thousand  Americans 
whose  meditations  are  such 
that  their  peace  of  mind 
may  be  promoted  by  the 
veiierable  bishop's  confi- 
dence that  the  Lord's  hand 
will  appear  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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Mr.  I).  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  has  not  found  the  times 
unpropitious  for  raising  educational  fimds.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  sent  out  notice  that  his  schools  at  Nortlitleld  need- 
ed monev,  and  his  circular  was  hardly  distributed  before 
he  received  |100.()00  from  a  single  supporter, whose  name 
has  been  withheld. 

Whether  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  gets  into 
the  national  service  or  not^  it  ought  to  feel  that  its  posi- 
tion has  been  improved.  The  reason  given  for  not  yield- 
ing to  its  desire  to  be  included  in  the  last  lot  of  troops 
furnished  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  that  it  was  needed  at  home,  and  should  not 
be  sent  out  of  a  State  with  an  Atlantic  coast  line  and 
with  great  cities  to  be  protected,  both  from  possible  inva- 
sion and  from  int(,'rnal  disorder.  New  York  has  sent  out 
so  large  a  proportion  of  her  home-grown  and  home-train- 
ed soldiers  that  her  desire  to  retain  some  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  those  that  are  left  is  reasonable,  and  must  be  easily 
understood  by  any  thinking  person.  However  nductant 
the  Seventh  may  i)e  to  stay 'at  home,  it  is  a  com[)iiment  to 
it  this  time  not  to  be  sent  away. 

There  is  a  party  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  which  doe"^s  not  consider  Lady  Henry  Somerset  a 
suitable  person  for  president  of  the  organization.  At 
present  she  is  its  vice-president  at  large,  and,  since  Miss 
Willard's  death,  has  been  the  acting  president.  To  defeat 
her  election  as  president  next  fall  a  documentary  campaign 
has  been  begun,  wdierein  it  is  pointed  out  that  Lady  Hen- 
ry, though  personally  an  abstainer,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  allowed  wine  to  appear  on  her  table; 
that  she  does  not  consider  it  necessary  for  all  persons  to 
becouK^  abstainers;  that  she  do(>s  not  wish  all  driiddng- 
places  to  be  closed:  that  she  does  not  wish  the  bars  of 
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:\[auket  Street  is  packed  with  pushing,  eager  spec- 
tators. 'Way  up  above  the  people,  (Ui  the  sky-pointing 
Call  Ibulding,  a  little  cannon  pounds  its 
monotonous  salute  to  the  troops  who  are 
marching  down  from  Camp  Merritt  to 
embark  On  their  long  journey  to  the 
Philippines.  On  op])()site  corners  of  the 
street  two  noisy  bands,  proudly  testifying 
to  the  patriotism  of  advertising  agents,^ 
drown  each  other  in  a  hurly-burly  of 
chaotic  dissonance.  The  street  cars, 
blocked,  begin  to  stretch  out  in  a  broken 
line  of  yellmv,  green,  and  led.  Now  the 
crowd  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  crushes  back  to  the  sidewalks.  With 
guidon  fiying,  the  Utah  Light  Battery 
comes  swinging  around  the  corner,  in 
the  lead.  TliJS  people  cheer,  and  push 
out  again  close  to  the  marching  line.  A 
tall  girl  fiaps  a  highly  scented  handker- 
chief close  to  the  soldiers'  faces  in  odor- 
ifei^)us  farewell. 

The  boys  have  already  mar('hed  some 
miles  under  the  hot  sun;  their  brown 
manly  faces  are  streaked  with  dirt.  They 
are  heavily  loaded  with  kntipsacks  and 
ammunition,  and  over  the  shoulder  is 
strapped  in  hot  bulk  the  ])lue  -  gray 
blanket.  Some  men  have  engaged  the 
willinji  services  of  the  street  aral)S  to 
carrv  extra  ritles,  bags,  and   other   im- 
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pedimenta.  These  small  citizens,  proud  to  help  the  nation's 
warriors,  stretch  their  short  legs  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  keep 
step.  The  spectators  press  so  closely  about  the  marching 
troops  that  one  soldier  shouts  out,"  Give  us  more  air!" 

About  the  docks  those  who  cannot  get  inside  stand 
around  envying  the  more  fortunate  personal  friends  of 
the  soldiers  who  are  allowed  to  pass  inside  of  the  cordon. 
The  regiments  are  stretched  along  the  ilock,  sealed  ♦^on 
their  unrolled  blankets,  while  good  ani^els  from  the  Red 
Cross, wjth  bright-colored  dress  and  dishevelled  hair,  hurry 
about,  pilcherand  basket  in  hand,  administering  to  the 
soldiers'  wants.  There  is  a  decided  smell  of  bread  and  but- 
ter about  the  place.  Friends  squat  around  the  volunteers 
in  groups.  Tlie  good-looking  soldier  has  a  girl  on  each 
side,  and  is  weighted  down  with  fiowers  and  good  things. 

All  day  the  ships  are  loading.  Cannon  swing  in  the 
air,  bump  against  the  ship's  side,  and  finally  land  on  the 
deck.  At  last  every  man  is  on  board,  and  amidst  great 
shouting  and  blowing  of  whistles  the  boats  move  into  the 
bay  and  anchor. 

The  night  is  very  warm,  and  every  one  is  uncomfort- 
able, but  "happy  in  the  thought  that  he  is  among  those 
chosen  to  start.  The  men  have  not  been  assigned  to  their 
bunks  yet,  and  they  are  packed  about  like  sardines  on  the 
deck.  A  concert  is  organized,  and  all  join  boisterously  in 
the  chorus.  At  last  taps  are  sounded'and  lights  are  out, 
and  the  men  try  to  find  a  soft  place  on  the  smooth 
boai-ds.  On  the  deck  al)ove,  the  officers  pace  up  and 
down,  smoking  and  telling  yarns,  while  the  ship  swings 
lazily  in  the  tide. 

June.  15. 

Next  morning.  The  ships  woke  up  with  the  first  gray 
of  dawning.  "Jimmy  Green"  drinks  his  coffee  and 
chews  his  hardtack.  The  sun  comes  up,  and  soon  the 
decks  are  sweltering  hot,  with  no  wind  blowing.  The 
soldier  throws  off  his  coat,  and  seeks  every  convenient 
shelter  to  write  his  farewell  letter  home. 

At  noon  a  great  tugboat  comes  puffing  up  alongside, 
bringing  a  crowd  of  eVithusiastic  Red  Cross  girls  waving 
fiags  and  throwing  fiowers.  The  quizzical  old  captain  at 
my  side  whispers  in  my  ear,"  The  w^omen  are  having  the 
time  of  their  life,  but  they  have  done  lots  of  good." 

The  soldiers  run  up  in  the  rigging  and  ciow^d  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat  as  the  tug  bun^ps  up  against  our  side. 
Tlie  girls  throw^  fiowers  and  packages  of  good  things 
among  us.  Other  tugs  and  pleasure-boats  come  out  and 
surround  us,  until  we^are  the  centre  of  a  little  fleet.  On 
board  the  various  boats  tiie  bands  play  the  "Star-span- 
gled I]anner"  and  "Marching  Through  Georgia."  The 
excitement  grows,  and  amid  waving  flags  the  crowd  on 
board  the  Red  Cross  tug  break  out  into  old  familiar  airs. 
The  high  voices  of  the  women  float  over  to  us  in  soft, 
melancholy  good-by.     It  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

We  are  to  stop  at  Honolulu,  where  we  will  slay  some 
days,  awaiting  orders  which  are  to  come  to  us  from  the 
Bdgk\  sailing-^ from  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  the  18th. 
There  is  no  cable  to  Honolulu.  Rumor  h.as  it  that  our 
delay  there  means  that  we  will  be  expected  to  take  pos- 
session of  Hawaii  in  the  name  of  Uncle  Sam.  If  we  see 
the  annexation  de  facto  it  will  be  a  glorious  sight. 

Brigadier-General  Greene  comes  on  board  with  his  or- 
ders. The  ship  shouts  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
The  signal  is  given,  and  at  last  we  start,  the  China  lead- 
ing, followed  by  the  Zelandia,  Senator,  and  Colon.  I  count 
fifty  excursion-boats,  all  blowing  whistles  and  flying  flags. 
Crowds  line  the  docks,  and  the  forts  give  us  the  brigadier 
salute.     We  are  ofl:  for  jManila.  John  F.  Bass. 
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iiipletely  enveloped  in  Smoke.  "  M.issiicliusetts."  "  Marblelieud." 

COMMODORE    SCHLEY'S    DIVISION    FIRING   AT   A   DISTANCE    OF    2800   YARDS-RAIN   AND    MIST    OBSCURING    EVERYTHING. 


BOMBARDMENT    OF    SANTIAGO    DE    CUBA,  7.45    TO    10.30    A.M.,  MONDAY,  JUNE    6,  1898 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with   Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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Major  W.  R.  Livermore, 
Chief  Engineer. 


Capt.  R.  E.  L.  Midiie, 
Assistant  Atljutant-Geiiera!. 

MAJOR-GENERAL    FITZHUGH    LEE,  COMMANDING    7th   ARMY   CORPS,  AND    STAFF 

From  a  Photo<rraph,  Copyright,  1898,  by  O.  P.  Havens. 
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CLEANING    UP   AFTER    DRILL 


2o  VIRGINIA   VOLS.,  "RICHMOND    GRAYS,"  AT    THEIR    FIFTY- FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY    DINNER. 


WASH-DAY    IN    THE    CAMP    OF    THE   2i>   ILLINOIS. 

WITH   THE  VOLUNTEER   TROOPS   AT   JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 
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A    YANKEE     IN     SPAIN. 

VIII.— EMILIO   CASTELAR,  THE   UNCROWNED   KING. 
BY   POULTNEY    BTGELOW. 


THE  most  interestiDg,  peihaps  the  most  important, 
man  in  Madrid  is  Emilio  Castelar,  the  statesman 
who  liberated  the  slaves  of  Porto  Rico,  who  con- 
ducted the  delicate  negotiations  growing  out  of 
the  Virginius  filibustering  expedition  of  1878,  and  who,  as 
President  of  the  Republic  in  Spain,  commanded  at  once 
the  respect  of  friendly  nations  and  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Liberals  at  home. 

Mr.  Castelar  to-day  unites  about  his  table  all  that  is 
most  interesting  in  the  Spanish  capital,  excepting  the  im- 
mediate court  circle,  which  of  course  could  not  openly 
appear  to  countenance  an  avowed  republican.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  parenthesis  that  socially  Spain  enjoys  more 
political  liberty  than  Germany,  in  tiie  sense  that  a  man  in 
Madrid  who  avows  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  on  that  account  necessarily  fall  under 
a  boycott  so  severe  as  to  forbid  all  people  loyal  to  the 
government  from  frequenting  his  house.  I  have  in  mind 
several  instances  of  notable  Germans  who,  in  consequence 
of  voting  agaitist  a  measure  of  the  government,  have  been 
wholly  ostracized  by  not  merely  the  court,  but  by  the 
army,  the  officials,  the  learned  professions,  and  even  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Berlin. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Castehir  were  a  German  he  would 
in  Berlin  be  forced  to  live  as  mucli  out  of  the  world  as  if 
he  had  been  smitten  with  the  plague. 

His  house  is  on  the  beautiful  Ave- 
nue Serrano,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  near  to  the  French  Embassy 
and  the  present  residence  of  General 
Woodford.  1  first  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  this  grand  old  republican 
through  the  mediation  of  a  common 
friend  and  member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.  I  w^as  show^n  into  an  antecham- 
ber so  filled  with  treasures  of  curious 
and  l)eautiful  bric-a-brac  that  I  was  lost 
in  pleasant  admiration  w^hile  the  maid 
carried  my  card  to  her  busy  master. 

Soon  lie  appeared— a  sight  I  shall  not 
readily  forget :  a  frank,  strong  face, 
with  brilliant  penetrating  eyes  that 
seemed  always  dancing  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  smile.  His  nose  is  such  as  I 
usually  find  on  sirong  men  —  not  so 
large  as  the  striking  one  of  Paul 
Kruger,  but  reminding  me  somewhat 
of  that  on  the  great  Baron  Stein. 
Anywhere  on  a  public  thoroughfare  I 
should  have  stopped  to  look  twice  at 
Castelar,  for  his  very  carriage  suggests 
an  uncrowned  king.  He  has  been  a 
Cromwell  of  Spain— for  a  brief  period, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  period  long  enough 
to  stamp  his  name  in  history  as  the 
first  to  make  his  country  great  without 
cruelty  and  strong  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  personal  liberty. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  years  ago  that 
Castelar  thundered  against  the  abuses 
of  the  monarchy  in  his  famous  paper 
called  The  Democracy.  He  was  then 
but  thirty- two  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1832.  His  devotion  to 
popular  rights  cost  him  dearly,  for  the 
government  punished  him  by  turning 
him  out  of  a  professorship  he  then 
held  at  the  Madrid  University.  Un- 
deterred by  this,  the  young  politician 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  ofifeied 
itself  for  proving  the  sincerity  of  his 
republican  principles,  and  in  1866  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  having 
taken  part  in  fights  on  the  barricades 
against  the  government.  Fortimately 
for  us,  he  escaped  across  the  frontier 
in  time.  The  fear  of  death  has  no 
place  in  Castelar's  philosophy,  and  when  therefore  such  a 
man  openly  preaches  the  doctrines  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
"  Peace,  good-will,  free  trade  among  nations,"  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  shirking  war  from  lear  of  shouldering  a 
musket. 

Mr.  Castelar,  when  I  first  met  him  last  year,  regarded  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  an  absurdity 
—a  monstrosity.  The  very  idea  he  scouted  as  unworthy 
the  serious  thought  of  educated  people.  He  deplored  at 
that  time  the  Jitigo  spirit  that  was  being  cultivated  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  Spanish  press,  but  assured  me  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  educated  people  wanted  peace,  and 
home-rule  for  Cuba. 

Castelar's  drawing-room  is,  if  possible,  more  richly  fur- 
nished than  the  one  into  which  I  was  at  first  ushered. 
Here  are  precious  paintings  by  old  masters,  vases,  bits  of 
armor,  carvings,  tapestries  from  the  far  East,  as  w'ell  as 
Europe;  not  a  single  thing  that  does  not  indicate  selection 
by  a  connoisseur  with  ample  means  to  gratify  his  tastes.  Of 
course  his  study  was  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 
house  to  me,  and  he  took  me  in  to  see  the  pile  of  manuscript 
with  which  he  is  at  present  occupied.  The  walls  of  his 
work-room  are  lined  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling — not 
the  books  of  a  mere  collector,  but  the  working  library  of 
a  political  student.  The  great  and  crowning  work  of  Mr. 
Castelar's  life  promises  to  be  the  universal  history  on 
which  he  is  at  present  occupied,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
fill  many  volumes,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Castelar  is  a  bachelor.  He  does  not  smoke  or  gam- 
ble, or  indulge  in  those  many  so-called  recreations  Avhich 
ultimately  disturb  the  balance  between  our  physical  and 
intellectual  forces — a  balance  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment.  He  has  therefore  a  beautiful  harmony 
of  faculties,  which  manifests  itself  in  his  oratory,  his 
splendid  mastery  of  composition,  his  choice  of  orna- 
ments, and,  most*^  strikingly  of  all,  in  his  preparation  of  a 
dinner. 

When  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  he  most  kindly 
asked  after  my  tastes  in  matters  culinary,  to  which  I  an- 
swered that,  as  a  stranger  in  Spain,  the  most  interesting 
food  to  me  would  naturally  be  that  which  had  a  peculiar- 
ly national  character.     And  what  a  dinner  that  was,  to  be 


sure!  There  were  two  cabinet  ministers  present,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  friends  connected  with  public  life.  My  host 
no  doubt  wished  me  to  see  that  people  of  all  parties  could 
unite  at  his  board,  and  that  an  American  even  then  was 
well  received  if  he  came  on  an  errand  of  peace. 

It  was  hard  to  taWi  politics  at  such  a  meal.  Every  dish 
was  strange  and  delicious;  every  wine  was  of  the  choicest, 
and  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  food  that  w^as 
to  form  its  companion  piece.  Our  learned  host  could  give 
historical  and  botanical  foot-notes  to  every  dish.  ^  I  have 
known  but  one  such  masterful  epicure  in  my  life— the 
late  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  was  at  the  same  time,  like  Mr. 
Castelar,  an  artist  in  a  large  variety  of  directions. 

When  I  again  saw  Mr.  Castelar,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  months,  the  political  horizon  had  blackened  con- 
siderably. The  kindly  statesman  welcomed  me  cordially 
as  ever,  and  reasserted  his  horror  of  war,  and  belief  in  a 
more  Christian  solution  of  the  difficulties.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  less  of  an  op}.imist  than  when  I  had  seen  him 
last,  and  was  particularly  bitter  at  the  unscrupulous  cor- 


respondents of  American  papers  who  had  pretended  to 
interview  him  and  had  put  words  into  his  mouth  which 
were  fabrications,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  his  views. 
He  now^  had  no  relations  with  any  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legation,  in  spite  of  the  high  regard  he  was  prepared 
to  entertain  personally  for  General  Woodford.  He  had 
been  in  the  past  so  frequently  betrayed  by  men  who  pre- 
tended to  be  friends  that  now  he  preferred  to  wait  in 
silence  until  he  could  see  clearly  ahead  either  peace  or  war. 
A  great  change  had  come  over  Mr.  Castelar,  which  his  in- 
timates attributed  to  ill  health,  and  also  largely  to  the 


CASTELAR   IN    HIS    STUDY. 


Jingoism  in  the  United  States,  which  deeply  undermined 
his  proverbial  enthusiasm  for  the  great  republic. 

I  subsequently  asked  Mr.  Woodford  about  his  relations 
with  Mr.  Castelar.  and  got  practically  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  had  already  heard— that  the  Jingoes  had  in  both 
countries  done  so  much  mischief  that  social  intercourse 
between  so  excellent  an  American  as  General  Woodford 
and  so  eminent  a  Spanish  republican  as  Mr.  Castelar  had 
in  this  year  1898  become  impossible. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

[Special  Cohrespokdence  of  "  Harper's  Weekly."] 

June  13,  1898. 

General  Metiiiitt  thinks  that  he  is  likely  to  have  less 
trouble  in  the  Philippines  with  the  Spaniards  than  with 
the  insurgents.  Once  give  the  latter  power,  and  allow 
them  to  take  Manila,  their  attitude  is  likely  to  change. 
Their  chiefs,  although  at  present  only  too  willing  to  take 
our  help  and  submit  to  our  wishes,  may  be  pushed  by 
awakening  ambition  to  turn  the  forces  now  organizing  for 
the  attack  on  Manila  against  us.  This  view  of  the  case 
seems  thoroughly  sound.  The  devil  is  sick,  the  devil  au 
American  would  be;  the  devil  is  well,  the  devil  an  Ameri- 
can he.  The  civilized  world  ought  to  realize  by  this  time 
that  insular  insurgents  are  a  very  troublesome  lot.  ^  The 
combined  statesmanship  of  Europe  has  so  far  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  the  Cretan  patriots  a  satisfactory  form  of 
government.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  unhamper- 
ed by  foreign  diplomac}^  we  will  do  better  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  policy  we  adopt  towards  the  insurgents  in  the 
Philippines  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  what  we 
intend  to  do  with  the  islands,  and  the  present  uncertainty 
of  our  government  on  this  question  will  place  General 
Merritt  ui  a  very  difficult  position.  The  rebel  leaders  will 
want  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  them;  and  when  they 
see  that  no  decis-ion  has  been  reached,  they  will  make  up 
their  minds  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  After  making 
use  of  the  insurgents'  help  to  fight  our  battles,  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  turn  them  over  to  Spain  to  be  shot  as 


rebels,  or  to  submit  to  Spanish  colonial  tyranny.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  decide  not  to  keep  the  islands,  what  can 
we  do  wnth  them?  Are  the  people  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  govern  themselves?  Absolutely  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  foreign  coloni'es,  popular 
opinion  here  is  strongly  in  favor  of  keeping  tlie  islands. 
It  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  tendencies  in  the  direction 
of  annexation  that  officers  leaving  for  the  Philippines  are 
preparing  to  stay  away  two  years. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
General  Merritt  is  very  impatient  at  the  enforced  delay  in 
the  transportation  of  his  forces.  So  strong  is  the  general's 
feeling  in  this  matter,  and  so  sure  is  he  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  insurgents  to  get  a  thoroughly  organized 
fighting  force,  that  General  Greene,  who  is  to  command 
the  second  expedition,  starting  next  Tuesday,  expects  to 
take  the  field  immediately  on  arriving.  He  will  have  with 
him  over  2500  men— the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
two  battalions  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-third  United 
States  Regulars,  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers,  the  Utah 
Light  Battery,  and  detachments  of  Company  A  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps. 

To-day  your  correspondent  went  over  the  transports, 
which  are  nearly  ready  to  start,  and  found  them  excel- 
lently arranged.  Whatever  adverse  criticism  may  with 
justice  be  made  of  the  management  of  the  hom.e  camp,  the 
organization  of  the  expedition  itself  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  All  the  bunks  and  mattresses  are  new,  and,  al- 
though of  necessity  the  berths  are  close  together,  they  are 
so  arranged  that  the  soldiers  will  get  fresh  air~a  very 
important  item  on  a  long  voyage  in  tropical  seas.  There 
are  new  kitchens,  and  stalls  for  cattle 
to  supply  fresh  meat  to  the  troops 
throughout  the  journey.  In  fact,  the 
ships  have  been  remodelled  to  suit  the 
emergency,  and  the  work  has  been 
caret ully  done. 

Many  of  the  men  were  down  look- 
ing over  their  new  home.  Tiiey  seemed 
well  pleased ;  but  they  are  so  eager  to 
get  away  that  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  complained  had  they  been  stalled 
in  a  cattle-boat.  The  Utah  bat  tery  were 
on  the  dock  shipping  their  guns.  They 
are  nearly  all  men  over  six  feet  high. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  seen  in  any  Euro- 
pean army  such  a  lot  of  tall  men  as 
those  making  up  General  Merritt's 
small  army.  They  would  have  de-. 
lighted  the  heart  of  Fiederick  the 
Great. 

"Jimmy  Green,"  if  one  may  so  dub 
the  American  private,  is  a  tall,  thin- 
faced,  long-legged  fellow,  with  gray 
eyes  and  a  long  reach.  In  his  leisure 
moments  he  is  apt  to  chew  tobacco. 
He  is  pleasant  with  strangers,  but  not 
confidential.  It  is  only  after  he  knows 
you  pretty  well  that  he  will  tell  you 
"all  about  it";  giving  his  opinion  with 
measured  impartiality.  He  never  bub- 
bles over,  and  looks  and  acts  as  if  he  ■ 
would  make  a  cool  fighter. 

Certain  interesting  facts  come  to 
light  from  the  stories  told  by  Captain 
Loud  and  his  companions  about  the 
battle  of  Manila.  When  the  American 
fleet  first  arrived  off  the  Philippines 
they  were  sighted  by  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  Point  Balinao,  and  the  news 
was  sent  to  Manila.  The  Spaniards, 
therefore,  were  informed  that  the 
American  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  yet 
no  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the 
entrance  of  Manila  Bay.  The  forts  on 
each  side  of  the  channel  were  on  rocky 
elevations,  so  that  their  modern  guns 
would  command  the  deck  of  any  man- 
of-war  attempting  to  enter  the  strait 
by  daylight.  The  only  opportunity 
was  to  go  through  during  the  night, 
and  even  this  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  without  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  ships  had  the  Spaniards  been  vigilant.  This  negli- 
gence of  the  Spaniards  contributed  greatly  to  our  suc- 
cess. Admiral  Dewey  must  have  known  that  he  was 
running  great  risks  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sail 
past  these  forts,  torpedoes  or  no  torpedoes,  come  what 
would.  No  one  seems  to  know  whether  any  torpedoes 
had  been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  or  in  front  of 
Cavite.  At  any  rate,  they  did  no  damage  to  our  fleet,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  were  exploded. 

The  commander  of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
subsequently  surrendered,  saying  that  all  his  garrison  had 
run  away.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  were  native  or 
Spanish  troops. 

After  the  serious  fighting  at  Cavite  began  the  Span- 
iards fought  bravely,  without  producing  any  n  suit.  Our 
ships  were  repeatedly  struck,  but  the  shells  were  solid 
armor-piercing  shells,  used  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
our  ships  were  heavily  armored. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  withdrew  after  three  hours' 
fighting  it  was  not  simply  for  breakfast,  but  because  the 
extreme  nervous  strain  of  fighting  a  modern  iron-clad 
made  it  imperative  to  give  the  men  a  rest.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  modern  navies  that  no  crew  can  be  expect- 
ed to  do  good  work  in  a  serious  fight  for  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  without  a  rest.  The  first  attack  was 
made  on  the  fleet,  the  second  on  the  forts  at  Cavite. 

The  Spanish  Governor  -  General  had  issued  his  well- 
known  blood-curdling  proposition,  in  which  he  threaten- 
ed to  shoot  any  Spanish  officer  who  surrendered  his  posi- 
tion. Frightened  at  the  prospect  of  what  awaited  them 
in  Manila,  the  garrison  of  the  forts  at  Cavite  attempted, 
after  the  battle,  to  give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  but"  the  latter  would  not  receive  them, 
and  forced  them  to  return  to  Manila. 

People  here  are  at  a  loss  where  to  get  reliable  news. 
All  the  papers  are  filled  with  false  reports,  which  they  do 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  contradict.  Truth  finds  no 
shelter  in  the  rain  of  meaningless  adjectives  which  drown 
the  daily  press.  The  possibilities  of  exaggeration  have 
surely  been  reached,  and  one  wonders  what  is  left  to  be 
said,  by  way  of  description,  if  a  really  great  battle  should 
take  place.  John  F.  Bass. 
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THE    AMERICAN    DELEGATE'S    VISIT    TO    GARCIA. 

I. 
When  every  day  brings  important  news  of  our  war,  it  would  seem  to  be  inviting 
contradiction  and  opposition  for  one  to  pick  out  a  single  item  and  to  say,  "This  is  the 
most  important  of  all."  But  as  to  the  most  important  item  of  news  in  the  week 
ending  June  18  there  should  be  no  dispute.  During  that  week  our  little  force  of  six 
hundred  marines  was  making  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  maintain  from  day  to  day  the 
position  it  had  taken  up  at  Camp  McCalla,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 
At  first  the  position  appeared  to  be  untenable.  The  Spaniards,  in  greatly  superior 
numbers,  surrounded  the  camp,  and  carried  on  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare,  inces- 
sant, harassing  to  the  last  degree,  as  familiar  to  them  as  it  was  strange  and  exhausting 
to  our  men.  'The  difficulties  of  a  summer  campaign  in  Cuba,  wdth  all  the  beating  of 
thickets  for  a  concealed  enemy  that  it  involves,  was  thus  realized  at  the  very  outset. 
The  peril  was  of  the  gravest  nature;  men  less  determined  or  less  bravely  led  would 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Spaniards  would  have  received  all  the  encouragement 
that  an  initial  success  can  bring.  At  this  critical  time  a  number  of  Cuban  insurgents, 
as  was  stated  in  the  ''Diary  of  the  War"  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly,  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  better  fighting  on  Tuesday 
and  the  succeeding  days  was  due  to  their  co-operation,  or  to  the  suggestions  they  were 
able  to  offer,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  difficult  country  and  the  peculiar  methods 
of  the  enemv.  But  the  facts  tliat  stand  out  quite  plainly  are,  first,  that  they  fought 
cleverly  and^fiercely  beside  our  men;  second,  that  the  enemy  was  driven  from  cover 
with  considerable  loss;  third,  that  the  position  of  our  marines  became  tolerably  secure. 
On  Thursday  our  force  was  further  strengthened  bj^the  arrival  of  a  number  of  insur- 
gents led  by  General  Perez,  who,  we  are  told,  has  a  larger  body  of  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, ready  to  be  of  service  as  occasion  shall  arise.  On  Friday,  June  17,  supplies 
of  medicine,  arms,  and  ammunition  were  taken  on  the  Dolphin  to  Sigua,  midway 
between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Guantanamo,  and  delivered  to  General  Castillo,  who 
has  about  three  hundred  insurgents  armed  with  Lee-Metford  rifles  at  that  point. 
Perez  and  Castillo  are,  it  will  of  course  be  understood,  subordinates  of  General 
Calixto  Garcia,  the  white-haired  Cuban  leader,  whose  strong  and  rather  handsome 
face,  with  the  peculiar  mark  in  the  forehead  (a  bullet  wound  self-inflicted  years 
ago,  when  the  cause  he  has  always  fought  for  seemed  lost),  is  so  familiar  to  readers 
of  American  illustrated  periodicals.  General  Garcia  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Cuban  forces  in  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  island— that  is,  wherever  they  may  be 
gathered  in  little  bands,  from  the  Jucaro- Moron  Trocha  to  Cape  Maysi.  With  the 
body  of  insurgents  under  his  immediate  control,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayamo,  he  is 
now  endeavoring  to  stop  the  Spanish  troops  from  Havana  and  other  western  points 
on  their  way  to  Santiago  and  Guantanamo. 

What  has  now  been  said  may  serve  to  show  why  especial  importance  is  attached  to 
reports  that  the  Cubans  are  proving  themselves  valuable  allies  in  Santiago  Province. 
But  llie  full  significance  of  the  news  lies  in  the  fact  that,  through  this  activity  of 
his  officers,  Garcia  is  proving  his  disposition  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his 
agreement  made  with  our  government  on  May  1,  when  he  was  visited  by  Lieutenant 
Rowan. 


LIEUTENANT   ROWAN'S   ROUTE  ACROSS    CUBA. 
Dotted  Line  is  the  Boundary  between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Puerto  Principe. 
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Andrew  Summers  Rowan,  Lieutenant  in  the  Nineteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, left  Washington  April  9  on  a  secret  mission  to  General  Garcia.  He  took 
the  Atlas  Line  steamship  Adirondack  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  there  awaited 
instructions  by  cable.  After  completing  arrangements  for  the  trip,  to  which  end 
he  placed  himself  unreservedly  in  tlie  hands  of  agents  of  the  Cuban  Junta  in 
Jamaica,  he  got  his  orders  and  left  Kingston  on  April  23 — the  day,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  which  President  McKinley  signed  the  proclamation  calling  for 
125,000  volunteers,  and  two  days  before  the  formal  declaration  of  w-ar. 

Leaving  Kingston  at  two  o'clock.  Rowan  crossed  the  island  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  St.  Anns,  where  he  got  a  little  sailing-boat,  whose  captain  he  calls  a 
pirate  (and  heartily  admires — that  is  evident).  Then  one  hundred  miles  from  St. 
Anns  to  the  coast-line  of  Santiago  Province,  near  that  jutting  point  where  the 
Sierra  Maestra  lifts  its  peaks  oufof  the  sea — one  of  them,  a  bit  nearer  Santiago, 
to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  while  another,  by  Portillo,  is  a 
mate  for  any  mountain  w^e  have  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
Rowan's  "pirate"  knew  of  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  patrol  boats  along 
that  majestic  shore  as  though  he  himself  controlled  them.  He  would  not  land 
"el  delegado  Americano"  immediately,  but  waited  until  the  coast  was  clear. 
Then,  running  in  by  a  place  called  Gran  Rincon,  west  of  Portillo,  he  success- 
fully discharged  his  duty  to  the  Junta  and  to  his  passenger.  The  latter  found 
himself  on  shore  in  the  care  of  other  friends  of  free  Cuba. 

From  the  coast  the  first  day's  march  took  Rowan's  party  well  into  the  moun- 
tains. There  the  next  day  was  passed  in  collecting  provisions  for  the  trip  to 
Calixto  Garcia's  camp,  and  in  securing  information,  too,  as  to  the  general's 
whereabouts— for  they  supposed  he  was  still  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  the 
manner  of  insurgents. 

"  We  did  not  know  where  he  was.  We  got  our  knowledge  as  we  went," 
Rowan  says. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  Spaniards  abandoned  Bayamo.  Garcia  entered  and 
established  himself  comfortably  in  that  famous  old  town.  A  day  earlier  (April 
27)  Rowan's  party  set  out  across  the  Sierra  Maestra;  on  the  28th,  pressing  on 
towards  the  northeast,  they  got  among  the  foot-hills;  the  last  day  of  the  month 
found  them  nearing  the  goal,  but  marching  along  a  trail  so  rough  that  they 
were  glad  to  camp  on  the  river  Buey,  "  to  swim,  and  sleep  in  hammocks." 

(On  the  other  side  of  the  w^orld  Dewey's  fleet  entered  Manila  Bay  that  night.) 

Only  about  twenty  miles  further  to  Bayamo;  and  so,  at  noon  on  "  Maniladay," 
May  1,  Rowan  and  his  companions  reached  the  outskirts  of  Bayamo.  They  saw 
the  people  who  had  been  exiled  from  the  city,  three  years  before,  rushing  in  to 
claim  their  own  again,  now  that  the  insurgents  were  established  there.  Bayamo 
had  formerly  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  now  perhaps  two  thousand.  It 
is  easy  to  realize  the  full  force  of  Rowan's  statement,  in  regard  to  this  remnant, 
that  the  present  inhabitants  are  "  all  insurgents  at  heart." 

The  Spanish  forts,  w^hen  he  arrived,  were  smouldering  ruins,  the  life  of  the 
city  beginning  again,  under  changed  conditions.  In  the  Bayamo  River,  a  third 
of  a  mile  wide  here,  women  were  standing  in  the  shallows  to  wash  their  clothing 
on  the  bowlders. 

The  horses  of  the  party  were  tied  opposite  a  Cuban  flag  that  distinguished 
Garcia's  headquarters.     Rowan  was  received  in  an  agreeable  office,  where  he 
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delivered  the  despatches  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  was  promptly 
invited  to  breakfast  with  the  general,  in  this  especially 
wasted  and  harried  portion  of  poor  Cuba.  There  was  a 
"long  talk,"  says  Rowan,  "and  despatches  passed  be- 
tween us.  At  five  o'clock  he  announced  that  he  had  his 
despatches  all  ready,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  start  north, 
as  he  wished  to  get  his  replies  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  possible.  He  detailed  General  Callazo, 
Colonel  Hernandez,  and  Dr.  Bieta,  an  expert  on  the  dis- 
eases of  that  section,  to  accompany  me." 

With  these  companions  Rowan  started  away  that  even- 
ing, crossing  Bayamo  River,  and  camping  near  the  Cauto 
River  before  midnight.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning 
they  took  up  the  march  again,  crossed  the  Cauto  (the 
largest  river  of  Cuba)  at  Cauto  el  Paso,  and  then  made 
their  way  through  tropical  jungle  and  over  meadow-land, 
until,  at  Las  Arenas,  they  went  into  camp  for  the  night. 
Near  Arenas  is  a  fortification  constructed  during  the 
ten  years'  war.  Next  morning  they  started  at  sunrise, 
and  reached  Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  outside  of  which 
ruined  town  they  met  a  force  of  Cubans,  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  encamped  near  a  place  called  Piedras. 
Rowan  inspected  the  fortifications,  and  studied  the  plan 
of  the  siege  by  which  Garcia  captured  the  town  in 
August,  1897,  and  on  passing  through  this  singularly 
misnamed  Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  discovered  that  not  a 
single  building  was  habitable  now —"the  whole  thing 
razed  to  the  ground  ";  and  this  he  speaks  of  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  insurgent  plan,  which  is  to  destroy  the 
towns.  The  Spanish  plan  is  not  less  definite— to  destroy 
the  country! 

A  long  ride— about  fifty-one  miles,  according  to  Callazo's 
computations— brought  Rowan  and  his  party  to  a  hill  call- 
ed Damanuecos,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  camped.  And 
now,  being  within  striking  distance  of  the  north  coast, 
they  devoted  a  day  to  preparations  for  the  voyage,  mak- 
ing sails  out  of  the  canopies  of  their  hammocks,  etc. 
Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  peak  early  the  following  day, 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  beautiful  view,  not  the  least 
characteristic  feature  in  the  landscape  being  an  enormous 
palm  forest  stretching  northward.  For  hours  their  course 
lay  through  this  stately  growth— through  brush,  where  the 
poisonous  guao-tree  gave  lasting  proof  of  its  presence; 
then  a  fortress  with  walls  of  coral  rock  was  passed;  and 
finally  they  came  to  the  coast  and  to  the  salinas  (salt- 
works). The  work  of  collecting  the  sea-water  in  kettles 
and  evaporating  it  to  obtain  a  supply  of  salt  for  the  Cu- 
ban forces  is  carried  on  by  offenders  in  the  army;  and  a 
very  good  form  of  punishment  it  is. 

Breakers  outside  the  capes  were  thundering  in  a  w^ay 
that  seemed  decidedly  unpleasant  when  one  listened  to 
them,  with  the  little  boat  much  too  small  to  hold  all  the 
party  in  full  view.  Even  when  the  weather  grew  calm 
enough  for  embarking,  it  was  necessary  to  send  Dr.  Bieta 
and  others  back  to  General  Garcia,  while  only  six  em- 
barked,—Lieutenant  Rowan,  General  Callazo,  Hernandez, 
his  chief  of  staff,  and  three  sailors.  After  passing  out  and 
laying  the  course  due  north  (this  brings  us  now  to  May  5) 
they  met  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  on  its  w^ay  to  Porto 
Rico.  By  a  piece  of  good  luck  the  party  in  the  little  life- 
boat overhauled  a  sponging-steamer  with  a  crew  of  thir- 
teen negroes,  who  carried  them  into  Nassau.  There  the 
American  consul  made  arrangements  for  sending  Rowan 
by  the  schooner  Fearless  to  Key  West,  at  which  place  he 
arrived  four  days  later. 

in. 

While  crossing  the  island  from  south  to  north  our  lieu- 
tenant (or,  to  give  him  the  title  to  which  he  has  been  ad- 


vanced, lieutenant-colonel)  felt  as  safe,  he  says,  as  though 
he  had  been  going  up  town  from  Franklin  Square  to  his 
hotel.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  place  this  sense  of  secu- 
rity to  the  credit  of  the  harmless  natives,  for  these  were 
few  and  far  between  in  the  portion  of  Cuba  that  he  visit- 
ed. In  fact,  that  whole  district  in  western  Santiago  which 
on  the  latest  map  appears  to  be  peppered  with  towns,  is 
really  to-day  almost  a  wilderness.  The  names  that  make 
such  a  showing  may  designate  a  single  plantation;  per- 
haps a  deserted  farmstead  or  a  ruin. 

The  impression  he  received  of  Garcia  and  his  men  was 
distinctly  favorable.  He  speaks  of  Garcia  as  a  man  of 
honor,  who  will  keep  his  agreement  made  with  this  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  ability  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  our  campaign 
is  not  accurately  measured  by  any  one  of  the  various 
estimates  of  the  number  of  men,  trained  and  inured  to 
Cuban  warfare,  that  he  commands. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 


OUR   BATTLE-CRY. 

Not  for  Revenge — albeit  Spain 
Destroyed  the  Maine — 
Not  for  her  islands, ^near  or  far, 
Wage  we  this  war. 
Nor  solely  for  poor  Cuba's  need 
Do  our  sons  bleed ; 

But  to  solve  questions  which  were  gray 
Ere  to  the  day 

She  opened  her  sad  eyes  !    For  w^e, 
Who  scarce  yet  see 
'Wisely  to  rule  ourselves,  are  set 
Where  ways  have  met, 
To  lead  the  waiting  nations  on! 
Not  for  our  own 

Land  now  are  battle-flags  unfurled. 
But  for  the  World. 

Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 


THE   PARIS   EXPOSITION   OF  1900. 

BY  EDWIN    LORD   WEEKS. 

Few  events  of  late  years  have  moved  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, the  public  of  f^tes  and  exhibitions,  of  the  Concours 
Hi'ppique  and  the  Vernissage,  more  than  the  long-threat- 
ened and  as  often  deferred  demolition  of  the  Palais  d'ln- 
dustrie.  It  was  not  alone  the  art  world,  but  the  world  of 
fashion  and  of  high  bohemia,  and  of  many  other  coteries 
which  touch  their  borders,  that  looked  forward  to  the 
dawai  of  the  Vernissage,  that  annual  fete  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  career  to  so  many,  or  the  resurrection  of 
long  buried  and  half-forgotten  reputations,  and  which  was 
quite  as  often  the  occasion  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
chagrin  to  others  whose  sun  had  not  yet  risen  or  had  irre- 
vocably set.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  var- 
nishing-days or  private  views  of  other  art  centres  can  hard- 
ly realize  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  this  event  in  Paris, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  never-failing  regularity  of  its  recur- 
rence and  the  deadly  similarity  of  one  Vernissage  to  an- 
other, it  has  become  as  much  of  a  national  institution  as  the 
Fourteenth  of  July  or  the  Grand  Prix.  Whoever  has  lived 
through  a  long  succession  of  them,  although  they  all 
have  a  tendency  to  recede  and  merge  one  into  the  other 


as  the  years  go  by,  will  not  easily  forget  how  much  the 
weather  had  to  do  with  his  or  her  impressions  on  the  fate- 
ful day,  when  driven  down  or  across  the  Champs  Elysees 
to  the  crowded  portal;  for  if  the  morning  dawned  cold  and 
gray  or  stormy,  the  pictures  looked  their  very  worst  under 
the  bleak  \msparing  light,  the  spring  toilets  and  the  mar- 
vellous creations  of  modistes  were  hidden  under  lurs 
and  wraps,  and  those  who  had  engaged  tables  in  the  open 
air  at  Le  Doyen's  for  lunch  were  fain  to  envy  the  more 
prudent  who  had  secured  places  at  the  buffet  in  the  Sculp- 
ture Court,  where,  although  they  were  compelled  to  fight 
for  each  dish,  and  the  distracted"^  waiters  were  often  inter- 
cepted and  robbed  by  hungry  privateers  from  other  tables, 
they  were  at  least  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. With  all  its  imperfections  and  shortcomings,  what 
could  have  been  more  impressive  than  the  vastness  of  the 
great  court,  where  the  white  sculpture  gleamed  among 
palm  fronds  lifted  high  above  the  insolent  competition 
of  violet  and  orange  and  scarlet  hats  and  sleeves  and 
flowers, and  the  fresh  tints  of  living  faces?  For  no  one  but 
a  novice  or  an  aesthetic  enthusiast  could  fix  his  attention 
on  painted  canvas  or  graven  image  when  seen  across  a 
foreground  like  a  restless  kaleidoscope  of  life  and  color, 
where  aesthetic  clowns  in  eccentric  costumes  had  their 
brief  hour  of  success,  as  well  as  the  reigning  beauties  of 
either  world,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day,w^ho  all  held 
court  at  the  Vernissage  of  the  old  Salon.  Tiiese  and  many 
other  memories— reminiscences  of  the  grand  pageants  of  the 
last  exposition,  and  of  the  gala-days  of  the  Concours  Hip- 
pique — clustered  about  the  Palais  d'Industrie;  and  when 
it  w^as  realized  that  the  neighboring  **  Garden  of  Paris  " 
w^as  also  doomed  to  destruction,  and  its  chestnut  bowers 
uprooted,  not  even  the  promise  of  a  more  sumptuous 
and  enduring  palace  of  art — not  only  one,  but  two  of  them 
— and  a  spectacular  bridge  besides,  added  to  the  prospect 
of  a  still  more  seductive  Garden  of  Eden  in  some  vague 
"elsewhere,"  could  console  the  aesthetic  and  the  more 
frivolous  coteries  of  Paris  for  their  present  deprivations. 
The  gradual  dismantling  and  destruction  of  the  vast  extent 
of  glass  roof  as  it  went  on  during  the  bleak  winter  months 
were  not  a  cheerful  sight,  and  people  were  fain  to  hurry 
past  or  to  look  the  other  way.  Now  all  that  remains  is 
the  great  entrance  arch,  boarded  up  to  its  apex,  where  so 
many  joyous  crowds  have  gathered,  and  a  small  section 
of  the  adjoining  walls. 

For  months  past  the  entire  enclosure,  reaching  from  the 
solitary  portal  on  the  Champs  felysees  down  to  the  Seine, 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  high  board  wall,  tinted  pale 
green,  and  panelled  off  by  arches  of  trellis-work,  which  is 
far  from  unsightly  when  half  hidden  by  flickering  tree 
shadows.  Behind  this  barrier  all  the  work  on  the  new  pal- 
aces, and  the  broad  avenue  which  will  separate  them,  has 
been  going  on,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  stone  columns 
of  the  greater  edifice  have  begun  to  overtop  the  wall.  But 
the  whole  enclosed  space  is  still  a  wilderness  of  stone,  like 
a  vast  quarry  interspersed  with  shanties,  and  bisected  by 
the  tracks  of  a  light  railway,  along  which  the  material  is 
carried.  The  forlorn  remnant  of  the  old  palace,  which, 
like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre,  masks  the  scene  of  action, 
together  with  il^s  flanking  walls,  will  disappear  at  once 
wiien  the  new  spectacle  is  ready  for  the  impatient  public. 
A  new  avenue  will  extend  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  but 
not  quite  at  right  angles  with  it,  between  the  tw^o  new 
palaces,  terminating  at  the  magnificent  bridge  Alexander 
III.,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Russian 
Emperor  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  and  which  will  connect 
this  section  with  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides — in  short, 
an  entire  new  quarter  is  now  under  construction.  The 
Grand  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts  will  take  up  nearly  all  the 
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right  side  of  the  avenue, from  one  end  nearly  to  the  other. 
Three  different  architects— M.  Deghiiie,  M.  Thomas,  and 
M.Louvet — have  each  been  commissioned  to  design  a  wing 
of  tlie  building,  all  working  under  the  general  direction 
of  M.  Girault.  In  the  portion  designed  by  M.  Thomas, 
the  rear  of  the  edifice,  which  will  be  in  a  measure  com- 
plete in  itself,  with  a  grand  entrance  on  the  Avenue  d'An- 
tin,  the  individual  talent  of  the  architect  will  be  allowed 
full  play,  although  his  conception,  like  those  of  his  con- 
freres, must  harmonize  with  the  general  plan.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  tlie  official  architect  of  the  Palais 
dTndustrie,  and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  likeness  to  the 
old  landmark  will  be  perpetuated  in  this  part  of  the  new 
building,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Palais  Thomas. 
The  central  porch,  facing  the  Avenue  d'Antin,will  resem- 
ble in  some  measure,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Palais  dTndustrie.  As  on  the 
front  of  the  palace  facing  the  new  avenue,  arcades  of 
twin  Ionic  columns  will  extend  on  either  side  the  en- 
trance, and  this  rear  portion  will  reach  from  the  Quai  de 
la  Conference  to  the  prolongation  of  Ihe  Rue  Jean  Goujon. 
Above  the  central  portal  the  sky-line  is  broken  by  the 
central  dome,  and  the  ranges  of  twin  columns  on  each 
side  will  support  the  projection  of  the  roof,  which  will 
form  a  broad  strip  of  "bandeau" — to  use  the  technical 
term  employed  here— thus  giving  a  logical  reason  for  the 
presence  of  the  colonnade.  This  upper  bandeau  will  be 
surmounted  by  a  light  balustrade,  and  the  somewhat  level 
outline  will  be  relieved  by  a  series  of  sculptural  vases 
placed  at  intervals,  which,  together  with  the  occasional 
statues  or  bronze  groups, will  sufficiently  vary  its  monot- 
ony. Upon  entering  the  building  from  the  Avenue  d'Antin, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  avast  elliptical  hall, beneath  the 
flattened  dome  seen  from  without,  and  this  spacious  ro- 
tunda will,  it  is  expected,  be  flooded  with  light,  as  one 
great  object  of  the  director-in-chief  has  been  to  get  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible  into  the  building,  and  to  allow 
as  many  openings  as  are  consistent  with  its  architectural 
beauty  when  viewed  from  the  outside.  The  decorations 
of  this  inner  court  will  be  sober  and  subdued  in  color, 
after  the  style  of  those  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  as  it  is  felt  that  too  violent  oppositions  of  color 
might  have  a  crude  effect  wiien  seen  under  such  intense 
light.  This  entrance  hall  will  be  surrounded  by  stairways 
giving  access  to  the  two  long  exhibition  galleries  on  either 
side.  The  interior  of  the  Palais  Thomas  will  be  decorated 
in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  which  is  now  considered  simpler  and  in  bet- 
ter taste  than  the  style  which  immediately  preceded  it. 
At  each  end  of  the  Palais  Thomas  there  will  be  a  low 
entrance  under  the  basement,  by  which  horses  and  other 
animals  to  be  exhibited  in  the  different  competitions  may 
enter, and  the  stables  placed  on  the  ground-floor  will  be  so 
contrived  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  dampness;  a  thick 
platform  or  construction  of  cement  will  be  laid  under  the 
flooring;  for,  as  heretofore,  the  Concours  Hippique  and 
the  cattle  shows  will  take  place  immediately  before  the 
Salon.  All  the  exterior  decoration  of  this  rear  portion  of 
the  edifice  will  be  quiet  and  sober  in  general  effect,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  not  compete  in  magnificence  with  the 
principal  facade  opening  on  the  new  avenue. 

The  great  square  portico  of  the  grand  entrance,  deeply 
recessed  behind  its  Ionic  columns,  will  open  into  a  hall  of 
vast  dimensions,  extending  from  the  inner  arch  of  the  en- 
trance back  to  the  division  fronting  on  the  Avenue  d'Antin 
(or  Palais  Thomas),  reaching  upward  to  the  summit  of  the 
broad  central  dome.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  edifice,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  deco- 


rated in  a  style  worthy  of  its  noble  proportions.  A  broad 
gallery  ten  metres  in  width  will  surround  this  space, 
whicli  may  be  utilized  as  a  "  promenoir  "  or  for  special 
exhibitions  when  needed,  or,  again,  for  tribunes  or  boxes 
during  the  Concours  Hippique  and  on  similar  occasions. 
A  monumental  stairway,  of  exceptional  size  and  sumptu- 
ously decorated,  will  lead  to  a  great  tribune  or  balcony 
which  w^ill  command  a  view  of  the  whole  interior,  and 
this  stairway,  it  is  expected,  will  be  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  As  in  the  old  Palais  dTndustrie,  a  long  gal- 
lery will  unite  exteriorly  the  whole  series  of  exhibition- 
rooms,  so  that  one  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  series 
to  the  other  without  entering  the  rooms.  The  chief  fea- 
ture in  that  portion  of  the  building  designed  by  M.  Louvet 
will  be  the  great  hall  where  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
exposition  of  1900  will  take  place,  and  which  will  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  sovereigns,  the  distribution  of  recom- 
penses, and  on  other  state  occasions.  After  the  close  of 
the  exposition  it  will  be  utilized  for  festivals  and  con- 
certs. It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  fur- 
ther or  more  authentic  details  in  regard  to  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  edifice,  as  nothing  definite  beyond  their 
general  character  has  yet  been  decided.  The  frieze  of 
this  "  modern  Parthenon  "  is  to  be  a  work  of  art  of  the 
most  modern  character,  and  the  motive  is  to  be  the  "  His- 
tory of  Art  through  all  the  Ages,"  after  the  cartoon  of 
M.  Joseph  Blanc,  of  the  Institute.  The  material  will  be  a 
new  kind  of  "ceramic,"  known  as  "  gres  cerame,"  to  be 
cast  at  the  national  manufactory  of  Sevres,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Baumgart. 

An  oversight  frequently  committed  by  architects  is  to 
design  a  building  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
site  it  will  occupy  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  build- 
ings or  other  objects,  which  may  modify  its  effect  in  some 
measure.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  group  of 
buildings  forming  the  new  quarter,  as  it  is  now  called,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  harmony  of  the  whole  conception. 

The  smaller  palace  of  fine  arts,  known  as  the  Palais 
Girault,  after  the  name  of  its  architect,  will  face  the 
larger  one  across  the  avenue,  but  will  be  so  different  in 
its  style  and  character  as  to  suggest  no  comparison  with 
it.  The  central  dome,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure, will 
be  higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  greater  edifice; 
the  pavilions  at  either  end  of  the  principal  fagade  will  be 
terminated  by  semicircular  bays,whicli  will  harmonize  in 
form  with  the  two  circular  pavilions  on  the  rear  eleva- 
tion; and  the  front  on  the  avenue  will  present  a  row  of 
single  columns  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  porch  which, 
almost  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  wall,  offer  only  the 
suggestion  of  a  colonnade.  Although  the  ground  plan  of 
this  edifice  is  an  irregular  polygon,  thuy  presenting  greater 
difficulties  in  obtaining  an  agreeable  result,  it  is  said  that 
M.  Girault's  design — which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Concours— has  scarcely  been  modified,  even  in  its  slightest 
details,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  public 
monuments. 

Less  majestic  and  imposing  than  the  greater  palace 
across  the  avenue,  it  will  form  a  valuable  pendant  by  rea- 
son of  its  somewhat  gayer  and  lighter  aspect.  On  enter- 
ing the  central  portal  by  a  series  of  twenty  steps,  we 
come  at  once  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  circular  in  form, 
and  immediately  under  the  dome.  Qn  either  hand  extend 
two  long  exhibition-halls,  lighted  by  window^s  placed  be- 
tween the  exterior  columns,  and  by  occasional  sky-lights. 

An  iimer  series  of  galleries  will  be  lighted  only  from 
above,  while  the  centre  of  the  building  will  be  treated  as 
a  garden,  bordered  by  a  semicircular  colonnade  which  will 


do  duty  as  a  covered  promenade.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Palais  Girault  shall  be  dedicated,  during  the  coming 
exposition,  to  retrospective  art,  while  its  greater  neighbor 
will  be  reserved  for  art  in  its  more  modern  manifestations. 

Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lighting  of  these 
galleries,  by  the  architect,  who  has  visited  the  principal 
museums  and  galleries  of  Europe,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  treasures  of  art  which  will  be  gathered  here  will  be 
seen  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  also  in- 
tended that  this  building  shall  contain  many  of  the  works 
by  modern  artists  which  are  annually  acquired  by  the 
municipal  council,  and  which,  for  want  of  proper  space, 
have  often  been  stored  in  unsuitable  places  and  allowed 
to  deteriorate. 

The  bridge  which  is  to  unite  the  new  quarter  with 
the  old,  and  connect  the  avenue  with  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  will  traverse  the  Seine  at  a  slight  angle  by 
a  single  arch,  and  is  to  be  a  little  over  one  hundred 
metres  in  length  by  forty  in  width.  The  engineers,  M. 
Resal  and  M.  Alby^  whose  task  it  has  been  to  attend  to 
the  technical  and  scientific  part  of  the  structure,  have 
worked  in  concert  with  the  architects,  MM.  Cassien-Ber- 
nard  and  Cousin,  who  have  been  occupied  solely  with  the 
decorative  and  architectural  features  of  the  monument, 
and  who  have  labored  to  harmonize  the  general  lines  by  a 
judicious  use  of  stone  and  bronze,  with  the  object  of  com- 
bining grace  and  beaut}^  with  its  strength. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  work  crowds  gathered  to 
gaze  down  at  the  mysterious  rows  of  caissons,  or  chambers, 
which  resembled  nothing  so  ttiuch  as  iron  boilers  standing 
on  end.  Inside  these  chambers,  which  afforded  commu- 
nication with  the  tunnel  beneath  the  river,  the  work  of 
constructing  the  foundations  was  carried  on.  This  sys- 
tem, new  here,  was  first  employed  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  therefore  more  familiar  at  home  than  abroad.  They 
have  since  been  removed,  as  the  sub-fluvial  part  of  the 
enterprise  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  four  tall  monuments,  or  "pylones,"  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entrances  at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  will 
add  much  to  its  originality  as  a  landmark.  They  will  each 
be  seventeen  metres  in  height,  or  twenty-two  including  the 
bronze  groups  representing  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce, 
and  Industry  placed  on  their  summits.  Supplementary 
shafts,  or  semipyramidal  obelisks  of  stone,  bronze  groups, 
and  tall  clusters  of  lamps  wrought  in  metal  will  be 
grouped  near  their  bases.  A  double  line  of  bronze  lamps 
or  lanterns  will  be  carried  across  the  bridge,  and  the  se- 
verity of  its  lines  will  be  further  modified  by  masses  of 
sculpture  placed  in  the  middle,  or  highest  point,  of  the 
curve,  and  by  the  light  balustrades.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  treat  the  steel  frame- work  of  the  bridge  in 
such  a  way  as  to  soften,  as  far  as  possible,  its  severe  and 
rigid  lines,  and  these  decorative  accessories  are  expected 
to  fulfil  this  mission. 

However  much  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Palais 
dTndustrie,  with  all  its  associations,  may  be  regretted, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  group  of  monu- 
ments, when  completed,  will  more  than  compensate  for 
its  loss. 

The  two  stately  palaces  are  intended  not  for  the  exposi- 
tion only,  but  to  stand  for  all  time — the  broad  avenue 
between  them,  the  bridge  flanked  by  its  towering  monu- 
ments with  their  triumphal  bronze  groups,  and  the  gilded 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  fagade  be- 
yond the  Esplanade,  w- hich  has  never  before  had  its  full 
value  as  an  architectural  feature  of  the  city,  and  which 
will  close  in  the  distance,  will  together  constitute  a  vista 
unsurpassed  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  in  all  Europe. 
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I.— THE   DAWN  OF  A   WEDDING-JOURNEY. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  were  prosperous 
and  happy  dwellers  in  a  suburb  of  one  of  our 
hirge  towns.  Fortune  had  favored  them  in 
many  ways — in  health  and  in  a  good  average 
happiness.  They  hjid  reached  early  nud<lle  age,  and  their 
dauLditer  Kate,  their  only  child,  had  grown  up  to  be  a 
l)eautiful  and  good  young  woman,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  young  lawyer— Rodney  Bringhurst  by 
name — in  every  way  w^orthy  of  her. 

Hector  Archibald  was  a  little  man,  with  small  bright 
eyes,  and  hair  slightly  touched  with  gra}^  and  very  much 
inclined  to  curl.  His  disposition  was  lively.  He  had  a 
strong  liking  for  cheerful  occurrences,  and  was  always 
willing  fo  do  his  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  such  events. 
>^(>velty  had  a  charm  for  him.  tie  was  not  bound  by 
precedence  and  tradition,  and  if  he  had  found  himself 
at  a  dinner  which  began  with  coffee  and  ended  with  oys- 
ters on  the  half-shell,  he  would  have  given  the  unusual  meal 
a  most  animated  consideration,  although  he  might  have 
utterly  withheld  any  sul)sequent  approbation.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  he  revolved  in  an  orbit  where  one  might  id  ways 
be  able  to  find  him,  were  the  proper  calculations  made. 
But  if  any  one  drew  a  tangent  for  him,  and  its  direction 
seemed  suitable  and  interesting,  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  fly  off  upon  it. 

The  disposition  of  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  was  different. 
She  was  born  to  be  guided  by  customs,  fashions,  and 
forms.  She  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  a  married  woman 
to  make  her  home  happy,  and  slie  did  it.  But  she  also 
believed  that  in  the  best  domestic  circles  there  were  rules 
and  usages  foi-  domestic  happiness  which  would  ai)ply  to 
(^very  domestic  condition  and  contingency.  It  frequently 
troubled  her,  however,  to  find  that  certain  customs,  forms, 
or  usaires  of  domestic  society  had  changed,  and  being  of  a 
conservative  turn  of  mind,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  ada[)t 
herself  to  these  changes.  But,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  idea 
that  what  was  done  by  people  she  loved  and  people  she 
r('spect<;d  ought  also  to  be  done  by  her,  she  earnestly  strove 
to  tit  herself  to  new  conditions,  especially  when  she  saw 
that  by  not  doinir  so  she  would  be  out  of  touch  with  her 
f.imily  and  her  fiiends. 

Now  of  course  the  wedding  of  their  daughter  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  seemed  of  real  importance  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  for  this  all  preparations  and 
pluis  had  been  agreed  upon  and  made  with  great  good- 
will and  harmony,  excepting  one  thing,  and  that  was  the 
wf^ddiug-trip.  Strange  to  say,  the  young  people  did  not 
wish  to  take  a  wedding-trip.  They  believed  that  this 
old  fashioned  custom  was  unnecessaiy,  troublesome,  com- 
monplace, and  stupid.     In  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
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the  Archibald  mansion,  and  in  the  beautiful  surrounding 
country,  they  had  loved  each  other  as  lovers,  and  among 
these  scenes  they  wished  to  begin  to  lov^e  each  other  as  a 
married  couple.  Why  should  such  distasteful  and  un- 
pleasant ingredients  as  railroad  cars,  steandjoats,  and  ho- 
tels be  dashed  into  the  pleasing  ndxture  of  their  new 
lives?  It  had  been  arranged  that  for  a  year  or  two,  at 
least,  they  should  live  in  Kate's  dear  old  home,  and  why 
should  they  not  immediately  begin  that  life  theie? 

Mr.  Aichibald  did  not  favor  this  plan,  and  his  wife  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  A  wedding  without  a  wedding- 
trip  ought  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"During  the  honey-moon  a  young  couple  should  live 
for  each  other,  with  each  other,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  which  should  not  be 
rudely  trampled  upon,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald. 

As  Mrs.  Archibald  cherished  a  belief  that  she  ought  to 
conform  her  ideas  to  the  domestic  customs  of  tlie  d:iy,  her 
daughter  Kite  cherished  the  belief  that  the  domestic  cus- 
toms of  the  day  ought  to  conform  themselves  to  her  ideas. 

"Of  course  we  should  like  to  be  alone  in  the  honey- 
moon," she  exclaimed.  "We  don't  object  to  that;  and  if 
there  must  be  a  wedding-journey,  you  and  father  can  take 
it  and  we  will  stay  here.  *  Here  are  servants,  books,  things 
to  eat.  and  everything  our  hearts  can  desire,  and  here  we 
would  really  feel  as  if  we  w^ere  beginning  life  as  man  and 
wife.  As  for  you  two,  you  both  need  a  vacation,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  perfectly  appropriate  and  more  de- 
lightfid  to  everybody  than  that  you  should  take  our  wed- 
ding-trip. We  don't  want  it;  we  will  make  it  a  present 
to  you.  Go,  take  it  and  be  liappy,  and  leave  us  here  to  be 
happy. ^  People  ha,ve  done  this  sort  of  thing  before,  so 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  wild  and  unheard  of." 

Mr.  Ai'chil)ald  welcomed  this  plan  with  open  arms,  and 
huuged  it  and  his  daughter  to  Ids  breast.  It  suited  him 
admirably,  and  he  dechired  that  all  business  and  engage- 
ments of  every  kind  should  be  S(4,  asid(%  an<l  that  "he 
would  be  ready  to  start  on  the  wedding-journey  with  Mrs. 
Archibald  the  moment  the  ceremony  should  be'completed. 

"  You  will  wait  until  the  reception  is  over,  father?" 
said  Ivate,  laughing. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  will  w^ait  for  that." 

But  this  novel  proposition  sent  a  chill  through  every 
fibre  of  Mrs.  Archil)akrs  jdiysical  organism.  At  first  she 
did  not  exactly  comprehend  it,  but  wjien  she  did,  the  chills 
increased.  When  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little  she 
began  to  make  ol)jections.  This  was  easy  enough,  for 
they  crowMled  into  her  mind  like  sheep  into  a  pen;  but 
every  ol)jection,  as  she  brought  it  forth,  was  ruthlessly 
set  aside  or  crushed  to  earth  by  her  daughter  or  her  hus- 
band, assisted  by  her  expectant  son-in-law,  of  whom  she 


declared  she  never  would  have  believed  such  a  thing  had 
she  been  told  it. 

The  discussion  ended,  of  course,  by  Mrs.  Archibald 
agreeing  to  go  on  this  absurd  wedding -Jjourney.  But  the 
good  lady's  mental  troubles  were  not  over  when  she  had 
given  her  consent.  As  this  scheme  had  been  devised  by 
those  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  as  it  was  certain,  these 
deroest  persons  assured  her,  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  people  of  advanced  thought— at  least  of  tho.se  whose 
thought  had  advanced  far  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of 
consideration— she  felt  that  in  takifig  part  in  this  scheme 
she  ought  to  do  it  honestly  and  with  her  whole  heart;  and 
at  lier  time  of  life,  to  act  as  a  proxy  for  a  young  bride  by 
taking  a  wedding  -  journey  in  that  young  bride's  place 
was  a  very  difiicidt  thing  for  Mrs.  Archibald  to  do  hon- 
estly and  with  her  whole  heart.  But  she  woidd  try  to  do 
it.  Whatever  else  happened,  her  family  must  be  kept 
happy,  and  it  should  never  be  said  (^f  her  that  she  hung 
like  a  nnllstone  around  the  combined  neck  of  that  fam- 
ily when  it  was  unitedly  climbing  toward  altitudes  of 
felicity,  which,  although  she  was  not  able  to  discern  them, 
must  exist,  since  that  fact  had  been  so  earnestly  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Archibald,  Kate,  and  Kodney  Bringhurst. 

Thus  was  this  exceptional  hymeneal  performance  de- 
cided upon.  x\t  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
June,  the  marriage  service  w^as  performed.  At  noon  the 
guests  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  at  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  departed  on  the 
wedding-trip,  leaving  behind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bringhurst  at 
home  with  each  other,  and  "  not  at  home"  to  the  world. 

IL— ENTER  MARGERY. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  arrived  at  a  family  hotel  in  the 
capital  of  their  State.  Where  they  should  go  from  there 
had  not  been  decided  upon.  Nothing  in  regard  to  their 
wedding-journey  had  been  decided  upon  except  that  they 
were  to  return  to  their  home  on  the  6th  of  July  of  that 
year,  and  not  before.  It  would  have  been  impossible, 
with  their  minds  fiiled  with  bridal  arrangements,  for 
them  to  make  plans  for  their  journey.  But  at  this  first 
stopping-place,  where  they  were  fiee  from  all  responsi- 
bility and  interruptions,  they  could,  at  their  leisure,  de- 
cide wliere  they  should  go,  how  they  should  go,  and  what 
they  should  do  when  they  got  there. 

After  the  unrest  and  turmoil  of  their  own  home  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  quiet  and  repose  of  this  city  hotel 
were  delightful.  That  evening  they  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  after  the  performance  they  had  a  little  supper  at  a 
restaurafit. 

"People  may  not  think  we  are  a  newly  married  pair," 
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said  Mr.  Archibald,  as  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for 
his  wife,  "  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  tliey  may  see  we 
know  how  to  enjoy  ourselves  quite  as  much  as  if  we 
w^ere." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Archibald  procured  a  number 
of  railroad  maps,  time-tables,  circulars  of  steamboat  ex- 
cursions, advertisements  of  mountain  retreats  and  sea- 
side resorts,  and  he  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  study  these, 
and  to  decide  upon  a  destination  and  a  route.  After  an 
hour  or  two  of  indeterminate  examination  Mr.  Archibald 
declared  liimself  a  little  tired,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  take  a  lecess  from  their  labors  and  go  and  call 
upon  their  old  friends  the  Stanley  Dearborns. 

"People  on  wedding-tours  do  not  make  calls,"  said  Mrs. 
Archibald. 

"That  may  be  true,"  said  her  husband,  "  in  ordinar}^ 
cases;  and  although  I  do  not  care  to  announce  to  every- 
body the  peculiarities  of  the  expedition  which  we  have 
undertaken,  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  telling  the  Stanley 
Dearborns  all  about  it.  Stanley  himself  would  not  ap- 
preciate it;  he  would  consider  it  absurd;  but  then  he  is 
not  at  home  at  this  time  of  day,  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  is  just 
the  woman  to  enjoy  a  reform  movement  of  this  sort.  Be- 
sides, she  is  full  of  ideas  about  everything,  and  she  may 
propose  some  good  place  for  us  to  go  to." 

Mrs.  Dearborn  was  at  home,  and  vci  y  glad  to  see  tlie 
Archibalds,  She  was  a  woman  whose  soul  was  in  touch 
with  the  higher  education  of  w^omen — with  female  suf- 
frage, the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  mind  wherever 
it  might  be  found,  and  of  progress  generally.  She  was  a 
member  of  many  societies,  belonged  to  committees  with- 
out end,  wrote  reports  and  minutes  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  was  one  of  that  ever-increasing  class  of  good  people 
who  continually  w^alk  forward  in  order  that  their  weight 
may  help  the  world  to  turn  over. 

In  spite  of  her  principles  and  the  advanced  position  of 
her  thought,  Mrs.  Dearborn  actually  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  laughed  heartily  when  she  learned  whatsoit  of 
a  journey  the  Archibalds  were  taking.  In  this  merriment 
Mr.  Archibald  joined  with  great  glee. 

"Ever  since  I  left  home,"  he  said.  "I  have  wanted  to 
have  a  chance  for  a  good  laugli  at  this  trip  of  ours.  It  is 
the  most  delightful  joke  I  have  ever  known." 

Mrs.  Archibald  could  not  help  smiling,  but  her  brow 
was  clouded.  "  If  this  expedition  is  merely  a  joke,"  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  undertaken  it;  but 
if  it  is  an  earnest  assertion  of  our  belief  that  there  shoidd 
be  a  change  in  the  customs  of  society,  then  I  think  w^e 
should  take  it  seriously,  and  I  see  nothing  to  laugh 
at." 

"My  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mrs,  Dearborn,  "we  can  be 
good  and  glad  at  the  same  time;  and  that  is  what  I  am,  I 
am  sure.  What  you  are  doing  is  the  initiation  of  one  of 
the  most  worthy  reforms  of  the  day,  and  if  it  should  have 
an  effect  in  breaking  up  that  wretched  custom  of  the 
bridal  tramp,  which  is  considered  so  necessary  in  this 
country,  society  should  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  But 
it  is  funny,  for  all  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  woman  who 
dared  to  go  without  crinoline  was  very  funn}?-,  and  when 
I  heard  of  a  hospital  for  cats  I  could  not  help  laughing; 
but  I  believed  in  it,  and  worked  for  it.  And  now  where 
are  you  going?" 

"That  is  what  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about,"  said 
Mr.  Archibald;  and  for  half  an  hour  they  talked  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  decided  that  the  moun- 
tains weie  better  than  the  sea  or  than  a  quiet  lowland 
nook;  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  strongly  recommended  Sadler's, 
where  she  and  her  husband  had  spent  a  part  of  a  summer 
a  few  3^ears  before. 

"AVe  camped  out,"  said  she,  "and  had  a  fine  time. 
You  can  camp  out  at  Sadler's  more  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily than  anywiiere  else  in  the  world." 

Camping  suited  Mr.  Archibald  admirably,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  his  wife  said  she  might  like  it  very  well. 

"  If  people  are  going  to  laugh  at  us,"  she  said,"  wiien 
they  find  out  we  are  on  a  wedding-journey — and  tliey  will 
be  sure  to  find  it  out  in  some  way  or  other — I  think  the 
fewer  people  we  mingle  with  the  better.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  like  camping  altogether,  but  I  know  it  is  healthful, 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  get  used  to  it.  It  would  be 
dreadfully  lonely  for  just  Mr.  Archibald  and  me,  but  I 
suppose  we  can  take  some  one  with  us  to  guide  and 
cook." 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Dearborn,  "if  you  are 
at  Sadler's,  you  can  go  into  any  sort  of  camp  you  please. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  Sadler's.  Sadler  is  a  man  of 
progress.  His  hotel  or  inn  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
forest  country,  and  away  from  all  the  centres  of  resort. 
He  calls  his  place  the  terminal  link  of  public  travel  in 
that  direction.  When  you  leave  him  you  travel  privately 
in  any  way  you  like.  He  has  established  what  he  has 
named  a  bureau  of  camping,  and  he  furnishes  his  patrons 
with  any  sort  of  a  camp  they  may  desire.  If  the  party  is 
few  in  number  and  of  a  timid  disposition,  they  can  have  a 
camp  within  shouting  distance  of  his  house.  If  they  are 
brave  and  adventurous,  he  will  send  them  out  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  If  they  like  water,  he  locates  them 
by  the  shores  of  a  lake.  If  climbing  is  their  passion,  he 
puts  them  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Those  who  want  to 
iiunt  can  do  so,  and  those  who  dislike  fire-arms  are  placed 
in  a  camp  where  the  popping  of  guns  is  never  heard.  He 
provides  tents,  guides,  provisions,  and  even  dangers  and 
sensations." 

"  Safety  is  what  I  w^ant,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Archibald. 

' '  And  that  he  furnishes,"  said  the  other,  "for those  who 
desire  it." 

' '  Sadler  is  the  man  for  me  1"  cried  Mr.  Archibald.  ' '  We 
will  go  to  him,  look  over  his  list  of  camps,  and  select  one 
to  suit  us." 

"By -the- way,"  said  Mrs.  Dearborn,  "a  thought  has 
struck  me.  How  would  you  like  to  take  Margery  with 
you?" 

"Margery!" exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald.  "That  delight- 
ful little  girl  wiiom  I  taught  to  ride  a  tricycle  when  you 
were  visiting  us?     I  would  like  it  ever  so  much." 

It  struck  Mrs.  Archibald  that  people  on  bridal  trips  did 
not  generally  take  children  or  young  girls  with  them,  but 
it  also  struck  her  that  if  they  were  going  into  camp  it 
might  be  pleasant  and  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  her 
to  have  some  one  of  her  own  sex  with  her;  but  she  had  no 
time  to  formulate  these  advantages  in  her  mind  before 
Mrs.  Dearborn  explained  herself  in  full. 

"  Since  Mr.  Dearborn  and  I  came  home  from  Sadler's," 
she  said,  "Margery  has  been  perfectly  wild  to  go  there, 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  bud  in  the  squares  she 


began  to  talk  about  it.  We  saw  no  possible  chance  of  her 
going  there,  for  her  father  is  too  busy  to  leave  home  for 
any  length  of  time  this  season,  and  I  cannot  go  to  the 
mountains  this  year,  for  I  must  visit  my  sister,  who  is  not 
well,  and  there  are  three  summer  conventions  that  I  am 
obliged  to  attend.  But  if  you  could  take  her  with  you,  I 
do  not  believe  she  w^ould  trouble  you  in  the  least,  and  you 
WM)uld  give  her  the  greatest  of  pleasures;  and,  to  speak 
practically,  which  I  think  w^e  always  ought  to  do,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  things  are 
always  proportionately  cheaper  for  three  people  in  a  camp 
than  for  two." 

A  great  many  advantages  of  female  companionship 
now  began  to  creep  into  Mrs.  Archibald's  mind:  if  her 
husband  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  out  and  hunt  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  torch;  if  there  should  be  thunder- 
storms, and  he  away  with  the  guide;  if  he  should  want  to 
go  off  and  talk  to  Indians  ov  trappers,  and  he  always  did 
w^ant  to  go  off  and  talk  to  people  of  every  class — it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  even  Margery  Dearborn  with  her. 
So  she  consented  with  great  good -will  to  her  friend's 
proposition,  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  was  much  pleased  and 
thankful. 

"Margery  is  a  true  creature  of  impulse,"  she  said;  "  that 
is  really  her  predominating  characteristic,  and  she  will 
want  to  bound  to  the  ceiling  wiien  slie  hears  she  is  to  go 
to  Sadler's.  She  is  not  at  home  now,  but  she  will  be  in 
very  soon.     You  must  take  luncheon  with  us." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  Margery  Dearborn 
came  home.  She  was  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  Archi- 
balds, whom  she  remembered  as  the  kindest  of  people; 
and  wiien  she  heard  they  were  going  to  take  her  to  Sad- 
ler's, she  gave  a  scream  of  delight  and  threw  herself  upon 
Mrs.  Archibald's  neck. 

"You  are  an  angel."  she  cried,  "an  angel  of  blessed- 
ness, my  dear  Aunt  Harriet!  Don't  you  remember,  I  used 
to  call  you  that?  Won't  you  let  me  call  you  so  still?"  And 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  rushed  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, with  outstretched  hands.  "Dear  Uncle  Archibald, 
you  are  just  as  good  as  ever,  I  see.  You  know,  I  wouldn't 
call  you  Uncle  Hector,  because  hectoring  meant  scolding, 
wiiich  never  liad  anything  to  do  with  you.  Sadler's!  Oh, 
when  do  w^e  start?" 

"  To-morrow  is  Saturday,"  replied  Mr.  Archibald,  "  and 
we  must  get  together  some  tilings  w^e  will  need  for  camp 
life,  and  we  can  start  on  Monday." 

When  the  visitors  were  left  to  themselves  for  a  few 
moments,  Mr.  Archibald  said  to  his  wife:  "  Harriet,  I  am 
astounded.  This  girl  wiio  used  to  ride  bareback  and  jump 
over  fences  is  a  young  lady  now,  and  a  handsome  one, 
too.  She  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the  girl  I  agreed 
to  take  with  us." 

"  Mr.  Archibald,"  said  his  wife,  "you  never  can  re- 
member that  in  this  world  people  of  all  ages  grow  older. 
She  was  fourteen  wiien  she  was  visiting  us,  and  that  was 
four  years  ago,  so  of  course  she  is  a  young  lady." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  feel  that  I  am  growing 
any  older,  and  I  don't  see  that  you  aie,  and  so  I  totally 
forget  that  proclivity  in  other  people.  But  what  do  you 
think  now?  Can  we  take  this  young  woman  with  us  to 
camp?    Won't  she  be  a  dreadful  drag?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "I  much  prefer  the 
young  lady  to  the  girl.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  only  wo- 
man in  camp,  and  the  nearer  the  other  woman  is  to  my 
age  the  better." 

"All  rigtit,"said  Mr.  Archibald;  "if  you  are  satisfied, 
I  am,  and  if  she  will  agree  to  it,  w^e  will  add  our  ages  for 
the  time  being  and  divide  by  three,  and  then  we  will  all 
stand  on  a  level." 

III.—SADLERS. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  11th  of  June, 
when  Mr.  and  JMrs.  iVrchibald,  accompanied  bv  Miss  Mar- 
gery Dearborn,  ariived  at  Sadler's,  and  with  feelings  of 
relief  alighted  from  the  cramped  stage-coach  which  had 
brought  them  eight  miles  from  the  raili'oad  station. 

"Can  this  be  Sadler's?"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"Of  course  it  must  be,"  said  his  wife,  "since  they 
brought  us  here." 

"It  certainly  is  the  place," said  Margery,  "for  there  is 
the  name  over  that  dooi"." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  said  Mr.  Archibald  to 
his  wife. 

"  I  feel  very  wx'll  about  it," said  she.  "  Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  he  asked  of  the  younger 
lady. 

"  Well,"  she  answ^ered,"  I  don't  exactl}^  understand  it. 
I  had  visions  of  forests  and  wilds  and  tumbling  mountain 
streams  and  a  general  air  of  primevalism,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  this  fine  hotel  with  piazzas,  and  croquet- 
grounds,  and  tennis-courts,  and  gravelled  walks,  and  babies 
in  their  carriages,  and  elderly  ladies  carrying  sunshades." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  forest  behind  it," 
said  Mr.  Archibald. 

"  Yes,-^'  replied  Margery,  a  little  dolefully,  "  it  has  that 
to  back  it  np." 

"Don't  let  us  stand  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
talking,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  "I  must  say  I  am  very 
agreeably  surprised." 

In  the  wide  hall  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
hotel,  and  not  far  from  the  clerk's  desk,  there  sat  a  large 
handsome  man,  a  little  past  middle  age,  who,  in  a  hearty 
voice,  greeted  the  visitors  as  they  entered,  but  without 
rising  from  his  chair.  This  was  Peter  Sadler,  the  owner 
of  the  hotel,  the  legal  owner  of  a  great  deal  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  the  actual  ruler  of  more  of  said  coun- 
try than  could  be  easily  marked  out  upon  a  map  or  stated 
in  surveyors'  terms. 

In  fact,  Peter  Sadler  wns  king  of  that  portion  of  the 
vast  district  of  mountain  and  forest  which  could  be 
reached  in  a  day's  journey  in  any  direction.  If  he  had 
wished  to  extend  his  domain  to  points  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  he  w^ould  have  done  so,  but  so  far  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  rights  he  had  asserted.  He  I'uled  su- 
preme in  that  region  because  he  liad  lived  longer  in  the 
vicinity  than  any  other  white  man,  because  he  had  a 
powx^rful  will  which  did  not  brook  opposition,  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  oppose  him. 

On  the  arable  land  which  lay  outside  of  the  forest,  and 
whicli  really  belonged  to  him,  there  were  the  houses  of 
the  men  who  farmed  his  fields,  and  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the 
WM:)ods  were  scattered  here  and  there  the  cabins  of  tlie 
hunters  and  guides  ha  employed,  and  these  men  knew  no 
law  but  his  will.    Of  course  the  laws  of  the  State  covered 


the  district,  but  such  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
these  as  he  might  consider  necessary  were  generally  left 
to  Peter  Sadler,  and  as  to  his  own  laws,  he  was  always 
there  to  see  that  these  were  observed. 

His  guests  submitted  themselves  to  his  will,  or  they  left 
his  hotel  very  soon.  To  people  of  discernment  and  judg- 
ment it  w\as  not  diflScult  to  submit  to  the  will  of  this  full- 
bearded,  broad-chested  man,  who  knew  so  much  better 
than  they  did  what  they  ought  to  do  if  they  wanted  to 
get  all  the  good  out  of  Sadler's  wiiich  tliey  were  capable 
of  assimilating. 

This  man,  who  sat  all  day  in  a  big  rolling-chair,  and 
who  knew  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  hotel,  the 
farm,  and  the  forest  about  him,  had  been  a  hunter  and  a 
guide  in  his  youth,  an  Indian-fighter  in  later  years,  and 
when  he  had  been  wM)unded  in  both  legs,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  walk  again,  he  came  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youtii  and  established  an  inn  for  sportsmen — 
a  poor  little  house  at  first,  which  grew  and  grew  and  grew, 
until  it  was  the  large  well-kept  hotel  so  widely  known  by 
his  name. 

After  dintier,  at  which  meal  they  were  w^aited  upon  by 
women,  and  not  by  men  in  evening  dress  as  j\Iarirery  had 
begun  to  fear,  Mr.  xArchibald  sought  Peter  Sadler  and 
made  known  to  jn'm  the  surprise  of  his  party  at  finding 
themselves  in  this  fine  hotel. 

"What  did  you  expect?"  asked  Peter,  eying  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

"From  what  w^e  had  heard,"  re])lied  tlie  other,  "we 
supposed  we  should  find  some  sort  of  a  preparatoiy  camp- 
ing-ground in  the  woods,  from  which  we  could  go  out 
and  have  a  camp  of  our  ow^n." 

"  That's  just  what  you  have  found,"  said  Sadler.  "  In 
this  house  you  prepare  to  camp,  if  you  need  preparation. 
If  any  man,  w^oman,  or  child  comes  here  and  wants  to  go 
out  to  camp,  and  I  see  that  they  are  sickly  or  weak  or1n 
any  way  not  fit  to  live  in  the  woods,  I  don't  let  them  go 
one  step  until  they  are  fit  for  it.  The  air  and  the  food 
and  the  water  they  get  here  will  make  them  fit,  if  any- 
thing will  do  it,  and  if  these  three  things  don't  set  them 
up  they  simply  have  to  go  back  where  they  came  from. 
They  can't  go  into  camp  from  this  house.  But  if  they 
fancy  this  hotel — and  there  isn't  any  reason  why  anybody 
shouldn't  fancy  it— they  can  stay  here  as  long  as  they  like, 
and  I'll  take  care  of  them.  Now,  sir,  if  you  want  to  go 
into  camp,  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  bring  your 
family  here  and  let  me  take  a  look  at  them.  I've  seen 
them,  of  course,  but  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet 
whether  they  are  the  right  sort  for  camp  life.  As  for  you, 
I  think  you  will  do.  There  isn't  much  of  you,  but  you 
look  tough." 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  "  That's  good  rough  talk,"  he 
said,  "and  smacks  more  of  camp  life  than  anything  I 
have  noticed  here.  I  will  go  and  bring  my  wife  and  Miss 
Dearborn." 

"  There  is  another  reason  wiiy  I  want  to  see  them,"  said 
the  bluff  Peter;  "as  you  are  bent  on  camping,  you'll  like 
to  choose  a  camp,  and  when  anything  of  that  kind  is  on 
hand  I  w^ant  to  talk  to  the  whole  party.  I  don't  care 
to  settle  the  business  with  one  of  them,  and  then  have 
him  come  back  and  say  that  what  has  been  agreed  upon 
don't  suit  the  others.  I  want  a  full  meeting  or  no  ses- 
sion." 

When  Mr.  Archibald  returned  with  his  wife  and  Mar- 
gery he  found  Peter  Sadler  had  rolled  his  chair  up  to  a 
large  circular  table  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  on  which  w^as 
spread  a  map  of  the  forest.  He  greeted  the  ladies  in  a 
loud  voice  and  with  a  cheery  smile. 

"And  so  you  want  to  go  camping,  do  you?"  said  he. 
"Sit  do'vn  and  let  us  talk  it  over.  I  think  the  young 
lady  is  all  right.  She  looks  spry  enough,  and  I  expect 
she  could  eat  pine  cones  like  a  squirrel  if  she  were  hungry 
and  had  nothing  else.  As  for  you,  madam,  you  don't  7ip- 
pear  as  if  anything  in  particular  w^as  the  matter  with  you, 
and  I  should  think  you  could  stand  a  Number  Three 
camp  well  enough,  and  be  all  the  better  for  a  week  or  tw^o 
of  it." 

"  What  is  a  Number  Three  camp?"  asked  Margery,  be- 
fore the  astonished  IVIrs.  Archibald  could  speak. 

"  Well,"  said  Sadler,"  it  is  a  camp  with  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  in  it.  Our  Number  One  camps  are  pretty  rough. 
They  are  for  hunters  and  scientific  people.  We  give  them 
game  enough  in  season,  and  some  bare  places  where  they 
can  make  fires  and  stretch  a  bit  of  canvas.  That  is  all 
they  want,  to  have  a  truly  gocxl  time.  That  is  the  best 
camp  of  all,  I  think.  Number  Two  camps  are  generally 
for  fishermen.  They  always  want  a  chance  for  pretty 
good  living  wiien  they  are  out  in  the  woods.  They  st!»y 
in  camp  in  the  evenings,  and  like  to  sit  around  and  have  a 
good  lime.  Number  Threes  are  the  best  camps  we  put 
families  into,  so  you  see,  madam.  I'm  rating  you  pretty 
high.  There's  always  a  log  cabin  in  these  camp.?,  with 
cots  and  straw  mattresses  and  plenty  of  traps  for  cooking. 
And,  more  than  that,  there  is  a  chance  for  people  who  don't 
tramp  or  fish  to  do  things,  such  as  walking  or  boating,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There's  one  of  our  camps  lias 
a  croquet-ground." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  want  that!"  cried  Margery;  "it  w^ould 
simply  ruin  every  illusion  that  is  left  to  me."'' 

"  Glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Peter.  "  If  you  want  to  play 
croquet,  stay  at  the  hotel ;  that's  what  I  say.  Now,  then, 
here  are  the  camps,  and  there's  ])lenty  of  them  to  choose 
from.  You've  come  in  a  good  time,  for  the  season  isn't 
fairly  begun  yet.  Next  month  every  camp  will  be  full, 
with  the  hotel  crowded  with  people  waiting  for  their 
turns." 

"What  we  want,"  said  Margery,  rising  and  looking 
over  the  map,  is  the  wildest  Number  Three  you  have." 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  Peter.  "Not  so  fast,  miss;  perhaps 
we'll  Avait  and  see  what  this  lady  has  to  say  first.  If  I'm 
not  mistaken,  madam,  I  think  you're  inclined  the  other 
way,  and  I  don't  put  people  into  camps  that  they  will  })e 
wanting  to  leave  after  the  first  rainj^  day.  Now  let  me 
show  you  what  I've  got.  Here  is  one,  four  hours'  walk, 
horses  for  women,  with  a  rocky  stream  throuaii  the  mid- 
dle of  it!" 

"That  is  grand!"  cried  ^largery.  "And  really  in  the 
woods?" 

"Now^  let  me  do  the  talking,"  said  Peter.  "  They  are 
all  in  the  w^oods;  we  don't  niiike  camps  in  pasture-fields. 
Even  the  Number  Sevens,  where  the  meals  are  sent  to 
the  campers  from  the  hotel  and  they  have  bath-tubs,  are 
in  the  woods.  Now  liere  is  another  one,  about  three 
miles  west  from  the  one  I  just  showed  you,  but  the  same 
distance  from  liere.     This,  you  see,  is  on  the  shore  of  a 
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lake,  with  fishing,  boating,  and  bathing  if 
you  can  stand  cold  water." 

*' Glorious!"  cried  Margery.  "That  is  ex- 
actly w^hat  we  want.  A  lake  will  be  simply 
heavenly!" 

''Everything  seems  to  suit  you,  miss," 
said  Peter,  "just  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  it. 
But  suppose  we  consider  more  of  them  be- 
fore you  choose.  Some  two  miles  north  of 
here,  in  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  in  a  clear- 
ing that  I  had  made,  there  is  a  small  camp 
that  strikes  the  fancy  of  some  people.  There 
is  a  little  stream  there,  and  it's  got  fish  in  it 
too,  and  it  runs  through  one  corner  of  the 
log  cabin,  so  there  are  seven  or  eight  feet 
of  the  stream  inside  the  house;  and  on  rainy 
days  you  can  sit  there  and  fish;  and  some 
people  like  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  runnina* 
water  gurgling  close  to  them  where  they 
can  liear  it  when  they  are  in  bed.  Then 
there's  an  owl  to  this  camp.  The  men  heard 
him  there  when  they  were  making  the  clear- 
ing, and  he's  never  left  the  spot.  Some  peo- 
ple who  have  been  out  there  said  they  never 
felt  as  much  away  from  the  world  as  they 
did  listening  to  that  little  stream  gurgling 
and  that  owl  hooting." 

"  I  believe,"  exclaimed  Margery,  "that  in 
a  place  like  that  I  could  write  poetry!" 

"It  would  give  me  the  rheumatism  and 
the  blues,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  upon  which 
Peter  Sadler  exclaimed: 

"  That  settles  that.  Now  then,  here  is 
another." 

Several  other  camps  were  considered,  but 
it  was  the  general  conclusion  that  the  one 
by  the  lake  was  the  most  desirable.  It  had 
a  good  cabin  with  three  rooms,  with  plenty 
of  open  space  near  by  for  the  tents  of  the 
guides;  there  was  a  boat  which  belonged  to 
the  camp,  and  in  every  way  it  seemed  so 
suitable  that  Mr.  Archibald  secured  it.  He 
thought  the  price  was  rather  high,  but  as  it 
included  guides,  provisions,  fishing-tackle, 
and  in  fact  everything  needed,  he  considered 
that  although  it  might  cost  as  much  as 
lodgings  in  a  city  hotel,  they  w^ould  get 
more  good  out  of  it. 

"Has  this  camp  any  name?"  asked  the 
enthusiastic  Margery,  in  the  course  of  the 
conference. 

"That's  about  your  tw^enty-seventh  ques- 
tion, miss,"  said  Peter,  "but  it's  one  I  can 
answer.  Yes,  it's  got  a  name.  It's  called 
Camp  Rob." 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  Margery,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone.     "  What  a  namel" 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  "it  isn't  much  of  a 
name.  The  first  people  who  went  out  there 
named  it  that,  and  it  stuck  to  it,  and  it's  all 
it's  go|.  Camps  are  like  horses — we've  got 
to  tell  them  apart,  and  so  we  give  them 
names,  and  that's  Camp  Rob." 

[to   liE   OONTINUKD.] 


A  PAINTER  OF  SYMBOLISM. 

It  seems  strange  to  associate  the  work  and 
personality  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Coley 
Burne-Jones  with  the  busy,  practical  nine- 
teenth century,  to  which  he  seemed  foreign 
in  every  way.  His  compositions,  his  tech- 
nique, and  the  life  of  the  man  himself  were 
far  removed  from  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  wdiile  his  thoughts,  inspirations,  and 
methods  were  quite  apart  from  those  which 
actuated  his  contemporaries.  He  w^as  some- 
how- a  survival,  or  perhaps  a  resurrection,  of 


a  bygone  age,  and  he  belonged  back  four 
hundred  years.  Not  that  Burne-Jones  was 
behind  his  times,  or  that  his  work  was  lack- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession;  he  stood  the  test  of 
the  most  severe  criticism;  he  lived  to  down 
opposition  to  his  work,  and  he  died  appre- 
ciated as  few  of  his  countrymen  have  been; 
and  throughout  his  career,  even  when  the 
general  public  had  little  comprehension  of 
his  aims  and  ambitions,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lacked  for  practical  approbation,  hold- 
ing always  a  faithful  clientele  which  secured 
his  work  not  only  willingly,  but  gratefully, 
at  large  prices. 

As  if  further  to  accentuate  the  incongruity 
of  this  fifteenth-century  dreamer  appearing 
in  nineteenth  -  century  times,  Burne-Jones 
was  born  in  1883,  in  Birmingham  —  most 
mercantile,  busiest,  and  most  modern  of  all 
English  cities.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he 
found  himself  reading  theolog}^  at  Exeter 
College  in  1856,  when  Rossetti,  Morris,  and 
Princeps  were  painting  the  Arthurian  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  of  the  Oxford  Union  de- 
bating-room.  He  had  previously  worked  at 
sketching,  and  in  his  odd  moments  had  found 
time  to  give  artistic  expression  to  a  mind 
that  was  teeming  with  poetic  thoughts.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  personality  and  the 
painting  of  Rossetti,  and  to  him  he  submit- 
ted his  W'Ork.  The  latter  approving,  Burne- 
Jones  then  and  there  gave  up  his  university 
course,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
art.  He  was  pnictically  self-taught,  though 
his  intimacy  with  Rossetti  resulted  in  his 
receiving  many  criticisms.  In  connection 
Avith  other  pictorial  work,  he  began  almost 
at  once  making  designs  for  stained  glass, 
and  here  his  feeling  for  beauty,  symbolism, 
and  the  intellectual  rendering  of  legend, 
religious  subject,  and  poetry  found  sy'mpa- 
thetic  outlet,  and  ever  since  these  have  been 
the  themes  that  have  actuated  his  labors. 

He  found  himself  at  once  in  sympathy 
with  the  primitive  Italians,  and  he  was  drawn 
most  of  all  to  Botticelli,  who,  though  he  nev- 
er copied,  was  his  evident  inspiration.  The 
types  of  femininity,  the  drai)eries,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Florentine  attracted  him  and  held  him  fas- 
cinated. But  his  men  and  women  were  his 
own,  after  all.  The  arrangements  were  origi- 
nal, and  the  color,  less  alluring,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  personal,  and,  in  a  way,  all 
{Continued  on  page  653.) 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mks.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 
—[Adv.^  ============== 

DON'T  BE  CARELESS. 
In  these  days  of  nurse  -  maids  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  a  great  safe- 
guard to  the  health  of  the  little  ones.  It  will 
not  easily  spoil,  being  perfectly  sterilized  in  its 
manufacture. — lAdv.] 


Horse  owners  are  reminded  that  the  Putnam  Nail 
will  hold  the  shoe.  They  never  split  or  sliver  in 
driving.  Write  Putnam  Nail  Co.,  Neponset,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  circular. — [Adv.} 


A  hop-skip-and-jump  feeling,  the  sort  that  ahvays 
follows  a  course  of  treatment  where  Abbott's — The 
Original  Angostura  Bitters— is  the  prescription. 
-lAdv.i 


Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [^4t/z',] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Every  American 
soldier  and  every 
American  sailor 
should  carry  the 
best  American 
watch. 

The  original 
American  watch 
was  a  Waltham 
watch.    Waltham 
watches  are  now, 
as  they  always 
have  been,  the  best 
American  watches. 


Soap 


AND   AN 


Anglo-American  Alliance 

WOULD    IMPROVE 

THE  COMPLEXION 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSE 


Copyr7i;hi  /protected hy  Lyninn  D.  Morse. 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

adds  neatness  and  com- 
fort to  the  wearing  of 

LOW  SHOES 

Keeps  the  Stocking 
Free  from  Wrinkles 

DOES  NOT  BIND 


THE 


,/b 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


M'-  CLASP 

1/  \r     Lies  Flat  to  the  leg  and 
I    cannot  unfasten  accidentally 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sample  Pair)  Silk.      50c 
by  Mail      j  Cotton,  25c. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Leather  Lesson  I 

Thick  leather  isn't  always  durable.  Thin  s 
leather  isn't  always  comfortable.  OiJy  \ 
leather  isn't  always  waterproof.  Dears 
leather  isn't  always  best.  Low  price  leather  i 
isn't  always  cheap.  Vici  Kid  is  always  re-  = 
liable.  This  is  the  reason  it  Is  fast  super-  5 
seding  all  other  leathers.  Vici  Kid  is  the  i 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  ab-  s 
sorbs  no  heat.  It  is  the  only  leather  free  s 
from  oil,  yet  impervious  to  water.  It  is  s 
the  only  leather  soft  enough  for  com  fort, 
strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear.     ' 


Salary 


d  cpenda  on  your  value. 
Technical  knowledge 
will  greatly  increase 
your  value.    Study  at 
home.    Success  guaran 
teed.  Best  text  booka  free. 


Bridge  Steam,  Electrical  or  Civil  Engineer- 
ing; Mathematics;  Chemistry;  Mining;  Archl- 
tectural  or  Mechanical  Drawing  ;  Surveying ; 
Plumbing ;  Architecture ;  Metal  Pattern  Drafting ; 
Prospecting;   Book-keeping;  English  Branches 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Clrcnlar  free.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 
Estab.  1891.    45,000  students  and  graduates. 
The  International  Correspondenee  SehoolSf 
\|7  Box  1  loil  Serauton,  Pa. 


$2.00 

a 
Month  J . 

— -^ 


HARPER'S   CATALOGUE, 

A  descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  be  sent 
to   :iny  address   on   receipt   of   Ten   Cents   in   stamps. 


VICI 


makes  the  most  beautiful  shoes  for 
women,    the    most    comfortable 
shoes  for  men,  the  most  durable 
shoes  for  children  (all  colors).  The 
genuine  never  varies  in  quality, 
no    matter  where  you   get    it. 
Genuine  Vici  Kid  is  made  only 
by  R.  H.  Foerderer.     To  in- 
sure getting  it  and  not  an  imi- 
tation, ask  your  dealer  for 
Foerderer's  Vici  Kid.    Vici 
Ijcather  Dressing  makes 
all  shoes  look  better  and 
wear  better. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
A  book  about  buying, 
wearing  and  caring  for 
shoes  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  H. 
FOERIIEREB, 
PUIadelphia. 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  wilhTpur?  s'tSfnt. 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bvond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
all  leadiug dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
"Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.SQuibb  &  Go.  i5^rt^°ucl"':tyjnd.,Distillers 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig-hest  -  Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
foiuid  the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S— O— H— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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SIR  EDWARD   COLEY   BURNE-JONES. 

{Continued  froDi  page  0'>1.) 
were   filtered    through   the  sturdier  temperament  of   the 
Anglo-Saxon.     Elected  to  the  Royal  iVcadem\',  he  later 
resigned  because  he  deplored  the  unfairness  that  excluded 
many  capable  men    from  membership,  and  for  years  lie 


lield  aloof  from  exhibitions,  reappearing  only  when  Sir 
C()utts  Lindsay  opened  the  famous  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
His  work  at  once  provoked  criticism,  favorable  and  oth- 
erwise, and  the  public  came  in  droves  to  see  it.  There 
came  to  l)e  a  Burne  Jones  vogue,  his  disciples  came  in 
for  sarcasm,  and  the  pictures  for  ridicule.  ]Mr.  Gilbert's 
lines  ill  "Patience," 

A  greenery,  yallery,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  foot-in-the-grave  yining  man, 
were  on  everybody's  tongue. 

But  he  survived  the  ridicule,  and  he  became  the  most 
appreciated  English  artist  of  his  time.  Only  within  a 
few  weeks  "The  Mirror  of  Venus,"  an  important  exam- 
ple of  his  work,  sold  at  public  auction  in  Loiidon  for 
$37,850,  a  substantial  evidence  of  his  popularity.  The 
Queen  made  him  a  baronet  in  1894,  and  for  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  house  of  William  Morris,  the  deco- 
rator and  printer,  making  illustrations  for  some  of  the 
books  that  came  from  the  Kelmscott  Press.  In  France  he 
was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  manv  of  the  symbolist 
painters  there  have  adopted  his  ideas,  though  Ids  tech- 
nique was  less  appealing  to  the  Frenchmen.  He  lived 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  in  West  Kensington  in  a 
liouse  once  occupied  by  Samuel  Kichardson,  and  he  paint- 
ed with  little  regard  for  aught  save  his  art.  Living,  he 
embodied  within  his  art  the  charms  of  scholarship,  tem- 
perament, and  poetry;  dying,  he  has  left  behind  'manv 
beautiful  and  intellectually  wrought  canvases  that  add 
lustre  and  renown  to  the  nineteenth-century  output  of 
English  art.  Aktiiuij  Hoebkk. 

DIARY   OF   THE    WAE. 

{Continued  from  page  GS5.) 

Direct  cable  communication  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Lnited  States  and  Guantanruuo  Bav,  where  our 
marines  and  war-ships  are  now  in  control  of  land  and 
water. 

Wednesday,  June  S;?.— Two  memorable  despatches,  sent 
from  Playa  del  Este,  the  new  station  on  the  Cuban  coast, 
midway  between  Santiago  and  Guantanamo  reached 
AVashington.  The  first,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
was  received  this  afternoon.     It  reads: 


War, 


Off  Baiquihi,  CiiitA,  June  ??. 
Landing  at  Baiquiri  this  afternoon  successful.     Very  little,  if  any, 
resistance.  Suafteb. 

The  second,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  came  in  the 
evening,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Playa  dkl  Estk,  June  ,?f,  ]898 — 6.50  v.  u. 
Landing  army  progTessing  favorably  at  Baiquiri.  There  was  very 
little  resistance.  The  JSew  Orleans,  Detroit,  Castine,  Was}},  and  Sa- 
ivanee  shelled  vicinity  before  landing.  Made  a  demonstration  at 
Cabanas  lo  engage  attention  of  the  enemy.  The  Texas  engaged  west 
battery  for  some  hours.  She  had  one  man  killed.  Ten  submarine 
mines  have  been  recovered  from  the  channel  of  Guantanjimo.  Com- 
munication by  telegraph  has  been  established  at  Guantanamo. 

Sampson. 

Baiquiri  is  an  anchorage  sixteen  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  tlie  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

A  full  report  from  the  surgeon  who,  as  medical  officer 
attached  to  the  t^olace,  with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet, 
speaks  with  authority  of  the  nature  of  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  four  days'  fight  between  our  marines  at 
Camp  McCalla  and  the  Spaniards,  has  been  forwarded  to 
Surgeon-Geneial  Van  Key  pen  of  the  navy.  This  report 
includes  a  definite  statement  that  the  corpses  were  not 
mutilated.  Severe  wounds  made  by  Mauser  rifle-balls 
were  supposed  to  have  had  another  cause;  and  this  mis- 
judgment  found  its  way  both  into  reports  from  Camp 
^IcC'alla  and  into  Admiral  Sampson's  despatch — as  re- 
corded in  the  "Diary  "  last  week. 

General  Duffield  and  four  battalions  of  his  biigade  left 
Camp  Alger  for  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  forwarding  of 
re-eid"orcements  to  Shafter  has  begun. 

TJturfiday,  June  23. — The  JMonitor  Mem  ad  nock  and  the 
collier  Nero  sailed  for  Mainla  to  re-enforce  Dewey. 

Re-enforcement  for  Augustin  is  also  well  under  way, 
if  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  despatches  from  Madrid, 
London,  Algiers,  and  Gibraltar— all  of  which  assert  that 
Adnnral  Camara's  squadron  (transports  carrying  trooi)s, 
convoyed  by  war-ships)  is  proceeding  eastward  towards 
Suez.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Madrid,  Prime- 
Minister  Sagasta  declared  today  that  this  squadron  w{is 
bound  for  the  Philippines.  Our  State  Department  has 
been  informed  that  tlie  s(]uadron  was  sighted  ofl:  the  island 
of  Pantellaria.  {Continued  on  page  Goh.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(#«^' 


CYCLES 


Strictly  up  to  date.    Every  practical 
modern  idea  used  in  its  construction, 

narrow  Creaa.  Earge  Cubing. 
*£argeBaU$  and  Bearings.* 

Detachable  cranks,  patent  barrel  hubs  re- 
quiring but  one  oiling  a  season  ;  ball  holders 
111  all  bearings  that  are  absolutely  dust  proof 
Adjustable  handlebars;  guaranteed  in  every 
particular  by  an  old  house  of  establis.ed  rep- 
utation. ,,„„„„ PRICE    $50. 

GOTHAMS.  $25.  DUANES,  $35. 

Scboverllitfi,  Daly  ^  Gales, 

320   BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  in  the  bottle.    Excels  in  healths 
giving  properties*    Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondsport,  N,  Y# 

Tomorethoroughlyintroduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
s  follows;    One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I  doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


The  College  Boat  Race  of  '98 

I'HE   RESiri/r   REVIEWED    P>Y 

WALTER     CAMP 

IN   THE  CURRENT  ISSUE   OF 

COLLIER'S    WEEKLY 

Other  articles  to  follow  :    The  College  Man  in  War. — Track 
Athletics    of   '98.  —  The    College     Baseball    Season    of   '98. 


At  all  Newsstands. 


Price  10   cents. 


3       O.A.T.A.XjOC3rXJEII 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of  authors^ 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


will   be    sent 


To  the  Army  and  Navy 

AND  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


AN  EXTRACT. — "The  first  night  I  had  slept  a  little  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
"  This  next  was  terrible.  I  vomited  incessantly;  I  was  chilled  to  the  l)one,  and  could 
"not  warm  myself.  I  suffered  horrible  pains  in  the  head  and  throughout  my  whole 
"body.  Next  day,  of  course,  I  was  a  wreck.  They  told  me  I  had  been  delirious  half 
"  the  night.  I  remember  nothing  of  the  day;  but  next  night  I  got  a  couple  of  hours' 
"sleep,  and  was  rather  better  in  consequence.  But  vomiting  went  on  steadily,  and 
"the  fourth  night  I  was  again  delirious.  The  next  day  I  was  as  bad  as  ever;  but, 
"thanks  to  a  good  dose  of  Keecham's  Pills,  I  had  an  excellent  night,  and  I  truly  be- 
"  lieve  that  they  saved  my  life.  I  knew  well  where  I  picked  up  this  fever — in  the 
"marshes  of  Mwenzo,  and  near  Kituta — and  the  killing  thing  was  being  unable  to 
"stop  to  cure  it;  the  ten  days  on  the  lake  especially,  often  without  food  for  twenty- 
"  four  hours,  nearly  finished  me.  I  felt  certain  at  the  time  that  1  was  done  for;  and  I 
"  very  nearly  was." 

FROM  ''THREE  YEARS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICAr  by  LIONEL  DECLE 
(Methuen  &  Co.).  Mr.  Lionel  Decle  covered  a  distance  of  orer  7000  ntifes 
at  one  sfrefch,  between  Cape  Town  on  the  South  and  Mombassa  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  "unique  journey"  would 
probably  have  been  cut  short,  and,  to  quote  the  introduction  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
STANLEY,  M.P.,  ^^  its  vivid  record^^  would  never  have  been  penned  had 
not  Mr.  Lionel  Decle  provided  himself  with  a  supply  of  Beecham's   Pills. 

Every  soldier  and  marine  ordered  for  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  should 
include  Beecham^s  Pills  in  his  outfit*  No  stronger  testimony  to 
the  value  of  these  pills  in  a  tropical^  fever-breeding   climate  could 

possibly  be  given  than  that  of  Mr*  Decle  above  quoted 

Beecham^s  Pills  do  wonderful  service  in  all  Bilious  and  Nervous  Dis- 
orders^ such  as  weak  stomachy  impaired  digestion,  torpid  liver,  sick 
headache,  etc*     ♦     ♦ ♦     ♦ ♦     ♦     ♦ 


Beecham's  Fills  are  painless  and  effectual,  'riiey  are  daintily  made  and  covered  with  a  tasteless, 
solulile  coatinij.  "Worth  a  guinea  a  box."— Price  only  25  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  in  stamps  by  B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


C% 


i^iiiffi///^ 


.  Ji 


4    >  " 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a  Century.  Be  sure  to  get  "  No. 
471 1/'  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 
MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  AGENTS. 
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AT     NEW    LONDON    AGAIN. 

WITH     A    GLIMPSE     INTO    THE     FUTURE    OF    COLLEGE     BOATING. 


FEW  boat-races  have  owed  less  to  fortune  than  that 
of  1898  at  New  London.  Since  the  hist  race,  at 
Poiighkeepsie,  we  had  discovered  that,  however 
gallant  the  navies  of  our  colleges,  our  tighting 
navy  is  capable  of  putting  up  contests  which  are  no  less 
sportsmanlike  and  are  much  more  engrossing.  The  state- 
ment causes  a  shock  to  university  pride,  but  it  is  well  to 
come  out  with  it  honestly.  Even  in  the  obsolete  whaling- 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  American  Thames  the  effects  of 
warfare  were  manifest.  The  harbor,  it  seems,  is  thorough- 
ly mined,  and  there  was  an  otRcial  whose  duty  it  was  to 
anchor  collegiate  yachts  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  explo- 
sives. The  nutmeg  towns-people  whispered  that  he  got  tif- 
ly  dollars  a  day  for  the  job ;  and  he  was  a  greater  man  in  con- 
seqiience  than  the  chairman  of  the  New  London  Board  of 
Trade,  though  not  as  great  as  the  hotel-keepers  who  charged 
ten  dollars  a  day  for  rooms.  Because  of  these  mines,  and 
because  of  the  state  of  war  that  occasioned  them,  the  fleet 
of  yachts  was  a  mere  handful,  and  grave  fears  were  ex- 
pressed for  the  success  of  the  day.  We  had  counted  with- 
out our  hosts.  Three  great  universities,  fountains  of 
eternal  youths,  poured  their  streams  into  that  quiet  corner 
of  Connecticut.  The  oldest  living  graduate,  bathing  in 
those  streams,  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity slipping  from  his  shoulders.  To  be  on  the  scene  of  so 
many  contlicts,  in  the  pleasant  old  town  at  the  mouth  of 
our  Thames,  after  years  of  exile  at  Poughkeepsie,  was 
like  an  excursion  to  the  land  of  one's  youth.  Be  it  known 
that  the  "  Pequot  Sewer"  is  still  the  cup  that  cheers.  At 
least,  the  undergraduates  cheered.  And  when  at  midnigiit 
the  graduates  conveyed  their  yeni's  and  dignity  to  those 
same  old  Pequot  bedrooms,  the  cheering  kept  on  and  ban- 
ished sleep,  or  made  it  tardy  in  coming.  That  was  not 
the  worst  of  it.  Morning  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the 
eternal  youths  bubbled  forth  wnth  vigor  unimpaired.  A 
pair  of  blinds  was  banged  open,  and  the  graduates  were 
aroused  by  a  raucous  cry  of  "  Wake  up,  fellows,  wake 
up!  Here's  a  bright  new  day  that  hasn't  been  touched 
yet!" 

It  was  a  bright  new  day,  but  its  promise  was  false.  A 
wreck  on  the  railroad  delayed  the  special  trains  from 
New^  York,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  agony  of  belated 
graduates  from  New  York,  the  event  proved  an  irreme- 
diable blow  to  the  industrious  repoiter  who  had  already 
despatched  a  "picturesque  story"  of  their  arrival  on 
time.  The  lateness  of  the  trains  delayed  the  race  until  a 
thunder-storm  arrived;  and — to  say  nothing  of  a  drenched 
observation  train,  the  tragedy  of  ruined  costumes,  and  the 
fidgeting  of  anxious  oarsmen — the  industrious  reporter  on 
the  press-boat  was  unable  to  get  ashore  to  arrest  his  pic- 
turesque story  of  a  fair  day  and  the  crews  well  off.  At 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  conditions  were  perfect  except 
for  a  spatter  of  rain,  the  race  could  not  be  rowed  because 
tlie  buoys  marking  the  course  had  been  blown  over,  and 
darkness  fell  before  they  could  be  righted.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  graduate,  the 
race  was  postponed  a  day. 

Yet  the  fountain  of  eternal  youths  bubbled  on.  Their 
gayety  was  caught  up  even  by  the  brand-new^  waiters  at 
the  brand-new  Alohican  Hotel.  "  Two  table-d'hote  diners 
for  free  dollairs,"  they  repeated  glibly  to  every  new  diner; 
' '  and  you  can  have  all  you  get,  eef  you  can  eat  eet."  This 
was  of  course  a  badly  twisted  version  of  the  gibe  of  some 
eternal  youth,  for  the  main  question  w^as  whetlier  you  could 
get  it.  At  least,  the  few  who  were  able  to  get  it  seemed  able 
to  eat  it.  That  night  at  the  Crocker  House  bar  the  eternal 
youths  became  a  torrent.  The  Yale  men  in  the  Connecticut 
Naval  Reserve  brought  on  a  party  of  their  comrades  from 
New  Haven,  and  the  fighting  navy  cheered  the  navy  of 
peace.  There  w^ere  also  what  on  a  first  glance  you  would 
have  thought  the  crew  of  a  New  London  whaler — sou'- 
w^esters  and  tarpaulings  scattered  everywhere.  A  second 
glance  revealed  duck  trousers  beneath  the  tarpauling  great- 
(M)at,  or  a  straw  hat  with  brilliant  hat-band  above  it,  and 
between  the  sou'wester  jacket  and  hat  a  pair  of  academic 
eye-glasses  and  a  cigarette.  The  drenched  masses  from 
the  obsi^rvation  train,  after  exhausting  the  umbrellas  of 
the  town,  had  sacked  the  shops  of  the  nautical  out- 
fitters on  Bank  Street.  The  mingling  of  college  yells 
was  as  bewildering  as  the  mingling  of  costumes.  A 
cheer  that  began  as  a  good  straight  frog  chorus  from 
New  Haven  would  end  up  with  a  long  C-o-r-n-e-1-1 ; 
and  three  long  Harvards  would  end  with  a  mighty 
Y-a-l-e.  A  solitary  Princeton  man,  who  gave  a  tiger  for 
old  Nassau  all  by  himself  in  a  corner,  was  soon  surround- 
ed by  a  throng  of  diverse  partisans,  who  mixed  a  Prince- 
ton cheer  with  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  Finally  a 
Yale  football  guard,  in  a  spasm  of  magnanimity,  com- 
manded "  Nine  long  Harvards,  with  nothing  t'hell  at  the 
end  but  Harvard."  That  finished  things  for  the  ancient 
graduates,  and  they  slunk  away  from  tlie  students  that 
cheered,  with  a  very  sober  realization  of  their  antiquity. 
They  had  suspected  all  along  that  New  London  was  a 
better  place  to  go  to  than  Poughkeepsie,  but  they  had  not 
really  known  it  until  they  saw"  how  those  eternal  youths 
touched  a  new  day  in  all  tlie  old  resorts,  in  spite  of  its 
false  promise  of  brightness. 

The  story  of  the  race  is  sufficiently  plain  in  'the  official 
times: 

CornelL  Yah;.  HarvanL 

One-lialf  mile 2.43  2.44  2.48 

One  mile 5. 39  5.45  5.54 

One  and  one-half  miles S.41  8.45  9.01 

Two  miles 11. BT  11.4.5  12.02 

Two  and  one-half  miles 14.43  14.55  15.15 

Three  miles IT. 43  IT. 59  1S.2S 

Three  and  one-half  miles 20. .32  20.42  21.12 

Four  miles 23.48  24.02  24.35 

Harvard  w^as  behind  at  the  start,  and  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  attempts  to  rally,  gradually  lost  ground.  Her 
position,  so  far  as  tlie  stream  is  concerned,  was  the  best 
of  the  three;  but  it  w^as  obvious  from  the  press-boat  that 
she  was  handicapped  by  the  wind  and  water,  both  of 
which  she  felt  most  severely,  especially  in  the  third  mile. 
The  eight  stopped  rowing  liefore  the  finish,  some  ten 
leni^ths  behind  Yale,  and  drifted  over  the  line.  The  po- 
sition of  the  crew  at  the  finish  is  a  fair  index  of  its  per- 
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formance.  The  course  rowed  was  a  series  of  arabesques, 
and  the  coxswain  lost  badly  at  the  stakes  marking  the 
turns.  The  oarsmanship  was  by  no  means  finished,  and 
the  rowing  lacked  power.  Of  course  tiiere  are  explana- 
tions. Kernan,  at  No.  2,  had  been  substituted  in  the 
last  fortnight  of  practice,  and  never  really  got  together 
with  the  rest.  And  the  material,  though  carefully  sifted 
from  the  class  crew^s,  was  far  beneath  the  average  of  pre- 
vious years.  Before  the  race  Mr.  Lehmaiui  told  me  that 
ail  the  men  in  the  boat,  except  Perkins,  who  was  too 
heavy,  were  ideal  bow  oars.  After  the  race  I  think  he 
might  have  omitted  the  "  ideal." 

The  work  of  the  Yale  crew  would,  in  any  previous  year 
at  New  London,  have  been  called  superb.  The  only 
thing  the  matter  with  it  was  that  it  was  matched  against 
rowing  in  which  the  most  expert  critic  could  scarcely  find 
a  fault.  Its  position  between  Harvard  and  Cornell  was 
the  second  choice,  so  far  as  the  stream  was  concerned,  and 
the  heavy  wind  and  rough  water  were  fitted  to  a  crew 
averaging  170  pounds,  and  were  precisely  what  Yale  men 
had  been  hoping  for.  It  rowed  the  stroke  it  had  been 
taught,  rowed  it  well,  and  with  the  courage  in  adversity 
wdiich  has  always  characterized  Yale  teams  ;  and  the 
strength  and  physical  condition  of  the  crew  were  such 
that,  with  the  exception  of  bow,  whose  head  dropped  for 
a  moment  on  his  oar  after  the  finish,  none  of  the  men 
showed  signs  of  distress.  If  they  were  inferior  to  Cornell 
in  oarsmanship,  the  difference  was  perceptible,  for  the 
most  part,  only  to  old  oarsmen.  The  leading  crews  rowed 
thirty-two  strokes  to  the  minute — and  Harvard  too,  for 
that  matter — except  on  a  spurt,  when  the  stroke  w^ent  up 
a  peg  or  two.  As  Yale  and  Cornell  rowed  almost  equally 
well,  the  difference  between  the  two  crews  was  probably 
in  the  power  that  went  into  each  stroke.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  vitality.  The  Yale  men,  five  of  whom  were 
from  the  Freshmen  crew^  of  last  season,  averaged  nineteen 
and  five-eighths  years  old — two  years  less  than  Cornell. 
They  had  not  the  same  nervous  energy  to  put  into  the 
stroke,  and  they  were  not  so  w^ell  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  race.  The  defect  is  one  that  time  may  remedy, 
and  all  the  best  men  in  the  boat  have  a  year  or  two  more 
to  row,  whereas  four  of  the  Cornell  men  are  to  graduate 
thisyeai-,  and  three  of  them  next. 

The  Cornell  crew  had  third  choice  of  positions,  and  was 
forced  to  begin  the  race  in  shallow  water.  According  to 
an  interview  published  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  the 
crew  considered  that  this  cost  it  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral boat-lengths.  Yet  from  the  press-boat  it  was  manifest 
that  in  both  wind  and  w^ater  it  had  a  great  advantage,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men  averaged  nine  and  a  half 
pounds  less  than  Yale,  this  advantage  must  have  made 
considerable  difference.  The  Harvard  crew,  which  was 
of  about  the  same  weight  as  Cornell,  must  have  suffered  far 
more  from  the  weather  conditions  than  it  gained  from 
its  first  choice  of  course.  Yet  no  permutation  of  posi- 
tions could  have  affected  the  order  in  which  the  crews 
finished,  or  detracted  from  the  splendid  achievement  of 
the  Cornell  crew.  Old  oarsmen  from  Yale  and  from  Har- 
vard spoke  with  unqualified  praise,  and  an  old  Oxford 
oarsmen  told  me  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no 
single  fault  to  find.  Both  in  form  and  in  dash  the  race 
was  such  as  can  be  rowed  only  by  men  wiio  have  pulled 
together  two  and  three  years,  who  are  at  one  with  their 
coach,  and  who  are  inspired  by  loyalty  and  by  love  of  their 
alma  nifiter.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  crew%  prop- 
erly acclimatized,  should  not  bring  home  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  from  Henley. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  very  notable  race  is  the  fact 
that  to  accommodate  three  crews  the  old  straightaway 
course  was  abandoned  for  a  wider  course  which  follows 
the  bending  of  the  ship  channel.  The  straightaway  course 
was  narrow  even  for  tw^o  crews,  and  in  the  very  ancient 
days  when  Harvard  used  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  victory 
the  Yale  crew  attributed  defeat  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  forced  to  row  in  the  eel-grass  of  the  shallows.  On 
such  occ^asions  the  leader  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  used 
to  ask  his  men  why  the  Harvard  crew  never  got  into  the 
eel-grass. and  they  answered, in  chorus,"  There's  only  room 
for  one!" — a  refrain  which  was  used  with  equal  success 
to  explain  why  the  New  Haven  girls  had  only  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  Those  were  rude  times,  unchivalrous  and 
luigallant.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  broad  new  course 
would  obliterate  the  memory  of  them ;  but  I  tremble  to 
think  what  might,  happen  if  an  ambitious  crew  were  beat- 
en in  the  western  path. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  of  the  sea- 
son's rowing  was  with  regard  to  the  stroke.  In  times 
past  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  criticisms  and 
comparisons  of  various  styles,  crammed  full  of  technical 
terms  and  considerations  that  tilled  a  reader's  soul  with 
admiration.  A  few  days  of  reporting  at  New  London 
made  me  suspect  that  the  sagacious  critics  had  really 
done  little  more  than  rehash  a  mess  of  ill-assorted  phrases, 
which  it  does  credit  to  any  man's  intelligence  not  to  un- 
derstand. In  the  present  season,  at  any  rate,  such  discus- 
sions have  little  or  no  value.  Mr.  Cook,  the  Yale  coach, 
told  me  that  all  three  crews  w^ere  rowing  the  same  stroke. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  he  said,  about  an 
American  stroke  and  an  English  stroke,  and  Cornell's 
victory  last  year  was  hailed  as  a  product  of  home  in- 
dustry; but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Cornell  stroke  differed 
only  in  minor  details  from  the  traditional  Yale  stroke, 
which  was  a  close  adaptation  of  the  stroke  jMr.  Cook  had 
observed,  in  the  late  seventies,  during  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish boating.  The  main  differences  between  the  English 
stroke  and  that  rowed  by  Cornell  and  Yale  were  due 
to  the  different  rigging  of  American  shells  —  seats  that 
all  slide  a'oove  the  keelson  instead  of  alternately  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat  from  the  outriggers,  and  swivel 
oarlocks  instead  of  stationary  thole  pins.  This  stroke 
Cornell  had  learned  at  Henley  and  from  watching 
the  Yale  crews.  Mr.  Cook  was  at  one  time  inclined 
toward  the  traditional  Courtney  stroke,  with  its  rapid 
leg  -  drive  and  absence  of  body -swing;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  his  first  love.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  as  ^Ir.  Courtney  slowed  down  his  time  and 
lengthened  the  swing,  the  record  time  of  his  crews  im- 


proved. Mr.  Coiirtney  stated  to  me  that,  so  far  as  he 
liad  been  able,  he  had  kept  this  year's  crew  to  the  last 
year's  stroke,  and  he  makes  no  claim  of  originating  its 
essential  principles.  Mr.  Lehmann  said  that  there  were 
really  only  two  wjiys  to  row,  a  good  way  and  a  bad  way, 
and  that  the  crews  at  New  London  were  all  rowing  the 
good  way.  In  a  word,  the  intercourse  betw^een  Amer- 
ica and  England  during  the  last  twenty  -  odd  years 
has  convinced  our  leading  oarsmen  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  stroke  are  the  correct  ones,  and  they 
are  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the  English  principles 
as  far  as  the  rigging  of  our  boats  will  allow.  The  ques- 
tion of  rigging,  finally,  I  referred  to  Mr.  Chase  'Meilen, 
who  rowed  four  years  on  the  excellent  Brasenose  crew  at 
Oxford,  and  has  since  rowed,  coached,  and  observed  a  dec- 
ade or  more  in  America.  In  his  opinion,  the  differences 
in  rigging  were  immaterial,  so  long  as  a  crew  kept  to  the 
long  leg-drive  and  the  long  body-swing.  The  English 
stroke,  whether  adopted  as  at  Harvard  or  adapted  as  at 
Cornell  and  Yale,  is  now  generally  approved,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Certain  variations,  it  is  true, 
were  to  be  observed  in  the  Cornell  boat.  The  men  swung 
farther  back  than  last  year,  and  their  recover  began  with 
more  of  a  jerk  than  is  usual  in  England,  but  I  could  not 
find  that  any  one  qualified  to  judge  thought  these  fea- 
tures more  than  variations  depending  on  the  individuality 
of  the  coach.  Mr.  Courtney  told  me  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  stroke  had  varied  from  its  last 
year's  form  until  the  fact  was  pointed  out  by  returning 
graduates. 

With  the  happy  establishment  of  a  uniform  style  at  New 
London,  there  bid  fair  to  be  radical  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  coaches,  at  least  at  Yale  and  Harvard.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cook's  long  and  very  successful  leadership  a 
school  of  young  oarsmen  lias  grown  up  that  is  more 
closely  in  sympathy  with  present  undergraduate  aims 
and  intentions.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an 
eft'ort  to  give  these  men  a  contiollitig  voice  in  crew  man- 
agement. This  year,  I  understand,  the  movement  is 
reaching  a  liead,  and  it  is  not  unlikel}^  that  next  spring 
will  see  a  new^  man  in  charge  of  the  crew^  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  the  choice  is  likely  to  lie  between  Mr.  Al- 
fred Cowles,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Hartwell,  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Hartwell  is  widely  known  as  a  football- 
player  and  a  crew  captain,  and  is,  besides,  a  scholar  of 
mark.  If  he  undertakes  the  coaching,  as  Yale  men  think 
the  more  likely,  the  crew  will  have  a  man  of  strong  per- 
sonal popularity  and  strong  power  of  leadership;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  thiid?:  that  he  will  preserve  all 
that  is  best  in  Yale  rowing  traditions. 

At  Harvard  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lehmann  will  not 
return.  During  his  stay  of  two  years,  however,  he  has 
taught  or  has  been  the  means  of  teaching  scores  of  oars- 
men the  principles  of  good  rowing,  and  there  should  be  a 
number  of  men  capable  of  carrying  on  his  task.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Storiow,  captain  of  the  winning  crew  of  '85,  has  been  his 
constant  aide,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  given  command 
next  year.  It  seems  probable  that  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Storrow,  '89,  who  had  charge  of  this  year's  Fresh- 
man crew,  and  succeeded  so  w^ell  that  his  men,  in  spite 
of  a  recent  fit  of  tonsillitis  that  visited  the  entire  crew, 
came  in  only  half  a  length  behind  the  Yale,  and  well  ahead 
of  the  Cornell  Freshmen.  In  the  past  the  vice  of  Har- 
vard oarsmanship  has  been  the  absence  of  a  settled  style. 
An  old  oar  who  had  rowed  excellently  in  four  defeated 
crew^s  lately  told  me  that  he  had  learned  four  different 
strokes.  Now^  that  there  is  but  one  style  at  New  London, 
and  that  a  good  one,  a  similar  lack  of  consistency  would 
be  little  short  of  maniacal.  AVhether  Harvard  accepts 
Lehmann's  lieutenants,  and  wiiether  she  adheres  to  the 
English  rigging,  are  matters  of  indifference  compared  with 
the  fact  that  a  stroke  has  been  established  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  stick  to.  In  spite  of  two  years  of  sore  de- 
feat, Harvard  men  have  seldom  had  more  reason  to  hope 
the  crews  in  the  future  will  give  a  good  account  of  tlie 
university. 

The  plans  of  Cornell  for  another  year  are  in  doubt  only 
as  regards  the  question  of  wiiether  she  will  compete  at 
New"  London.  From  her  own  point  of  view  there  are  ex- 
cellent reasons  why  she  should  not.  In  order  to  compete 
with  Yale  and  Harvard  at  their  natinal  and  traditional 
meeting-place,  she  has  to  make  a  tedious  and  expensive 
journey — a  journey  which  in  time  and  in  money  is  prohibi- 
tive to  a  vast  majority  of  undergi-aduates.  Then,  too,  in 
order  to  ncbeet  neighboring  universities,  that  in  other  sports 
than  rowing  and  in  geographical  position  are  her  natural 
rivals,  she  has  to  row  tw^o  hard  races  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  have  been 
the  champion  of  an  American  Henley  at  Poughkeepsie  or 
at  Saratoga;  and  the  objection  raised  against  the  western 
course  at  New^  London  has  a  smack  of  the  6ld  preference 
for  a  meeting  in  New  York  State. 

That  Yale  and  Harvard  will  consent  to  row  again  at 
Poughkeepsie  or  at  Saratoga  seems  far  fiom  likely.  The 
journey  is  almost  as  trying  as  that  from  Ithaca  to  New 
London,  and  the  place  lacks  all  the  charm  of  tradition 
and  atmosphere  that  cluster  about  the  historic  course.  If 
the  oarsmen  I  talked  with  at  the  recent  race  are  at  all  rep- 
resentative of  the  feeling  of  their  universities,  the  ques- 
tion of  breaking  with  Cornell  is  merely  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. Each  college  seemed  actually  more  eager  that 
Cornell  should  be  beaten  than  that  its  own  boat  should 
win.  Apparently  it  was  thought  that  a  victory  would 
make  it  easier  to  say  good-by  to  the  third  crew. 

The  propriety  of  this  feeling  is  open  to  question.  The 
point  at  stake  is  not  wiiether  Cornell  is  a  worthy  oppo- 
nent— of  that  there  has  been  no  doubt  for  years.  It  is 
wiietlier  the  triple  arrangement  at  New  London  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  sportsmanship  at  Yale,  Ilarvai'd,  and 
Cornell.  If  it  is  not,  and  the  best  sense  of  all  three  uni- 
versities seems  to  be  that  it  is  not,  it  is  far  better  for  Yale 
and  Harvard  to  end  relationships,  now  that  Cornell  has 
reached  a  top  notch  in  her  fortunes,  than  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  an  off  year.  It  seems  more  manly  to 
say,  You  have  shown  yourself  better  in  every  race,  and 
we  covet  the  glory  of  a  ])ossible  victory,  but  we  have 
found  that  we  care  more  about  each  othei',  and  wish  to 
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eliminate  eveiT  element  that  detracts  from  the  si)iiit  of 
our  natural  and  traditional  rivalry. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  j)ast  decade  has  shown  that  no 
one  college  is  physically  able  to  give  it>  best  dates  to  the 
worthiest  opponents  in  all  contests,  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  its  traditional  and  natural  rivals  on  even  terms.  For 
lialf  a  dozen  years  past  the  wisest  advisers  at  both  Yale 
and  Harvard  have  favored  a  dual  league.  'J'he  trend  of 
athletic  development  of  late  has  made  the  dual  league  a 
virtual  fact.  Next  fall,  for  the  first  time,  Harvard  is  to 
be  given  the  advantage  over  Princeton  in  the  football 
dates,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  athletic  team  will  with- 
draw from  the  inter-collegiate  games.  It  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  parties  to  a  dual  league  are  to  hold  aloof 
from  other  colleges.  The  case  is  rather  that  games  with 
other  colleges  are  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  and  in  a 
measure  preparatory  to  the  final  game.  A  college  will 
play  all  comers,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  en- 
dangering the  contest  W'itli  a  natural  rival.  In  the  same 
way,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  always  met  all  possible 
teams  in  ciicket  and  the  tw^o  games  of  football — many  of 
them  teams  of  distinct  superiority — and  have  jei  made 
such  matches  tributary  to  the  inter-'varsity  match. 

This  tendency  toward  concentrating  athletic  interests  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  Hen- 
ley idea.  At  Poughkeepsie  or  Sai-atoga  the  thing  that 
makes  Heidey  Henley  is  physically  impossible  for  most 
of  the  colleges  that  are  expected  to  coni])ete  there.  From 
Yale  or  Harvard  the  journey  is  expensive  in  both  time 
and  money;  and  once  there,  it  is  necessary  to  slay  or  logo 
back  for  good.  In  England  it  is  possible  to  run  np  dail}^ 
from  London  or  Oxford,  and,  at  a  pinch,  from  Cambridge, 
and  yet  see  all  the  races.  For  three  or  four  pounds  an 
English  undergraduate  can  be  at  all  tlii-ee  days  of  Hen- 
ley and  share  all  its  pleasures.  The  first  requisite  for 
a  regatta  like  Henley  is  tliat  it  shall  draw  its  su]')port 
from  a  small  area.  At  Harvard  and  at  Yale  a  move- 
ment is  afoot  that  seems  likeh^  to  end  in  augmenting  the 
programme  of  races  at  New  London,  so  that  there  will  be 
several  races  a  day  during  several  days.  At  both  col- 
leges the  class  crews  are  becoming  more  and  more  promi- 
nent, and  at  both  there  are  boat  clubs  that  are  putting 
forth  lay  crews  of  increasing  excellence.  Under  Mr. 
Ix^hmann's  influence  the  Weld  Boat  Club  of  Harvard  has 
become  very  active,  and  has  won  notable  races  against 
outside  boat  clubs.  A  few  years  more  of  development 
and  a  slight  rearrangement  of  fixtures  will  give  scope  to 
a  number  of  interesting  races  at  New  London  appealing 
to  the  colleges,  schools,  and  clubs  of  New  England.  A 
similar  rega,tta  might  be  held  in  any  other  geographical 
section  of  the  country — for  instance,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Saratoga,  Detroit,  or  on  the  Mississippi. 

Any  one  who  is  inclined  to  commiserate  with  Mr. 
Lehmann  on  the  result  of  his  mission  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  he  has  accomplished  for  Harvard,  and 
through  Harvard  for  American  boating,  along  the  lines 
of  general  development.  He  found  a  university  that 
had  passed  only  a  step  beyond  the  conditions  that  have 
dominated  boating  in  all  American  universities.  The 
acpiatic  interest  existed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
winidng  crews;  all  races  were  aimed  solel^y  at  this  residt, 
and  the  so-called  sport  of  boating  w^as  about  as  much 
fun  as  galley  slavery.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Weld 
Boat  Club  and  the  class  races,  he  bioadened  and  devel- 
oped boating  as  a  sport,  and  by  doing  so  established  a 
school  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  principles  of  rowing. 
In  a  paper  printed  a  few  months  ago  in  these  pages  I  de- 
scribed the  long  and  delightful  course  of  the  Oxonian 
who  makes  his  way  to  a  'varsity  boat,  and  pointed  out 
how  perfectly  the  system  was  adapted  to  maintaining  and 
perfecting  oarsmanship.  Such  a  system  Mr.  Lehmann  has 
started  at  Harvard.  Its  full  development  cannot  be  reached 
\\u\\\  the  social  life  of  the  place  is  divided  into  definite 
units,  as  in  the  English  colleges,  but  it  is  a  long  stride 
in  advance  that  the  notion  of  it  has  become  fixed. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  the 
ideas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
some  graduate,  not  too  old,  to  burst  open  his  blinds  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  boat-race,  and  wake  up  the  luider- 
graduates  with  the  tidings  that  a  bright  new  day  has 
dawned  at  New^  London  that  has  not  yet  been  touched. 

DIAIJY   OF  THE   WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  6'-7^.) 
Friday,  Jane  2 J/.. — The  Cortes  was  dissolved  by  decree  of 
the  Qu'jen-Regent.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Ma- 
drid. It  is  asserted  that  the  Sagasta  cabinet  will  resign  to 
make  way  for  a  new  government  wiiich  will  not  be  so 
positively  committed  to  the  p  )licy  of  continuing  the  war. 

"  In  pushing  out  to  occupy  a  good  position  near  Sevilla 
to  wait  and  intrench  until  sui)plies  and  artillery  coidd  be 
landed,  the  Fourteenth  [should  read  FivHt}  and  Tenth  Cav- 
alry and  Wood's  regiment  had  a  skirmish.  The  enemy  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  General  Wheeler  reports  he 
now  occupies  the  ground."  ....  "Further  new^s  from 
General  Wheeler  places  our  loss  in  this  morning's  firing 
at  about  ten  killed  and  forty  wounded." .  . .  .  "  The  Span- 
iards occupied  a  very  strong  and  intrenched  position  on 
a  high  hill.  The  firing  lasted  Jibout  an  hour,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  his  position,  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Se- 
villa. The  enemy  has  retired  toward  Santiago  de  Cuba." 
General  Shafter's  despatches  to  the  War  Department, 
from  which  the  foregoing  sentences  are  taken,  refer  to 
an  engagement  that  will  always  be  remembered,  not  only 
as  the  first  serious  action  after  the  landing  of  our  army  of 
invasion,  but  also  because  our  dismoiuited  cavalry,  in  a 
most  difficult  position  and  after  severe  losses,  gave  proof 
of  superb  fighting  quality  by  their  determined  and  ulti- 
mately victorious  advancte.  Briefly  told,  the  story  is 
that  the  enemy,  havinti  withdrawn  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baiquiri  wiien  our  forces  landed 
there,  retreated  towards  Santiago;  but  at  a  point  near 
Sevilla,  wiiich  lies  southeast  of  Santiago,  two  thousand 
Spaniards  took  up  a  strong  position  to  bar  the  w^ay. 
When  news  of  this  stand  was  brought  by  our  scouts.  Gen- 
eral Young's  brigade  marched  directly  to  the  attack,  while 
the  dismounted  "Rough  Riders,"  under  Colonel  Wood 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt,  took  another  route  to 
the  same  point.  The  latter  walked  into  an  am])ush  in  a 
narrow  trail  that  led  upward  between  hill-sides  covered 
with  brush.  This  brush,  jungle,  chaparral — whatever 
word  seems  densest, — hid  the  eneni}'.  From  three  sides 
at  once  a  heavy  fire  at  short  range  was  opened  upon  our 


men.  Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish  was  the  first  American 
soldier  to  fall ;  soon  afterward  Captain  A.  K.  Caprou  was 
mortally  wounded.  A  perfect  list  of  our  losses  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time,  and  the  number  of  men  slain  in  this  en- 
counter on  the  Spanish  side  is  not  known.  Fierce  and 
yet  accurate  firing  by  this  extraordinary  regiment  of  cow- 
boys and  clubmen,  dead-shots  in  the  main,  directed  by  a 
colonel  wiio  at  that  particular  moment  could  suggest, 
"  Don't  swear,  or  you'll  catch  no  fish,"  proved  to  be  at  least 
suflicient  to  hold  their  terribly  exposed  position  until  re- 
enforcements  came  up;  then  a  dash  carried  hills,  thickets, 
and  an  iron  building  in  wiiich  the  Spaniards  had  fortified 
themselves.  And  so  General  Shafter,  from  headquarters 
on  the  t^eguranra,  is  able  to  say  in  his  despatch  that 
"General  Wheeler  [who  commands  on  shore]  reports  he 
now^  occupies  the  ground." 


A  DIGEST  OF  THE  WAR  REVENUE  BILL. 

Tlie  Act  "  To  provide  icays  ond  means  to  meet  irar  ex- 
penditures, and  for  other  purposes,''  makes  the  following 
provisions: 

The  tax  on  beer  manufactured  or  sold  or  stored  in  ware- 
houses, or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  within  the 
United  Slates,  is  increased  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
on  every  barrel  containing  not  more  than  thirty-one  gal- 
lons, and  at  a  like  rate?  for  fractional  parts  of  a  barrel. 

A  discount  of  7|  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  by  collectors 
to  brewers  on  sales  of  stamps. 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Bankers :  with  capital  not  exceeding  $25.000 $  50.00 

Same :    with  capital  above  $25,000,  for  each  addiiionai  $1000. .      2.00 
(NoTio.— Savings-banks  with  no  capital  stock  are  exempted.) 

Brokers 50. 00 

Pawnbrokeis 20. 00 

Commercial  brokers 20.00 

Custom-house  brokers 10.00 

Proprietors  of  places  of  amusement  in  places  of  more  ihan 

25,000  population 100.00 

Circuses 100.00 

Proprietors  or  agents  of  all  other  shows  10.00 

(NoTK.— Tax  must  be  paid  once  in  every  State  or  Territory  where 
exhibitions  are  held.) 

Bowling-alleys  and  billiard-rooms— each  alley  or  table 5.00 

TOBAOOO,    CiGAUS,    CiG  A  IllCTTKS,   AlN'lJ    SnUFF. 

All  tobacco  and  snuff,  per  pound 12 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  three  pounds 

per  thousand,  per  1000 , 3-60 

Cigars  wei'jrhing  not  more  than  three  pounds  i)er  thousand, 

per  1000 1 .00 

Cigarettes  weigliing  not  more  than  three  ])ounds  per  thou- 
sand, per  1000 1.50 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco:  annual  sales  not  exceed- 
ing 50,000  lbs 6.00 

Same :  annual  sales  exceeding  50,000  and  not 

more  than  100,000  lbs 12.00 

Same :  annual  sales  exceeding  100,000  lbs.  . .  .     24.00 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco :  annual  sales  not  exceeding  50,000  lbs.      6.00 
Same:  annual  sales  exceeding  50,000  and 

not  exceeding  100,000  lbs 12.00 

Same :  annual  sales  exceeding  100,000  lbs. .     24.00 

Manufacturers  of  cigars:  annual  sales  not  exceeding  100,000 

cigars  6 .  00 

Same:  annual  sales  exceeding  100,000  but 

not  200,000  cigars 12.00 

Same:  annual  sales  exceeding  200,000  cigars    24.00 

(Note.— Any  i)erson  liable  to  these  taxes  who  shall  not  have  paid 

them  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 

thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  be  imprisoned  not 

more  than  six  months,  or  l)oth,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.) 

ADHESIVE  STAMPS. 

After  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  there  shall  be  paid  the  fol- 
lowing stamp  taxes.  The  penalty  for  not  paying  them 
shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  and  the  unstam})ed 
instruments  shall  not  be  competent  evidence  in  any  court. 
Proper  provisions  are  made  against  forgery  and  evasion 
of  the  law,  while  a  penalty  is  provided  for  non-cancella- 
tion of  the  stjimps.  Public  bonds,  debentures,  and  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  the  tax. 

This  exemption  includes  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  co- 
operative building  and  loan  associations,  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  and  building  and  loan  associations 
making  loans  only  to  their  members. 

Foreign  bonds  are  required  to  pay  the  same  taxes  p,<5 
domestic  bonds  wiien  sold  in  the  United  States. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Bonds,  debentures,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  after 
tlie  first  day  of  July,  1S9S,  by  any  association,  company,  or 
corporation,  on  each  $100  of  face  valuy  or  fraction  thereof        .05 

And  on  each  original  issue  of  certificates  of  stock,  on  each  $100 

of  face  value,  or  fraction  thereof 05 

On  all  sales,  or  agreements  to  sell,  or  memoranda  of  sales,  or 
deliveries  or  transfers  of  shares  or  certificates  of  stock,  on 
each  1100  or  fraction  thereof 02 

On  each  sale,  agreement  of  sale,  or  agreement  to  sell  any  i)ro- 
ducts  or  merchandise  at  any  exchange  or  board  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  place,  either  for  present  or  future  delivery, 
for  each  $1<I0  in  value  of  said  sale,  or  agreement  of  sale,  or 
agreement  to  sell .01 

And  for  each  additional  $100,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess 

of  $100 01 

On  checks,  drafts,  or  certificates  of  deposit  not  drawing  inter- 
est, or  order  for  the  ])ayment  of  any  sum  of  money  drawn 
upon  or  issued  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  any  person 
or  persons^  companies,  or  corporations,  at  sight  or  on  de- 
mand   02 

Inland  bibs  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  certificates  of  deposit  draw- 
ing interest,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money 
otherwise  than  at  siuht  or  on  demand,  or  any  promissory 
note,  except  banli-notes  issued  for  circulation,  and  for  each 
renewal  of  the  same,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100 02 

And  for  each  additional  $100,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  ex- 
cess of  $100 02 

(NoTK.— This  applies  to  domestic  money-orders  issued  by  the  United 

States.) 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  of  credit,  including  orders 
issued  by  express  or  other  companies,  drawn  in  but  payable 
out  of  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  $100 04 

And  for  each  $100,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  $100. .         .04 

If  drawn  in  sets  of  two  or  more,  for  every  bill  of  each  set  not 

exceeding  $100 02 

And  for  each  $100,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  $100. .         .02 

Bills  of  lading  or  receipts,  other  than  charter  party,  for  mer- 
chandise to  be  exported  from  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign port .10 

Common  carriers  must  issue  bills  of  lading  for  goods  shipped 
to  the  consiirnor  or  his  agent,  and  on  the  original  and  each 
duplicate  of  these 01 


(Note. — But  one  bill  of  lading  shaU  be  required  on  bundles  or  pack- 
ages of  newspapers  when  enclosed  in  one  general  bundle  at  the  time 
of  shipnient.     Failure  to  issue  these  bills  of  lading  entails  a  penalty  of 
$50  on  carrier  for  each  oftence.) 
Telephone  messages  for  which  a  charge  of  fifteen  cents  or  more 

is  imi)osed 01 

Telegraphic  despatches 01 

(Note. — Tax  on  telephone  and  telegra})hic  messages  is  not  to  l)e 
levied  on  messages  dealing  with  the  business  of  tlte  telephone  or  tele- 
graph company  or  railroad  company  sending  them.) 

Indemnity  bonds 50 

Certificates  of  i)rofits,  or  any  certificate  or  memorandum  show- 
ing an  interest  in  the  property  or  accumulations  of  any  as- 
sociation, and  all  tiansfers  thereof,  on  each  $100  of  value  or 

fractional  i)art  thereof ""      .02 

Certificates  of  damage  issued  by  port-wardens,  etc 25 

Certificates  of  any  legal  description  not  otherwise  specified  .. .         .10 

Charter  party,  vessel  not  exceeding 300  tons 3.00 

Same,  vessel  exceeding  300  and  not  exceeding  COO  tons      5.00 

Same,  vessel  exceeding  600  tons 10.00 

Broker's  contract  or  memorandum  of  sale   10 

Conveyances  of  real  estate,  consideration  value  exceeding  $100 

and  less  than  $500 .50 

For  each  additional  $500  or  fractional  ))art  thereof  .50 

Custom-house  entry  of  goods,  not  exceeding  $100  in  value 25 

Same,         exceeding  $100  and  not  exceeding  $500 50 

Same,         exceed!  ng  $500 1 .00 

Entry   for  withdrawal   of  any  merchandise  in   custom-house 

bonded  warehouses .50 

Life-insurance  jiolicies:  each  $100  or  fractional  part  thereof  of 

amount  insured 08 

Provided,  that  on  insurance  policies  issued  on  the  industrial  or 
weekly  payment  plan,  of  the  amount  of  the  first  weekly 
premium 40  per  cent. 

(NoTi;.— Provisions  do  not  apply  to  fraternal  or  beneficiary  societies 
or  orders,  or  farmers'  purely  local  co-operative  companies  or  associa- 
tions, or  emi)loyeb'  reliet  associations,  operated  on  the  lodge  system  or 
local  co-operation  plan,  organized  and  conducted  solely  by  ilie  mem- 
bers thereot  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  not  for  i)rofit.) 
Marine,  inland,  and  fire  insurance  :  on  each  dollar  or  frac- 
tional i)art  thereof j^  of  1  per  cent. 

(NoTK.— Purely  co-operative'or  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  ex- 
empted.) 
Casualty,   fidelity,   and    guaranty   insurance:    upon    ])remiimi 

charged  on  each  dollar  or  fractional  i)art  thereof..).;  of  1  per  cent. 

Leases,  not  exceeding  one  year .25 

Same,    excec^ding  one  year  but  not  three .50 

Same,    exceeding  three  years l  .00 

Custom-house  manifests  of  entry  or  clearance,  tonnage  of  vessel 

not  exceeding  300  tons 1 . 00 

Same,  exceeding  300  and  not  exceeding  COO  tons..       8.00 

Same,  exceeding  COO  tons 5.00 

Real  estate  and  personal  mortgages  or  pledges  for  securing 
l)ayment  of  any  definite  or  certain  sum,  also  conveyances 
in  trust  intended  only  as  security,  exceeding  $1000  and  not 

exceeding  $1500 25 

For  each  $500  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  $1500 25 

Passage  tickets  to  foreign  ports,  costing  not  exceeding  $30 1 .00 

Same,  costing  more  tiian  $30  and  not 

exceeding  $C0 8.00 

Same,  costing  more  than  $00 5.00 

Power  of  attorney  for  voting  at  elections  of  incorporated  cou)- 
panies,  other  than  religious,  charitable,  or  literary  societies, 

or  public  cemeteries , .10 

Power  to  sell  or  rent  real  estate,  to  sell  or  transfer  stock,  bonds, 
scrip,  or  to  collect  dividends  or  interest  thereon,  or  to  per- 
form any  and  all  other  acts  not  above  specified .25 

Protest 25 

Warehouse  receipts .25 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Medicinal  proprietary  articles  and  preparations:  each  packet, 
box,  bottle,  pot,  vial,  or  other  enclosure,  with  its  contents, 
selling  at  retail. 

For  5  cents \^  of  1  cent. 

Above  5  cents  and  less  than  10 %  of  I  cent. 

"     10  cents  aijd  less  than  15 ■*.;  of  1  cent. 

"     15  cents  and  less  than  25 fg  of  1  cent. 

For  each  additional  25  cents  of  the  retail   ])rice  or  value,  or 

fractional  part  thereof  in.  excess  of  25  cents %  of  1  cent. 

Druggists'  })rescriptions  are  not  taxable. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics,  and  other  similar  articles:  same 
taxes  as  proprietary  articles.. 

Chewing-gum  or  substitutes:  each  box,  etc.,  value  not  more 

than  $1  at  retail 04 

Above  $1,  for  each  additional  dolhir  or  fractional  i)art  thereof  .04 

Sparkling  or  other  wines  bottled  for  sale  :  on  each  bottle  con- 
taining one  pint  or  less 01 

On  each  bottle  containing  niore  than  one  pint 02 

EXCISE  TAXES  ON  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN  REFINING 

PETROLEUM  AND  SUGAR. 

On  every  person  engaged  in  refining  ])etroleum  or  sugar,  or 

ownnig  or  controlling  any  pipe-line  for  transporting  oil  or 

other  products,  gross    annual    receipts    exceeding   $250,- 

000,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  such  persons,  etc.,  exceeding 

$250,000 K  of  1  per  cent. 

(NoTic— Penalty  :  not  less  than  $1000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
each  failure  or  refusal  to  make  return,  and  for  each  and  every  false  or 
fraudulent  return.) 

On  every  seat  sold  in  palace  or  i)arlor  cars,  and  every  berth  sold 

in  sleeping-cars 01 

LEGACIES  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  SHAKES  OF  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 

Amount  exceeding  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $25,000,  ])assing 
either  by  will  or  by  law,  or  transferred  by  deed,  grant,  bar- 
gain, sale,  or  gift,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  bargainor,  to  any  person  or  persons,  in  trust  or 
otherwise,  the  following  taxes  : 

Lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor,  or  brother  or  sister  of  dece- 
dent, on  each  and  every  $100  of  value 75 

Descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters,  on  every  $100 1 .50 

Brothel'  or  sister  of  father  or  mother,  or  descendant  of  brotlier 

or  sister  of  father  or  mother  of  deceased,  on  every  $100 3.00 

Brother  or  sister  of  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  descendant 
of  brother  or  sister  of  grandfather  or  grandmother,  on 
every  $1 00 4 .  00 

Persons  in  other  degrees   of  collateral   consanguinity,  or  a 

stranger  in  blood,  on  every  $100 5.00 

On  i)roperty  above  $25,000  and  not  above  $100,000,  the  above 
rates  to  be  multiplied  by  one  and  one-half. 

Exceeding  $100,000  but  not  exceeding  $500,000,  the  above  rates 
to  be  multiplied  by  two. 

Exceeding  $500,000,  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  the  rates  to 
be  multiplie'd  by  two  and  one-half. 

Exceeding  $1,000,000,  the  rates  to  be  multiplied  l)y  three.    . 

The  tax  or  duty  shail  l)e  a  lien  or  charge  on  property  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  the  same  shall  be  within  that  period  fully 
paid  to  and  discharged  by  the  United  States. 

Mixed  Flouh. — Every  ])erson,  etc.,  engaged  in  making,  pack- 
ing, or  repacking  mixed  flour,  per  annum 12.00 

Tka. — Duty  per  pound 10 

(Note.— Internal-revenue  collectors  are  to  sell  stamps  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  $100,  face  value,  with  a  discount  of  one  per  cent.,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act  ) 
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NEVER  HAS  ANVTHINQ  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


GEN.  SIR   EVELYN   WOOD  Says: 
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MARIANI   WINE,  the   FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse^ 
ments  from  more  than  8000  Amer= 
ican  physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendiations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre= 
pared  upon  careful  scientific  princi= 
pies.  It  contains  absolutely  no  in= 
jurious  properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas= 
ticity  to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de= 
scribed  as  a  promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi= 
cated  for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus= 
tion,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  reju=  \ 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del=  \ 
icate  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
&  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops  and  other 
interesting  matter. 

A  VOW   S  UBS  TITUTIONS. 
London:   83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:    28-30  Hospital  Street. 


Reirardini;  the  infantry  marchinig:  In  the  recent  ma- 
noeuvres, it  \va8  the  best  seen  durini;  mv  eomuiand  at 
Aldershot.  Many  officers  availed  themselves  of  the 
tonie  and  reeonstitnent  properties  of  the  well-known 
Mariani  \\  ine,  the  most  certain  as  w  ell  as  the  most 
palatable  method  of  inducing  resistance  to  fatiifne." 
Froui  "  77ie  Loudon  SA'ctth." 

MAX  O'RELL, 
The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


Ik  our  \  in  Mariani  is  positively  marvellous;    one  glass 
put  me  on  my  feet;    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
Yours  gratefully,  MAX  O'RELL. 

A  LL    DR I  T;  GIS  TS. 
Paris:    41  Boulevard  llaussniar 


financial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
I^etters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


tTravelers' 
Xetters  of  Crebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co, 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR   STREET, 
I.ONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBAKD  ST.,  E.  C. 


If  Fishes  Could  Rcad> 


There    is    no    Kodak   but    the   Eastman    Kodak. 


Photography 
Is  Easy 
Photography 

All  1898  Kodaks  use  our  light-proof  film  Cartridges 
and  can  be  Loaded  in  Daylight. 

$5.00  to  $35-oo. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogues  free  at 
agencies  or  by  mail. 


If  not"^  , 
sold  by  ^ 
your  loc 
dealer,  we 
will    mail 
samples  of 

PFLUECER'S 

'luminous"  Bait^ 

for  either  trout,  bass  or 
muskallonge  for  50  cts.  in 
stamps.  Illustrated  catalogue 

f^^^'    The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.. 


Our    catalogue  \ 
they   wouldn't  , 
be  caught.  , 
"■     tells 


Jit 


every- 
thing ] 
''catch- 
ing" 
for  the  I 
aodern  , 
Isaak  I 
Wal-  , 
ton.  . 


Akron.O 


Shade  WoiJtWork- 

3  uBGSlUSB  it  isn't  mounted  on 
THE    IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re- 
quired. Notice  name  on  roller 
when  buying  your  shades. 


P 

E 
N 
S 


<\\\ 
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THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


j>   ESTERBROOKacCO.  \ 
__  —  PB0FE5S1OHAL  PEW.^ 


CSTERBROOK'S 

L    LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,    14,    130,    239, 
313,     Al,     556. 

priJC  IN  ALL  STYLES, 

I   I.I1U  pQ^  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

FOR  SAIiE  BY  ALL.  STATIONERS. 

]M  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26JohnSt.,N.Y.     Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


STUDY  MEDICINE  «%. 

Spare  moments  suffieient.  Diplomas  j^iven.  Suprfi-estioii, 
Hydropathy  and  Osteopathy.     $2  to  $10  daily  at  home  or 
traveling.     Either  spx.     Particu lavs  free.     Address. 
Jiational  Institute  of  Science,  H.  Y.,  78  Masonic  Temple,  t'hicasjo. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLUR 
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SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  E-aS 

1B08  w  ^  I  fl     «  .       X    ^.  HIGH     GKADR 

18»8  Model  Gent8»  or  Ladles'  Bieyeie  by  express  C.  O. 

"   subject  to  examination.    Yjo  can  examine  it  at 

ur  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 

satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  and   the 

most  wonderful  Bieycle   Bai^aln 

you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 

the  express  agent  the  balance, 

$18.75  and  express ehargres. 

AT  ipl9if  3  sell  3000 
SPECIAL  regular  $50. 00 
HIgh-Grade,  guaranteed, 
1898  Model  Bieyeies  fa 
either  Gents*  or  Ladles.* 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  $13.95, 
$19.75  and  $22.50. 
Such  values  as  were 
never  offered  liefore. 

THIS  BPECUL  WHEEL 

at  $  1 9.  75  ts  a  wonder 

_  _   of  value,  strictly  high- 

^il  grade  and  equal  to  any 

Ill    ...  --•-vc:;jv;j^^p^^^g^e5xj^i^m_— 3gg' bicycle  you   can  buy 

$50.00.  8trictly  up-to-date.  Covered  by  binding  ffuaranCee  Has  all  tho  o-nnrt  nn*tl?o  L«Ti  *  •  anywhere  at  $40.00  to 
grade  bicycles  with  the  defects  of  none.  Our  SPECIAL  Bieycle  atlfi  JJf/m^H^Phl^nno^?  ,*»*«  improvements  of  all  high- 
and  most  reliable  bicycle  makers  in  America.    The  identical  ^me  bicycle  a^s^^^^  i'J^^^*^'  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  name  plate  at  $40.00  to  $50.00,  never  less.    The  nSe  oHhe  mak^^^^  under  their  special  name 

will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  hLh-erlde  h^^J^^^Al^H'^''^^  bicycle  riders.   You 

description'"-™^ 

horn.  HHKBLS  highest  grade.  21Mnch.  SPOKES,  WghesfrSe^^^^^^^^ 

bar  steel.    Bins,  highest  grade  non-warnabia  5nS    TiR»   A,.-\?J;i???2u<  ■      ' '»'«?'  Jarge  tubular,  turned  from 

tube  pneumatic,  complete  SpSS?  an"^.?  Ut.CRlNM:  WeS^ 


^CWP    us    OWE    DOLLAR    "rj:"  "•"''.';?•  ""•"«"»  "r  «b«is  »  kiuu  oi  nanaie  oars  and  color  of  finish 

sundries.bicycleclothingreto.   SE^ND  FOR  IT.  »18.'5,  $22.60,  ete.    Also  a  full  line  ot  bicycle 

AS   TO   OUR    WELIABILiTY.     "i'"^^"  •"  o'li-customers  everywhere ;  Metroroliinn  Nat'l  Bank, 
E^r^nge  B,,nU.>^.Y„r.;    any  business  house   ^'^J^ ^^ ^^^•''^::^^^-^^:Tdf^:^ 

!;ieTr''Ser'';„^.!.\r"c.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  SEARS    ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Fulton,  Desplaiiies,  and  Waynian  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


A  Summer 
Outing 

of  rest,  recreation  and  con- 
tinuous pleasure  can  be  en- 
joyed at  Gogebic,  Waukesha, 
Madison,  Devil's  Lake,  Green 
Lake,  Lake  Geneva,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 
Marquette,  Lake  Minneton- 
ka,  Yellowstone  Park,  Da- 
kota Hot  Springs,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou, 
Salt  Lake  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
California.  Perfect  train 
service  ministers  to  your 
comfort. 

Twentieth  Century  Trains, 

Tlie  North -Western  Limited, 

Electric  Lighted 

to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth. 

THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL 

One  Night  to  Denver 

THE  OVERLAND  LIHITED 

California   in  3   Days 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information. 

Cliicago  &  Nortii-Westem  Ry. 

The  Pioneer  Line  IVest  and  Northwest 

oj  Chicago. 

Principal  Agencies: 

NEW  YOUK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 

461  Broadway.  368  Washington  St,         313  Clark  St. 


THE 

SPIPIT 

of  the 

CYCLING 
WORLD 

DEMANDS 

THE  BEST 
AND  ENDORSES" 


Highest  award  at 

Nashville  and  Brussels  Expositions. 


•WATER  PROOF 
PQSiTJV&LY 
ACCURATE. 


A  NEW  POCO. 
The  Folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weif^hinf?  one  pound, and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  Itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

takes   a 


As  Delightful  to  Drink 
as  it's  easy  to  make. 

Fill  bowl  with  ice,  pour  contents  of  bottle  over 

same — it's  ready  for  use.     For  a  delicious  Claret 

Cup,  add  one  pint  of  good  Claret  to  one  quart  of 

Club   Puncli.     Fruits   in   season   may  be   added. 

For  an  afternoon  tea,  evening  party,  yacht,  or  picnic,  it  makes  en- 

tertainiujf  easy.   For  sale  by  dealers.    Prepared  and  j^uarauteed  by 

0.  F.  HEIBLEIX  &  BRO.,  Hartford,  Conn.;   \ew  York;  London. 


THE  NAME 


<D 


E3SOE3  3NrT 


on  a  bicycle  is  a  guarantee  of  reliability. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  riding  a  wheel 
in  which  you  have  confidence 

ART  CATALOGUE   DESCRIBING 


1 


picture      4X5        j 

As  perfect  at        ! 
edges  as  at 
centre. 
COMPLETE,    $7.00. 

43  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 

Price  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

WESTERN    WHEEL   WORKS 

Chicago  new  York 


CHICKEN 


.^X»iiS^'^?-.'i^;^.>^5^\^gS^^^»iK 


HARPER'S    PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a  year. 
WEEKLY,        4  00  a  year. 


$4  00  a  year.   -^ 


BAZAR,     = 

ROUND  TABLE,  1  00  a  year 


.§..^.§..§..^.^^.^.|..j«..*...^  .§♦.§♦.§♦  .§..§..^.§..^.^.^..^^^j..^.^.^.»,^;*.^.^^*^*^^»..»,..^^^^ 


NOVEL 

MEXICAN 

DELICACY 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique, delightful 

At  grocers,  or  %  pound  can 
mailed  for  15  c  in  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


TA.N1A.LE 


lARMOUR  PACKING  CO.|^ 

i  DEPARTMENT  H  .|y 
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AN  EYE  FOR  THE    ARTISTIC. 


^•^.<*=a^^^*=^^#^<#^^#^.^i«^<*^^*^"*^  <*^.^#^<^^.^#^.^#^;>«^.^«^\^4t^.^*^ 
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When  the  children's  best  clothes  come  from 
the  wash  with  the  colors  faded  and  streaked,  and 
with  worn  spots  showing  in  places  where  there 
should  be  no  wear,  then  you  may  know  that  your 
laundress  is  using  something  besides  Ivory  Soap. 

You  can  save  trouble  and  expense  by  furnish- 
ing her  with  Ivory  Soap,  and  insisting  that  she  use 
it  and  nothing  else.  The  price  of  one  ruined  garment 
will  buy  Ivory  Soap  sufficient  for  months. 

A  W'^.^D  OF  WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be"  just 
as  good  as  the  'Ivory';"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  CincinnatL 
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Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 


i 


Capstan  ^"'""^ 
Bird's  Mye 
Westward  Ho  i 
Three  Castles 
Gold  Flake  fete. 

SURBRUQ.  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Put  upbyW,   [)^  ^   W^  O ,  W n ^ I .S  <^^  J^ristol,  England. 

and  famous  the  world  over  for  their  superb  flavor  and  exquisite  aroma,  can 
be  obtained  for  you  by  your  dealer.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     ; :     : :     : :     : ;     : : 
If  he  will  not  get  them,  write  to  us  for  price-list  of  the  well-known  brands, 

J.  W. 


Royal  Baking  Powder 
for  Army  and  Navy 

There  is  no  Baking  Powder  equal  to  the  Royal 
in  leavening  strength.  The  slowness  of  the  action 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  as  compared  with  all 
others,  renders  it  particularly  valuable  for  use  in 
camp  or  at  military  posts.  It  does  not  deteriorate 
with  age,  and,  more  than  any  other  brand,  gives 
uniform  and  satisfactory  results  under  the  varying 
temperatures  prevailing  and  conditions  of  service 
required  for  Army  and  Navy  use. 

Maintains  Full  Strength  in  AH  Climates. 


ROYAL    BAKING     POWDER    CO.,    NEW    YORK. 


Athletes  and  Invalids 


alike  need 


It  makes  strength — nourishes  and  refreshes  and   is  a  foe  to 
fatigue.     A  health  drink  made  of  the  nutritive  parts   of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned. 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


Ladies^    Furnishings 

Shirt   Waists. 

]'i(|ue,  Chaml)ray,  ])]ack   l.awn,  I.inon. 

Lawn  Dressing  Sac( [lies,   Dimity  Wrappers, 

Cambric  Underwear, 

Summer- Weight  Corsets. 

Bathing-Suits. 

NEW  YORK. 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &:  Co., 

BANKERS. 

i:  S  TA  BL 1  SUED    18  73. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  General  Bankhig  lousiness,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  JJonds,  and  (irain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  (iovernnient  and  Railroad  Bonds, 

Books  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWENTY  FOUR  TI10l?SAXI) 
DOEEARS  is  held  as  a  Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  Avith  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


mmm^^-^f^4s^' 
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WillGqhvincethat 

GOIDENSCEPTRE 

IS  PERFECTION 

\{0'    Qf'^  -  PRICES 
I't  1.30;^lb40.^S 

iURBi^U6i59r"?-«H 


Summer  IRcsorts 


LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Opens  June  25.  Wriie  for  booklet. 

WARREN    LELAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


ALL  HANDS 

Pictures  of  Life 

in  the 

United  States  Navy 

By  RuFus  Fairchild  Zogbaum. 
Laroje  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamenta],  Col- 
ored Top,  $5  GO. 

NEW  YORK    AND    LONDON 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


^^^lif  EARL  ^WILSON'S 

>  .if  L.  I  rsi  e:  rsi 

rn/i'^!^ COLLARS  &CUFFS 

L>^i>>^        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,     i 


=^ 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Bae^s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,   qua/it/   considered. 

The  Chemical  Anai/sis  of  S.  Rae  &  Co.'s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  JSth,  J8%, 
by  the  Ledottx  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  **  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor.*' 

S.  RAE  &  CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 
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IViis  Puper  will  he  tlie  heM  Pictorial  Ui^tm'}/  of  the  W<(r 
toith  Spain,  as  it  ira^  of  the  117/?'  of  hSGl.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  '/rill  follow  the  Arini/  and  Xarj/,  and 
ruAahle  Events  in  Washinpton  and  elseirlwre  will  be  accu- 
rately  iwrtrayed. 

ARTISTS.  OORRESPONDKXTS. 


CARLTON    T.  ClIAPIvIAN. 
KUFUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
FUEL) ERIC    REMINGTON. 
T.   DE    TilULSTRUP 
W.   A.   ROGERS 
CLYDE    I).  V.   HUNT. 


JOHN    FOX.  Jit. 
FRANK    1).   MILLET. 
JOHN    F.    liASS. 
O.    K.    DAVIS. 
HAROLD    TSIARTIN, 
And  Otjikuh. 


Ml-.  Fox  and  Mr.  Remington  are  now  with  General 
Siiafter's  Arnu/,  Messrs.  Millet,  Bass,  and  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Hunt  is  with  the  Cnlxtns, 
and  Mr.  Martin  at  St.  Thomas. 


1T7E  are  very  mucli  afraid  that  the  action  of  tlie 
V  V  Senate  Appropriations  Connnittee,  in  i-efusing 
to  insert  an  item  appropriating- 850,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  joint  coininission  to  he  a})poinled 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  at  issue  hetween 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  sign i  (lean t.  AVe 
helieve  that  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  are 
eager  to  meet  half-way  the  friendly  manifestations 
of  Great  Britain  towards  this  country,  and  that 
they  favor  the  settlement  of  our  issues  with  C^an- 
ada,  hut  we  fear  that  pressure  nmst  once  more  he 
hrought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it 
ma3"  not  disgrace  us  by  placing"  the  country  in  the 
position  of  repelling  the  advances  of  the  one  power 
in  Europe  which  has  been  our  friend  in  our  present 
trouble.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  commis- 
sioners have  been  appointed,  and  they  are  among 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  empire.  They 
are  Lord-IIigh-Chancellor  Hersohell,  Sir  WiL 
FRiD  Laurier,  Sir  Richard  Cart^vrkiht,  Sir  Loi  i^; 
Henry  Davieb,  and  Mr.  John  Charlton. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  tlie  violent  and 
abusive  newspapers  of  Germany,  which  have  in- 
sulted us  with  the  vehemence  and  the  vitupera- 
tions of  Spaniards,  for  they  have  called  forth  a 
noble  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  to  Die  Nation, 
of  Berlin,  which  is  another  of  that  eminent  Ger- 
man-American's contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  country.  Mr.  Schurz,  we  have  no 
doubt,  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans 
who  are  citizens  of  this  country,  and  who  have  al- 
ready rendered  it  most  excellent  service,  in  sound- 
ing a  note  of  warning  to  the  Jingoes  of  their  na- 
tive land,  who  apparently  are  under  the  absurd 
impression  that  the  German- American  is  not  a  pa- 
ti'iotic  American.  This  is  what  Mr.  ScHURZ  says, 
however,  and  Mr.  Schurz  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  better,  probably,  than  any  other  living  man  : 

German  Americans  are  proud  of  their  new  father  land, 
and  know  how  to  appreciate  its  advantages  and  great 
qualities.  Now  that  war  is  going  on,  they  stand  with 
their  new  country.  Its  friends  are  their  friends,  and  its 
enemies  their  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
theatrical  heroics  in  Spain,  wdien  men  of  politics 
seek  to  placate  the  Carlists  and  other  liotheads  by 
declaring  that  Spain  will  fight  to  the  death,  there 
is  evidently  a  movement  there  for  peace.  And 
this  movement  is  strongest  in  that  part  of  Spain 
which  is  most  modern — that  is,  that  part  which  is 
industrious.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bar- 
celona is  in  accord  with  the  friends  of  peace  in  the 
same  city  in  wishing  an  end  to  the  war.  Not  only 
are  many  thousands  of  working-men  out  of  em- 
ployment on  account  of  the  suspension  of  indus- 
try, but  commerce  is  paralyzed.  In  other  words, 
the  elements  of  superiority  wliich  Cataluha  ])os- 
sesses  over  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are 
sorely  w^ounded,  and  either  there  must  be  a  speedy 
peace  or  the  thriving  people  of  the  eastern  coast 
must  become  what  other  Spaniards  are.  There  is 
no  more  active  enemy  of  war  than  commerce, 
w^hose  peaceful  ends  increase  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  because  those  ends  depend  upon  interna- 
tional friendship,  and  are  destroyed  by  interna- 
tional enmities.  The  industrials  of  the  eastern 
provinces  find  strong  allies  in  the  indifference  of 
the  people  of  most  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
especially  in  the  hardships  that  are  now  beginning 
to  be  felt  cruelly  throughout  the  kingdom.  War 
might  have  been  prevented  if  Europe  w-ould  have 
guaranteed  the  dynasty.      This  means,  of  course, 


that  the  politicians  who  compose  the  government, 
and  those  who  composed  the  last  government,  and 
those  who  will  compose  the  succeeding  one,  know 
that  war  with  this  country  means  ruin  to  Spain, 
and  they  are  continuing  it,  as  they  entered  upon  it, 
merely  through  fear  of  a  revolution  at  home  if 
they  do  not  uphold  that  ephemeral  thing  known 
as  ''Spanish  honor."  Therefore  if  the  ])olilicians 
can  now^  persuade  the  army  to  do  wliat  the  powers 
refused  to  do,  to  guaranty  the  Queen -Regent  and 
her  son,  oi*  the  latter  alone,  there  may  be  an  appli- 
cation for  peace  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  desire  on  our  ])art  to  lessen  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  great  credit  that  is  due  the  vol- 
unteer soldiers,  and  whicli  is  always  theirs  when- 
ever the  country  engages  in  war,  for  our  citizens 
make  good  soldiers  quickly.  Crying  injustice, 
however,  is  done  to  the  regular  army  by  the  press 
and  the  war  corres{)ondents,  as  w^ell  as  by  tlie 
politicians.  The  country  has  received  splendid 
service  from  the  regular  army  in  every  war, 
and  our  officers  who  have  w^on  tlie  greatest  dis- 
tinction have,  in  most  instances,  been  the  grad- 
uates of  West  Point.  These  instructed  soldiers 
show  their  education  at  the  vei\y  outset  of  tlie 
war,  and  while  the  volunteers  are  learning  the 
wisdom  of  prudence  by  hard  experience,  the  I'egu- 
lars  are  practising  it.  To  read  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  on  the  lieights  of  Sevilhi,  one  would  think 
that  none  but  the  "  Rougli  Riders"  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  the  regulars  were  doing  just  as 
efi'ective  work,  and  doing  it  in  a  more  businesslike 
and  ])rudent  way.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
wish  that  any  word  which  has  been  said  in  pi'aise 
of  the  volunteers  liad  been  left  unsaid,  but  if  those 
who  are  writing  of  tliis  war  could  only  know  the 
bitter  discouragement  of  the  regular  officers,  who 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, due  to  the  manner  in  which  the,y  are  treated 
by  the  newspa])ers  and  the  politicians,  we  tliiiik 
they  would  dwell  a  little  more  on  the  deeds  of  the 
regulars.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  remain  con- 
tent under  such  injustice  as  is  habitiuilly  done  to 
the  regular  arm^^  We  know,  of  course,  why  ])oli- 
ticians  and  their  favorites  succeed  in  securing  com- 
missions for  themselves  and  their  civilian  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  preference  to  deserving  sol- 
diers, but  w^hy  is  it  that  the  newspapers  and  their 
corres})ondents  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  regulars? 
It  will  not  cause  the  volunteers  any  grief,  we 
know,  if  their  professional  brethren  receive  what 
they  earn.  Why  not  be  just  to  the  American  sol- 
dier whether  he  be  serving  the  country  permanent- 
ly or  temporarily? 

The  letter  wdiicli  Governor  Black  has  w-ritten 
explaining  his  reasons  for  not  calling  into  the 
field  the  Seventh,  Twenty  -  tliird,  and  Seventy- 
fourth  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  this 
State  is  most  excellent.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  first  call  was 
responded  to,  because  it  is  absoluteh'-  true  that 
many  men  went  to  the  front  under  that  call 
who  should  not  have  gone.  They  were  influ- 
enced generally  by  the  fear  of  wdiat  would  be 
said  of  them  by  their  comrades  in  the  militia 
if  they  staid  at  home.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
militia  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
war  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  men  who  join  militia 
regiments  do  not  contemplate  such  service  wlien 
they  enlist.  They  know  that  they  are  liable  for 
service  for  the  Federal  government  within  the 
country,  and  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  in- 
surrection within  the  State.  Beyond  that  the 
terms  of  their  service  do  not  extend,  and  there  was 
no  more  obligation  to  volunteer  resting  upon  a 
militia-m.an,  under  the  first  or  second  call,  than 
rested  upon  any  private  citizen  witliin  the  re- 
quired ages.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  call, 
however,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  the  various  regiments,  which  some 
of  the  weaker  among  them  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  resist.  Therefore  some  men  have  gone  off 
leaving  their  families  unprovided  for,  while  others 
have  endangered  their  ow^n  future  prosperity  by 
throwing  up  business  engagements  whicli  gave 
them  their  whole  substance.  If  this  were  a  war 
in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  was  involved,  the 
question  would  be  different;  but  as  it  is  not.  Gov- 
ernor Black  is  right  in  saying  that  he  w^ill  not 
issue  a  call  which  may  force  into  the  service  men 
who  ought  to  remain  at  home,  and  who  would 
therefore  go  unwillingly.  Notliing  more  demor- 
alizing to  the  service  itself  can  be  conceived  than 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  ranks 
wdio  ought  to  be  at  home,  and  who  feel  that  tliey 
are  violating  personal  and  domestic  obligations 
simply  under  the  influence  of  a  weak  regard  for  a 
sentiment  within  their  organizations  whicli — if  it 
really  exists,  wliich  we  somewhat  doubt — is  very 
unjust. 


One  of  the  most  effective  speeches  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  was  made  by  that  veteran  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont.  It  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  if  the  question  of  annexation  is  to 
come  into  the  practical  politics  of  the  year  it  will 
doubtless  be  widel}^  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  movement.  If  Ave  enter  into  it,  let  us  en- 
ter into  it  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  a  complete 
understanding  of  all  that  it  signifies.  By  annex- 
ing Ilaw^aii  we  are  adopting  a  colonial  policy,  and 
are  making  almost  necessary,  at  least  almost  inevi- 
table, the  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  while  our  retention  of  Cuba  wall  only 
be  ])revented  by  our  solemn  pi'omise  that  the  Cubans 
sliould  establish  their  own  government.  Even  that 
promise  may  not  be  kept,  in  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  increasing  our  territory  that  will  fol- 
low the  inauguration  of  that  policy.  As  Senator 
Morrill  ])oints  out,  this  will  end  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. We  have  insisted,  and  our  insistence  has 
been  acce])ted  by  Great  Britain  as  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  our  action,  that  European  governments 
shall  not  interfere  with  any  people  on  this  hem- 
isphere who  are  governing  themselves.  If  now 
we  ourselves  interfei'e  with  distant  peoples  in  the 
Pacific,  preventing  them  from  establishing  their 
own  governments,  and  taking  over,  as  we  do  in 
the  Newlands  i^esolution,  the  full  government  of 
a  foreign  peo])le,  a  majority  of  whom  are  unwill- 
ing to  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  with  what 
logic  and  with  what  consistency  can  w'e  warn  Eu- 
rope fi'om  interference  in  the  afl'airs  of  this  liem- 
isphere?  If  we  have  the  right  to  govern  other  peo- 
])le  against  their  will,  wh}"  has  not  every  other 
nation  the  right  to  exercise  whatever  power  it  may 
possess  in  that  direction?  Let  us  not  imagine, 
either,  that  we  are  about  to  establish  self-govern- 
ing colonies  after  the  manner  of  the  great  English 
colonies.  We  are  simply  contemplating  the  de- 
liberate adoption  of  the  colonial  policy  which  was 
England's  until  we  taught  her  to  abandon  it,  which 
is  that  of  France  and  Germany,  and  which  is, 
moreover,  that  wdiich  has  roused  our  indignation 
and  led  us  into  a  war  with  Spain.  Our  annexa- 
tionists are  for  governing  other  people,  not  for  per- 
mitting other  peojde  to  free  themselves  from  Span- 
ish rule  to  govern  themselves.  This  colonial  policy 
which  we  overthrew,  and  in  overthrowing  which 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land's colonies  of  to-day,  not  only  costs  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Germany  immense  sums 
of  money,  but  leads  to  no  amelioration  of  the 
human  race,  and  does  not  even  provide  a  home  for 
emigrating  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  So  far  as 
Spain  is  concerned,  the  eftect  of  this  colonial  pol- 
icy is  seen  in  the  war  which  we  are  now  waging 
against  her.  We  are  contemplating  the  taking  up 
of  this  old  and  discredited  colonial  policy,  not,  as 
is  pretended,  for  the  ])urpose  of  increasing  and 
enlarging  and  ennobling  our  national  life,  but  for 
})urely  commercial  ends — for  trade,  and  all  the  cor- 
ruption which  is  implied  in  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  trade  and  government.  We  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
deliberately  vote  for  such  a  policy. 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM   IN   WAR. 

ITTHATEYER  Spain  may  think  as  to  her  honor, 
\\  wdiether  it  be  satisfied  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  in  courage  nor  in  intelligence  are  her  navy 
and  army  capable  of  coping  successfully  with  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  These 
have  added  new  names  to  the  list  of  our  national 
heroes,  and  new  glories  to  our  constellation  of 
victories.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  long 
years  of  peace  and  commercialism  have  sapped  the 
spiritual  virtues  of  our  people,  and  that  so  en- 
grossed have  w^e  been  in  the  arts  of  money- making, 
so  corrupted  have  we  become  in  consequence  of 
the  partnership  wliich  interested  persons  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  between  the  government 
and  ])rivate  business  interests,  that  the  w^ar  spirit 
and  the  war  courage  have  gone  out  of  our  blood. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  supei'ficial  diplomats  wdiich 
the  Continental  nations  of  Europe  are  accustomed 
to  send  to  Washington  to  sneer  at  us,  as  the  French 
have  sneered  at  the  English,  as  a  nation  of  "  shop- 
keepers," and  immediately  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present  war  these  gentlemen  filled  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  ca})ital  with  the  prediction  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  because  the  Yankees  w^ere 
too  fond  of  money  to  fight.  But  the  prophets  of 
cowardice  are  now  seeing  their  mistake,  just  as  the 
French  ought  to  have  recognized  their  mistake 
long  ago  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  xVmerican  people  in  arms  are  fighting  as 
they  have  always  fought,  and  as  they  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  fight  whenever  they  make  or  ac- 
cept war.  In  this  war  they  have  already  given 
abundant  evidence  of  a  wonderful  morale,  a  steadi- 
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ness  of  heart,  a  coolness  of  lieacl,  and,  above  all,  of 
a  fervid  patriotism.  On  sea  and  land  these  men 
of  arms  of  ours  hav^e  g'one  into  action  with  the 
dash,  the  discipline,  and  the  cautiousness  of  old 
campaig-ners.  Only  once  has  there  been  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  self-possession  or  self-restraint 
of  any  of  our  men  who  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
that  in  the  battle  of  Sevilla  Heiglits,  where  there 
may  have  been  a  little  recklessness  and  a  too  eager 
push  forward,  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  freshness  of  the  command  and  the  eager- 
ness shown  by  both  otiicers  and  men  to  fight.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliere  w^as  so  much  g"lory  w^on 
in  that  hard  struggle  by  and  for  those  who  were  in 
it,  for  the  American  name,  for  all  of  us,  that  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm,  if  there  was  any,  is  w^orthy 
of  mention  only  to  forestall  a  criticism  that  might 
be  invited  by  wliat  would  appear  as  too  liberal 
praise  to  such  minds  as  often  miss  the  splendor 
of  a  perfect  night  in  their  analysis  of  the  revela- 
tions of  a  spectroscope.  We  owe  this  explana- 
tion to  the  ''  Rough  Riders"  who  fought  in  those 
fearful  w^oods  where  bullets  rushed  from  mysteri- 
ous shadows,  because  w^e  w^ould  not  by  any  appar- 
ent minuteness  of  ignorance  on  our  part  have 
their  demerits  discussed  by  critics  who  might  be 
silent  were  they  warned  in  advance  that  slight 
spots  on  a  glorious  life  are  invisible  not  only  to 
the  generous  but  to  the  truly  appreciative  eye. 
From  Manila  to  Guantanamo  and  Sevilla  Heights 
our  sailors  and  soldiers  have  done  their  duty  in 
obedience  to  skilful  and  altogetlier  worthy  otiicers. 
Dewey's  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Manila  was 
itself  one  of  those  splendid  examples  of  intelligent 
and  brave  temeritj^  that  mark  the  men  capable  of 
them  as  the  geniuses  of  w^ar.  The  deed  of  courage 
which  was  performed  by  HoBSON  and  his  men  is 
but  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  conduct  of  our 
sea  and  land  forces  on  every  occasion  that  has 
been  presented  to  them.  The  cable-cutting  at  Car- 
denas and  elsew^here,  the  reconnoissances  under 
fire,  the  eagerness  manifested  by  every  one  of  our 
fighting  souls — all  these,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  make  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  part 
of  a  great  drama  which  lifts  up  the  heart  and  head 
of  every  American  citizen. 

For,  believe  as  w-e  may  have  done  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  war,  this  eager  courage  to  carry 
the  flag'  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  to 
plant  it  above  his  sinkiiig  ships  and  his  crumbling- 
forts,  this  rusli  after  the  colors  to  the  very  death, 
this  recklessness  of  life,  this  wonderful  enthu- 
siasm and  joy  in  battle,  are  the  phenomena  of  a 
deep  and  abiding  patriotism,  of  a  love  of  country 
as  strong  and  as  hot  as  that  which  ever  possessed 
any  people  in  this  nineteen-century-old  w^orld.  We 
will  go  further  than  this,  for  our  belief  is  that  this 
h)ve  of  country  is  more  genei'ally  felt,  more  wide- 
ly distributed,  here  than  in  any  other  land  in  the 
modern  world.  The  American  citizen,  whether  he 
be  born  of  English  forebears  or  not,  w^hether  he 
be  born  here  or  elsew^here,  is  defending  his  ow^n 
political  power,  is  vindicating  his  owai  right  to  exer- 
cise political  powder,  when  he  arms  himself  for  the 
defence  of  his  government.  This  heterogeneous 
race  of  w^hat  our  delightful  and  courteous  foes  call 
''Yankee  pigs  "is  not  so  iieterogeneous  w^hen  the 
real  meaning  and  character  of  the  republic  are 
considered.  We  may  not  be  men  of  one  blood, 
but  we  are  men  of  one  mind.  W^e  may  have  been 
born  under  despotisms  or  constitutional  mon- 
archies or  pretended  republics,  but  w^e  live  in  a 
true  republic,  we  possess  a  democracy,  and  it  is  as 
certain  ns  that  men  will  continue  to  be  governed 
that  our  democracy  w'ill  remain  regnaiit,  because 
both  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  men  who 
establislied  it  on  the  basis  of  the  English  democracy, 
and  those  who  have  come  under  its  benignant  powd- 
er, w^ho  grow^  in  grace  by  means  of  its  kindly  de- 
veloping force,  wmU  always  insist  on  its  main- 
tenance. 

These  people  of  different  origins  have  a  common 
purpose  and  a  common  destiny,  and  each  man 
thinking  himself  worthy  of  the  company  of  kings 
is  not  only  more  self-respectful  and  more  self-con- 
fident than  subject  people,  even  wdien  these  have 
the  most  glorious  traditions  for  tlie  nourishment 
of  their  nationnl  pride,  but  necessarily  has  also 
more  respect  and  love  for  the  government  of  wdiich 
he  is  part,  which  has  been  so  rich  in  perform- 
ance for  him,  and  is  so  rich  in  promise  for  his  de- 
scendants. This  nation  does  not  receive  its  char- 
acter from  the  parents  of  its  citizens,  but  from  the 
institutions  which  have  filled  the  world  with  the 
glory  of  English-speaking  peoples;  which  have 
brought  liberty  into  the  cottage,  and  liave  applied 
the  limitations  and  restraints  of  the  golden  rule  to 
the  palace;  which  have  put  the  |)eople's  happiness 
above  the  prince's  pi'ofit;  whicli  have  established  a 
comnu)n  justice  for  the  ruler  and  the  ruled;  and 
which  have  pros])e!'(Ml  humnnit}^  by  unshackling 
the  genius  of   the    individual.      These   institutions 


and  the  aspirations  that  are  born  of  them  make 
America  and  Americans;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  creature  and  defender  of  these 
institutions,  demands  the  service  of  its  people,  it 
addresses  the  patriotism  of  men  who  love  it  as  they 
love  themselves  and  their  families.  The  old  world 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  in  sup[)osing 
that  the  republic  does  not  have  the  love  of  its  owai 
I'ulers  because  tlie  gi'andfathers  of  many  of  the 
rulers  weie  not  born  here.  Its  cynics  and  its 
false  prophets  are  learning  the  truth  now — learn- 
ing that  the  patriotism  of  x^merica  is  such  that, 
when  the  direful  occasion  conjes,  the  citizen  be- 
comes an  energetic,  courageous,  and  intelligent 
soldier,  the  like  of  whose  associated  qualities  can- 
not be  found  in  European  armies.  This  is  the 
great  truth  shown  by  the  war  as  it  has  thus  far 
progressed,  a  revelation  whicli  may  work  W'Onders 
in  a  world  ready  for  almost  any  teaching  of  de- 
mocracy. And  all  wdio  love  Amei'ica  for  the  vir- 
tues which  are  hers,  and  for  the  virtues  which  she 
breeds,  wdll  never  wish  her  less  of  patriotism  in 
war,  but  always  more  of  the  patriotism  resting  on 
the  broad  foundations  of  her  peaceftil  and  habitual 
achievements. 


THE  ^^NEW    POLICY." 

Those  were  w^eighty  and  well -chosen  w-ords  in 
whicli  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  addressing  a  school  in 
New  Jersey,  deprecated  what  it  appeal's  that  Gen- 
eral Merritt  was  erroneously  reported  as  calling 
the  "  new^  policy"  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
against  extension  and  annexation,  it  is  against 
''foreign  conquest  and  unnatural  extension  or 
annexation"  that  the  ex -President  protests  as 
"dangerous  perversions  of  our  national  mission." 
That  expression  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  w-e 
cannot  safely  assume  control  of  any  communities 
wdiicli  \\Q  cannot  assimilate,  or  of  any  in  which  we 
cannot  discern  tlie  promise  and  potency  at  least  of 
self-government.  W^e  have  been  employed  in  as- 
similating an  amount  of  foreign  immigi*ation  the 
like  of  whicli  no  other  nation  has  undertaken  to 
absorb  in  the  history  of  the  woi'ld.  Our  success 
has,  upon  the  wdiole,  been  wonderful.  If  not  in  the 
first  generation,  then  in  the  second,  European  im- 
migration has  been  really  assimilated  into  Amei'i- 
can  citizenship.  We  have  had  our  troubles  even 
wdth  this.  With  immigration  not  European  we 
have  not  succeeded.  Asiatic  immigration  we  have 
excluded,  in  spite  of  solemn  treaties.  African  im- 
migration we  have  encouraged  avow^edly  as  that 
of  an  inferior  and  subject  race,  not  meant  to  be 
assimilated,  not  held  fit  for  citizenship.  The  negro 
problem  is  wntli  us  yet.  He  would  be  a  man  more 
bold  than  wise  w^lio  should  pretend  that  lie  even 
foresaw  its  solution.  And  now^  an  inci-easing  party 
is  demanding  that  we  should  add  to  the  chronic 
negro  question  a  chronic  Philippine  question  and 
a  chronic  Hawaiian  question. 

The  increase  of  the  German  fleet  in  Manila 
Bay  until  it  outclasses  our  own  is  an  indication 
of  the  troubles  which  this  party  is  inviting  with 
European  powders  by  taking  a  hand  in  tlie  European 
game  of  gi-ab.  The  spectacle  of  France  cowed  by 
its  huge  army  into  acquiescing  in  a  perversion  of 
justice  wdiich  constitutes  a  national  disgrace  is  an 
indication  of  the  troubles  w^e  are  preparing  for  our- 
selves at  home,  and  the  danger  w-e  are  inviting  for 
our  own  institutions  if  \ve  prepare  the  huge  arma- 
ments that  are  needed  to  defend  distant  possessions. 
Our  best  friends  abroad  urge  us  not  to  abandon  the 
path  which  we  have  found  to  be  that  of  peace  and 
of  unexampled  prosperity  for  a  vague  dream  of  em- 
pire. Mr.  Bryce  months  ago  contributed  his  share 
to  tliat  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  in  consequence  of  which  the  project  was 
beaten  and  abandoned.  He  wisely  and  temperate- 
ly pointed  out  to  us  what  grave  risks  we  incurred, 
and  what  inadequate  and  trivial  compensations  we 
should  receive  for  those  risks.  Only  the  other  day 
John  Morley,  at  Leeds,  expressed  in  earnest  words 
the  hope  of  our  best  friends  in  England,  that  we 
would  not,  by  insisting  upon  gaining  what  Spain 
should  lose,  voluntarily  subject  ourselves  to  the 
burdens  and  perils  of  that  militarism  to  whicli  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  condemned.  The  men  who 
are  recognized  as  tlie  representatives  of  the  sober 
sense  of  the  United  States,  such  men  as  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  one  party,  and  Speaker  Reed 
in  the  other,  warn  us  against  "  unnatural  "  exten- 
sions to  wdiich  our  system  of  government  cannot 
be  applied.  They  point  us  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  honor  is  involved,  that  we  have  solemn- 
ly pledged  ourselves  that  this  w^ar  is  not  to  be, 
on  our  part,  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  it  w^ould  be  a  pitiful  quibble, 
worthy  of  a  Spanish  tlieologian,  to  pretend  that 
the  pledge  did  not  include  the  Philippines  as  well 
as  the  Antilles.  A\\  these  things  go  for  nothing 
simply  because  the  Spanish  fieet  in  the  Pacific  was 


destroyed  in  Manila  Bay  and  not  in  the  open  sea. 
A  Senator  of  the  United  States  declares,  amid  ap- 
plause, that,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  the 
American  flag  shall  not  be  lowered  in  any  place 
in  w^hich  it  has  once  floated  "  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  or  the  right  of  conquest,"  and  the 
convention  of  the  President's  party  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  undertakes  to  make  this  sentiment  an 
article  of  party  faith. 

Where  have  all  the  qualities  gone  upon  which 
we  have  been  w^ont  to  i)ride  ourselves  as  Amer- 
icans—good sense,  good  faith,  love  of  justice,  love 
of  peace?  Can  a  single  naval  victoiy  destroy  the 
national  character  of  the  victors?  We  have  been 
for  months  deriding  German  imperialism,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  pinchbeck  imitation  ''made  in  Ger- 
many" of  the  genuine  British  article.  But  it  is 
good  sense  itself  in  comparison  with  American 
imperialism.  It  is  true  that  the  population  of 
Germany  cannot  expand  to  the  extent  of  its  re- 
quirements within  its  own  territory,  and  that  there 
is  a  constant  outflow  of  emigration  which  it  may 
be  desirable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  divert  to  German 
possessions,  though  in  that  Germany  has  as  yet 
had  no  success.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  trade  of 
Germany  even  more  conspicuously  needs  room  for 
expansion.  New  fields  would  be  opened  for  it  by 
a  colonial  expansion  upon  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury basis  of  exclusive  trade,  which  England  alone 
has  entirely  abandoned,  and  to  which  Spain  alone 
has  fully  adhered,  with  the  results,  in  each  case, 
that  we  see.  But  what  have  these  considerations 
to  do  with  us? 

Xo  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours. 

Instead  of  having  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, we  are  still  the  favorite  held  for  emigrants 
from  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe.  Why 
should  a  nation  possessing  a  half-filled  and  half- 
tilled  continent  be  reaching  out  for  colonial  pos- 
sessions, in  imitation  of  an  overcrow^ded  island 
which  must  import  two-thirds  of  its  food-supply  to 
keep  alive,  or  of  a  military  empire  wdiicli  yearly 
loses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  people  by  emi- 
gration? Why  should  we  burden  ourselves  with  a 
huge  army  and  a  tremendous  navy,  and  not  mere- 
ly a  consular  but  a  proconsular  system,  in  emula- 
tion of  less  favored  lands?  It  is  true  that  our  trade 
w^ould  need  and  find  new  markets,  if  it  were  allow- 
ed by  law  to  do  so,  and  that  the  present  war  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  order  that  we  shall  be 
admitted  to  many  new  markets  on  equal  terms 
with  other  nations.  But  to  expand  our  trade  abroad, 
the  first  step  is  to  strike  the  shackles  from  it  at 
home.  With  wdiat  face  can  we  demand  an  ''open 
door  "  in  Asia  and  Polynesia  w  hile  on  both  coasts 
we  are  slamming  the  doors  in  the  face  of  the  for- 
eigner? What  basis  in  i-eason  or  in  righteousness 
is  there,  in  a  word,  for  the  "  new  policy  "  of  colonial 
expansion  or  imperialism?  That  is  the  question 
which  it  behooves  every  American  to  ask  himself 
in  view  of  the  new  adjustment  of  parties  which  is 
coming  over  tlie  new  issue.  Upon  the  answer 
to  it  wall  depend  the  future  of  the  republic.  Such 
answers  to  it  as  have  thus  far  been  returned  indi- 
cate that  in  the  new  political  alignment  most  of 
the  sober,  conscientious,  patriotic  American  citizens 
w411  be  upon  one  side,  and  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
blatherskites  on  the  other. 

DIARY   OF   THE    WAR. 

Saturday,  June  ^5.— After  yesterday's  engagement  at 
LaGuaslma,  near  Sevilla,  the  Spanish  forces  retreated  tow- 
ards Santiago;  the  "Rough  Riders"  and  their  compan- 
ions of  the  regular  cavalry  (volunteers  and  regulars  both 
dismounted,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  "Diary  ")  rested, 
and  buried  their  dead  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  so  gallantly 
won;  Sevilla,  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  occupied  hy 
General  Chaffee's  command,  and  our  outposts  were  stiU 
further  advanced,  as  the  following  despatches  show: 
To  General  Shaffer: 

I  have  jni^t  seen  two  negro  l)oys  who  left  Santiago  this  morning 
(Saturday).  They  report  that  the  sohliers  and  citizens  are  very  short 
of  food.  The  soldiers  and  officers  have  seized  all  the  food  in  the  Si'hops. 
They  are  killing  young  horses  for  food,  and  in  the  hospitals  are  subsist- 
ing on  bread  made  of  rice  Hour.  Three  Spanish  generals  took  part  in 
the  fight  at  Sevilla  yesterday.  Five  wagon-loads  of  wounded  were 
carried  into  Santiago,  and  many  other  wounded  got  there  on  horses 
or  afoot.  We  can  see  Morro  Castle  and  the  flag  very  distinctly  from 
our  ])()sition.  The  Cubans  confirm  the  reports  as  to  the  fi.ne  character 
of  the  fortifications  around  the  city.  Seven  lines  of  barbed  wire  are 
stretched  around  the  trenches.  The  Spaniards  have  recently  dug  i]ce\) 
ti-enches  around  the  entire  city,  connecting  a  series  of  small  forts. 

WUKKLEII. 

To  General  Sliafter  : 

We  can  plaiuly  see  Santiago,  less  than  seven  miles  away.  The  coun- 
try is  level  for  six  miles  this  side  of  the  city,  except  for  hills  on  the 
south,  which  extend  to  within  a  mile  of  Santiago.  These  hills  now 
appear  deserted.  The  country  is  fairly  open,  and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  move  troops  over  it.     General  Chaffee  occupies  Sevilla  to-day. 

(Dated  Saturday  evening.)  Young. 

Siuidaf/,  Jfiue  20. — Beyond  Sevilla,  on  the  way  to  San- 
tiago, and  distant  not  more  than  four  miles  from  that  city, 
is  San  Juan.  There  our  advance-guard,  the  Seventh  Reg- 
ular Infantry,  halted  this  morning;  and  later  in  the  day 
the  entire  First  Brigade,  General  Wheeler  commanding, 
cnme  up.     Still  further  in  advance — almost  within  rifle- 

{Coii.thiued  en  page  6,6-) 
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GENERAL  SHAFTER  AND  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON  LANDING  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ASERRaDERO,  JUNE  20,  TO  (^ONFER  AYITH 

GENERAL    GARCIA. — Drawn  by  T.  de  Tiiulstrup,  fiiom  ^L^teiiials  received. 


CONFERENCE  AT   ASERRADERO. 

[The  following  interesting  description  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Cuban  and  American  commanders  is  from  a  private  letter  bj'  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney.— Ed.  Wekki-y.] 

The  entire  meeting  was  exceedingly  interesting  and 
picturesque  in  setting.  We  left  the  transport  fleet  off 
Santiago  and  steamed  west  twelve  miles,  wlieie  we  hove 
to  about  three  miles  off  shore;  then,  in  three  small  boats, 
General  Shafter  and  the  important  members  of  his  staff, 
and  Davis,  Bonsai,  Remington,  and  I,  rowed  to  the  shore, 
the  general's  boat  leading,  and  ours  next.  As  we  ap- 
proached we  discovered  about  one  himdred  Cubans  on 
the  beach;  and  as  the  general's  l)oat  got  into  shallow  wa- 
ter, two  Cuban  officers  rode  out  on  horseback  to  greet 
him,  while  a  score  of  Cubans  waded  in,  and  catching  hold 
of  tlie  general's  boat,  hauled  it  on  shore.  The  balance  of 
us  waded  up  to  our  middle. 

As  we  reached  dry  land  the  Cubans  gathered  around ; 
some  shouted  "Cuba  libre!  Viva  Americanos!"  and  all 
seemed  eager  to  show  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  After  a  short  audience  given  to  the  crowds 
which   pressed   upon   us,  we   took  up  our  march   tow- 


ards Garcia's  camp.  For  a  mile  we  followed  a  narrow 
winding  trail,  going  up  grade  always,  and  at  times  steep- 
ly. The  Cubans  had  fallen  in  behind  us  and  acted  as 
escort,  and  all  along  on  the  trail  other  Cubans  stood 
here  and  there  at  present  arms,  or  gravely  saluted  us  as 
we  went  past. 

Finally  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence  which 
crowned  the  mountains  running  dow-n  to  the  sea.  From 
the  foot  to  the  top  two  lines  of  Cuban  soldiers  stretched, 
perhaps  three  hundred  in  all;  and  as  we  began  the  climb 
to  the  top,  on  which  was  Garcia's  camp,  or,  rather,  the  hut 
in  which  a  rendezvous  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  all  pre- 
sented arms,  and  a  tiny  bugle  gave  forth  a  most  plaintive 
welcome. 

The  conference  lasted  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  and  dur- 
ing it  the  Cubans  filed  past  several  times,  evidently  in  an 
attempt  to  impress  us — as  on  the  stage  twenty  soldiers 
will  parade  in  front  and  pass  around  belli ntl  the  scenes  to 
the  front  again,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  regiment. 

They  were  all  armed  with  rifles,  some  had  machetes 
also,  and  all  looked  well  nourished.  None  of  the  soldiers 
had  shoes,  and  their  clothes  were  ragged,  but  certainly 
seventy-tive  percent,  of  them  never  had  worn  a  shoe,  and 


never  would.  General  Garcia  is  a  good-looking  man  of 
much  dignity. 

After  the  conference  the  Cubans  formed  a  hollow  square, 
and  once  again  the  plaintive  squeak  of  the  bugle  heralded 
our  approach;  we  passed  through  the  square  under  an  es- 
cort of  twenty  men,  and  all  the  square  fell  in  behind  us. 

To-day  (June  22)  the  troops  are  landing — have  about  all 
landed  by  now  (0  p.m.).  At  daylight  this  morning  we  began 
our  a])proach  on  the  town  (Baiquiri).  The  New  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Ca^tlne,  and  Wasp  were  directly  in  front  of  the 
harbor,  and  back  and  very  near  came  our  ship.  Two  miles 
back  were  the  remainder  of  transports.  About  2000  troops 
were  got  into  small  boats  towed  by  launches,  and  when 
they  started  towards  shore  the  gunboats  opened  fire — and 
such  a  fire!  they  simply  riddled  the  town,  setting  fire  to 
what  the  Spaniards  had  not  had  time  to  fire  before  run- 
ning, and  the  marksmanship  was  splendid.  It  was  great — • 
the  excitement  of  stealing  up  to  shore  under  fire,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  fight  made  the  blood  course.  The  Spaniards 
cut  and  run,  jind  gave  no  fight. 

Simultaneously  with  the  bombarding  at  this  point,  other 
points  five  and  eight  miles  west  of  here  were  shelled,  and 
the  settlements  fired. 
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The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  (135 
teentli  Street),  through  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round, 
sponding  secretary,  asks  for  money  to  buy  a  farm,  not  far 
from  New  York,  on  which  some  men  who  come  out  of 
prison  can  find  a  home  and  emph)yment.  Mr.  Round 
says: 

It  is  for  those  whose  spirits  are  broken  by  long  imprisonment,  who 
come  out  downcast,  physical  and  si)iritnal  wrecks,  to  be  cared  for  till 
they  die,  or  till  hope  revives.  And  during  the  period  of  shepherding 
tliey  should  have  a  place  where  self-respect  would  "come  to  its  own 
again  "  by  the  ability  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  a  living  by  some  light 
industry. 

Tills  work  speaks  for  itself.     Tlie  expediency  of  it  is  not 
less  obvious  than  its  mercifulness. 

The  evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  tlie  Rough  Riders  at 
La  Guasima  is  somewhat  more  convincing  than  that  of 
their  discretion.  About  their'gallantry  there  is  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  effective  to  pull 
the  command  out  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  situation 
with  comparatively  small  loss. 

One  comfort  that  comes  with  reading  of  active  soldier- 
ing on  hmd  in  Chiba  is  the  prospect  which  it  encourages 
that  better  acquaintance  with  the  Cubans  as  fighting-men 
will  raise  them  in  our  estimation,  increase  our  respect  for 
them,  and  extend  the  belief  that  tliey  and  their  canse  were 
worth  helping.  All  accounts,  so  far,  of  their  work  in  co- 
operation with  our  men,  are  very  creditable  to  them  and 
satisftictory  to  us. 

Here  is  the  latest  portrait  of  Mark  Twain,  reduced  from 
a  black  and  while  sketch  made  in  Vienna.  For  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  busy  writing  books  Vienna  must  be  just  now 
a  pretty  good  place  to  be  in.     Nothing  goes  in  these  parts 


except  war  and  w^ar  news,  and  in  London,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, fights  and  fighting  interests  engross  attention  al- 
most as  completely  as  in  New  York.  Although  Austria 
is  the  country  whose  government  seems  closest  to  Spain 
in  its  sympathies,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  such  discour- 
tesies t<)wards  Americans  in  Vienna  as  have  been  reported 
from  Paris.  Certainly  in  Mr.  Clemens's  portrait,  which 
was  dated  "May  24,"  there  is  no  indication  that  the  rela- 
tionship betw^een  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  Spain  has  caused  him  personal  embarrassment 
or  disturbed  his  ease  of  mind. 

If  vanity  is  pardonable  in  any  species  of  man,  it  is  in  a 
soldier.  A  vain  clergyman  seems  a  very  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  God's  imnge;  a  vain  doctor  may  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  thinking  of  himself  when  he  should  be 
thinking  of  you;  a  lawyer  ought  to  be  too  shrewd  and 
worldly-wise  to  admit  of  more  personal  vanity  than  just 
enough  to  be  useful  in  his  business.  But  it  is  different 
with  fighting-men.  Why  do  we  deck  them  out  in  gay 
raiment  if  not  for  looks?  Why  provide  them  with  fine  fea- 
thers if  they  are  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  being  fine  birds? 
A  reasonable  degree  of  vanity  seems  almost  a  part  of  a 
complete  soldier's  necessary  outfit,  and  if  it  is  a  blemish  it 
is  a  soldierly  blemish,  at  any  rate. 

True,  the  absence  of  it  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  inefficiency. 
There  were  Grant  and  Lee,  men  judged  to  be  successful 
in  their  calling,  and  yet  both  of  them  persons  of  incorri- 
gible modesty.  And  there  was  Von  Moltke,  who,  in  his 
pictures  at  least,  does  not  betray  any  noticeable  solicitude 
about  his  looks.  Doubtless  soldiers  may  be  shamefaced 
and  yet  proficient  in  their  business,  especially  in  the  intel- 
lectual end  of  it,  but  they  may  also  be  reasonably  vain 
without  giving  good  reason  to  doubt  their  military  capa- 
city. War  is  such  a  painfully  foolisli  business  at  the  best 
that  a  little  personal  foolishness  in  its  prof essors  seems  to 
fit  into  the  general  economy  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  the  duty  of  soldiers,  when 
actually  working  at  their  trade,  to  seem, 
at  least,  to  like  soldiering,  and  how  can 
they  do  that  unless  they  look  proud  of 
being  soldiers? 

Somewdiat  ominous  is  the  photogra- 
phic reproduction  given  here  of  the  first 
pension  check  paid  on  account  of  our 
present  war.  It  is  for  $14  40,  and  re- 
cords the  first  payment  made  to  Elsie  A. 
Monfort,  of  Council  Bluffs,  on  account 
of  her  pension  of  $12  a  month  for  the 
death  of  her  son,  William  F.  Monfort, 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  lost  his  life 
by  the  sinking  of  the  Maine.     No  con-  .^. 

sideration  forbids  us  to  hope  that  pen- 
sion checks  originating  in  casualties  of 
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the  present  war  may  continue  to  be  rare  enough  to  be 
interesting  as  curiosities. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  ]xty  $379  56  to  Moses  Pen- 
dergrass,  of  Libertyville,  ISIissouri.  The  story  of  the  rea- 
son for  this  liberality  is  pathetically  interesting,  and  is 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  pickle  that  an  honest  man 
may  get  into  who  undertakes  to 
do  an  honest  job  of  work  for  Un- 
cle Sam.  In  "1880  Moses  Fender- 
grass  put  in  a  bid  for  the  contract 
to  carry  the  mail  on  the  route 
from  Knob  Lick  to  Libertyville 
and  Coffman,  thirty  niiles  a  day, 
from  July  1,  1887,  for  one  year. 
He  got  the  postmaster  at  Knob 
Lick  to  write  tlie  letter  for  him  ; 
and  while  ]\Ioses  intended  tkat  bid 
should  be  $400.  liis  sciibe  care- 
lessly made  it  $4.  IMoses  got  the 
contract,  and  did  not  find  out 
al)OUt  the  mistake  until  tlie  end 
of  tlie  first  ([uarter,  when  he  got 
his  first  |)ay.  When  he  found  at 
what  rate  lie  w^as  working  Ik;  was 
sorely  cast  down,  and  opened  com 
municalion  with  the  l^)st  Ofiice 
Department.  The  department  in- 
formed him  that  he  must  either 
carry  out  his  contract  or  throw  it 
up,  and  that  if  he  threw  it  up 
his  bondsmen  would  have  to  pay 
the  government  $1459  85  dam- 
ages ;  so  Moses  carried  out  his 
contract,  walked  thirty  miles  ev- 
ery week-tla}^  for  a  ycMir  and  car- 
ried the  mail,  and  received  for  his 
labor  $4 — or,  to  be  accurate,  $6  84; 
for  the  route  being  extended  after 
his  bid  was  accepted,  the  pay  was 
proportionately  increased.  Now, 
after  ten  years,  a  bill  has  finally 
been  passed  to  pay  to  Moses  the 
difference  between  what  he  earned 
in  that  unlucky  year  and  what  he 
received. 

The  Sun,  which  tells  this  story, 
says  that  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  three  or  four  Congresses 
for  ^loses's  relief,  and  that  com- 
mittees have  repeatedly  investi- 
gated his  claim.  It  must  have  cost  the  government  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  labor  to  pay  that  poor  man  his  just 
dues. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  that  govermnents  have  to  do 
things.  Isn't  it  appalling?  Is  it  surprising  that  when  a 
government  gets  into  a  fight  it  should  take  it  some  tune 
to  roll  up  its  sleeves? 

At  Commencement  (May  26)  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Mis- 
sissippi, this  year,  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  A.M., 
reported  an  enrolment  during  the  year  of  712  boys  and 
885  girls.  The  income  of  the  year  was  $114,469,  of  which 
$52,000  was  expended  on  the  permanent  plant.  The  pu- 
pils paid  in  work  towards  their  personal  expenses  $52,000. 
The  institute  has  many  departments,  in  which  are  taught 
agriculture,  truck-gardening,  and  various  trades  and  in- 
dustries, liesides  which  it  carries  on  the  general  business 
of  education.  Its  deserts  are  widely  known  and  appre- 
ciated. It  needs  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  should  have  it.  In  its  aims,  scope,  and  methods  it  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  best  machines  that  exist  for  pro- 
moting self-help  and  intelligent  industry  among  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  South.  It  is  starting  on  its  eigh- 
teenth year.  Its  pupils  last  year  came  from  twenty-four 
States  and  two  foreign  countries.  Three  thousand  of  its 
former  pupils  are  at  work. 

An}^  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
any  piece  of  college  vandalism  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  strange  case  of  Professor  George  H.  Stephens, 
late  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  confessed  to  various  outrages  committed  upon  that 
institution,  including  the  burnmg  of  one  wing  of  the 
handsome  Pardee  Ilall.  Stephens's  confession  is  a  very 
extraordinary  and  tragical  story  of  degeneration  and  per- 
verted intelligence.  He  was  graduated  with  high  dis- 
tincti(m  at  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1891,  winning  the 
Chancellor  Green  fellowsliip  in  mental  philosophy.  The 
income  of  this  fellowship  maintained  him  for  another 
year  at  Princeton,  and  after  taking  his  master's  degree  he 
spent  still  another  year  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  called  to  Lafayette  in  1895  to  be  Associate 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Logic.  His  engagement  at  Lafay- 
ette was  for  two  years.  President  Wariield,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  very  kindly  to  him  at  first,  concluded,  be- 
fore the  term  of  li'is  engagement  had  expired,  that  he  was 
not  a  satisfactory  instructor,  and  not  a  person  wdiom  it 
was  expedient  to"^ retain.  On  what  grounds  he  based  this 
opinion  has  not  yet  come  out.  but  he  told  Stephens  that  he 
would  not  be  re-engaged.  Stephens  objected  so  strongly 
to  being  dropped  tliat  President  Warfield  kept  him  on 
for  another  year.  Then  Stephens,  finding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  retained,  made  an  open  fight  in  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere  against  President  Warfield,  but  the  trus- 
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tees  of  the  college  unanimously  sustained  their  president, 
and  Stepliens's  connection  with  the  institution  closed. 

Then,  it  seems,  having  (h^'cloped  a  violent  hatred  of 
President  Warfield,  he  determined  u]H)n  a  policy  of  re- 
taliation, by  which  he  hoiied  to  uiHh'rmine  the  presi- 
dent's infiuence.  To  that  end  he  began  a  s<'ries  of  depre- 
dations and  outrages,  which,  he 
ihouuht,  being  attributed  to  stu- 
dents', might  'indicate  bad  disci- 
]dine,  and  operate  in  various  ways 
1o  Dr.  Warlield's  injury.  He  broke 
into  the  college  chapel  and  crip- 
]ded  the  organ  so  that  it  wouldn't 
work  ;  he  cut  the  ivy  that  grew 
on  various  of  the  college  build- 
ings ;  he  stole  the  hymns  and  Bi- 
bles out  of  the  chapel  and  threw^ 
them  into  a  cistern  ;  and  another 
time  he  put  tar  on  the  college 
l)enches,  carpet,  oigan,  pulpit,  and 
Bible,  causing  great  damage.  His 
most  serious  crime,  of  setting  fire 
to  Pardee  Hall,  he  has  confessed 
in  detail.  One  wing  of  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  but,  to  his 
disapi)ointnient,  the  fire  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  accidental 
origin.  A  watch  was  finally  set 
in  the  chapel,  and  when  Stephens 
cjime  there  at  night  with  a  bas- 
ket of  l)ad  eggs  to  do  more  mis- 
chief, he  was  attacked  and  driven 
off.  He  dropped  his  eggs  and  a 
key,  and  the  key  led  to  his  detec- 
tion. 

Stephens  is  not  obviously  in- 
sane, though  the  easiest  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  is  to  say  that 
he  must  be  a  monomaniac.  Be- 
sides his  intellectual  ability,  he 
had  a  remarkalile  ])liysique  and 
unusual  strength,  and  might  have 
w(m  distinction  in  athletics.  But 
athletics  did  not  interest  him.  He 
Avas  active  in  religious  work,  and 
yet  it  is  evident  ^tliat  there  was 
something  about  him  that  was 
noticeably  wrong  and  that  excited 
Dr.  AVarfield's  distrust.  His  piti- 
ful story  will  be  long  remembered 
in  colleges,  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  cited  by  future  commentators 
who  are  puzzled  to  account  for  particularly  atrocious 
acts  of  college  vandalism. 

The  sentiment  in  and  about  Harvard  College  against 
the  war  must  be  pretty  strong.  A  class-day  orator  is 
more  likely  to  reflect  the  opinions  prevalent  about  him 
than  to  defv  them,  and  this  year's  incumbent,  Mr.  Grilk 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  did  doubtless  express  opinions  which 
have  been  and  are  held  by  many  of  his  mates  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  m  going 
to  war  wdth  Spain  "  our  government  acted  hastily,  with- 
out thought,  without  the  dignity  becoming  a  great  re- 
public." How^  his  de- 
liverances in  this  strain 
were  received  by  his 
audience  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  is  recorded 
til  at  the  brief  announce- 
ment following  the  ora- 
tion that  there  would  be 
no  poem  read  because 
the  class  poet,  Mr.  Scull 
of  Boston,  had  gone  to 
the  war.  "was  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  entire  as- 
semblage to  break  loose 
in  a  prolonged  cheering 
and  applause." 

Mr.  Scull  is  one  of 
Colonel  Wood's  lioose- 
velt  Rough  Riders.  No 
doubt  he  is  a  good  and 
intrepid  gentleman,  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubt- 
ed if  he  is  a  bolder  man 
than  Orator  Grilk,  who 
had  the  hardihood  to 
tell  a  class-day  audience 
in  Sanders  Theatre  that 
our  war  can't  be  justi- 
fied, and  that  our  liew  "  imperial  policy  "  lacks  common- 
sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  share  all  of  Mr.  Grilk's 
views  in  order  to  recognize  his  self-renunciation  in  so 
shai)ing  his  remarks  th'at  even  his  nearest  sympathizers 
could  hardly  feel  like  giving  him  more  than  silent  sup- 
port. 

A  great  man V  friends  and  admirers  of  My.  Rudolph 
Lehmann,  the  Harvard  coach,  have  been  glad  to  read  of 
his  eniragement  to  marry  an  American  lady — Miss  Davis 
of  Worcester.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  worked  hard  and  per- 
sistently during  the  last  two  years  in  the  interest  of 
American  sport,  and  has  had  twice  to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  his  pui)ils  badly  beaten. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  iiad  some- 
thing better  to  take  home  with  him  than 
the  mere  memory  of  two  defeats.  It  is 
])leasant  to  know  also  that  his  relations 
with  this  country  are  to  be  strengthened 
by  a  new  tie.  Whatever  ailed  his  crews, 
he  has  helped  us  at  a  point  where  we 
needed  help  in  promoting  among  our 
college  athletes  a  better  conception  of 
the  amonities  iind  purposes  of  true  sport. 


PKIVATE    GOODE    TAUMAM, 
U.  S.  MARINE    COUPS. 

Killed,  June  11,  in  tlie  Spanish 

Attack  on  Camp  McCalla, 

Gnanlananiu  Bay., 
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THE    FIKST    PENSION    CHECK    OF    THE    PKESENT   WAR. 


Admiral  Dewey  has  been  made  an 
LL.D.  of  Princeton,  and  it  is  currently 
reported  (wdth  how  mucli  truth  cannot 
be  discovered)  that  Constructor  Hobson 
has  been  honored  by  the  venerable  and 
renowned  Med,  Fac.  of  Harvard  College, 
whicii  has  conferred  upon  him  the  dis- 
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tinction  of  honorary  membership.  The  report  is  credible 
enough,  though  (such  is  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
venerable  society's  operations)  we  may  never  know  posi- 
tively whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

In  the  Weekly  of  June  25  it  was  mentioned  that  15  out 
of  121  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven  had  enlisted,  making  the 
hirgest  number  of  enlistments  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  class  at  that  time  reported  from  any  institution.  Word 
has  since  come  that  the  graduating  class  of  30  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  has  sent  8  men  to 
the  war  (more  than  one-quarter  of  the  class),  and  that  out 
of  44  Seniors  of  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  14  (near- 
ly one-third  of  the  class)  enlisted,  and  were,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  with  the  First  Maine  Regiment  at  Chickamauga. 

These  last  reports  will  be  hard  to  beat,  though  other 
colleges  are  likely  to  be  heard  from.  Out  of  a  total  at- 
tendance of  300  at  the  University  of  Maine,  40  have  en- 
listed—a proportion  that  recalls  the  days  of  the  civil  war. 

The  college  men  in  tlie  volunteer  armies  of  whom  we, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  heard  the  most,  have  been 
those  wlio  joined  the  regiment  of  "  Rough  Riders."  There 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  are  quite  as  notable.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Church  Economut,  who  has  been  at 
Camp  Alger,  and  has  made  it  his  special  concern  to  look 
into  the  state  of  religion  in  that  camp,  takes  note  of  the 
influence  of  college  men  in  various  regiments,  and  espe- 
cially in  regiments  in  w^hich  whole  companies  are  made  uj) 
of  college  men,  who  work  together  for  good.  He  tells  us 
that  Company  FI  of  the  Twenty-second  Kansas  Regiment 
is  entirely  made  up  of  college  men,  and  that  in  that  one 
regiment  there  are  354  "  teachers,  preachers,  and  active 
young  churchmen,"  who  have  organized  a  Sunday-school 
and  a^'Christian  Endeavor  society,  and  who  keep  the  tone 
of  the  regiment  at  a  high  level.  Another  such  regiment, 
it  seems,  is  the  159th  Indiana,  where  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  men  in  one  or  two  companies  rejoices  the 
chaplain,  and  gives  effect  to  his  labors.  Religion  at  Cainp 
Alger  seems  to  have  risen  quite  above  sectarian  jealousies. 
We  read  of  a  service  Episcopal  in  form  but  conducted  by 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Indiana,  and  of  another 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of 
the  Seventh  Illinois  wdiile  the  Universalist  chaplain  of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  preached  the  sermon. 

One  of  the  notable  chaplains  of  the  volunteer  army  is 
the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Fourth  Missouri, 
wlio  will  be  remembered  as  the  oldest  son  of  General 
Slierman. 

The  laws  of  the  trades  unions  hold,  it  seems,  even  in 
war-time,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  newspapers  record  that  on  Saturday,  June  25,  in  New 
York,  the  men  engaged  in  installing  the  electrical  plants 
on  two  ships  charVefed  by  the  government  stopped  work 
at  noon,  according  to  union  rules,  notwithstanding  that 
their  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  work  meant  a  delay  of  tw^o 
days  in  starting\he  ships  for  Newport  News. 

Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  exploits  of  the  dynamite- 
cruiser  Vesuvius,  which  has  demonstrated  her  ability  not 
only  to  keep  high  explosives  on  her  stomach  in  heavy 
weather,  but  to  c^xpel  them  shoreward  at  the  proper  time, 
and  with  due  force  and  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  How 
effective  the  work  of  the  Vesuvius  can  be  has  not  at  this 
writing  been  clearly  shown,  but  she  has  demonstrated 
abilities  enough  to  secure  close  observation  for  her  ]H.'r- 
formances.  She  can  certainly  persuade  her  earthquakes 
to  go  a  mile  or  two  wwwy  before  they  operate,  and  she  has 
made  it  certain  that  wherever  one  of  them  happens  to 
light  it  is  sure  to  be  remembered.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Holland  torpedo-boat,  she  ranks  as  the  leading  novelty  of 
the  war.  E.  S.  Martin. 


THE   FOULING   OF   THE  BEACHES. 

The  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  beaches  in  the^Rockaway  district,  with  photographs 
showing  actual  conditions,  which  are  substantially  the 
same  as  I  saw  last  summer  at  Long  Beach  and  faither 
east.  The  illustrations  are  in  no  wise  exagueratc'd,  and 
they  show,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  intolerable  littering 
of  these  resorts.  I  am  told  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
pay  from  $50  to  |100  per  season  for  bath-houses,  and  are 
imable  to  make  the  least  use  of  them  for  weeks  together, 
because  of  these  accunudations  of  rubbish. 

The  same  conditions,  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
putrefying  garbage,  have  been  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint for  vears  concerning  the  beaches  of  both  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  Tlie  first  serious  effort  for  relief 
was  made  in  the  sunimer  of  1894,  when  it  was  arranged 
to  deposit  all  refuse  behind  a  bulkhead  enclosing  the 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    BEACH    NEAR    liOCKAWAY. 


shoal  on  the  w^est  side  of  Rikers  Island  in  the  East  River. 
This  relieved  the  beaches,  but  it  made  a  much  more  griev- 
ous annoyance  nearer  home.  All  of  the  collections  of 
the  city  were  dumped  there,  including  an  average  of 
about  five  hundred  tons  of  gnrbage  per  day.  This  gar- 
bage, putrefying  under  water,  sent  forth  such  an  all-per- 
vading stench  that  the  people  of  Westchester  County,  and 
as  far  away  as  Flushing  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Sound  steamers,  raised  a  loud  cry  of  protest. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  law  nudging  it  a  penal  offence 
to  deposit  anywdiere  within  the  metropolitan  area,  on  land 
or  under  water,  any  refuse  containing  garbage.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  resort  again  to  sea-dumping,  all 
of  the  scows  being,  during  the  summer  season,  towed  out  to 
the  light-ship,  ten  miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook.  This  was 
practically  as  bad  as  the  previous  dumping  closer  inshore, 
for,  wdiile  it  led  to  the  drifting  of  floating  matters  to  more 
remote  points,  there  was  always  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
various  wastes  (about  2,800,000  cubic  yards  yearly)  to 
defile  the  added  miles  of  beach  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
This  was  the  condition  when  I  became  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning  in  January,  1895.  Mayor  Gilroy's  com- 
mission had  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly  and  had 
thrown  much  light  upon  it,  but  wdien  practical  work  was 
to  be  done  the  whole  subject  had  to  be  studied  anew^  and 
in  detail.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  when  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Strong  ended.  The  first  step  of 
the  process  was  to  cause  a  separation  of  the  wastes.  Thus 
far  everything  from  houses  had  been  set  out  in  the  same 
receptacles  and  removed  by  the  same  carts  and  scows  to 
the  same  point  of  deposit.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
separate  garbage,  ashes,  and  paper  and  rubbish  from  one 
another,  the  ashes  to  be  removed  in  the  same  carts  with 
the  street  sweepings  and  dunq)ed  on  the  department 
scows;  the  light  refuse  to  be  collected  in  "  P-R  "'  carls,  and 
culled  for  the  sale  of  their  valuable  parts  ;  and  the  gar- 
bage to  be  delivered  to  the  boats  of  the  Sanitary  Utiliza- 
tion Company  for  transi)ortati()n  to  its  reduction- works 
at  Barren  Island.  This  separate  disposal  of  garbage  has 
been  com])leted  since  January,  1897,  and  the  source  of  of- 
fensive odors  from  the  deposits  on  the  beaches  has  been 
eliminated.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1895  paper  and  refuse 
have  been  collected  by  themselves,  but  most  of  this  ma- 
terial has  been  thus  far  dumped  on  the  sea-going  sccnvs, 
awaiting  the  completion  of  yards  for  its  picking  over. 
Most  of  this  material,  such  as  mattresses,  barrels,  boxes, 
straw,  old  furniture,  etc.,  is  still  borne  by  wund  and  wave 
to  be  deposited  along  miles  of  beach,  to  the  greatest  dis- 
comfort and  disadvantage  of  those  who  use  them  or  who 
live  near  them. 

It  would  have  l)een  impossible  to  do  away  with  this 
annoyance  comi)letely  for  the  present  summer,  but  the 
amount  of  refuse  so  deposited  might  have  been  veiy 
hirgely  reduced,  and  by  next  spring  it  might  have  been 
entirely  done  away  with. 

That  it  has  not  been  greatly  mitigated  by  this  time  is 
one  of  the  effects  of  Croker's  debt-limit  bugaboo.     I  had 


hired,  and  the  city  is  now  paying  rent  for,  four  yards  in 
which  to  deposit  the  paper  and  rubbish  of  as  many  large 
districts  of  the  city.  Other  yards  had  been  negotiated  for 
for  the  remaining  territory. 

The  first  yard  taken  in'^hand,  in  East  Eighteenth  Street 
near  Avenue  C,  was  equipped  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  had  been  in  active  operation  since  early  in 
1897.  This  yard  disposes  of  the  collections  of  14  of  the 
150  "PR"  carls  of  the  department.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  The  old  furniture,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  are  burn- 
ed in  an  iron-enclosed  open-air  fire.  Wire  mattresses  and 
other  worthless  metals,  etc. ,  and  the  ashes  of  this  lire  and 
of  the  furnace  are  hauled  to  the  sea-going  scows.  Other 
matters  are  opened  out  and  spread  on  a  table  50  feet  long 
(an  endless  belt,  four  feet  wide,  passing  over  rollers). 
This  belt  passes  between  two  rows  of  pickers,  who  select 
out,  each  his  own  kind,  seven  grades  of  paper,  five  kinds 
of  rags,  carpet,  shoes,  hats,  rubber,  cork,  strings,  bottles, 
metals,  glass,  etc.  These  are  baled  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  market,  and  are  stored  under  sheds  or  in  bins 
until  sold.  The  worthless  parts  of  the  wastes— such  as 
dirty  paper,  straw\  and  excelsior — are  burned  in  a  separate 
furnace,  incidentally  producing  the  steam  by  which  the 
machineiy  is  driven.  These  wastes  amount  to  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  wdiole.  The  remainder,  85  per  cent.,  is 
sold  by  the  contractor,  wdio  pays  the  entire  cost  of  run- 
ning the  works,  and  pays  the  de^partment  something  over 
15000  per  year  for  this  privilege. 

This  is  only  a  small  experimental  plant.  The  result 
with  the  improved  plants  in  contemplation  will  be  very 
much  better;  for  example,  the  appliances  contracted  for 
in  the  yard  in  East  Forty-eighth  Street  will  have  four 
times  the  capacity  of  this  one,  while  they  will  cost  only 
about  50  per  cent,  more  to  construct  and  to  operate.  The 
extension  of  the  same  system  throughout  the  city  would 
bring  a  hu'ge  net  income'^ to  the  treasury,  aside  from  the 
saving  of  over  $30,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  sending 
this  portion  of  the  city's  wastes  out  to  the  light-ship  and 
on  to  the  beaches.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
heavy  cost  to  the  riparian  owners  of  clearing  their  beach- 
es, and  of  the  intolerable  annoyance  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

All  of  this  w^ork  was  under  full  headway  when  I 
was  removed  from  office.  My  successor.  Commissioner 
McCartney,  was  fully  satisfied  of  its  importance,  as  well 
[IS  of  the  nnporlance  of  depositing  the  street  sw^eepings 
and  ashes  at  Rikers  Island,  and  was  desirous  of  carrying 
out  the  whole  scheme;  but  the  present  remarkable  admin- 
istration "turned  it  dovvu."  It  would  obviously  like  to 
go  back  to  all  of  the  old  Tammany  methods  and  condi- 
tions, were  this  possil)le.  Fortunately  the  garbage  con- 
tract will  last  nearly  through  this  term  of  office,  and  is 
likely  to  be  renewed.  In  short,  the  garbage  problem 
seems  to  have  been  solved  for  all  time.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  fouling  of  the 
beaches  will  be  lessened  so  long  as  Croker  remains  Mayor. 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
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THE    BxiTTLE    OF    LA    GUASIMA,  JUNE    24— THE    HEROIC    STAND    OF    THE    ROUGH    RIDERS. 
Drawn  ey  W.  A.  Rogeus,  from  Descriptions  received. 
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GENERAL  VIEW    OB"   THE    CITY,  SHOWING    CATHEDRAL    ON    THE   TOP   OF   THE    HILL. 


THE    CITY    AND    HARBOR    FROM    THE    RP:isrDENCE    OF    THE    BRITISH    CONSUL. 
SANTIAGO    DE    CUBA. 


GOING    ABOARD.  UNDER  WAY. 

DEPARTURE    OF    MICHIGAN    TROOPS,  ON   AUXILIARY   CRUISER   "  YALE,"   FROM    HAMPTON    ROADS    FOR    SANTIAGO,  JUNE    23,1898. 
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LONDON. 

June  11,  1898. 

PARiiiAMENT  is  Jiguiii  sitting,  and  wiaiigl<.ii)g,but  nobody 
liceds.  The  riots  at  Belfast  which  liave  broken  out  this 
week  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  the  Irisli  rebellion  give 
point  to  Emerson's  well-known  remarks  on  the  fluidity  of 
politics.  Just  as  the  riots  of  1886  were  claimed  by  the 
one  side  as  evidence  of  Ireland's  unfitness  for  autonomy, 
so  tlie  bloodshed  now  reported  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Orange  stronghold  is  regarded  by  sanguine  Nationalists 
as  proof  positive  that  imperial  rule  should  cease.  If  JMi-. 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy  collapsed  when  he  retired  from 
public  life,  no  certificate  of  death  could  be  given  to  Glad- 
stonian  home-rule  so  long  as  he  lived.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  the  groups  of  politicians  who  form  the  Liberal  party 
cannot  indefinitely  postpones  a  decision  as  to  what  is  lo 
be  done  with  Ireland.  Unionists  whose  unionism  has 
not  stifled  their  Liberalism,  and  who  adhere  to  the  body 
of  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  prime,  are 
watching  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal  leaders  with  eager  in- 
terest. If  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  has  really  killed  the  three 
forms  of  home-rule  associated  with  his  name,  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Irish  alliance  by  his  political  siiccessors,  and 
the  death  of  Liberal  Unionism  itself,  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  sequel.  The  possibility  of  disbanding  the  Union 
ist  party,  however,  is  a  problem  now  complicated  by  other 
considerations  than  those  bearing  upon  Ireland.  The 
alliance  formed  to  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  to  ex- 
ist mainly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  markets  and  the  disinte 
gration  of  empire.  The  centre  of  political  gravity  is 
changed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  death.  Public  interest  has 
passed  from  domestic  to  foreign  affairs.  The  mind  of  the 
man  in  the  street  is  indifferent  to  constitutiotial  change. 
He  is  bored  with  constitutional  tinkerings.  What  the 
average  citizen  longs  for  is  that  Britain  may  peacefully 
retain  and  enlarge  the  prosperity  she  now  enjoys,  or,  at 
the  worst,  triumphantly  defend  it. 

Although  the  tie  between  Mr.  Dillon's  party  and  the 
official  Liberals  is  at  present  relaxed, there  is,  nevertheless, 
nothing  to  show"  that  the  Irish  alliance  may  not  be  revived 
at  any  moment  convenient  to  Liberal  strategists.  Nobody 
knows  wdiat  the  bickering  syndicate  of  Liberal  leaders 
really  think  about  home-rule.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
one  of  them  sincerely  believes  that,  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
failed,  a  second-rate  politician  will  succeed.  Until,  there- 
fore, a  certificate  of  the  death  of  home-rule  be  issued  by 
responsible  Liberal  spokesmen,  invested  with  plenary 
powers  to  bind  the  party,  the  Unionist  alliance  will  be 
maintained  intact.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of 
importance  which  tends  to  show  that  no  material  change 
in  the  existing  composition  of  parties  is  immediately  to 
be  looked  for.  The  deliberate  efl'orts  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  leaders  of  the  two  Nationalist 
parties  in  Parliament,  to  poison  the  mind  of  America 
against  Britain  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  Liberal  party 
probably  has  as  definite  an  opinion  as  that  of  the  followers 
of  the  government.  Still,  no  Liberal  leader— certainly 
not  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  late  Irish  Secretary —has  yet 
found  it  convenient  to  repudiate  or  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  If  they  were  to  do  so, 
they  would  bar  the  door  to  a  renewal  of  the  entangling 
alliance  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unable 
to  contemplate  common  action  with  politicians  openly 
hostile  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  our  American 
kinsmen.  Among  the  friends  of  such  enemies  of  an 
Anglo-American  entente  are  to  be  found  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr,  John  Morley,  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Fowler.  These  gentlemen  and  their 
followers  are  suspect  not  only  on  account  of  the  political 
company  they  have  kept,  but  because  of  their  silence  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  Irish  friends  in  denouncing 
Anglo-American  friendship.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment that  war  itself  w^ould  not  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  an  Anglo-American  alliance  is  seriously  accepted  by 
the  large  majority  of  the  English  electors.  Tiie  doctrine, 
however,  is  anathema  maranatha  to  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  personal  dislike 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  rising  star  begins  to  enlighten 
even  the  darker  portions  of  the  political  firmament,  con- 
stitutes the  creed  of  as  many  extreme  Radicals  as  extreme 
Tories. 

General  conviction  begins  to  prevail  that  new  prob- 
lems and  new  developments  will  require  new  men  to 
deal  with  them.  Old  shibboleths  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance, and  are  mere  tags,  of  which  every  one  is  weary. 
Enthusiasts  desire  to  inscribe  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  grave 
the  words  "Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  and  to 
adopt  those  words  as  the  motto  of  the  future  Liberal 
party.  Common-sense,  however,  tells  the  electors  that 
peace  is  a  matter  determined  more  by  the  conduct  of 
other  nations  than  by  their  own,  which  lias  no  higher  in- 
terest; that  retrenchment  is  impossible  with  a  growing 
population  and  an  era  of  universal  armament;  and  that 
projects  for  constitutional  reform  simply  nauseate  the 
country.  With  a  diminished  export  trade,  and  the  visi- 
ble menace  to  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  exhibited  by  certain 
powders,  it  is  recognized  that  the  policy  of  destructive  re- 
form, which  has  now  lasted  for  nearly  three  parts  of  a 
century,  has  had  its  day.  England  is  Liberal  through 
and  through,  has  been  Liberal  throughout  the  home-rule 
controversy,  and  became  reactionary  only  when  Liberal 
ministries  began  to  confuse  change  with  progress,  and 
preferred  the  (iay-dreams  of  industrious  visionaries— who 
chatter  the  dialect  of  reform  or  the  idiom  of  local  veto- 
to  grappling  with  the  evolution  of  Anglo-Saxon  destiny. 
The  present  Liberal  leaders  have  placed  themselves  in  a 
cleft  stick.  At  no  distant  day  they  will  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  failure  by  retirement  from  nomijiai  leader- 
ship which  nobody  acknowledges,  or  they  will  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  nail  the  green  flag  to  the 
mast.* 

British  reforms  of  the  future  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
lines  of  constitutional  change,  but  in  the  reorganization 
and  improvement  of  existing  institutions.  As  the  debate 
last  night  showed,  the  country  as  a  whole  perceives  as  clear- 
ly as  the  Radicals  that  the  Tory  management  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is  neither  businesslike  nor  successful. .  The. reason  is 
clear.  The  Foreign  Office  is  a  close  corporation.  Unlike 
the  foreign  offices  of  Russia,  of  Germany,  or  of  France,  it 
does  not  primarily  exist  for  the  nation.    Downing  Street  is 


sufficient  unto  itself — contented  in  ignorance,  it  resents 
criticism,  despises  commerce,  and  is,  therefore,  out  of  touch 
with  the  business  world.  Great  merchants  tell  me  that 
neglect  of  British  interests  by  the  Foreign  Office  is  organ- 
ized into  a  system.  So  long  as  our  budding  diplomatists 
merely  pass  through  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Scoones,  a 
w^ell-known  "coach,"  possess  a  minimum  private  income 
of  $2000  a  year,  and  are  fairly  well  born,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  suitable  to  cope  with  the  best  business  men  on 
the  Continent.  The  interests  of  trade  and  of  labor  are, 
not  unnaturally,  neglected,  when  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  too  preoccupied  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
own  subordinates,  and  when  his  immediate  assistants  are 
men  who  look  dow^n  on  trade  with  the  same  sense  of  com- 
passion as  that  felt  by  the  governing  classes  in  the  days 
when  England  vvas  ostensibly  governed  in  the  interests 
of  men  of  family.  If  anything  approaching  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  should  ever  be  seriously  contemplated, 
the  democratization  of  the  English  Foreign  Oflflce  is  an 
essential  preliminar}^  I  have  reason  to  know  that  these 
views  are  not  confined  to  the  opposition,  or  even  to  pri- 
vate members  of  Parliament. 

Confiicting  accounts  reach  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  though  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  these  accounts  do  not  paint  the  picture  in 
covleur  de  rose,  the  inevitable  effects  of  a  long  peace  on 
military  efficiency  are  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  re- 
publics. In  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  and  the  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  the  British 
army  attained  a  maximum  of  inefficiency.  It  is  only 
now,  when  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
struggle  with  Russia  are  dead,  that  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  extent  of  the  incapacity  and  inefficiency 
of  the  men  responsible  for  the  equipment  and  training  of 
the  British  army.  But  for  the  courage  of  the  British  pri- 
vate the  Crimean  campaign  would  have  been  a  disas- 
trous failure.  Indeed,  but  for  the  accident  of  a  fog  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  which  enabled  a 
handful  of  British  troops  to  impress  forty  thousand  Rus- 
sian soldiers  with  the  idea  that  they  were  more  numerous 
and  better  supported  than  they  really  were,  the  English 
army  would  have  been  driven  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe  altered  beyond  recognition. 
It  was  not  until  political  and  social  influences  were  part- 
ly eliminated  that  our  standing  army  began  to  prosper. 
Even  now  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  army  and  of  the 
force  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  attributed  by  capa- 
ble critics  to  the  fact  that  neither  body  of  troops  is  under 
the  control  of  the  headquarters  staff  in  London.  The  mis- 
management, incompetence,  and  waste  of  the  civilian  staff 
of  the  War  Office  have  not  been  materially  reduced  since 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge!^  The  country 
does  not  get  value  for  its  money,  while  the  oflficials  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  costly  and 
inefficient  administration  naturally  do  their  best  to  pre- 
vent the  organization  of  the  army  passing  into  the  hands 
of  capable  men.  The  influence  of  society  is  almost  as 
paramount  at  the  War  Office  as  in  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  task  of  purging  the  military  stall  in 
the  Augean  stable  of  maladministration  is  one  that  awaits 
the  constructive  statesman  of  the  future.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  the  only  man  capable  of  such  Herculean  labor,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  more  thoughtful  and  energetic  Tories 
are  beginning  to  turn. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  reported 
to  have  held  a  conversation  with  Monsieur  Henri  des 
Houx,  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  delicate 
question  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Mr.  Depew  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
British  government  have  been  strained,  and  that  although 
the  States  can  come  to  an  excellent  understanding  with 
England  on  certain  clearly  determined  points,  there  is  an 
abyss  between  the  two  countries  which  will  prevent  for- 
ever the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  England.  "Our 
hearts  are  not  drawn  to  that  side,"  says  Mr.  Depew.  Some 
remarkable  utterances  of  the  same  speaker  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  are  not  forgotten, 
but  full  allowance  is  made  for  Mr.  Depew's  position  in 
the  French  capital,  where  the  preparations  for  the  United 
States  section  of  the  exhibition  are  understood  to  have 
fallen  into  arrears.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Depew  to  say 
that  his  alleged  statements  are  not  yet  corroborated. 

Students  of  history,  who  hold  that  the  friendship  of 
France  to  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutionary  days  was 
dictated  less  by  love  for  the  Americans  than  b}'^  hat  red  for 
England,  will  accept  one  of  Mr.  Depew's  alleged  state- 
ments as  to  the  common  aspirations  of  the  French  and 
American  republics  with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  short  visit  to  France,  where  I  have  con- 
versed with  people  of  all  classes.  Without  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  antipathy  to  America  and  the  sympathy  with 
Spain  were  most  marked,  especially  among  the  propertied 
class  in  the  country.  France  has  invested  $500,000,000 
in  Spain.  The  war,  therefore,  hits  France  almost  as  hardly 
as  if  slie  were  a  belligerent.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
Paris  shopkeepers  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  French  nation.  The  burden  of  sustaining  Spanish 
credit  virtually  falls  upon  French  capitalists,  and  as  Spain 
is  bleeding  to  death,  the  task  of  sustaining  her  is  becom- 
ing intolerable.  There  can  be  no  true  friendship  between 
a  decadent  and  a  rising  and  triumphant  race.  That  the 
French,  notwithstanding  their  delightful  qualities,  are 
decadent  is  a  truth  that  any  one  with  eyes  in  his  head  and 
the  capacity  foriobservation  may  see  for  himself.  The 
ever-increasing  use  of  alcohol  in  its  most  fiery  and  dan- 
gerous forms  is  felt  by  well-wishers  to  France  to  be  omi- 
nous for  the  future  of  the  race. 

The  fall  of  the  great  speculator  Mr.  Ernest  Terah 
Hooley  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  since  March,  1896,  the  cash  consideration  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hooley  from  the  companies  he  has  floated 
amounted  to  close  upon  $35,000,000.  and  this  without 
reckoning  share-holdings,  some  of  which  went  to  a  high 
premium.  The  fact  that  he  was'  on  the  Yi^r^^^a  of  insol- 
vency was  not  a  secret  to  theinitiated  few.  More  than  a 
month  ago  he  accepted  a  judgment  against  him  for  a  debt 
of  135,000,  of  which  he  was  to  pay  $10,000  down,  and 
$5000  a  week  for  five  weeks.  For  a  reputed  multi-mill- 
ionaire to  adopt  this  method  of  discharging  a  debt  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  confession  of  failure.     Eight  of  Mr.  Hooley's 


promotions  have  undergone  a  depreciation  of  more  than 
$18,000,000.  From  the  Dunlop  Company  alone  he  made 
a  cash  profit  of  $10,000,000.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
take  the  public  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  his  tri- 
umphant success  proved  his  ruin.  He  never  established 
an  office  in  London,  but  conducted  his  business  at  a  hotel. 
I  am  given  to  understand,  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
some  extremely  interesting  revelations  may  be  looked  for, 
humiliating  to  this  country  and  to  civilization.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  the  habit  of  sayitig  that  the  greatest  evil  af- 
fecting our  age  was  not  bloated  armaments,  nor  preda- 
tory socialism,  nor  bad  legislation,  but  the  growing  love 
of  money  and  the  unconscientiousness  of  some  rich  men. 
The  system  of  speculative  finance  which  affords  a  man 
of  the  Hooley  type  opportunities  for  making  millions  out 
of  the  silly  section  of  the  public  is  obtaining  a  notoriety 
that  is  not  without  its  menace  to  legitimate  enterprise. 
The  attempt  of  Monsieur  Jaures  to  bring  about  organic 
unity  among  the  existing  organizations  of  the  socialistic 
party  all  over  Europe  is  significant  of  much  behind.  Mr. 
Leiter's  wheat  deal  helps  M.  Jaures.  It  is  much  talked  of 
among  the  poorer  classes  over  here.  The  failure  of  Mr. 
Hooley  recalls  to  mind  his  recent  present  of  gold  plate  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
are  considered  as  lacking  in  judgment  in  accepting  such  a 
gift  from  a  man  who  induced  tlie  public  to  give  millions 
more  for  his  various  companies  than  they  are  w^orth.  The 
plate  in  question  is  irreverently  known  as  vessels  of  the 
"Hooley  Communion  Service." 

Mr.  John  Morley  has  dealt  with  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  in  a  speech  at  Leeds,  pitched  in  the  same  key  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  sneer  at  the  "new  Birmingham 
foreign  policy."  If  lie  does  not  condemn  outright  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  conception  of  an  English-speaking  alliance, 
he  damns  it  with  faint  praise,  and  thus  suggests  to  the 
American  people  a  British  coldness  that  does  not  exist. 
The  form  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  speech  is  perfect;  his 
literary  instinct  safeguards  him  from  lapsing  into  the  slip- 
shod style  of  the  ordinary  politician;  but  none  the  less  is 
his  meaning  unintelligible,  except  on  the  theory  that  he 
reluctantly  recognizes  the  fact  that  most  sensible  people 
in  England  and  the  States  are  bent  on  the  establishment  of 
closer  relations— whatever  he  and  his  Irish  masters  may 
do  or  say.  Pledged  as  he  is  to  Irish  autonomy,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley is  in  a  dilemma.  Open  approval  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance  would  place  him  under  the  ban  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Redmond,  who  are  busily  occupied  in  poisoning 
the  wells  of  international  good  feeling.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  late  Irish  Secretary  were  frankly  to  condemn  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  he  would  alienate  that  portion  of 
the  Liberal  party  which  recognizes  that  home-rule  was 
buried  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  grave.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  philos- 
opher, bookish,  industrious,  sedate,  but  he  i-s  devoid  of 
the  saving  grace  of  humor — the  salt  of  public  life.  Per- 
spective has  no  more  meaning  to  Mr.  Morley  than  to  a 
Chinese  artist.  He  suff(.'rs  from  an  obsession  of  the  revo- 
lutionary idea  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Consequently, 
every  speech  which  he  delivers,  while  admirable  ii  orm 
and  delightful  to  hear  or  to  read,  is  saturated  i  he 
spirit  of  an  age  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Augustus.  :^h 

will  be  made  in  vain  throughout  all  Mr.  John  .^>...rley's 
utterances  for  any  indication  that  he  understands  old 
things  to  have  passed  away,  or  that  constructive  states- 
manship and  the  conservation  of  the  liberties  England 
now  enjoys  are  the  proper  tasks  of  her  rulers,  present  and 
to  come. 

From  conversations  with  politicians  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  excepting  the  Irish,  I  gather  that  anxiety  is  felt, 
not  >east  in  government  circles,  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Anglo-American  commission  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I 
may  perhaps  record  the  conviction  entertained  here  that 
unless  the  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides  are 
qualified  by  theii'  antecedents  and  opinions  to  come  to  an 
early  arrangement,  a  favorable  issue  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  names  of  the  American  commissioners  are 
looked  for  with  much  interest. 

The  Wagner  cycle,  w^hich  was  heralded  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  is  now  in  full  swing  at  Covent  Garden.  Dis- 
ciples of  the  master  are  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ren- 
dering of  the"  Rheingold,"  the"  Walkure,"and  "Siegfried." 
Every  one  admits  that  under  Herr  Mottl  the  orchestration 
has  been  superb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stage-manage- 
ment is  criticised  as  inadequate.  The  abbreviation  of  the 
score  is  denounced  as  ruthless,  and  many  of  the  perform- 
ers are  regarded  as  inappropriate.  Many  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  collected  by  the  management  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  well-known  Baireutli  tradition  was  to 
be  followed,  and  that  we  were  to  have  in  London  a  cycle 
represented  under  the  Wagnerian  method.  These  pro- 
posals, however,  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  despotism  of  the  London  dinner  hour.  Dinner  is  in- 
compatible with  an  unmutilated  score,  and  as  subscribers 
to  the  cycle  prefer  food  to  music,  the  score  has  been  ruth- 
lessly cut.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  difliicult  or 
impossible  to  engage  actors  competent  not  only  to  sing, 
but  willing  to  act  Wagnerian  drama  in  the  manner  laid 
down  by  the  master  himself.  The  stage-management  of 
"  Siegfried  "  is  denounced  as  inferior  to  the  standard  of  a 
musical  German  provincial  town.  Evidence  exists  al- 
ready of  all  the  elements  for  a  great  musical  controversy, 
the  echo  of  wdiich  will  doubtless  reach  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Amid  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
aside  to  the  giant  struggle  for  the  championship  in  the 
open  golf  competition.  This  year  it  has  been  won  by  a 
professional,  Harry  Vardeu,, of  Scaiirl^orough,  on  the  Prest- 
wich  Links,  which  are  ci&iib.iad,b*y^Mr.  Horace  Hutchin- 
son in  his  delightful  Gm^^t^^^^^  Vm^iv^^ich  is  not 
St.  Andrews,  but  the  course,  \\4^(^^^nins  a  mighty  range 
of  sand  hills  with  the  awesome  hame'of  Himalayas,  is  not 
an  easy  one.  Over  this  course,  Himalaj^as,  Alps,  and  all, 
Varden  played  four  rounds  in  307  strokes,  an  average  of 
four  and  a  quarter  strokes  a  hole,  witli  a  crowd,  a  close 
competition,  and  some  bad  weather.  This  achievement 
implies  a  delicacy  of  touch; nervous  strength,  and  steady 
eye  which  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  matchless.  I  believe 
Varden  was  once  a  Jersey  caddie,  a  fact  that  should  in- 
spire the  whole  caddie  fraternity  with  a  desire  to  live  up 
to  the  reputation  of  their  great  representative. 

Arnold  White. 
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IV. _A   CATARACT  OF  INFORMATION. 

PETER  SADLER  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the 
Archibald  party  stay  at  his  hotel  for  a  few  days, 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  would  have  been  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  remain  there  until  they  were  ready  to  re- 
turn to  tlieir  o\\.^  house,  but  her  husband  and  Margery 
were  impatient  to  be  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  start  for  the  camp  the  next  day.  Peter  Sadler 
was  a  man  of  system,  and  his  arrangements  were  made 
promptly  and  rapidly. 

"  You've  got  to  have  a  guide,"  said  he,  "  and  another 
man  to  help  him,  and  I  think  Til  give  you  Phil  Matlack. 
Phil  is  an  old  hand  at  the  business,  and  if  you  don't  know 
what  you  want,  he'll  tell  you.  If  you  are  in  Phil's  hands, 
you  needn't  be  afraid  anything  will  happen  to  you.  What- 
ever you  want,  ask  him  for  it,  and  ten  to  one  he'll  have  it, 
whether  it's  information  or  fish-hooks.  I  tell  you  again, 
you're  lucky  to  be  here  early  and  get  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Camp  Rob  with  Phil  Matlack  will  stand  at  a  pre- 
mium in  three  or  four  weeks  from  now." 

That  evening  after  supper  Mr.  Archibald  lighted  a  cigar 
and  went  out  into  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where 
he  was  presently  joined  by  his  wife. 

"  Where  is  Margery?"  asked  he. 

"  She  is  in  her  room,"  replied  Mrs.  Archibald,  "  but  she 
called  to  me  that  she  would  be  down  directly." 

In  about  ten  minutes  down  came  Margery  and  floated 
out  upon  the  lawn.  She  was  dressed  in  white, with  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  she  was  more  charming,  Mr.  Archibald 
said,  as  she  approached,  than  even  the  sunset  sky. 

"  You  should  not  speak  in  that  way  of  works  of  nature," 
said  his  wife. 

"Isn't  she  a  work  of  nature?"  he  asked. 

"Not  altogether," was  the  wise  reply.  "Why  did  you 
dress  yourself  in  that  fashion?"  she  asked  Margery.  "I 
did  not  suppose  you  would  bring  such  a  fine  gown,  as  we 
started  out  to  go  into  camp.  And  even  in  this  hotel  a, 
travelling  suit  is  good  enough  for  any  one." 

"  Oh,  I  tucked  this  into  one  of  my  bags,"  replied  Margery. 
"I  always  like  to  have  something  nice  to  fall  back  upon. 
Don't  you  want  to  take  a  little  stroll,  Aunt  Harriet?" 

Mr.  Archibald  leaned  back  in  his  garden  chair  and  slow- 
ly puffed  his  cigar,  and  as  he  puffed  he  took  his  eyes  from 
tiie  sunset  sky  and  watched  his  wife  and  Margery. 

A  little  beyond  them,  as  they  walked,  sat  two  elderly 
ladies  on  a  bench,  wearing  shawls,  and  near  by  stood  a  girl 
in  a  short  dress,  with  no  hat  on,  and  a  long  plait  down  her 
back.  A  little  further  on  was  a  tennis-court,  and  four 
people,  apparently  young,  were  playing  tennis.  There 
were  two  men,  and  neither  of  them  wore  a  tennis  suit. 
One  was  attired  as  a  bicyclist,  and  the  other  wore  ordinary 
summer  clothes.  The  young  women  were  dressed  in  dark 
blue  flannel  and  little  round  hats,  which  suggested  to  Mr. 
Archibald  the  deck  of  a  yacht. 
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Near  the  hotel  was  an  elderly  gentleman  walking  up 
and  down  by  himself,  and  on  the  piazza  were  the  rest  of 
the  guests  he  had  seen  at  the  table — not  very  many,  for  it 
was  early  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Archibald  now  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  sky. 
It  was  still  beautiful,  although  its  colors  were  fading,  and 
after  a  time  he  looked  back  toward  his  wife.  She  was 
now  talking  to  the  two  elderly  ladies  on  the  bench,  and 
Margery  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  girl  with 
the  plait  down  her  back. 

"When  I  finish  my  cigar,"  thought  Mr.  Archibald,  "  I 
will  go  myself  and  "take  a  stroll."  And  it  struck  him 
that  he  might  talk  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  w^as  still 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel.  After  con- 
templating the  tops  of  some  forest  trees  against  the 
greenish-yellow  of  the  middle  sky,  he  turned  his  eyes 
again  toward  his  wife,  and  found  that  the  two  elderly 
ladies  had  made  room  for  her  on  the  bench,  that  the 
tennis  game  had  ceased,  and  that  one  of  the  girls  in 
blue  flannel  had  joined  this  group  and  was  talking  to 
Margery. 

In  a  few"  moments  all  the  ladies  on  the  bench  rose,  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  and  one  of  them  walked  slowly  toward 
an  opening  in  the  woods.  The  other  lady  followed  with 
the  little  girl,  and  Margery  and  the  young  woman  in  blue 
walked  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  two  young  men,  with  the  other 
tennis-player  between  them,  walked  over  from  the  tennis- 
court  and  joined  the  first  group,  and  they  all  stopped  just 
as  they  reached  the  woods.  There  they  stood  and  began 
talking  to  each  other,  after  which  one  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  woman  approached  a  large  tree,  and  he 
poked  with  a  stick  into  what  was  probably  a  hole  near 
its  roots,  and  Mr.  Archibald  supposed  that  the  discussion 
concerned  a  snake-hole  or  a  hornets'  nest.  Then  Margery 
and  the  other  young  woman  came  up,  and  they  looked  at 
the  hole.  Now  the  whole  company  walked  into  the 
woods  and  disappeared.  In  about  ten  minutes  Mr.  Archi- 
bald finished  his  cigar  and  was  thinking  of  following  his 
wife  and  Margery,  when  the  two  elderly  ladies  and  Mrs. 
Archibald  came  out  into  the  open  and  walked  toward  the 
hotel.  Then  came  the  little  girl,  running  very  fast  as  she 
passed  the  tree  with  the  hole  near  its  roots.  In  a  few^  min- 
utes Mrs.  iVrchibald  stopped  and  looked  back  toward  the 
woods;  then  she  walked  a  little  way  in  that  direction, 
leaving  her  companions  to  go  to  the  hotel.  Now  the 
young  man  in  the  bicycle  suit  emerged  from  the  woods, 
with  a  girl  in  dark  blue  flannel  on  each  side  of  him. 

"Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald,  and  rising 
to  his  feet,  advanced  toward  his  wife;  but  before  he 
reached  her,  Margery  emerged  from  the  wood  road,  es- 
corted by  the  young  man  in  the  summer  suit. 

"Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Archibald  remarked,  this  time 
to  his  wife,  "that  ward  of  ours  is  not  given  to  wasting 
time." 


"It  seems  so,  truly,"  said  she,  "and  I  think  her  mother 
was  right  when  she  called  her  a  creature  of  impulse.  Let 
us  wait  here  until  they  come  up.  We  must  all  go  in;  it 
is  getting  chilly." 

in  a  few^  minutes  Margery  and  the  young  man  had 
reached  them. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  this  creature  of  impulse 
to  her  escort.  "  Mj^  uncle  and  aunt  will  take  care  of  me 
now.  Aunt  Harriet  and  Uncle  Archibald,  this  is  Mr. 
Clyde.  He  saw"  a  great  snake  go  into  a  hole  over  there 
just  before  supper-time,  and  I  think  we  ought  all  to  be. 
very  careful  how  we  pass  that  way." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  danger  after  night- 
fall," said  Mr.  Clyde,  who  wjis  a  pleasant  youth  with 
brown  hair,  "and  to-morrow  I'll  see  if  I  can't  kill  him. 
It's  a  bad  place  for  a  snake  to  have  a  hole  just  where 
ladies  would  be  apt  to  take  their  walks." 

"I  don't  think  the  snake  will  trouble  us  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Archibald,  "for  we  leave  to-morrow.  Still,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  kill  it." 

After  this  there  were  a  few  remarks  made  about  snakes, 
and  then  Mr.  Clyde  bade  them  good-evening. 

"How  in  the  world,  Margery,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald, 
"did  you  get  acquainted  so  quickly  with  that  young 
man— and  who  is  he?' 

"Oh,  it  all  happened  quite  naturally,"  said  she.  "As 
we  turned  to  go  out  of  the  woods  he  was  the  gentleman 
nearest  to  me,  and  so  of  course  he  came  with  me.  Those 
two  girls  are  sisters,  and  their  name  is  Dodworth.  They 
introduced  Mr.  Clyde  and  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Mb^- 
bold,  to  me.  But  that  was  after  you  had  been  tal|<i»g  to 
Mrs.  Dodworth,  their  mother,  who  is  Mr.  Raybold's-apiat. 
The  other  lady,  with  the  shawl  on,  is  Mrs.  Henderson;  and 
— would  you  believe  it? — she's  grandmother  to  that  girl 
in  the  short  dress!  She  doesn't  begin  to  look  old  enough. 
The  Dodworths  don't  go  into  camp  at  all,  but  expect  to 
stay  here  for  two  weeks  longer,  and  then  they  go  to  the 
sea-shore.     Mrs.  Henderson  leaves  day  after  to-morrow. 

"Mr.  Clyde  and  his  friend  live  in  Boston.  They  are 
both  just  beginning  to  practise  law,  though  Mr.  Clyde 
says  that  Mr.  Raybold  would  rather  be  an  actor,  but  his 
family  objects.  The  old  gentleman  who  is  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel  has  heart-disease,  some 
people  say — but  that  is  not  certain.  He  staid  here  all  last 
summer,  and  perhaps  he  will  this  year.  In  two  weeks 
hardly  any  of  the  people  now  in  this  hotel  will  be  here. 
One  family  is  going  into  camp  when  the  father  and  two 
sons  come  on  to  join  them,  and  the  rest  are  going  to  the 
sea-shore,  except  one  lady.  You  may  have  noticed  her — 
the  one  with  a  dark  purple  dress  and  a  little  purple  cap. 
She's  a  school-teacher,  and  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer  with  her  sister  in  Pennsylvania, 

"That  man  Phil  Matlack,  who  is  going  with  us  to- 
morrow, is  quite  a  character,  and  I  expect  I  shall  like 
liim  awfully.    They  say  that  about  five  years  ago  he 
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killed  a  man  who  made  an  attack  on  him  in  the  woods, 
but  he  was  never  tried  for  it,  nor  was  anything  whatever 
done  to  hnn,  because  Mr.  Sadler  said  he  was  right'  and 
he  would  not  liave  any  nonsense  about  it.  There  are 
people  about  here  who  believe  tluit  Phil  Matlack  would 
tight  a  bear  single-handed  if  it  happened  to  be  necessary. 
Mr.  Sadler  would  do  it  himself  if  he  could  walk.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  men  he  killed  wheti  he  was  fighting 
Indians;  and,  would  you  believe  it?  his  wife  is  a  plain 
little  quiet  woman,  who  lives  in  some  part  of  the  hotel 
where  nobody  ever  sees  her,  because  she  is  rather  bashful 
and  dislikes  company. 

"The  other  person  who  is  going  with  us  is  not  very 
much  more  than  a  boy,  though  they  say  he  is  very  strong 
and  a  good  hunter.  His  name  is  Martin  Sanders,  and  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman  with  the  heart-dis- 
ease is  named  Parker. 

"It's  generally  thought  that  Phil  Matlack  would  rather 
have  some  one  else  than  Martin  Sanders  to  go  with  him, 
because  he  says  Martin  knows  too  much.  The  fact  is  that 
Martin  is  very  well  educated,  and  could  have  gone  into 
some  good  business,  but  he  was  so  fond  of  the  woods  that 
he  gave  up  everything  to  come  out  here  and  learn  guid- 
ing. You  know^  we  were  told  that  our  camp  in  the  woods 
has  three  rooms  in  it?  Well,  it  really  has  four,  for  there 
was  an  artist  there  last  year  who  built  a  little  room  for  a 
studio  for  rainy  days.  I  expect  Mr.  Sadler  forgot  that,  or 
didn't  think  it  worth  counting.  Tiiere  are  no  snakes  at 
all  where  we  are  going  to  camp,  but  two  miles  farther  on 
there  are  lots  of  them." 

"Over  the  brink  of  Niagara,"  interjected  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, "they  say  eighteen  million  cubic  feet  of  water  pour 
every  minute.  Where  on  earth,  Margery,  did  you  fill 
your  mind  with  all  that  information?" 

"I  got  it  from  those  two  Dod  worth  girls  and  Mr.  Clyde," 
said  she.  '  *  Mr.  Ruybold  told  me  some  things,  too,  but  most- 
ly about  his  bicycle.  He  feels  badly  about  it,  because  he 
(Drought  it  here,  and  now  he  finds  there  is  no  place  to  use 
it.  I  should  think  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  pri- 
meval forest  isn't  any  place  for  a  bicycle." 

"Mr.  Archibald,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  when  they  had 
retired  to  their  room,"  I  did  not  agree  with  you  when  you 
wished  we  could  have  started  for  camp  to-day,  but  now  I 
am  quite  of  your  mind." 

Tuesday  was  fine,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
Archibald  party  to  start  for  their  camp  after  an  early 
luncheon. 

The  bluff  and  hearty  Peter  took  such  an  interest  in 
everything  that  was  being  done  for  their  comfort,  giving 
special  heed  to  all  possible  requirements  of  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, that  the  heart  of  Mr.  Archibald  was  touched. 

"1  wish,"  said  he  to  his  good-natured  host, "that  you 
were  going  with  us.  I  do  not  know  any  one  I  Vv^ould 
rather  camp  with  than  you." 

"If  I  could  do  it,"  replied  Peter,  "I'd  like  it  ever  so 
w^ell.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  you  out,  you  are 
the  sort  of  a  man  I'd  be  willing  to  run  a  camp  for.  What 
I  like  about  you  is  that  you  haven't  any  mind  of  your 
own.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  worse  than  to  run  against  a 
man  with  a  mind  of  his  own.  Of  course  there  have  to  be 
such  fellows,  but  let  them  keep  away  from  me.  There  is  no 
room  here  for  more  than  one  mind,  and  I  have  pre-empted 
the  whole  section." 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  "Your  opinion  of  me  does  not 
sound  very  complimentary,"  he  said. 

"It  is  complimentary!"  roared  Peter  Sadler,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Why,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  couldn't 
say  anything  more  commendable  of  you  if  I  tried!  It 
shows  that  you  are  a  man  of  common-sense,  and  that's 
pretty  high  praise.  Everything  I've  told  you  to  do  you've 
done.  Everything  I've  proposed  you've  agreed  to.  You 
see  for  yourself  that  I  know  what  is  better  for  you  and 
your  party  than  you  do,  and  you  stand  up  like  a  man  and 
say  so.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  rolling-chair  wasn't  as  bad  for  the 
woods  as  the  bicycle  that  Boston  chap  brought  down  here, 
I'd  go  along  with  you." 

Mr.  Archibald  had  a  very  sharp  sense  of  the  humorous, 
and  in  his  enjoyment  of  a  comical  situation  he  liked  com- 
pany. Flis  heart  was  stirred  to  put  his  expedition  in  its 
true  light  before  this  man  who  was  so  honest  and  plain- 
spoken.  "Mr.  Sadler,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  take  it  as  a 
piece  of  confidential  information,  and  not  intended  for  the 
general  ear,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  holiday  my  wife 
and  I  are  taking.  We  are  on  a  wedding- journey."  And 
then  he  told  the  story  of  the  proxy  bridal  tour. 

Peter  Sadler  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
with  such  great  roars  that  two  hunting-dogs  who  were 
asleep  in  the  hall  sprang  to  their  feet  and  dashed  put  of 
the  back  door,  their  tails  between  their  legs. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry!"  cried  Peter  Sadler,  "you  and 
your  wife  are  a  pair  of  giants.  I  don't  say  anything  about 
that  young  woman,  for  I  don't  believe  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  her  whether  you  w^ere  on  a  wed- 
ding-trip or  travelling  into  the  woods  to  bury  a  child.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you  mayn't  have  a  mind  that  can  give  out 
much,  but  you've  got  a  mind  that  can  take  in  the  biggest 
kind  of  thing,  and  that  is  what  I  call  grand.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  canyon  and  a  mountain.  There  are 
lots  of  good  mountains  in  this  w^orld,  and  mighty  few  good 
canyons.     Tom,  you  Tom,  come  here!" 

In  answer  to  the  loud  call  a  boy  came  running  up. 

"Go  into  my  room,"  said  Peter  Sadler,  "and  bring 
out  a  barrel  bottle,  large  size,  and  one  of  the  stone  jars 
with  a  red  seal  on  it.  Now,  sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  the  very  best 
whiskey  that  ever  a  human  being  took  into  the  woods, 
and  a  jar  of  smoking-tobacco  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
any  king  on  any  throne.  They  belong  to  my  private 
stock,  and  I  am  proud  to  make  them  a  present  to  a  man 
who  will  take  a  wedding-trip  to  save  his  grown-up  daugh- 
ter the  trouble.  As  for  your  wife,  there'll  be  a  basket  that 
will  go  to  her  with  my  compliments,  that  will  show  her 
what  I  think  of  her.  By-the-way,  sir,  have  you  met  Phil 
Matlack?" 

"No,  I  have  not!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald,  with  ani- 
mation. "I  have  heard  something  about  him,  and  before 
we  start  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  is  going  to  take 
charge  of  us  in  camp." 

"  Well,  there  he  is,  just  passing  the  back  door.  Hello, 
Phil!  come  in  here." 

When  the  eminent  guide  Phil  Matlack  entered  the  hall, 
Mr.  Archibald  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  for  he 
was  not  the  conventional  tall,  gaunt,  wiry,  keen-eyed  back- 
woodsman who  had  naturally  appeared  to  his  mental 
vision.     This  man  was  of  medium  height,  a  little  round- 


shouldered,  dressed  m  a  gray  shirt,  faded  brown  trousers 
very  baggy  at  the  knees,a  pair  of  conspicuous  blue  woollen 
socks,  and  slippers  made  of  carpet.  His  short  beard  and  his 
hair  w^ere  touched  with  gray,  and  he  wore  a  small  jockey 
cap.  With  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  Mr.  Mailack's  facial 
features  were  large,  and  the  expression  upon  them  was 
that  of  a  mild  and  generally  good-natured  tolerance  of  the 
world  and  all  that  was  in  it.  It  may  be  stated  that  this 
expression,  combined  with  his  manner,  indicated  also  a 
desire  on  his  part  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  should 
tolerate  him.  Mr.  Archibald's  first  impressions  of  the  man 
did  not  formulate  themselves  in  these  terms;  he  simply 
thought  that  the  guide  w^as  a  slipshod  sort  of  a  fellow. 

"Phil,"  said  Mr.  Sadler,  "here  is  the  gentleman  you 
are  gomg  to  take  into  camp." 

"Glad  to  see  him,"  said  Matlaclc;  "hope  he'll  like 
it." 

"And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Phil,"  continued  Sadler, 
"  right  before  him,  that  he  is  a  first-class  man  for  you  to 
have  in  charge.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  a  better 
one.  He's  a  city  man,  and  it's  my  opinion  he  don't  know 
one  thing  about  hunting,  fishing,  making  a  camp  fire,  or 
even  digging  bait.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  spent  a  night 
outside  of  a  house,  and  doesn't  know  any  more  about  the 
weather  than  he  does  about  planting  cabbages.  He's  just 
clean,  bright,and  empty,  like  a  new  peach-basket.  What 
you  tell  him  he'll  know,  and  what  you  ask  him  to  do  he'll 
do,  and  if  you  want  a  better  man  than  that  to  take  into 
camp,  you  want  too  much.     That's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

Matlack  looked  at  Peter  Sadler  and  then  at  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, who  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  bright  eyes 
twinkling. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  all  that  about  him?"  he  asked. 

"Humph!"  exclaimed  Peter  Sadler.  "  Don't  you  sup- 
pose I  can  read  a  man's  character  when  I've  had  a  good 
chance  at  him?  Now  how  about  the  stores— have  they 
all  gone  on?" 

"They  were  sent  out  early  this  mornin',''  said  Matlack, 
"  and  we  can  start  as  soon  as  the  folks  are  ready." 

V.-CAMP   ROB. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Archibald  party 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Camp  Rob.  The  tw^o  ladies, 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Sadler  with  coarse  riding-skirts,  sat  each 
upon  a  farm-horse,  and  Mr.  Archibald  held  the  bridle  of 
the  one  that  carried  his  wife.  Matlack  and  Martin  San- 
ders, the  young  man  who  was  to  assist  him,  led  the  w^ay, 
while  a  led  horse,  loaded  with  the  personal  baggage  of 
the  travellers,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Their  way  wound  through  a  forest  over  a  w^ood  road, 
very  rough  and  barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a 
cart.  The  road  was  solemn  and  still,  except  where  here 
and  there  an  open  space  allowed  the  sunlight  to  play 
upon  a  few  scattered  wild  flowers  and  brighten  the  som- 
bre tints  of  the  undergrowth. 

After  a  ride  which  seemed  a  long  one  to  the  ladies, who 
wished  they  had  attired  themselves  in  walking  costume, 
the  road  and  the  forest  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  and 
before  them  stretched  out  the  waters  of  a  small  lake. 
Camp  Rob  was  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  forest  stood  back  from 
the  water's  edge.  In  the  shade  of  a  great  oak-tree  there 
stood  a  small  log  house,  rude  enough  to  look  at,  but  mod- 
erately comfortable  within,  and  from  this  house  to  the 
shore  a  wide  space  was  cleared  of  bushes  and  under- 
growth. 

The  lake  was  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length, which 
was  about  two  miles,  and  on  the  other  side  the  forest 
looked  like  a  solid  wall  of  green  reflected  in  the  water 
beneath.  Even  Mrs.  Archibald, whose  aching  back  began 
to  have  an  effect  upon  her  disposition,  was  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  delight  endured  until  she 
had  descended  from  her  horse  and  entered  the  log  cabin 
in  which  she  was  to  dwell  for  a  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  house,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  dive  into  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Archibald's  mind  as 
she  gazed  about  her,  passing  silently  from  room  to  room 
of  the  little  house.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  be  a  millstone 
around  the  necks  of  her  companions.  Many  people  have 
been  happy  in  camps,  and,  indeed,  camp  life  has  become 
one  of  the  features  of  our  higlier  civilization,  and  this, 
,  from  what  she  had  heard,  must  be  a  camp  above  the  com- 
.imon.  So,  think  what  she  might,  she  determined  to  make 
tio  open  complaint.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  be  happy 
here,  she  would  be  happy. 

As  for  Margery,  no  determination  w^as  needed  in  her 
case.  Evei-y thing  w^as  better  than  she  had  expected  to 
find  it.  The  cabin,  with  the  bark  on  almost  everything, 
even  the  furniture,  was  just  what  ^  house  in  the  woods 
ought  to  be;  and  when  she  entered  the  little  studio, w^hich 
w^as  nearer  allied  to  the  original  forest  than  any  other  part 
of  the  house,  she  declared  that  that  must  be  her  room,  and 
that  living  there  she  would  feel  almost  like  a  drj^ad  in  an 
oakr 

"  You've  camped  out  before?"  said  Phil  Matlack  to  Mr. 
Archibald,  as  he  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  scene. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  other;  "I've  been  out  a  few  days 
at  a  time  with  fishing  parties,  but  we  never  had  such  a 
fine  camp  as  this — so  well  located  and  such  good  accom- 
modations." 

"You  are  a  fisherman,  then?"  said  the  guide. 

"  Yes.  Very  fond  of  it.  Have  fished  ever  since  I  w^as 
a  boy,  and  know  a  good  deal  about  bait,  in  spite  of  w^hat 
Mr.  Sadler  said." 

"I  had  an  idea  of  that  sort,"  remarked  Phil;  "but  it 
ain't  no  use  to  contradict  Peter.  It  helps  keep  up  his 
spirits  for  him  to  think  he  can  read  the  characters  of  peo- 
ple just  as  quick  as  he  can  aim  a  rifle.  And  it's  a  mighty 
important  thing  to  keep  Peter's  spirits  up.  If  Peter's 
spirits  was  to  go  down,  things  round  here  would  flatten 
out  worse  than  a  rotten  punkin  when  it's  dropped." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  establish  the  new-comers  in  their 
woodland  quarters.  The  tent  for  the  two  men,  which  had 
arrived  in  the  morning,  was  pitched  not  far  from  the 
cabin,  and  then  Matlack  and  Martin  went  to  work  to  pre- 
pare supper.  The  dining-room  in  pleasant  weather  was 
the  small  space  in  front  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a 
table  made  of  a  wide  board  supported  by  stakes,  with  a 
low  and  narrow  board  on  each  side,  also  resting  on  stakes, 
and  forming  seats. 

The  supper  was  a  better  one  and  better  served  than  any 
of  the  party  had  expected.  The  camp  outfit  included 
table-cloths  and  even  napkins. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Matlack,  as  he  brought  a  dish  of  hot 


and  savory  broiled   ham,  "after  Mr.  Archibald   gets  to 
work,  we'll  have  some  fish." 

Mrs.  Archibald  had  been  a  little  fearful  that  under  these 
primitive  conditions  the  two  men  might  expect  to  sit  at 
the  table  with  them,  but  she  need  have  had  no  such  fears. 
Matlack  and  Martin  cooked  and  waited  with  a  skill  and 
deftness  which  would  have  surprised  any  one  who  did  not 
refiect  that  this  was  as  much  their  business  as  hunting  or 
woodcraft. 

After  supper  a  camp  fire  was  built  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  house,  for  although  the  evening  air  was  but 
slightly  cool,  a  camp  without  a  camp  fire  would  not  be  a 
camp.  The  party  ranged  themselves  around  it,  Mrs. 
Archibald  on  a  rug  brought  from  the  cabin,  and  her  hus- 
band and  Margery  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Archibald  lighted 
his  pipe,  the  fire  lighted  the  trees  and  the  lake,  and  joy 
inexpressible  lighted  the  heart  of  Margery. 

"  If  I  could  smoke  a  pipe,"  said  she,  "and  get  Mr.  Mat- 
lack  to  come  here  and  tell  me  how  he  killed  a  man,  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy." 

That  night  Mrs.  Archibald  lay  awake  on  her  straw  mat- 
tress. Absolute  darkness  was  about  her,  but  through  the 
open  window  she  could  see,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  one  little  star. 

"If  I  could  get  any  comfort  out  of  that  little  star," 
thought  the  good  lady,  "I  would  do  it;  but  I  can't  do  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  comfort  me." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  on  another  straw  mat- 
tress, she  could  hear  her  husband  breathing  steadily. 
Then,  upon  the  bare  boards  of  the  floor,  which  were  but  a 
few  inches  below  her  little  cot-bed,  she  thought  she  heard 
the  patter  of  small  feet.  A  squirrel,  perhaps,  or,  horrible 
to  think  of,  it  might  be  a  rat.  She  was  sure  rats  would 
CMt  straw  beds,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  wake  Mr. 
Archibald;  but  she  hesitated,  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly. 
Still  she  listened,  and  now  she  became  almost  certain  that 
what  she  heard  was  not  the  patter  of  small  feet;  it  sound- 
ed more  like  something  soft  which  was  dragging  itself 
over  the  floor — possibly  a  snake.  This  idea  was  simply 
awful,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed.  Still  she  did  not  call  Mr. 
Archibald,  for  should  he  suddenly  spring  on  the  floor,  he 
would  be  in  more  danger  from  the  snake  than  she  was. 

She  listened  and  she  listened,  but  she  heard  nothing 
more,  and  then  her  reason  began  to  assure  her  that  a 
snake's  movements  on  a  bare  floor  would  be  absolutely 
noiseless;  but  in  a  moment  all  thoughts  of  serpents  w^ere 
driven  from  her  head.  Outside  of  the  cabin  she  heard  a 
sound  that  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  footsteps  of 
some  living  creature — a  wild  beast,  perhaps  a  panther. 
The  door  was  shut  and  fastened,  but  the  window  w^as 
open.  To  call  Mr.  Archibald  and  tell  him  a  wild  beast 
was  walking  outside  the  house  would  be  positively  wicked. 
Half  awakened,  he  would  probably  rush  out  of  tlie  door  to 
see  what  it  was.  What  could  she  do?  For  an  instant  she 
thought  of  lighting  a  candle  and  standing  it  in  the  win- 
dow. She  knew  that  wild  beasts  were  afraid  of  fire,  and 
she  did  not  believe  that  even  a  panther  would  dare  jump 
over  a  lighted  candle.  But  if  she  struck  a  match  and 
got  up  she  would  waken  her  husband;  and  besides,  if  the 
wind,  of  which  she  could  feel  a  puff  every  now  and  then, 
did  not  blow^  out  the  candle,  it  might  blow  it  over  and  set* 
fire  to  the  cabin. 

She  heard  the  footsteps  no  more,  and  lay  down  again, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  wind  seemed  to  be  rising,  and  made 
a  wild  unearthly  sound  as  it  surged  through  the  trees 
which  surrounded  and  imprisoned  her,  and  shut  her  out 
from  the  W'orld  in  wdiich  she  w^as  born  and  in  which  she 
ought  to  live.  There  was  a  far-away  sound  which  came 
to  her  ears  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  which  might  have  been 
the  call  of  some  ghostly  bird  or  the  war-whoop  of  an 
Indian.  At  last  she  drew  her  covering  over  her  head,  de- 
termined that  so  long  as  she  could  not  see  she  would  not 
hear. 

"A  wedding- journey!"  she  said  to  herself,  and  the 
idea,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  her  present  grewsome  and 
doleful  condition,  w^as  so  truly  absurd  and  ridiculous  that 
she  could  not  restrain  a  melancholy  laugh. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, suddenly  turning  over  in  his  bed.  "  Are  you  chok- 
ing?   Is  the  room  too  close?    Shall  I  open  the  door?" 

"No,  indeed,"  she  said,  "for  that  was  a  laugh  you 
heard.  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  thought  that  there 
should  be  two  such  idiots  in  the  world  as  you  and  myself." 

"It  is  idiotic,  isn't  it?"  said  Mr.  Archibald.  "It  is 
gloriously  idiotic,  and  it  will  do  us  both  a  world  of  good. 
It  is  such  complete  and  perfect  change  that  I  don't 
w^onder  you  laugh."  And  he  laughed  himself,  clearly 
and  loudly,  and  turned  over  on  his  side  and  went  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Archibald  knew  that  she  would  not  sleep  another 
wink  that  night,  but  she  did  sleep  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
and  was  awakened  by  Margery  singing  outside  her  win- 
dow. 

[to   be   flONTINIIED.] 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  STOKERS. 

Heave  on  the  coal,  to  win  the  goal. 

Of  a  blasting  ocean  war! 
By  pits  of  hell  stand  sentinel. 

As  the  deadly  cannon  roar. 
The  engines  beat  in  blanching  heat ; 

Our  battle -ship  ploughs  her  course; 
Up  there  they  fight  in  cool  daylight, 

While  we  feed  the  monster's  force. 

Over  the  sea,  our  battery 

Will  lay  waste  the  upper  world; 
And  far  from  fame  we  feed  the  flame. 

As  the  bursting  bombs  are  hurled. 
We  cannot  know  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  the  battle's  rushing  tide; 
But  hear  the  boom  of  unknown  doom 

Where  the  thundering  war-ships  ride. 

Each  moment  passed  may  be  our  last, 

For  the  crashing  bomb-shells  fly, 
And  fires  of  fate  reverberate 

In  the  wide,  smoke-laden  sky. 
In  lurid  night  we  feed  the  fight, 

As  the  belching  cannon  roar. 
Heave  on  the  coal,  to  win  the  goal 

Of  our  country's  ocean  war! 

Kathakine  Coolidge. 
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MADHID-PLAZA   WHERE    HERETICS   WERE    BURNED 


A    YANKEE      1  iN      SPAIN. 

IX.— THE    EXGLISM    EMBASSY  IX    MADRID— THE    PO- 
LITICAL   SITUATION    FROM    THE    STAND-POINT 
OF    A    TYPICAL    SPANIARD 

BY   POULTNEY   BIGELOW. 
Illustrated  with  Photoguaphs  by  thk  Author. 

SIR  HENRY  DRUMMOND  WOLF  represented 
England  in  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit, 
and  to  this  fortunate  circumstance  I  must  attribute 
the  rare  treat  of  an  inspection  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  Madrid,  the  British  Embassy. 
Sir  Henry  is  as  proud  of  his  Spanish  official  residence  as 
though  he  himself  had  invented  it,  and  took  me  over  the 
different  apartments  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiast  delight- 
ing in  a  work  of  art  of  his  own  creation.  For  he  occupies 
the  house  wliich  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ximenes — the 
palace  of  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  more  powerful 
than  his  king;  the  man,  in  short,  whom  some  possibly 
sincere  people  still  publicly  defend  as  the  organizer 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  I  confess  that,  even  as  the 
guest  of  so  cheerful  an  entertainer  as  the  Britisii  ambas- 
sador, the  dishes  that  were  offered  me  lost  something  of 
their  savor  for  being  served  in  halls  that  must  have  heard 
the  moans  of  brave  men  who  were  being  twisted  out  of 
shape  in  neighboring  rooms.  This  feeling  wears  off  after 
a  while,  else  Sir  Henry  would  not  have  looked  so  well. 
I  am  speaking  here,  however,  of  the  spring  of  1897.  On 
my  last  visit  he  was  away  on  sick-leave. 

Sir  Henry  talked  freely  on  the  political  situation,  as  it 
was  then — when  it  seemed  about  as  bad  as  to-day.  Of 
course  a  diplomat  can  never  be  publicly  quoted,  unless 
he  himself  supplies  the  quotation  marks.  In  many  re- 
spects the  English  em- 
bassy was  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  know  what  was 
about  to  happen  than  any 
other  in  Madrid,  not  ex- 
cepting our  own.  Eng- 
land is  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  Spain,  not 
merely  for  the  sentimen- 
tal reason  that  British 
troops  helped  to  estab- 
lish her  independence 
from  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon, but  for  the  more 
substantial  reason  that 
England  is  an  excellent 
customer  for  Spanish 
wines,  oranges,  raisins, 
olives,  and  has  no  rival 
colonial  interests.  True 
it  is  that  whenever  other 
news  is  slack  the  Span- 
ish press  discovers  that 
Gibraltar  is  on  Spanish 
territory,  but  before  that 
fact  is  generally  appre- 
ciated there  is  a  Carlist 
war,  or  an  insurrection 
in  one  of  her  colonies, 
which  serves  to  distract 
attention  for  the  mo- 
ment. English  toul-ists 
are  the  ©nes  that  are 
alone  recognized  in  Spain 
— the  only  ones  credited 
with  money  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  looking  after 
themselves.  When  the 
natives  see  a  Yankee, 
they  never,  suspect  him 
of  being  other  than  Eng- 
lish— which,  by-the-way,. 
is  a  mighty  lucky  thing 
for  us  nowadays.  At  the 
same  time  that  England 
is  highly  respected  by 
Spaniards,  that  country 
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is  the  only  one  whose  representative  in  Madrid  has  uni- 
formly treated  the  xlmerican  minister  as  his  colleague  and 
friend.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  in  all  out-of- 
the-w^ay  places  that  whenever  an  American  gets  into  a 
tight  place  he  can  count  on  the  assistance  of  John  Bull. 

Whether  there  was  any  understanding  between  the  two 
governments  a  year  ago,  or  whether  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment (April  16),  I  know  not,  but  it  struck  me  as  a  hap- 
py omen,  when  the  American  Legation  was  guarded 
against  the  possible  outbreak  of  a  mob,  and  when  our 
minister  was  shunned  by  Spanish  society,  that  the  British 
representative  should  pay  him  conspicuous  attention — 
in  short,  give  unofficial  notice  to  Spain  that  England  and 
the  United  States  bore  relations  to  each  other  that  could 
not  be  strengthened  in  treaties. 

If  in  the  future  any  cause  for  quarrel  should  ever  arise 
between  England  and  our  country,  there  wdll  not  be  want- 
ing friends  of  peace  who  will  then  recall  to  our  people  that 
when  our  legation  in  Madrid  was  in  danger, it  was  England 
that  spontaneously  offered  us  the  protection  of  her  flag. 

Sir  Heur}^  said  nothing  of  this  kind  to  me;  it  was  all 
too  much  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  show^ed  me  the  lit- 
tle rooms  where  the  monks  had  prayed  and  fasted  before 
going  to  assist  at  the  dismemberment  of  some  wretched 
heretic.  These  little  cells  make  very  small  bedrooms  for 
the  diplomats  of  to-day,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  have  this  interesting  building  altered 
for  the  sake  of  more  luxurious  sleeping-spaces.  Sir  Henry 
pointed  out  to  me  the  little  grated  panels  in  the  massive 
doors,  through  which  food  was  passed,  and  by  means  of 
which  a  watch  was  maintained  upon  the  holy  brethren. 

Underneath  the  street  runs  a  tunnel,  connecting  the 
palace  of  the  cardinal  with  the  building  across  the  way, 
which  was  the  prison  where  the  accused  were  confined 
until  their  bodies  had  lost  all  elasticity  and  their  minds 
all  capacity  for  coherent  reasoning.  I  had  seen  enough. 
The  prospect  of  a  visit  to  those  vile  dungeons  did  not 
stimulate  me  in  the  least.  Torture-chambers  do  not  in- 
terest me;  no  more  does  the  bull-ring. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Calle  de  Fernando 
di  Federico  di  Madrazo,  I  found  little  Carmen  much  agi- 
tated by  the  news  that  a  senor  was  waiting  for  me  up- 
stairs. It  proved  to  be  a  Spanish  gentleman  whom  I  had 
met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Castelar — a  gentleman  who  had 
filled  honorably  a  high  office  under  the  government.  He 
had  large  estates  in  Spain,  and  was  a  traveller  familiar 
with  social  lif^  in  other  capitals  of  Europe.  He  had  his 
carriage  waiting  downstairs,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  drive 
with  him  in  the  park.  I  accepted  with  pleasure,  on  con- 
dition that  he  frankly  answer  all  my  questions.  He  said 
he  would,  and  so  I  began  by  the  most  delicate  of  all — 
how^  so  Christian  a  people  tolerated  bull -fighting.  He 
took  my  question  in  good  part,  though  he  w^arned  me 
that  amongst  Spaniards  who  did  not  travel  the  bull-ring 
was  almost  too  sacred  a  thing  to  question.  Even  the 
Queen-Regent,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  he 
had  ever  known,  lost  some  of  her  influence  over  the 
people  because  she  never  would  appear  at  a  bull-fight. 
Y^et  she  cannot  prevent  the  little  King  from  being  de 
bauched  by  this  degrading  spectacle. 

I  asked  if  the  clergy  did  not  take  some  organized  stand 
against  it.  He  said,  "  Tiiey  are  unpopular  enough  al- 
ready; they  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the  little  that  re- 
mains to  them." 

As  my  friend  explained  this  matter  of  the  proverbial 
Spanish  cruelty  to  me,  I  gathered  these  scraps  of  conclu- 
sions: The  Spaniard,  individually,  is  as  gentle,  as  kind  to 
his  familiars,  as  the  people  of  other  European  countries. 
His  sins  spring  mostly  from  ignorance,  which,  in  its 
turn,  produces  a  certain  indifference.  He  looks  on  at  a 
cruel  act  merely  because  no  one  has  taught  him  that 
cruelty  is  wrong.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals  may  exist,  but  so  long  as  the  public  conscience 
on  the  subject  is  not  awakened  their  efforts  waste  them- 
selves in  philanthropic  resolutions.  Our  consul  in  Barce- 
lona, H.  W.  Bowen,  an  old  collegemate,  told  me,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  there,  that  he  had  taken,  or  rather 
striven  to  take,  an  active  interest  in  such  a  society  from 

the  very  outset  of  his 
official  residence  in  the 
country,  but  that  he  soon 
discovered  that  its  func- 
tions were  mainly  of  tlie 
resolution-passing  kind. 

In  Spain  I  have  fre- 
quently had  to  admire 
the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  the  mules  and 
their  masters  have  un- 
derstood one  another  in 
the  matter  of  Avorking 
up  and  down  steep  hills. 
I  have  seen  Spanish  dri- 
vei'S  chatting  with  their 
animals  and  sharing  their 
loaf  of  bread  with  them. 
We  are  of  course  prone 
to  notice  the  occasions 
when  a  driver  loses  pa- 
tience and  flogs  unrea- 
sonably, but  against  these 
few  I  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spaniards  love 
their  useful  animals,  and 
treat  them  as  well  as  they 
treat  themselves.  On  the 
whole  of  our  bicycle  run 
I  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  of  a  lame  mule, 
horse,  or  donkey  in  har- 
ness. I  wonder  if  I  could 
say  as  much  after  an 
equally  varied  journey  in 
America  or  in  England. 

My  Spanish  friend 
knew  that  I  was  an 
American,  of  course,  and 
3^et  on  my  return  to  Ma- 
drid this  spring,  after  a 
year's  absence,  he  wel- 
comed me  as  cordially  as 
ever.  He  spoke  with 
feeling  about  the  im- 
pending war,  and  voiced 


the  same  thoughts  as  his  friend  Castelar — that  war  was  a 
disgraceful  thing  to  happen  at  such  a  time  between  two 
such  couniries.  "  We  are  both  to  blame  in  this  matter," 
said  he,  "but  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done,  if 
peace  is  to  result,  is  to  take  such  a  matter  as  this  out  of 
the  hands  of  popular  agitators  and  leave  it  to  a  tribunal 
of  impartial  jurists. 

"  God  know^s  that  we  Spaniards  ardently  desire  peace, 
at  any  price  that  does  not  stain  our  national  honor.  The 
United  Slates  have  helped  to  make  the  Cuban  rebellion 
formidable,  and  now  your  government  upbraids  us  be- 
cause we  do  not  put  an  end  to  it  at  once." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  American  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject  had  been  developed  gradually  by  the 
constant  reports  from  Cuba,  showing  us  that  the  war  there 
was  being  waged  in  a  cruel  manner.  He  admitted  this, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  when  Spaniards  got  to  fighting 
it  became  a  question  not  of  taking  but  of  killing  the  most 
prisoners. 

"The  Cubans  are  like  us  in  this  matter,"  said  he.  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  Spain  at  bottom  lived  still  in 
the  Middle  Ages  so  far  as  views  of  war  were  concerned, 
and  that  things  which  we  regarded  as  barbarous  to  them 
were  mere  matters  of  course. 

■'  It  was  hard  to  press  this  point  without  losing  our  tem- 
pers, so  I  asked  him  how  far  his  government  would  be  apt 
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to  go  towards  a  solution  of  this  Cuban  matter.  I  pointed 
out  at  the  same  time  that  Americans  had  but  little  faith 
left  for  any  promises  made  by  the  Spanish  government  un- 
less action  w^ent  before.  Mr.  Castelar  had  in  the  previous 
year  told  me  that  he  thought  the  government  meant  to  be 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  Cuba,  and  the  late  Prime- 
Minister  Canovas  had  assured  me  emphatically,  as  late  as 
March  of  1897,  that  he  contemplated  the  fullest  home-rule 
for  Cuba — home-rule  that  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  every 
sensible  Cuban. 

My  friend  did  not  resent  my  apparent  lack  of  confidence 
in  ministerial  promises  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  probably 
shared  the  feelings  of  Mr.  McKinley  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject. We  soon  agreed  that  the  concessions  demanded  of 
Spain  must  be  more  material  than  pi-omises. 

He  was  very  much  dejected,  and  dwelt  upon  the  empty 
state  of  the  Spanish  Treasury,  the  difficulty  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  tlie  terrible  depreciation  in 
the  paper  currency,  which  during  my  short  slay  in  the 
country  had  sunk  from  35  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent,  below 
face  or  coin  value,  so  that  142  pesetas  in  paper  could  only 
buy  100  pesetas  of  leal  money.  The  press  of  all  parties 
had  so  loudly  and  indignantly  repudiated  the  mere  idea  of 
parting  with  Cuba,  at  any  price,  that  I  hesitated  before 
finally  hinting  to  him  delicately  that  there  was  a  solution 
of  the  question  that  might  fill  the  Treasury  of  Spain  for 
the  moment  and  enable  the  weary  troops  to  return  home. 

He  probably  guessed  what  I  meant,  but  pretended  not  to. 

"Can  you  imagine  any  situation  so  desperate  that  your*' 
government  would  listen  to  a  proposal  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba?" 

He  looked  attentively  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  emphatically  but  coldly, "  Y^es,  I  can  imagine  such  a 
state  of  things." 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  admission, 
least  of  all  from  a  man  so  near  to  the  government.  He 
went  on  to  explain  to  me  that  with  a  people  so  sensitive 
in  matters  of  form  as  Spaniards  it  was  not  a  light  matter 
to  carry  through  a  diplomatic  scheme  of  this  kind  with- 
out an  outburst  from  the  Jingoes,  and  perhaps  an  attempt 
at  revolution.  He  had  much  respect  for  General  Wood- 
ford, he  said,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  him 
to  know  that  at  such  a  time  the  legation  was  in  the  hands 
of  so  good  a  man. 

My  friend  spoke  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility, 
knowing  well  that  I  appreciated  the  relations  he  held  tow- 
ards the  government  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Castelar.  He  had 
no  social  relations  with  our  legation,  but  knew  that  I  was 
to  dine  with  General  Woodford  that  evening;  and  his 
manner  convinced  me  that  he  sought  in  this  w^ay  to  get 
certain  ideas  discussed  in  the  proper  quarters  without  com- 
promising his  government.  I  cannot  give  this  gentleman's 
name,  but  I  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  views 
he  expressed,  because  he  is  not  a  peace-at-any-price  man, 
but  a  patriotic,  long-headed,  and  eminently  trustworthy 
Spaniard. 
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CAPTAIN    ALLYN    K.    CAPllON,  U.S.V., 

Troop  L,  "  Rough  Riders."    Killed. 


SERGEANT    HAMILTON    FISH,   JR., 
Troop  L,  "Rough  Riders."    Killed. 


SERGEANT   MARCUS   DENNISON  RUSSELL, 
Troop  G,  "Rough  Riders."    Killed. 


CORPORAL    ALEX.    LHENNOC, 
Troop  K.  1st  United  States  Cavalry.     Killed. 


EDWARD    MARSHALL, 

CorrespondentN.Y."  Journal."  Seriously  wounded. 


PRIVATE    GUSTAVE    A.    KOLBE, 
Troop  K,  1st  United  States  Cavalry.     Killed. 


PRIVATE    EMIL    BJORK, 

Troop  K,  1st  United  States  Cavalry.     Killed. 


PRIVATE    PETER    II.   DIX, 
Troop  K,  1st  United  States  Cavalry.    Killed. 


VICTIMS    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    LA    GUASIMA,    NP^AR    SANTIAGO,    JUNE    24. 


CUBA. 

[Special  Correspondknce  of  ''Harper's  Weekly."] 

Off  Santiago,  Monday,  June  6,  1S98. 

This  morning  at  forty-five  loinules  past  seven  o'clock 
the  ships  of  xVdmiral  Sampson's  squadron  began  tiring 
upon  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Tlie  attaclc  made  on  Tuesday  of 
last  weeli  was  simply  to  locale  tlie  batteries  of  the  enemy 
and  develop  their  power.  Since  that  affair  Lieutenant 
Harlowe  of  the  Vixen,  with  several  Cubans  for  guides, 
climbed  the  hills  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  determined 
accurately  the  positions  of  the  ships  inside  and  the  various 
batteries  commanding  tlie  approaches  to  the  city.  On  a 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  channel  is  a  new^  masked  battery 
of  modern  guns  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  Morro  another  masked  battery,  80  feel  above  the 
water.  All  of  tliese  guns  were  fired  to-day  with  smoke- 
less powder,  so  it  was  hard  to  tell,  when  our  ships  were 
firing,  whether  Ihe  enemy  were  serving  their  guns  with 
energy  or  not;  an  occasional  shell  screaming  through  the 
air  and  sending  up  a  great  geyser  when  it  struck  the  water 
was  the  only  visil)le  sign. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  each  of  these  batteries  were 
smaller  groups  of  rapid-tire  guns,  so  there  were  tw^o  dis- 
tinct points  to  attack  and  two  separate  attacking  forces, 
the  ships  being  divided  as  follows-.  To  the  east,  the  New 
York  (flag-ship),  I(//ca,  Oregon,  New  Orleans,  Yankee,  and 
Dolphin,  with  the  Porter,  torpedo-boat,  lying  out  of  range; 
on  the  west,  under  Commodore  Schley,  the  Brooklyn,  Mas- 
sachaseltH,  Te.va^,  Marhlehead,  Vixen,  and  Smcanee ;  the 
last  two,  as  well  as  the  Dolphin  on  tlie  other  side,  lay 
close  inshore  and  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  Ihe 
small  batteries. 

The  eight  men  from  the  Merrimac  were  confined  in 
old  Morro,  and  so  that  picturesque  pile  was  exempted 
from  the  fire,  nor  was  it  struck  by  accident  during  the  ac- 
tion, though  the  barracks  near  by  were  hit  repeatedly. 

Viewed  as  a  spectacle  merely,  the  scene  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  towering  hills,  bathed  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight,  showed  green  slopes  that  lifted  steeply  tow- 
ard the  sky  and  contrasted  sharply  with  the  dark  shadows 
of  ravines;  the  clouds  hung  low  over  and  around  the  r 
peaks,  and  rolled  in  masses  of  vapor  down  the  sides  )f 
lofty  Mount  Cobre.  Out  at  sea,  mist  and  rain  shut  in  like  a 
curtain  the  borders  of  this  scene,  while  the  advancing  pomp 
of  thunder  and  lightning  overhead  mingled  with  the 
flash  and  roar  and  deep  reverberation  of  the  batteries  on 
sea  and  shore.  The  New  York  fired  the  first  shot,  the  otlier 
ships  following  quickly,  until  all  were  engaged,  and  the 
continual  rumble  and  shock  of  the  heavy  discharges 
drowned  the  thunder  of  the  heavens  and  echoed  and  re- 
echoed among  the  hills.  The  sunlight  for  a  time  lit  up 
the  great  domes  of  smoke  that  rose  and  hung  in  fantastic 
shapes  about  the  ships,  but  at  half  past  eight  it  began  to 
rain  heavily,  growing  quite  dark,  and  the  smoke,  beaten 
down,  hung  low  over  the  water,  wrapping  the  ships  in  an 
impenetrable  mist.  Along  the  lower  hills  thin  wreaths 
of  white  vapor  crept,  rolling  out  into  rings  or  lianging  in 


straight  lines  of  white  in  the  ravines,  and  on  a  hill  back 
of  the  town  a  fire  burst  out,  the  flames  burning  brightly 
and  remaining  for  some  time,  until  finally  hidden  in  smoke 
and  mist. 

It  was  like  trying  to  watch  two  rings  in  a  circus.  From 
oiu-  point  of  view^  light  off  Morro  both  divisions  could 
be  plainly  seen,  but  only  one  at  a  time  could  be  properly 
followed.  The  ships  kept  moving  slowly  about  in  short 
circles,  firing  at  a  range  of  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
yaids,  the  guns  of  both  divisions  converging  on  the  bat- 
teries and  ships  in  the  harbor.  In  the  channel  entrance 
shells  were  falling  constantly,  sending  up  columns  of  wa- 
ter twenty  or  thirty  feet  that  looked  like  small  water- 
spouts, that  woidd  topple  over  and  disappear.  These 
shots  were  from  the  mortar  battery,  that,  having  the  rimge 
of  the  harbor  entrance,  was  satisfied  to  fire  theie,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  hit  but  the  water.  One  of  the 
Spanish  ships  could  be  seen  at  times  through  the  smoke 
at  the  harbor  mouth — the  Beirut  Mercedes.  She  was  struck 
several  times,  and  must  have  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age. It  is  reported  that  the  captain,  five  seamen,  and 
twenty-one  marines  were  killed,  and  twelve  wounded  (re- 
ported in  the  Kingston  papers).  Over  on  the  west  side 
the  little  Vixen,  foimerly  the  yacht  Jonephine,  was  close  in 
under  the  land,  firing  constantly,  and,  with  the  Sniranee, 
making  it  lively  for  the  near-shore  battery  One  man  on 
the  Smnanee  was  slightl}^  injured  by  a  piece  of  exploding 
shell.  There  were  many  narrow  escapes,  however,  and  it 
seems  remarkable  that  neither  ships  nor  nw.n  should  have 
suffered  after  being  under  fire  for  more  tlian  two  hours. 
A  sliell  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Texas,  and  striking 
the  water  twenty  feet  beyond  the  ship,  exploded,  giving 
out  a  suffocating  odor  that  caused  the  otticers  on  the 
bridge  and  the  men  in  the  near-by  port  to  turn  and  gasp 
for  breath.  The  combination  of  powder  smoke  and  rain 
acted  as  an  acid  on  the  paint  of  the  ships,  peeling  it  off  in 
sheets  wherever  it  came  near  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
One  of  the  forward-turret  guns  of  the  Texas  was  fired 
straight  ahead  across  the  deck,  taking  all  the  paint  along 
the  superstructure  off  as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
a  knife.  The  Nev^  York  also  suffered  in  places  in  tlie 
same  way. 

The  Yankee  and  Dolphin,  over  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbor  mouth,  were  firing  with  great  rapidity,  both  quite 
close  inshore,  with  the  loica,  Oregon,  and  New  Orleans 
a  little  farther  out  and  keeping  their  guns  on  the  enemy. 
The  Oregon,  with  her  big  guns  trained  over  to  starboard, 
giving  her  a  slight  list,  wreathed  in  pale  smoke  and  lit  by 
the  flashes  of  lier  broadside  battery,  made  a  picture  at 
once  terrible  and  impressive  of  the  modern  fighting-ship. 
As  she  moved  away  out  of  action,  still  firing  her  after 
guns,  her  crew^  were  swarming  the  decks  and  superstruc- 
ture forward,  playing  the  hose  and  scrubbing  dowMi  as  if 
they  had  been  merely  at  morning  target  practice.  About 
10.30  the  New  York,  that  had  for  some  time  been  out  of 
action  down  to  the  eastward,  came  along  the  line  flying 
the  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  the  ships  then  drew  off,  get- 
ting a  palling  salute  from  the  forts,  which  the  Texas, 
nearest  in,  replied  to  with  a  couple  of  shots. 


Bah  I A  i)K  GuANTANAMO,  Tuesday.  June  lU,  1898. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  along  the  south  side  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  is  one  succession  of  desolate  hills,  rising 
smoothly  from  tlie  sea  in  most  places,  but  dropping  off 
now  and  then  in  steep  cliffs  of  limestone  or  granite  rock. 
In  the  face  of  these  sea-walls  are  many  caves,  hollowed 
out  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  around  them  and  into 
them  the  waters  boil  and  fret,  set  on  by  the  ground-swell 
and  urged  by  the  almost  constant  wind.  Beyond  this 
first  range  of  rocky  hills,  covered  wiih  low  and  scraggly 
gray-green  vegetation,  is  a  series  of  steep  and  forbidding 
ranges,  backed  by  mountains  that  loom  blue  and  distant 
or  hang  nearer  by  over  the  lower  hills.  Precipitous  and 
gashed  with  deep  ravines,  they  offer  no  sign  of  liuman 
life  or  comfort,  and  on  many  of  their  ridged  sides  the 
foot  of  man  rarely  if  ever  treads.  This  is  the  kind  of 
coast  that  extends  westward  from  Cape  Maisi  200  miles, 
and  with  the  exception  of  tiny  coves  where  small  boats 
might  land,  there  are  no  harbors  that  offer  protection  to 
vessels  of  any  .^ize,  save  two  only — one  where  the  liills 
sweep  northward  around  the  plateau  in  which  is  set  the 
snug  landlocked  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the 
other  the  beautiful  Bahia  de  Guantanamo,  thirty-nine 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Eight  miles  east  of  Santiago  there 
are  a  small  town  and  cove  in  wliicli  an  American  company 
has  built  a  large  iron  pier  to  which  ve.'^sels  come  to  lojid 
with  iron  ore,  and  where  it  is  purposed  to  land  troops  to 
march  on  Santiago,  A  refuge  for  the  fleet  and  a  coaling- 
station  being  necessary  on  this  coast,  Guantanamo  was  se- 
lected as  an  available  spot,  and  accordingly,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  the  Marhlehead,  accompanied  by  the  St.  Louis  and 
Yankee,  steamed  up  there  from  the  fleet,  tlie  Marhlehead 
and  Yankee  going  in  and  tlirowing  a  few  shots  into  the 
block-house  on  the  hill  and  the  houses  along  the  beach  on 
the  inside  of  Windward  Point,  and  looking  about  to  note 
the  possibilities  of  the  place. 

A  cable  line  runs  from  Santiago  to  Kingston,  another 
to  Guantanamo,  and  from  there  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
Haiti.  There  is  a  perfect  net- work  of  wires  running  out 
of  Santiago,  and  on  IVIonday,  the  6th,  after  the  bombard- 
ment in  the  morning,  the  St.  Louis  and  cable- steamer 
Adria  got  to  work  and  cut  the  last  one,  as  they  supposed. 
Off  Guantanamo  the  St.  L.ouis  immediately  began  grap- 
pling for  the  cable  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  found  and 
cut  it  in  short  order,  the  Marhlehead  and  Yankee  remain- 
ing inside  in  plain  sight  of  the  fort  at  Caimanera;  at 
dusk  the  fort  fired  soiiie  shots,  and  a  Spanish  gunboat 
mounting  seven  4.7-inch  guns  came  out  and  gave  them 
battle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  hastily  retired.  There 
were  mines  in  the  channel  farther  on,  wdiich  alone  pre- 
vented the  two  ships  from  going  up  and  settling  matters 
at  once.  A  collier  was  sent  up  from  the  fleet  on  Wednes- 
day, with  the  Dolphin  and  Vixen,  and  when  we  steamed 
into  the  beautiful  bay  on  Thursday  we  found  the  Mar- 
hlehead on  guard,  the  little  cruiser  Vixen  coaling  from  the 
Sterling.  Over  the  point  of  land  the  Spanish  flag  waved 
above  the  fort,  but  the  stars  and  stripes  flew  in  the  har- 
bor and  had  come  to  stay.  The  calm  water  and  white 
beach  shining  in  the  sun,  with  the  rich  foliage  along  the 
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wooded  shores  and  high  blue  hills  beyond,  made  the 
place  extremely  peaceful  and  attractive  after  the  rugged 
liills  and  tumbling  water  that  we  had  known  outside. 
The  bay  was  once  called  Cumberland  Harbor,  and  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  rename  it. 

On  board  the  Mavblehead  the  lookouts  never  ceased  to 
watch  the  fort  and  the  gunboat,  whose  mast  and  funnel 
we  could  see  over  the  low  point  which  hid  the  deeper  bay 
beyond.  The  loaded  guns  gave  out  on  all  sides  their 
w^nrning,  and  though  a  thousand  eyes  watched  the  scene 
from  the  thicket-hidden  shores,  no  sound  of  gun  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  day. 

Friday  morning  the  transport  Panthe)\in  company  with 
the  Yosemite,  arrived  with  the  United  States  marine  bat- 
talion, 650  men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Huntington. 
They  anchored  close  in  off  the  beach,  and  after  shelling 
the  place  and  setting  fire  to  the  shanties  and  remains  of 
the  block  house  on  the  low  hill,  the  marines  went  ashore. 
The  cable  station,  a  one-story  corrugated-iron  affair,  was 
shot  full  of  holes,  but  left  standing.  Tiie  fishermen's 
houses  were  burned  down  for  fear  of  contagion.  Taking 
possession  of  the  hill-top,  tlie^^  immediately  beiran  clear- 
ing away  the  wreckage,  throw'ing  up  intrenchmenls,  and 
setting  up  tents  and  camp  equipage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
among  the  palms  and  bushes.  On  the  highest  point  a  t;dl 
staff  was  raised,  and  for  the  first  time  the  American  flag 
floated  in  possession  of  the  soil  of  Cuba. 

Sad,  dirty  soil  it  was  to  the  tired  men  who  toiled  all 
day  in  the  heat  and  lay  on  their  arms  .at  night,  eaten  by 
mosquitoes,  and  in  expectation  of  attack  at  any  moment. 
Fioni  the  very  first  the  marine  battalion  has  behaved 
splendidly.  The  transport  Punther  was  fitted  out  with 
remarkable  expedition— her  stores  "broken  out,"  as  sailors 
say,  from  the  navy  storehouse  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  and  put  aboard  in  twenty- four  hours.  Jammed 
into  narrow^  quarters  on  the  Panther,  tlie  men  had  to  suf- 
fer great  inconvenience,  and  when  finally  landed  and 
camped  on  the  sand  Sj)it  called  Camp  Sampson  at  Key 
West  they  were  not  much  better  off,  and  suffered  from 
heat,  flies,  and  mosquitoes  as  much  as  they  would  have 
in  Cuba;  but  their  fine  appearance  and  the  good  behavior 
of  the  men,  as  well  as  their  quick  and  eflicient  readiness 
for  instant  work,  speak  volumes  for  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  marine  corps. 

Friday  night  and  Saturday  passed  in  constant  work 
getting  camp  and  intrenchments  readv,  and  the  men  were 
w^orn  out  with  loss  of  sleep  and  severe  labor  when  dark- 
ness came  down  on  Saturday. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  tw^o  pickets,  who  were  posted 
some  two  miles  away  from  the  camp,  were  eating  a  bite 
of  supper  and  taking  a  rest  under  some  trees,  lulled  into 
carelessness  by  the  quiet  that  had  so  far  reigned.  These 
two  men,  piivates  Dunphy  and  ]\IcColgan,  were  shot 
and  instantly  killed  by  a  Spanish  lieutenant  and  his  men, 
who  had  crept  vuiobserved  through  the  w^oods  and  fired 
at  close  range. 

At  7  o'clock  the  Spaniards  began  firing  from  all  sides 
and  at  close  quarters.  From  the  hills  and  black  shadow 
of  the  trees  came  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles,  the  bullets 
thudding  on  tlie  ground,  whirring  through  the  air,  chip- 
ping off  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  falling  in  a  hail 
in  the  water.  There  were  several  boats  near  the  shore, 
and  three  war-ships  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  still 
bay.  The  Marblehead  fired  several  shots,  but  as  their  fire 
would  have  been  as  dangerous  to  friend  as  to  foe,  they 
could  do  little. 

The  marines  had  quickly  formed,  and  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  low  hill  came  a  steady  return  fire,  checking 
the  attack,  and  driving  it  back  after  a  time.  All  night 
the  shots  were  poppiiig,  now  rising  in  furious  volleys  and 
again  sinking  aw^ay  to  scattered  reports.  One  of  the  first 
to  fall  was  Assistant-Surgeon  Gibbs,  who  was  shot  in  his 
tent  door,  having  just  remarked,  when  the  firing  began, 
that  he  did  "  not  want  to  be  killed  in  such  a  place." 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Texas  came  in,  and  sent  ashore 
two  Colt  automatic  guns,  which  were  dragged  up  and 
set  in  position  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

In  the  Satuixlay-night  attack  Sergeant  Smith  was  killed, 
and  early  in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Neville  with  a  pla- 
toon of  men  went  out  to  find  his  body  and  bring  it  in. 
The}^  were  attacked  by  a  strong  force,  and  had  to  fall 
back.  The  bodies  of  McColgan  and  Dunphy  were  re- 
covered, and  with  that  of  Dr.  Gibbs  w^ere  buried  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  the  enemy  fir- 
ing so  heavily  that  the  funeral  party  had  to  take  to  their 
guns,  and  the  salutes  that  were  fired  over  the  graves  were 
solid  shot  that  whistled  in  among  the  Spaniards. 

Sunday  night  the  firing  began  again  in  heavy  volleys, 
and  the  war-ships  took  a  hand,  word  being  passed  by 
megaphone  wdiere  to  fire,  when  the  Marblehead  sent  shell 
after  shell  among  the  enemy,  one,  by  request,  as  close 
as  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  little  hill  which  the  ma- 
rines were  holding.  The  Spaniards  are  very  much  afraid 
of  the  ships,  and  they  have  learned  by  experience  how 
much  execution  they  can  do. 

Monday  remained  fairly  quiet,  occasional  shots  being 
exchanged,  and  the  men  lying  by  their  guns  in  readiness 
for  an  alarm.  Sergeant  Smith  w^as  burled  on  Monday, 
with  Sergeant-Major  Good,  a  splendid  soldier,  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  service,  and  who  was  devoted  to 
his  duty. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  half  the 
marines  were  at  breakfast  in  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  Spanish  began  firing  from  the  woods  to  the  east- 
ward. The  men  at  breakfast,  having  stacked  their  guns 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  broke  out  fresh  boxes  and  rallied, 
driving  back  the  attacking  pjirty.  The  Marblehead^s 
launch,  coming  inshore  at  this  time,  opened  fiie  on  the 
Spaniards,  chasing  them  along  the  beach  with  her  rapid- 
fire  one-pounder. 

It  w-as  then  determined  to  clean  the  enemy  out  of  the 
w^oods,  and  an  attacking  force  under  Captain  Elliott  was 
sent  out — Spicer's  and  Elliott's  companies,  C  and  D,  with 
Company  A,  divided  into  platoons  under  Lieutenants 
Ingate  and  Magill.  Divided  among  the  commands  were 
about  forty  Cubans. 

Ingate's  column  was  misled  by  his  guide, who  was  then 
disarmed  and  brought  back  under  arrest.  The  platoon 
of  Company  A  under  Lieutenant  Magill  went  around  to 
the  eastward,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  toward  their 
camp  and  block-house  near  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  point,  where  w^ere  Elliott's  and  Spicer's  commands, 
having  followed  the  shore  to  westward,  driving  the  Span- 
iards before  them;  and  between  the  two  fires  the}^  were 
completely  whipped  and  driven  off,  their  block-house  and 


water-supply  destroyed,  and  heliograph  signal  outfit  cap- 
tured, llie  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  w^ounded  exceeded 
the  entire  nund)er  of  the  attacking  party.  Several  of  the 
Cubans  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  many  of  the  ma- 
rines were  so  utterly  exhausted  that  but  for  the  timely 
aid  of  the  IMphla,  that  had  steamed  around  the  coast 
and  sent  in  her  boats  to  bring  off  the  wounded,  many 
w^ould  have  dropped  fiom  sheer  exhaustion. 

Baiiia  de  Guantanamo,  Wednesday,  June  15. 

The  still  water  and  air  of  quiet  that  prevail  are  in 
great  contrast  with  the  turmoil  and  battle  of  yesterday — 
the  voices  of  men,  the  whir  of  a  steam-launch,  or  plash 
of  oars  conu?s  in  subdued  notes  across  the  broad  surface 
of  the  beautiful  bay. 

The  Ahtrenda,  big  and  black,  loaded  with  coal,  and 
armed  with  six -pounder  guns,  lies  neai'  us,  and  has  on 
board  the  seventeen  i)risoners  captui-ed  yesterday.  They 
were  nmch  averse  to  climbing  up  the  slim  rope  ladder 
that  reached  to  her  deck,  but  at  least  have  had  enough  to 
eat  by  this  time.  They  all  looked  half  starved,  and  re- 
ported scarcity  of  food,  though  every  one  and  all  the  men 
found  dead  in  the  woods  w^ei'e  loaded  down  with  ammu- 
nition. The  captured  lieutenant  was  taken  on  board  the 
Marblehead,  and  I  saw  him  sitting  at  the  hos])itable  ward- 
room table  and  making  himself  quite  at  Ijome.  Over 
toward  the  western  shore  the  Panther,  Yosemite,  and 
Sterling  are  lying  in  a  bunch  together.  The  Porter  lies 
alongside  ihnAbarenda — small,  spirited,  and  tireless.  The 
DolpJiin  and  Marblehead  swing  clear  of  the  other  shi])s, 
with  their  guns  ready  for  instjuit  service.  On  shore  the 
flag  floats  over  the  hill,  the  white  tents,  and  swarming 
marines,  who  look  like  big  brown  ants  moving  about  on 
the  fresh  red  earth  of  their  intrenchments.  Tents  ai"e 
going  up  on  the  hill,  and  at  the  foot,  near  the  mess-tents 
and  hospital,  the  Cuban  forces  are  setting  up  shacks 
built  of  palms,  cleverly  put  together  with  tlie  Indianlike 
wood-lore  these  people  have. 

The  sun  blazes  hot  on  the  hill,  and  the  flag  droops  in 
the  faint  breeze;  the  green  rounded  slopes  beyond  sim- 
mer in  the  glaring  light  and  are  still,  with  big  black  birds 
hovering  over  and  dipping  in  among  the  trees. 

The  roughly  built  landing  is  surrounded  with  boats. 
Distilled  water  from  the  Panther  comes  in,  in  large  bar- 
I'els  loaded  into  a  cutter,  and  a  sergeant  superintends  deal- 
ing it  out  to  the  men,  who  fill  their  canteens  and  supply 
their  mess-kettles — good  pure  water,  if  it  is  rather  warm. 
Earlier  in  the  day  every  man  who  could  was  splashing 
about  in  the  cooling  sea,  having  a  good  swim  and  geltihg 
the  kinks  out  of  his  tired  limbs.  All  day,  in  fact,  except 
at  high  noon,  men  were  in  the  water, washing  the  red  dirt 
of  Cuba  out  of  their  systems  and  scrubbing  their  clothes, 
after  five  days  of  incessant  toil  and  fighting.  The  clean 
deep  sea-water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  washing  the  sands 
within  ten  feet  of  their  mess-tents,  will  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  men,  and  they  enjoy  it,  if  shai'ks  do  lurk  farther 
out.  The  Cubans  alone  seem  to  despise  such  trifles,  and 
once  they  swing  their  hammocks  under  the  palm  tents, 
the}^  stick  to  them  until  they  are  turned  out  for  duty. 

About  10.30  o'clock  a  procession  of  boats  left  the 
Marblehead  and  moved  in  to  the  landing— a  cutter  first, 
with  officers  and  armed  men,  and  then  a  steam-launch 
towing  a  boat  with  men  in  bow^  and  stern,  and  midship 
a  silent  figure  covered  with  a  flag  —  a  Cuban  who  had 
been  wounded  the  day  before  and  had  died  on  the  ship. 
The  boats  landed  at  the  little  pier.  A  bugler  sounds  a 
few  notes  of  the  Dead  March,  and  the  column  moves  slow- 
ly up  the  brown  hill.  Flags  are  half-masted,  and  the  sol- 
dier who  had  died  bravely  for  "  Cuba  libre  "  is  hiid  to  rest 
beside  the  others  who  had  given  their  lives  for  his  cause 
as  well  as  for  their  own  starry  flag;  a  silence  for  a  time, 
and  then  a  volley  which  marked  the  end,  and  the  bugles 
blow  a  quicker  step. 

On  board  the  Dolphin,  in  the  great  cool  wardroom, 
now  shorn  of  its  luxurious  fittings,  lay  three  other  poor 
Cubans,  one  very  badly  wounded,  but  Ijeing  cared  for  by 
the  good  doctor.  A  fine  looking  black  fellow,  done  up  in 
bandages  and  lying  patiently  on  the  long  divan,  opened 
his  eyes  as  I  gazed  sympathetically  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  then  smiled  in  a  proud  way,  as  a  soldier  should  who 
knew  he  had  done  his  duty. 

About  one  o'clock  the  Texas  came  steaming  rapidly 
into  the  bay,  and  signalling  the  Marblehead  to  follow, 
swung  around  the  low  point  of  land  which  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  upper  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  towm 
and  fort  of  Caimanera.  The  channel  was  known  to  be 
full  of  mines,  and  for  several  nights  the  Marblehead' s 
launch  had  tried  in  vain  to  locate  them  or  drag  up  the 
wires  ;  but  the  Texas  had  orders  to  destroy  the  fort  and 
drive  out  the  thousand  or  more  soldiers  stationed  there. 
So  on  she  went,  regardless,  and  the  Marblehead  quickly 
followed,  and  took  position  some  distance  beyond  the 
Texas  and  to  the  left.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  the 
Texas  seemed  to  be  calling  by  special  invitation  on  the 
Dons.  She  swung  up  as  close  to  the  forts  as  she  could 
go,  dropped  her  anchor,  and  immediately  opened  fire  from 
her  port  12- inch  and  6-inch  guns.  The  Meirbleliead  was 
close  behind,  and  her  5-inch  guns  flashed  and  roared  amid 
the  deeper  thunder  of  the  battle-ship's  big  turret  guns. 
The  Suwanee  had  come  from  the  fleet  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  proceedings,  and  she  now  took  position  to  the  right, 
and  as  near  the  shore  as  she  could  get,  firing  withlier 
4-inch  and  6-pounder  guns.  The  St.  Peiul  had  come  in 
during  the  monung,  and  lay  further  out  in  the  bay.  Men 
crowded  her  rigging  and  swarmed  at  the  mast-head  and 
from  every  lofty  perch  on  the  Dolphin  and  all  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  It  was  like  a  grand- stand  view.  Over 
the  low^  shore  they  could  see  it  all— the  ships,  the  red-tiled 
roofs  of  town  and  fort,  and  where  the  shells  struck  and 
sent  up  the  dust  in  thick  clouds.  The  marines  on  their 
hill-top  had  even  a  better  view,  and  lined  up,  w^alching  it 
all  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  high  hills  in  the  back- 
ground have  been  veiled  in  rain  half  the  time  during  the 
past  week,  though  not  a  drop  has  fallen  down  our  w^ay, 
and  to  day  the  dark  blue  thunder-cloud  lowering  in  the 
background  made  a  fine  setting  for  the  ships  "and  the 
w-reathing  smoke  that  floated  across  the  bay  and  melted 
into  the  distance. 

We  had  follow^ed  up  after  the  ships,  and  lay  as  near  as 
we  could  get  to  tlie  Suwanee,  The  MarbleheacTs  launch 
with  a  boat  in  tow  was  out  looking  for  mines.  They 
suspended  their  work  temporarily  and  drew  out  of  the 
way. 

The  7\'xas  opened  fire  at  forty-five  minutes  past  one, 
and  her  shots  followed  one  after  the  other  with  great  de- 


liberation and  accuracy.  Cheers  burst  frequently  from 
the  men  watching  as  a  shell  from  the  12-inch  gun  struck 
the  fort,  sending  up  a  great  cloud  of  yellow^  dust,  follow^ed 
by  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  big  gun.  The  flash  of  the 
discharge  and  the  effect  of  the  exploding  shell  seem  to  be 
instantaneous;  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  difference;  then 
comes  the  smoke  rolling  and  sw^elling  out  in  a  vast  cloud, 
and  the  shock  of  explosion  reverberating  and  ringing  in 
your  ears. 

Awe-inspiring  as  a  thunder-storm  is,  the  rapid  firing  of 
these  big  guns  is  even  more  so,  and  as  you  w^atch  the 
dirt  and  dust  si)reading  out  in  a  thick  cloud  the  force 
seems  greater  than  it  really  is. 

As  onl}^  half  the  men  on  the  Texas  were  engaged  at 
the  guns,  her  decks  aft  were  crowded  with  men^  officers 
on  the  bridge  watched  with  glasses  the  effect  of  the  shots, 
and  Jackies  no  less  interested  climbed  up  anywhere  to  get 
a  better  view.  The  hose  was  kept  playing  to  cool  the 
ship,  and  a  stream  of  water  was  running  off'  the  deck  the 
entire  time.  We  had  the  ship  silhouetted  by  her  own 
smoke  most  of  the  time,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  smoke  and  flame  one  instant,  and  the  next  enveloped 
in  a  thick  haze. 

Except  for  a  few  shots  from  the  fort  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action,  there  was  no  reply  to  all  this;  its  fire  was 
badly  aimed,  as  usual,  and  as  ours  liecame  hotter,  no  doubt 
the  garrison  skedaddled.  The  Marbleheeid  fired  a  number 
of  shots  into  the  barracks  in  the  town,  and  after  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  the  firing  ceased  and  the  Texas  withdrew^ 
Having  been  in  close  enough  to  stick  her  nose  into  the 
mud,  she  left  a  trail  of  stirred-u))  water  behind  her.  'The 
Marblehead,  in  getting  into  position  in  the  midst  of  the 
work,  fouled  a  mine  with  her  propeller  blades;  the  ship 
w^as  stopped,  the  wiie  hauled  on  board,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Nickels,  executive  oflScer,  calmly  sawed  cff  the  con- 
nection. They  afterwards  pulled  the  thing  on  board,  and 
we  saw^  it  on  the  poop-deck  wiien  the  ship  got  back  to 
her  anchorage — a  small  can-buoy  it  looked,  painted  red, 
and  with  a  lot  of  small  barnacles  sticking  to  it;  it  w-as 
dated  1896.  Lieutenant  Noel  took  off  the  war-head  and 
dissected  it;  inside  was  an  iron  can  containing  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  guncotton,  and  had  the  contact  been 
struck,  it  is  probal)le  that  the  Marblehead  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  launch  tarried  behind  after  the  ships 
w^ent  back  to  their  station,  and  continued  dragging  for 
mines.  They  found  one  after  a  while,  and  w^ere  getting 
it  up  when  a  lot  of  Spanish  troops  on  shore  opened  fire 
on  them.  The  bullets  struck  the  launch  and  fell  in  the 
water  all  about  the  two  boats.  "^liie  one-pounder  lapid- 
fire  gun  was  quickly  turned  on,  and  the  men  giabbed 
their  rifles  and  returned  the  fire  vigorously.  The  one- 
pounder  was  banging  away  at  a  great  rate,  wiien  the 
mounting  got  loose,  and  the  gun  jumped  clear  over- 
board. 

Hearing  the  firing,  the  Suwanee  hurried  back,  and  began 
shelling  the  bushes  with  her  six-pounders,  and  turning 
two  Colt  automatics  loose  on  the  hidden  enemy,  soon 
drove  them  off.  The  quick  ping!  ping!  ping!  of  the  lit- 
tle automatic's  "lead  squirts," as  the  sailors  call  them,  has 
a  mighty  comfortable  sound  when  you  are  behind  them. 
The  launch  got  the  mine  and  towed  it  alongside  the  ship, 
from  where  it  was  taken  ashore. 

Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  passed  uneventfully, 
the  war-ships  turning  their  search-lights  on  the  shore  at 
night  and  keeping  a  close  watch  for  trouble.  On  Friday 
morning  the  Oregon  came  in  for  coal,  and  soon  had  tw^o 
big  colliers  on  either  side  of  her.  As  the  bushes  and 
trees  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  w^ere  still  full  of  Span- 
iards, who  only  waited  for  an  op])ortunity  to  pick  off  a 
m[in  or  two,  the  Marblehead,  Dolphin,  Suwanee,  and  St. 
Paid  began  shelling  them  out  about  ten  o'clock,  and  fired 
for  half  an  hour.  The  St.  Paul,  astern  and  slightly  out- 
side of  us,  made  music  with  her  shells  that  whistled 
through  the  air  at  a  great  rate.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Oregon,  after  coaling,  fired  a  few  shots,  at  the  railroad 
station  and  telegraph  offices  in  Caimanera;  a  train  w^as 
standing  on  the  track,  and  at  the  first  shot  stood  not  on 
the  order  of  its  going,  but  w^ent  shrieking  up  the  line. 

Ba)iia  i)k  GuANTANAMO,  Saturday,  June  18. 

This  morning  about  six  o'clock  we  saw  a  white  flag 
waving  on  the  shore  where  yesterday's  firing  took  place. 
The  Porter  went  in  and  sent  a  boat  to  bring  off  a  man, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  Cuban;  he  w^as  taken  on  board  the 
Marbleheeid  and  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  square  meal, 
and  sent  ashore  to  the  Cubans  armed  with  a  Lee  rifle  and 
cartridge-belt  with  U.S.N,  on  it;  later  in  the  day  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  decamped,  proving  to  be  a  spy.  No- 
tices have  been  posted  up  in  the  woods  to  the  effect  that 
men  who  want  to  surrender  will  be  well  treated;  the 
Spanish  oflficers  tell  their  men  that  they  will  be  killed  if 
captured.  One  man  came  in  with  three  Mauser  rifles  and 
a  knapsack  full  of  cartridges;  he  said  that  he  had  been 
in  Cuba  eleven  months,  had  fine  things  promised  him,  but 
had  never  received  any  pay,  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  three  days:  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  decided 
to  become  an  American  if  they  w^ould  let  him.  A  party 
of  Cubans  this  afternoon  explored  the  strip  of  woods 
shelled  j^esterday,  and  found  over  fifty  dead  Spaniards  as 
a  result  of  the  firing.     No  w^onder  they  dread  our  ships! 

It  is  quite  certain  now,  from  explorations  made  to-day, 
that  over  three  hundred  were  killed  or  died  of  their 
wounds  in  the  woods  as  a  result  of  their  encounter  with 
the  marines  in  Saturday%  Sunday,  and  Tuesday's  fight. 

About  noon  the  3Iarblehead\s  launch,  with  Lieutenant 
Anderson  in  command,  w'cnt  up  to  Caimanera  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  a  view 
to  getting  Hobson  and  his  men  out  of  Morro.  Nothing 
was  accomplished,  but  the  launch  people  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  badly  damaged,  was  being  repaired  and 
new  guns  set  up,  and  that  the  gunboat  looked  spick  and 
span  and  ready  for  business  yet.  All  are  well  ashore  ex- 
cept some  of  the  Cubans,  who  are  suffering  from  over- 
eating and  tight  shoes,  having  never,  many  of  them,  w^orn 
shoes  before  in  their  lives.  They  have  a  bright  new 
Cuban  flag  over  their  camp,  and  for  them  the  prospects 
are  brightening  considerably.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
their  loyalty  or  courage,  the  last  words  of  many  of  those 
who  were  killed  being  "  Viva  Cuba  libre!" 

Of*"  Sa-Mtiago,  Sxinday,  June  19,  1898. 

Except  for  a  heavy  ground-swell,  the  sea  is  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  sparkles  under  the  morning  sun  like  a  pol- 
ished mirror.  Looking  over  the  ship's  side,  the  blue  water, 
cool  and  deep,  is  lit  far  down  by  myriad  shafts  of  light; 
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fish  swim  about,  touched  with  brilliant  color, 
and  sea-weed,  beautiful  and  delicate,  floats 
along  on'  tlie  lapis-lazuli  surface.  The  ships 
dip  slowly  to  the  long  swell;  the  bugles  call 
the  clean-jacketed  sailors  to  Sunday  morn- 
ing inspection,  and  they  crowd  the  decks  in 
silent  ordered  lines  that  have  no  look  of  war. 

The  distant  hills  are  shining  through  the 
mist — pale  green, Aviih  blue  shadows  streaked 
across  here  and  there — their  edges  and  hard 
lines  softened  by  the  morning  air  and,  com- 
ing down  to  the  blue  line  of  the  sea  in 
splendid  sweeps  of  color,  meet  the  white 
foam  on  the  beach.  The  gray  walls  and 
towers  of  Morro  stand  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, the  red  and  yellow  flag  floating  above, 
and  the  fresh  earth  along  tlie  lower  ridge 
alone  telling  of  the  we(ik's  work  by  the  busy 
men  in  the  beleaguered  city.  All  is  still  and 
calm  now%  however,  and  on  the  Texas,  near 
by,  the  cliurch  flag  floats  above  tlie  stars  and 
stripes — the  on!}'  flag  that  ever  does — while 
all  hands  aie  called  to  prayers  and  a  short 
sermon  b}'  the  chaplain.  Home  and  all  that 
it  means  seem  far  away,  but  the  simple  cere- 
mony, the  orderand  quiet,  come  with  soothing 
and  cheering  intiuence  to  many  a  tired  man. 

There  are  colliers  and  despatch-boats  mov- 
ing here  and  there  among  tiie  scattered  ships, 
and  newly  arrived  and  very  welcome  is  the 
store-ship  CW/Zc,  which  came  down,  convoyed 
by  the  IJLvie,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the 
fleet.  L;uinches  and  cutters  swarm  about 
lier,  for  fresh  stores  and  fresh  food  of  any 
kind  are  needed  by  nearly  all  the  flghting- 
ships,  which  have  ijeen  at  sea  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  all  hands  reduced  to  paymaster's 
stores — canned  food  and  salt  meat;  no  ice, 
and  no  fruit  or  vegetables.  Fruit  in  the 
West  Indian  ports  is  so  cheap  and  good  that 
it  seems  remarkable  some  clever  Yankee  has 
not  loaded  up  a  steamerful,  with  ice,  beer, 
tobacco,  and  small  luxuries,  and  obtained 
permission  to  ' '  bum-boat  "  the  fleet.  There's 
millions  in  it.  Delicious  pineapples,  called 
"  pines"  down  here,  cost  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
at  Kingston;  bananas,  fifteen  cents  a  bunch, 
limes,  oranges,  mangoes,  and  similar  things 
cost  little  on  shore,  but  are  priceless  luxu- 
ries to  a  lot  of  men  living  on  salty  food  and 
drinking  lukewarm  water.  We  usually  sup- 
ply ourselves  liberally  when  in  port,  and 
carry  enough  to  give  some  away  to  our 
friends  for  a  few  days,  after  which  we  are 
short  till  we  make  another  run  to  a  market. 

Last  night  the  Vesunus  fired  three  shots 
from  her  dynamite-guns  into  the  batteries  on 
shore.  Her  guns  do  not  make  much  noise, 
but  when  the  shells  strike  and  explode, 
there  is  a  sound  as  if  a  block  of  houses  had 
fallen  down  in  one  awful  and  tremendous 
crash.  One  shot  was  fired  from  the  west 
battery  in  return,  but  did  no  harm. 

Ko  doubt  the  reports  from  Santiago,  md 
Kingston,  of  damage  to  the  lleina  Mercedes, 
Vlzcaya,  and  other  ships  are  intended  to  be 
misleading;  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
all  the  shells  that  have  dropped  into  the 
harbor  have  been  harmless,  and  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  actual 
loss  caused  to  the  enemy,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  they  have  not  all  been  in  vain. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  busy  all  the  week 
strengthening  the  batteries  to  the  westward 
of  iVIorro,  and  one  or  two  new  and  large  guns 
have  been  mounted.  These,  it  is  supposed, 
were  taken  from  some  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbor.  The  east  batteries  have  also  been 
strengthened,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
this  peaceful  manner  of  silting  dowui  in  front 
of  the  enemy  and  waiting  for  him  to  sur- 
render will  soon  reduce  the  fortress  of  San- 
tiago. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  sinking  of 
the  fine  big  Mernj/iac  and  her  2000  tons  of 
coal  has  availed  but  little,  as  Ijer  spars, 
which  alone  interfere  with  the  passage  of  a 
vessel,  could  be  easily  removed  should  the 
Spanisli  care  to  do  so;  but  to  the  American 
fleet  forcing  a  passage  in,  the  sunken  ship 
might  be  a  far  more  serious  obstacle. 

The  sight  of  so  many  fine  ships  loafing 
about  and  doing  so  little  is  rather  discour- 
aging; but  the  army  is  expected  daily,  and 
then  some  active  operations  will  no  doubt 
begin.  In  the  mean  time  the  weather  has 
been  fine,  and  everybody  is  well.  The  sea- 
breeze  comes  in  every  morning  about  ten 
o'clock — the  sailors  call  it  the  doctor — and 
it  cools  with  fi-agrant  breath  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  early  morning. 

Off  Santiago,  Mondaii,  June  2(),  1898. 

P]aily  this  morning  we  were  informed  that 
the  army  transports  had  been  sighted  to  the 
eastward.  We  ran  out  a  few  nnles,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  had  them  in  full  view  on  the 
horizon.  The  day  was  perfect,  a  liffht 
breeze  ruflling  the  long  swell  of  the  sea,  the 
sky  tilled  with  brilliant  clouds,  the  hills  show- 
ing pale  blue  behind  us,  and  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air  coming  out  of  the  southeast  was  like 
the  breath  of  summer  on  the  New  England 
coast.  Far  down  to  the  eastward  the  trail- 
ing smoke^  of  tlie  laggards  reached  to  the 
limit  of  vision — thirty -five  ships,  counting 
the  convoys;  the  big  Indiana  looming  pon- 
derous and  powerful,  and  able  to  play  well 
the  part  of  protector. 

Tlie  tug  (hci'ola  went  in  advance  as  scout, 
and  the  AiinajjoU.^  guard-ship,  second  with 
the  Detroit  and  Maehias^  torpedo-boat  Du 
Pont,{\m\  other  cruisers  .scattered  down  the 
line.  The  (rloueesfcr  went  out  to  meet  the 
fleet,  and  when  they  turned  toward  the  land 
and  mixed  up  the  long  line  it  reminded  me 
of  one  of  the  great  gatherings  of  vessels  at 
an  international  yacht-race  oli"  Sandy  Hook. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  looked  down  from  the 


decks,  and  at  the  blue  hills  they  were  com- 
ing to  conquer. 

There  were  cheers  and  shouts  and  waving 
of  hats.  The  slow  voyage  was  ended,  and 
presently  the  booming  of  guns  as  the  navy 
saluted  the  army  welcomed  them  right  loy- 
ally. It  w^as  a  scene  to  be  remembered 
alwa3^s,  and  one  not  often  repeated,  and 
would  thrill  the  blood  of  the  most  indiffer- 
ent patriot  that  ever  lived. 

The  army  and  navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  tlie  red,  white,  and  blue  ! 

ran  in  our  thoughts,  and  hurrah  was  on  the 
tip  of  every  tongue.  You  couldn't  help  it. 
The  Jackies  grinned  from  their  grim  floating 
forts  at  the  soldier  boys,  and  sunburnt  men 
wiio  had  tramped  and  lidden  all  over  the 
plains  of  the  West  for  Uncle  Sam,  but  had 
never  seen  a  foreign  shore  or  a  fleet  of  fight- 
ing-ships before,  smiled  back  in  return. 

Certainly  if  the  day  was  any  omen  it  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  army  was  introduced  to 
Santiago  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Caklton  T,  Chapman. 

A  KAVAL  DIARIST.* 

An  old  sailor's  life  is  proverbially  one  of 
movement  and  unlimited  reminiscence;  and 
a  book  at  hand,  by  Rear-Admiral  Franklin 
(retired),  of  our  own  navy,  is  an  example 
of  how  interesting  and  varied  may  be  the 
years  afloat  and  ashore.  His  pictures  of  our 
naval  service  under  t?he  regime  of  about  the 
year  1842  are  pertinent  and  striking  —  its 
discipline,  its  outward  show,  its  morale.  At 
the  time  of  his  first  professional  studies 
our  naval  schools  were  nearly  non-existent, 
Even  on  a  receiving-ship  the  tuition  w^as 
poor,  and  in  the  steerage  mess  the  mid- 
shipmen "  lived  like  pigs."  Rear- Admiral 
Franklin  characterizes  the  "general  tone 
and  style"  of  excited  sea  diction  as  being 
"very  much  the  same  as  Marryat  describes"; 
and  in  his  pointing  out  the  American  na- 
vy's customs  as  derived  from  those  of  the 
mother -country,  he  says  that  the  resem- 
blance "was  so  striking  that  but  for  the 
flag  and  the  crown  on  the  one,  and  the  flag 
and  the  eagle  on  the  other,  one  might  have 
imagined  himself,  if  his  eyes  had  been 
suddenly  unbandaged,  to  be  on  board  a 
ship  of  either  nation."  As  to  our  naval 
dress.  Rear- Admiral  Franklin  notes  that 
blue  as  the  distinctive  color  for  seamen's 
rig  dates  only  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  that  when  he  went  to  sea 
one  epaulette  was  worn,  rather  than  two 
— a  mere  detail  of  a  lieutenant's  uniform — 
and  fixed  on  the  right  shoulder;  and  that 
"there  was  no  objection  to  wearing  high 
silk  hats  "  with  uniforms!  The  social  mem- 
orabilia are  many;  and  the  grace  of  an 
old  sailor's  gallantly,  and  the  warmth  of 
long  friendships  in  his  profession,  and  a 
kind  and  generous  nature  pervade  the 
volume.  The  chapters  referring  to  the 
author's  active  service  during  the  civil 
war  are  merely   a  few  of   those   of  special 

'*  Memories  of  a  Rear- Admiral  who  has  served  for 
more  than  Half  a  Centnry  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  By  S.  K.  Franklin,  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (Re- 
tired). Illustrated.  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Declcel 
Ed^res  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.  New  York  and  London  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mks.VVinslow's  Soothixg 
SvRUP  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  tlie  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrha^a. 
'-lAdx'.] 


ALWAYS  Wx\TCI[Fl^L. 

The  milk  used  for  the  Gail  Borden  lllagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  frt)m  tlie  best  dairies, 
under  contracts  with  farmers,  guaranteeing 
purity  and  ricnness  in  health  -  giving  constit- 
uents.—[^-Ic/r*.] 


Bniom 
Abbcjtt'^ 
[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I^Ant^ATTAli 


^    '^OCKTML^ 

I  Manhattan, 

I        Martini,  Whiskey; 
I    HollandGin^TomGin, 
V  Vermouth,  And  York. 


I  ACocktailMustBe 
ColdToBeGood;To 
Serve  In. Perfect^ 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shavei^)  Stir 

.    And  Strain  Off. 


ir.HEUBLl^BRO., 


LxVdies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert's 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[A  dv.  ]  

Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.— ^c/z'.] 


eyes,    rosy    cheeks — the    residt    of    taking 
The    Original    An(,o.stura    Bitteks.— 


ILLIAMs;     ,CK.| 


fM 


li^' 


ri'^:>. 


-ii^"^-^* 
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"SHOOTINQ  THE  RAPIDS" 

is  often  Yery  risky  business.  Trust  only  in  an  ex- 
perienced guide— -one  with  a  cool  head  an.d  a 
stroniif  arm. 

vSHAVING  is  risky,  too,  unless  you  have  just 
the  right  shaving  soap.      In  many  soaps,   disease 
germs,   rank  poison,   smarting  and  burning  sensa- 
tions are  the  Hidden  Rocks  that  threaten   your   safety,    health, 
and  comfort.      Don't  shave  with  soaps  you  know  nothing  about. 

ind  loji er-cstahli she d 


fji    Trust  only  in  shaving  soaps  of  knozvii  purity 
j5^   reputation. 


You  can  alwavs  relv  on  the  absolute  purity  and    safety  of 
WILLIAMS'    SHAVING    SOAPS,    while    the    rich,   coofing 
lather  insures   a   degree   of   ease,  comfort,  and    luxury    in    shaving 
afforded  by  no  other  soaps. 

Does  your  barber  use  WILLIAMS'   SOAP?     Do  you? 

Williams'  Soaps  sold  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams'  Shaving:  Stick,  25  cents.  Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents, 

luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 

VViLliams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'),  6  round  cakes,  i  lb.,  40c.     Exquishe  also  for  Toilet. 
Trial  Cake  for  2c.  Stamp. 

THE  J.   B.   WILLIAMS   CO.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia.  161  Clarence  St     - 
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Pepsskitmrn. 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.     Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsali    and  use  it  in  place   of   salt   at 
your  meals.     If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not   supply  the    necessary 
ainount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
juices.    Pepsalt  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at   the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
-<=N^x-    ,,  ^??^  ^T  sample  in  salt-shaker 
--=.==£  :^s^Mtf!"i     Dottle  and  try  it. 
^^^^^^S        Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

m       UM  -.  -,  mm        'a-  ^^^^^^^^"  THE    VaUPEL     SAMARITAN"     CO 

Bndigestion  HbS  Mo  Terrors  Fof  Him  (Permanent  Bldg.),m  Euclid  A v" 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt  Cleveland,  Ohio.  *** 

PEPS  ALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  iNDiGESTiON 


^^^i^mmm^mmm^imi^^ 
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A  Year  from  a  .  .  .  . 
Reporter's  Note=Book 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


Author  of  *' Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  ^^  The  Princess 
Aline,"  *^  Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  Paper  Boards,  $i   50. 


^  ^ 

I    HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London    | 


B 


OKER'S  BITTERQ 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  ag-ainst 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro- 
moter of  dig'estion. 
As^  jour  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer^ 
or  Druggist. 


He  is  a  Public  Benefactor  S-lrhT'p'ut'.'tfS^l 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 
allleadingdealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
"Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.SQuIbb  &  Co.  bi;^tL°;i^:u^ty,ln(l.,Distillers 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOBMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the  ' 
Highest  -  Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar -sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells —  

S— O— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  FHth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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(Continned  from  page  G7.'.) 

interest  to  American  utival  readers.  They  include  a 
sketch-portrait  of  Farragut  shortly  after  the  attack  on 
Mobile,  and  a  vivid  page  describing  the  burning  of  the 
Merrimac.  Tliere  is  a  ring  of  the  present  continual  con- 
flict between  Spanish  war  despatches,  as  the  Madrid  jour- 
nals report  them,  and  the  truth  of  matters,  in  such  an 
anecdote  as  liear-Admiral  Franklin  tells  of  his  going  to 
report  at  Norfolk  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac.  He 
had  witnessed  the  complete  shattering  of  the  dreaded  ram 
by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  But  on  telling  his 
siory,  "the  flag-officer  said  to  me,  'One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Merrimac  is  here  on  leave,  and  he  de- 
clared emphatically  that  the  Mei'rimac  has  not  been 
destroyed!'  I  replied  that  I  did  not  care  what  he 
said,  that  there '  w^as  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind 
thnt  tlie  bones  of  the  Merrimac  were  now  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  than  that  I  was  living  at  the  moment. 
lie  then  said,  'Oh,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  you  reported,  but  let  Mm  enjoy  Mh 
delasiomy  (The  italics  are  ours.)  To  Admiral  Farra- 
gut we  have  this  tribute  from  the  author:  "  I  think  Far- 
ragut was  the  pluckiest  man  I  ever  knew.  I  think  he 
was  absolutely  insensible  to  fear;  indeed,  that  feeling  did 
not  enter  into  his  make-up  as  a  man  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  could  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
w^ord."  The  style  of  Rear  -  Admiral  Franklin's  book, 
direct  and  simple,  adds  to  the  reader's  pleasure  in  it; 
and  whether  he  is  describing  an  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa, 
an  evening  at  an  opera  of  long  ago,  an  interview 
with  a  Sultan  of  Turkey,  a  royal  visit  to  a  United  States 
ship  or  a  beautiful  hostess  at  a  dinner  party,  he  is  equally 
at  ease  and  equally  sincere  in  recording  an  impression, 
lie  Avas  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  1841;  and  his 
long  story  seems  short,  so  thoroughly  interested  is  he  in 
telling  it  to  us.  E.  Iren.i^:us  Stevenson. 


DIAKY   OF  THE   WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  (;59.) 

range  of  the  San  Luis  battery  that  commands  the  approach 
to  Santiago  from  the  southeast — a  force  of  Cuban  allies  is 
posted  ;  within  the  trochas  that  surround  Santiago  on 
three  sides,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers, under  Linares,  expect  attack.  The  indispensable 
Cubans  play  their  parts,  by  command  of  the  insurgent 
general  Garcia,  some  along  the  woods  west  of  Santiago 
to  intercept  re-enforcements  for  the  beleaguered  tow^n  de- 
spatched by  Blanco,  some  to  block  the  way  between  San- 
tiago and  Caimanera  (Guantanamo  Bay)  on  the  east,  while 
three  thousand,  led  by  Garcia  in  person,  have  been  biought 
in  our  transports  to  day  from  Aserradero  to  Siboney,  an 
anchorage  six  miles  southeast  of  Sevilla.  Within  the 
harbor,  Cervera's  fleet;  just  beyond  its  entrance,  Samp- 
son's war- ships,  guarding  against  a  possible  evasion 
—  now  that   the   sunken  Merrimac   is   admitted   to   be 


not  a  complete  obstruction  in  the  channel.  On  land 
there  is  no  marked  disparity  in  the  opposing  forces, 
and  re-enforcements  for  either  or  both  may  arrive  be- 
fore the  blow  is  struck.  The  Yale,  with  a  force  of  vol- 
unteers, should  reach  the  coast  and  land  her  men  to-mor- 
row, while  General  Pando,  with  eight  thousand  Spaniards 
from  Manzanillo,  may  attempt  the  rescue  of  Linares.  To 
intercept  Pando's  re-enforcements  has  been  Garcia's  chief 
anxiety.  A  little  pause  will  be  given  to  our  side  while 
the  paths  from  the  coast  are  being  widened  into  roads 
over  which  cannon  may  be  hauled  up  to  points  command- 
ing a  beautiful  old  city  with  an  ugly  flounce  of  trenches 
and  barbed-wire  on  its  outskirts.  Heavier  guns  are  still 
to  be  landed;  a  few  Gatling,  Hotchkiss,  and  field  guns 
have  reached  the  front.  It  is  reported-  that  every  road 
and  path  leading  to  Santiago  has  been  mined  with  dyna- 
mite—a Spanish  offset  to  the  Vemvins,  "earthquake-throw- 
er," that  night  after  night  has  been  "coughing"  at  the 
defences  near  the  harbor's  mouth.  "  Rougli  liiders  "  and 
dismounted  regular  cavalry  encamp  tonight  on  a  plain 
within  three  miles  of  Santiago. 

Monday,  Jane  !?7. — Our  marines  at  Camp  McCalla,  now 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  outer  bay,  ask  permission  to 
attack  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Caimanera,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  landlocked  portion  of  the  harbor.  A  de- 
spatch from  Miss  Clara  Barton  announces  her  arrival  at 
the  landing-place  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  states  that 
lied  Cross  tents  have  already  been  erected. 

Admiral  Camara  has  received  orders  from  Madrid,  it  is 
said,  to  proceed  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  war- 
ships under  his  command.  Our  consul  at  Port  Said  has 
protested  against  permitting  the  Spanish  fleet  to  refill  its 
bunkers  with  coal  there. 

An  official  bulletin  of  the  Navy  Department  announces 
that  "Commodore  Watson  sails  to-day  in  the  cruiser 
Newark  to  join  Admiral  Sampson  at  Santiago,  where  he 
will  take  under  his  command  an  armored  squadron,  with 
cruisers,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  Spanish  coast."  An- 
other official  bulletin,  subsequently  posted,  adds  the  infor- 
mation that  "this  squadron  will  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Spain  immediately."  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  given 
to  the  press  the  following  particulars:  "Commodore  J. 
A.  Howell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Squad- 
ron of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet.  Commodore  W.  S.  Schley 
is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Squadron  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet^  Commodore  John  C.  Watson  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Squadron.  The 
Eastern  Squadron  will  be  composed  of  the  following  ves- 
sels: Flag-ship  A'^^ii'a?'/;,  battle-ship /^/^a,  battle-ship  Ore- 
gon, cruiser  Yoseniite,  cruiser  Yankee,  cruiser  Dixie,  and 
the  colliers  Scindia,  Aharenda,  and  Alexander.'' 

The  third  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  commanded  by 
General  Arthur  McArthur,  who  makes  the  Indiana  his 
flag-ship,  sails  from  San  Francisco.  The  other  vessels 
starting  to-day  are  the  City  of  Para,  Ohio,  ^ud  Morcjan 
City.     The  Valencia  will  sail  to-morrow. 


Brigadier  General  R.  T.  Frank,  who  succeeded  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merritt  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Governors  Island,  New 
York,  is  relieved  of  that  command  and  ordered  to  report 
in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  assignment  to  duty. 
Brigadier-General  G.  L.  Gillespie  is  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Tuesday,  June  f^S.—¥rom  Cape  Frances,  the  southeast- 
ern point  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  to  Cape  Cruz, 
the  southwestern  point  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  every  port  but  one  has  been  an  open  door  through 
which  supplies  could  freely  pass  to  the  Spanish  army  of 
occupation.  Notice  was  served  to-day  that  these  doors 
have  been  closed.  President  McKinley's  proclamation  of 
this  date  declares  that  "in  addition  to  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  specified  in  my  proclamation  of  April  22,  1898,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  instituted  and  will  maintain 
an  effective  blockade  of  all  of  the  ports  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cuba,  from  Cape  Frances  to  Cape  Ciuz,  inclusive,  and 
also  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico." 
The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  blockade  of  San 
Juan  by  the  St.  Paul  (Captain  Sigsbee),  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  week  already.  As  for  Captain  Sigsbee's 
efliciency  in  that  command,  a  striking  bit  of  evidence  is 
supplied  in  the  bulletin  posted  by  the  Navy  Department 
to-day: 

Captain  Sigsbee  reports  that  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  while  off  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  ho  was  attaclced  by  a  Spanish  nnprotected  cruiser 
and  tlie  Spanish  torpedo-boat-destroyer  Terror.  The  Terror  made  a 
dash,  wliich  was  awaited  by  the  St.  Paul.  The  St.  Paul  hit  the  Terror 
three  times,  killing  one  officer  and  two  men  and  wounding  several 
others.  The  Terror  dropped  back  under  cover  of  the  fortifications 
with  difficulty,  and  was  towed  into  the  harbor  in  a  sinking  condition, 
where  she  is  now  being  repaired.  Later  a  cruiser  and  a  gunboat 
started  out,  but  remained  under  protection  of  the  forts. 

Wednesday,  June  ;?:>.— General  Shatter  reports  that 
Spanish  re-enforcements  for  General  Linares,  numbering 
eight  thousand,  with  pack-trains  and  droves  of  animals, 
are  advancing  from  Manzanillo  to  the  relief  of  Santiago. 
An  equal  force  (^'.  ^.,  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  General 
Snyder's  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps)  is  now  leav- 
ing Tampa  for  Santiago  to  aid  Shatter. 

Major-General  Merritt,  sailing  for  Manila  this  morning 
on  the  Newport,  expects  to  overtake  the  transports  of  the 
third  Philippine  expedition. 

The  Navy  Department  makes  public  this  afternoon  a 
portion  of  a  despatch  from  Admiral  Dewey,  dated  at 
Cavite,  June  28,  as  follows: 

No  change  in  the  situation  since  my  telegram  of  June  17.  Five 
German,  three  British,  one  French,  one  Japanese  men-of-war  in  port. 
Insurgents  constantly  closing  in  on  city.  Aguinaldo,  insurgent  lead- 
er, with  thirteen  of  his  staff,  arrived  June  19,  by  my  permission,  on  the 
JS^an  Chan.  lie  established  himself  at  Cavite, outside  tl)e  arsenal, under 
The  protection  of  our  guns,  and  organized  his  army.  The  progress  of 
Aguinaldo  has  been  wonderful.  He  has  invariably  conducted  the  war 
humanely.  My  relations  with  him  are  cordial,  but  my  conferences 
have  l)een  only  of  a  personal  nature. 
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NEWS    FROM  THE   KLONDIKE. 

[Special  Coruespondknce  of  "Harper's  Weekly,"] 

March  12,  1898. 

Word  was  brought  to  Dawson  of  the  state  of  the  water 
at  the  Yukon  flats.  A  great  tide  of  human  beings  was 
pouring  into  Dawson  by  way  of  the  Chillvoot  passes,  and 
Captain  Hansen,  manager  of  the  A .  C.  Company,  saw  that 
if  the  boats  did  not  get  up  the  river  the  situation  would 
be  extremely  critical.  He  went  down  in  the  A.  C.  boat 
Marguerite  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  lie  learned  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  boats  to  pass  over  the  bars,  and  assuming,  it 
is  said,  that  a  bona  fide  effort  had  been  made,  he  returned 
to  Dawson,  reporting  that  low  water  would  not  allow  the 
other  boats,  the  BeUa  and  the  Weare,  to  get  up,  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  provisions,  and  that  those  who  had  no 
grub  must  flee  for  their  lives.  There  was  held  a  series  of 
meetings  to  discuss  the  grave  situation.  Captain  Hansen, 
greatly  wrought  up,  went  about,  up  and  down  the  streets, 
addressing  crowds  of  men,  urging  them  to  go!  go! 
.  Healy  of  the  N.  A.  T.  Company,  in  what  w'e  can  attrib- 
ute to  nothing  else  than  the  narrow^est  spirit  of  business 
rivalry,  kept  telling  every  one  that  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  grub,  no  starvation,  and  he  posted  a  public 
notice  to  that  effect.  A  meeting  was  held,  in  which  the 
companies  were  called  upon  to  state  how  far  they  could 
be  depended  upon.  It  was  shown  that  if  the  other  boats 
did  not  get  up,  there  was  not  sufiicient  grub  for  all  in  the 
country.  Healy  admitted  this  to  be  the  case.  .  His  atten- 
tion was  thereupon  called  to  the  sign  he  had  posted,  and  it 
was  taken  dowm.  The  miners  and  people  of  Dawson,  as 
the  situaiion  grew  more  serious,  held  angry  meetings,  and 
organized  a  committee  of  twelve,  wlio  called  upon  the 
snniU  Mounted  Police  force,  announcing  their  intention  to 
divide  up  evenly  what  grub  the  stores  had,  and  warning  the 
police  of  the  uselessness  of  making  resistance.  Thfe  officer 
in  command  went  to  Captain  Hansen  and  Captain  Healy, 
and  told  them  that  to  make  resistance  with  the  handful 
of  men  at  his  command  was  simple  suicide.  The  com- 
panies thereupon  set  about  to  defend  themselves;  and  the 
A.  C.  Company,  for  one,  barricaded  the  doors  of  its  cor- 
rugated metal  warehouse  with  provisions  and  supplies, 
ami  armed  its  employes  with  Winchesters.  The  day  be- 
fore the  day  set  for  the  division,  to  the  relief  of  all,  and 
no  doubt  to  the  astonishment  of  Captain  Hansen,  the 
Weare  steamed  into  the  dock,  followed  a  few  days  later 
(on  September  30)  by  the  Bella,  both  boats  reporting  a 
hold-up  at  Circle  City.  The  BeUa  was  thirty-five  tons 
short,  and  the  Weare  tw^enty-five  tons.  The  boats  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  no  cargo  at  Circle  City,  but  to  pro- 
ceed on  to  DaW'Son,  the  point  most  in  need  of  relief.  Circle 
City  being  280  miles  nearer  the  food  centre.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  excitement  at 
Dawson,  and  Hansen's  report  that  the  boats  would  not 
get  up,  the  inhabitants  at  Circle  City  determined  to  stop 
the  boats  and  take  enough  supplies  by  force  to  put  them- 
selves beyond  danger.  When  the  Weare  arrived  the 
boat  was  boarded  by  men  armed  with  Winchesters,  and 
the  captain  ordered  to  take  off  a  part  of  his  cargo,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  money  was  tendered  to  pay  for  the 
goods  in  full.  The  captain  of  the  Weare  made  angry  pro- 
test, but  was  forced  to  land  twenty -five  tons.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  carry  200  to  250  tons  of  cargo  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  charged  that  a  large  part  of  this  was  whiskey,  or  rather 
one  way  of  putting  iTis  that  some  charge  that  if  the  Weare 
had  carried  flour  in  place  of  the  whiskey  she  had  aboard, 
all  danger  of  famine  would  have  been  removed.  When  the 
Weare  was  about  to  start  up,  the  N.  A.  T.  passengers  who 
had  come  as  far  as  Circle  Cit}^  applied  for  passage,  but  were 
denied  it,  on  the  ground  that  orders  were  for  nothing  but 
freight  to  be  taken  to  Dawson.  Three  days  later  the  Bella 
arrived  at  Circle  City.  The  miners  met  her  at  the  dock, 
and  demanded  the  removal  of  her  cargo.  An  eye-witness 
describes  the  scene  as  follows: 

"The  Bella  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  dark,  and  quite  a  number  of  people  were  on  the 
dock.  When  the  gang-plank  was  fast,  a  committee  of 
miners  w^ent  aboard  and  told  the  captain  that  they  had 
held  a  miners'  meeting  at  the  A.  C.  store  that  day,  that 
they  were  short  of  grub  a  certain  amount,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  a  list  thereof,  and  they  gave  the  captain  a  copy 
and  told  him  they  wanted  the  grub  left  at  the  warehouse 
at  Circle,  and  if  he  would  not  willingly  do  so  they  would 
compel  him  to.  They  claimed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  needed  the  grub ;  in  the  second  place,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
company  had  no  right  to  ship  it  out  to  Canada.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Captain  Rae  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  boat.  Captain  Rae 
told  the  committee  that  the  cargo  did  not  belong  to  the 
company,  but  had  been  sold  (and  the  money  taken)  in 
Dawson,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it  there.  The  com- 
mittee replied  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference,  they 
were  going  to  have  it  anyway,  and  they  sent  a  commit- 
tee down  to  open  the  hatch.  Captain  Rae  again  ap- 
pealed to  them.  He  told  them  it  was  lawlessness,  against 
order,  and  not  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  all;  that  if  he  had 
any  sohliers  he  would  see  that  they  did  not  do  it,  he  would 
undertake  to  fight  them,  but  he  was  but  one  man  with  one 
gun.  He  told  them  he  wished  they  would  remember  the 
people  up-river,  who  perhaps  were  needing  provisions  a 
great  deal  more  than  they;  that  they  might  go  and  take 
out  stuff,  but  without  his  permission,  and  he  urged  them 
to  take  as  little  as  possible.  He  further  told  them  that 
such  practices  were  bad  in  a  new  country  like  this,  and 
that  it  w^ould  lead  to  more  wrong  actions.  He  promised 
them  that  another  year  he  would  have  soldiers,  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  then.  There  were,  no 
doul)t,  men  in  Circle  City  who,  if  they  found  out  they 
could  hold  up  a  boat  with  provisions  consigned  to  Daw^son, 
would  hold  up  the  same  boat  from  Dawson  wdth  gold  con- 
signed to  Seattle." 

The  miners  listened  to  the  speech  of  Captain  Rae,  and 
then  set  to  work  imloading.  The}^  worked  from  half  past 
nine  till  one,  removing  thirty-five  tons  of  the  boat's  cargo, 
such  as  flour,  bacon,  hams,  canned  goods,  etc.  The  Bella 
reached  Dawson  with  eighty  tons. 

Before  starting,  the  Bella,  in  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  other  company,  took  aboard  a  number  of  her  ow^i 
passengers,  dropping  a  barge  she  had  in  tow,  and  even 
three  passengers  of  the  N.  A.  T.  Company,  making  scant 
forty  in  all.  There  was  talk  at  Meneck  of  holding  up  the 
Bella,  as  there  was  but  seven  months'  grub  to  last  nine 


months,  but  the  miners  at  a  meeting  decided  not  to 
do  so. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  Hansen  continued  to  urge 
the  people  to  go,  and  meetings  were  being  held  all  the 
while.  Hansen  offered  the  free  use  of  the  Bella  to  those 
wishing  to  go  down.  Healy  made  a  charge  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  those  who  went  on  his  boat,  the  Weare,  Hansen 
further  told  the  people  that  if  any  w^ere  short  he  would 
supply  them  with  grub  to  Forty  Mile,  and  at  that  place 
the  storekeeper  of  the  A.  C.  Company  w^ould  supply  them 
with  grub  to  Circle,  and  if  any  were  without  money  grub 
w^as  to  be  supplied  them  free  of  cost.  Of  those  who  got 
up-river,  about  thirty  iiad  to  go  back,  and  thus  of  all  the 
number  who  started  for  the  gold-fields  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Portland  wath  her  gold,  not  over  a  dozen  were  able  to 
remain  at  Dawson.  Thus  were  the  hardships  of  the  trail 
compensated  for  by  the  disappointments  of  the  easier  and 
less  expensive  route. 

The  Bella  remained  but  twenty-four  hours  before  pulling 
out.  The  river  was  running  full  of  ice,  and  navigation 
was  dangerous.  When  the  boat  reached  Circle  the  cap- 
tain considered  it  unwise  to  go  on.  Tlie  passengers 
urged  the  captain  to  do  so,  and  threatened  to  take  charge 
of  the  boat  themselves,  but  next  morning,  when  they  w^ere 
about  to  carry  out  their  threat,  the  boat  w-as  frozen  fast 
in  the  ice.  Many  went  down  in  small  boats.  The  old- 
timers,  who  knew^  better  than  any  one  else,  were  the  very 
first  to  leave.  The  wdiole  number  that  went  down  river 
was  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred.  Among  them  were 
many  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  it  marks  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  when  officials  of  the  new  government,  such 
as  the  Gold  Commissioner's  assistant  and  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors, had  to  keep  straight  on. 

All  haste  was  made  by  those  going  the  other  way.  Men 
with  hand  sleds,  with  now  and  then  a  dog  team,  were  leav- 
ing in  batches  of  twenty  to  fifty  a  da}'  after  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. The  price  of  everything  necessary  for  the  trip  out 
rose,  until  dogs  brought  as  \\\%[\  as  ^800  apiece.  A  basket 
sledge  cost  $75;  dog  feed,  |1  a  pound,  snow-shoes,  $30; 
moccasins,  $7  50  to  $10;  moose-hide  mittens,  $7  50  to  $10. 
The  dog-teanisters  were  making  money  by  taking  parties 
out;  $600  to  $1000  was  the  price  for  passage,  and  that 
price  has  ruled  during  the  winter.  The  situation  was 
relieved  by  many  of  those  who  came  in  with  short  sup- 
plies selling  their  outfits.  A  four-thousand-pound  outfit 
sold  for  $4000;  $1  a  pound  ruled.  Outfits  were  eagerly 
snatched  up  at  that  price.  The  restaurants  were  the  most 
eager  buyers.  There  were  two  in  the  place.  They  were 
running  about  half  the  time.  They  would  have  to  close 
until  another  outfit  could  be  had.  Meats  were  $3  50, 
porterhouse  steak,  $8;  coffee,  50  cents;  pie  or  sandwich, 
75  cents;  cocoa,  $1  50  a  cup;  and  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. These  prices  continued  the  same  until  the  1st 
of  March,  when  a  meal  could  be  had  for  $2. 

Quantities  of  meat  came  to  D.iwson,  The  Indians 
turned  in  thousands  of  pounds  of  moose  meat.  Last  year 
they  got  $30  a  ham;  formerly,  at  Forty  JMile,  $3  50  a  ham; 
now  they  get  $90  to  a  $100.  Jack  Dal  ton  brought  a 
hundred" head  of  cattle  over  his  trail  to  mouth  of  Felly 
about  June  1,  butchered  them,  and  rafted  down,  and  a 
man  named  Cameron  brought  sixty  more  by  same  trail. 
Fern  took  seventy,  W'illiam  Perdue  seventy,  and  Hibbard 
Norton  eighteen  to  Five  Fingers  by  branch  of  Dalton's 
Trail.  W.  S.  Courtnay  drove  595  head  of  sheep  to  mouth 
of  Pell3^  Both  CourtJnay  and  Perdue,  starting  late,  had 
experiences  in  the  river  never  to  be  forgotten.  Prices  of 
meat  have  been  |1  to  $1  50  a  pound.  The  grub  question 
has  been  the  one  question  all  winter.  Numerous  parties 
went  out  with  the  intention  of  tramping  in  in  the  spring. 
Supplies  can  be  brought  down  river  on  the  water  before 
the  steamers  arrive.  The  miners,  wherever  one  goes,  ap- 
pear to  be  well  supplied,  and  do  not  stint  themselves  nor 
allow  others  to  do  so.  There  has  been  no  speculation  in 
grub  among  the  old-timers.  There  has  been  much  sw'ap- 
ping  and  selling  of  flour,  but  always  at  $6  a  sack.  Flour 
has  been  gradually  coming  down,  $50  prevailing  during 
the  winter.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  there 
was  a  sudden  slump,  and  flour  could  be  had  for  |25.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  every  one  had  been  hoarding  flour,  until  all  at 
once  they  saw  the  end  of  winter  and  the  relief  of  the  situ- 
ation, though  there  are  many,  many  people  who  have  run 
short,  and  are  going  either  hungry  or  on  one  meal  a  day. 
There  is  no  need  of  this,  as  food  can  be  had  for  price, 
and  Dawson  is  an  easy  place  to  make  monej'  for  a  man  of 
resource  who  will  work  hard.  There  is  more  flour  than 
anything  else  nqw,  but  other  things  have  gone  up.  But- 
ler is  $2  50  a  pound ;  lard  the  same ;  chocolate,  $3  a  pound ; 
condensed  milk,  $1  25. 

The  N.  A.  T.  Company  was  utterly  unable  to  fill  its 
orders,  and  there  has  been  much  bitterness  among  the 
miners.  The  A.  C.  filled  all  its  orders.  After  the  A.  C. 
was  sold  out  the  N.  A.  T.  began  putting  on  its  shelves 
various  goods,  and  the  prices  raised,  the  pretence  being 
made  that  it  is  stuff  freighted  up  from  Forty  Mile.  That's 
the  Yukon  way  of  conducting  business.  At  the  A.  C. 
store  Indians  and  women  of  the  town  have  been  able  to 
buy  anything,  even  flour,  but  no  one  else.  The  N.  A.  T. 
Company  also  has  its  favorites.  Some  can  buy,  others 
not.  Nearly  everything  sold  is  on  order.  It  is  a  favor 
of  the  most  marked  kind.  The  stock  in  both  stores  is 
very  small.  One  of  tlie  clerks  in  the  store  remarked, 
laughingly,  that  that  was  the  first  place  he  was  ever  in 
where  the  less  you  could  sell  the  better  clerk  you  proved 
to  be. 

If  grub  has  been  scarce,  there  has  appeared  to  be  no 
end  of  liquor,  but  even  that  is  giving  out.  Alcohol  has 
been  selling  at  $3300  a  cask.  Nails,  for  some  singu- 
lar reason,  are  scarce,  being  worth  $5  a  pound,  $500 
a  keg  ;  in  connection  with  which  there  is  an  old  man 
hard  at  work  on  the  contract  of  removing  the  nails  from 
the  charred  wood- work  of  the  old  opera-house  that  was 
burned  the  opening  night,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
panning  out  the  gold-dust  dropped  into  the  sawdust 
of  the  saloon.  Coal-oil,  too,  has  been  $40  a  gallon;  can- 
dles. $40  a  box. 

Wages  have  been  $1  50  an  hour,  but,  on  account  of  the 
short  days,  men  have  not  averaged  more  than  $6  to  $7  a 
day.  Of  the  new-comers,  many  took  lays  to  work  for  one- 
half,  a  section  of  forty  feet,  on  good  claims,  and  went  to 
work  sinking  holes.  An  astonishing  immber  of  these 
lays  have  been  thrown  up,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  at 
length  later.  Many  men  have  been  doing  w^ell  cutting  and 
sawing  wood  at  $30  to  $40  a  cord.  More  who  want  to 
take  no  chances  are  working  for  wages.  Little  actual 
'prospecting  has  been  done  by  any  one.     Yet  it  has  been 


nothing  but  a  succession  of  stampedes  all  winter,  at 
present  over  7000  claims  having  been  staked  and  recorded. 

We  had  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  until 
January  4,  when  the  ofiicial  mail  arrived,  and  on  the  25th 
of  February  forty  dogs  brought  in  part  of  the  regular  mail, 
much  more  being  left  behind  at  Little  Salmon,  some  hav- 
ing come  direct  from  Dyea.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment were  ice-bound  at  Big  and  Little  Salmon.  Some  of 
them  have  arrived  just  now.  Major  Walsh,  the  conmiis- 
sioner  of  the  new  "  Yukon  Provisional  District,"  is  still  at 
Big  Salmon,  and  over  half  a  ton  of  mail  yet  at  Little 
Salmon,  The  river  closed  in  November,  and  there  were 
many  narrow  escapes  at  all  points. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  freezing  of  toes  and 
hands,  and  even  lives  lost,  but  the  winter  has  been  unusu- 
ally mild.  A  double  clean -uj)  will  go  out  this  year. 
]\Iuch  work  is  being  done  on  Eldorado  and  Bonanza,  A 
striking  thing  is  the  small  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
several  creeks,  the  very  great  uneven ness  of  the  pay,  and 
the  great  confidence  in  the  creeks.  Tlie  country  is  full 
of  gold,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has  hardly  been  pros- 
pected. As  soon  as  the  river  froze  those  stranded  at  Cir- 
cle and  below  began  to  work  toward  Dawson. 

Al  Tlnwer  and  George  Ransbury,  N.  A.  T.  Company  pas- 
sengers, were  the  first  to  reach  here,  having  left  Circle 
October  30,  with  six  dogs  and  two  sleds,  in  company  with 
an  Indian  guide,  Paul.  They  brought  enough  provisions 
to  take  them  back  to  Circle  if  necessary,  and  a  large  sup- 
ply of  candles  and  moccasins  to  sell  for  ready  cash — a  total 
weight  of  1000  pounds.  They  were  thiity-eight  days  in  an 
extremely  cold  snap,  and  had  to  chop  a  trail  forty  times 
across  the  Yukon  ice.  Thayer,  beyond  a  doubt,  saved 
the  lives  of  Joaquin  Miller  and  his  companion,  W.  II.  E. 
Canovan,  who  left  Circle  ahead  of  them  with  a  hand-sled, 
against  the  urgent  advice  of  those  familiar  with  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  winter  travel  in  the  snow\  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  Miller  has  been  doing  ever  since  he 
started  to  come  here  with  $50  in  his  pocket,  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  who  in  his  reports  is  still  advising 
more  men  with  $50  in  their  pocket  to  come  in  to  the 
Yukon.  Thayer  passed  Miller  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  broke  down  at  Charley  River,  eighty  miles  out,  and 
in  consequence  was  overtaken.  With  150  niil(.\s  still  ahead 
of  them,  Miller  had  the  following  supply  of  food:  2^  lbs. 
German  sausage,  6  lbs.  bacon,  6  lbs.  pilot -bread,  10  lbs. 
beans,  and  they  bought  6  lbs.  of  moose  meat  at  Charley 
River.  Exchanging  their  sleds,  Thayer  took  them  in 
charge  and  brought  them  on  to  Dawson,  Miber  is  ad- 
vising people  about  this  country,  using  the  prestige  of  his 
name  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  poetry.  He  is  not  fitted 
to  advise  wiio  came  into  this  ill-provided  country  without 
an  outfit,  and  who  has  been  fiom  the  start,  and  is  now, 
dependent  wholly  on  the  bounty  and  foresight  of  others. 
Poetry  is  out  of  place  here  in  winter,  unless  the  dreams  of 
the  dreamer  can  thaw  the  frozen  mercury  or  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  Yukon  appetite. 

On  the  16th  of  February  A.  E.  Carr,  otherwise  known 
as  Jack  Carr,  arrived  witli  the  mails,  having  made  the 
remarkable  journey  of  1700  miles  fiom  St.  Michael,  leav- 
ing there  Thanksgiving  day.  He  has  passed  on  toward 
Dyea.  Tappan  Adkey. 

THE    SHOW. 

"Come  in,  come  in!"  the  Showman  cries; 

And  touts  with  clattering,  fleshless  jaws. 
*'My  panorama  edifies, 

My  portraits  catch  even  Hell's  applause. 
I've  store  of  paintings  praised  Below, 

With  scenes  to  make  Friend  Satan  vain. 
But  none  such  mastery  can  show 

As  these — the  ghastl}^  art  of  Spain. 

"From  burning  homes,  from  screw  and  rack 

See  Jewish  maids  and  graybeards  flee; 
With  branded  brow  and  livid  back, 

The  pillaged  Moors  attain  the  sea. 
And,  pray,  admire  these  dungeons  grim, 

That  stake,  those  robes  with  tongues  of  flame! 
They  wrought  their  work  as  serving  Him 

A  Torquemada  dared  to  name. 

"Roll  on,  my  show!     Dark  Alva  here, 

My  apt  lieutenant,  sullen  stands — 
Stranger  to  mercy  as  to  fear — 

Apollyon  of  the  Netherlands. 
And  there,  toward  helpless  England's  shore, 

The  dread  Armada  glides,  ill-starred; 
My  harvest  had  been  thousands  more 

Had  Ireland's  reefs  forgot  their  guard! 

*'Ho,  for  the  New^  AYorld!     Knife  in  hand. 

Their  victims  gasping  at  their  feet, 
See  false  Menendez  and  his  band, 

Their  master-butchery  complete. 
In  tortiu-es  that  a  fiend  might  dread, 

Lo,  shrieking  Incas  gold  upyield. 
And  look!     The  Spanish  Main  runs  red. 

The  Spanish  pirates'  booty -field. 

"Now  note  what  horrors  choice  I  have; 

The  Eastern  Indies'  story  rare. 
The  blazing  hut,  the  ravished  slave 

Define  the  Spaniard's  fostering  care. 
And,  next,  baptized  with  sister-name, 

The  Western  Isles  present  their  ring, 
By  Spanish  crime,  for  Spanish  shame, 

A  record  filled  to  festering! 

"And  last,  I  show  thee,  blackened  jewel, 

Of  all  the  Antilles  carcanet! 
What!     Didst  thou  fanc}"  Time's  long  school 

Could  make  the  Spaniard  human  yet? 
Scourged— prostrate — with  thy  strangled  cry, 

I,  Death,  have  seemed  thy  friend — of  all! 
Despair  not!     In  the  darkening  sky 

Justice  and  vengeance  wait  to  fall!" 

E.  iRENiEus  Stevenson. 
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Solvent  Power  of 

Buffalo 

LiTHiA  Water 

Nature's  Antidote  to  Uric  Acid  Poisoning 

Dp.  C.  H.  Davis,  of  Meriden,  Conn.^  reports  in  *^New  England  Medical 
Monthly.'' 

**Mr.  R.  ly.  Roys,  of  this  city,  consulted  me  about  two  years  ago 
for  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for 
years.     On  my  suggestion  |j.  ^  .    ,_^- .l^^—j^    as  he 

he  commenced  the  use  of  Dll*r/tLvF  bl  I  ni/t  llfil  Eill  was  very 
much  opposed  to  operative  interference.  After  using  the  Water  for 
a  short  time,  disintegration  to  a  certain  extent  took  place  and  large 
quantities  of  stone  were  passed.  For  several  days  in  succession 
he  passed  as  much  as  a  teaspoonful  of  the  debris,  and  at  intervals 
for  a  considerable  period  he  passed  large  quantities,  and  under  the 
continued  use  of  tlxC  Water  there  was  a  constant  passage  of  Calculi 
until  he  was  entirely  relieved." 
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'm 
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m 
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*<The  photograpli  Iiereivltli  la  a  correct  representation   and  exact   size   of  some 

of  tlie  largest  specimens  of  calculi  discharged  by  Mr.  Roys.     A  cliem- 

Ical    and    microscopical     analysis     slto'wed     tliat     tliey     are 

URIC   ACIO  witli  a  trace  of  tlie  Oxalate   of  liime." 

Possessing  the  power  to  disintegrate  and  eliminate  Uric  Acid  in 
the  form  of  Calculi,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  equally  potent 
as  a  preventive  of  the  accumulation  of  Uric  Acid  or  its  Salts  in  the 
system,  constituting  it  both  a  powerful  remedy  for  and  preventive  of 
all  Uric  Acid  Poisoning,  embracing  Gout,  Lithsemia,  Rheumatism, 
Calculi,  Bright's  Disease,  Herpetiform  Neuralgic  Affections, 
Nervous  Depression,  Nervous  Irritability,  some  forms  of  Dyspepsia 
and  Asthma,  Eczemas  and  undef  inable  ills  without  end.  Pimples, 
Blotches  and  other  facial  eruptions  due  to  excess  of  Uric  Acid  are 
not  only  removed  by  this  Water,  but  it  imparts  a  smoothness  and 
softness  to  the  skin,  and  a  clearness  to  the  complexion  not  to  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  cosmetics  of  the  shops. 

Buffalo  liTHiAWATER 

is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.     Pamphlets  on  application. 
PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  Oct.  1st* 


Have  You  Read— 

Memories  of  a  Rear=Admiral 

Who  has  Served  for  More  than  Half  a  Cen- 
tury in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.     By 
S.  R.  Franklin,  Rear-AdmiraF  U.  S.  Navy 
(Retired).     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  ^3  00. 

Collections  and  Recollections 

By  One  Who  Has  Kept  a  Diary.  With 
One  Illustration.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, ^2  ^o. 

Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska 
to  Bering  Straits 

By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
'^A  Ride  to  India,"  etc.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  ^2  ^o. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS,    Publishers 

^•'«C^»«?^»<^^ivC;;^?v%^iv»^i\>»^iv»^i'S>.^i«*^i'«^^?i^ '/^  ^is>  •^jv^  ^i"?*  ^»^  «^i'S*  ^it*  •*•*»  'S'fv*  ««?i*»  -vrt»  ^ylt*  < 


m^/%^%/^%^^ 


WONDERFUL  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  i 

Have  8  to  10  times  the  power  of  ^ 
the  best  of  the  old-style  field  and  - 
opera  glasses. 


^2  Actual  Size. 

Prices  Range  From  $44.50  to  $72.50. 

$0.P.G0ERZ,52UnionSq.(East),N.Y.Gity 


Pocket  size — invaluable  for  Army  and  Navy, 
War  Correspondents,  Race  Meets,  Regattas^ 
Travel,  and  the  Theatre. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  For  sale  by  lead- 
\\\\r  jewelers  and  opticians  throughout  the  United 
States.      Among  them  : 

A'eiu  i'<7r/fe— Theodore  B.  Starr,  F.  G.  Schmidt. 
Brookly7i—].  B.  Hoecker,  312  Fulton  St. 
Chicago — C.  D.  Peacock.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  Hyman,  Berg 

&  Co.,  N.  Watzy,  H.  Borsch. 
Philadelphia—Qneeu  Si  Co.,  Bonschur  &  Holmes. 
IVashingtott — Franklin  &   Co.,  Moore  &   Lediag,  D.  N. 

Walford. 
Boston— V'\n\i\\:in\  &  Smith. 
St.  Louts— A.  S.  Aloe  Co.,  Erker  Bros. 
Sa^i  Francisco — Hirsch  &  Kayser. 


J 


3financial 


I     ^^^^M^  Bills  of  Exchange  bought 

■■iwlliWiS  and  sold.    Cable  Transfers 

-^^  to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 

%3 1  Commercial  and  Travellers' 

^%              ij^  Letters  of  Credit.     Collec- 

V/lCCIlia  tionsmade. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

XTravelers' 
Xettecs  of  Cuebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED    BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  K.  C. 


^1^ 

% 


1^ 


Scientific  Jltnerican 
JTrttiy  and  Coast  Defence 
Supplement 

This  publication  is  intended  to  extend  and  am- 
plify the  work  of  the  recent  "  Scientific  Amer- 
ican Navy  Supplement,"  and  contains  over  100 
large  and  first-class  engravings,  showing  among 
other  subjects  : 

Disappearing  Guns,  Machine  Guns,  Armor, 
Rapid-Fire  Guns,      Projectiles,  Mortars, 

Submarine  Mines,  Dynamite  Guns,  Etc* 

Price  by  3Iailf  25  Cents, 

A  magnificent  double- page  sxipplement  of  our 
largest  battle-ship,  the  "Iowa,"  also  accom- 
panies this  issue,  which  is  in  every  way  up  to 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  "  Navy  "  Sup- 
plement, and  the  two  publications  include  the 
most  complete,  reliable,  and  up-to-date  infor- 
mation regarding  our  Navy  and  Coast  Defence 
that  has  yet  been  published  in  periodical  form. 
A  copy  of  the  "  N^avy "  and  the  "  Army  and 
Coast  Defence"  Supplements  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  address, 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
36J  Broadway,  New  York* 


c&a^' 


■CYCLES 


Strictly  up  to  date.     Every  practical 
modern  idea  used  in  its  construction. 

narrow  Creaa.  Carge  Cubing. 
«  Carge  Balls  and  BeaHngs.  * 

Detachnble  cranks,  patent  barrel  hubs,  re- 
quiring but  one  olHiig  a  Heasoii ;  ball  holders 
in  all  bearings  that  are  absolutely  dust  proof. 
V  Adjustable  handle  bars  ;  guaranteed  in  every 
particular  by  an  old  house  of  establisned  rep- 
utation. ,,ij,n„„„. PRICE    $50. 

GOTHAMS,  $25.  DUANES,  $35. 

Scbcverling,  Daly  $ 

320   BROADWAY, 


PANES,  $35.    I 

$6ale$,   \ 


The 
Exhilarating 
Mountain 
Air 

of  the  "  Rockies"  is  a  buoy- 
ant promise  of  health  and 
pleasure. — It  is  a  new  kind 
of  air — you'll  enjoy  it.  The 
delightful  summer  resorts 
— Denver  —  Manitou  —  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  the  ' '  Moun- 
tain Locked  Inns"  charm 
everyone.  The  most  popular 
train  between  the  East  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is 

The  COLORADO  SPECIAL 

ONE  NIGHT  TO  DENVER 

Via  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern  Line. 

Leaves  Chicago  lo  A.  M.  daily,  Stop- 
overs allowed  at  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition.  Low  rate  tourist  tickets 
and  detailed  information  at  all  ticket 
offices. 

Chicago  &  North-WesternRy. 

The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  North- 
west of  Chicago. 

Principal   Agencies: 


NEW  YORK. 
.  Broadway. 


I50ST0N. 
3G8  Washington  St 


CHICAfiO. 
212  Clark  Si. 


GETTYSBURG  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Persoiially-Coiidiicted  Tour  via  Peiiii- 
sylvaiiia   Kailroad. 

On  Saturday,  July  i6,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  will  run  a  special  three-day  tour 
to  Gettysburg,  the  Mecca  of  American  patri- 
otism. Leave  New  York  8.50  A.M. ;  Trenton, 
10.58  A.M.;  Philadelphia,  12.20  P.M.  Round- 
trip  rate,  including  two  days'  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  carriage  drive  over  the  battle-field — 
all  necessary  expenses — $13.50  from  New  York, 
$12.50  from  Trenton,  $10.00  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 
A  tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will  accompany 
the  party,  and  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  the  cele- 
brated guide,  will  describe  the  battle  at  the 
High-Water  Mark,  "  Bloody  Angle." 


CHEW  1 

Beeman'si 


:f 


The 
Original 


Pepsin  I 

? 

Gum  I 


Cures  Indigfestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  I 

i  T 


rTnaiauNTERNS  wanted  \Vxmm 

UiLUUDHARBACH  &C0.809  Filb«rtStPhila.Pai 
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"I'll  just  put  a  corkin'  old  cliargc  into 
grandpop'.s  old  flintlock,  and  have  it  all 
ready  lor  a  salute  Fourth  o'  Julv  mornin'." 


"My  old  musket  hain't  ben  fired  fer  nigh 
on  twenty  year.  Til  put  iji  a  double  charge, 
and  show  the  boys  that  their  granddad's 
patriotic  blood  ris(;s  early." 


■nj.}/lj:L 


>  /  /  z;^  ^^     ^ 


"^■^  -      -r-^r-*' 


3. 
"  (ruess  this  '11  wake  'em  up  sonie.^ 


4. 

It  did ! 


A  PATRIOTIC   AWAKENING. 


r 

♦  "  Contains  as  much  flesh-form 
Z  ing  matter  as  beef.''  ^ 


"  "Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  tor  purify  and  honest 
worth  is  uneqmked.'" 
—  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouma 


TRADE-MARK. 

Costs  Less  T ban  0]\'E  <  i:\'r  :»  4'ui». 

Our  TrsKle- Mark  <»ii  K%fry  I'sioksige. 

I  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

A  l>ORCHESTER,  MASS.  ^ 

♦»»♦»♦♦♦#»♦♦#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦» 


Nathan  B,  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED    1813. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  Cieneral  FJankin^  I>usine.ss,  includinii:  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  .Stocks,  Bonds,  and  (h-.i'ii,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds. 

Books  containin.sr  Four -Year  Ran^e  of  I*rices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  IIl'N- 
DRED  AND  TWENTY  -  FOUR  TIIOUSAXI) 
DOEEARS  is  held  as  a  (Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having^  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Summer  IResorts 

LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Opens  June  *^5.  Write  for  booklet. 

WARREN    LELAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


HAIRi 

IS  THE 

MODERN  Filling 

.      FOR. 

PLEASURES  OF  CAMPING 
may  be  increased  many  f olcl 
by  usin^  ^^ PERFECTION" 
Air  Mattresses  and  Cushions, 
the  most  comfortable  made* 
Waterproof  —Light— Convenient. 
Yachtsmen    should    investigfate* 

Set! d  for  illitstrotcd  catalogue. 

MECHANICAL    FABRIC    CO., 

Air-Goods  Department,   Pfovidence,  R*  !♦  , 


Joseph    Ciliott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE   MOST   PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


Hosiery. 

riaiii  and   Fancy  Lisle-Thread,  Silk,  and 
Cashmere    Hose    and    Half- Hose. 

Summer   Underwear. 

Cartwright  &  Warner's 

Celebrated    Underwear 

for  Children,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 

NEW  YORK. 


//  EARL  &L WILSON'S 

r  l-irsiEIM 

^<C0LLARS8tCUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


NOTE. —Safety  from  alummed 
food  lies  in  buying  only  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  which  is  a  pure 
cream  =  of  =  tartar  baking  powder 
and  the  best  that  can  be  had. 


ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


There  is  a  Wealth 


of  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  bouillon  made  of 


J^moti^ 


Extract  Of  BEEF 

Tt  is  easily  prepared— boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt  are  the  only   other 
mgredients.    Our  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,"  mailed  free. 
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New  Fiction  Jor  Summer  Reading 

SILENCE,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Mar\^  E.  Wilkins.     i6mo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  $i   25. 

Miss  Wilkins,  better  than  any  other  of  our  story-tellers,  has  penetrated  the  character 
of  New  England  people.  She  knows  the  enerL,^',  the  directness,  the  reserve,  the  reticence, 
and  the  fire  beneath  the  ice,  which  are  peculiar  to  men  and  women  who  have  lived  away 
from  great  cities. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PLAY.  A  xNovel.  By  W.  I).  Howells.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  (Uniform  with'  the .  Library  Edition  of  W.  D. 
Howells's  Novels.; 

Mr.  Howells's  jirogresbin  the  field  of  American  fiction  has  been  so  uniform,  so  con- 
sistent, so  steadily  upward, .that  to.-day.the  announcement  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  literary  event. 

GHOSTS  I  HAVE  MET,  and  Some  Others.  l]y  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  With  Illustrations  by  Newell,  Frost,  and  Rk:hari:)S.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

In  "  The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat,"  and  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Bangs  ventured  into 
the  world  of  sjnrits,  and  showed  that  humor  reigns  sujireme  beyond  as  well  as  this  side 
the  Styx.  In  "(diosts  I  Have' Met "  the  world  of  spirits  comes  to  Mr.  liangs,  and  he 
sets  forth  his  impressions  of  its  inhabitants. 

SENORITA    MONTENAR.     A   Novel.     By  Archer  P.  Crouch.     Post 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1    25. 

Comes  with  the  fine  tang  of  powder  and  the  heartening  clatter  of  cutlasses.  .  .  .  Splen- 
did victories  at  sea  and  land  over  superior  Sjianish  forces  follow  each  other  with  a  whirl 
that  is  good  enough  to  take  the  reader  out  of  the  ruts  of  commonplace,  and  make  him 
.  realize  the  color  and  the  romance  of  those  old  days.— AVti'  York  Fn'ss. 

SPUN  =  YARN.     Sea    Stories.     By    Morgan    Robertson.     Illustrated. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1   25. 

Short  stories  that  are  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  terse  enough  to  attract  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention.  Astonishing  in  plot,  vivid  and  simple  and  direct  in  style. — A^'cw  York 
/'ress. 

THE  RED=BR1DQE  NEIGHBORHOOD.  A  Novel.  By  Maria  Louise 
Pool.  Illustrated  by  Clifford  Carleton.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1   50. 

Such  stirring  incident  and  such  clever  delineation  of  character  as  place  Miss  Pool 
indisputably  in  the  highest  field  of  American  characteristic  fictionists.  — (l7//tY?'''y  Times' 
Herald. 

DREAMERS   OF   THE   GHETTO.     By  I.  Zangwill.     Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  %\   50. 

As  a  study  of  the  race  the  book  is  a  noble  contribution  to  literature  ;  as  a  mere  col- 
lection <)f  interesting  stories  it  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  intensity,  tenderness,  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. — AVrt'  York   World. 
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AFTER    CERVERAS    DEFEAT-CAPTAIN    PHILIP    GIVES    THANKS    ON    THE    DECK    OF    THE  "TEXAS." 

DliAWN   BY   T.   DE   TnUI.STRUP. 

'I  waat  to  make  public  acknowledgment- here  that  T  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,     I  want  all  yon  officers  and  men  to  lift  your  hats,  and  from  your 

hearts  otier  silent  thanks  to  the  Alniiglity." 
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IVds  Paper  will  be  the  bent  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
icith  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  ^yar  of  ISGl.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  tdll  follow  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
notable  Events  in  Washin{/to?i  and  elsewJiere  will  be  accn- 
rately  portrayed. 

ARTISTS.  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CARLTON    T.   CHAPMAN. 
RUFUS    F.   ZOGBAUM. 
FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 
T.   1)E    THITLSTRUP 
W.   A.   ROGERS 
CLYDE    D.  V.    HUNT. 


JOHN    FOX.  J II. 
FRANK    D.  MILLET. 
JOHN    B\    HASS. 
O.    K.   DAVIS. 
HAROLD    INLARTIN, 
And  Otiiickb. 


Mr.  Fox  and  IVIr.  IIemington  are  now  with  General 
SiiAFTEii's  Army,  Messrs.  jMillet,  Bass,  aral  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Hunt  is  with  the  Cubans, 
and  Mr.  Martin  at  St.  Thomas. 

"'Ragged  Lady,"  by  Wii;liam  Dean  Howells,  a  story 
of  New  England  character  and  life,  was  begun  in  the  num- 
ber of  liAKrEu's  Bazar  issued  on  July  2,  and  will  be 
continued  during  the  year.  Mr.  IIowells  has  written  no- 
thing more  idyllic,  nothing  more  distinctly  American,  than 
"  liagged  Lady."  Tlie  lieroine  is  original  and  'piquant, 
and  the  )u>vel  leads  up  to  a  dramatic  climax.  The  story  is 
illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 


ON  the  6th  of  June  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
v^^riling"  from  Tampa,  denounced  as  untrue 
certain  statements  concerning"  Genei'al  SHx^fter's 
proposed  expedition  to  Cuba,  tlien  in  course  of 
preparation,  written  by  Mr.  PoULTNEY"  BiGELOW, 
and  published  in  the  Weekly.  Mr.  Bigelow  had 
slated  that  the  army  was  unprepared  for  the  move- 
ment, that  it  had  neither  the  proper  clothing  nor 
the  proper  food,  and  he  warned  the  country  against 
,  the  mistake  that  was  being  made  by  those  in  au- 
thority. Mr.  Bigelow  wrote  his  article  at  a  time 
wlien  the  expedition  might  have  been  delayed,  and 
for  making  these  revelations  Mr.  Davis  denounced 
Mi\  Bigelow  as  a  traitor.  Now  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  writing  from  "the 
trenches  at  San  Juan,  Cuba,"  under  date  of  July  3, 
that  Mr.  BiGELOw's  statements  have  been  verified 
by  facts;  that  the  soldiers  at  the  front  are  actual- 
ly sutt'ering  from  lack  of  proper  clothing;  that, 
soaked  with  tropical  rains  and  blistered  by  a 
tropical  sun,  they  have  been  without  sufficient 
food;  that  ''some  of  them  have  been  without  food 
for  forty-eight  hours,"  and  that  "  when  food  did 
come,  it  was  hardtack  and  coffee";  that  "the 
army  needs  artillery.  It  needs  some  one  in  com- 
mand who  is  well,  strong,  and  able  to  stand 
hardships  of  a  campaign,  and  it  needs  mules  for 
transport."  He  adds,  therein  confirming  Mr. 
BiGELOW's  declarations  which  he  had  denounced 
a  month  befoi*e,  "Truthfully,  the  expedition  was 
prepared  in  ignorance  and  conducted  in  a  series 
of  blunders."  He  says,  moreover,  that  the  "com- 
manding general  has  not  yet  been  within  two 
miles  of  the  scene  of  operation."  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  writing  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  a  re  -  enforced  ene- 
my, he  declares  that  "  the  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly grave,"  and  informs  the  enemy  that  if 
they  will  make  a  sortie,  our  troops  must  retreat. 
Either  knowledge  or  honesty  has  come  too  late 
to  Mr.  Davis ;  while  asto  "  treason,"  which  of  these 
two  men  is  guilty  of  the  sort  that — to  use  Mr. 
Davis's  own  words — "  should  be  pointed  out  quick- 
ly and  nailed  up  high  as  a  warning,"  Mr.  Bigelow, 
who  warned  the  country  against  its  unprepared- 
ness  for  the  undertaking,  or  Mr.  Davis,  who  be- 
trays it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  while  his 
shells  are  sowing  death  among  our  troops? 

Ex-Senator  Edmunds's  address  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  Fourth  was  a  timely  reminder,  by  one  of 
our  ablest  statesmen,  that  the  idea  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion, now^  adopted  as  a  rule  of  political  action  in 
certain  quarters,  should  be  discouraged  as  danger- 
ous to  the  re{)ublic.  We  need  telling  illustrations 
of  the  fact  that  opinions  should  be  weighed  as  well 
as  counted,  particulai'ly  at  the  critical  time  of  a 
departure  from  established  public  policy.  By  the 
noisy  school  of  aggression  conservative  declara- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  called  sentimental  and 
antiquated,  but  they  command  the  assent  of  the 
best  public  opinion  of  the  country.  The  taking 
over  of  new  territory,  whose  people  can  never  be 
incorporated  in  the  Union,  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  mission  of  our  system  of  government. 
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Governor  Black  and  his  Republican  friends 
in  the  State  are  expecting  to  give  to  New  York 
some  new  election  machinery.  The  present  bi- 
partisan police  board  of  the  city  was  established 
through  a  deal  between  Tammany  and  the  Repub- 
lican machine  under  Platt,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing Platt  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  police  force 
of  the  metropolis,  while,  in  return,  Tammany  was 
to  have  Republican  aid  in  securing  legislation  which 
it  needed  for  its  own  corrupt  purposes.  In  making 
the  bipartisan  police  commission,  the  pretence  was 
that  the  police  boai'd  had  control  of  the  election 
machinery,  and  that  both  parties  should  therefore 
be  equally  represented  upon  it.  The  deal  between 
Platt  and  Croker  having  been  disru])ted  by  Gov- 
ernor Black,  the  latter  now  discovers  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Police  Commissioners  should 
constitute  a  board  of  elections,  and  therefore  he 
favors  the  separation  of  the  two  functions  by  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  elections-  the  real  rea- 
son probably  being  that  with  the  police  commis- 
sion composed  as  it  is  to-day  the  election  machinery 
of  the  city  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governors  enemies,  Platt  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  defeat  him  for  renomination,  or,  if  he 
should  be  renominated,  to  prevent  his  election.  A 
pure  election  machinery  is  something  for  which  all 
decent  citizens  hope,  but  it  cannot  be  established 
by  a  bipartisan  system.  Bipartisanship  means  trad- 
ing, and  nothing  else. 

Several  Republican  State  conventions  in  the 
West  have  pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard.  After  years  of  hesitation  and  of  palter- 
ing with  this  important  issue,  the  Republican  party 
seems  to  be  coming  out  on  the  right  side.  The 
coquetry  of  the  ])oliticians  has  made  the  silver 
cause  strong  enough  to  capture  the  Democratic 
party,  just  as  Republican  dallying  witli  the  green- 
back question  gave  the  fiat-money  men  so  strong  a 
hold  on  that  political  rag-bag.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  the  money 
question  is  concerned,  to  accept  the  cast-olf  cloth- 
ing of  the  Republican  party  after  the  latter  has 
outgi'own  it.  Not  only  lias  Oregon  pronounced 
for  the  gold  standard,  but  the  Republicans  of  the 
Fii'st  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  have  follow- 
ed, declai'ing  themselves  "  in  favor  of  the  present 
monetary  standard  of  gold,  the  standard  of  the 
commercial  world,"  and  demanding '"  such  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  will 
secure  the  enactment  of  this  much-needed  law." 
The  Minnesota  Republicans  say  that  they  believe 
"that  the  national  honor  and  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  require  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  gold  standard."  Ohio  Re- 
publicans also  have  spoken  in  favor  of  gold,  and  the 
Republican  party  seems  therefore  to  be  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  sound  money.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  Republican  majority  had  passed  the  bill 
they  would  have  obeyed  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  would  therefore  have  assured  the 
return  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  next  House. 

The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  by  the  ])assage  of  the  Newlands  resolu- 
tion, and  Hawaii  is  now^  a  part  of  this  country. 
Now  that  the  islands  are  ours,  we  trust  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  will  set  itself 
seriously  to  the  task  of  carrying  on  their  govei'u- 
ment,  and  that  it  will  be  many  years,  and  only 
after  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands,  before  any  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  their  admission  to  Statehood.  At  present 
the  resolutions  make  the  President  an  autocrat,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  This  condition  should 
not  exist  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  for  it  is  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  character  of  our  government 
and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  That  we  shall 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  of  these  islands 
wisely  in  the  end  we  Ijave  no  doubt,  because  we 
have  faith  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
American  people.  But  in  the  mean  time  their 
possession  will  greatly  complicate  our  existing  dif- 
ficulties, and  will  add  others.  It  will  naturally 
promote  a  desire  for  further  extension,  and  further 
extension  will  bring  its  attendant  responsibilities. 
Even  now  with  Hawaii  we  must  consider  seriously 
the  relations  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
bi'anches  of  the  government,  and  if  possible  we 
must  greatly  strengthen  the  former.  We  cannot 
rule  Hawaii  well  under  the  system  which  has  made 
our  prepai-ations  for  war  so  arduous  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  arm  that  reaches  out  to  enfold  dis- 
tant islands  of  the  ocean  ought  to  be  a  stronger 
one  than  we  possess,  or  than  the  founders  of  our 
government  had  in  contemplation. 

M.  Marc  Landry,  the  naval  expert  of  tlie  Paris 
Figaro,  is  probably  still  alive,  although  he  has 
not  been  heard  from  very  recently.  If  he  is,  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  must 
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have  convinced  him  that  he  is  unfitted,  either  by 
reason  of  his  prejudices  or  by  his  ignorance,  to 
criticise  the  American  navy.  One  thing  this  war 
has  demonstrated,  and  that  is  that  our  navy,  so 
far  as  its  size  permits,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
fighting-machines  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
has  dealt  its  blows  with  a  vigor,  a  thoroughness, 
and  an  assurance  that  are  the  result  only  of  suffi- 
cient preparation  and  perfect  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  The  individual  American  sailor  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  individual  xAmerican 
soldier.  He  is  no  rnoi'e  intelligent,  he  is  no  more 
courageous,  he  is  no  more  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
than  the  other.  But  he  is  not  ham])ered  so  much 
as  the  other  by  conditions  and  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  The  navy  is  more  com- 
pletely under  the  command  of  naval  officers  than 
the  army  is  under  the  command  of  soldiers.  What 
tije  navy  has  done  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  officers  and  its  men,  but  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  freedom  from  too  much  political 
interfei^ence.  Taking  the  army  and  navy  together, 
and  looking  at  what  they  do  as  soldiers  and  sailors, 
divorced  entirely  from  all  questions  that  arise  from 
political  interference  or  civilian  control,  these  two 
services  have  in  recent  weeks  given  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  value  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions as  they  go  to  the  making  of  individual 
character.  The  American  soldier  and  sailor,  self- 
respecting  and  self-reliant  and  intelligent  as  they 
are,  are  the  outcome  of  our  institutions. 

Although  it  is  a  subject  which  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  mention,  because  of  th.e  fact  that  one  is 
likely  to  be  misundei-stood,  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  our  military  and  naval  heroes  is  a  matter 
of  so  mudi  importance  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
avoided.  Every  honor  should  be  paid  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  the  field  who  are  making  heroic 
efforts,  efforts  which  we  and  tliose  who  are  to  come 
after  us  will  always  recall  with  pride.  By  all  means, 
the  officers  who  perform  exceptional  service  should 
receive  adequatepromotion,and  the  men  underthem 
ample  rewai'd.  But  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
among  our  politicians  and  tiieir  friends  of  the  dail}^ 
press  to  go  into  hysterics,  and  to  act  as  if  each  in- 
stance of  duty  performed  is  something  to  call 
forth  a  response  consistent  only  with  the  theory 
that  the  performance  of  duty  in  this  country  is 
surpi'ising.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
keenly  resent  this  hysterical  adulation.  They  are 
trained  to  believe  that  all  that  they  are  and  all 
that  they  have  belong  to  their  country.  They  are 
men  of  great  intelligence  and  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. They  make  up  the  only  body  of  public  sei-- 
vants  that  we  have  who  are  entirely  and  unsel- 
fishly devoted  to  the  government.  It  is  therefore 
humiliating  to  them  to  receive  excessive  rewards 
for  the  })erformance  of  duty.  They  eai-n  their 
professional  honors,  and,  like  all  men  who  de- 
serve them,  they  expect  their  proper  rewards,  but 
they  do  not  want  frenzied  adulation.  A  case  in 
point  is  General  Wheeler's  recent  order  con- 
cerning the  action  at  La  Guasima.  Every  officer 
that  the  general  saw  was  recommended  to  the 
government,  and  commanding  officers  w^ere  called 
upon  to  make  further  recommendations  for  deeds 
that  were  performed  out  of  the  general's  vision. 
This  wholesale  adulation  humiliates  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  and  takes  away  the  pleasure 
of  exceptional  honor  when  it  is  won.  Anoth- 
er instance  is  the  hasty  resolutions  giving  the 
tlianks  of  Congress  to  Commodoi-e  Schley  for 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet.  Commodore 
Schley  deserves  the  praise  due  to  a  brave  and 
skilful  man  who  has  performed  his  duty;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  should  receive  an  honor  in 
the  giving  of  which  Congress  would  insult  Admii-ai 
Sampson,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  who,  had 
he  been  present,  would  hav^e  done  precisely  what 
every  other  officer  in  the  fieet  did,  and  to  whose 
preparations  and  watchful  care  was  largely  due 
the  readiness  of  the  fleet  to  intercept  the  Spaniards. 
No  soldier  or  sailor  will  diff'er  fi-oin  us  Avhen  we 
say  that  justice  is  much  more  gratifying  to  him 
than  adulation. 

The  achievements  of  the  American  army  in 
Cuba  are  of  the  most  glorious  character.  They 
illustrate  the  courage,  endurance,  and  loyalty  of  the 
American  soldier,  whether  he  be  regular  or  volun- 
teer, and  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  regu- 
lar officei's.  Every  American  must  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  by  reason  of  these  achievements.  Tlie  mere 
thought  of  the  victory  which  was  gained  over  the 
Spaniards  is  stimulating  alone,  but  when  we  con- 
sider all  that  our  soldiers  gained,  all  tlie  sacrifices 
that  they  made,  all  the  hardships  that  they  en- 
dured, we  not  only  feel  proud  of  their  success, 
but  are  struck  with  wonder  by  the  exhibition  of 
rare  qualities  which  was  called  forth  by  strenu- 
ous   conditions.       It    was    the    work    of   the    reg- 
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ular  army  of  the  United  States,  assisted  most 
valiantly  by  the  "Rough  Riders,"  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  vol- 
unteers. We  know  now  the  stuff  of  which  these 
men  are  made.  They  went  to  Cuba  ill  prepared 
for  such  conditions  as  they  encountered  and  such 
battles  as  they  have  fought.  There  were  less  than 
half  as  many  of  them  as  there  should  have  been. 
They  were  practically  without  cavalry,  because  the 
government  did  not  send  enough  horses.  The 
force  of  artillery  was  not  one -tenth  of  what  it 
should  have  been.  The  means  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  food  were  so  inadequate  that  correspondents 
tell  us  that  all  the  time  the  men  were  on  half  ra- 
tions, and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  engaged  in 
hard  fighting  after  a  fast  of  thirty -six  hours. 
They  were  not  proi)erly  clad,  and  their  heavy  uni- 
forms became  so  much  of  an  encumbrance  that 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  them  and  their  blankets 
away.  So  inadequately  fitted  out  was  this  expe- 
dition that  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height  the 
rough  patluvays  over  which  the  volunteers  had 
made  their  way  to  the  front  were  choked  with  the 
wounded  going  to  the  rear  to  find  surgeons,  some 
of  them  being  obliged  to  walk  twelve  miles  before 
reaching  the  needed  medical  assistance.  They 
fought  in  an  unknown  country,  amid  strange 
surroundings,  tortured  by  tropical  insects  and 
tropical  vegetation,  soaked  by  tropical  rains,  and 
breathing  pestilential  air  while  they  slept.  Op- 
posed to  them  was  an  excellent  body  of  Spanish 
infantry,  well  intrenched,  and  flghting  with  des- 
peration. Although  this  is  the  richest  and,  in 
reputation  at  least,  the  most  progressive  country 
of  the  w^orld,  the  soldiers  of  the  effete  monarchy 
used  smokeless  pow^der,  while  our  men  were  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  old-fashioned  explosive,  the 
smoke  of  which  clearly  revealed  their  position  to 
the  enemy,  and  made  them  an  excellent  target. 
As  has  been  said  by  the  New  York  Sun,  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  war  our  men  should  have  given 
up  as  defeated,  but  they  are  American  citizens  and 
American  soldiers,  and  they  did  not  succumb  to 
the  strenuous  adverse  conditions.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  arms. 
They  have  added  new  glory  to  the  American  name. 
They  have  met  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  stood  in  their  way,  some  of  which  were  not 
due  to  the  enemy.  But  of  that  there  will  be  time 
and  occasion  to  speak  later  on.  The  country  is 
now  content  to  enjoy  to  the  full  this  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  American  manhood. 


A    SUGGESTIVE    INCIDENT. 

ri^HERE  are  many  complications  to  be  antici- 
J_  pated  so  long  as  we  hold  the  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila, and  these  complications  will  become  more 
numerous  and  more  acute  after  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Merritt  have  made  good  our  claim 
to  the  Philippines.  The  most  important  question 
that  can  arise  from  our  defeat  of  Spain  and  our 
capture  of  the  islands  is  as  to  their  disposition. 
When  this  question  comes  into  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical politics  the  discussion  of  it  will  probably  be 
long,  and  it  may  seriously  affect  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  In  the  mean 
time  we  ought  to  be  preparing  ourselves  for  its  so- 
lution, and  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  definitely 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  for  tlie  future — 
whether  we  are  to  expand  by  assuming  a  dictator- 
ship over  tropical  territory  which,  if  the  history  of 
colonial  powers  is  of  any  value  by  way  of  prece- 
dent, we  will  never  colonize,  or  whether  we  are  to 
remain  content  with  our  vast  possessions,  which 
already  present  to  our  politicians  problems  which 
they  have  not  solved  nor  even  intelligently  ap- 
proached. While  it  is  true  that  some  newspa- 
per writers,  both  American  and  English,  and  some 
military  publicists  have  settled  this  question  for 
the  American  people,  and  have  already  announced 
that  the  result  of  our  war  with  Spain  is  to  be 
aggrandizement,  it  is  clear  to  any  one  who  know^s 
this  country  and  its  people  that  these  prophets  are 
unwise,  because  there  is  generally  a  vast  differ- 
ence betw^een  what  our  people  say  in  their  excite- 
ment and  what  they  do  in  their  calm  and  calcu- 
lating moments.  The  general  recognition  of  this 
difference,  and  the  practical  wisdom,  therefore,  of 
accomplishing  a  great  political  change  by  a  coup, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  have  been  recently  illus- 
trated by  the  advocates  of  Hawaiian  annexation, 
whose  fear  of  an  adverse  verdict  by  the  people 
prevented  them  from  inserting  an  annexation 
plank  in  their  party  platforms,  and  inspired  them 
to  attempt  a  snap-judu'ment  against  the  people  by 
way  of  a  joint  resolution,  which  would  probably 
be  declared  unconstitutional  if  it  should  ever  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  debate  that  is  sure  to  follow  the 
war,  and   iu  view  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion 


now  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  adoption  of 
the  imperial  scheme,  every  fact  and  incident  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  should  be  carefully  consider- 
ed. If  this  were  a  European  question,  if  England, 
France,  or  Russia  w^ere  fronting  a  problem  akin  to 
that  which  is  looming  up  before  us,  the  statesmen 
of  the  interested  power  would  not  be  worthy  of 
their  posts  if  they  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
turning  the  experiences  of  the  present  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  future.  We  Americans,  especially  in 
answering  so  fundamental  a  question  as  this,  are 
all  statesmen,  for  we  must  settle  the  national  pol- 
icy at  the  polls,  and  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
consider  carefully  every  fact  that  bears  upon  this 
issue  of  a  future  which  every  step  in  the  war  is 
bringing  nearer.  Public  and  general  discussion  of 
this  question  becomes  all  the  more  important  in 
view^  of  the  character  of  the  politicians  who  now 
control  the  Senate,  which  exercises,  conjointly  with 
the  President,  the  treaty-making  power.  As  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  distinctly  better 
equipped  than  the  Senate,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  for  dealing  wisely  and  honorably  with 
questions  affecting  the  direction  of  the  national 
forces  and  energies  and  the  character  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  The  House  represents  the  pop- 
ular will  and  the  popular  conscience,  while  the 
Senate  stands  for  the  abasement  of  our  politics;  for 
Senatorships  have  always  been  the  prizes  of  party 
leadership,  and  party  leadership  of  the  kind  under 
which  the  nation  now  suffers  naturally  produces 
the  Senators  of  to-day.  The  question  of  expansion 
is  to  be  determined  by  such  Senators  as  Quay,  Mur- 
phy, Platt,  Morgan,  and  the  like,  unless  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  the  issue  shall  arouse  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  affect  the  minds  of  such  Sen- 
ators as  Lodge  and  his  kind,  men  who  need  to  be 
with  the  public — in  a  word,  w^ho  have  not  yet  de- 
based themselves  to  the  level  of  absolute  dependence 
on  machinery  and  corruption. 

The  question   of  the  moment  which  bears  upon 
the  overshadowing  problem  of  the  future  is  raised 
by  the  presence  of  an  unduly  large  German  fleet 
at  Manila.      x\nd  while  the  presence  of  these  ships 
is   suggestive   of    the   complications    that   are    be- 
fore  us  rather  than  a  menace  of  immediate  dan- 
ger, its  portent   may  as  well  be  heeded.     Stated 
briefly,  it  is,  if  events   move  as  the  expansionists 
predict,  to  quote  the  London    Spectator^  that  our 
country  "  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  that 
her   external   policy   must    be   radically   modified, 
and  that  she  is  engaged  in  a  war  whicli  may  so 
develop  that  it  will  occupy  years,  create  a  nation- 
al debt,  and  leave  the  United  States  with  a  power- 
ful army  and  the  second  fleet  in  the  world.      This 
is   tlie    vision   of  the   future   which  we   are  called 
upon    to    contemplate,  and    which   the    unfriendly 
conduct  of  Germany  is  making  very  clear.      We 
need  have  no  fear  that  Germany  will  physically 
interfere  with  our  operations  at  Manila.    Although 
there  may  be  much  or  little  sincerity  in  the  friend- 
ly professions  of  the  Emperor,  he  will  not  be  quick 
to  enter  upon    an  unjust  war  w-ith   this  country. 
He  is    too  clever  for  that,  and   has   too  much   at 
stake  in   the   East   to    risk   such  an   encounter  as 
would  follow  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  deprive  us 
of  any  fruits  of  victory  that  would  be  recognized 
as  legitimate  by  military  and  international  law,  a 
conflict  in  which  this  country  would  be  greatly  as- 
sisted   by   German    Americans.       German    insults 
ought  not  to  disturb  us  so  long  as  w^e  are  confident 
that  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain 
we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  Germany  from  doing 
us  any  injustice.      Indeed,  owing  to  the  geograph- 
ical relations  of  tlie   two  countries  and  the  pi-es- 
ent  state  of  the  Germau  navy,  Germany  is  the  first- 
class   European   power    with    which    we  stand    on 
most  nearly  even  terms.     The  prospect  of  a  hos- 
tile encounter,  however,  is  very  remote.      Such  a 
war  as  Germany  might  begin  if  she  were  to  insist 
upon    her  present  attitude,  wliich   is  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  a  bluff,  is  not  in   the  cards  of  the 
Emperors  game.      It  is  true  that  her  fleet  at  Ma- 
nila is  too  large  to  be  explained  by  the  professed 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  German  citizens 
in   the  Philippines,  and  that  the  presence  of  Ad- 
miral   VON    DiEDRicH   and    of    Prince    Henry    is 
clearly   intended    to   be    awe-inspiring.      Admiral 
Dewey,   how^ever,   is   equal    to   the   situation,  and 
neither  he  nor  General  Merritt  is  likely  to  be  too 
deeply  impressed   by  imperial    dramatics.     Nor  do 
we  expect  that  either  the  German  admiral  or  the 
imperial  brother  will   go  far   enough  to  vindicate 
the  Spectator's  fears  tliat  shots  may  be  exchanged 
between  the   Amei'ican    and  German   ships.      We 
may  certainly  count  on  German  prudence  and  cal- 
culation  for  the  safety  of  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet 
from  attack.      Nevertheless,  there  is  food  for  nuich 
reflection  in  the  situation,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  so  pregnant  and  apropos  a  circumstance 
to  serve  as  a  warning  against  any  undue  haste  in 
adopting   the  policy  of   expansion,  unless  we  are 


pre[)ared  to  accept  the  possibilities  mentioned  by 
the  Spectator — a  complete  revolution  of  our  ex- 
ternal policy,  ihe  broadening  out  of  the  war  until 
it  includes  all  the  Eui'opean  nations  now  rivalling 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  secure  commercial  and 
military  ascendency  in  China,  and,  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  such  a  war,  a  large  permanent  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  navy  large  enough  to  withstand 
either  of  the  two  great  European  combinations;  or, 
with  the  aid  of  England,  to  resist  the  allied  fleets 
of  Continental  Europe.  There  are  other  facts  and 
coiKiitions  in  our  current  political  and  military 
history  that  suggest  further  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  but  they  can  be  more 
profitably  discussed  later  on.  At  present  we  would 
best  be  reflecting  on  the  future  of  this  republic,  if 
we  undertake  the  government  of  Pacific  islands, 
as  it  is  pointed  to  by  this  insolent  effort  to  put  a 
staying  hand  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  our  war  with 
Spain.  Germany  wants  a  foothold  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  says  that  it  is  "quite  certain  that  Germany 
will  do  her  best  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  islands." 
There  are  other  powers  interested  in  the  East,  and 
England  is  most  anxious  to  have  us  for  a  neigh- 
bor there.  In  a  word,  if  we  keep  the  Philippines 
our  frontiers  will  touch  the  frontiers  of  Europe  at 
the  point  where  there  is  at  present  most  likelihood 
of  tlie  breaking  out  of  war.  In  such  a  war  we 
would  be  compelled  to  engage  for  the  defence  of 
what  w^e  had  taken,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  dignity,  and  for  the  proper  performance 
of  our  new  international  obligations.  This  is  what 
is  suggested  by  imperial  German  bumptiousness, 
although  it  may  be  harmless  for  the  moment,  and, 
furthermore,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
German  nation  would  not  be  arraj^ed  against  us 
when  the  war  actually  came  upon  us.  We  are 
not  at  present,  apparently,  so  nmch  in  danger  of 
entering  "  entangling  alliaiices  "  as  of  drifting  into 
entangling  difl'erences  wliich  will  change  us  from 
a  peaceful  republic  to  a  strong  military  power. 
Is  tlie  next  step  of  democracy  to  be,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  predicts,  a  backward  one  towards  mili- 
tarism? 

DIAPY    OF   THE  WAP. 

Th>n\sd<i(/,  June  30. — General  Wheeler  in  bis  official  re- 
port to  General  Shatter  states  that  the  casualties  in  the 
engagement  at  La  Guasima  last  Friday  were  —  First 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  (strength  500),  killed  8, 
wounded  84;  First  United  States  Regular  Cavalry 
(strength  244),  killed  7,  wounded  8  :  Tenth  United  States 
Regular  Cavalry  (strength  220),  killed  1,  wounded  10. 
Total  strength  964;  killed  16,  wounded  52. 

The  situation  at  Santiago  is  marked  by  steady  advance 
on  our  side;  on  the  Spanish  side,  by  withdrawal  to  posi- 
tions of  great  strength  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  General  Shafter  has  establisiied  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  field.  Siege  -  guns  were  landed  at  Baiquiri 
Tuesday  night,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  move  them  to 
the  front  for  several  days.  Our  line  extends  northward 
to  the  neighborhood  of  El  Caney,  a  town  four  miles 
northeast  of  Santiago. 

The  cruiser  Charleston  and  the  three  transports  of  the 
first  relief  expedition  arrived  at  Cavite  (Manila  Bay).  On 
the  way  they  stopped  at  the  capital  of  the  Ladrone  Isbrnds, 
and,  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  to  General  Ander- 
son before  the  expedition  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  took 
possession  of  the  place  (June  21).  The  governor  of  the 
islands,  with  other  Spanish  officers,  and  fifty- four  soldiers 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Manila.  It  is  said  they  w^ere 
"unaware  that  war  had  been  declared.  When  the 
(JJiaiieston  commenced  to  bombaid  the  fortifications  the 
governor  sent  off  a  boat  with  apologies  for  failing  to  re- 
turn the  sdlute,  as  he  had  no  powder."  A  company  of 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry  was  left  on  the 
island  of  Guam,  to  retain  control. 

Friday,  July  1. — On  the  heights  that  overlook  Santiago 
are  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  the  former  northeast,  the 
latter  southeast  of  the  city.  The  retention  of  both  places 
was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  Spanish  defence;  the 
capture  of  both  seemed ^the  next  step  in  our  plan  of  at- 
t;ick.  They  were  so  strongly  held  by  entrenched  forces, 
witli  the  support  of  artillery  and  marines  from  Cervera's 
fieet,  that  both  weie  [)ronounced  impregnable  to  any  or- 
dinary assault.  Both  were  carried  by  assault  to-day,  as 
the  final  outcome  of  long  and  fierce  contests.  At  six 
o'clock  this  morning  Capron's  ligiit  battery  of  four  guns 
opened  fire  on  El  Caney  fiom  a  bluff  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  The  shells  struck  fairly,  but  were  not 
heavy  enough  to  demolish  the  fortifications;  and  now,  as 
throughout  the  day  and  all  along  the  line,  heroic  self- 
sacrifiee  on  the  part  of  our  men  accomplished  results 
that  heavy  guns  are  designed  to  effect  witti  less  exposure. 
At  eight  o'clock  General  Lawton's  infantry  took  the 
problem  in  hand,  working  their  way  up  the  hill  side,  the 
Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth  Infantry  (General 
Chaffee's  brigade)  leading  in  the  attack;  and  so,  eleven 
hours  after  firing  had  begun,  they  won  the  trenches 
(which  "looked  like  slaughter-pens"),  the  fort,  and  the 
block-houses.  jMore  than  a  hundred  Spaniards  were  made 
prisoners;  others  escaped  to  Santiago.  And  meanwhile 
San  Juan,  even  more  strongl}^  held  and  more  essential  to 
tlie  defence  of  the  city,  was  meeting  tlie  same  fate.  Here 
there  was  also  an  oi)[)o^ing  American  battery  (Grimes's 
battery);  here  also  the  bitter  w^ork  was  done  by  men  on 
foot,  climbing  a  bare  hill-side  against  a  pelting  rain  of 
bullets,  and  in  despite  of  a  battery  that  had  not  been 
silenced.  That  splendid  trio  the  "Rough  Riders"  and 
the  First  and  Tenth  Regulars  showed  once  more  the 
splendid  courage  and  strength  and  skill  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  prove  after  their  charge  at  La  Guasima  one 
{Continued  on  page  702.) 
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PlIOTOGIlAPHS   BY   JaMES    BuRTON,   SPECIAL    PHOTOGRAPHER   FOR   "  HaRPER's  WeEKLY." 

1.  Troops  going  Ashore  in  Men-of- War's  I3oals.         2.   Hill  on  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised.         3    Troops  landing  at  the  Pier. 
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THE    INVASION    OF    CUBA— WITH    THE    TROOPS   AT    BAIQUIRI. 

Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "Harper's  Weekly." 

1.   The  Army  leaving  Camp  for  the  Attack  on  Santiago.         2.  View  Inland  from  the  Landing-place.         3.  General  View  of  the  Camp. 
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not  been  impaired  by 
Princeton  Inn 


the  painful  controversy  over  the 


Yale  made  President  McKinley  an  LL.D.and  JohnlLiys 
Hammond  an  A.  M.  ,both  in  absentia.  Ii  may  be  questioned 
wlietiier  it  pays  a  great  university  to  grant  honorary  de- 
grees in  ahsentia.  So  far  as  is  known,  an  honorary  LL.D. 
is  of  no  practical  value  to  its  recipient.  It  does  not 
bring  him  an  income,  nor  entitle  him  to  the  usufruct  of 
valuable  emoluments  of  any  sort;  but  it  gives  him  a  chance 


Formoiiy  J.  P.  M^ 

Cerveru  was  taken  aft 


U.  S.  S   "GLOIXESTER," 

Yacht  "Corsair,"  on  board  which  Admiral 
leavinn^  liis  Flag-Sliip,  July  ?,. 


to  go  to  Commencement  and  be  exhibited,  to  make  some 
speeches,  meet  many  learned  and  agreeable  men,  make  ad- 
vantageous acquaintances,  and  have  a  very  good  time.  All 
these  advantages  are  missed  by  gentlemen  who  are  hon- 
ored in  their  absence.  The  President  could  not  go  to 
New  Haven  to  get  his  degiee  this  year,  but  Yale  might 
have  w^aited  until  after  the  war,  and  then  engaged  him. 
He  ouglit  not  to  go  into  the  Yale  catalogue  witliout  hav- 
ing at  least  one  experience  of  Nc-w  Haven;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Yale  should  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  lead- 
ing her  lion  across  the  stage  and  of  hearing  him  roar. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  ;i  graduate  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  the  class  of  1876.  Just  now  he  is  in 
Russia  or  Siberia,  advising  with  the  Czar  about  new  mines 
on  the  lines  of  the  Siberian  railway.  It  is  doubtless  an 
unusual  exi.erience  for  him  to  be  within  reach  of  New 
Haven  in  June.  Universities  like  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Chicago,  wiiich  confer  degrees  several  times  in  the 
year,  or  whenever  it  is  convenient,  have  an  advantage  over 
the  institutions  which  stick  to  one  Commencement,  in  be- 
ing able  to  cook  their  hare  whenever  they  happen  to  catch 
him.  Harvard  still  adheres  to  her  old  custom  of  confer- 
ring degrees  only  once  a  year,  but  her  learned  doctors  are 
always  on  hand  to  wdtness  their  own  creation.  This  year 
her  LL.D,  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Governor -General  of  Canada,  and  upon  James 
Mason  Crafts  and  Colonel  Thomas  AYentworth  Higgin- 
son. 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  standing  of  Professor 
Ciiarles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  Harvard  community,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  him  chosen  president  for  the  cominir  year 
of  the  Harvard  Piu  Beta  Kappa.  Whether  this  honor 
was  done  him  in  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  the  war  with 
Spain  or  in  consequence  of  it  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  learned  brethren  in  Cambridge  is  based  on  considera- 
tions wdiich  are  not  much  aflfected  one  w^ay  or  the  other 
by  his  sentiments  about  the  war. 

The  v\\ar  sentiment  in  the  Boston  district  is  much  more 
generally  and  carefully  qualified  than  in  New  York. 
Boston  abounds  in  men  who  believe  in  carrying  tlie  war 
through  with  spirit  now  we  are  in  it,  and  who  "are  ready 
to  fight  if  their  turn  comes,  but  the  sentiment  is  also  very 
prevalent  there  that  there  should  not  have  been  any  war 
at  all. 

Results  of  entrance  examinations,  so  far  as  learned,  in- 
dicate that  the  next  Freshman  class  at  Princeton  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
thankfully  inferred  by  the  authorities  of  the  university 
that  public  confidence  in  the  monds  of  the  institution  has 


A  speaker  at  the  recent  International  Temperance  Con- 
gress at  Prohibition  Park,  on  Staten  Island,  opposed  the 
sending  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  to  soldiers, '"  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  their  thirst  and  the  desire  for  intoxi- 
cants." It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sweets  creates  an  alcoholic  thirst.  It  does  create  a 
thirst,  but  one  whicli,  in  most  cases,  mere  w^atei-  is  compe- 
tent to  quench.  It  is  true  enough,  though,  that  cake  and 
jam  isn't  good  for  soldiers.  It  i's  wretched  stuff  to  work 
on,  and  cases  have  been  reported  where  an  importation  of 
soft  sweet  food  from  friends  at  home  has  incapacitated, 
for  a  time,  half  the  men  in  a  company.  Soldiers  are  ath- 
letes in  training,  and  moderate  privation  on  occasion  does 
them  less  harm  than  overfeeding  with  unsuitable  food. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  decreed  that  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  mail-matter  shall  no  longer  be  re- 
turned to  the  sender  or  re  forwarded  to  another  address 
until  extra  postage  has  been  prepaid.  The  classes  of 
matter  affected  by  the  new  rule  include  newspapers  and 
all  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  the  like, 
and  merchandise.  Where  the  matter  held  is  of  "  obvious 
value"  the  sender  is  to  be  notified,  if  possible,  and  a 
chance  given  him  to  pay  the  postage  due.'  The  object  of 
the  rule  is  economy.  Its  result  will  l)e  to  increase  losses 
by  mail  and  distress  proportionately  the  patrons  of  tiie 
post-office.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that 
the  classes  of  mailniatter  affected  are  those  which  cause 
the  deficit  in  the  department's  annual  report.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  the  privileges  granted  to  second-class  matter 
especially  that  makes  the  department  run  behind,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  that  class  of  mailable 
matter  may  be  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  some  incon- 
venience. 

There  is  some  perplexity  apparently  as  to  what  dis- 
position to  make  of  Spanish  prisoners 'of  war.  Admiral 
Cervera  and  his  officers  are  destined,  we  are  told,  to  come 
North,  either  to  Annapolis  or  Portsmouth  or  New  York. 
No  doubt  they  will  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the  status 
of  their  mind.s,  poor  gentlemen,  admit,  and  if  private  hos- 
pitality is  suffered  to  intervene  it  may  be  they  will  pass 
the  summer  at  Newport,     There  are  few  persons  living 
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tow^ards  whom  Americans  in  general  are  kindlier  disposed 
just  now  than  towards  Admiral  Cervera.  There  is  sym- 
pathy for  him  as  a  brave  man  in  misfortune,  and  a  cor- 
dial liking  for  him— so  far  as  he  is  known— as  a  gentle- 
man. 

As  for  the  Spainsh  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  seem  to 
have  accumulated  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  hands 
of  Admiral  Sampson  and  General  Slialter,  why  not  send 
them  back  to  Spain  and  put  them  ashore.  They  would 
doubtless  be  better  pleased,  on  the  whole,  to  be  at  home, 
and  once  there  tiiey  would  have  to  stay  there,  for  Spain 
has  now  no  means  of  sending  them  anywhere  else.  They 
can't  do  us  any  harm  in  Spain,  we  would  be  quit  of  the 
expense  of  feeding  them  and  of  the  bother  of  guarding 
them,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  we  shall 
need  any  considerable  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  for 
purposes  of  exchange. 

^Another  alternative  would  be  to  bring  them  to  New 
York,  find  them  jobs,  and  have  them  naturalized  in  time 
for  the  fall  elections,  but  that  would  be  hardly  military, 
and  very  likely  our  Italian  fellows-citizens  would  object. 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  in  a  recent  discourse  at  the  Paris 
Sorbonne,  put  the  case  against  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  way 
that  must  seem  to  us  Americans  even  more  effective  than 
the  arguments  of  our  own  critics  of  classical  education. 
We  are  used  to  hearing  that  the  lime  spent  by  our  school- 
boys in  learning'the  dead  languages  would  be  better  spent 
in  learning  rnodern  languages  and  science,  but,  whatever 
else  our  lads  may  neglect,  they  don't  get  out  of  school 
without  at  least  a  w^orking  knowledge  of  English.  M. 
Lemaitre's  complaint  is  that,  having  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  twelve  years,  he  has  remained  "ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish, a  language  spoi^en  by  half  the  world,"  and  that  he 
only  knows  German  "  in  a  pitiful  manner."  It  is  proba- 
bly true  that  folks  wljo  must  choose  whether  their  children 
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shall  Study  Latin  or  English  have  a  harder  choice  to  make 
than  we  have  when  we  weigh  Latin  against  French  or 
German.  We  have  this  advantage,  too,  that  any  fair 
scholar  who  knows  English  by  nature  and  learns  Latin, 
ought  to  make  very  easy  work  of  French,  Spani-sh,  and 
Italian,  whereas  Frenchmen  who  learn  Latin  are  not 
proportionately  helped  towards  a  working  knowledge  of 
either  English  or  German. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley,  in  the  current  Hakper's  Magazine,  advising 
aspiring  writers  of  English  to  read  French.  "  The  good 
French  writers,"  he  says,  "have  the  qualities  which  the 
best  English  writers  lack  or  have  in  less  degree — luciditv, 
simplicity,  directness,  and  others— and  will  supplement 
and  correct  that  training  in  English  which  the  writer  of 

English  must  have Read  French,  and  do    not   read 

German,"  says  Mr.  Smalley,  "  and  read  Pascal  above  all 
other  French  writers." 

A  London  despatch,  dated  July  1,  told  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Ab- 
bey's election  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academv.  His 
promotion  has  come  quickly.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
three  years,  at  the  outside,  since  he  became  an  associate 
member.  Promotion,  however,  has  been  more  rapid  than 
is  usual  in  the  Academy  since  then. 

All  Spanish  war-ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  being  now 
destroyed,  may  we  not  have  some  of  the  mines  taken  out 
of  our  harbors,  and  put  our  larger  yachts  in  comndssion 
again?  So  far  as  steam-yachts  go,  Uncle  Sam  has  pietty 
nearly  a  monopoly  of  sport,  but  there  are  schooners  and 
other  sailing-craft  still  in  possession  of  private  owners, 
who  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  get  out  as  soon  as  harbor 
mines  cease  to  make  navigation  perilous.  The  omission 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  annual  cruise,  which  has 
been  announced,  is  timely,  but  a  little  sporadic  sailing  by 
individuals  would  not  be  out  of  order. 

The  fiscal  branch  of  the  government  neglected  a  season- 
able source  of  revenue  when  it  omitted  to  in) pose  a  stamp- 
tax  on  war  poems.  There  are'  some  20,000  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2000  are  issued 
daily.  ^  Nearly  all  now  publish  original  war  poems  in 
every  issue.  A  moderate  tax  on  all  war  poems  printed 
—say  ten  cents  each— would  bring  in  an  appreciable  rev- 
enue, while  a  ten-cent  tax,  prepaid  l)y  an  adhesive  stamp, 
on  every  war  poem  submitted  for  publication  would  yield 
funds  in  a  way  to  gladden  Mr.  Gage's  heart.  If  Uncle 
Sam  continues  to  develop  the  internal-revenue  business, 
and  really  applies  his  mind  to  it,  he  will  be  able  to  think  of 
many  things  which  may  be  taxed,  to  the  general  content  of 
the  community  and  without  hardship  even  to  the  payers 
of  the  exaction. 

A  newspaper  paragraph,  dated  June  28,  told  of  an  in- 
teresting clash  between  the  principal  of  the  Boys'  High- 
School  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  valedictorian 
of  the  graduating  class.  The  valedictorian,  a  lad  named 
Deeter,  read  a  graduating  essay,  to  some  passages  in 
which  the  principal.  Dr.  Scheibner  took  exception  as 
being  unpatriotic.  In  consequence  he  refused  to  sign 
young  Deeter's  diploma,  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  iet 
him  have  it  if  he  was  content  to  lake  it  unsigned.  What 
makes  the  controversy  interesting  is  that  il»e  passage  which 
gave  offence  is  understood  to  have  commented  unfavor- 
ably on  the  practice  very  much  in  favor  now  in  American 
schools  of  attempting  to  instil  patriotic  sentiments  into 
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scbool-cbildreii  by  drilling  tbem  in  singing  patriotic  songs, 
and  b}^  causing  tbem  to  repeat,  soinewbat  parrotlike, 
bigb-sounding  sentiments  wbicb  few  of  tbem  can  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  Tbe  expediency  of  tbis  feature  of 
public-scbool  education  seems  fairly  open  to  discussion, 
and  attempts  to  cboke  off  reasonable  and  decorous  criti- 
cism of  its  met  bods  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  tbe  oppo- 
site to  tbat  desired.  Tbe  sort  of  patriotism  tbat  is  so 
boisterous  about  "Old  Glory"  tbat  it  discountenances 
free  speech  sbould  try  to  get  its  bearings,  and  make  sure 
it  is  not  ofT  its  course. 

Ensign  Irvin  Y.  Gillis,  a  young  gentleman  wbose  por- 
trait appears  berewitb.  is  a  son  of  Commodore  Gill  is,  and 
is  tbe  executive  officer  of  Captain  Fremont's  torpedo-boat 
Porter.  Mr.  Gillis's  specially  is  catcbing  torpedoes.  One 
dark  nigbt,  Admiral 
Cervera,  while  be  still 
liad  a  fleet,  sent  a  de- 
stroyer out  to  distribute 
torpedoes  among  tbe 
sliips  of  the  American 
fleet.  Tbey  did  no 
barm,  but  tbe  Porter 
sighted  some  of  tbem 
the  next  morning,  and 
Captain  Fremont  re- 
lates how  Mr.  Gillis 
jumped  in  after  one  of 
them  which  was  seen 
slowly  approacbing  the 
Porter,  got  his  arm 
around  it,  changed  its 
direction,  and  was  feel- 
ing for  its  war-nose  to 
unscrew  it,  wben  it 
sank.  That  one  was 
lost,  though  not  from 
any  fault  of  Mr.  Gillis's; 
but  tbe  next  one  w^as 
caught  and  brought 
aboai'd,  to  be  shown  by 
Captain  Fremont  as  "a 

most  interesting  prize,  and  worlb  to  tbe  officers  and  crew 
of  tbe  Porter  just  |6000  of  the  government's  money." 

It  was  given  out  last  week  tbat  tbe  third  class  of 
cadets,  having  so  far  forgotten  tbemselves  as  to  cbeer  for 
Colonel  Mills,  tbeir  late  commandant,  now  before  Santi- 
ago, had  all  been  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  Colonel 
Mills's  successor.  West  Point  in  tbese  days  must  be  a 
gloomy  place.  Tbe  superintendent,  General  Ernst,  has 
gone  to  tbe  w^ar;  all  tbe  officers  who  could  get  away  have 
gone  to  tbe  front  in  one  direction  or  another,  tbe  com- 
mandant is  master  of  all  be  surveys,  atid  the  cadets  ap- 
parently are  compelled  to  keep  under  strict  restraint  tbeir 
natural  exuberance  over  the  war  news.  It  would  seem 
to  a  biyman  as  if  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  tbese 
young  men  a  chance  to  vent  their  feelings  now  and  then 
in  lawful  cheers. 

Tiie  extraordinary  privations  lately  endured  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Cbicago  are  of  a  nature  to  exact  sympathy  from 
the  most  obdurate  lieart.  From  July  2  to  Jul}"  6  Chicago 
had  no  local  newspapers.  On  July  1  tbe  stereolypers  in 
all  tbe  newspaper  establishments  struck,  and  newspapers 
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ceased  to  be  issued  in  Cbicago.  It  took  four  days  to  get 
new  stereotypers  from  other  cities,  and  to  convince  tbe 
officers  of  the  typograpbical  union  tbat  tbe  strike  was 
ill-advised  and  not  deserving  of  the  type-setters'  support. 
During  those  four  days  came  tbe  most  important  news  of 
tbe  fighting  around  Santiago  and  tbe  news  of  tbe  de- 
struction of  tbe  Spanish  fleet.  Cbicago  got  it  all  at  sec- 
ond hand,  over  lelepbones  and  out  of  newspapers  sent 
from  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and  all  outlying 
cities.  On  July  5  tbe  printers,  having  investigated  tbe 
stereotypers'  grievances,  decided,  by  a  vole  of  350  to  120, 
tbat  the  stereotypers  ought  not  to  bave  struck  and  sbould 
not  be  supported.  Next  morning  tbe  papers  were  able  to 
issue  four -page  sheets,  given  up  entirely  to  news,  and 
doubtless  tbey  were  able  on  tbe  same  day  to  give  to  the 
public  tbe  news  of  tbe  loss  of  tbe  French  liner. 

Inasmucb  as  all  tbe  daily  papers  in  Cbicago  are  on  a 
one-cent  basis,  and  as  most  of  tbem  at  this  time  of  year, 
when  advertising  is  dull,  lose  a  little  something  on  each 
copy  tbey  sell,  tbe  proprietors  endured  tbe  situation  with 
more  equanimity  than  tbey  might  have  shown  if  they 
bad  been  losing  more  money  by  tbe  stoppage.  The  suf- 
ferings of  tbe  citizens  of  tbe  town,  cut  off  from  tbeir  nat- 
ural supply  of  news  at  a  time  wben  tbe  whole  country 
was  holding  its  breatb,  may  be  imagined.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  feef  tbat  tbeir  necessities  bave  now  been  supplied, 
and  tbat  by  tbis  time  tbey  bave  caugbt  up  again  with 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

William  Tudor,  87  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  is  collecting 
funds  to  supply  tbe  ''  Hougb  Riders  "  with  hammocks,  mos- 
quito-netting, abdominaf  bands,  and  otber  requisites  to 
warfare  in  the  tropics.  Tbe  Riders  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  represent  all  sorts  of  folks,  from  New 
York  club-men  up  to  full-blooded  Indians.  As  tbey  come 
from  no  State  in  particular,  tbey  are  no  one's  special  care, 
and  the  only  things  tbey  seem  absolutely  sure  of  getting 
in  sufficient  quantity  seem  to  be  ammunition  and  adver- 
tising. Whoever  their  press  agent  is,  there  is  no  disputina- 
his  extraordinary  efficiency.  But  advertising,  with  all 
its  virtues,  does  not  take  the  place  of  cbolera-bands  in  the 
tropics,  and  it  is  well  tbat  some  one  is  making  a  business 
of  providing  the  "Rough  Riders"  with  something  else  than 
notices. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Ilerz,  wbo  died  at  Bournemoutb,  Eng- 
land, on  July  6,  led  a  life  full  of  curious  adventure,  and  bis 
autobiography,  if  he  bad  left  one  wbicb  did  justice  to  its 
theme,  would  have  been  lively  and  instructive  reading. 
His  notoriety  as  a  man  wbo  was  mixed  up  in  tbe  Panama 
swindles  is  w^orld-wide.  Every  one  may  not  know  that, 
though  born  in  France,  be  came  in  boyhood  to  New  York, 
got  liis  early  education  here,  and  was  an  Ameiican  citizen. 
He  served  in  tbe  Franco- Prussian  war,  on  the  side  of 
France,  then  practised  medicine  two  years  in  Chicago, 
then  spent  a  few  montbs  in  New  York,  and  thence  moved 
to  San  Francisco,  'iliat  environment  was  suited  to  his 
gifts,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he  was  highly  successful,  be- 
ing able  to  form  a  lucrative  partnersbip,  and  presently  to 
owe  very  large  sums  of  money  to  confiding  friends.  In 
1878  be  weutjback  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  a  telephone 
and  electric -liirbt  company,  and  there  became  the  able 
lietitenant  of  Baron  Reinach,  Jewisb  banker,  and  one  of 
tbe  greatest  of  tbe  company  of  crucksmen  who  robbed 
the  French  peasants  in  tbe  name  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  obvious  what  interesting  passages  there  must  have 


been  in  a  life  whereof  tbe  main  acbievements  are  in  such 
bold  relief.  Dr.  Herz's  records,  if  be  left  any,  should  find 
tbeir  way  into  the  hands  of  some  competent  writer. 

Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Cutting,  and  ^liss  Schieffe- 
lin  (242  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York)  are  included 
among  a  number  of  ladies  who  are  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  to  buy  band  instruments  for  tbe  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  The  Twelfth,  it 
seems,  wdiicb  is  now  at  Cbickamauga,  had  no  band,  and 
its  friends  in  New  York  did  not  like  to  think  of  it  as 
going  off  to  tbe  wars  uncheered  by  its  own  outfit  of  martial 
music.  About  $2000  in  all  is  wanted,  part  to  buy  the 
instruments,  part  to  supplement  tbe  pay  of  the  musi- 
cians. Musicians,  as  a  rule,  don't  figbt,  but  wben  fighting 
is  going  on  they  help  tbe  hospital  corps.  Money  tliere- 
fore  wbicb  sends  musicians  to  tbe  front  provides  aid  for 
tbe  injured  as  well  as  band  music. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Yanderlip,  whose  picture  appears  on  this 
page  of  tbe  Weekly,  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Trea- 
sury, and,  like  bis  cbief,  comes  from  Illinois.  The  $200,- 
000,000  war-bond  issue  has  been  his  especial  cbarge,  and 


FRANK    A.  YANDERLIP, 

Assistant  Secretary   of  tlie   Treasury. 


be  is  tbe  author  of  "Circular  101,"  wbicb  told  how  to 
buy  tbe  bonds.  Tbis  circular,  which  was  distributed  by 
hundreds  of  tbousands.  proved  to  be  easily  understood, 
and  bas  done  its  busin(^s<  well.  Mr.  Yanderlip  is  credited 
with  a  clear  mind,  excellent  business  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
ceptional capacity  for  bard  work. 

E.   S.  Martin. 
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Fort,  or  Intrenehments,  on  Site  of  old  Block-house.        Hospital.  Officers'  Mess.  Cuban  Camp. 

LANDING    A    FUNERAL    PARTY   AT    CAMP    MoCALLA. 
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Town  of  Cainianera.  "Texas.  ' 

SHELLING    THE    SPANIARDS    OUT    OP    CATMANERA,    FORT   AND    TOWN. 


Fort. 
Marblehead's  "  Launch. 


EVENTS    AT    GUANTANAMO    BAY,   JUNE    15. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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BY     FRANK     R.    STOCKTON, 

Author    of    "The    Great    Stone    of    Sard  is,"   etc. 


yi.-CAMP  ROY. 

NO  thoughts  of  idiocy  crossed  tlie  minds  of  any  of 
the  camping  party  during  their  first  brealifast 
under  the  great  oali-tree.  The  air,  the  sun- 
light, the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake,  the  white 
clouds  in  the. blue  sky,  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees, 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  hum 
of  insects,  the  brightness  of  everything,  their  wonderful 
aj^petites — the  sense  of  all  these  things  more  than  filled 
their  minds. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  day  Mr.  Archibald  fished, 
sometimes  in  a  stream  which  ran  into  the  head  of  the 
lake  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  camp,  and  some- 
times on  the  shores  of  the  lake  itself.  Margery  sketched; 
her  night  in  the  studio  had  filled  her  with  dreams  of  art, 
and  she  had  discovered  in  a  corner  a  portable  easel  made 
of  hickory  sticks  with  the  bark  on,  and  she  had  tucked 
some  drawing  materials  into  one  of  her  bags. 

Mrs.  Archibald  was  a  little  tired  with  her  journey  o£ 
the  day  before,  and  contented  herself  with  sitting  in 
the  shade  in  pleasant  places,  occupied  with  some  needle- 
work she  had  brought  with  her,  and  trying  to  discipline 
her  mind  to  habits  of  happiness  in  camp.  This  was  not 
very  difficult  during  the  first  part  of  this  beautiful  day, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  she  began  to  think 
less  of  the  joys  of  a  free  life  in  the  heart  of  nature  and 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  going 
out  to  make  some  calls  upon  her  friends.  In  this  state  of 
mind  it  pleased  her  to  see  Phil  Matlack  coming  tow- 
ard her. 

"  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea,  ma'am?"  said  he. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  answered.  "It  would  seem 
rather  odd  to  have  afternoon  tea  in  the  woods,  and  I 
really  don't  care  for  it." 

"  We  can  have  'most  anything  in  the  woods,  ma'am," 
said  Matlack,  "  that  we  can  have  anywhere  else,  provid- 
ed you  don't  mind  what  sort  of  fashion  you  have  it  in. 
I  thought  it  might  be  sort  of  comfortin'  to  you  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  I've  noticed  that  in  most  campin'  parties  of 
the  family  order  there's  generally  one  or  two  of  them 
that's  lonesome  the  first  day;  and  the  fact  is  I  don't  count 
on  anything  particular  bein'  done  on  the  first  day  in 
camp,  except  when  the  party  is  regular  hunters  or  fisher- 
men. It's  just  as  well  for  some  of  them  to  sit  round  on 
the  first  day  and  let  things  soak  into  them,  provided  it 
isn't  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  will  have  a  more  natural 
feelin'  about  what  they  really  want  to  do.  Now  I  ex- 
pect you'll  be  off  on  some  sort  of  a  tramp  to-morrow^ 
ma'am,  or  else  be  out  in  the  boat;  and  as  for  that  young 
lady,  she's  not  goin'  to  sketch  no  more  after  to-day. 
*  Begun  ill  IIaupkk'b  Weekly  No.  2167. 
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She's  got  young  Martin  out  in  the  boat,  restin'  on  his 
oars,  while  she's  puttin'  him  into  her  picture.  She's 
rubbed  him  out  so  often  that. I  expect  he'll  fall  asleep 
and  tumble  overboard,  or  else  drop  one  of  his  oars." 

"  Mr.  Matlack,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "will  you  please, 
sit  down  a  moment?     I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  he,  and  forthwith  seated  him- 
self on  a  log  near  by,  picking  up  a  stick  as  he  did  so, 
and  beginning  to  shavathe  bark  from  it  with  his  pocket- 
knife. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  she,  "if  there  are  panthers  in 
these  woods?" 

Matlack  looked  up  at  her  quickly.  "I  expect  you  heard 
them  walkin'  about  your  cabin  last  night,"  said  he;  "  and 
not  only  panthers,  but  most  likely  a  bear  or  two,  and 
snakes  rustlin'  in  the  leaves;  and,  for  all  I  know,  coons  or 
'possums  dim  bin'  in  and  out  of  the  window." 

"Oh,  nothing  so  bad  as  that,"  she  replied.  "I  only 
thought — " 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  interrupted.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that  you  heard  all  those  things,  but  most  likely  a  part  of 
them.  Hardly  any  family  parties  goes  into  camp  that 
some  of  them  don't  hear  wild  beasts  the  first  night.  But 
they  never  come  no  more.  Them  kind  of  wild  beasts  I 
call  first-nighters,  and  they're  about  the  worst  kind  we've 
got,  because  they  really  do  hurt  people  by  scratch  in'  and 
clawin'  at  their  nerves,  whereas  the  real  wild  beasts  in 
these  parts — and  they're  mighty  scarce,  and  never  come 
near  camp — don't  hurt  nobody," 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  she.  "  But  what  on  earth 
can  be  keeping  Mr.  Archibald?  When  he  started  out  after 
dinner  he  said  he  would  be  back  very  soon." 

"Oh,  he's  got  the  fever,  ma'am,"  said  Matlack. 

"Fever!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  dropping  her  w^ork 
in  her  lap. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  he;  "it  is  only  thefishin' 
fever.  It  don't  hurt  anybody;  it  onl}^  keeps  the  meals 
w^aitin'.  You  see,  we  are  pretty  nigh  the  first  people  out 
this  year,  and  the  fish  bite  lively.  Are  you  fond  of  fishin', 
maam?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she;  "  I  dislike  it.  I  think  it  is  cruel 
and  slimy  and  generally  unpleasant." 

"  I  expect  you'll  spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  boat," 
suggested  Matlack.    "  Your  husband  rows,  don't  he?" 

"He  doesn't  row  me,"  s:dd  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  ear- 
nestness. "  I  never  go  out  in  a  boat  except  with  a  regular 
boatman.  I  suppose  you  have  a  larger  boat  than  the  one 
tiint  young  man  is  in?  I  can  see  it  from  here,  and  it 
looks  very  small." 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Matlack;  "  that's  the  only  one  we've 
got.     And  now  I  guess  I'll  go  see  about  supper.     This 


has  been  a  lazy  day  for  us,  but  we  always  do  calc'late  on 
a  lazy  day  to  begin  with." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Matlack  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
away,  "that  this  here  camp  will  come  to  an  end  pretty 
soon.  The  man  and  the  young  woman  could  stand  it  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  but  there's  nothing  here  for  the  old 
lady,  and  it  can't  be  long  before  she'll  have  us  all  out  of 
the  woods  again." 

"You  can  come  in,"  called  Margery,  about  ten  minutes 
after  this  conversation;  and  young  Martin,  who  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  going  to  sleep  in  the  boat,  dipped  his  oars 
in  the  w^ater  and  rowed  ashore,  pulled  the  boat  up  on  the 
beach,  and  then  advanced  to  the  spot  where  Margery 
was  preparing  to  put  away  her  drawing  materials. 

"  Would  you  mind  letting  me  see  your  sketch?"  said 
he. 

"Oh  no,"  said  she;  "but  you'll  see  it  isn't  very  much 
like  the  scene  itself.  When  I  make  a  drawing  from  na- 
ture I  never  copy  everything  I  see  just  as  if  1  were  mak- 
ing a  photograph.  I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  draw 
the  boat  just  as  it  is?  But  I  always  put  something  of  my 
own  in  my  pictures.  And  that,  you  see,  is  a  different  kind 
of  a  boat  from  the  one  you  were  in.  It  is  something  like 
Venetian  boats." 

"  It  isn't  like  anything  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  is 
true,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  held  the  drawing  in  his 
hand;  "and  if  it  had  been  more  like  a  gondola  it  would 
not  liave  suited  the  scene.  I  think  you  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  landscape  ver}''  well;  but  if  you  don't  object 
to  a  little  criticism,  I  should  say  that  the  shore  over  there 
is  too  near  the  foreground.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pic- 
ture w^ants  atmosphere;  that  would  help  the  distance  very 
much." 

"  Do  you  draw?"  asked  Margery,  in  surprise. 

"I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  sketching,"  said  he.  "I 
staid  at  Sadler's  a  good  part  of  last  winter,  and  when  I 
wasn't  out  hunting  I  made  a  good  many  drawings  of  win- 
ter scenes.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  when 
we  go  back." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had  known  you  were  an  artist 
I  would  not  have  asked  you  to  go  out  there  and  sit  as  a 
model." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  an  artist,"  replied  Martin;  "I  only 
draw,  that's  all.  But  if  you  make  any  more  water  sketches 
and  would  like  me  to  put  some  ducks  or  any  other  kind 
of  wild-fowl  in  the  foreground  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  for 
you.  1  have  made  a  specialty  of  natural-history  draw- 
ings. Don't  bother  yourself  about  that  easel;  I'll  carry  up 
your  things  for  you." 

About  half-way  to  the  cabin  Margery  suddenly  stopped 
and  turned  round  toward  the  young  man,  who  was  fol- 
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lowing  her,  "  How  did  you  come  to  be  a  guide?"   slie 
asked. 

lie  smiled.  "  Thai's  because  I  was  born  a  naturalist 
and  a  sportsman.  I  went  inlo  business  when  I  fin- 
ished my  education,  but  I  couldn't  stand  that,  and  as  I 
couldn't  afford  to  become  a  gentleman  sportsman,  I  came 
here  as  a  guide.  I'm  getting  a  lot  of  experience  in  this 
sort  of  life,  and  when  I've  saved  money  enough  I'm  go- 
ing on  an  exploring  expedition,  most  likely  to  CiMitral 
America.  That's  the  kind  of  life  that  will  suit  me." 
"  And  write  a  book  about  ii?"  asked  Margery. 
"  Most  likely,"  said  he. 

That  night,  after  supper,  Margery  remarked:  "  Our  two 
guides  are  American  citizens,  and  I  don't  see  why  they 
can't  eat  at  the  table  with  us  instead  of  waiting  until  we 
have  finished.     We  are  all  free  and  equal  in  Ihe  woods." 

"Margery  Dearborn !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald.  "  What 
are  you  talking  about?" 

She  was  going  to  say  that  if  there  were  one  straw  more 
needed  to  break  her  back,  that  straw  would  be  the  sight 
of  the  two  guides  sitting  at  the  table  with  them,  but  she 
restrained  herself.  Slie  did  not  want  Mr.  Archibald  to 
know  anything  about  the  condition  of  her  back. 

"So  long  as  tliey  don't  want  to  do  it,  and  don't  do 
it,"  said  she,  "pray  don't  let  us  say  anytiiing  about  it. 
Let's  try  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as  we  can." 

Mr.  Archibald  was  ligliting  his  pipe,  and  when  he  was 
sure  the  tobacco  was  sufficiently  ignited  he  took  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  turned  toward  his  wife. 

"  Harriet,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  too  much  alone  to- 
day. 1  don't  know  what  1  shall  do  to-morrow;  but  what- 
ever it  is,  I  am  going  to  take  you  with  me." 

"Of  course  that  depends  on  what  it  is  you  do,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  But  I  will  try  to  do  everything  1  can" 

Mr.  Archibald  heaved  a  little  sigh,  which  w^as  not  no- 
ticed by  any  one,  because  it  sounded  like  a  puff. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  thought,  "  that  this  camping  business 
is  not  going  to  last  very  much  longer,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  the  rest  of  our  wedding-journey  in  a  dif- 
ferent style." 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Archibald  went  out  of  his 
cabin  door,  he  looked  over  the  lake  and  saw  a  bird  sud- 
denly swoop  down  upon  the  water,  breaking  the  smooth 
surface  into  sparkles  of  silver,  and  tiien  rise  again,  a  little 
silvery  fish  glittering  in  its  claws. 

"Beautifully  done!"  said  he.  "A  splendid  stroke!" 
And  then  turning,  he  looked  up  the  lake,  and  not  far 
from  the  water's  edge  he  saw  Margery  walking  with  Mr. 
Clyde,  while  Mr.  Raybold  followed  a  little  in  the  rear. 

"Harriet,"  lie  cried,  quickly  stepping  into  the  cabin 
again,  "look  out  here!     What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

Mrs.  Archibald  was  dressed,  and  came  out.  When  she 
saw  the  trio  approaching  them,  she  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised as  was  her  husband. 

"I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  anything  that  happens 
in  these  woods,"  she  said;  "but  if  a  lot  of  people  have 
come  from  the  hotel  with  those  young  men  1  cannot  say 
I  am  sorry." 

"  Come,"  said  her  husband,  "  we  must  look  into  this." 
In  two  minutes  the  Archibalds  had  met  the  new-comers, 
who  advanced  with  outstretched  hands,  as  if  they  had  been 
old  friends.  Mr.  Archibald,  not  without  some  mental  dis- 
quietude at  this  intrusion  upon  the  woodland  privacy  of 
Ids  party,  was  about  to  begin  a  series  of  questions,  when 
he  was  forestalled  by  Margery. 

' '  Oh,  Uncle  Archibald  and  Aunt  Harriet!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  have  come  out  here  to  camp. 
Their  camp  is  right  next  to  ours,  and  it  is  called  Camp 
Roy.  You  see,  some  years  ago  there  was  a  large  camping 
]mrty  came  here,  and  they  called  the  place  Camp  Rob 
Roy,  but  it  was  afterwards  divided,  and  one  part  called 
Camp  Rob  and  the  other  Camp  Roy." 

"  Indeed!"  interrupted  Mr.  Archibald.  "Mr.  Sadler  did 
not  tell  us  that  ours  was  only  half  a  camp  with  only  half 
a  name." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  thought  of  it,"  said  Margery.  "  And 
the  line  between  the  two  camps  is  just  three  Inmdred  feet 
above  our  cabin.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  ever  measures 
it  off,  but  there  it  is;  and  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  have 
taken  Camp  Roy,  which  hasn't  any  house  on  it;  and  they 
started  before  daybreak  this  morning,  and  brought  a  tent 
along  with  them',  which  they  have  pitched  just  back  of 
that  little  peninsula;  and  tliey  haven't  any  guide,  because 
they  w^ant  to  attend  to  their  own  cooking  and  everything, 
and  the  man  who  brought  the  tent  and  other  things  has 
gone  back.  They  are  going  to  live  there  just  like  real 
backwoodsmen,  and  they  have  a  boat  of  their  own,  which 
is  to  be  brought  up  from  thebottom  of  the  lake  somewhere — 
I  mean  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  And,  Aunt  Har- 
riet, may  I  speak  to  you  a  moment?" 

With  this  the  young  woman  drew  Mrs.  Archibald  aside, 
and  in  a  low  voice  asked  if  she  thought  it  would  be  out  of 
the  way  to  invite  the  two  young  men  to  take  breakfast 
with  tliem,  as  it  was  not  likely  they  had  all  their  cooking 
things  in  order  so  early. 

Five  people  sat  down  to  breakfast  under  the  great  oak- 
tree,  and  it  was  a  lively  meal.  Mr.  Archibald's  mental  dis- 
quiet, in  which  were  now  apparent  some  elements  of  re- 
sentment, liad  not  subsided,  but  the  state  of  his  mind  did 
not  show  itself  in  his  demeanor,  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  pleased  to  see  that  his  wife  was  in  better  spirits. 
He  had  always  known  that  she  liked  company. 

After  breakfast  he  took  Matlack  aside.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand this  business,"  said  he.  "  When  I  hired  this  camp  I 
supposed  we  were  to  have  it  to  ourselves;  but  if  there  are 
other  camps  jammed  close  against  it  we  may  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  public  picnic  before  a  week  is  out.'' 

"Oh,  that  camp  over  there  isn't  much  of  a  camp."  re- 
plied the  guide.  "  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  the  tail  end  of  a 
camp  and  I  don't  suppose  Peter  Sadler  thought  anybody 
would  be  likely  to  take  it  just  now,  and  so  didn't  tliink  it 
worth  while  to  speak  of  it.  Of  course  it's  jammed  up 
against  this  one,  as  you  say;  but  then  the  people  in  one 
camp  haven't  the  riglit  to  cross  the  line  into  another  camp 
if  the  people  in  the  other  camp  don't  want  them  to." 

"  Line!"  said  Mr.  Archibald.  "It  is  absurd  to  think  of 
lines  in  a  place  like  this.  And  1  have  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing myself  disagi-eeable  by  ord(^ring  people  off  my  prem- 
ises. But  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  another  camp 
three  hundred  feet  on  this  side  of  our  cabin,  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  back  of  it." 

"No, sir,"  said  Matlack,  speaking  promptly  ;  "there  isn't 
another  camp  between  this  and  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
There's  a  big  one  there,  and  it's  taken ;  but  the  people  aren't 
coming  until  next  month." 


"If  a  larger  party  had  taken  Camp  Roy,"  said  Mr, 
Archibald  to  his  wife  a  little  later,  "  1  should  not  mind  it 
so  much.     But  two  young  men!     I  do  not  like  it." 

VII. -A  STK ANGER. 
It  w\as  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant  afternoon  four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  young  men  at  Camp  Roy,  and  Mrs. 
Archibald  was  seated  on  a  camp-stool  near  the  edge  of 
the  lake  intently  fishing.  By  her  side  stood  Phil  Mat- 
lack,  who  had  volunteered  to  interpose  himself  between 
her  and  all  the  disagreeable  adjmicts  of  angling.  He  put 
the  bait  upon  her  hook,  he  told  her  when  her  cork  was 
bobbing  sufficiently  to  justify  a  jerk,  and  when  she  caught 
a  little  fish  he  took  it  off  the  hook.  Fishing  in  this  plea- 
sant wise  had  become  very  agreeable  to  the  good  lady, 
and  she  found  pleasures  in  camp  life  which  she  had  not 
anticipated.  Her  husband  was  in  a  boat  some  distance 
out  on  the  lake,  and  he  was  also  fishing;  but  she  did  not 
care  for  that  style  of  sport.  The  fish  were  too  big  and 
the  boat  was  too  small. 

A  little  farther  down  the  lake  Martin  Sanders  sat  busily 
engaged  in  putting  some  water-fowl  into  the  foreground 
of  Margery's  sketch,  A  critical  observer  might  have  no- 
ticed that  he  had  also  made  a  number  of  changes  in  said 
sketch,  all  of  which  added  greatly  to  its  merits  as  a  pic- 
ture of  woodland  scenei-y.  At  a  little  distance  Margery 
was  sitting  at  her  easel  making  a  sketch  of  Martin  as  an 
artist  at  work  in  the  woods.  The  two  young  men  had 
gone  off  with  their  guns,  not  perhaps  because  they  expect- 
ed to  find  any  legitimate  game  at  that  season,  but  hoping 
to  secure  some  ornithological  specimens,  or  get  a  shot  at 
some  minor  quadrupeds  unprotected  by  law.  Another 
reason  for  their  expedition  could  probably  have  been 
found  in  some  strong  hints  given  by  Mr.  Archibald  that 
it  was  unwise  for  them  to  be  hanging  around  the  camps 
and  taking  no  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  sport 
offered  by  the  beautiful  weather  and  the  forest. 

It  w\as  not  long  before  Margery  became  convinced  that 
the  sketch  on  which  she  was  working  did  not  resemble 
her  model,  nor  did  it  very  nuich  resemble  an  artist  at 
woi'k  in  the  woods. 

"It  looks  a  good  deal  more  like  a  cobbler  mending 
shoes,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and  I'll  keep  it  for  that. 
Some  day  I  will  put  a  bench  under  him  and  a  shoe  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  sketch."  With  that  she  rose,  and  went 
to  see  how  Martin  was  getting  on.  "I  think,"  she  said, 
"  those  dark  ducks  improve  the  picture  very  much.  They 
throw  the  other  things  back."  Then  she  stopped,  went  to 
one  side,  and  gazed  out  over  the  lake.  "I  wonder,"  she 
said,  "if  there  is  really  any  fun  in  fishing.  Uncle  Archi- 
bald has  been  out  in  that  boat  for  more  than  t^vo  hours, 
and  he  has  fished  almost  every  day  since  he's  been  here. 
I  should  thiid^  he  would  get  tired  of  it." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Martin,  looking  up  with  animation.  "If 
you  know  how  to  fish,  and  there  is  good  sport,  you  never 
get  tired  otit." 

"I  know  how  to  fish,"  said  Margery,  "and  I  do  not 
care  about  it  at  all." 

"You  know  how  to  fish?'  said  Martin.  "Can  you 
make  a  cast  with  a  ffy?" 

"I  never  tried  that."  said  she.  "But  I  have  fished  as 
Aunt  Harriet  does,  and  it  is  as  eas.y  as  can  be." 

"Oh."  said  he.  "  ycni  don't  know  anything  about  fish- 
ing unless  you  have  fished  with  a  fly.  That  is  the  only 
real  sport.  "  It  is  as  exciting  as  a  battle.  If  you  would 
let  me  teach  you  how  to  throw  a  fly,  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  find  fishing  tiresome,  and  these  woods  would  be  like 
a  new  world  to  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself,  then?"  she  asked. 
"Because  I  am  paid  to  do  other  things,"  he  replied. 
"  We  are  not  sent  here  simply  to  enjoy  ourselves,  though 
I  nuist  say  that  I — "  And  then  he  suddenly  stopped. 
"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  teach  you  fly-fishing.  I  know 
you  would  like  it." 

i\Iargery  looked  at  the  eager  face  turned  toward  her, 
and  then  she  gazed  out  over  the  water. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  like  it,"  she  said.  "  But  it  woiddn't 
be  necessary  for  you  to  take  that  trouble.  Unch^  Archi- 
bald has  two  or  three  times  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him, 
and  of  course  he  would  teach  me  how  to  fish  as  he  does. 
Isn't  that  somebody  calling  yon?" 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  rising;  "it's  Pi)il.  I  suppose  it's 
nearly  supper  time." 

As  they  walked  toward  the  camp,  Margery  in  front, 
and  Martin  behind  her  carrying  the  drawing-materials 
and  the  easel,  Margery  suddenly  turned. 

"  It  was  very  go7)d  of  you  to  offer  to  teach  me  to  fish 
with  flies,"  slie  said,  "and  perhaps  if  Uncle  Archibald 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered,  I  may  get  you  to  show  me 
how  to  do  it." 

The  young  man's  face  brightened,  and  he  was  about  to 
express  his  pleasure  with  considerable  warmth  ;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  merely  remarke<l  that  whenever  she 
was  ready  he  would  provide  a  rod  and  flies  and  show  her 
how  to  use  them. 

Mrs.  Archibald  had  gone  into  the  cabin,  and  Margery 
went  up  to  Matlack,  wdio  was  on  his  way  to  the  little  tent 
in  which  the  camp  cooking  w^as  done. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Archibald  tell  vou."  said  she,  "  that  we  have 
invited  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  to  supper  to-night?" 
The  guide  stopped  and  smiled.  "She  told  me."  said 
he,  "  but  I  don't  know  that  it  was  altogether  necessary." 
"I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Margery,  "that  they  are 
here  so  much;  but  I  don't  wonder;  they  must  do  awfully 
poor  cooking  for  themselves.  I  don't  suppose  they  will 
brinir  anything  back  that  is  good  to  eat." 

"Not  at  this  time  of  year,"  said  he.  "but  I  shall  l)e 
satisfied  if  they  bring  themselves  home." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Margery,  quickly. 
"  Well,"  said  Matlack, '"  I  don't  doubt  the  bicVcle  fellow 
will  always  come  back  all  riglit,  but  I'm  afeared  about  the 
other  one*!  That  bicycle  chap  don't  know  no  more  about 
a  gun  than  he  does  about  makin'  bread,  and  I  wouldn't  go 
out  huntin'  with  him  for  a  hundred  dollars.  He's  just  as 
likely  to  take  a  crack  at  his  pardner's  head  as  at  anything 
else  that's  movin'  in  the  woods." 

"That  is  dreadful!"  exclaimed  Margery. 
"  Yes.  it  is,"  returned  the  guide;   "and  if  I  had  charge 
of  their  camp  he  wouldn't  go  out  with  a  gun  again.     But 
it  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.     Peter  will  settle 
that." 

"Mr.  Sadler,  do  you  mean?"  asked  Margery.  "What's 
he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"He's  got  everything  to  do  with  it,"  said  Matlack. 
"He's  got  everything  to  do  with  everything  in  this  part 


of  the  country.  He's  got  his  laws,  and  he  sees  to  it  that 
people  stand  by  them.  One  of  his  rules  is  that  people 
who  don't  know  how  to  use  guns  sha'll't  shoot  in  his 
camps." 

"But  how  can  he  know  about  the  people  out  here  in 
the  woods?"  asked  Margery. 

"I  tell  you,  miss,"  said  Matlack,  speaking  slowly  and 
decisively,  "  Peter  Sadler's  ways  of  knowlhg  things  is  like 
gas — the  kind  you  burn,  I  mean.  I  was  a-visiiin'  once  in 
a  city  house,  and  slept  in  a  room  on  the  U)\)  floor,  and  there 
was  a  leak  in  the  pipe  in  the  cellar,  and  that  gas  just  went 
over  the  whole  house,  into  every  room  and  closet,  and  even 
under  the  beds,  and  I've  often  thought  that  that  was  just 
like  Peter's  way  of  doin'  things  and  ktjowln'  things.  You 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  bicycle  man  won't  go  out  hunt- 
in'  many  more  days,  even  if  he  don't  shoot  his  pardner 
fust." 

"  He  won't  go  to-morrow,"  thought  Margery;  and  then 
she  said  to  Matlack:  "I  think  we  ought  to  know  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's rules.     Has  he  any  more  of  them?" 

"Oh,  they  ain't  very  many,"  said  Matlack.  "But  there's 
one  I  think"  of  now,  and  that  is  that  no  Woman  shall  go 
out  in  a  boat  by  herself  on  this  lake." 

"  That  is  simply  horrid !"  exclaimed  Margery.  "Women 
can  row  as  well  as  men." 

"I  don't  say  they  cim't,"  said  Matlack.  "I'm  only 
tellin'  you  what  Peter's  rules  are  and  that's  one  of  them." 

Margery  made  no  reply,  but  walked  away,  her  head 
thrown  back  a  little  more  than  was  usual  With  her. 

"  I've  got  to  keep  my  eye  on  her,"  said  Mathick  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  to  the  cabin;  "  she's  never  been  broke  to 
no  harness." 

Mr.  Raybold  did  not  shoot  Mr.  Clyde,  nOr  did  he  shoot 
anything  else.  Mr.  Clyde  did  shoot "^fi  bird,  but  it  fell  into 
the  water  at  a  place  where  the  shore  wa§  Very  marshy, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  it.  He  thought  it 
was  a  heron,  or  a  bittern,  or  perhaps  a  fish -hawk,  but 
whatever  it  was,  both  ladies  said  that  it  waS  a  great  pity 
to  kill  it,  as  it  was  not  good  to  eat,  and  mU8t  have  been 
very  happy  in  its  life  in  the  beautiful  forest. 

"It  is  very  cruel  to  shoot  them  when  they  are  not 
strictly  game,"  said  Mr.  Clyde,  "and  I  don't  believe  I  will 
do  it.  If  I  had  the  things  to  stuff  them  with,  that  would 
be  different,  but  I  haven't.  I  believe  fishing  is  just  as 
much  fun,  and  more  sensible." 

"I  do  not!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Raybold.  "I  hold  that 
hunting  is  a  manly  art,  and  that  a  forester's  life  is  as 
bold  and  free  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  birds  in  the  air.  I 
believe  I  have  the  blood  of  a  hunter  in  me.  My  voice  is 
for  the  woods." 

"  I  expect  you  will  change  your  voice,"  thought  Mar- 
gery, "when  Mr.  Sadler  takes  your  gun  away  frolti  you." 
But  she  did  not  say  so, 

Mr.  Archibald  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  re- 
flecting. He  had  hoped  that  these  two  young  men  Were 
inveterate  hunters,  and  that  they  would  spend  their  days 
in  long  tramps.  He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  their  fish- 
ing. Fishing  could  be  done  anywhere  —  here,  fol'  in- 
stance, right  at  this  very  door. 

Supper  was  over,  and  the  five  inhabitants  of  Camps  Rob 
and  Roy  had  seated  themselves  around  the  fire  which 
Martin  had  carefully  built,  keeping  in  view^  a  cheery 
blaze  without  too  much  heat.  Pipes  had  been  filled  and 
preparations  made  for  the  usual  evening  smoke  and  talk» 
when  a  man  was  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  at  the 
point  where  the  road  opened  into  the  clearing  about  the 
camp.  It  was  still  light,  for  these  hungry  campers  supped 
early,  and  the  man  could  be  distinctly  seen  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  a  messenger 
from  Sadler's. 

He  was  rather  a  large  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing a  felt  hat  with  a  wide,  straight  brim.  Hanuing  by  a 
strap  from  his  shoulder  was  a  small  leather  bag,  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  closed  umbrella.  Advancing  tow- 
ard the  fire,  he  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  smiled.  He 
wore  no  beard,  his  face  was  round  and  plump,  and  his 
smile  was  pleasant. 

"  Good-evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  and  his 
voice  was  as  pleasant  as  his  smile. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  and  then  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  pause. 

"I  presume,"  said  the  new-comer,  looking  about  him, 
"  that  this  is  a  camp." 

"  It  is  a  camp,"  said  Mr.  Archibald. 
"The  fact  is  so  obvious,"  said  the  man  in  black,  "that 
it  was  really  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  to  it.     May  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down  for  a  few  moments?     I, am 
fatigued." 

At  this  juncture  Phil  Matlack  arrived  on  the  scene. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "have  you  any  business  with  any- 
body here?     Who  do  you  wish  to  see?" 

"I  have  no  business,"  said  the  other,  "and — " 
"  And  you  are  a  stranger  to  everybody  here?"  interrupt- 
ed Matlack. 

"Yes,  but  I  hope—" 

"Now  then,"  said  the  guide,  quickly,  "  Pve  got  to  ask 
you  to  move  on.  This  is  one  of  Peter  Sadler's  camps, 
and  he  has  strict  rules  against  strangers  stoppin'  in  any 
of  them.  If  you've  lost  your  way,  I'll  tell  you  that  that 
road,  if  you  don't  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  will  take 
you  straight  to  Sadler's,  and  there's  time  enough  for  you 
to  get  there  before  dark." 

"  Mr.  Matlack,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  who  had 
risen  to  her  feet,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you!  It's  a  shame," 
she  said,  when  the  guide  had  approached  her,  "  to  send 
that  man  away  without  even  giving  him  a  chance  to  rest 
himself.  He  may  be  a  very  respectable  person  on  a  walk 
ing  tour." 

""  I  guess  he  is  on  a  walkin'  tour,"  said  Matlack.  "  and 
I  guess  he's  a  regular  tramp,  and  there's  no  orders  we've 
got  that's  stricter  than  them  against  tramps." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  wlio  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "or 
what  your  rules  are,  but  when  a  perfectly  good-mannered 
man  comes  to  us  and  asks  simply  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  I 
don't  want  him  to  be  driven  away  as  if  he  were  a  stray 
pig  on  a  lawn.  Mr.  Archibald,  shouldn't  he  be  allowed 
to  rest  awhile?" 

Her  husband  rose  and  approached  the  stranger  ' '  Where 
are  you  going,  sir?"  said  he. 

The  man  looked  at  Matlack,  at  Martin,  who  stood  be- 
hind him,  and  then  at  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  after 
this  comprehensive  glance  he  smiled. 

"Prom  present  appearances,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  am 
going  to  go." 
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Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  "  When  do  you  expect  to  get 
there?"  he  asked. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  other,  reflectively,  "  that  1 
am  always  goin<^  there,  aud  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  keep 
ou  doing  it." 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  turning  to  Mail;i(;k, 
"give  him  S(mie  supper,  and  let  him  rest.  There  will  be 
time  Enough  for  him  to  get  to  Sadler's  after  that.  If  Sad- 
ler has  anything  to  say  as^ainst  it,  refer  him  to  me." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Matlack,  "  if  you  say  so.  I'm  no 
harder  on  my  fellow-bein's  than  other  people,  but  rules  is 
rules,  and  it  isn't  for  me  to  break  them." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  stranger  to  Mr.  Archibald, 
"  your  words  are  more  gratefid  to  me  than  the  promise 
of  food.  I  see  that  you  consider  me  a  tramp,  but  it  is  a 
mistake.  I  am  not  a  tramp.  If  you  will  allow  me,  after 
I  have  eaten  a  little  supper— a  meal  which  I  must  admit 
I  greatly  need— I  will  explain  to  you  how  I  happen  to  be 
here."  And  with  a  bo^  he  walked  toward  the  table  where 
Matlack  and  Martin  had  been  eating  their  supper. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  he  is?"  said  Mr.  Clyde,  when 
Mr.  Archibald  had  resumed  his  seat  and  his  pipe.  "  I  believe 
he  is  a  wandering  actor.  Actors  always  have  smoothly 
shaven  faces,  and  he  looks  like  one." 

"Actor!"  exclaimed  Arthur  Ray  bold.  "  That's  nonsense. 
He's  not  in  the  least  like  an  actor.  Anybody  could  see  by 
his  tread  and  his  air  that  he's  never  been  on  the  stage. 
He's  more  like  a  travelling  salesman.  The  next  thing  he'll 
do  will  be  to  pull  out  of  that  bag  some  samples  of  spool 
thread  or  patent  thimbles." 

"  You  are  both  wrong,"  said  Margery,  "  entirely  wrong. 
I  have  been  looking  at  him,  and  I  believe  he  is  a  Method- 
ist minister  with  a  dead  horse.  They  ride  circuits,  and  of 
course  when  their  horses  die  they  walk.  Just  wait  a  lit- 
tle, and  see  if  I  am  not  right." 

They  waited  a  little,  and  then  they  waited  a  little  long- 
er, and  they  had  begun  to  be  tired  of  waiting  before  the 
stranger  finished  his  meal  and  approached  the  fire.  His 
face  was  brighter,  his  smile  was  more  pleasant,  and  his 
step  had  a  certain  jauntiness  in  it. 

"  I  thank  you  all,"  he  said,  "for  the  very  good  meal  I 
have  just  enjoyed.  I  am  now  going  to  go,  but  before  I 
start  1  would  like  very  much— indeed,  I  crave  it  as  a  favor 
—to  place  myself  before  you  in  my  proper  light.  May  I 
have  permission  to  do  so,  madam  and  sir?"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  and  Mr.  Archibald,  but  with  a  respectful 
glance  at  the  others,  as  if  he  would  not  ignore  any  one  of 
them. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  "  Sit  down  and  tell 
us  about  yourself." 

The  stranger  seated  himself  with  alacrity  a  little  back 
from  the  circle,  and  nearer  to  the  young  men  than  to  the 
Archibald  party. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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X.— IN'    A    SAVAGE    CORNER    OF    MOORISH    SPAlX— 
ABSENCE    OF    BEGGARY— EXCELLENT    DINNER. 

BY  POULTNEY    BIGELOW. 
Illustrated  with  Puotdguapus  by  the  Author. 

THE  sort  of  thing  we  relished  most  was  our  run 
along  the  Mediterranean  between  Alicante  and 
Valencia,  around  a  bold  promontory  from  which 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  the  western  islands 
of  the  group  near  Majorca.  Magnificent  caves  indent 
this  coast,  and  little  coves  create  most  seductive  invitation 
to  smugglers.  Tliere  are  no  railways  here,  and  to  judge 
from  our  experience,  and  especially  that  of  our  bikes,  no 
white  man  ever  before  trod  that  romantic  and  rocky 
path. 

We  had  not  gone  far  out  of  Alicante  when  rain  com- 
menced and  soon  converted  the  already  heavy  road  into 
a  mire  of  clay.  We  stopped  at  a  road-side  posada,wiiere 
sat  three  moorish-looking  muleteers  making  a  hearty  meal 
of  a  rice  and  meat  stew,  which  they  conveyed  to  their  re- 
spective mouths  directly  from  a  vast  bowl,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  common  family  utensil  for  all  emergencies.  Tlie 
house  consisted  mainly  of  a  door  towards  the  road,  and  a 
roof  that  extended  well  out  in  the  shape  of  a  veranda, 
over  which  climbed  vines.  One  side  of  this  one  room  was 
occupied  by  a  vast  fireplace,  the  other  by  a  store-room. 
The  building  must  have  been  orit^inally  intended  for  a 
fortress,  or  else  built  when  wood  was  very  expensive,  for 
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even  the  shelves  were  of  masonry,  and  an  incendiary  could 
have  done  no  more  mischief  than  in  the  vaults  of  a  safe- 
deposit  company. 

With  truly  rna^niticent  courtesy  the  three  ragged 
muleteers  took  pity  on  our  bedraggled  appearance,  and 
invited  us  to  sliaie  their  mess.  We  exchanged  courtesies 
as  well  as  we  could  by  offering  them  our  cigarettes  and 
wine.  Then  we  got  the  good  lady  to  make  us  a  savory 
tortilla, which,  followed  by  the  vigorous  goats'-milk  cheese 
of  the  country,  made  us  once  more  happy.  Nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  courtesy  of  our  rough  entertain- 
ers. They  might  cheerfully  have  cut  our  throats  in  the 
night,  had  they  been  tempted  in  the  right  manner,  but  un- 
til that  moment  arrived  they  would,  I  am  sure,  have  made 
life  as  sweet  to  us  as  courtliness  could  suggest. 

It  struck  us  throughout  our  trip  that  beggary  ceased 
the  moment  we  got  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  show 
places  where  tourists  congregate.  In  small  places  we 
did,  to  be  sure,  meet  with  signs  of  great  poverty,  and  at 
the  posadas  would  occasionally  see  a  beggar— not  the 
impudent,  whining  imposter  of  Toledo  and  Madrid,  but  a 
decayed  grandee  sort  of  a  character,  who  stood  before  us 
in  the  majestic  folds  of  a  ragged  serape,  offering  us  in 
dignified  accents  an  opportunity  of  showing  towards  him 
some  of  that  hospitality  which  he  would  gladly  have  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  his  days  of  prosperity.  I  never  saw  beg- 
gars rudely  treated  in  the  small  places;  on  the  contrary, 
they  appeared  favorably  known  as  the  victims  of  misfor- 
tune, and  it  w^as  assumed  that  they  would  not  ask  for 
bread  if  they  were  not  hungry.  More  than  once  have  we 
seen  our  hostess,  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  rise  to  cut 
a  slice  of  bread  for  a  man  who  merely  stood  respectfully 
outside  the  door,  eloquently  admiring  the  food  within. 
Tlien  this  same  man  would  take  his  bread,  sit  down  on  a 
stone  hard  by,  and  eat  up  every  bit  of  it.  It  would  be  a 
bold  woman  indeed  who  would  dare  offer  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  to  a  tramp  on  an  American  road.  He  would  prob- 
ably throw  the  bread  at  her  head  and  then  fire  her  barn. 

Our  intolerance  ou  the  subject  of  beggary  no  doubt^  is 
the  unconscious  result  of  growing  up  in  a  community 
where  labor  is  highly  paid  and  where  mendicancy  implies 
almost  invariably  idleness  or  drunkenness.  Besides,  we 
have  a  superabundance  of  charitable  institutions  for  those 
who  cannot  earn  a  living.  In  Spain,  however,  society  is 
more  primitive,  and  the  impotent  members  thereof,instead 
of  being  quartered  at  great  expense  in  poorhouses  and 
asvlums,  are  relieved  inexpensively,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  sometimes 
uncertain  generosity  of  the  way-side.  The  police  appear 
to  discoura.L^e  tramping,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  se- 
curity. A  beggar  cati'do  little  harm  when  he  is  amongst 
those  who  know  him,  but  once  start  a  gang  of  them  on 
the  highroads  of  a  country,  and  they  soon  acqinre  a  taste 
for  adventure  highly  harmful  to  hen-roosts  and  unpro- 
tected property. 

We  held  a  council  of  war  at  the  posada,  to  decide 
whether  we  should  plough  our  way  through  the  mud  or 
o;o  back  to  Alicante  for  the  night  and  make  a  start  when 
the  rain  had  ceased.  As  usually  happened  in  all  our 
councils  of  war,  we  decided  unanimously  to  push  on,  in 
spite  of  rain  and  mud,  to  avoid  big  towns  at  any  cost,  and 
to  run  our  chances  of  a  night's  lodging. 

The  nearest  village  was  a  couple  of  hours  furtheron, 
and  our  muleteers  said  there  was  a  house  where  we  might 
get  beds.  Scnor  Matias  was  the  owner.  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  road  ahead  excepting  what  we  could 
gather  from  peasants.  Sparush  cycling  clubs, guide-books, 
and  maps  gave  us  no  help  on  this  road— not  that  they 
helped  us  much  anywhere  else. 

We  shook  hands  all  round,  after  paying  our  modest 
bill,  and  pushed  through  the  mud  and  rain  towards  San 
Juan.  ;^U)St  roads  of  Europe,  in  their  worst  state,  yet 
preserve  on  one  side  or  the  other  the  possibility  of  a  foot- 
passenger's  making  his  way  with  tolerable  security.  Not 
so  in  these  parts.  We  were,  it  is  true,  on  a  highroad 
over  which  the  loyal  mail  was  conveyed  once  a  day.  It 
was  marked  on  the  best  map  of  Spain  that  could  be  pro- 
cured as  a  first-class  national  macadamized  road,  and  this 
shows  that  people  can  often  talk  about  the  same  thing 
and  each  mean  something  very  different. 

The  rain  came  in  showers,  with  bursts  of  splendid  sun- 
shine in  between.  We  soon  got  so  thick  with  mud  that 
we  did  not  mind  a  hodful-  more  or  less,  for  we  revelled 
in  exquisite  bits  of  mediaeval  (that  is  to  say,  Moorish) 
architecture.      By   the   side   of   our  road  ran   irrigating 


ditches  with  massive  masonry  sluices  that  had  been  built 
in  the  days  of  Carthage,  and  had  probably  never  known 
repair  since  African  warriors  governed  these  coasts.  And 
it  is  well  for  us  that  those  nuignificent  Moors  were  such 
good  engineers,  for,  poor  as  tlie  Spaniard  is  to-day,  he 
would  be  much  poorer  yet  were  he  not  profiting  by  the 
irrigation  prepared  f(>r  him  a  thousand  years  ago  by  peo- 
ple whom  he  subsequently  drove  out  of  the  country. 

At  length  the  narrow  stieets  of  San  Juan  took  us  into 
their  waUowy  embrace.  The  little  donkeys  that  passed 
us  sank  up  to  their  knees,  while  we  had  ceased  to  care 
how  far  we  w^ent,  so  long  as  each  step  brought  us  nearer 
to  Senor  Matias. 

What  a  blessed  moment  that  was  wiien  w^e  finally 
dropped  down  on  a  bench  in  his  inn-yard  and  commenced 
to  remove  our  boots!  I  say  inn-yard  for  want  of  a  w'ord 
in  our  language  that  fits.  The  house,  from  our  point  of 
view,  did  not  commence  until  the  upper  story.  That  is  to 
say,  we  came  in  upon  a  broad  space  partly  occupied  by 
a  mule-cart  and  partly  by  kitchen  utensils.  From  this 
apartment  radiated  doors  communicating  partly  into  a 
stable  for  donkeys,  partly  into  a  storage-room  for  forage, 
partly  into  sleeping  quarters  for  the  servants  and  the 
poorer  guests,  and  partly  into  a  yard  devoted  to  manure 
and  chickens.  There  appeared  to  be  no  door  to  this 
house— at  least  not  on  the  ground-floor.  The  population 
of  the  village  drifted  in  and  out  without  restraint,  and  I 
must  again  note  the  excellent  manners  they  exhibited 
towards  strangers  like  ourselves,  who  at  such  a  time  must 
have  been  well  worth  staring  at.  There  is  no  sign  to 
mark  this  house  as  an  inn,  nor  is  there  anything  to  indi- 
cate that  the  establishment  supplies  likewise  a  large  va- 
riety of  general  articles  in  tire  way  of  wine,  groceries, 
bread,  and  the  things  usually  kept  at  small  country  stores. 
Five  drovers  were  having  their  supper  at  a  table  near  the 
mule  cart  as  we  came  in,  and  a  kindly  old  lady  was  cook- 
ing savory  things  for  them  at  the  big  gypsy  fire  in  the 
corner.  She  had  no  light  to  see  by  save  an  iron  bowl  fill- 
ed with  lard,  from  the^corner  of  which  emerged  a  slender 
thread  which  served  as  a  wick.  It  was  the  light  that  shone 
in  the  tent  of  Hannibal  two-  centuries  before  Christ  was 
born,  and  it  is  the  light  wdiich  will  shine  for  centuries  to 
come  in  this  part  of  the  world  unless  from  without  comes 
a  heavy  jog  to  this  backw^ard  people,  a  reminder  that  they 
must  use  improved  tools  or  else  become  unfit  to  compete 
with  their  fellow-men  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  I  sat  with  the  five  muleteers,  watching  the  kindly 
old  lady  cooking  for  a  large  household  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  so  feeble  that  it  could  hardly  have  suflficed  to  show 
the  way  in  a  mine  shaft,  I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
long  this  state  of  things  could  last  in  a  land  that  was  a 
geographic  portion  ofEurope,  whose  king  claimed  the 
title  or  "Most  Catholic."    I  seemed  to  be  an  anachronism 
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with  my  kodak,  my  bike,  my  stylographic  pen,  my  port- 
able tvpe  writer— ail  recent  triumphs  nf  Vankee  invention. 
I  felt'  that  I  was  in  a  way  like  Mark  Twain's  Y^ankee  at 
the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and  that  the  people  about 
might  readily  regard  as  witchcraft  the  mechanical  devices 
so  far  beyond  their  i)ower  to  appreciate  or  even  to  under- 
stand. 

Now  and  then  purchasers  came  in,  who  waited  patient- 
ly until  Matias  turned  up  from  the  stable,  or  his  wife  from 
where  she  was  preparing  our  beds,  or  the  kindly  old  lady 
from  the  fireplace,  or  some  other  member  of  the  large 
household.  No  one  w'as  in  a  hurry,  or,  if  he  were,  he  did 
not  show^  it. 

When  we  had  unstrapped  the  Ingnage  from  our  bikes 
and  put  on  bedroom  slippers  (a  great  luxury  at  such  a 
time)  we  went  up  stairs,  the  part  of  the  house  evidently- 
reserved  for  distinguished  strangers.  Here  was  a  broad 
hall  opening  out  at  the  front  into  a  dining-room  which 
faced  the  village  street.  At  the  back  the  hall  opened 
upon  a  garden  full  of  palms  and  southern  trees.  The 
bedrooms  were  merely  alcoves  opening  upon  this  hall, 
black  spaces  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  and  a  chair.  We 
were  so  glad  to  get  this  much  that  we  questioned  nothing, 
but  made  ready  for  dinner. 

We  little  thought  that  a  prehistoric  lamp  and  a  gypsy 
fire  could  have  made  such  a  dinner  as  the  one  we  enjoyed 
that  night  in  this  far-away  little  Spanish  village.  The 
event  made  such  an  impression  on  us  that  the  two  song- 
sters of  the  party  treated  the  community  to  one  of  their 
choicest  selections  from  "Carmen,"  which,  by-the-way, 
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sounds  to  a  Spaniard  about  as  much  like  his  music  as 
cockney  does  like  plantation  talk  to  a  daiky.  However, 
the  people  showed  no  resentment,  and  the  host  even  paid 
us  some  hollow  compliments  on  the  sweetness  of  our  Eng- 
lisii  song.  George  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  not 
Eniilish,  but  Spanish,  which  only  confirmed  Matias  in  his 
original  view.  He  paid  us  a  high  compliment  that  night, 
no  less  than  waiting  on  us  himself,  with  a  vast  sombrero 
on  his  head,  a  cigarette  between  his  teeih,  and  a  species 
of    smock  which   he    wore    when   dressed    for    parade. 
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George  thiidis  we  earned  this  honor  by  reason  of  having 
sung  "Carmen."  That  may  be.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  won  his  heart  by  taking  an  interest  in  his  wine- 
cellar,  by  sampling  some  specimens  of  his  Alicante  vin- 
tage, both  red  and  white,  and  finally  by  selecting  with 
knowledge  the  wine  which  he  too  regarded  as  the  best. 

By-the -way,  let  me  remark  that  throughout  Spain  I 
cannot  remember  seeing  a  single  drunken  man,  not  even 
among  the  soldiers.  And  Spain  is  the  country  where 
wine  is  cheaper  than  milk — at  times  not  dearer  than  pure 
water.  Here  is  stuff  for  the  teetotaler.  Perhaps  if  in 
America  we  removed  the  tax  on  Avine,  we  might  assist 
tlie  cause  of  temperance.  Whiskey  might  at  the  same 
time  be  rated  as  a  poison,  and  proinbited  altogether  save 
under  medical  advice.  For  myself,  I  believe  in  total  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  drink.  And  the  best  way  to  fight 
alcohol  is  to  make  light  wine  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
world  over  we  find  that  the  cheaper  the  wine  the  more  tem- 
perate the  people;  for  drunkards,  commend  me  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  where  wine  is  heavily  taxed. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  sort  of  dinner  we  got  in 
this  savage  section  of  mountainous  Spain?  Go  there  and 
sing  to  Matias,  and  he  will  provide  the  same  for  you. 

First  course:  cheese,  salt  fish,  cold  ham.  These  by  way 
of  a  cocktail. 

Second  course:  Matias  brought  up  from  the  gypsy  fire 
a  casserole,  hot  from  the  ashes,  filled  with  a  delicious 
medley,  such  as  I  recall  having  enjoyed  at  Senor  Castelar's 
eventful  dinner.  I  cannot  remember  the  native  name,  but 
there  was  much  onion  or  garlic,  potato,  and  pieces  of  meat, 
and  many  odds  and  ends  not  readily  analyzed.  Matias 
told  me  all  about  the  make  of  this  dish,  and  Ned  vowed 
that  he  would  give  a  grand  dinner  when  he  got  home, 
just  like  this  one.  We  had  some  inkling  of  what  was  to  be 
the  extent  of  our  meal,  for  before  each  of  us  was  a  stack 
of  plates,  each  plate  portending  a  separate  course.  Thus, 
after  the  table  was  once  laid,  Matias  had  only  to  take  away, 
never  to  bring  on  plates.  Of  course  we  kept  the  same 
knife  and  fork  throughout. 

The  third  course  was  a  tortilla,  or  Spanish  omelet, 
through  which  were  scattered  raw  beans,  which  looked 
rather  pretty,  but  which  we  judiciously  dropped  into  our 
pockets  when  Matias  was  not  looking. 

As  fourth  course  came  an  excellently  dressed  lettuce 
salad,  which  confirmed  me  in  my  respect  for  Matias. 
Then  came  a  variety  of  fruit — nuts,  raisins,  oranges — all 
grown  in  the  neighborhood;  and  finally  a  little  cup  of 
black  coffee  that  could  not  have  been  produced  better  at 
that  famous  little  French  place  in  New  Orleans.  We  had 
drunk  with  this  Lucullian  banquet  a  wine  of  Alicante 
that  would  have  been  rated  at  three  dollars  a  bottle,  yet 
our  bill  for  all  this  luxury  came  in  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  day  for  everything.  At  night  we  slept  soundly 
on  soft  mattresses  with  clean  sheets,  and  in  the  morning 
washed  in  tin  bowls  at  the  chairs  out  in  the  general  hall. 
Do  you  wonder  that  we  love  Spain? 


ON    THE    WAY    TO    MANILA. 

[Special  Correspondknce  of  "  Harpeu's  Wekkly."] 

U.  S.  Tkoop-Siup  "Australia,"  at  Sica, 

NicAUiNG  Honolulu,  May  30,  1898. 

"Those  little  flannel-cakes!  If  I  could  only  get  some 
of  those  little  flannel-cakes  again,  it  seems  to  me  I  should 
be  satisfied." 

He  was  a  private  of  Company  E,  First  Oregon  Volun- 
teers, a  "  trooper  of  the  forces,  who  has  run  his  own  six 
horses."  In  his  Poriland  home  he  has  entertained  him- 
self as  befits  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  and  inde- 
pendent means.  The  National  Guard  has  not  been  one 
of  his  amusements;  he  has  always  had  a  disinclination  to 
"  play  soldier";  but  the  call  to  arms  found  in  him  one 
of  its  first  responses.  Now  he  is  enduring  some  of  the 
discomforts  he  knew  he  would  have  to  take  when  he  took 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  obey  the  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  superior 
officers. 


\ 


"How^  many  times,"  he  says,  "have  we  gone  over  the 
bill  of  fare  so  critically,  trying  to  pick  out  something 
good!  Now,  if  I  could  only  get  some  of  those  little  flan- 
nel-cakes!" 

It  is  an  individual  case,  but  not  a  particular.  The 
demand— not  for  flannel-cakes  always,  but  for  a  good, 
clean,  and  square  meal— is  general,  and  it  is  an  indication 
of  a  state  of  affairs  that  ought  to  be  set  forth  very  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who  are  to 
follow  this  first  expedition  to  Manila;  in  the  interest  of 
the  administration,  which  is  responsible  for  the  w^elfare 
of  these  volunteers;  atid  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
which  both  soldiers  and  administration  are  bound  to 
serve. 

Tiie  facts  are  plain  to  any  one.  It  is  natural,  of  course, 
for  men  who  never  have  been  used  to  roughing  it  to  find 
life  aboard  a  troop -ship  hard  to  take.  Quarters  are 
close  and  cramped,  food  is  very  plain,  and  there  is  no 
great  variety  of  it.  Conditions  generally  are  unpleasant. 
These  things  the  men  recognize,  and  there  is  very  little 
complaint  about  them.  But  there  is  a  demand  that  the 
food  be  served  in  proper  quantities,  that  the  potatoes  be 
boiled  until  they  are  cooked  thoroughly,  that  the  salt 
pork  be  not  raw,  and  that  the  bacon  be  done.  Beans  are 
not  palatable  when  they  are  hard  enough  to  be  used  as 
poker-chips,  and  rice  is  not  good  to  eat  when  it  takes  a 
mill  to  grind  it.  Hardtack  is  a  good  diet,  but  not  as 
a  steady Ihing  when  there  is  opportunity  for  fresh  bread 
occasionally.  These  things,  however,  are  but  superficial 
causes  of  complaint,  and  are  being  eradicated  rapidly. 
Most  of  them  were  caused  at  the  start  by  the  rolling  of 
the  ship,  which  so  seriously  incapacitated  so  many  of  the 
oflacers  of  the  regiment  that  proper  inspection  w^as  not 
possible.  It  also  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  men,  so 
that  they  were  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  hardships. 

There"^  is  a  nuich  more  serious  matter  for  objection  and 
complaint  in  the  equipment  of  the  men.  They  are  sent 
out  to  a  climate  terribly  hot  and  distressingly  humid  with 
an  absolutely  inadequate  supply  of  proper  clothing.  Un- 
der-clothingVas  issued  to-day.  It  is  made  of  Canton  flan- 
nel, of  a  weight  that  would  prove  extremely  acceptable  at 
the  sununit  of  AVhile  or  Chilkoot  Pass,  and,  even  such  as 
it  is,  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  Shoes  will  not  go 
around— to  one  company  which  turned  in  a  requisition 
for  sixty-four  pairs,  twenty-one  pairs  w^ere  issued.  There 
is  a  large  supply  of  brown  duck  suits  to  be  issued  some- 
time, by-and-by,  but  not  a  helmet  or  a  suitable  sun-hat  to 
go  with  them. 

Yet  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  life  in  the  Philippines 
is  sunstroke. 

These  things  will  be  overcome,  of  course,  in  time,  and 
"when  we  have  taken  Manila."  We  can  get  all  we  want 
and  just  what  we  want  in  Manila— when  we  have  taken  it. 
But  the  expectation  is  that  in  order  to  take  Manila  we 
shall  want  some  guns— rifles  for  the  soldiers.  The  guns 
of  the  First  Oregon  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  clothing 
outfit.  They  are  the  old  -  fashioned  Springfield  rifles. 
Originally  they  were  hard-shooting  guns,  but  that  was  long 
ago.  Now  the  rifling  has  been  worn  out  of  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  something  else  is  the  matter  with  some  of 
them.  There  are  200  new  rifles, wiiich  ought  to  be  in  good 
condition  for  service;  they  are  of  the  old  model,  but  they 
are  efficient.  The  First  California  boys  carry  the  same 
guns. 

They  are  going  to  meet  Mauser  rifles,  and  apparent- 
ly some  one  is  relying  on  the  pluck  and  dash  of  our 
fellows,  and  on  the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards.  Our 
boys  have  got  the  pluck,  and  they  will  show  the  dash. 
There  need  be  no  question  on  that  score.  But  if  the  Span- 
iards happen  to  stay  and  fight,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sorry 
tale  to  tell  wdien  these  old  Springfields  take  the  field 
against  the  Mausers. 

Now  all  this  adds  new^  emphasis  to  the  great  lesson  this 
little  war  with  a  sixth-rate,  bankrupt,  "  elf ete  monarchy  " 
is  teaching  the  United  States— the  lesson  of  the  folly  of  be- 
ing unprepared.  But  it  points  another  moral.  AVe  need 
guns,  sabres,  men, equipment — everything  pertaining  to  the 
make-up  of  an  eflflcient  army.  But,  more  than  all, we  need  a 
different  system  of  administration.  Consider  this:  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  training  a  reasonably  large  number  of  his 
young  men  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  art  and  science 
of  warfare.  Most  of  them  have  developed  remarkable  fit- 
ness for  their  occupation.  Nearly  every  one  of  those  wiio 
have  had  experience  extending  over  years  enough  to  put 
a  captain's  l)ars  on  their  shoulder-straps  is  competent  to 
equip  and  outfit  an  expedition  of  this  size.  Time  is  one 
of  the  great  considerations.  There  must  be  no  delay. 
All  sorts  of  conveniences  and  comforts  for  the  men  are 
sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  time.  Even  essentials  of  equip- 
ment are  let  go.  And  yet,  with  all  this  imperative  haste, 
the  management,  instead  of  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  competent,  thoroughly  trained  men  who  have  made 
such  things  their  life  work  and  have  developed  it  into  a 
science,  is  kept  in  the  bureaus  at  Washington.  Every  de- 
tail must  be  reported  "to  the  Department." 

"The  Department"  wheels  around  on  its  revolving- 
chair  and  considers  the  thing  a  while,  and  then  telegraphs 
its  consent.  But  a  day  has  been  lost,  and  the  expedition 
might  have  been  300  miles  nearer  Manila  and  Admiral 
Dewey. 

Some  army  men  will  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  said 
now, because  it  is  furnishing  information  to  the  enemy.  But 
it  is  better  to  furnish  what  small  information  the  enemy 
can  get  out  of  this  if  its  publication  will  do  anything  tovy- 
ard  preventing  more  of  such  work.  And  every  man  in 
the  service  knows  it  is  all  true.  The  trained  men  are  set 
aside  for  somebody  else  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  their 
services  ought  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  possibility,  and 
when  the  greatest  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  their 
training  and  their  ability. 

We  need  a  lot  of  things  to  make  this  war  as  successful 
as  it  should  be.  We  need  more  common-sense  and  less 
politics. 

Honolulu,  H.  I.,  June  k. 

The  two  days  spent  in  Honolulu  by  the  soldiers  of 
General  Anderson's  brigade  of  General  Merritt's  Philip- 
pine army  were  a  most  decided  change  from  the  lazy  life 
of  the  days  aboard  the  transports.  Loafing  on  the  hurri- 
cane-deck,watching  the  flying  fish,  and  speculating  on  the 
end  of  man,  in  particular  the  man  who  goes  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  private  soldier,  gave  place  to  positive  em- 
phatic things  to  do,  most  desirable  things  loo,  in  a  most 
delightful  city.  Honolulu  has  developed  for  herself  late- 
ly a  Hawaiian  version  of  "  There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the 
old  town  to-night."     They  say  it  very  briefly  here,  but 


for  these  two  days  they  have  been  saying  it  a  great  many 
time.  ''Wele  ke  nao''  they  say,  and*^you  hear  it  every- 
where. They  have  been  living  up  to  it,  too.  There  has 
been  a  hot  time — such  a  hot  time  as  even  Honolulu,  noted 
for  hospitality,  has  not  seen  before.  It  began  when  the 
three  troop-ships,  City  of  Peking,  Australia,  and  City  of 
'Sydney  were  sighted  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  moment's  cessation  since.  The  whole 
city  turned  out  to  welcome  the  transports  in.  The 
wharves  were  thronged,  and  there  were  constant  volleys 
of  cheers,  until  even  after  the  ships  were  in  their  berths. 
As  soon  as  gang-planks  were  down  the  serious  business 
began.  Thei'e  were  leceptions  at  once  at  the  clubs  for 
the  ofiflcers,  and  they  were  not  over  until  early  in  the 
moining. 

Kapiolani,  the  dowager  queen,  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  arrival  here  of  the  Charleston  to  arrange  for 
the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag  to  the  ship  which 
brought  home  the  body  of  her  husband.  King  Kalakaua, 
who  died  in  San  Francisco.  The  formal  presentation 
occurred  in  the  morning  after  the  troopers  got  here,  being 
delayed  for  that  purpose.  All  the  officers  were  present, 
and  the  United  States  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Kapiolani's  nephews,  Prince 
Cupid  and  Prince  David,  who  made  the  address.  After- 
ward there  was  a  luncheon  on  the  ship.  President  Dole 
received  the  officers  that  afternoon.  The  men  were  per- 
mitted to  come  ashore,  half  a  company  at  a  time,  and 
they  did  have  such  a  good  time.  They  wandered  about 
the  streets,  staring  at  the  curious  shops,  and  they  swarmed 
on  the  beach  at  Waikiki  and  went  swimming  in  the  surf. 
The  Kapiolani  Park  was  open  for  them,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  Hawaiian  bands  gave  a  concert. 

Yesterday  was  the  great  day — it  was  feast-day  for  the 
boys.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  give  every  soldier 
in  the  brigade  a  "square  meal."  All  the  city  had  con- 
tributed. Tables  were  set  up  under  the  trees  in  the 
grounds  about  the  government  buildings,  and  spread  with 
everything  that  even  a  hungry  soldier  who  has  had  no- 
thing but  government  rations  for  seven  days  could 
name  as  part^of  a  "square  meal."  The  government  band 
was  there  to  accompany  the  great  feast  with  sweet  music. 
At  9.30  in  the  morning  the  soldiers  left  their  ships  and 
marched  up  by  companies.  They  filed  into  the  govern- 
ment grounds,  and  attacked  the  tables  in  battalion 
front. 

Every  man  in  the  expedition,  except  the  unlucky 
chaps  who  had  been  detailed  to  sentry  duty,  was  in 
the  hungry  army.  Every  man  got  what  he  wanted. 
There  was  a  grea!  quantity  of  soda  and  mineral  water, 
and  3500  quarts  of  water  that  had  been  boiled  and  then 
cooled.  The  boys  strolled  about  the  grounds  after  the 
feast  w^as  over,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  out  to  Waikiki 
for  surf -bathing.  Every  soldier  in  town  was  decorated 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,"^and  many  of  them  were  half  con- 
cealed by  the  leis. 

In  the  morning  Chief-Justice  Judd,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  resident  in  Honolulu,  delivered  a 
formal  address  of  welcome  to  General  Anderson.  The 
general,  in  reply,  hoped  that  annexation  would  soon  be 
an  accomplished  fact. 

President  Dole  held  an  informal  reception  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Building  for  the  soldiers  who  were  feasting  in 
the  grounds.  Little  groups  of  them  were  presented  to 
him  constantly. 

The  hospitality  of  Honolulu  is  remarkable;  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it  in  the  last  two  days  is  son»ething  no  man  who 
witnessed  it  will  ever  forget.  But  thiough  it  all  this 
curious  feature  has  struck  the  soldiers  with  especial  force: 
the  flags  that  greeted  the  arrival  of  tiie  transports,  flut- 
tering from  a  forest  of  tall  poles,  from  every  prominent 
building,  and  from  scores  of  residences,  that  waved  in 
hundreds  in  the  streets,  were  the  stars  and  stripes.     Yet 


BATHING    BY  SQUAD   ON   THE  THOOP-SHIP  "AUSTRALIA" 
BOUND    FOR    MANILA. 


over  the  government  buildings  there  floated  a  strange 
flag — the  banner  of  the  Hawaiian  Kepublic.  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  so  royally  extended  their  hospitality 
are  Americans.  The  language  they  speak  is  English. 
The  men  we  dealt  wiih  in  the  shops  were  Americans;  we 
bought  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  and  we  paid  for 
them  with  United  States  money;  we  rode  about  in  car- 
riages budt  in  the  United  States  and  pulled  by  American 
horses;  we  were  at  home,  and  our  own  flag  waved  over 
our  heads  constantly.  But  over  the  government  build- 
ings a  strange  flag  floated,  and  we  were  in  a  foreign  laud. 

Oscar  King  Davis, 


July  16,  ] 
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CHAPLAIN    GILBERT    HOLDING    CHURCH    SERVICE,  MAY   29. 


ON   THE   HURRICANE-DECK. 

Lieut.  H.  P.  McCain,  U.S.A.,     Lieut.  S.  A,  Clomans,  U.S.A.,     Major  Sam.  R.  Jones,  U.S.A.,     Lieut.  E.  W.  Clark,  U.S.A., 
A'isi  tant  Adjutant-General.  Commissary.  Quartermaster.  Aide. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON   WHITING    HOLDS  A   VACCINATION    BEE. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   T.  M.   ANDERSON   AND    STAFF. 


'  % 


'^^^fc^si 


DINNER. 


STRING    BAND    OF    COMPANY    E.,  1st   OREGON    VOLUNTEERS. 


WITH    OUR    TROOPS    FOR    MANILA. 

Scenes  on  the  Transport  *' Austratja,"  op  the  FriisT  Expedition,  conveying  General  Anderson  and  the  1st  Oregon  Volunteers. 

Photographs  by  Oscar  K.  Davis,  Special  Correspondent  for  '* Harper's  Weekly." 
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BAIQUIRI,  JUNE    23— LANDING    TROOPS    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES    IN   A   1IEA\  \    SEA. 


ENSENADA    BE    LOS   ALTARES,  JUNE    24-THE    FIRST    CAMP   ON    THE    BEACH. 

'The  'St.  Louis'  kept  her  search-light  on  the  beach,  and  the  soldiers  went  in  swhnm'wg.'''— Extract  from  Mr.  Chapman's  Letter. 


'  VV%)inpatin:k." 


SHELLING    THE    ENEMY   OUT   OF   THE    SHORE    ROADS    NEAR    SANTIAGO,  JUNE    24. 

LANDING    THE    TROOPS    OF    THE    SANTIxVGO    EXPEDITION. 
Drawn  by  Caklton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  xIdmiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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SEASICK    SOLDIERS    OP    3d    UNITED    STATES    INFANTRY   ON    TRANSPORT    "ARANSAS.' 


THE   LOSS    OF  ^^  LA   BOUJIGOGNE." 

At  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  July  4,  the  French 
transat]a!itic  liner  La  Bourgogne  was  run  into  by  the  Brit- 
ish full-rigged  sailing-ship  Cromartyshire,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Sable  Island,  and  sunk.  The  collision 
occurred  in  a  fog.  It  appears  that  each  ship  heard  the 
other's  fog  signal,  but  apparently  too  late  to  avoid  disas- 
ter, for,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Britisher  savr  the  steamship 
loom  up  in  the  fog,  the  Cromartyshire  rammed  La 
Boiirgogne  amidships.  The  two  vessels  then  drew  away 
from  each  other,  and,  so  thick  was  the  fog.  the  captain 
of  the  Cromartyshire  thought  the  liner  had  proceeded 
uninjured.  Not  until  an  hour  or  more  later,  when  the 
mist  lifted,  did  the  Englishman  know  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe that  had  resulted.  The  liner  had  sunk  ten  minutes 
after  being  struck! 

La  Boiirgogne  sailed  from  New  York  Saturda}^  July 
2,  with  750  souls  on  board.  Of  these,  220  were  first  and 
second  cabin  passengers,  297  were  steerage  passengers,  11 
were  officers,  and  there  were  222  in  the  crew.  Of  these 
there  were  saved  not  one  tirst-cabin  passenger,  only  11 
second-cabin  passengers,  51  steerage  passengers,  and  104 
of  the  crew,  making  a  total  of  166  saved  out  of  750  in  all 
on  board.  All  the  officers  but  four,  and  all  the  w^omen 
but  one,  were  drowned.  There  were  over  a  hundred  wo- 
men on  the  sliip,  and  many  children.  Captain  Deloncle 
went  down  with  his  ship. 

Tliose  passengers  who  were  saved  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  the  crew  behaved  in  a  most  brutal  and 
covvardly  manner  and  displayed  a  woful  lack  of  disci- 
pline. The  sailors  apparently  made  little  effort  to  launch 
the  life-boats,  leaving  this  to  the  passengers,  with  whom 
they  afterwards  fought  for  places  in  the  boats  and  on 
the  rafts.  One  boat-load  of  women,  without  oars,  w^as 
upset,  and  all  were  lost.  Mrs.  La  Casse,  the  only  w^o- 
man  saved,  was  rescued  by  her  husband,  who  had  to 
fight  his  way  to  a  raft.  The  men  in  the  floating  boats 
and  on  the  rafts  hit  with  oars  those  who  tried  to  grasp  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  passengers  assert  that  many  of  the 
crew  and  steerage  u«:ed  knives  in  fighting  for  places  in  the 
life-boats.  The  officers  apparently  exerted  no  authority 
whatever.  When  the  Cromartyshixe  had  rescued  those 
on  rafts  and  in  boats,  her  captain,  Henderson,  called  for 
volunteers  to  man  boats  and  search  for  more  survivors. 
Tiie  French  crew^  refused  to  aid  in  this  work.  An  hour 
later  the  steamship  Grecian  appeared  and  fowled  the 
Cromartyshire  to  Halifax.  The  officers  of  the  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique,  owners  of  La  Boiirgogne,  offer 
as  a  reason  why  no  first-cabin  passengers  were  saved,  that 
the  first  cabin  companion  way  was  totally  blocked  by  the 
bending  in  of  the  ship's  sides  by  the  collision,  thus  ef- 
fectually shutting  off  all  avenue  of  escape  for  those  in 
saloon  state-rooms. 

Conspicuous  for  their  heroism  on  this  occasion  of  re- 
lapse to  the  rights  of  brute  force  were  three  Catholic 
priests.  These  men,  when  they  saw  that  the  ship  was 
bound  to  sink  with  a  majority  of  those  on  board,  gather- 


ed as  many  of  the  panic-stricken  passengers  as  they  could, 
and  delivered  absolution  to  those  of  their  faith.  None  of 
the  priests  was  saved.  Of  the  first-cabin  passengers, a  num- 
-ber  were  well  known  socially,  among  others  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  ex- Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  of  Fair  Hills,  N.  J. 


the  inn  here — not  a  pallet,  a  blanket,  a  place  on  a  billiard 
table,  or  even  on  the  floor. 

Being  new  and  untried,  I  had  one  drawback  as  a  cor- 
respondent, but  luckily  I  learned  my  trouble  early.  I 
had  no  policy.  A  war  artist  found  this  out,  and  being 
friendly,  he  took  me  from  an  unfinished  letter  to  a  private 
room.  He  had  something  on  his  mind,  he  said,  and  I  could 
finish  the  letter  any  old  time. 

"  You  don't  know  much  about  the  army?" 

I  told  him  that  until  six  weeks  ago  Twas  not  able  to 
tell  a  doughbo}^  ofl[icer  from  a  cavalryman  by  the  stripes 
down  his  leg.     He  smiled  with  infinite  pity  and  tolerance. 

"Therefore,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  a  military  critic,  and 
shall  not  pass  judgments  and  deliver  opinions  for  some 
days  yet." 

"  You've  got  to,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  ended  argument. 
"You  must  have  a  policy.  I'll  give  you  one."  And  he 
began. 

Now  the  war  artist  with  pencil  has  no  peer,  and  with 
his  pen  he  laid  bare  in  these  columns,  not  long  ago,  the 
bowels  of  a  battle-ship  after  a  fashion  that  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  Kipling.  But  when  he  talks— there's 
the  rub.  He  is  a  linguistic  terror  to  the  foreign  attaches 
who  are  beginning  to  plume  themselves  on  their  English. 
He  favors  monosyllables,  pauses,  dashes,  exclamation 
points,  Indian  sign-language,  and  heys,  hubs,  and  humphs 
that  fill  out  sentences,  complete  paragraphs,  and  round  up 
elaborate  argument. 

"There  is  a  lot  any  damn  fool  can  say — of  course — 
hey?  But  you  mustn't  say  it— huh?  Give  'em  hell  after- 
wards. That's  right  — ain't  it?  Understand?  Regular 
army  all  right."  (Sign-language  here.)  "These  damn  fools 
outside— hey  ?  Best  army  in  world  at  close  of  war  "  (sign- 
language),  "best  equipped— you  understand,  huh?  Con- 
gress" (violent  sign-language)  "  wanted  to  sqush  it— sqush 
it— that's  right — you  understand— huh?  Cut  it  down — 
cut  it  down— see?     Illustrate— wanted  18,000  mules— got 


MESS    HOUR— OPENING   MEAT-CANS    BETWEENDECKS    ON   A   CROWDED   TRANSPORT— THREE   TIERS    OF    BERTHS. 


WITH     THE    TROOPS     FOR 
SANTIAGO. 

[Special  CorrespOxNDence  of  "  Harper's  Weekly."] 

On  Docks  at  Port  Tampa,  June  12,  1898. 

It  is  after  midnight,  and  I  can't  get  a  row-boat  out  to 
the  transport  Lroguois,  that  is  to  carry  me  to  Cuba — and  we 
sail  to-morrow.  We  have  been  sailing  to-morrow  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  to-morrow — we  sail!     I  can't  get  a  bed  at 


SEASICK    HORSE    ON   A   TROOP-SHIP. 


2000— same  principle— that's  right.  No  use  complainin' 
now — hey?  No  good  —  people  think  you  complainin' 
of  regular  army  —  regular  army  all  right,  huh?  You 
mustn't  say  it  now.  Give  'em  hell  afterwards — under- 
stand?"  (Sign-language.)     "  All  right  now — go  ahead." 

I  nodded  my  head  basely — the  policy  was  so  simple,  so 
lucid,  and  I  believed  I  might  understand  after  I  had 
thought  it  all  over;  and,  after  thinking  it  all  over  and 
translating  the  artist  into  English,  I  make  out,  with  an 
active  use  of  inference  and  common-sense,  merely  that 
most  men  in  public  life  do  no  more  than  they  have  to  do; 
that  political  systems  shrink  in  consequence,  until  they 
fit  closely  to  immediate  needs;  that  when  there  is  a  sud- 
den need  for  sudden  elastic  expansion  the  system  has 
grown  stiff  from  disuse;  and  that  the  honest  public  ser- 
vaiits  are  now  doing  their  best,  and  that  we  must  be  pa- 
tient. That  the  trouble  is  with  the  men  and  the  people 
who  have  blindly  refused  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
the  emergency  now  upon  us  — the  landlubber  of  the 
W^estern  interior,  the  rural  Populists  and  the  city  agitators, 
and  the  tender  hearts  of  Boston ;  that  these  are  the  men 
who  are  to  be  "  given  hell  "—afterwards— to  the  particular 
end  that  never  again  shall  a  soul  of  them  see  W^ashington 
except  at  his  own  expense  and  for  his  own  personal  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

I  am  aboard  the  Lroqiiois  now,  and  the  transports  are 
moving  dow^n  the  bay  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Lro- 
qiiois grounds  on  a  sand  bank  near  the  docks,  and  an  hour 
later  anchors  near  by  for  the  night.  The  other  transports 
have  gone  on  to  quarantine,  and  we  will  sail  to-morrow. 
We  have  been  sailing  to-morrow  for  several  days,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  to-morrow  we  sail! 

Nkaking  Santiago,  Monday  Morning,  June  SO,  1898. 

And  we  did  sail.  Just  now  we  are  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  harbor  of^  Santiago,  and  running 
fearlessly  along  the  big,  grim  coast  mountains  of  Cuba, 
with  colors  to  the  breeze  and  the  band  playing.  In  two 
hours  we  hope  to  hear  a  welcome  from  Sampson's  guns, 
and  then— well,  nobody  knows  what  will  happen  then. 

The  troops  are  in  two  divisions  of  three  brigades,  and 
with  three  regiments  to  each  brigade,  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Seventy-first  New^  York  constituting  the 
volunteers.  Besides,  there  is  General  Wheeler's  cavalry 
of  forty  troops,  of  which  four  troops  alone  are  mounted. 


JiTLY  16,  1898. 
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C^niEF-TRUMPETER    C.   W.   PLATT    OP   THE 

"ROUGH   RIDERS"   RAISING  THE   AMERICAN 

FLAG  AT  BAIQUIRI.* 


But  in  spite  of  transport  and  war -ship, 
ofticer  and  soldier,  I  cannot  realize  tluit 
this  is  war;  that  this  is  not  some  strange 
huge  excursion;  that  we  are  not  to  land  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  in  peace  and  safety  go 
back  as  we  came;  that  even  at  this  moment 
a  little  farther  down  these  gashed  mountains, 
showing  ever  clearer  through  the  mist,  are 
enenues  with  whom  the  officers  and  soldiers 
around  me  may  soon  be  in  a  death-grapple. 
The  offi(?ers  seem  to  realize  it,  however,  for, 
while  they  are  cheerful,  an  intense  serious- 
ness is  perceptible  under  all,  and  an  active 
longing  to  get  to  shore  and  to  work.  And 
these  soldieis!  cooped  up  as  they  are  like 
chickens,  short  of  rations,  aboard  here  for 
two  weeks,  restless  and  sick  with  inactivity 
— nobody  hears  a  word  of  grumbling  or  sees 
a  sour  face.  Big  fellows,  strong  fellows, 
they  are — intelligent,  quiet,  orderly,  obedi- 
ent, good-natured,  patient — patient  beyond 
words.  Here  and  now%  in  advance,  I  take 
off  my  hat  with  profound  respect  and  per- 
fect confidence  to  "  plug  "  and  "doughboy  " 
— Uncle  Sam's  own  boys  of  horse  and  of 
foot.  They  were  lying  asleep  all  over  the 
decks  this  morning  at  daybreak.  Their  faces 
looked  gray  in  the  dawn,  and  some  lay  in 
attitudes  that  suggested  ghastly  premoni- 
tions. The  premonitions  will  come  true  fast 
enough  so  far  as  some  of  the  poor  fellows  are 
concerned,  doubtless,  but  when  the  blow 
strikes,  may  it  come  painless  and  bring 
peace. 

This  boat  carries  "Iron"  Lawton,  who 
commands  the  second  division;  Chaffee  the 
strong,  now  a  brigadier  -  general  —  and  the 
Major.  General  Lawton  w^as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war,  before  he 
was  twenty  -  one  years  old.  He  captured 
Geroninio,  who  called  him  "the  big  cap- 
tain," and  refrained  from  killing  him  because 
he  made  such  a  superb  figure  on  horseback. 
Everybody  who  knows  the  army  has  his  eye 
on  General  Chaffee;  and  as  for  the  Major — 
there  are  many  majors  on  the  expedition  and 
several  on  this  boat,  but  only  one  Major. 
The  Major  was  a  civilian  a  little  while  ago, 
but  he  gives  not  a  sign.  At  sunrise  the  lucky 
eye  of  observation  turns  without  a  particle 
of  regret  from  the  spectacle  of  shining  Au- 
rora, rising  from  her  bath  to  the  pink- robed 
Major  going  down  to  his,  so  even  in  the 
race  for  glory  are  the  goddess  and  the  son 
of  Mars.  The  one  break  in  the  monotony  of 
the  sail  was  the  Major's  battle.  It  w^as  just 
after  the  war-ships  met  us  off  Key  West,  and 
a  sudden  firing  began.  Out  ran  the  Major 
and  set  his  pajamas  fluttering  from  the  rail. 
"There  they  are!  Three  to  one  against 
us!  See  those  Spanish  ships  over  there? 
Where's  the  general — where's  the  general?" 
A  moment  later  we  heard  him  waking  the 
general. 

"  General,  the  fight  is  on.  The  fight  is  on." 
But  the  fight  was  not  on — the  Indiana  was 
merely  giving  hoarse  commands  to  an  impu- 
dent steamer  to  heave  to.  After  that  a  mis- 
chievous subaltern  told  him  a  secret  of  ord- 
nance, and  the  Major  got  out  his  camp-cot 
and  slept  in  the  farther  end  of  the  saloon 
that  night.  Next  day  he  reprimanded  an 
aide  for  smoking  below. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know 
that  there  are  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder 
stored  in  there  under  my  state-room?" 

However,   merely   because   the   Major   is 

*  Immediately  upon  lauding  at  Jm-agiia  Miiies,  near 
Baiquiri,  the  American  flag  was  carried  by  members  of 
the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry—"  Rough  Riders  " — to  tlie 
Spanish  fort  at  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  tlie 
entire  fleet  of  traiisi)orts,  four  hundred  feet  al)ove  the 
sea.  Chief-Trumpeter  C.  W.  Piatt  stood  upon  the  old 
Btone  breastworks  with  the  flag,  and  when  it  was  un- 
furled every  steam-whistle  in  tlie  fleet  of  transports 
was  let  loose,  and  every  throat  in  the  army  yelled 
enthusiastically. 

Later  the  flag  was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  aban- 
doned fort,  which  had  been  perforated  by  one  of  the 
shells  during  the  homhiM'AvaewX, —Extract  from  Mr. 
Bengough's  Letter. 


excitable  and  doesn't  like  his  bed  feathered 
with  gunpowder  is  no  sign  that  he  will  not 
fight — the  Major  may  be  a  lion.  The  dan- 
dies fought  well  at  Waterloo,  and  I  imagine 
tiiat  certain  young  men  under  Colonel 
Roosevelt  will  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves when  the  time  comes.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  taking  their  medicine  like  men,  and 
are  asking  no  favors  because  they  are  gen- 
tlemen. I  saw  a  little  fellow  on  the  docks 
at  Tampa,  brown  as  the  skirts  of  his  hunting- 
saddle  at  home,  in  a  coarse  blue  shirt,  with 
his  tooth-brush  stuck  through  the  band  of 
his  slouch-hat,  and  in  company  with  a  hulk- 
ing Irishman  whom  he  called  "  Doc,"  and 
who  called  him  by  his  first  name.  The 
"chumminess"  of  the  two  made  me  laugh 
outright,  and  I  wondered  if  the  Irishman 
knew  the  generative  energy,  social  and  finan- 
cial, that  w^as  bottled  up  in  his  small  com- 
rade. Perhaps  he  did  know,  and  most  likely 
he  cared  not  a  wdiit  for  the  same. 

We  are  off  Santiago  Harbor  now,  and 
]\Iorro  Castle  is  plain  through  the  thin  mist, 
as  are  the  battle -ships  patrolling  in  stern 
procession  under  and  past  it  and  back  again. 
The  fiag-ship  has  gone  in  to  take  General 
Shafter  to  confer  with  Sampson,  while  the 
transports  pitch  impatiently  on  a  swelling 
sea  of  sapphire,  and  wait. 

Night  comes,  and  we  hear  nothing. 

The  belief  is  that  Cervera  has  been  asked 
over  to  the  admiral's  ship  to  dine  with  Gen- 
eral Siiafter  and  surrender,  and  the  suspicion 
is  that  the  three  are  having  a  high  old  time 
over  the  terms. 

It  is  morning  again,  and  we  are  putting 
out  to  sea  —  God  knows  whither  bound. 
The  Major  has  solved  the  problem. 

"Supporting  Spanish  tradition,"  says 
he,  "Cervera  says  'Manana.'  '  Manana 
be  damned,'  says  Shafter.  'Maiiana  we 
femd.'".  ..  .Apparently  the  Major  is  right, 
for  we  have  made  a  big  sea  circle,  and  are 
heading  straiuiit  for  the  shore  again.  But 
it's  a  false  ho[)e.  However,  we  are  to  force 
a  landing  to-morrow — sure. 

Off  Batquiim,  June  ^2,  1898. 

There  was  a  sober  thrill  last  night  through 
this  ship.  Orders  came  at  dusk  that  we 
were  to  force  a  landing  at  daybreak,  and 
General  Lawton  was  to  be  the  first  man  to 
set  his  fuot  on  the  Cuban  coast.  There  was 
a  quick  confei'ence,  rations  for  three  days 
were  issued,  outfits  were  overhauled  and 
tightened,  and  all  night  the  ship  was  in  a 
bustle  of  eager  preparation.  Like  a  New 
England  farmer,  we  got  up  next  morning 
and  ate  breakfast  in  the  dark;  and  like  him, 
we  sat  around  and  waited  for  the  light.  Day 
broke  and  showed  the  big  emerald -green 
mountains  rosy  with  light,  the  coast  foot- 
hills still  in  shadow,  the  spray  breaking 
high  against  the  low  rock  w^all  that  makes  the 
{Continued  on  page  700.) 


Advice  TO  Mothers. — Mrs.Winslow's  Soothing 
SvKUP  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 


MODERN    CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  observed  that  nature's  supply  of  food  for 
infants  is  lacking  in  the  higher  civilization  ;  but 
the  deficiency  is  perfectly  supplied  by  the  use 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
MWk.— [Adv.] 


A  ROYAL  road  to  good  digestion  -.—via  Abbott's— the 
Original  AngosturaBitters.  Good  for  the  stomach, 
pleasant  to  taste.  Get  only  the  genuine— "Abbott's." 
-lAdr.\ 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a  sound  diges- 
tion   than    Dr.  Siegert's   Angostura    Bitters. — 

lAdv.^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


VIN  MARIAN! 


MARrANI   WINE,  the   FAMOUS  TON!C  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse- 
ments from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre- 
pared upon  careful  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  contains  absolutely  no  in- 
jurious properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  enlire 

'•  Refiriirdine  the  Infantry  marc'liiiiK  111  the  recent  iiisi-  .  -. ^,    ^i^^ 

noeuvres,  it  was  the   best   ween  during?  my  command  at  UerVOUS    SyStem,    IirmUeSS    aUQ    ClaS- 

Aldershot.       Many    officers    availed    them»elve»    of    the  ^'^jx,,     4.^     ♦l,^  *^**c^\o.r>      nr»A     m^i^^Utrt^tsts 

tonic  and   reconstitnent    properties    of  the  Avell-linown  tlClty     tO     the  mUSCleS,   aUd     riChneSS 

Mariani    Wine,  the   most  certain   as  well  as   the   most  ^       i^Uda.   K1/\/\H  1+    luac    K^An    anfK/    Ho- 

palatable  method  of  inducing  resistance  to  fatigue."  tO   tne    01000.  It    naS    OeeU    aptly    QQ 
From  "  The  Londoji  Sketch" 


CiEN. 

SIR   EVELYN   WOOD  Says: 
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MAX  O'RELL, 
The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


scribed  as  a  promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del» 
icate  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  wiH  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 

«Sc  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 

will    be   sent,  free,  book    containing^   portraits 

with    endorsements    of    Emperors,    Empress, 

Your  Vin  Mariani  is  positively  marvellous;   one  tfhisH    princes.    Cardinals,    Archbishops,    and     Other 

put  me  on  my  feet;    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  me.      .      . „4.*^„ 

Yours  gratefully,  MAX  O'RELL.       interesting  matter. 

ALL   DRUGGISTS. 
Paris:  41  Boulevard  Haussman.  London:  83  Mortimer  Street, 


A  VOID    S I ^BS  TITUTIONS. 
Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


fT^fvN9'4711'^^X^ 


The  Captol  Hair  Tonic  is  a  new 
and  invaluable  discovery  made  by 
the  well-known  authority  on  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp.  Dr.  P.  J.  Eichhoff, 

Professor  of  Dermatology,  tiberfeld, 

Germany. 
Captol  completely  eradicates  scurf 
and  dandruff  in  10  to  14  days,  and  is 
a  sure  preventive  of  baldness-  (See 
DeutscheMedicin.Wochenschrift,  1 897, 
No.41.) 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  other 
specifics  recommended  for  these  pur- 
poses have  proved  failures. 

SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS, 

MULHENS  &  KROPEE,  .  .  NEW  YORK. 


EDUCATION 

■■I    1    onr  Bystem  of    Ef   ym 


Tbousands  have 

been    helped   to 

better  pay  &  po- 

_   _    sitions    through 

BY  MAIL 

Building^s  erected  ex- 
pressly for  this   pur- 
pose at  a 
cost  of 
i  S225,000 
Courses    of 
Steam, 
■■■■  II  I— 1,„  Electrical, 

•m-  Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 

gineering; Chemistry;  Mining: 

-,. Mechanical     and    Architectural 

Drawing ;  Surveying ;  Plumbing ;  Architecture :  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting ;  Prospecting ;  Bookkeeping ;  bhort- 
hand;  English  Branches. 

Cn  *  linyTU  pays  for  a  College  Education  at  Home. 
^Z  A  IflUll  I  n  40,000  Students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FREE.    State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1159,  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


A  Leather  Lesson 

Thick  leather  isn't  always  durable.  Thin 
leather  isn't  always  comfortable.  Oily 
leather  isn't  always  waterproof.  Dear 
leather  isn't  always  best.  Low  price  leather 
isn't  always  cheap.  Vici  Kid  is  always  re- 
liable. This  is  the  reason  it  is  fast  super- 
seding all  other  leathers.  Vici  Kid  is  the 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  ab- 
sorbs no  heat.  It  is  the  only  leather  free 
from  oil,  yet  impervious  to  water.  It  is 
the  only  leather  soft  enough  for  comfort, 
strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear. 


makes  the  most  beautiful  shoes  for 
women,    the    most    com^fortable 
shoes  for  men,  the  most  durable 
shoes  for  children  (all  colors).  The 
genuine  never  varies  in  quality, 
no    matter  where  you   get    it. 
Genuine  Vici  Kid  is  made  only 
by  R.  H.  Foerderer.     To  in- 
sure getting  it  and  not  an  imi- 
tation, ask  your  dealer  for 
Foerderer's  Vici  Kid.    Vici 
Leather  Dressing  makes 
all  shoes  look  better  and 
wear  better. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
A  book  about  buying, 
wearing  and  caring  f 
shoes  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  H. 
FOERU£R£B, 
PUladelphU. 


Hn     1  ••        n  *      X  W^ho  provides  the  people 

e  IS  a  Public  Benefactor  with"^ 


.  a  pure  stimulant. 


OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.    Sold  by 

all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physiciana. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Sauilib  &  Co.  &fftfay.ln(l., 


Harper's  Catalogue 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, with  portraits  of  authors, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig^hest- Grade  Pianos. 

Caution  .-The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells —  


S— O-M— 


New  York 
Warerooms 


H— IVI— E— R 

SOHMER  BUILDING 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  lit  St, 
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"LA    BOURGOGNE,"   OF    THE    COMPAGNIE    GfiNfiRALE 

JU 


E    TRANSATLANTIQUE,  SUNK    IN    COLLISION    WITH    THE    BRITISH    SHIP   "CROMARTYSHIRE,"   OFF    SABLE   ISLAND, 
LY   4,  WITH    A    LOSS    OF    565    LIVES    OUT    OF    725.-[Ser  Pagic  69S.] 


{Continued  from  page  699.) 
const-line,  and  the  ship  floating  alone  in  a  little  bay  that 
curved  like  a  liorseshoe  shorevvards.  And  we  kept  on 
waiting.  Oiher  transports  gathered;  the  lifting  mist 
showed  a  long  pier  stretching  into  the  bay  and  ^loaded 
with  tr;im-cars,  and  the  frame  houses  of  a  little  mining- 
town— Baiquiri.  Fhimes  shot  up  from  the  town— the 
Spaniards  were  burning  up  the  property  that  might  be  of 
value  to  us.  Tlie  war-ships  steamed  lazily  in.  Natty, 
self-important  little  steam  -  launches  beaan  to  sputter 
through  the  bay,  towing  a  train  of  landing  -  boats,  each 
manned  by  two  jolly  Jaekies  in  white— and  still  we  wait- 
ed. 'Phe  captain  of  the  Indiana,  it  was  said,  had  sent  word 
that  there  Avas  important  work  ahead  to  make  the  landing 
safe.  In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  down  towards 
Santiago  a  herd  of  maddened  bulls  began  to  bellow  out 
in  the  Cuban  hills.  Firing  had  begun,  and  General  Kent 
was  making  a  feint  of  landing  in  another  little  bav  at  an- 


other little  coast  town— Juragua.  Below  that  point  still 
another  bombardment  was  going  on  to  keep  the  Dons 
guessing.  JMean while  the  Jaekies  and  middies  and  naval 
cadets  were  busy,  and  binding-boats  stuffed  with  sloueh- 
hnts,  blue  shirts,  and  bristling  gun-muzzles  were  being 
tow^ed  into  position  behind  a  little  launch,  in  which  stood 
the  colossal  figure  of  Lawton,  upright  and  ready  to  lead 
the  way.     But  just  a  moment,  please. 

To  the  right  of  the  bay  loomed  a  foot-hill,  shaped  like  a 
huge  grave,  with  one  end  steep  from  the  sea,  covered 
thickly  on  the  sides  with  trees,  terraced  with  palisades, 
and  pointed  on  top  by  a  Spanish  block-house,  the  conical 
roof  of  wdiich  caught  the  sun  like  brass. 

At  the  foot  of  this  the  bojits  must  land,  and  there  w^as 
no  telling  what  game  the  Spaniard  was  phiving  under 
cover  on  that  still  hill,  and  up  the  quiet  ravine  on  the  other 
side,  nor  what  the  card  he  held  up  his  sleeve.  So  the  New 
Orleans,  the  ex-Brazilian  cruiser,  went  ahead  to  investigate. 


As  she  passed  tlie  transport  a  megaphone  sliouted, 
"Three  cheers  for  the  army!"  and  tlie  Jaekies  waved 
and  cheered,  while  the  doughboys  crowded  on  the  forward 
deck,  and  clinging  to  the  rigging, Avaved  and  cheered  back 
mightily.  A  little  later  the  Neic  Orleans  gave  a  deep, 
hoarse  cough  as  a  signal,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her 
starboard  side  was  quickly  answered  by  a  cloud  of  smoke 
high  on  the  hill  where  her  shell  burst.  At  once  the  Cas^ 
tine  and  the  Annapolis  began  to  clear  the  tliroats  of  their 
guns.  The  little  Vi.ren  barked  a  note  of  sharp  inquiry; 
the  tug  Wompatuck,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  recruit  at  his 
fiist  taiget  practice,  barked  too,  and  all  w^ere  fused  into 
an  angry  chorus.  At  tirst  they  searched  tliat  hill,  smoke 
belching  from  the  ships  like  the  spray  spouting  along  the 
coast,  and  smoke  forming  into  little  clouds  and  rising  on 
the  hill  as  mist  forms  and  rises  there  after  a  rain. 

The  shells  whistled  over  the  hill,  screamed  through  the 
woods  over  the  gray  palisades,  or  crashed  into  dark  cave- 
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like  spots  under  the  rocks — bursting  with  rage  that  nothing 
could  be  found,  and  spitting  smoke  and  dust  like  demons. 
By-and-by  a  humorous  gunner  or  two  took  that  shining 
mark  on  the  peak  of  the  hill — the  silent  block-house— and 
a  howling  imp  of  a  shell  whirled  closer  and  even  closer, 
until  the  mark  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Tlien  how 
Jackie  and  doughboy  roared!  The  house  seemed  to  have 
been  swept  into  the  air;  but  there  it  stood,  still  impudent 
and  shining,  when  all  w\as  clear  again.  It  was  a  close  sliot, 
however,  and  that  gunner  needed  but  one  more  trial;  but 
there  was  better  work  for  him  now ;  and  besides,  that  house 
was  needed  for  a  better  purpose  than  ruin.  At  sunset 
the  little  Vixen^  steaming  closer,  had  sent  a  casual  messen- 
ger into  a  dark  ravine  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  had 
made  a  find.  Spaniards  broke  from  it  like  partridges  from 
a  cover,  and  every  gun  was  turned  on  them.  A  few  insur- 
gents, who  had  been  w^aiting  for  this  near  by,  joined  in 
the  fusillade,  and  the  Spaniards — three  hundred  of  them— 
fled.  Whether  any  were  killed  is  not  known  yet,  but  a 
wayward  shell  found  its  way  among  the  Cubans  and  gave 
two  of  them  slight  wounds.  The  way  was  clear  now,  and 
General  Lawton  steamed  in  and  landed  his  men  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  now,  and  the  hard-working 
Jackies  have  been  piped  to  supper.  To  the  right  of  the 
town  I  can  see  a  short  line  of  insurgents  drawn  up,  per- 
haps for  picket  duty  for  the  night.  From  the  harbor 
every  eye  turns  curiously  upward  to  the  block  -  house 
high  above  them.  Two  men  are  in  plain  sight  near  it — 
Cubans,  Spaniards,  or  what  not  nobody  in  the  harbor 
knows.  One  of  them  climbs  to  the  roof,  and  the  other 
hands  him  up  something.  Then  a  yell  breaks  from  ev- 
ery throat,  and  a  whistle,  shrill  or  hoarse,  from  every 
craft  in  the  harbor.  Old  Glory  is  fluttering  against  a 
bank  of  low-hung  clouds.  The  stars  and  stripes  are  loose 
to  winds  from  the  mountain  and  winds  from  the  sea. 
Just  now  they  stream  steadily  in  a  wind  from  the  sun- 
set, as  though  they  were  ready  to  be  borne  and  planted, 
where  they  soon  will  be— over  Santiago. 

John  Fox,  Jii. 


OFF    SANTIAGO. 

June  26. 

Since  the  Vesuvius  joined  the  fleet  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  a  few  charges  of  guncotton  into  the 
defences  of  Santiago  almost  every  night,  going  in  quite 
close,  and  firing  with  an  accuracy  that  has  wrought  great 
execution  to  the  enemy's  works. 

On  Wednesday  night  she  landed  a  shell  on  Cay  Smith 
that  struck  a  storehouse  and  completely  annihilated  it, 
the  force  of  the  explosion  tearing  a  great  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  producing  a  tremendous  and  deafening  report  that 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance. 

The  day  following  this  successful  shot  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier w^as  captured  in  the  w^oods  and  brought  in.  He  had 
run  away  from  Santiago,  and  frankly  stated  that  though 
he  had  been  nearly  starved,  and  in  danger  of  getting  killed 
by  the  shells  of  the  American  ships  that  were  liable  to 
drop  in  on  them  at  any  time,  yet  he  had  not  thought  of 
running  away  until  the  Americans  began  throwing  earf/i- 
quakes  into  the  forts,  w^hen  he  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  escape  from 
such  a  dangerous  neighborhood.  From  the  ships  the 
Spanish  can  be  seen,  after  one  of  these  bombardments, 
digging  in  the  heaps  of  sand  and  dirt  thrown  up  by  ex- 
ploding shells  and  loadini^  into  carts  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  AVhat  their  losses  have  been  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  certainly  they  have  been  considerable. 

On  Wednesday,  while  the  troops  were  preparing  to  land 
at  Baiquiri,  the  coast  w^as  thoroughly  shelled  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  as  far  west  as  the  batteries  beyond 
Santiago.  The  Texas,  in  front  of  the  heavy  western  bat- 
tery, which  has  been  her  station  all  along,  was  struck  by 
a  6.6-centimetre  shell,  that  penetrated  the  forward  com- 
partment on  the  gun-deck  and  exploded,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  eight.  There  are  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns  in  this  space,  none  of  which  was  in  action ;  but  the 
crew  of  each  were  at  their  stations,  and  nearly  every  man 
was  struck  by  the  pieces  of  flying  shell. 


t»>,«'   "^^^1f«7^ 


Effect  of  6  6-C!entimetre  Shell  on 
uiiarinored  Section  of  "Texa;*," 
piercini?  li  inches  ot  Steel, 
ivilling  one  and  wounding  eiuht 
Men. 


Deck  Stanchion  smashed  l)y  same 
Sliell. 


The  ship  is  not  armored  in  this  section,  except  against 
small  rapid-fire  guns,  the  total  thickness  of  the  sides  being 
If  inches;  the  outer  plating,  one  inch  thick,  was  cut 
through  with  clean  shnrp  edges,  the  inner  and  thinner 
plate  being  bent  back  in  an  irregular  shape,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  cover  of  a  tin  can. 

A  deck  stanchion  in  the  path  of  the  projectile  was  cut 
through,  but  the  upper  and  lower  parts  were  left  stand- 
ing. The  shell  must  have  exploded  right  here,  and  a  man 
standing  near  was  terribly  burned  by  the  flame.  The 
whole  compartment  filled  with  dense  smoke  and  a  suffo- 
cating odor  of  escaping  gas.     A  hawser  coiled  on  a  spool 


that  reached  to  the  deck  above  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  made  a  great -dent  in  the  ship's 
side  opposite  to  the  hole  made  by  the  shell  in  enter- 
ing. The  side  frames  and  deck  beams  adjoining  were 
bent  and  twisted,  and  the  deck  cut  with  great  gashes. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  more  men  were  not  killed  out- 
right; as  it  is,  all  will  probably  recover,  except  possibly 
the  man  who  w^as  burned,  who  is  very  badly  injured.  All 
the  wounded,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was 
not  badly  hurt,  were  taken  up  to  Guantanamo  and  put  on 
the  Solace. 

When  the  poor  fellow  who  was  so  badly  burned 
was  being  bandaged  up  he  asked  the  doctor,  in  a  faint 
voice,  "Was  that  a  Dago  shell  or  a  premature  explo- 
sion, doctor."  When  told  that  it  was  a  Dago  shell,  he 
said,"  Then  it's  all  right."  The  man  who  was  killed  was 
F.  R.  Blakely,  an  apprentice  just  passed  his  tw^enty-first 
year;  his  term  of  service  had  recently  expired,  and  he  had 
re-enlisted.  He  was  buried  at  sea  that  evening,  in  the 
deep  waters  off  Santiago,  and  the  funeral  service  was  read 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fleet  since  coming  here. 

Launches  from  the  MarhleJiead  and  Dolphin  have  been 
busy  searching  the  upper  channels  at  Guantanamo  for 
mines,  and  so  far  ten  have  been  taken  up  and  put  where 
they  can  do  no  harm. 

The  Texas  struck  one,  and  got  it  on  board,  where  it 
remains  as  a  trophy.  These  mines  were  put  down  by 
German  engineers,  some  as  recently  as  April,  1898.  All 
are  contact  mines,  but  none  apparently  in  perfect  order, 
for  they  failed  to  explode  when  bumped  by  the  propel- 
lers of  the  MarUeliead  and  Texas.  The  cable  from  Guan- 
tanamo to  Mole  St.  Nicholas  has  been  repaired,  and  is 
now  working  night  and  day  under  government  super- 
vision. The  new^spaper  men  hasten  there  to  file  their 
bulletins,  and  it  seems  quite  *'  United  States"  to  have  a 
cable-office  so  handy.  The  office  is  a  little  box  of  a  place 
twelve  feet  square,  built  of  corrugated  iron  and  lined  with 
wood.  It  is  right  on  the  beach  near  Camp  McCalla,  and 
has  a  couple  of  shot-holes  through  it  for  additional  venti- 
lation, and  as  souvenirs  of  the  arrival  of  the  marines. 

Guantanamo  Bay  might  be  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  from  its  appearance  nowadays,  crowd- 
ed with  colliers,  transports,  war-ships,  and  despatch-boats. 
At  night  lights  shine  out  from  the  ships;  the  music  of  an 
accordion  or  a  harmonica,  played  by  some  sailor  to  liven  up 
the  hours,  comes  over  the  water,  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  other  concomitants  of  the  piping  times  of  peace.  The 
war- ships  are  silent  and  watchful;  the  Marblehead  still 
guards  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  turns  her  search-light 
on  any  approaching  craft,  and  from  time  to  time  on  the 
dark  shores.  AH  is  quiet  in  Camp  McCalla;  the  marines 
turn  in  early,  and  only  an 
occasional  hail  from  a  sen- 
try tells  that  some  there  are 
not  sleeping. 

The  landing  of  the  troops 
at  Baiquiri  was  accomplish- 
ed under  difficulties.  The 
wind  stirred  up  quite  a  sea 
both  days,  and  the  cutters 
and  launches  jumped  about 
a  good  deal,  giving  the  sol- 
diers a  dreAching  of  spray 
if  they  escaped  a  ducking 
in  the  surf  which  rolled  in 
on  the  beach.  There  is  a 
big  iron  pier  there,  but  only 
one  steamer  at  a  time  could 
lie  alongside,  and  there  was 
no  landing-place  worth  the 
name  save  the  beach.  Two 
men  were  drowned  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  several  horses 
were  also  lost ;  but  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  handled  with 
great  success.  Launches  and  cutters  from  the  fleet  were 
pressed  into  service,  and  the  sailors  had  all  the  hard 
work  they  wanted  in  managing  their  overloaded  boats. 
We  have  a  good  many  more  skilled  boatmen  in  the  service 
now  than  when  they  began  the  task,  and  the  value  of  sucli 
sharp  training  cannot  be  overestimated. 

A  good  many  of  the  horses  were  put  overboard  and  al- 
lowed to  swim  ashore,  the  bugles  calling  them  in  with  the 
musical  water-cali.  W"ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  got 
ashore  safely.  One  poor  beast  got  confused  by  the  mul- 
titude of  boats  and  headed  out  to  sea;  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  in  the  rough  water,  and  was  apparently  giving 
out, when  finally  a  boat  was  lowered  and  succeeded,  after 
a  struggle,  in  getting  the  tired  animal  turned  toward  the 
land.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  were  watching  the  little 
drama  from  near-by  transports;  they  all  gave  a  ringing 
cheer  when  the  resou(*  was  accomplished.  It  w\as  a  pret- 
ty and  natural  exhibition  of  the  soldiers'  ready  sympathy, 
if  it  was  only  a  poor  army  horse  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
exciting  incidents.  A  big  ship  passed  near  us.  the  men 
lined  up  ready  to  go  ashore,  boats  swarmed  alongside, 
and  the  band  struck  up  "  There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the 
old  town  to-night!"  Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


DIAKY    OF  THE   WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  683.) 
week  ago  to-day.  Here,  as  at  El  Canoy,  it  was  a  question 
of  capturing  trenches  and  block-houses  before  attaining 
the  town  itself.  The  advance  was  made  up  a  steep  clear- 
ing, and  the  enemy,  firing  only  too  accurately,  did  not 
yield  imtil  fairly  driven  out  of  the  trenches  by  a  final 
rush  "  as  though  our  men  intended  to  catch  them  with 
their  hands."  Equal  courage  was  shown  by  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York,  with  the  Sixteenth  and  Sixth  regulars,  in 
their  charge  uphill  upon  another  seemingly  impregnable 
position,  which  they  carried,  though  at  a  terrible  sacrifice. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  block-house  near  the 
San  Juan  River  was  taken  by  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  the 
"Rough  Riders,"  and  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry;*^  then 
San  Juan  itself  fell  before  the  Sixteenth  and  Thirteenth 
Cavalry,  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  "Rough  Riders." 
For  some  of  our  men  it  was  the  second  and  for  others 
the  third  charge  of  the  day,  uphill  and  against  an  enemy 
fighting  with  a  last-trench  desperation.  At  Aguadores, 
on  the  coast  east  of  Morro,  the  fortifications  were  shelled 
by  the  JVew  York,  Saioanee,  and  Gloucester. 

Saturday,  July  2. — Determined   efforts  to  retake  San 
Juan  were  made.     The  enemy  w^as  repulsed  with  great 


Submarine  Mine  struck  and 
piclied  up  by  U.  S.S. "  Texas  " 
in  Guantanamo  Bay. 


loss.  General  Vara  del  Rey,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
force  at  El  Caney,  has  been  killed.  He  was  second  in 
command  to  General  Linares,  who  has  been  disabled  by 
a  wound.  Next  in  succession  is  Jose  Toral.  Four  bat- 
teries, advanced  to  more  favorable  positions,  threw  shells 
into  Santiago,  and  aided  the  movement  of  troops  under 
General  Lawton  to  extend  our  lines  north  of  the  city. 
Colonel  Escario  arrived  at  Santiago  with  about  four  thou- 
sand men  to  re-enforce  the  garrison. 

Sunday,  July  3. — The  situation  is  stated  in  a  despatch 
from  General  Shafter  to  Secretary  Alger,  which  is,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "  My  lines  completely  surround  the  town 
[Santiago]  from  the  bay  on  the  north  of  the  city  to  a  point 
on  the  San  Juan  River."  Another  despatch  includes  in- 
teresting correspondence: 

To  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Spanish  Forces,  Santiago  de  Cuba  : 
Sir,— I  shall  be  oblifjed,  unless  you  surrender,  to  shell  Santiaj^o  de 
Cuba.    Please  inform  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  and  all  women 
and  children  that  they  should  leave  the  city  before  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Shaftek,  Major-General  U.S.A. 

His  Excellency  the  General  Commanding  Forces  of  United  States,  San 
Juan  River : 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  to-day, 
written  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  received  at  1  p.m.,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  this  city,  on  the  contrary  case  announcing  to  me  that  you  will 
bombard  the  city,  and  that  I  advise  the  foreign  women  and  children 
that  they  must  leave  the  city  before  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  this  city  will  not  surrender,  and  that  I 
will  inform  the  foreign  consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of 
your  message.  Very  respectfully, 

JoBK  Toral,  Commander-in-Chief,  Fourth  Corps. 

The  Commanding  General  Spanish  Forces,  Santiago  de  Cuba : 

Sir, — In  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  consuls  and  officers  in 
your  city  for  delaying  carrying  out  my  intention  to  lire  on  the  city, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  women  and  children,  who  will  suffer 
very  greatly  by  their  hasty  and  enforced  departure  from  the  city,  I 
have  the  honor  to  announce  that  I  will  delay  such  action  solely  in 
their  interest  until  noon  of  the  5th,  provided  during  the  interval  your 
forces  make  no  demonstration  whatever  upon  those  of  my  own.  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  R.  Shafter, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  leaving  Santiago  Harbor  and 
attempting  to  pass  our  war-sbips  stationed  oif  the  coast 
at  that  point,  was  destroyed.  Despatches  from  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Watson  follow: 

The  fleet  under  my  command  offers  the  nation  as  a  Fourth  of  July 
present  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Cervera's  fleet— not  one  es- 
caped. It  attempted  to  escape  at  9.30  this  morning.  At  two  the  last 
ship,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  had  run  ashore  sixty  miles  west  of  Santi- 
ago, and  has  let  down  her  colors.  The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Oquendo, 
and  Vizcaya  were  forced  ashore,  burned,  and  blown  up  within  twenty 
miles  of  Santiago.  The  Furor  and  Pluton  were  destroyed  within 
four  miles  of  the  port.  Our  loss,  one  killed  and  two  wounded- 
Enemy's  loss  probably  several  hundred  fnmi  gun-fire,  explosions,  and 
drowning.  About  1300  prisoners,  including  Admiral  Cervera.  The 
man  killed  was  G.  H.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  the  Brooklyn. 

Sampson. 

At  9.30  to-day  Spanish  squadron,  seven  in  all,  including  one  gun- 
boat, came  out  of  Santiago  in  column,  and  was  totally  destroyed  with- 
in an  hour,  excepting  Cristobal  Colon,  which  was  chased  45  miles  to 
westward  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  and  Texas^ 
surrendering  to  Brooklyn,  but  was  beached  to  prevent  sinking. . . . 

Watson. 

Press  despatches  add  that  the  flag-ship  Neic  York  had 
gone  eastward  to  Siboney,  where  Admiral  Sampson  held 
a  conference  with  General  Shafter,  but  returned  in  time  to 
joiii  in  the  chase  of  the  Colon.  Extraordinary  gallantry, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  shown  by  Captain  Wain- 
wright,  commanding  the  converted  yacht  Gloucester. 

Monday,  July  .^.— Admind  Cervera  is  quoted,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  New  York  Ilerald,  as  saying  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  that  paper  to-day,  "I  received  orders  twice 
from  Madrid  to  leave  Santiago  Harbor  and  go  to  Havana 
....  and  I  gave  the  order  for  my  fleet  to  dash  forth  to 
almost  certain  destruction." 

Tuesday,  July  5. — Refugees  from  Santiago  who  arrived 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to-day,  say  that  opinion  is  divided 
in  regard  to  surrendering  the  city,  the  archbishop  with 
matiy  of  the  inhabitants  and  some  of  the  soldiers  wishing 
to  yield, while  Linares  and  the  higher  officers  declare  they 
will  "  burn  the  city  to  the  ground  first." 

The  demand  for  siu-render  of  Santiago  was  repeated, 
and  again  rejected.     The  truce  was  extended. 

Despatches  from  the  front  give  our  losses  at  Santiago 
as  follows:  Killed,  16  officers  and  339  men  ;  wounded, 
1252.     The  returns  are  still  imperfect. 

Wednesday,  July  6. — In  exchange  for  prisoners  captured 
by  our  forces,  the  Spanish  authorities  released  Hobson  and 
his  seven  companions  who  sunk  the  Merri7nac  in  the 
channel  of  Santiago  Harbor. 

Despatches  from  Gibraltar  and  London  state  that  Ca- 
mara's  squadron  has  been  recalled  to  protect  the  Spanish 
coast. 

Thursday,  July  7. — A  despatch  received  to-day  by  Secre- 
tary Long  from  Admiral  Dewey  says,  under  date  of  July 
4:  "The  United  States  troops  have  been  landed,  and  have 
been  comfortably  housed  at  Cavite.  Insurgents  still  ac- 
tive. Aguinaldo  proclaimed  himself  President  of  the 
revolutionary  republic  on  July  1." 

President  McKinley  signed  the  Hawaiian  annexation 
resolution. 

Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major  General  commanding  the  United 
States  army,  left  Washington  for  Santiago,  ^w  Charleston. 

Extensions  of  the  armistice  have  been  accorded — first, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  non-combatants  to 
leave  Santiago;  and  second  (from  Wednesday  until  Sat- 
urday), that  the  Spanish  commander  might  communicate 
with  his  government  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  surren- 
der. Meanwhile  our  lines  have  been  strengthened,  siege- 
guns  and  mortar-batteries  are  in  position,  re-enforcements 
are  on  the  way,  and  at  Washington  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  ])lans  for  co-operation  between  army  and  navy. 

Friday,  July  8. — A  despatch  from  ^ladrid  states  that 
General  Correa,  Minister  of  War,  has  received  from  Gen- 
eral Toral,  commanding  at  Santiago,  the  important  com- 
munication (referred  to  under  date  of  July  7)  in  relation 
to  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Toral  says,  after  giving  the 
terms  of  General  Shafter's  demand,  that  he  has  comnumi- 
cated  with  Captain-General  Blanco,  and  warned  all  for- 
eisiners,  who  are  now  almost  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  he 
adds,  "  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  are  short  of 
provisions,  and  that  the  troops  have  endured  three  years' 
campaigning." 
Congress  adjourned. 
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THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGE ! 

50,000  Books  Sold  in  One  Week.    One  Agent  Sold  14,000. 
BE     YOUR     OWN     ASTROLOGER     AND     PHYSICIAN. 

Send  to  JOHN  II.  WOODBURY,  D.  L,  for  his  most  useful  and  viiliuible  little  "KEY  TO  HEALTH," 
enabling  you  to  cast  your  own  Horoscope  and  that  of  your  friends,  also  to  be  your  own  Diaj^nostician. 

Vil)ration  is  the  great  secret  to  all  ills  of  mind  and  body.  The  Planets  act  directly  upon  the  physi- 
ological condition  of  the  people.  If  you  have  a  strong  influence  from  Saturn  you  may  have  trouble  with 
the  eyes,  deafness,  consumption,  while  Neptune  sometimes  causes  paralysis.  Uranus  gives  one  nervous 
attacks,  and  Mercury  high  fevers. 

To  treat  all  of  these  various  ailments  one  must  be  prepared  to  diagnt)se  according  to  the  vibratory  law. 

This  little  Book  is  "Multumin  Parvo."  It  contains  many  instructive  poin.ts,  and  rarebits  of  curious 
Literature;  such  as  the  jewels  and  talisman  that  are  lucky  for  you,  that  should  be  worn  by  you  according  to 
your  Birthday. 

It  also  contains  the  language  and  sentiments  that  are  spoken  in  the  deep  though  voiceless  eloquence  of 
Flowers. 

Instructions  for  casting  your  Horoscope  ;  how  to  tell  your  own  fortune  ;  advising  you  what  enterprise  to 
undertake  ;  what  companions  to  cultivate  ;  what  business  to  follow  ;  what  dangers  threaten  you  ;  what  snares 
to  avoid;  how  to  secure  congenial  companion  for  life,  and  avoid  unhappy  marriages;  what  accidents  and 
misfortunes  will  befall  you  under  your  Planetary  influences,  and  how  to  avoid  them;  to  what  diseases  you 
are  liable  and  how  to  ward  them  off,  to  overcome  them  if  already  contracted  ;  and  many  other  most  useful 
and  edifying  features,  making  it  '•  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD,^'  while  affording  any  amount  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  for  evenings  at  home  in  reading  the  Destiny  of  your  friends. 

This  is  arranged  upon  the  most  Scientific  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  authorities— the 
Oracles  and  Magi  of  the  Orient— and  the  most  approved  Science  of  the  Wonderful  Secrets  of  Occultism  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  the  Chaldeans. 

These  are  made  so  plain  by  a  movable  diagram  of  the  houses  of  Coelum  and  Zodiacal  signs,  Planetary 
Polarities  and  Influences,  as  well  as  the  Lunar  relations,  that  any  one  can  comprehend  it. 

This  little  Book  is  unique  in  shape  and  appearance,  and  an  ingenious  device,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
lithographed  in  six  colors,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  THREE  (3)  REGULAR-SIZE 
OUTSIDE  WRAPPERS  OF  WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP  or  10c.  in  silver  or  stamps. 

Address  JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  0. 1..  127  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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This  Paper  /rill  be  the  best  rietorial  History  of  the  W<(r 
with  Sped/t,  as  it  y/v^s•  of  the  War  of  1S<U.  Its  Speeiol  Artists 
(Did  Correspo)ide)its  trill  follom  the  Amu/  and  Nar//,  and 
notable  ErerUs  in  Wasliiiajton  and  eheirJiere  will  tje  accu- 
reiteUj  port  rayed. 

ARI'ISIS.  ( OlMlKSrONDKNTS. 

CAHl/rON    T.   CHAPMAN.  .lOllX    FOX,  .li:. 

lU'Krs    Y.   ZOCJliATM.  KI{ANK    J).   MILLET. 

Fh'KDKKiC    KIOlINirroN.  JOHN     K.    liASS. 

'J\    1)K    THLLS'l'liLT'  O.    K.    DAVIS. 

W.   A.    UO(^KKS  HAIioLl)    MARTIN, 

Am)  Oriii'itf-. 

Mr.  Fox  and  Air.  Kiohnoton  ari  now  ni'th  (^^ciu'rnl 
!SirAFTi<:K's  Army.  Mcnsis.  AIii-M-yr,  ILxss,  (///^/  Davis  <ir(  on 
their  n-ay  to  the  I'hitippinis,  ^\\ .  IItnt  is  irith  thi  Cnbans, 
and  Mr.  Maktfn  at  N.  Thomas. 


IT  is  well  to  record  the  facl  that  many  of  our  Cu- 
ban allies  are  worse  than  wortliless.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Cervera'8  ileet  puts  them  outside  of  the  pah'  of 
civilization.  It  will  be  reuuunbered  that  they  lired 
upon  the  escapino-  Spaniards,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  murdei'ing*  ihem  by  a  sliell  from  the 
Iowa.  Since  then  other  insurgents  liave  declined 
to  help  the  American  ti'oops  to  make  roads,  while 
others  still  liave  neglected  to  interfere  with  a  body 
of  marching-  Spaniards  near  Santiago. 

Ex-Attornea^-General  Judson  Harmon  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  the  other  day,  befoi'e  the 
Ohio  Bar  Association,  on  the  subject  of  territorial 
expansion  by  this  country,  and  lie  uttered  some 
phi'ases  whicli  are  so  signilicant,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  that  we  give  them  to  our  readers.  After 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  our  increase  of 
territory  heretofore  has  been  merely  to  make  room 
for  our  people,  he  said:  ''Mere  expansion  is  not 
growth,  it  is  only  swelling;  w^e  may  pusli  across 
the  seas,  but  wm^  cannot  grow^  there.  Elephantiasis 
is  not  an  unknown  form  of  national  malady,  and 
is  always  fatal.  There  are  still  chapters  of  Eng- 
lish history  to  be  written.''  And  we  may  add  that 
the  most  intelligent  English  statesmen,  in  con- 
ten][)lating  that  history,  have  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  England's  colonies  are  not  now^ 
of  advantage  to  England  herself. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  injudicious 
newspapers  and  political  friends  of  Connnodore 
Schley  are  trying  to  mak-e  trouble  between  liim 
and  Admiral  SAMPSON.  We  trust  that  we  arc  not 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  Connnodore  Schley 
disa])proves  of  this  endeavor  to  honor  him  in  dis- 
crediting his  connnaiuling  otlicer.  Wild  and  ex- 
travagant talk  about  Commodore  Schley'b  exploit 
at  Santiago  ought  to  stop.  He  has  been  the  first, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  he  did  not  plnn  or  lead  the 
battle  or  gain  the  victory.  The  alertness  and  readi 
ness  of  the  fleet  were  due  to  tlie  vigilance  and  wis- 
dom of  the  commanding  ollicer,  and  when  the  eiuv 
my  appeared  our  ships  went  after  his  ships,  each 
largely  on  its  own  account,  the  captains  of  the 
Iowa,  Texas,  and  Oregon,  and  WxVINWRIGHT  of 
the  Gloucestev,  winning  as  many  honors  as 
Schley^  If  there  was  any  ]dan,  it  was  made  in 
advance  by  Admiral  SAMPSON,  so  that  if  any  one 
is  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  event  it  is  Admiral 
Sampson.  In  saying  this  w^e  think  we  are  ex})ress- 
ing-  the  conviction  and  sentiment  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  captains  of  the  fleet.  Commodore 
Schley  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  his  super- 
serviceable  friends  of  the  daily  press.  It  might 
possibly  be  to  his  own  advantage  if  he  w^ere  to 
succeed  in  ])utting-  a  stop  to  the  preposterous  claims 
that  have  been  made  on  his  behalf,  and  which  he 
himself  adnuts  to  be  unsubstantial.  His  llag-ship, 
the  BrooJdyn,  it  is  true,  received  the  brunt  of  the 
Spanish  attack,  because  Cervera  had  ordei*ed  her 
assailed  because  it  w^as  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
ships  could  outrun  the  otlier  vessels  of  our  licet. 
That  Connnodore  Schley  is  entitled  to  honors 
that  w^ill  reflect  on  his  counnanding  otlicer  because 
he  successfully  repelled  this  attack,  forcing  the 
Colon  ashore,  is  preposterous.  He  certainly  would 
not  have  been  held  responsible  if  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  escaped. 

The  campaign  in  Cuba  lias  ended  gloriously  by 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.     We  say  g-lori- 


ously,  notwithstanding  ilie  errors  and  faults  that 
marked  the  beginning  and  the  conduct  of  it,  errors 
and  faults  which  have  resulted  in  an  enormous 
loss  of  life,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  death  of 
many  good  soldiers  from  yellow^  fevei*.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  charactei'and  condition  of  our 
enemy.  He  was  worn  out,  and  he  had  ceased  to 
be  enterprising,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  was  that.  That 
lie  was  l)i'ave  is  a  matter  of  course.  We  havibeen 
especially  fortunate  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  our  regular  ai'my  ollicers  and  soldiers,  who  bore 
the  l)runt  of  the  lighting,  and  who  are  distinctly 
entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  campaign.  We  say 
this  without  in  any  way  reilecting  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  volunteers,  who  did  their  duty  as  well 
as  raw^  tioo})S  can  be  expt^cted  to  do  it — better,  in- 
deed, than  raw  troops  of  any  other  country  in  the 
woi'ld.  That  the  regulars  excelled  them  is  due  to 
th(^  fact  that  they  are  trained  to  the  business  of 
lighting,  and  this  training,  acUled  to  the  character 
whieli  i.^  (•on^|)icuous  al>o  in  the  volunteers,  and 
which  can  l)e  most  shoi'tly  and  })erhaps  best  de- 
sci'ihed  as  American,  gives  us,  considering  the  size 
of  our  j'egular  army,  pi'ohably  the  best  lighting" 
force  in  the  woild.  ii'  Spain  does  not  I'ccognize 
in  this  blow  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  true  indeed, 
as  has  been  said  by  an  English  paper,  that  the 
ways  of  the  Spaniard  are  beyond  comi)rehension. 

The  bids  for  tlie  government  bonds  were  opened 
on  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  result  of  the  bidding 
Avas  most  satisfactory,  the  bidders  numbering  more 
than  300,000.  The  total  subscriptions  for  the 
tii^'iOO,000,000  of  bonds  that  are  to  be  issued  was  for 
1^1,325,000,000.  This  and  the  other  ligures  that  we 
cite  are,  of  course,  not  exactly  accurate,  but  as 
nearly  so  as  is  [)ossible  at  this  wi'iting,  for  tlie  ])oi)- 
ular  cliaracter  of  the  loan,  so  far  as  the  bidtling 
can  determine  that,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about 
.^1)0,000.000  of  the  bonds  will  go  to  persons  who 
subscribed  for  $500  or  less.  As  the  allotments  will 
be  made  to  tlie  lowest  bidders,  all  who  have  bid  for 
^500  or  less  will  get  their  bonds,  and  outside  of 
that,  to  no  one  will  more  than  $10,000  of  bonds  be 
issued.  As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  these 
bonds  will  eventually  make  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  large  holders,  w  ho  are  already  olfering  a 
premium  for  them.  Tlie  faith  of  the  large  iinan- 
ciers  in  tlie  government  was  shown  by  tlie  fact 
tliat  there  were  two  bids  each  for  the  whole  't^200,- 
000,000,  and  one  for  §100,000,000  at  a  slight  pre- 
mium. Tlius  tlie  peojde  of  the  United  States,  wdio 
govern  its  policy,  and  the  iinanciers,  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  clients  to  consider,  liave  ex- 
})ressed  their  abiding  faith  not  only  in  the  ability 
of  this  government  to  i)ay  eveiw  obligation  it  en- 
ters into,  but  in  the  substantial  nature  of  its  future 
financial  policy. 

Congress  is  not  very  generous  in  dealing  out 
honors  and  rewards  for  meritorious  services  in  the 
Held.  Whatever  it  does  by  way  of  recognition  of 
the  heroes  of  the  war  in  the  army  and  navy  is 
either  insufficient,  or,  so  far  as  tlie  navy  is  con- 
cerned, is  at  the  exi)ense  of  other  ollicci's  of  tlie  ser- 
vice. The  country  pays  nothing  for  these  rewai'ds. 
For  instance,  in  the  navy  an  ollicei'  who  has  ])er- 
formed  a  heroic  deed,  like  tliat  })erformed  by  HOB- 
SON,  is  promoted  liy  being  advanced  certain  num- 
bers- that  is,  he  is  jumped  over  the  lieads  of  a 
number  of  other  officers  and  placed  in  front  of 
them,  thus  retarding  their  natui'al  t'l'oHiotion,  and 
])reventing,  perhaps,  some  of  tliem  from  reaching 
the  grade  of  I'ear-admiral.  It  is  a  gain  for  him,  of 
course,  but  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  ollicei's 
whom  he  skips,  many,  if  not  all,  of  whom  would 
have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  render  the 
service  which  he  rendered.  Neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  would  com[)lain  of  tlie  honor  done  to  HOB- 
SON  or  his  advancement,  but  wdiy  is  it  necessary 
that  the  country  should  make  these  officers  ])ay 
the  debt  of  honor  which  it  owes?  The  only  just 
method  of  advancing  an  officer  like  IloBsoN  is  to 
promote  him  to  the  grade  above,  either  in  tlie  stall' 
or  line,  as  he  may  prefer,  and  to  increase  tliat 
g-rade  and  every  grade  above  it  by  one  number,  so 
that  while  he  is  honored  no  one  sull'ers  injustice. 
Probably  this  would  be  the  course  pui'sued  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress are  afraid  tliat  the  country  is  so  mean  that  it 
would  resent  the  addition  of  another  salary  to  the 
navy  list.  That  is  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  present  system  that  we  know  of.  In 
the  army  no  permanent  promotion  is  ])ossible  under 
the  present  system  of  Congressional  command.  If 
a  •regular-army  officer  ])erfoi'ms  a  gallant  service, 
he  may,  indeed,  be  given  brevet  rank  in  the  regular 
army,  but  that  carries  no  additional  l)ay,  and  is  a 
very  cheap  kind  of  honor.  He  may  also  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  volunteer  service;  but  that  is  only  a 
temporary  reward,  for  wdien  the  volunteer  army 
goes  out  of  service  the  regular  officer  must  return 


to  his  (dd  rank  in  the  I'egular  service.  The  fact  is 
that  while  so  far  in  tliis  war  tlie  politicians  in  Con- 
gress have  honored  Dewey"  properly,  they  have 
refused  to  do  anything  else  of  real  value  for  either 
service,  contenting  themselves  at  the  last  with 
hcdping"  some  newspa[)ers  breed  trouble  between 
Commodoie  ScHLEY  and  Admiral  Sampson;  and  if 
the  politicians  are  closely  watched,  this  record  wdiich 
tliey  have  made  with  resjiect  to  the  two  services 
will  continue  to  furnisli  an  excellent  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  patriotism. 

The  sjiecial  session  of  the  Legislatui'e  of  New 
York  was  needed  to  give  legal  authorization  to 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  State  made  necessary 
by  the  war,  and  to  provide  for  contingencies  not 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment.  All  that 
could  have  been  done  in  a  few  days,  and  without 
opi)osition.  It  is  to  be  sujiposed  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  State  Legislature  have  laid  to  heart 
a  lesson  which  is  very  familiar  to  reading  men, 
but  had  to  be  hnarned  anew  by  the  Democi'ats  in 
the  present  Congress.  That  is,  the  lesson  that  fac- 
tious ot)i)ositioii  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  is  the 
surest  means  of  political  suicide.  The  opposition 
of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  has  been  very  fac- 
tious. It  is  true  that  they  had  so  much  excuse 
for  it  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  evidence  of 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  majoiity  to 
"make  political  capital"  out  of  the  w-ar.  To 
the  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  had  for  years  been  picking  the  quari'el 
with  Spain,  and  olfering  resolutions  recogniz- 
ing the  Cuban  Rejiublic,  while  steadfastly  op- 
posing any  ])reparation  for  the  war  which 
such  recognition  would  inevitably  have  bi'ought, 
it  was  no  doubt  a  grievance  that  the  Republicans 
should  take  possession  of  their  own  particular 
quarrel.  Nevertheless,  they  should  have  borne 
themselves  warily  even  under  this  affliction.  Par- 
ticularly they  should  have  abstained  from  en- 
deavoring to  crip})le  the  army  by  refusing  those 
means  of  increasing  it  which  all  the  experts 
agreed  upon  as  the  best  possible  means.  Unfor- 
tunately they  took  counsel  not  of  their  reasons, 
l>ut  of  their  })assions,  and  of  Mr.  Bailey^  of  Texas. 
By  so  doing  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  same 
category  with  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention in  J 814  and  with  the  op})onents  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  in  1845,  and  they  can  look  for- 
ward through  an  interminable  vista  of  opposition. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  awful  example  has 
been  lost  upon  Democratic  politicians  operating  in 
smaller  spheres  than  that  of  the  nation.  The  extia 
session  would  have  been  brief  and  harmonious  if 
it  had  been  resti'icted  to  its  proper  purpose. 

It  was  tlie  Governor  who  injected  into  it  matters 
foreign  to  that  i)urpose.      The  call  for  the  extra  ses- 
sion specilied  as  its  objects  not  only  the  apjiropri- 
ation  of  money  for  war  exjienses,  and  the  making 
of  provision   for  the  votes  of  New  York  troojis  in 
the  South,  Cuba,  the  Pliilipi)ines,  and  elsewhere— 
w  hich  is  an  object  of  more  solicitude  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  to  the  troops— but  also  the  making  of 
laws  which   should  enable  him,  the  Governor,  to 
manage  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York.      He  did 
not,  naturally,  put  it  quite  so  bluntly  as  this,  but 
this  is  what  it  conies  to.      The  pretext  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  recent  reorganization  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  Police   Commission,  which,   very  improperly, 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  elections  in  the  city. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  that  reorganization,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  tainted  chief  of  police, 
liad  reference  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  though 
its  chief  purpose  is  understood  to  have  been   the 
reopening  to  policemen   and  to   Tammany  politi- 
cians of  sources  of  income  which  had  been  closed 
under  the  honest  administration  of  tlie  Police  Board 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  associates. 
In  order  to  take  the  control  of  elections  away  from 
the  local  authorities,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  recommend  an  evasion    of   the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.     This  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do. 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  redeeming  circumstance 
in  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
that  the  Governor  and   the  boss.  Senator  Platt, 
have  "fallen  out."     The  action  of  the  Mayor  in 
displacing   the  Republican   member  of    tlie  Police 
Board  was  at  first  very  actively  resented  by  tlie 
representatives  of  the  boss.     But  although  no  of- 
ficial announcement  to  that  effect  has  been  made, 
it  is  su])posed  that  one  of  the  apiK)intmeiits  to  the 
vacancies  thus  made  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Platt, 
and  tliat  his  ])acification  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Governor's  pro})()sal  to  take  pei-sonal  charge  of 
the  elections  in  the  city  shows  that  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily  pacified   when    tlie  boss   is   pacified.      The 
whole  public  value  of  his  ])erformance  lies  in  that 
demonstration,  which  is  indeed  of  good  augury  for 
tliat  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Y^ork  wdiicli 
does  not  live  by  politics. 
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NO   EU110PEx\N  INTEUFEUENCE. 

INHERE  is  some  apprelieiisiou  expi*essed  in  Lon- 
-  don  lest  tlie  war  between  this  country  and 
Spain  extend  beyond  tbe  scope  limited  by  the  res- 
olutions of  Congress,  until  it  shall  interest  and  in- 
clude other  powers.  These  apprehensions  are  felt 
i)y  our  friends — by  our  only  friends  in  Europe  who 
control,  or  even  influence,  their  government.  On 
the  other  han.d,  there  are  on  the  Continent  some 
who  seem  to  be  doing  all  in  their  powder  to  compel 
;ni  enlargement  of  the  field  of  war  by  seeking 
their  own  aggrandizement  through  the  defeat  of 
Spain  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  is  chief  among  these;  indeed,  his 
is  the  only  government  tliat  is  openly  showing  a 
disposition  to  interfere  with  this  country  in  its  con- 
duct and  conclusion  of  the  war,  altliough  we  have 
little  doubt  that  he  is  generally  sym[)athized  with 
by  the  men  of  politics  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
we  are  saved  from  greater  annoyance  and  more 
imminent  danger  than  we  have  yet  encountei-ed 
by  reason  of  the  friendship  which  Great  Biitain 
manifests  towards  us. 

The  pretence  by  which  European  interference  in 
our  affairs  is  to  be  excused  is  that  as  we  have  set 
up  the  Monroe  doctrine  against  European  inter- 
ference on  this  liemisphere,  Europe  would  be  ex- 
cusable for  setting  up  a  corresponding  doctrine 
against  us.  Stated  in  general  terms,  we  stiall  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  soundness  of  this  proposition, 
and  if  we  insist  upon  going  beyond  the  expressed 
pledge  which  Congress  voluntarily  gave  when  we 
entered  upon  this  war,  and  upon  forcibly  and  un- 
reasonably annexing  the  Philippine  Islands,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Tliat  doctrine  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  tlie  po- 
sition, the  duties,  and  the  rights  of  an  aggressive 
world-power.  But  this  question  is  not  yet  raised. 
We  have  not  yet  come  to  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  never  reach  it.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  against  our  will,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
security  against  tlie  future  which  we  shall  have 
tlie  right  to  demand  from  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  w^e  may  be  compelled  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.  We  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  a  consequence  of  the  war;  but  if  it  should, 
we  cannot  admit  that  we  must  therefore  abandon 
our  doctrine  because  we  are  driven  into  Asiatic  or 
European  territory  by  force  of  circumstances.  In 
only  one  instance  can  we  conceive  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  must  fall  by  reason  of  our  annexa- 
tion of  Spanish  territory.  If  we  deliberately  take 
that  territory  by  conquest,  and  merely  to  increase 
our  territory,  we  cannot  consistently  longer  con- 
tend that  Europe  must  refrain  from  taking  Amer- 
ican territory,  or  from  making  war  upon  an 
American  people  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  or  to  impose  upon  them  a  Euro- 
pean government. 

As  matters  stand,  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
war  of  the  character  against  which  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  directed:  We  are  not  waging  a  war 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  our  government  upon 
a  foreign  people.  The  Weekly  did  not  believer 
that  the  war  should  have  been  begun,  but  the 
country  decided  otherwise,  and  on  grounds  which 
make  the  war,  in  international  law  at  all  events,  a 
just  war.  The  last  [Kjwer  to  combat  tliis  proposi- 
tion ought  to  be  the  very  one  that  is  sliowing  itself 
most  eager  to  interfere.  If  the  Emperor  William 
will  consult  Bismarck  on  this  point,  or  if  he  will 
even  reflect  upon  the  revelations  which  the  Chan- 
cellor has  volunteered  concerning  his  view  of  the 
etliical  value  of  lying  and  forgery  as  an  excuse  for 
w^ar,  he  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many will  always  find  it  difhcult  to  declare  any 
war  entered  into  by  another  nation  to  be  unjust. 
However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  some  of  the  politicians  and 
newspapers  that  urged  on  the  war,  the  ])eople  of 
this  country,  the  people  who  are  lighting  and  pay- 
ing for  the  war,  believe  that  it  is  a  righteous  con- 
test, entered  into  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
wliile  tliat  motive  governs  and  determines  the 
moral  character  of  conduct,  this  war  will  be  judged 
a  just  one  in  the  tribunal  of  nations.  AVe  are 
using  the  term  "just  war,"  be  it  understood,  wholly 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  authorities  on  ir>ter- 
national  law,  for  we  are  inquiring  merely  into  our 
international  status  in  view  of  the  war.  We  can, 
of  course,  change  the  cliaracter  of  the  war  by  turn- 
ing it  into  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggi'andizement; 
but  we  have  not  yet  done  that,  and  no  nation  has 
the  riglit  to  assume  that  w^e  shall  do  so.  Talk  of  in- 
terference, then,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  doing 
in  the  Pacific  what  we  refuse  to  permit  Europe  to 
do  in  the  Atlantic,  is  based  upon  a  mistake  as  to  tlie 
character  of  our  war,  or  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  that  doctrine  does  not 
prohibit  a  European  power  from  asserting  its  rights 
against  an  American  people. 


We  liave  as  yet  given  no  cause  for  interfer- 
ence nor  for  threats  of  interference,  and  we 
cannot  permit  Europe,  or  any  European  power, 
to  insist  upon  taking  part  in  our  future  negoti 
atioiis  with  Si)ain  for  peace.  We  are  not  kept 
out  of  European  waters,  or  European  af- 
fairs, for  that  matter,  by  our  assertion  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  nor  are  we  to  be  treated  as 
if  we  were  a  party  to  European  complications  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  with  a  European  power.  We 
may  hereafter  involve  ourselves  in  European  com- 
plications if  we  deliberately  thrust  our  own  frontier 
among  the  frontiers  of  Europe  in  the  East;  but  for 
the  present  we  are  dealing  with  Spain  alone,  and 
we  shall  insist  upon  settling  with  Spain,  without 
the  intrusion  of  Germany  or  of  any  other  European 
power.  When  the  time  comes  for  making  peace, 
the  fate  of  Spain's  colonies  will  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
and  we  shall  not  permit  the  fruits  of  victory  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  non  participants  in  the  com- 
bat as  tlie  fruits  of  Russia's  victory  over  Turkey 
were  divided  by  the  Berlin  Congress. 

It  has  been  intimated,  even  in  this  country,  that 
the  United  States  might  well  imitate  the  quiet  and 
submissive  example  of  Russia  on  that  occasion. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  every  reason  why  we 
should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Russia's  quiescence  and 
submissiveness  were  real,  or  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  w^as  as  successful  as  he  and  his  admirers  sup- 
posed. Contemporaneous  liistory  teaches  other- 
wise. In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  relation  of  Russia  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  1878  and  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  continental  Europe  to-day.  Russia  had 
entered  upon  her  war  with  Turkey  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  reforms  which  the  concert  of  Europe, 
including  Russia,  had  vainly  demanded  of  Turkey. 
Although  Russia  made  war  without  consultation 
with  her  associate  powers,  she  was,  in  fact,  the 
champion  of  the  Christian  i)owers  for  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  upon  his 
Christian  subjects.  Therefore  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  a  consultation  of  the  interested  powers 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  sequences  of  the 
war.  Even  so,  the  congress  was  not  held  until 
Russia  had  formally  accepted  Bismarck's  invita- 
tion, and  had  agreed  to  leave  to  the  congress  the 
task  of  revising  the  whole  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
Moreover,  tlie  relations  between  the  powers  of 
Europe  on  the  Eastern  question  were  very  close, 
and  their  common  interest  in  it  had  been  recognized 
in  more  than  one  treaty.  In  the  case  of  ourselves 
and  Spain  there  are  no  special  relations  or  condi- 
tions, and  no  agreement  that  changes  in  any  respect 
the  rules  of  international  law  affecting  the  subject. 
The  question  is  between  the  two  powers  engaged 
in  w^ar.  When  the  time  for  peace  comes  the  two 
contestants  will  have  the  right  to  settle  their  dilfer- 
ences  without  interference  from  any  other  power, 
unless  that  interference  shall  be  invited  or  assented 
to  l)y  both.  If,  for  example,  we  shall  insist  that 
Spain  surrender  the  Pliilippines,  it  w^ould  be  as  hos- 
tile on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor  if  he  were 
to  take  sides  against  our  contention  as  it  would 
be  now  if  he  were  to  undertake  to  prevent  Admiral 
Dewey  and  General  Merritt  completing  the  con- 
quest of  Manila.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  at 
war;  but,  as  we  are,  it  is  our  war,  and  we  shall  in- 
sist on  settling  it  in  our  own  way.  We  cannot 
permit  any  European  power  to  question  our  good 
faith,  or  to  dictate  w^hat  shall  be  our  conduct  tow- 
ards our  conquered  enemy.  As  for  that,  there  is 
uotliing  in  our  history  that  tends  to  show  that  we 
shall  be  anything  but  generous. 

THE  COMING  QUEBKC  CONFERENCE. 

As  the  sundry  civil  bill,  including  the  expense 
item,  has  become  law,  it  is  in  order  for  the 
Pre.'sidcMjt  to  appoint  commissioners  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  coming  conference  for 
settling  outstanding  matters  of  dispute  between 
this  country  and  Canada.  The  time  is  propi- 
tious, as  the  evidence  of  mutual  good  feeling  be- 
tween both  peoples  and  governments  is  unmis- 
takable. Tlie  Canadians  manifestly  share  Great 
Britain's  sympathy  with  us,  and  show  evevy  in- 
dication of  friendliness.  If  they  are  met  in  an 
ec^ually  friendly  spirit  the  conference  will  have 
all  those  conditions  precedent  of  success  which 
spring  from  a  conciliatoiy  tenqier  on  both  sides. 
By  the  necessities  of  diplomacy  we  cannot  treat 
directly  with  Canada,  which  has  not  the  status  of 
an  independent  powcu-;  but  England  has,  by  the 
high  character  of  tlie  commissioners  appointed, 
shown  the  imperial  estimate  of  pending  questions, 
as  well  as  Canada's  right  to  an  import  mt  share  in 
their  determination.  Lord  IIerschell,  who  was 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  Mi-.  Gladstone's  last 
two  administrations,  is  the  British  member  of  the 


commission,  while  the  Dominion  is  represented  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
Sir  Louis  Davies,  and  Mr.  John  Charlton. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  questions  in  dispute  are 
to  be  considered  at  one  time  and  in  subordination 
to  a  general  plan,  for  each  of  them  has  long  been 
a  local  and  separate  iriitant,  and  has  been  taken 
up  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  general  conven- 
ience of  both  countries.  Reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions have  been  brought  before  Congress  seven  or 
eight  times  by  Canadian  commissioners,  but  under 
variable  and  conflicting  circumstances;  political 
moods  and  party  necessities  on  both  sides  have 
prevented  an  equitable  treatment  of  the  question. 
The  Atlantic  fisheries,  the  Alaskan  boundary,  the 
alien  labor  laws,  the  mining  i-egulations,  and  the 
bonding  privilege  have  each  been  discussed,  but 
have  never  got  to  the  stage  which  left  no  final  ar- 
rangement to  be  desired.  All  these  can  now  be 
considered  in  their  proper  order  and  relatiou.  It 
is  realized  by  the  Canadians  that  access  to  our 
market  is  indispensable  to  their  highest  commer- 
cial welfare,  but  it  is  less  likely  that  our  own  peo- 
ple perceive  the  value  of  freer  trade  with  the  five 
ami  a  half  millions  of  our  northern  neighbors, 
and  of  its  relative  superiority  and  capacity  for 
growth  as  compared  with  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  comparison  between  the  pur- 
chasing ability  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  the 
Canadians. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  international  co-opera- 
tion in  the  future  development  of  the  great  water- 
ways may  also  be  considered  at  the  conference.  Not 
only  does  the  reciprocal  use  of  existing  canals  need 
readjustment,  but  it  is  clearly  perceived  by  experts 
on  both  sides  that  each  country  can  do  material 
service  for  the  other  in  the  enlargement  of  water 
ways  in  the  near  future.  Reports  of  the  joint 
commission  on  this  subject  are  emphatic  and  in- 
structive. It  is  also  gratifying  that  the  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  should  have  been  brought  to 
bear  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  increased  markets 
for  our  exports  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 
The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  this 
city  against  the  Senate  committee's  action  in  strik- 
ing out  the  appropriation  for  t4ie  Quebec  Confer- 
ence Commission  was  a  suggestive  proof  of  the 
value  our  business  men  place  upon  expansion  of 
our  trade  with  Canada.  Now  is  the  time  for  bet- 
ter commercial  relations  and  a  general  settlement 
of  ditriculties,  and  if  the  Canadians  are  prepared 
to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  wiiat  they  expect  to 
get,  the  approaching  negotiations  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  success. 

DIARY   OF   THE    WAR. 

Saturdaf/,  July  ,9.— Major  General  Miles  sailed  for  San- 
tiago on  the  Yale,  AVilh  him  is  the  Sixth  Massachusetts. 
The  Columbia  accompanies  (he  Yale,  and  carries  liie  fu'st 
hattalion  of  the  Sixth  Illinois.  The  expedilion  numbers 
in  all  1720  men. 

Six  of  the  war-ships  of  Admiral  Camara's  squadron  have 
returned  to  Port  Said  on  their  way  back  to  Spain. 

A  complete  report  sent,  by  General  Shatter  shows  our 
losses  on  July  1  and  2  to  have  heen  1593  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

"There  have  been  no  propositions  advanced  by  the 
Spaniards  regnrding  Santiago  that  we  can  acce|)t,"  Secre- 
tary Alger  said  to  night.  It  is  understood  that  the  Span- 
ish coiw^nander,  General  Toral,  after  consulting  with  his 
superiors  at  Madrid  and  Havana,  has  suggested  terms  (of- 
fering to  evacuate  Santiago  if  Geneial  Shatter  will  permit 
him  to  depart  unmolested  with  all  his  troops,  arins,  ban- 
ners, etc.),  whereas  President  McKinley  requires  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  General  Toral  made  Ids  olfer  to-day 
in  a  note  to  General  Shatter,  and,  a  despatch  adds, "re- 
commended that  the  terms  be  accepted,  as  no  others 
would  be  satisfactory."  He  considerately  added  that  any 
attempt  to  conquer  the  city  must  cost  the  Americans  enor- 
mously in  the  matter  of  lives,  for  he  had  been  re  enforced, 
and  now  had  plenty  of  ammunition.  Resistance,  he  said, 
would  be  long  as  well  as  strong,  because,  as  he  slyly  inti- 
mated, by  sending  out  all  the  poor  of  Santiago  to  be  fed 
by  the  Americans,  he  had  enabled  In'mself  to  provision 
his  garrison  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  truce  Jias  been 
extended  until  noon  to-morrow.  Six  batteries  of  Ran- 
dolph's light  artillery,  now  airiving,  will  occupy  positions 
overlooking  the  Spanish  lines  and^he  city  before  the  end 
of  next  week.  The  distribution  of  troops  composing  our 
line  may  be  roughly  indicated  as  follows:  On  the  right, 
Lawton's  division  (Ludlow's,  Chaffee's,  and  Myers's  bri- 
gades) and  Wheeler's  cavalry  division  (First  and  Tenth 
and  Rough  Riders) ;  centre,  JBates's  brigade  ;  left,  Kent's 
brigade.  ^  It  is  reported  that  the  Spaniaids  are  digging 
trendies  in  the  streets  of  Santiago,  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing for  a  house-to-house  fight. 

^Sunday,  July  /<A— At  11.80  o'clock  this  morning  Gen- 
eral Shatter  notified  tlie  Spanish  commander  that  by 
President  McKinley's  direction  the  Spanish  proposition  to 
surrender  with  the  conditions  mentioned  under  date  of 
July  9  was  rejected,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  no  terms  but  unconditional  surrender.  General 
Toral  replied  in  effect  that  he  Vvould  discuss  no  other 
terms  than  those  suggested  by  himself.  In  view  of 
this  correspondence  the  truce  was  extended  until  four 
o'clock,  in  fact  the  attack,  which  was  intrusted  chiefly 
to  the  artillery,  did  not  begin  until  after  five  o'clock, 
when  the  Brooklyn,  Texas,  and  Indiana,  lying  off  Agua- 
dores,  threw  shells  over  the  cliffs  in  an  effort  to  reach 
the  city,  about  five  miles  distant  and  hidden  from 
{Continued  on  page  71L) 
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SPANISH    PRISONERS    FROM    ADMIRAL    CERVERA'S    FLEET    AT    SLAVEY'S    ISLAND,    PORTSMOUTH,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Captain  Emilio  Diaz  Mareaii,  of  the  "  Cristobal  Colon,"  checking  off  the  Names  of  the  Men  of  the  "  Vizcaya  "  and  "Colon," 


"    -r  ^-,w-  n- 


•r,.   "^.-;;v*:;,.' 


^;-^'^^^.l 


V;*  '^ ._  ,^ ...,^-y^te#'^iJ^^'i:^#^f*^ 


"  Gloucester."  "New  York."  "  yiiwaiiue."  ;i;iil  ^licliii^aii  Voluiiteers  Atl;ickin^  on  Land. 

THE    OPERATIONS    AGAINST    SANTIAGO,    JULY    1— COMBINED    SEA    AND    LAND    ATTACK    AT    AGUADORES. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T,  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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WiiiTma  in  Literature  of  Mr.  Godkin's  Unforeseen  Ten- 
dencies of  Democracy,  Mr.  lleniy  James  spe/iks  of  its  au- 
thor as  having  conducted,  these  thirty -five  years,  "tlie 
journal  which,  in  all  the  American  press,  may  certainly 
be  said  to  have  been— and  independently  of  its  other  at- 
tributes—the most  systematically  and  acutely  observant." 
That  means,  of  course,  the  Nation,  which  was  started  in 
1864,  and  it  certainly  has  been  "  systematically  and  acute- 
ly observant,"  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  its  abil- 
ity to  see  the  whole  of  anything,  oV  even  to  see  things 
straight.  As  a  social  and  political  critic,  Mr.  Godkin  fills 
a  conspicuous  place  in  this  country,  and  if  he  lacks  any- 
thing in  perspicacity  or  sympathy  or  candor,  he  makes 'it 
up  in  vigilance,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  equij)inent 
which  makes  his  strictures  interesting  even  to  those  who 
most  resent  them,  {uid  which  affords  him  the  means  for 
frequent  and  often  edifying  comparisons. 

How  far  the  Nation  has  been  mergecl  in  the  Erening 
Post,  and  whether  it  still  maintains  the  importance  that  \i 
possessed  when  it  was  the  only  vehicle  of  Mr.  Godkin's 
deliverances,  is  best  known  to  its  owners.  In  view  of  its 
success,  and  of  the  apparent  success  and  importance  of 
the  British  weeklies  that  resemble  it,  it  seems  odd  that  it 
has  not  had  more  rivals  in  this  country.  Most  of  our  more 
important  iinillustrated  weeklies  of  general  circulation 
began  as  religious  papers  and  developed  a  secular  side. 
That  was  the  case  with  the  Oiitlook  and  the  Independent. 
Our  literary  weeklies  and  fortnightlies  for  tlie  most  part 
slick  close  to  literature.  One  of  the  brightest  of  them, 
the  Chap-Book,  has  enlarged  its  field,  fiirts  a  little  with 
illustralion,  and  seems  ready  to  take  notice  of  almost  any- 
thing that  is  noticeable.  But  the  Nation  continues  to  l)e 
the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  the  secular  British  weekly, 
devoted  to  politics,  literature,  art,  and  social  question's, 
and  with  something  on  its  mind  that  needs  expression. 

Most  of  us  believe  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
happened  in  the  pilncipal  fights,  botiron  land  and  on  sea, 
near  Santiago,  but  a  multitude  of  rumors  about  various 
little  supplementary  differences  have  be(;n  hard  either  to 
verify  or  to  trace  to  any  conclusion.  We  have  been  in- 
vited, first  and  last,  to  take  sides  in  a  great  many  highly 
interesting  personal  disputes.  We  have  been  assured  that 
General  Merritt  and  Secretary  Alger  could  not  agree,  that 
the  Secretary  and  General  Miles  did  not  work"  well  to- 
gether, that  General  Miles  and  General  Shatter  were 
mutually  jealous,  and  that  General  Shafter  and  Admiral 
Sampson  found  co-operation  very  difficult.  What  bases 
of  truth  there  may  have  been  to  any  or  all  of  these  stories, 
and  others  like  them,  we  don't  know,  and  are  not  eager 
to  learn.  The  war  has  gone  on  somehow,  and  that"  is 
what  we  want.  We  can  wait  till  it  is  over  before  we 
really  settle  down  to  gossip. 

When  that  good  time  comes  we  can  afford  to  consider 
that  story  about  the  disparity  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
R.  H.  Davis  and  General  Shafter  about  the  conduct  of 
affairs  at  Santiago.  Then  too  we  may  tackle  another  and 
more  serious  matter,  which  is  not  so  easily  deferred.  AVe 
have  been  assured  that  there  was  a  disparity  of  sentiment 
between  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  as  to 
which  of  them  beat  Cervera's  fleet.  About  the  facts  of 
the  fight  there  has  been  no  question,  and  it  would  seem 
to  ordinary  thinkers  that,  the  facts  being  universally 
known,  the  equities  as  to  glory  and  promotion  might  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  we 
have  been  as-uired  that  Sampson  suppressed  Schley's 
message  to  Washington,  and  that  the  relations  between 
Sampson  and  Schley  were  painfully  strained.  Also  that 
Sampson  and  Schley  understood  each  other  and  the  sit- 
uation, and  were  getting  on  well.  This  last  report  is  the 
one  we  hope  to  see  verified. 

At  home  too,  and  outside  of  the  army  and  navy,  some 
nice  squabbles  have  matured,  especially,  as  usual,"  among 
the  newspapers.  The  San  says  that  the  news  of  most  of 
its  rivals  is  inadequately  based  on  occurrences,  and  in 
particular  the  Emning  Sun  has  proclaimed  that  an  in- 
terview with  Admiral  Cervera  published  in  the  New 
Yoik  Herald  of  July  11  w^as  a  lie.  The  Herald's  story  of 
what  Admiral  Sampson  said  to  Commodore  Schley  also 
failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  its  neighbors,  while  the 
HeralcVs  story  that  Admiral  Erben  was  relieved  from 
command  of  the  coast  defences  because  he  was  slow  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department  is  scornfully 
denied,  and  apparently  on  the  best  of  grounds,  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Emning  Post. 

The  newspapers  are  very  interesting  these  days,  and  we 
read  them  voniciously,  and  compare  their  conflicting  state- 
ments with  unusual  attention.  Since  the  war  broke  out, 
the  rival  purveyors  of  news  in  New  York,  where  news- 
paper rivalry  is  so  very  keen,  have  been  on  trial  under  con- 
ditions unusually  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  good 
work.  The  information  that  has  been  wanted  has  been 
of  the  sort  that  the  cleverest  and  most  ambitious  cor- 
respondents could  feel  professional  pride  in  furnish- 
ing. To  get  it  and  forward  it  has  been  man's  work. 
Blatherskite  sensations  haven't  counted  for  nuich,  and 
trustworthy  news  waW  presented  has  counted  for  a  great 
deal.  There  are  some  evidences  of  a  disposition  to 
return  to  some  old-time  habits  and  methods  of  present- 
ing the  news.  There  are  prosperous  and  successful 
papers  in  New  York,  quite  abreast  of  their  fellows  in 
enterprise,  wdiieh  meddle  very  little  with  pictures,  use 
moderation  in  their  choice  of  types,  eschew  the  ^'crazy- 
quilt  "  arrangement  of  the  wares  they  offer,  and  seem  to 
rely  for  patronage  on  their  ability  to  get  the  news  prompt- 
ly and  print  it  in  convenient  and  readable  form.  Will- 
ingness and  ability  to  spend  money  is  not  quite  all  there 
is  to  newspaper  making.  There  is  something  in  character 
and  the  ability  to  command  the  services  of  honorable  and 
trustworthy  men;  something  too  in  knowing  what  is  im- 
portant and  what  is  not,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false, 
what  is  worth  space  and  what  may  be  condensed  without 
loss.  Last  spring  a  New^  York  newspapei-  of  great  enter- 
prise and  a  high  reputation  for  news-getting,  famous  for 
its  lavish  expenditures  for  news,  cut  down  Senator  Proc- 


tor's report  on  Cuba  to  a  column  length.  Yet  that  re- 
port, which  cost  it  practically  nothing,  was  news  of  su- 
perlative importance,  worth  twice  the  s])aee  it  would  have 
taken  to  print  it  in  full.  The  same  newspaper,  the  other 
day,  when  the  President  appointed  some  tw^o  hundred 
lieutenants  in  the  regular  army,  published  the  names  of 
the  appointees  by  States  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  and  left 
the  rest  out,  because,  api^arently,  to  print  more  would 
have  marred  the  prettiness  of  the  arrangement  of  its 
page.  I'hat  sort  of  newspapering  does  better  in  ordi- 
nary times,  when  folks  want  to  be  entertained,  than 
now  when  they  want  to  be  informed.  Meanwhile  ev- 
ery sign  that  the  newspaper  business  is  winning  out 
of  the^  liysterical  stage  whicli  has  affected  it  so  seri- 
ously in  the  present  decade  is  welcome.  Good  news- 
papers may  not  make  a  country  great,  but  they  will 
help  mightily.  Newspapers  that  are  intelligent,  decent, 
accurjite,  responsible,  and  interesting  are  great  i)romot(irs 
of  civilization.  In  so  far  as  the  competition  for  war  news 
and  the  treiitment  of  it  wdien  obtained  brings  out  the 
strong  points  of  the  really  strong  n(nvspap(M's  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  a  benefit  to  a,  very  important  business. 

The  Board  of  Aldeinicn  of  C-ambridge  seems  favorably 
disi)ose(l  towards  a  curfew  ordiiiance  providing  that  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  old  shall  not  be  in  the  streets 
after  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  unless  acc()mi)anied 
by  a  parent  or  guardian,  or  furnished  with  a  note  written 
the  same  day  authorizing  them  to  be  away  from  home. 
This  ordinance,  which  has  progressed  so  'far  as  enrol- 
ment, has  a  majority  of  five  to  three  l)ehind  it,  and  its  ef- 
fects are  likely  to  be  tiied.  Its  enforcement  will  call  for 
much  di.scretion  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  tiie  experi- 
ence that  Cambridge  has  with  it  will  doubtless  influence 
the  action  of  other  New  England  cities.  The  objection  is 
made  that  Cambiidge  is  too  much  of  a  city  for  "the  ordi- 
nance to  be  enforced  without  hardship,  but  Caml)ridge  is 
not  too  much  of  a  city  to  tolei'ale  a  nodieense  lawrand 
where  a  no-license  law  gives  public  satisfaction  a  curfew 
ordinance  may  work  well  too. 

The  I^oston  Tninscript  has  been  publishing  long  lists  of 
liberal  subscriptions  to  the  JMassachuseits  Volunteer  Aid 
Association,  Avhich  seems  to  be  very  active  and  efficient 
both  in  sending  relief  and  supplies  to  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  in  looking  after  soldiers'  families  that  are  in  need. 
On  a  single  day  (July  VZ)  the  Transcri})t  acknowleducd 
subscriptions  for  this  work  amounting  to  nearly  .S;9000, 
tlie  largest  single  item  being  |2741  68  from  tin;  IVl'assachu- 
setts  Association  Opi)osed  to  Further  Extension  of  Suf- 
frage to  Women.  Evidently  the  organized  "  ant  is  "  have 
a  nnnd  to  show  that  they  are  not  kicking  in  jiatriotism, 
whatever  views  they  hold  about  the  expediency  of  allow- 
ing women  to  vot<'.  The  Volunteer  Aid  Association  has 
rooms  on  Mount  Vernon  Street,  in  I^oston,  which  form  a 
distril)uting  centre  for  supplies  received  from  tributary 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  association  is  fit- 
ting out  a  host)ital-ship. 

Although  the  Chicago  papers  reported  that  President 
Andrews  of  lirown  University  had  refused  to  be  any  long- 
er a  candidate  for  the  superintendency  of  the  ('hicago 
pul)lic  schools,  he  has  been  elected.  l\)liiics  seemed  to 
have  abounded  overmuch  in  that  contesi.  An  important 
ground  of  opposition  to  ]\lr.  Eane,  the  lite  superintendent, 
is  that  he  introduced  Republican  polities  into  the  schools, 
and  that  an  influential  recommendation  of  I^resident 
Andrews  was  that  he  l)elieved  in  the  Chicago  platform. 
School  superintendents  ought  not  to  be  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  Ie?unngs,  and  it.  is  to  Dr.  An- 
drews's credit  that  a  political  contest  for  pedagogical 
office  was  distasteful  to  him. 

A  contemporary  paragrapher  makes  the  "serious  com- 
plaint" that  there  are  very  few  places  m  New  York 
"  wdiere  you  can  take  a  lady  for  supper  at  midnight  with- 
out rubbing  elbows  with  boisterous  women  who  are  not 
recognized  in  good  society."  That  se(4ns  an  annising 
chai-ge,  easily  met  by  the  suggestion  that  the  need  for 
taking  a  lady  out  to  supper  at  nndnight  must  occur  so 
rarely  that  the  maintenance  of  even  a  few  respectable 
late-hour  restaurants  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  it.  New 
York  has  been  declared  to  be  the  easi<'st  place  in  the 
world  to  get  food  in  at  nigjit,  b(!ing  in  that  particular  in 
strong  contrast  to  London.  A  man  who  expcK-ts  to  find 
not  ordy  an  elaborate  supper  for  a  lady  after  midnight, 
but  improving  society  as  well,  seems  extortionate  in  his 
expectations. 

Our  Cuban  allies  seem  to  be  many  men  of  many  minds 
and  various  conduct;  at  least  the^  reports  we  have  of 
them  givx^  that  inqn'ession.  There  is  great  variety  about 
the  reports.  One  day  we  hear  that  the  Cubans  fight 
nobly;  again  that  they  are  not  of  much  use;  again  that 
being  invited  to  help  in  road-making,  they  refused,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  soldiers,  not  laborers.  ^Ve  have  heard 
that  they  massacred  SjMinish  prisoners,  and  again  that 
that  report  w^as  a  lie.  Jt  is  not  oidy  hard  to  determine 
what  the  Cul)ans  that  our  troops  have  seen  amount  to, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  also  Ihhv  far  th(\y  are  representa 
live  of  what  is  left' of  the  Cuban  i)eo*pl(i.  They  seem 
chiefly  to  be  skirmishers,  under  slight  discipline,  fighting 
every  man  on  his  own  hook,  interested  in  the  Ainerican 
invaders,  and  careful  to  gather  up  clothing  and  other 
superfluities  that  the  invaders  throw  away.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  starved,  and  again  that  they  are  well  fed. 
Both  reports  are  probably  true,  but  true  of  different  lots 
of  Cubans.  Obviously  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  form  any 
opinion  about  them. 

The  investigations  of  the  loss  of  La  Bovrgogne  wdll  be 
followed  with  great  interest.  The  imi)ression' that  there 
w[is  mismanagement  and  failure  to  do  what  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  follows  naturally  on  the  stories  of  the 
survivors  and  consideration  of  the' dreadful  loss  of  life. 
Still,  the  stories  of  the  survivors  are  conflicting.  Murder- 
ous brutality  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  attested  beyond 
the  reach  of  question,  but  about  the  conduct  of  the  oflicers 
and  crew  the  information  informally  gathered  was  incon- 
clusive. The  fact  that  all  the  officers  r)f  the  ship  were 
drowned  except  the  assistant  purser  weighs  in  favor  of 
belief  in  their  personal  gallantry  at  least.  There  are  likely 
to  be  at  least  two  investigations— the  one  at  Halifax  which 
began  last  week,  and  another  by  French  authorities.  Fif- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  crew  were  saved,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 


passengers,  and  one  woman  out  of  two  hundred.  Those 
are  stubborn  figures,  aiul  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  investigators  will  make  of  them. 

The  conviction  that  the  war  on  the  seas  is  over,  and  that 
the  end  of  w-ar  ashore  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  seems  to 
have  released  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
have  wanted  to  go  to  Europe,  but  have  wished  first  to  as- 
sure themselves  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  Now 
that  most  of  what  was  due  has  happened,  the  east  bound 
liners  are  running  full  again,  and  folivs  who  are  used  to 
spending  their  summers  abroad  have  resumed  their  usual 
habits. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  among  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  war  we  shall  see  an  increase  of  travel 
across  the  Pacific.  Will  the  Hawaiian  Islands  attract 
more  visitors  now  that  they  are  under  our  flag  than  they 
have  been  used  to?  And  al'l  those  other  groups  and  archi- 
pelagoes! It  ha[)pene(l  once  to  this  present  paragrapher 
to  navigate  a  good  many  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  in 
a  sailing-ship  with  an  enlightened  skipper,  who  abound- 
ed in  narrative  of  maritime  experience  and  adventure. 
One  experience  he  liked  to  recall  was  of  the  time  w  hen  he 
put  into  Guam.  It  was  an  emergency  visit  of  some 
sort.  II(!  put  in  there  for  repairs  or  shelter  or  supplies, 
but  the  impression  it  left  on  his  mind  was  one  of  com- 
plete tranquillity.  When  conditions  were  adverse,  as 
when  our  ship  battled  with  sou'weslers  for  a  contin 
nous  fortnight  off  Cape  lP)rn,  he  would  sigh  at  the 
profusion  of  discomfort  and  contrast  it  with  Guam. 
And  when  things  W(^nt  well,  and  the  trades  carried  us 
along  up  the  coast  for  days  together  without  pulling 
a  rope  or  changing  a  sail*,  he  would  be  reminded  of 
Guam  and  the  serenity  of  existence  there.  He  insisted 
that  when  he  retired  from  active  life  he  would  retire  to 
Guam.  If  his  feelings  about  it  were  justified,  it  must  be 
an  ideal  place  for  folks  to  go  to  who" have  nervous  pros- 
tration, or  are  dism;uitled  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
wish  to  stop  living  for  a  time  and  let  the  world  jog  on 
without  them.  If  it  is  to  be  ours,  no  douTit  in  time  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted  with  its  qualities,  and  pos- 
sibly we  shall  hear  more  of  its  attractions  as  a  refuge  for 
overwrought  Americans  who  are  not  quite  dead.  When 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  and  society  in  the  Pacific 
looks  up  a  little,  that  big  ocean  ought  to'  make  a  charm- 
ing play-ground  for  yiiclitsmen. 

The  Nestor  of  the  hour  is  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachu- 
setts. When  he  speaks  we  all  listen,  and  though  he  is 
l)y  no  means  garrulous,  when  the  occasion  calls  his  words 
are  ready.  More  tlian  once  this  year  his 'deliverances 
have  brought  solace  to  the  faint-hearted,  and  renewed  the 
confidence  of  the  doubtful  that  the  rej^ublic  was  not  going 
on  the  rocks.  When,  in  the  Senate,  he  reviewed  the'siiu- 
ation  with  Spain,  and  declined  to  assent  to  the  view  that 
peace  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost,  it  comforted  the 
consciences  of  a  great  many  persons,  who  were  glad  to 
believe  that  a  course  which  Senator  Hoar  was  not  ready 
to  condemn  could  not  be  indefensible.  When,  the  other 
day,  he  assented  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  consequences  of  it  would  not 
be  so  far-i-eaching  and  mischievous  as  the  opponents  of 
annexation  had  declared,  that  too  was  a  great  comfort, 
and  moderated  the  anxieties  of  the  disconcerted.  On  July 
18,  at  Worcester,  at  the  opening  (d"  the  summer  school  of 
Clark  University,  he  made  anothei-  speech,  which  had  also 
some  reassuring  passages.  He  si)oke  of  his  confidence 
that  the  country  is  growing  better;  he  spoke  of  the  present 
war  as  a  war  of  duty,  not  of  glory  ;  he  spoke  of  its  effects  in 
reuniting  the  North  and  the  South,  and  in  bringing  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  into  closer  relations.  Then  helurned  his 
attention  to  Professor  Norton's  allegations  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  good-natured  optindstic  triflers,  who 
have  no  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  can't  distinguish  what  is 
honest  from  what  is  not.     He  said: 

Tlie  trouble  with  Professor  Norton,  who  thinks  Iiih  countrymen  are 
laclvinu  in  :»  sense  of  honor,  is  Ihal  there  are  two  thiu,i,'s  he  cannot  in 
the  ieasi  conipreliend—lie  cannot  comprehend  his  countrymen  and  he 
cannot  comprehend  honor.  In  a  true  pliilosoi>hy  the  sense  of  honor 
and  the  sense  ot  duty  are  one.  Wordsworth  says  tliat  "  honor  is  l)nt 
tlie  linest  sense  of  justice."  Tliere  never  was  a  people  on  earth  who, 
in  retiard  to  the  ^ncat  subject  of  ])nl)lic  conduct,  were  actuated  by  a 
liner,  by  a  profounder,  sense  of  duty  and  a  clearer  sense  of  justice 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  generation  and  at  this 
hour. 

If  we  continue  to  act  on  the  noiion  which  inspired  this  war  in  the 
beginnini,%  we  shall  hold  a  place  in  tlie  solid  respecl  of  nianldnd  such 
as  no  nation  ever  held  before.  We  have  1)ut  one  faslv  remaining  to 
us,  we  have  to  do  once  more  wliat  Israel  Putnam  did  in  tiie  old  time 
—  pull  the  wolf  out  of  his  den. 

These  are  bold  words,  and  comfortable.  It  is  some- 
what amazing  that  any  one  who  knows  Professor  Norton 
shoidd  suggest  that  he  cannot  comprehend  honor,  but 
that  he  does  not  comprehend  the  American  people  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  Senator  Hoar  ought  to  know  the  Amer- 
ican peoi)le  and  understand  them.  He  has  had  every  op- 
portunity; he  has  known  them  at  home,  and  he  has  met 
their  representatives  in  Congress  for  a  whole  generation. 
If  a  man  who  enjoys  his  comprehensive  and  more  or  less 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  United  States  Senate  still 
feels  that  we  Amei  icaiis  are  good  people,  devoted  to  dut  v, 
and  growing  better,  surely  we  ought  to  take  such  coin- 
foit  as  we  need  about  ours(dves,%UKl  coidinue  to  hold 
our  heads  up  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Which  way  is  ^Manila— east  or  west?  It's  a  toss  up;  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  theie  tliat  the  largest  ])an  of  glory  seems 
to  have  been  set,  and  Dewey  skimmed  it.  Cervera's  fleet 
has  come  and  gotie,and  great  is  the  renown  of  its  depart- 
ure; but,  after  all,  as  the  unrestricted  say,  "there  is  no 
discount  on  Dewey."  What  hai)pened  oif  Santiago  was 
what  was  expected  to  happen— expected  because  of  what 
hai)pened  at  iMaiula,.  What  happened  at  lyianila  was  the 
bolt  out  of  the  blue  that  makes  a  real  sensation. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  have  in  our  navy  at  least  a 
dozen  captains  who  ought  to  be  admirals.  Those  that  be- 
come adndrals  will  deserve  it,  as  will  also  a  good  many 
of  those  who  don't.  Where  every  commander  who  has  a 
chance  plays  it  for  an  adndralship  we  are  bound  to  con- 
(tlude  that  there  are  many  others  who  lacked  only  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  same.  We  must  regard  our  navy, 
therefore,  as  an  assortment  of  rudimeidary  admirals,  who 
failed  of  due  development  only  because  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  Si>anish  navy  to  go  around. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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CAPT.  JOHN    DRUM, 

10th  U.  S.  Infantry. 


CAPT.  JAMES    FORNANCE, 

13th  U.  S.  Infantry. 


CAPT.  MAXTMITJAN    LUNA, 

1st  Vohmtecr  Cavalry. 


1st   LIEUT.  W.  M.  DICKINSON, 

nth  U.  S.  Infantry. 


*2n  LIEUT.  THOS.  A.  VVANSBORO, 

2d  U.  S.  Infantry. 


2d  LIEUT.  WUJJAM  A.  SATER, 

13th  U   S.  Infantry. 


2n  LIEUT.  (i.Ainv  CHURCHMAN, 

13th   I'.  S.  Inf.intry. 


2i>    LIFJ'T.   K.  N.   P.ENCHI.EY, 
r.lh   U,  S.  Infantry. 

Fhotograpli  by   I'liili. 


SElJCiT.   HENRY  ANDERSON, 

2(1  U.  S.  Cavalry. 


ser(;t.  frank  w.  scofield, 

7l.-t  N.  V.  VolniitofrH. 


Pluitograjih  by  Pennell. 

OFFICERS    AND    NON-COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS    KILLED    IN    THE    OPERATIONS   AGAINST    SANTIAGO. 


DIARY   OF  THE   WAR. 

(Coiifimied  from  page  707.) 
view.  Sii^nals  fi*om  shore  annouiieed  tliat  tlie  sIn^Hs  fell 
sliort  of  tlic  Spanish  position.  From  Sliafter's  lines  tiie 
Spanish  defences  outside  the  city  wall  were  tired  upon 
by  our  field  -  c^uns,  mortars,  Gatling  ^uns,  and  the  dyn- 
amite gun  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  enemy's  reply 
proved  to  be  less  vigoious  than  was  anticipated.  The 
orticial  report  staters  tliat  on  our  side  Captain  Charles  W. 
Rowell  and  one  private  were  killed  and  four  wounded. 

3{on,fhu/,  Jiflf/  //.—The  First  Illinois  (1850  men),  Eighth 
Ohio  (1350  men),  District  of  Columbia  Infantry  (915  men), 
and  recruits  numbering  about  980  for  regular  regim(;nts 
in  the  field  arc  the  most  recetit  arrivals. 

General  Shafter's  available  force  today,  after  counting 
all  re-enforcements,  and  deducting  the  dead,  sick,  and 
wounded,  is  about  22,500  tightiiig-men.  Tiiis  is  based  on 
an  estitnate  of  15,887  men  in  General  Shafter's  original 
expedition,  and  a  little  more  than  10,000  in  various  exj)e- 
ditions  which  have  gone  since  theti,  making  in  all  25,500 
men.  From  this,  however,  must  be  deduciied  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  fighting  thus  far,  and  also  the  men  con- 
fitied  to  the  hospital  by  sickness.  The  df^luction  is  roughly 
estimated  at  8000,  leaving  in  round  numbei'S  22,500  men 
as  the  fighting  force  of  the  American  army  before  Santi- 
ago. 

At  six  o'clock  tills  morning  the  gunners  in  the  Arneii- 
can  lines  were  ordered  to  open  fii-e  upon  the  Spanish  de- 
fences and  the  city.  The  tiring  was  deliberate  and  accu- 
rate, and  the  damage  to  propf^rty  in  the  town  is  supposed 
to  have  been  very  great,.  The  fleet,  co-op(?rating  with  the 
land  forces,  found  the  range  by  two  trial  shots  from  the 
NcwYovk,  and  then  threw  lOG  shells,  of  which  iiumljcr 
101  were  effective.     The  distance  was  8500  yards. 

The  town  of  Caimanes,  northwest  of  the  cit3^  was  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops  under  General  Ludlow  and  a  force 
of  (;hd)ans. 

Tuesday,  Juhj  12. — A.  despatch  from  hea<biuarters  to 
the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington  relates  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  lines  nortliwest  of  Santiago  mentioned  in  th(; 
last  paragraph,  and  cotitains  other  matter  of  especial  in- 
terest. General  Sha,fter  says  that  a  tlag  of  truce  has  been 
ui>  since  two  o'clock  yesterday,  and  adds  that  Toral  is 
"  considering  ))roposition  for  surrendering,  now  that  I  have 
town  surrounded  on  the  north.  IJries  were  com{)lete(l  jit 
5  P.M.  by  (T(;n(ii-a,l  Ijudlow  right  down  to  the  bay.  The 
line  is  ratlKM*  thin,  bid,  will  have  it  strengthened  in  the 
morning  by  General  Henry,  who  has  just  airived  at  head- 
quarters. Gidy  three  or  four  casualties;  no  on(»  killed,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn.  Expect  to  hav(;  two  new  batteries  in 
position  to-morrow.  Great  deal  of  suffering  atriotig  the 
people  who  have  gone  out  of  Santiago.  Am  doing  my 
best  to  relieve  it,  but  not  entirely  suc(,'(\ssful." 

Secretary  Alger  received  a  n^port  from  General  iMiles, 
stilting  that  the  latter  arrived  at  Siboney  yesterday,  and 
had  had  "consultation  with  Adnnral  Sain|)Son  and  with 
GeiK^ral  Shaft.er  by  telephone."  General  Miles  adds: 
"Troops  brought  from  Tampa,  Charleston,  and  New 
York  arrived,  and  leaving  for  the  front.  Lin(^  of  invest- 
ment being  extended." 

x\  despatch  tiled  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  says  that 
Toral  has  again  refused  (rcneral  Shafter's  proposal  foi  an 
unconditional  surrender, "  expiessing  himself  as  ready  to 
meet  an  atla,ck  at  any  time  the  invading  army  saw  fit  to 
make  one." 


Wednesday,  July  1:1. — The  War  Department  has  made 
public  a  despatch  from  General  Shaftei-,  in  which  he  says, 
among  other  things:  "  Have  had  an  intervi(nv  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  General  Toral,  and  have  extended  truce 
until  noon  to-morrow. . . .  Hope  for  his  surrender.  If  he 
refuses,  1  will  opeti  on  him  at  twelve,  noon,  to-morrow 
with  every  gun  I  have...."  Geiun-al  IVIiles's  report  to 
Secretary  Alger  reads:  "At  a  meeting  between  the  lines, 
at  which  Generals  Shafter  and  \Vhe(;ler  and  S|)anish  Gen- 
ei'al  Toral  were  pres(mt,  the  latter  claimed  that  he  is  un- 
able to  act  without  authority  of  his  government,  but  has 
received  authority  to  withdiaw  and  surrender  harl)or 
ports,  mtuiitions  of  war,  and  eastern  portion  of  Cuba. 
lie  lu'gently  reciuests  until  to-morrow  nooti  to  receive  an 
answer  from  his  government  regarding  offer  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  send  his  forces  to  Spain,  which  was  gr.'uited." 
Permission  to  withdraw  is  refused  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Word  was  received  at  the  AVar  Department  tliat  four- 
teen cases  of  yellow  fev(ir  had  l)een  rci^orted  at  Siboney 
Ix'fore  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  tire  yesterday  at  the 
recpiest  of  the  Hospital  Corps  and  by  order  of  General 
Miles. 

A  third  army  near  Santiago  is  perhaps  mor<*  formidal)le 
than  either  Shafter's  or  Toral's — it  comprises  the  eighteen 
thousan<l  miseiablc  refugc'cs  from  the  city. 

An  Associated  Press  d(^<^patch  from  Hong-kong,  Jtdy  18 
(Manila,  July  9),  contains  tlie  re[K)rt  that  the  German  gun- 
boat fnnc,  in  Sid)ig  l^ay,  refused  to  permit  Philippine;  in- 
surgcfits  to  attack  Spaniards  on  Isla  (Trande,  The  cruisers 
li(d(U(jJ).  and  (^oiicord  having  been  s<'nt  to  that  point  by 
Dewey,  the  former  opened  tire  upon  the  forts— the  Irene 
withdi-awing.  The  Spaniards  surrendered.  On  return- 
ing to  Manila,  the  conunandc^*  of  the  h'cne  explained  that 
he  had  interfered  'Mn  the  cause  of  humanity^"  and  otfered 
to  hand  over  c(M-tain  refugees  to  Dewey.  The  olfer  was 
decliiuMl.  Additional  particulais  are  contained  in  a  de- 
spatch from  Adnnral  Dewey  to  the  Navy  Department, 
receivcnl  to-day:  "Aguinaldo  informs  me  his  troo})s  h:ive 
taken  all  of  Subig  Ray  except  Isla  Gi'ande,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  by  (Jerman  man-of-war //r//(\  On 
July  7,  the  R(d(i(jh.  and  Cancovd,  \^v\\\,  there.  I'hey  took 
tluMsland  andabout  1800  men, with  armsand  ammurution. 
No  resistance.  'I'he  Ivt'nc  retired  from  the  ba}^  on  their 
:uii  val." 

lliUfHday,  July  L'l. — Tor:d  has  surrendered.  All  that  we 
know  positively  as  yet,  in  regard  to  the  imi»ortant  fact 
and  its  iidensely  interesling  circumstances,  the  following 
des[)atches  contain : 

rr.,vvA,  Jul II  //*. 
To  Ailjiititiif-Gcnernl  at  Waslr'nujton  : 

Have  jtiHt  rctnnicd  from  interview  willi  G<'iiernl  Toral.  He  ai^rees 
to  siirreiidei-  upon  tlie  l)asis  of  heint;:  retnnied  to  Spain.  This  propo- 
sition enihraeeM  all  <»f  eastern  Cnl)a  from  Aserradero  on  the  Boiith  to 
SaiTiia  on  the  nortii,  rvV?  I'altna,  with  piacticaliy  the  P'onrth  Army 
<;(»r[)s.  Comniissioners  meet  this  afternoon  at  2.:i()  to  detinitely  nr- 
ran-o  the  term?^.  W.  K.  Smaitki:,  Major-(i<Mieral. 

T'r.AYA,  Jtdn  ]!,. 
To  Secretary  of  War  at  U'asfrinaton  : 

I»nKonK  San'iia(;«»,  .//////  /V  (Jeneral  'Vornl  formally  snrrendeied  tho 
troops  of  his  army,  troops  and  division  of  SaidiaL^o,  on  the  teians  and 
nnderslandinij:  tliat  his  troops  would  be  returned  to  Spain. 

(Jeneral  Slntfter  will  appoint  commissioners  to  draw^  up  the  con- 
ditions of  .■irranireiiKMits  for  canyiiiLr  out  the  teians  of  surrender.  This 
is  very  tri  Mt  i  tyi  nir,  as  (ieiieial  Shatter  and  the  ofFiceis  and  men  of  this 
command  are  entitled  to  "reat  credit  fm- their  sincerity  and  fortitude 
in  overcoming'  almost  insiiperahie  ob,sta<les  which  they  encomitered. 


A  portion  of  the  army  has  been  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and  ef- 
forts will  he  made  to  se|)arate  those  who  are  infected  and  those  free 
from  it,  and  to  keeij  those  who  are  still  on  board  ship  separated  from 
those  on  shore. 

Arranu^ements  will  be  immediately  made  for  carrying  out  fiirtlier  in- 
strncti(jns  of  the  I^resident  and  yourself. 

Nici.soN  A.  MiLKB,  Major-General  of  the  Army. 

Friday,  Jnly  15.  -  -  Spanish  4-per-cent.  l)onds  advanced 
one  point  in  the  dealings  in  the  London  market,  selling  at 
885.  This  is  taken  as  indicating  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
London  and  PiU'is  traders  th.at  peace  is  in  sight,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  peace  on  terms  not  absolutely  rinnous  to 
Spain.  On  May  9  the  price  for  the  bonds  registered  in 
London  was  t>9A.  That  was  the  lowest  |)oint.'  The  rul- 
ing price  :it  the  d:d.e  of  the  destrtiction  of  the  Maine 
was  01. 

Details  that  seem  meagre,  in  view  of  tlie  importance  of 
every  phase  of  the  situation  at  Santiago,  are  gathered 
from  despatches  just  .arriving.  The  truce,  which  was  to 
end  at  noon  yesteiday,  was  jtrolonged  at  General  Toral's 
request,  cotntniuucated  at  half  ptist  nine  o'clock,  the 
Spanish  conuntmder  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  comnnssion  to  arrange  terms.  General  Miles  and 
General  Sliafter  appointed  tin  interview.  Just  before 
noon  they  rode  out  between  the  lines  and  met  General 
Toral,  who  in  the  mean  time  h;id  received  Ctiptain  Gen- 
eral Blanco's  Jiuthorization  to  capitulate.  General  Toral 
ntimed,  as  commissioners  to  represent  Spain,  Robert 
Mason  tlie  British  vice-consul,  General  Esc;u-ajao,  and  his 
own  chief  of  sttiff.  General  Miles  and  General  Shafter 
appointed,  as  our  representatives.  General  Wheeler,  Gen- 
eral Lawton,  and  Cajitain  JMiley  of  General  Shafter's  staff. 
The  terms  of  surrender,  it  is  said,  give  us  the  city  of  San- 
tiago, and  that  portion  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Aserrtidero  northward  to  Ptilma, 
and  thence  northeast  to  Stigu.a,  de  Tanamo  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagua  Kiver.  "The  Spanish  captives  aTc  to  be 
sent  to  Spaiti  by  the  United  St.ates  government.  Only  the 
Bed  Cross  representatives  are  to  enter  th(!  city  id.  once;  our 
troops  not  to  go  in  luitil  the  Spanish  forces  leave.  The 
Spanisli  ()flic(Ms  are  to  keep  their  side  arms."  This  cession 
includes  all  the  territory  in  which  our  b)rces  Inive  been 
active,  from  Aserradero  to  Guantantimo,  and  the  nKjun- 
tainous  <listrict  stretching  to  the  Windward  Passage  and 
the  Old  Btihiuna  Channel.  It  does  not  embrace  the  towns 
(d'  Ilolgiiin  jutd  Manzanillo,  garrisoned  by  strong  bodies  of 
Si);rnisli  regidars;  l)ut  tlie  universal  opinion  today  is,  be- 
yond ({tiestion,  that  the  control  of  easteirn  Cuba  has  passed 
Old  of  Spanish  hatids  forever,  tuid  tliat  tliis  is  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  end.  Rumors  of  peace  negotiations  grow  more 
persistent,  although  Secretjvry  Dtiy  denies  the  published 
report  that  overttires  of  this  nature  from  Spain  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  English,  Russian,  and  Ja))anese  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington.  President  ]\lclvinley.  in 
speaking  of  the  fall  of  Santiago,  stiid:  "1  hope  for  early 
peace  now." 

Throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  have  been  leni- 
|)oiarily  suspended  by  a  royal  decree.  This  means  the 
uniform  and  resolute  application  of  martial  l;iw,  together 
with  suppression  of  the  news  of  disaster,  until  the  gov- 
ernment shtdl  feel  thiit  the  crisis  litis  passed. 

Saliird<iy,Jnly  HI. — The  good  news  reaches  New  York 
at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  thtit  the  articles  of  sun-ender 
have  been  signed  by  GcMienil  Toral,  with  authorization 
from  Ctiptain  Geticral  Blanco.  M.  W. 
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Evolution  of  Anglo- Americ;iii  friendship  continues  to 
progress.  Noisy  sentimentalities  cease  to  attract  the  more 
thougiitful.  Banquets  are  more  appropriate  means  for 
the  celebration  of  passing  sentiments  or  for  the  registra- 
tion of  accomplished  facts  than  for  tlie  internatioiiiil  ex- 
pression of  deep  feeling.  The  tendency  of  our  race  to 
solemnize  emotion  witli  food  has  naturally  been  followed 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  movement.  A  large  feast 
has  been  held  to  mark  the  friendly  feeling  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Several  eminent  personages  ex- 
pressed their  approval  and  staid  away.  Other  more  or 
less  distinguished  people  attended  the  dinner,  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  relapsed  into  private  life.  It  is  not  in 
this  fashion  that  Anglo-Saxon  unity  will  be  realized  The 
best  compliment  that  Englishmen  and  Americans  can  pay 
to  each  other  is  for  both  of  them  fairly  to  face  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  an  English-speaking  union,  wdiile 
individual  Englishmen  may  do  much  if  they  make  all 
American  visitors  to  England  understand  by  practical 
methods  that  in  this  country  they  are  not  looked  on  as 
foreigners.  Glowing  epithets,  eloquent  phrases,  and  trop- 
ical imagination  have  been  lavished  on  the  subject  of  a 
prospective  alliance.  The  time  has  come  to  think  ahead, 
to  define  the  conditions  and  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  to  leave  the  open  volume  of  vague  generali- 
ties to  liabitual  emotionalists.  Neither  courage  nor  sin- 
cerity is  required  at  the  present  moment  to  scream  at  the 
top  of  one's  voice  about  an  Anglo-American  understand- 
ing. The  one  really  important  issue  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  favoring  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  by  209  votes  against  91. 

The  opinion  of  several  English  statesmen,  not  given  for 
publication  under  their  names,  but  expressed  in  the  course 
of  private  conversation,  is  that  America,  as  a  whole,  does 
not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of  her  colonial  policy, 
and  that  the  change  in  the  great  republic  from  a  self- 
contained  nation  to  one  exercising  sway  over  colonies  and 
dependencies  is  scarcely  appreciated  as  being  what  it  is — 
a  supreme  event  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  world 
changes  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
interests  of  England  that  America  should  acquire  per- 
manent interests  in  the  Philippines,  and  shcmld  become 
a  colonial  power  favoring  the  open  door.  If  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  were  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  entente,  where  each  party  to  the  engagement  is 
incessantly  occupied  in  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other,  conflict,  not  union,  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Accordingly,  the  best  friends  of  America  in  England  are 
not  those  who  applaud  American  action  merely  because 
it  is  likely  to  benefit  this  country,  but  are  rather  to  be 
found  among  men— disinterested  and  sincere — who  care 
sufficiently  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  union  to  face  the  pitfalls 
and  difficulties  in  the  way.  A  hundred  examples  in  the 
history  of  British  empire  contain  valuable  lessons  to  Amer- 
ican statesmen.  If  the  Americans  hold  the  Philippines 
they  can  scarcely  keep  out  of  the  coming  quarrel  about 
the  "  open  door."  It  is  obviously  to  England's  more  im- 
mediate interests  that  the  States  should  be  involved  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  question  that  is  more  likely  to  be  settled 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  than  by  the  slinging  of  ink. 
Whether  such  an  entanglement  would  be  to  the  interests 
of  America  is  a  matter  on  which  Americans  are  the  best 
judges.  Engiishmeti  most  competent  to  judge  do  not 
think  that  the  new  imperial  policy  will,  in  the  long-run, 
benefit  the  States. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  the  mending  or  ending  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance  to  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  they  abjure  the  fascinations  of  colonial 
empire.  Once  committed  to  colonization  in  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  Cuba,  the  United  States  will  not  only  be 
plunged  into  the  trade  and  politics  of  the  Far  East,  but 
American  interests  will  become  world-wide.  The  fiscal 
question  will  then  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  futile  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  ignore  it.  We  stand  for  the  "  open  door  "  and 
for  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  flag  of  England  is  the  flag  of  a  trustee 
for  all  nations,  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  for  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  at  present  protection  in  its  severest  form.  England 
has  no  business  to  criticise  American  fiscal  policy  at 
home,  but  if  a  joint  understanding  with  America  is  to 
be  possible,  substantial  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
"open  door  "and  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
common  action  between  the  two  countries.  If  the  foun- 
dation of  an  American  empire  merely  means  the  addition 
to  England's  competitors  of  a  new  and  greater  power 
committed  to  protection  and  exclusive  dealing,  the  in- 
terests of  England  would  scarcely  be  subserved  by  an 
Anglo-American  alliance.  If,  however,  high  tariffs,  coast- 
wise regulations,  and  navigation  laws  are  abandoned  by 
the  United  States  in  its  colonial  possessions,  fair  material 
for  compromise  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  already 
exists. 

The  Niger  Convention  with  France  has  been  signed. 
The  arrangement  now  settled  between  the  two  countiies 
is  identical  with  that  which  was  foreshadowed  in  my  Feb- 
ruary letter  to  the  Weekly.  England  recovers  Boussa; 
France  retains  Nikki  and  a  foothold  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Niger  betw^een  Say  and  Ho.  The  prolonged  nego- 
tiations have  been  extraordinarily  difficult.  The  points 
in  dispute  have  been  fought  inch  by  inch.  While  the 
French  press,  venal  and  half  informed  as  it  is,  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  negotiators  for  France,  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  Niger  Commission  have  been  ham- 
pered by  the  unwisdom  of  leading  English  new^spapers. 
On  two  occasions  the  French  negotiators  were  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  British  representations,  when  out 
came  a  leading  article  in  an  important  London  news- 
paper declaring  that  "  under  no  circumstances  would 
England  go  to  war  with  France  about  a  swamp." 
French  diplomacy  naturally  seized  upon  these  assertions 
as  evidence  that  the  English  negotiators  were  engaged  in 
a  game  of  bluff.  Hence  unnecessary  friction  was  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  which  was  dangerously  pro- 
lomjed  as  the  direct  consequence  of  well-meaning  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peace-at-any- price  party.  The  one  point 
that  is  new  in  the  convention  is  the  grant  to  France  of 


two  trading-stations  on  the  Niger— one  at  the  mouth  and 
the  other  near  Boussa.  France  obtains  these  stations  for 
thirty  years  on  payment  of  one  franc  a  year.  Strict  pro- 
visions are  laid  down — on  paper,  be  it  remembered — that 
the  land  so  leased  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  landing,  storage,  and  shipment  of  goods,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  considered  subsidiary  there- 
to. The  only  permanent  residents  allowed  shall  be  the 
perscfns  employed  in  the  charge  and  for  the  security  of 
such  goods,  their  families,  and  servants.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  French  good  faith  in  West  Africa,  his  would  be  a 
sanguine  soul  that  concluded  the  perennial  Niger  ques- 
tion is  dead  and  buried.  Free -trade  stipulations  can 
be  evaded  by  the  French,  as  experience  in  the  French 
Congo  has  shown.  If  precedent  be  a  guide,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  French  will  attempt  to  utilize  these  en- 
claves, as  they  are  called,  and  employ  them  as  jumping- 
off  places  for  the  development  and  extension  of  what 
French  progressives  consider  to  be  the  glory  of  France. 

An  example  of  the  insularity  of  Frenchmen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs  is  offered  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Admiral  Maxse,  whose  interest  in  this  Niger 
question  has  been  expressed  in  a  powerful  and  searching 
examination  of  the  whole  question  of  Anglo-French  dis- 
pute. The  result  of  Admiral  Maxse's  investigations  was 
published  in  the  National  lleview,  of  which  Admiral 
iMaxse's  son,  Mr.  L.  Maxse,  is  the  editor.  With  the  view 
of  conveying  to  the  French  public  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Admiral  Maxse,  who  is  an  accomplished  French 
scholar,  translated  his  article  into  French  and  published 
it  in  the  form  of  a  brochure.  The  publication  of  the 
work  was  attended  by  extraordinary  difficulties.  Four 
Parisian  publishers  refused  to  undertake  the  job,  al- 
though the  admiral's  proposals  relieved  them  of  the  whole 
of  the  expense.  The  mere  fact  that  the  brochure  was  un- 
favorable to  French  pretensions  frightened  four  leading 
French  publishing-houses  out  of  an  undertaking  profit- 
able to  themselves  and  involving  no  risk — a  telling  com- 
ment on  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of  opinion  to-day 
reigns  in  France.  At  last  a  publisher  was  found,  and  the 
brochure  appeared.  In  a  manly  and  outspoken  preface 
the  admiral  roundly  tells  tlie  French  people  that  there  is 
one  matter  upon  which  the  English  can  claim  superiority 
over  their  neighbors— namely,  a  perennial  desire  to  know 
the  real  nature  of  the  views  of  an  opponent.  The  lone 
of  the  brochure  is  most  courteous,  and  is  merely  an  im- 
partial statement  of  facts  drawm  for  the  most  part  from 
official  documents  or  textual  citjitions  from  leading 
French  newspapers.  Commenting  upon  Admiral  Maxse's 
presentation  of  the  English  case,  the  Figaro  can  discover 
nothing  but  "coarse  insults,"  "arrogant  assertions  with- 
out a  shadow  of  evidence,"  and  "calumnies."  To  reason 
with  the  French  in  their  present  mood  is  as  hopeless  as 
discussion  with  an  angry  but  beautiful  woman. 

The  treatment  of  their  imperial  inheritance  in  India  by 
the  democracy  is  notable  among  the  perplexing  problems 
of  the  day.  British  electors,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  wage-earners,  are  directly  responsible  for  290,000,000 
inhabitants  of  a  distant  empire — a  burden  never  borne  by 
imperial  Rome  in  her  prime  or  by  imperial  Russia  to-day. 
The  East  India  Loan  bill,  this  week  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  a  sterling  loan  of  £10,000,000  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  Secretary,  has  raised  questions  the 
wise  settlement  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  continuity 
of  the  British  Raj.  Certain  Irish  and  Radical  members 
of  Parliament  are  doing  their  utmost  to  hamper  the  Ind- 
ian authorities  by  coquetting  with  sedition,  and  investing 
political  intrigue  with  the  dignity  of  constitutional  agita- 
tion. If  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  had  had  their  pro- 
ceedings discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  displayed  by  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
popular  Chamber  towards  the  administration  of  Lord 
Elgin,  we  should  never  have  had  an  Indian  Empire.  The 
burden  of  taxation  per  head  in  India  for  1898-9  is  only 
42  cents.  When  the  average  land  revenue — there  is  no 
rent  in  India — is  added,  the  amount  of  taxation  at  the 
present  exchange  value  is  80  cents  per  head  per  annum. 
The  salt  tax,  of  wdiich  so  much  is  made,  amounts  to  10 
cents  per  head  per  annum.  Since  1877,  the  year  of  the 
last  great  famine,  canals  and  great  irrigation  works  have 
received  an  extension  of  fourteen  thousand  miles,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  three  and  a  quarter  million 
acres  in  the  land  irrigated.  At  the  present  time  the  irri- 
gated land  in  India  is  capable  of  feeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  population.  So-called  humanita- 
rian interests,  unduly  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  distinctly  modifying  the  relaticms  which  have 
hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Indian  government  and 
the  legislature.  India  was  won  by  the  sword,  is  held  by 
the  sword,  and  if  democracy  is  to  continue  the  mastery 
exercised  by  the  British  since  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Demos 
must  recognize  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  behind  all  the 
justice,  fair  dealing,  and  humanity  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment physical  force  is  still  the  dominant  factor  of  the 
situation. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  ignorant,  but  supreme.  Con- 
tinuity of  policy  in  India  is  sustained,  as  in  Russia,  by  the 
government  never  going  out  of  oflSce.  Individuals  change. 
Party  government  is  unknown.  The  governing  body  is 
subject  to  a  process  of  incessant  and  minute  alteration. 
The  vast  populations  Avhich  have  successively  come  irnder 
British  rule  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Ind- 
ian government  as  the  final  authority  exercising  power  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  English  sovereign.  The  Indian  bu- 
reaucracy has  no  equal  in  history,  no  rival  among  Latin, 
Slav,  or  Teutonic  races.  They  administer  with  success, 
as  well  as  achieve  conquests.  From  the  member  of  the 
viceroy's  cabinet  dow^n  to  the  newest  and  rawest  acting 
deputy  sub-assistant  commissioner  there  is  a  tone  of  dis- 
tinction among  Indian  civilians.  Lofty  aims,  pure  lives, 
unw^earied  toil,  even  justice,  intellectual  vigor,  strong  un- 
selfishness, and  ready  courage  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  lonely  wiiite  men  wiio 
carry  on  the  administration  of  India.  We  owe  the  moral 
strength  of  England's  position  in  India  to  the  character 
of  the  oflftcials.  Conscious  that  they  stand  as  representa- 
tives of  their  country,  their  responsibilities  are  ever  before 
them.  National  hypocrisy  may  be  imputed  to  England 
in  other  directions — in  her  drink  traltic,  in  her  sweating 
sj^stem,  in  the  prevalence  of  betting  and  gambling,  in  the 
social  evil,  in  the  condition  of  the  submerged  tenth — but 
the  government  of  India,  more  especially  since  the  mutiny, 


stands  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  moral  strength.  A  few 
officials  lent  by  India  to  Egypt  have  transformed  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  Englisir  hold  on  Egypt  and  on  India 
alike  is  due  to  the  spirit  that  makes  India  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  burden  of  our  country,  as  Manila  will  be 
the  burden  and  the  pride  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Indian  problems  clamoring  for  attention, the 
question  of  the  population  is  at  once  the  most  intractable 
and  important.  Pax  Britannica,  by  suppressing  civil  war, 
encouraging  the  money-lender,  feeding  the  destitute  in 
famine  years,  has  increased  the  population  by  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  during  the  present  century.  A  great 
tragedy  is  shaping  itself  on  the  plains  of  India  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Under  Mogul  rule 
periodic  famine  so  regulated  the  population  of  Hindustan 
as  to  adjust  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Equilibrium  between  the  numbers 
of  the  population  and  the  average  food -supply  w^as  thus 
roughly  but  firmly  established.  In  good  years  the  peo- 
ple increased.  In  bad  years  the  population  diminished. 
In  the  year  1800  India  contained  about  two  hundred  mill- 
ion inhabitants.  From  thenceforward  human  life  has 
been  treated  as  sacred,  irrespective  of  its  quality.  The 
people  have  multiplied  like  butterflies.  Internecine  war 
has  been  replaced  by  a  universal  passion  for  litigation. 
Famines  engendered  by  humane  government  have  been 
fought  by  tiie  state,  and  in  an  access  of  unusual  gener- 
osity the  people  of  England  last  year  contributed  nearly 
twelve  cents  a  liead  to  the  sufferers  from  the  latest  scourge 
of  dearth.  Those  who  would  have  died  under  the  rough 
rule  of  the  Moguls  survive  to  a  joyless  and  prolific  ex- 
istence. Pressure  of  population  on  food-supply  has  al- 
ready destroyed,  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  village  arts  that 
flourished  for  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  law 
and  order.  Population  increases  after  every  famine,  under 
the  operation  of  what  is  known  as  Doubleday's  law,  where- 
by abnormal  fecundity  is  observed  to  be  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  half-fed.  A  starved  peasantry  es- 
cape death  only  to  provide  in  their  offspring  material  for 
future  famine. 

Men  now  living  may  see  the  population  of  India  reach 
400,000,000.  The  peninsula  is  dest  ined  to  become  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  huge  congested  district.  Before  a 
prospect  like  this  the  currency  problem,  the  frontier 
problem,  the  race  problem,  and  the  fiscal  problem  are  of 
insignificant  importance.  Emigration  is  possible  only  in 
dozens,  or  at  the  most  in  hundreds.  Agriculture  has  lit- 
tle margin  for  improvement.  The  Indian  peasant  has 
known  his  business  for  three  thousand  yeais.  There  are 
parts  of  Bengal  where  the  population  is  eight  hundred  to 
the  square  mile,  and  wdiere  every  individual  on  it  lives  out 
of  the  land.  To  irrigation  and  the  extension  of  railways 
there  is  a  limit.  The  redistribution  of  the  population  is 
at  best  a  palliative;  it  is  no  remedy.  Manufactures  re- 
quire a  stable  currency,  and,  until  the  silver  problem  is 
solved,  the  one  Indian  industry  nnist  continue  to  be  agri- 
cultural. The  readjustment  of  taxation,  about  which  so 
much  is  said  by  those  who  do  not  know^  India,  would 
produce  no  visible  effect  where  the  total  taxation 
per  head  amounts  to  only  a  few  pence  per  annum. 
Nobody  cares  to'  face  the  black  outlook.  On  the  other 
hand,  so-called  humanity  to  the  living  checks  disease, 
stamps  out  the  plague  which  would  reduce  the  popula- 
tion to  manageable  dimensions,  even  though  by  enforcing 
sanitary  laws  India  is  driven  to  the  verge  of  revolution, 
while  the  emaciated  Ryots  in  the  periodic  famines  are 
maintained  by  a  paternal  government.  The  suggestions 
that  natural  law  should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  or  that 
philanthropy  as  a  function  of  government  should  be  laid 
aside  are  insupportable  ideas  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  and  America,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  unwillingness  to  face  facts  will  not  produce 
during  the  next  half-century  an  Asiatic  tragedy  of  accu- 
nuilated  horror  which  the  human  mind  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive— unless  some  wdiolly  unforeseen  invention  or  polit- 
ical cataclysm  should  change  the  course  of  history. 

All  roads  lead  to  Russia  now^adays — even  the  afternoon 
drama.  The  matinee  play,  as  a  rule,  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  or  at  best  endured.  Attracted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  play  by  Stepniak,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow% 
I  went  to  the  Avenue  Theatre  one  afternoon  last  week 
with  forebodings  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment.  1 
had  known  Stepniak  personally,  and  had  learned  some- 
thing more  about  him  in  Russia  than  is  a  common  know- 
ledge here.  Stepniak  was  regarded  as  a  murderer  in  his 
own  country.  In  the  view  of  the  Nihilists  and  their  aca- 
demic sympathizers  here  he  was  a  hero.  To  have  stabbed 
a  police  official  in  the  back,  however,  gives  to  Stepniak  no 
immunity  from  criticism,  and  his  play,  "The  Convert," 
prcxluced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  with  the  scenery  of 
"The  Club  Baby,"  and  th-e  aid  of  Mr.  Laufence  Irving, 
Mr.  Tabor,  Mr.  Charles  Charrington,  and  Mr.  H.  Swears, 
was  as  poor  a  play  as  a  w^ell  meaning  assassin  ever  wrote. 
Two  remarkable  features,  however,  made  "  The  Convert" 
interesting.  Firstly,  tlie  ringing  cheers  evoked  in  a  Lon- 
don theatre  by  sanguinary  sentiments  directed  against  the 
young  Tsar  recalled  the  fact  that  London  is  ever  a  centre 
for  cosmopolitan  conspiracy;  and  secondly,  the  part  of 
Katia,  the  heroine,  revealed  to  the  astonished  critics  pies- 
entayoung  actress, of  quite  extraordinary  charm  and  great 
ability,  of  whom  scarcely  any  one  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  name  of  Miss  Margaret  Halstan  was  new  to  me,  and 
nobody  at  the  time  could  tell  me  anything  about  her, 
except  that  she  had  played  understudy  to  Trilby  in  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree's  company.  Miss  Halstan's  great  per- 
sonal attractions  had  less  to  do  with  her  success  than  her 
rare  dramatic  power.  To  stir  a  matinee  audience  in  a 
badly  staged  Russian  play,  written  by  an  amateur,  is  no 
ordinary  feat.  The  sincerity  and  sympathy  of  Miss  Hal- 
stan's acting  changed  the  part  of  a  stagy  ingenue  into 
that  of  a  girl  visibly  palpitating  with  the  terrible  reality 
of  fate.  Although  Miss  Halstan  has  gone  through  the 
theatrical  mill  in  the  provinces  for  two  years,  sheer  love 
of  art  attaches  her  to  the  stage.  She  lives  with  her  parents 
in  the  West  End,  is  greatly  helped  in  her  ambitions  by 
them,  and,  unless  all  the  critics  are  mistaken,  is  destined 
to  rise  high  in  her  profession.  Her  chief  fault  is  youth. 
Actresses  are  rarely  supposed  to  be  perfect  until  they  are 
grandmothers,  while  the  average  age  of  an  ingenue  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
forty.  Dejazet  played  the  je line  fllle  at  threescore  years 
and  ten.  Arnold  White. 
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VIIT.—THE    BISHOPS    TALE. 

THE  Stranger  placed  bis  broad  brimmed  bat  on  tbe 
ground  beside  bim,  exposing  a  large  round  bead 
somevvbat  bald  in  front,  but  not  from  age,  and  tbe 
rest  of  it  covered  witb  close-cut  brown'bair.  His 
black  clotbes  fitted  bim  very  closely,  tbeir  extreme  tigbt- 
ness  suggesting  tbat  tbey  bad  sbrunken  in  tbe  course  of 
wearing,  or  that  be  bad  grown  mucb  plumper  since  \nt  bad 
come  into  possession  of  tbem;  and  tbeir  general  worn  and 
dull  appearance  gave  considerable  distance  to  tbe  period 
of  tbeir  first  possession.  But  tbere  was  notbing  worn  or 
dull  about  tbe  countenance  of  tbe  man,  upon  wbicb  was 
an  expression  of  mellow  geniality  wbicb  would  bave  been 
suitably  consequent  upon  a  good  dinner  wiib  plenty  of 
wine.  But  bis  only  beverage  bad  been  coffee,  and  in 
bis  clear  brigbt  eye  tbere  was  no  trace  of  any  exbilaralion 
except  tbat  caused  by  tbe  action  of  a  bearty  meal  upon  a 
good  digestion  and  an  optimistic  disposition. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  be  said,  looking  about  bim  at  tbe 
company,  and  tben  glancing  witb  a  friendly  air  toward  tbe 
two  guides,  wbo  stood  a  little  back  of  Mr.  Arcbib;dd,  "  to 
liave  tbis  opportunity  to  explain  my  appearaiice  bere.  In 
tbe  first  place,  I  must  tell  you  tbat  I  am  a  bisbop,  wbose 
diocese  bas  been  inundated,  and  wbo  consequently  bas 
been  obliged  to  Icjive  it." 

"Ob!" exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald;  and  Margery  looked  at 
Mr.  Clyde,  witb  tbe  remark: 

"Tbere!     You  see  I  was  very  near  to  it." 

"I  presume  tbis  statement  will  require  some  explana- 
tion," continued  the  man  in  black,  "and  I  will  make  it 
presently.  I  am  going  to  be  exceedingly  frank  and  open 
in  all  thai  I  say  to  you,  and  as  frankness  and  openness  are 
so  extremely  rare  in  tbis  world,  it  may  be  tbat  I  sball  ob 
tain  favor  in  your  eyes  from  tbe  fact  of  my  possessing  those 
unusualquaiities.  Originally  I  was  a  teacher,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  I  bad  a  very  good  country  school ;  but  my  em- 
ployment at  last  became  so  repugnant  to  me  tbat  1  could 
no  longer  endure  it,  and  tbis  repugnance  was  due  entirely 
to  my  intense  dislike  for  children." 

"  Tbat  is  not  at  all  to  your  credit,"  observed  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald; "and  I  do  not  see  bow  you  became  a  bisbop,  or  wby 
you  should  have  been  made  one." 

"Was  your  diocese  entirely  meadow-land?"  inquired 
Mr.  xVrchibald. 

''I  am  coming  to  all  tbat,"  said  tbe  stranger,  witb  a 
smile  of  polite  consideration  toward  Mrs.  Archibald.  "I 
know  very  well  tbat  it  is  not  at  all  to  my  credit  to  dislike 
children,  but  I  said  I  would  be  honest,  and  I  am.  I  do  dis- 
like tbem— not  tbeir  bodies,  but  tbeir  minds.  Children, 
considered  physically,  are  often  pleasant  to  the  view,  and 
even  interesting  as  companions,  provided  their  innate  ju- 
venility is  undisturbed;  but  when  tbeir  personalities  are 
rudely  thrown  open  by  a  teacher,  and  the  innate  juvenil- 
ity prematurely  exposed  to  the  air,  tbere  is  something  so 
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clanuny,  so  chilly  to  the  mental  marrow,  that  1  shrink  from 
it  as  I  would  shrink  from  the  touch  of  any  cold,  clammy 
thing." 

"Horrible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald. 

"  1  am  not  sure,"  observed  Margery,  "  that  there  is  not 
some  truth  in  th;it.  I  had  a  Sunday-school  class  for  a 
little  while,  and  although  I  can't  say  there  was  a  clammi- 
ness, tiiere  was— well,  1  don't  know  what  there  was,  and  I 
gave  it  up  " 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  man  in  black,"  that  my  candor  is 
not  siidiing  me  in  the  estimation  of  every  one  present; 
but  even  if  it  did,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the  truth.  I  do  not 
know^  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  bad  not  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  the  measles  from  a  family  with  whom  I 
was  spending  Sunday  in  another  town.  As  soon  as  tbe 
disease  plainly  showed  itself  upon  me  my  school  was  bro- 
ken up.  and  it  was  never  gathered  together  again,  at  least 
under  me.  I  nuist  nwike  my  story  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  can  only  say  tbat  not  long  after  this  I  found  myself 
in  another  town,  where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  do 
something  to  support  myself.  Tbis  was  difficult,  for  I 
am  an  indefinite  man,  and  definiteness  seems  necessary  to 
success  in  any  line.  Happening  one  day  to  pass  a  house 
witb  open  lower  windows.  I  heard  the  sound  of  children's 
voices  speaking  in  unison,  and  knowing  that  this  must  be 
a  school,  I  looked  in,  compelled  entirely  by  that  curiosity 
which  often  urges  us  to  gaze  upon  human  sufferinir.  I 
found,  how^ever,  tbat  tbis  was  a  kindergarten  conducted 
by  a  young  woman.  Unobserved  by  scholars  or  teacher, 
1  watched  the  proceedings  witb  great  interest,  and  soon 
l)ecame  convinced  tbat  kindergartening  was  a  much  less 
repellent*system  of  tiniion  than  any  I  had  known;  but  I 
also  perceived  that  tbe  methods  of  tbe  voung  woman  coidd 
be  greatly  improved.  I  thought  a  good  deal  upon  this  sub- 
ject after  leaving  the  open  window.  And  soon  afterward, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  young  person  in  charge  of 
the  children,  I  offered  to  teach  her  a  mucb  better  system  of 
kindergartening  than  she  was  using.  My  terms  were  very 
low,  and  she  became  my  scholar.  Isoon  learned  that  there 
were  other  kindergartens  in  tbe  town,  and  some  of  tbe  teach- 
ers of  these  joined  my  class.  Moreover,  there  were  young 
women  in  the  place  who  were  not  kindergartners,  but  who 
would  like  to  become  such,  and  these  I  also  taught,  some- 
times visiting  them  at  their  bouses,  and  sometimes  giving 
my  lessons  in  a  room  loaned  by  one  of  my  patronsT  My 
system  became  very  popular,  because  it  was  founded  upon 
C(mimon-sense." 

"What  was  your  system?"  asked  IMrs.  Archibald.  "I 
am  interested  in  kindergartens  myself." 

"  My  object,"  he  answered,"  w^as  to  make  tbe  operation 
of  teaching  interesting  to  the  teacher.  It  struck  me  very 
forcibly  that  a  continuance  of  a  few  years  in  the  present 
inane  performances  called  kindergartening  would  infal- 
libly send  to  our  lunatic-asylums  a  number  of  women, 
more  or  less  young,  witb  more  or  less  depleted  intellects. 


The  various  games  and  exercises  T  devised  were  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  am  sure  I  bad  scholars  who  never  intend- 
ed to  become  kindergartners,  and  wbo  studied  with  me 
solely  for  their  own  advantage.  It  was  at  tbis  time  that  I 
adopted  the  clerical  dress  as  being  more  suitable  to  my 
vocation  than  any  other  costume,  and  some  one  having 
called  me  the  bishop,  tbe  name  soon  became  popular,  and 
I  was  generally  known  by  it." 

"  But  what  is  your  real  name?"  asked  i\Irs.  Archibald. 

"Madam,"  said  tbe  man,  "you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  recall  your  question.  I  bave  a  good  name, 
and  1  belong  to  a  very  good  family,  but  tbere  are  reasons 
why  I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  avow  that  name.  Some 
of  these  reasons  are  connected  with  tbe  report  that  I  pur- 
posely visited  tbe  family  witb  the  measles  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  my  school;  others  are  connected  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  my  diocese,  of  wbicb  I  sball  speak;  others  refer 
to  my  present  indefinite  method  of  life.  Tbere  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  my  re- 
sumption of  my  family  name  will  throw  no  discredit  upon 
it,  but  tbat  period  lias  not  yet  arrived.  Do  you  press 
your  question,  madam?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald;  "it  really  makes  no 
difference;  and  out  here  in  tbe  woods  a  man  inay  call  him- 
self a  bisbop  or  a  cardinal  or  anything  he  likes." 

"Thank  you  very  nuicb,"said  he,  "and  I  will  continue 
to  speak  in  figures,  and  call  myself  a  bisbop." 

"Where  I  was  brought  up,"  interpolated  Phil  Matlack, 
still  standing  behind  Mr.  Archibald,  "I  was  taught  tbat 
figures  don't  lie." 

"My  good  sir,"  said  tbe  speaker,  witb  a  smile,  "in 
mathematics  tbey  don't,  in  poetry  and  literature  tbey  often 
do.  Well,  as  1  was  saying,  my  diocese  extended  itself, 
my  revenues  were  satisfactory,  and  I  bad  begun  to  believe 
that  I  had  found  my  true  work  in  life,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  misfortune.  Tbere  arrived  in  our  town  three 
apostles  of  kindergartening— two  of  tbem  were  women, 
and  one  was  a  man.  They  bad  beard  of  my  system,  and 
bad  come  to  investigate  it.  Tbey  did  so,  vvitli  tbe  result 
that  in  an  astonishinglv  short  time  my  diocese  was  inun- 
dated with  a  flood  of  Frobelism  wbicb  absolutely  swept 
me  away.  With  this  bag,  this  umbrella,  with  this  cos- 
tume, which  bas  now  become  my  w^ardrobe,  I  was  cast 
out  in  all  my  indefiniteness  upon  a  definite  world." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

"I  had  heard  of  Sadler  and  his  camps,"  said  be;  "  and 
in  tbis  beautiful  month  and  in  tbis  beautiful  weather  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  tbem.  I  accord- 
ingly went  to  Mr.  Sadler's,  where  I  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  found  Mr.  Sadler  a  very  definite  man,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  as  he  immediately  defined  me  as  a 
tramp,  he  would  listen  to  no  other  definition.  *  You  have 
no  money  to  pay  for  food  and  lodgings,'  said  he,  'and 
you  come  under  my  tramp  laws.  I  don't  harbor  tramps, 
but  I  don't  kick  them  out  into  the  woods  to  starve.     For 
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labor  on  this  place  I  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
of  ten  houis.  For  meals  to  day  laborers  I  charge  fif- 
teen cents  each.  If  you  want  your  supper,  you  can  go 
out  to  that  wood-shed'  and  split  wood  for  one  hour.' 
I  was  very  hungry  ;  I  went  out  into  the  wood -shed; 
I  split  Wood  for  one  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
had  a  sufficient  meal.  When  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Sadler 
sent  for  me.  *Do  you  want  to  stay  here  all  night?' he 
said.  '  I  do,'  I  answered.  '  Go,  then,  and  split  wood  for 
another  hour.'  I  did  so,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when  1 
had  finished.  In  the  morning  I  split  wood  for  my  break- 
fast, and  when  I  had  finished  I  went  to  Mr.  Sadler  and 
asked  him  how^  much  he  would  charge  for  a  luncheon 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  '  Seven  and  a  iialf 
cents,'  he  said.  I  split  wood  for  half  an  liour,  and  left 
Sadler's  ostensibly  to  return  to  the  station  by  the  way  I 
had  come;  but  while  I  had  been  at  work,  I  found  from 
the  conversation  of  some  of  the  people  that  one  of  the 
camps  was  occupied,  and  I  also  discovered  in  what  direc- 
titm  it  lav.  Consequently,  after  I  had  passed  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  definite  Peter  Sadler,  I  changed  my  course, 
and  took  a  path  through  the  woods  which  I  was  told 
would  lead  to  this  road,  and  I  came  here  because  I  might 
just  as  well  pass  this  way  as  any  other,  and  because,  hav- 
ing set  out  to  investigate  camp  life,  I  wished  to  do  so,  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  although  I  have  seen 
but  little  of  it,  I  like  it  very  much." 

"Now.  then,"  said  Phil  Matlack,  walking  around  the 
circle  and  approaching  the  stranger,  *'you  said,  when  you 
first  came  here,  that  you  were  going  to  go,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  you've  got  to  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  other,  looking  up  with  a  smile; 
"  if  I've  got  there  I'd  better  stop." 

Mr.  Archibald  and  the  young  men  laughed,  but  Matlack 
and  Martin,  who  had  now  joined  him,  did  not  laugh. 

"  You've  barely  time  enough," said  the  former,  "to  get 
to  Sadler's  before  it  is  pitch-dark,  and—" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  am  not  going:  back 
to  Sadler's  to  night,  I  would  rather  have  no  bed  than 
split  wood  for  an  hour  after  dark  in  order  to  procure  one. 
I  would  prefer  a  couch  of  dried  leaves." 

"  You  come  along  into  the  road  with  this  young  man 
and  me;  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Matlack. 

"Come,  Matlack,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  "don't  be  cruel." 

"I  am   not,"  said  the   guide.     "I  am   the  tenderest- 

hearted  person  in  the  world;  but  even  if  you  say  so,  sir,  I 

can't  let  a  stranger  stay  all  night  in  a  camp  that  I've  got 

charge  of." 

"Look   here,   i\Iatlack,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clyde,   "you 
haven't  got  charge  of  our  camp!" 
"  No,  I  haven't."  said  the  other. 

"  Well,  then,  this  person  can  come  over  and  stay  with 
us.  We  have  a  little  tent  that  w^e  brought  to  put  over 
the  cooking-stove,  and  he  can  sleep  in  that." 

"Very  well,"  said  Matlack;  "if  you  take  hini  out  of 
this  camp  I  haven't  anything  to  say— that  is,  to-night." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said'the  stranger,  rising,  and  approach- 
ing Mr.  Clyde,  "I  accept  your  offer  with  pleasure,  and 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  it.  If  you  had  proffered  me 
the  hospitality  of  a  palace,  I  could  not  be  more  grateful 
for  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  Clyde;  "and  I  suppose  it  is  time  for 
us  to  be  off,  so  I  will  bid  you  all  good -night.  Come 
along,  Arthur.     Come  along,  bishop." 

The  face  of  the  last-named  individual  beamed  with  de- 
light as  he  heard  this  appellation,  and  bidding  everybody 
good -night,  and  thanking  them  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  he  followed  the  two  young 
men. 

The  three  walked  some  little  distance  toward  Camp  Roy, 
and  then  Clyde  came  running  back  to  speak  to  Margery, 
who  was  now  standing  by  herself  watching  the  young 
moofi  descend  among  the  trees.  Then  Mr.  Raybold  also 
stopped  and  came  back  to  Margery,  upon  which  the  bishop 
stopped  and  waited  for  them.  In  about  ten  minutes  he 
was  joined  by  the  two  young  men,  and  the  three  proceed- 
ed t(")  Camp  Roy. 

"There  is  one  thing,  Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Archibald, 
"which  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Margery  about.  I 
don't  want  her  to  get  up  so  early  and  go  out  for  a  morn- 
ing walk.  I  find  that  those  young  men  are  also  early 
risers," 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald;  "where  is 
she?" 

"Over  there,  talking  to  young  Martin,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "  It  isn't  quite  dark  yet,  but  I  think  it  is  time  we 
were  all  in  bed." 

"Quite  lime,"  sjdd  she.  "Margery  tells  me  that  that 
young  guide,  who  is  a  handsome  young  fellow%  is  going  to 
teach  her  how^  to  fish  with  flies.  I  wish  you  wouhl  some- 
times take  her  out  in  the  boat  with  you,  Mr.  Archibald;  I 
am  sure  that  you  could  teach  her  how  to  fish." 

He  smiled.  "  I  suppose  I  could,"  he  said;  "and  I  also 
suppose  I  could  pull  her  out  of  the  water  the  first  time 
she  hooked  a  big  fish.  It  would  be  like  resting  a  boat  on 
a  pivot  to  put  her  into  it." 

"Then  you  don't  take  her,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  deci- 
sively. "And  you  can't  take  her  with  you  up  the  stream, 
because  of  course  she  can't  wade.  I  don't  want  her  to 
get  tired  of  camp  life,  but — " 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  the  young  men, ".interrupted  her 
husband, wdth  a  laugh;  "  so  long  as  there  are  three  of  them 
there  is  no  danger." 

"Of  course  I  will  not,  if  yon  don't  wish  it.  Aunt  Har- 
riet," said  Margery,  when  Mrs.  Archibald  had  spoken  to 
her  about  the  early  morning  w^alks;  "and  I  will  stay  in  my 
room  until  you  call  me." 

The  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Archibald  was  ready  to 
leave  the  cabin,  she  did  call  Margery,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. Then  she  went  to  the  little  studio-room,  and  when 
she  opened  the  door  she  found  its  occupant  leaning  out 
of  the  window^  talking  to  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold,  who 
stood  outside. 

"  Good -morning,  Aunt  Harriet!''  exclaimed  Margery, 
gayly.  "  Mr.  Clyde  has  brought  me  nearly  an  armful  of 
birch  bark,  all  thin  and  smooth.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
birch-bark  bedspread  out  of  it.  I'll  cover  a  sheet  with 
these  pieces,  you  see,  and  sew  them  on.  Then  I  can  have 
autographs  on  them,  and  mottoes,  and  when  I  cover  my- 
self up  with  it  I  shall  reall}^  feel  like  a  dryad." 

"  And  here  is  what  I  have  brought,"  said  Mr.  Raybold, 
holding  up  an  armful  of  bark. 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Margery,  taking  the 
mass,  but  not  without  dropping  a  good  many  of  the 
pieces.     "  Of  course  it  was  kind  of  him  to  bring  it,"  she 


said  to  Mrs.  Archibald,  as  they  left  the  room  together, 
"but  he  needn't  have  bothered  himself:  I  don't  want  to 
sleep  under  a  w^ood-pile." 

IX.— MATLACK'S  THREE  TROUBLES. 
"Have  you  asked  those  two  young  men  to  breakfast 
again?"  inquired  Mr.  Archibald,  after  examining,  with  a 
moderate  interest,  the  specimen  of  birch  bark  which  Mar- 
gery had  shown  him. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed,"  said  she;  "they  have  had  their  break- 
fast. They  have  been  telling  me  about  it.  The  bishop 
got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  cooked  it  for  them. 
He's  a  splendid  cook,  and  he  found  things  in  their  ham- 
pers that  they  didn't  know  they  had.  They  said  his  cof- 
fee was  delicious,  and  they  have  left  him  there  in  their 
camp  now,  washing  the  dishes  antl  putting  everything  in 
order.  And  do  you  think,  Uncle  Archibald,  that  it  is 
going  to  rain?" 

"I  do,"  said  he;  "  for  it  is  sprinkling  already." 
This  proved  to  be  the  first  bad  day  since  the  Archibald 
party  had  gone  into  camp,  and  the  rain  soon  began  to 
come  down  in  a  steady  practised  way,  as  if  the  clouds 
above  were  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  and  could  easily 
keep  it  up  all  day. 

As  there  was  no  place  under  roof  to  which  company 
could  be  conveniently  invited,  Margery  retired  to  her 
room  and  set  herself  diligently  to  work  on  her  birch- 
bark  quilt. 

Mrs.  Archibald  established  herself  in  the  division  of 
the  cabin  which  w^as  intended  to  be  used  as  a  sitting  and 
dining  room  in  bad  weather,  and  applied  herself  to  some 
sewing  and  darning,  which  had  been  reserved  for  just 
such  a  day  as  this.  Mr.  Archibald,  in  a  water-proof  suit, 
tried  fishing  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  finding  it  both 
unpleasant ''an d  unprofitable,  he  joined  his  wife,  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  two  chairs,  and  be- 
gan to  read  aloud  one  of  the  novels  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  had  considerately  gone  to 
their  own  camp  when  it  began  to  rain,  hoping,  however, 
that  the  shower  would  be  over  in  a  short  time.  But  the 
rain  was  not  a  shower,  and  they  spent  the  morning  on 
their  backs  in  their  tent,  talking  and  smoking.  Of  course 
they  could  not  expect  the  bishop  to  depart  in  the  rain,  so 
they  had  told  him  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
cou'ld  in  the  little  kitchen  tent,  and  offered  him  a  pipe 
and  a  book.  The  first  he  declined,  as  he  never  smoked, 
but  the  latter  he  accepted  with  delight. 

After  the  mid-day  dinner  Phil  Mat  lack,  in  a  pair  of  high 
hunting-boots  and  an  oil-skin  coat,  came  to  Mr.  Archibald 
and  said  that  as  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  that  after- 
noon, he  would  walk  over  to  Sadler's  and  [ittend  to  some 
business  he  had  there. 

"About  the  bishop?"  asked  Mr.  Archibald. 
"Partly,"  said  Matlack.  "I  understand  the  fellow  is 
still  over  there  with  those  two  young  men.  I  don't  sup- 
pose they'll  send  him  off  in  the  rain,  and  as  he  isn't  in 
my  camp,  I  can't  interfere.  But  it  may  rain  for  two  or 
thiee  days." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Archibald;  "  and  if  we  want  any- 
thing we'll  ask  Martin." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Matlack.  "  If  there's  anything  to  do  that 
you  don't  w^ant  to  do  yourself,  you  can  get  him  to  do  it; 
but  if  you  want  to  know  anything  you  don't  know  your- 
self, you'd  better  wait  until  I  come  back." 

When  Matlack  presented  himself  before  Peter  Sadler 
he  found  that  ponderous  individual  seated  in  his  roding 
chair  near  the  open  door,  enjoying  the  smell  of  the  rain. 

"Hello,  Phil!"  he  cried.  "What's  wrong  at  the 
camp?" 

The  guide  left  his  wet  coat  and  cap  on  the  little  piazza 
outside,  and  after  carefully  wiping  his  feet,  seated  himself 
on  a  chair  near  the  door. 

"There's  three  things  wrong,"  said  he.  "In  the  first 
place,  there's  a  tramp  out  there,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
was  a-goin'  to  stick,  if  he  can  get  allowed  to  do  it." 

"Is  he  loo  big  for  you  to  bounce?"  roared  Peter. 
"That's  a  pretty  story  to  come  tell  me." 

"No,  he  ain't,"  said  the  other;  "but  I  haven't  got  the 
bouncin'  of  him.  He's  not  in  my  camp.  The  young  men 
have  took  him  in;  but  I  expect  he'll  come  over  with  them 
as  soon  as  it's  done  rainin',  for  when  that  happens  they're 
bound  to  come  themselves." 

"  Look  here,  Phil,"  said  Peter.  "  is  he  dressed  in  black?" 
"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  guide 

Mr.  Sadler  slapped  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
"Phil  Matlack,"  he  shouted,  "that's  my  favorite  tramp. 
I  never  had  a  man  here  who  paid  his  bill  in  work  as  he 
did.  It  was  cash  down,  and  good  money.  Not  a  minute 
of  wood-splitting  more  or  less  than  the  market-price  for 
meals  and  bed.  I'd  like  to  have  a  tramp  like  that  come 
along  about  twice  a  week.  But  I  tell  you,  Phil,  he  ain't 
no  tramp.  Couldn't  you  see  that?  None  of  them  loafers 
ever  worked  as  he  did." 

"He  mav  not  be  a  tramp,"  said  Matlack,  "but  he's 
Irampin'.  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  him?  Let  him 
stay  there?" 

"What's  he  doin'  now?"  asked  Sadler. 
"  He's  cookin'  for  those  tw^o  young  men." 
"  Well,  they  need  some  one  to  do  it  for  them,  and  they 
didn't  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  guide.  Let  the  par- 
son alone  for  a  day  or  tw^o,  and  if  he  does  anything  out 
of  the  way  just  you  take  him  by  one  ear  and  Martin  take 
him  by  the  other  and  bring  him  to  me.  I'll  attend  to 
him.     What's  the  next  trouble?" 

"That's  out  of  my  camp  too,"  said  Matlack;  "  but  I'm 
bound  to  report  it.  The  bicycle  fellow  that  you  hired  a 
gun  to  don't  know  the  fust  thing  about  usin'  it,  and  the 
next  thing  you'll  hear  will  be  that  he's  shot  his  pardner, 
who's  worth  six  of  him." 

Mr.  Sadler  sat  up  very  straight  in  his  chair  and  stared 
at  the  guide.  "  Phil  Matlack,"  he  shouted,  "  what  do  you 
take  me  for?  I  hired  that  gun  to  that  young  man.  Don't 
you  suppose  I  know  what  I'm  about?" 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Matlack;  "  but  the  trouble  is  he 
don't  know  what  he's  about." 

"Get  away,  man,"  said  Peter,  with  a  contemptuous 
sniff;  "  he'll  never  hurt  anybody.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?  When  he  came  to  me  and  wanted  a  gun.  I  handed 
him  two  or  three,  so  that  he  might  choose  one  that  suited 
him,  and  by  the  way  he  handled  them  I  could  see  that 
most  likely  he'd  never  handled  one  before,  and  so  I  set 
him  up  all  right.  He's  got  a  good  gun,  and  all  the  car- 
tridges he'll  be  likely  to  want; "and  the  cartridges  are  all 
like  this.     They're  a  new  kind  I  heard  of  last  winter,  and 


I  got  a  case  from  Boston  last  week.  I  don't  see  how  I 
ever  managed  to  run  my  camps  without  them.  Do  you 
see  that  shot?"  said  he,  opening  one  end  of  a  cartridge. 
"  AVell,  take  ore  in  your  hand  and  pinch  it." 
Phil  did  so,  and  it  crumbled  to  dust  in  his  hand. 
"  When  that  load's  fired,"  said  Peter,  "  all  the  shot  will 
crumble  into  dust.  It  wouldn't  do  to  give  raw  hands 
blank  cartridges,  because  they'd  find  that  out;  but  with 
this  kind  they  might  sit  all  day  and  fire  at  a  baby  asleep 
in  its  cradle  and  never  disturb  it,  provided  the  baby  was 
deaf.  And  he  can't  use  his  pardner's  cartridges,  for  I  gave 
that  fellow  a  twelve-bore  gun  and  his  is  a  ten-bore." 

Phil  grinned.  "  Well,  tlfen,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  I  might 
as  well  make  my  mind  easy,  but  if  that  bicycle  man  hunts 
much  he'll  get  the  conviction  borne  in  on  him  that  he's  a 
dreadful  bad  shot." 

"  Then  he'll  give  up  shooting,  which  is  what  is  wanted," 
said  Sadler.     "  What's  your  third  bother?" 

"  That  young  woman  has  made  up  her  mind  to  go  out 
in  the  boat  b}^  herself  the  very  fust  time  she  feels  like  it," 
said  Matlack;  "  she  didn't  say  so  with  her  mouth,  but  she 
said  it  with  the  back  of  her  liead  and  her  shoulders,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  that  rule  of  yours  is  going  to  hold  good 
this  summer.  Women  is  gettin'  to  do  so  many  things  they 
didn't  use  to  that  I  didn't  know  but  what  you'd  consider 
they'd  got  far  enough  to  take  themselves  out  on  the  lake, 
and  if  you  do  think  so,  I  don't  want  to  get  myself  in  hot 
water  with  those  people  and  then  find  you  don't  back  me 
up." 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  get  yourself  into  hot  water  with 
me,  Phil  Matlack,  you'd  belter  get  it  into  your  head  just 
as  soon  as  you  can  that  when  i  make  a  rule  it's  a  rule, 
and  I  don't  want  people  comin'  to  me  and  talk  in'  about 
changes.  Women  in  my  camp  don't  go  out  in  boats  by 
themselves,  and  it's  easy  enough  to  h}ive  that  rule  kept 
if  you've  got  backbone  enough  to  do  it.  Keep  the  boat 
locked  to  the  shore  when  it  tun't  in  use,  and  keep  the  key 
in  your  pocket,  and  if  anybody  gets  it  that  'ain't  any  right 
to  it,  that's  your  lookout.  Now^  that's  the  end  of  your 
troubles,  I  hope.  How's  things  goin'  on  generally  in  the 
camp?" 

"  Oh,  well  enough,"  said  Matlack.  "I  thought  at  fust 
the  old  lady'd  give  out  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I've  taught 
her  parlor -fishin',  which  she's  took  to  quite  lively,  and 
she's  got  used  to  the  w-oods.  The  boss  he  sticks  to  fishin' 
;is  if  it  was  ofiice-work,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  them  I  guess 
they're  all  gettin'  more  and  more  willin'  to  stay." 
"Why?'' asked  Peter. 

"  Weil,  one  of  them  is  a  gal  and  the  others  isn't,"  re- 
plied Matlack;  "that's  about  the  p'int  of  it." 

During  Matlaek's  vvjdk  back  the  skies  cleared,  and  when 
he  reached  the  camp  he  found  Mrs.  Archibald  seated  in  her 
chair  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  dry  board  under  her  feet, 
and  the  bishop  standing  by  her,  putting  her  bait  on  her 
hook,  and  taking  the  fish  off  it  when  any  happened  to  be 
there.  Out  in  the  boat  sat  Mr.  Archibald,  trusting  that 
some  fish  might  approach  the  surface  in  search  of  insects 
disabled  by  the  rain.  Further  on,  at  a  place  by  the  water's 
edge  that  w^as  clear  of  bushes  and  undergrowth,  Martin 
wa'^s  fiiving  Miss  Dearborn  a  lesson  in  fly-fishing. 

"He's  a  mighty  good  fisherman."  thought  Matlack, 
looking  at  the  young  fellow  as  he  brought  his  rod  back 
from  the  water  with  a  long  graceful  sweep,  and  then,  with 
another  sweep  and  an  easy  inclination  of  his  body  for- 
w^ard,  sending  the  fly  far  out  on  the  smooth  surface  of  tlje 
lake,  "although  there  ain't  no  need  to  tell  him  so;  and  I 
don't  wonder  she'd  ratlier  stand  and  watch  him  than  try 
to  do  it  herself." 

Walking  up  and  down  near  the  edge  of  the  wood  w^ere 
Messrs.  Clyde  and  Raybold. 

Phil  smiled.  "  They  don't  seem  to  be  happy,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  guess  they're  hankerin'  to  take  a  share  in 
heredication;  but  if  you  don't  know  nothin' yourself,  you 
can't  edicate  other  people." 

Matlack  directed  his  steps  toward  Mrs.  Archibald;  but 
before  he  reached  her  he  was  met  by  the  bishop,  who  hur- 
ried toward  him. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  surrender  my  post  to  you,"  he 
said,  "which  will  be  greatly  to  the  lady's  satisfaction,  I 
imagine,  for  I  must  appear  a  poor  attendant  after  you." 

"Goin'  to  leave  us?"  said  Matlack.  "You  look  quite 
spruced  up." 

The  bishop  smiled.  "You  allude,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
"  to  the  fact  that  my  hat  and  clothes  are  brushed,  and  that 
I  am  freshly  shaved  and  have  on  a  clean  collar.  I  like  to 
be  -as  neat  as  I  can.  This  is  a  gutta-percha  collar,  and  I 
can  wash  it  whenever  I  please  with  a  bit  of  damp  rag,  and 
it  is  my  custom  to  shave  every  day,  if  I  possibly  can.  But 
as  to  leaving  you,  I  shall  not"do  so  this  evening.  I  have 
promised  those  young  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  invited 
me  to  their  camp  that  I  would  prepare  their  supper  for 
them,  and  I  must  now^  go  to  make  the  fire  and  get  things 
in  readiness." 

"Have  they  engaged  you  as  cook  and  general  help?" 
asked  Matlack. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  bishop,  with  a  smile;  "they  are  kind 
and  I  am  grateful,  that  is  all." 

[to    BK   OONTINUEl).] 


THE   PRAYER  BEFORE  Bz\TTLE. 

From  sudden  death,  from  foeman's  aim; 
From  cowardice,  from  shrinking  shame; 
From  cruel  deeds  without  a  name: 
Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  rage  of  animal  within; 
From  triumph  dwarfed  by  brutal  sin; 
From  lawlessness  mid  rifles'  din: 
Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  jealousy  of  other's  deed; 
From  inhumanity,  from  greed; 
From  carelessness  of  brother's  need: 
Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  memory  of  upturned  eyes; 
From  shrieks  of  wounded,  battle-cries; 
From  faith  forgot  when  danger  dies: 
Save  us.  Good  Lord. 

Gertrude  F.  Lynch. 
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A    YANKEE      IN      SPAIN. 

XL— AN   EYENIXCx   AT    T[IE   AMERICAN    LEGATION. 

BY  POULTNEY   BIGELOW. 

Illustratkd  with  Piiotogpw\piis  by  tiik  Autiiou. 

Ir  was  on  the  evenino-  of  the  22d  of  March,  1898,  tliat 
we  three  homesick  and  leg-weary  Yankees  found  hap- 
piness of  a  peculiarly  Yankee  kind  in  the  family  circle 
of  General  Woodford,  who  at  that  moment  was  our 
country's  representative  at  the  Spanish  capital.  It  made 
us  warm  with  thoughts  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  peanut 
candy  just  to  be  welcomed  by  a  good  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican "darky"  butler,  who  made  us  w^ant  to  hug  him 
just  because  of  the  winsome  way  in  which  he  invited  us 
to  "Walk  right  in  here,  gentlemen;  de  ladies  is  all  wait- 
ing for  you."  If  any  world-weary  globe-trotter  wants  to 
test  the  strength  of  that  subtle  thing  miscalled  patriot- 
ism, but  more  justly  described  by  the  Irishman  as  the  love 
for  the  old  sod,  let  that  man  travel  on  a  bike  for  days 
and  days  in  a  country  liable  at  any  moment  to  declaVe 
war  against  his,  never  seeing  a  soul  with  whom  he  can 
exchange  home  news  or  even  safely  divulge  his  naticm- 
ality. 

That  colored  man  who  opened  the  door  for  us  at  Gen- 
eral Woodford's  deserved  a  pension  on  his  return  home. 
lie  cheered  the  heart  of  every  American  who  called  at 
the  Legation,  I  am  sure,  and  into  the  bargain  has  passed 
through  all  tiie  trying  times  which  the  diplomatic  tension 
between  the  two  countries  occasioned. 

I  have  seen  many  musical  triumphs  in  my  life,  but 
never  such  a  one  as  w^ns  achieved  that  night  by  our  bary- 
tone, Edwin  Isham,  as  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  rich 
voice  into  the  negro  song,  "  I  want  you,  my  honey — yes, 
I  do,"  and  other  plantation  melodies  which  only  an  ximeri- 
can  can  feel  and  make  others  feel.  I  saw  the  shining  face 
of  our  colored  friend  beaming  with  open  mouth  and  eyes 
from  behind  the  curtain— -he  was  homesick  for  his  "old 
folks  at  home,"  and  thinking  of  long  years  ago,  when  he 
too  was  a  happy  pickaninny  "rolling  and  kicking  in  the 


sun."  He  told  me  afterwards,  while  helping  me  on  with  my 
coat,  that  "  I)at  song  did  do  me  a  powerful  lot  of  good 
—'deed  it  did."  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  early  bringing 
up,  and  common  to  all  of  us  who  have  lived  at  all  among 
negroes,  but  I  feel  that  our  citizens  of  African  descent 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  social  life,  and  that  if  they 
were  to  disappear  we  should  lose  an  important  element 
of  poetry,  song,  and  humor  in  our  overworked  money- 
making  world. 

General  Woodford  is  an  old  soldier  and  a  hardened 
practitioner  at  the  bar— two  careers  that  ought  to  make  a 
man  capable  of  smothering  his  feelings.  He  was  con- 
quered that  night,  for  his  heart  was  sick  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  daily  diplomatic  life,  and  one  note  from  a  voice 
that  sang  of  the  home  so  far  away  made  him  forget  all 
else  but  his  desire  to  know  peace.  He  held  his  wife's 
hand,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  wet.  I  wish  that  Span- 
iards coidd  have  seen  him  then,  to  learn  that  Yankees  too 
have  hearts,  and  that  it  is  just  that  quality  in  our  nature, 
and  not  the  ambition  for  more  territory,  that  produces 
with  us  the  popular  agitation  against  misrule  in  Cuba. 

There  were  only  Americans  present  at  this  dinner;  one 
might  term  it  strictly  a  family  party,  for  no  one  was  pres- 
ent save  members  of  the  legation  and  their  families.  The 
general  is  a  brave  and  a  shrewd  man.  He  was  fighting  for 
l)eace,and  cheerily  proclaimed  that  war  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question  between  such  intelligent  peoples  as  the  Spanish 
and  ourselves.  Our  visit  fell  between  two  serious  events 
—the  blowing  up  of  an  American  man-o'-war  in  Havana 
Harbor,  and  the  message  of  President  McKinley  demand- 
ing that  Spain  put  an  end  to  her  ruinous  fighting  at  our 
gates. 

The  Spanish  press  was  full  of  wild  rumors,  none  of 
them  complimentary  to  the  United  States.  With  mag- 
nificent good-humor,  General  Woodford  persistently  cor- 
rected false  statements  put  forward  by  the  press,  and  took 
no  notice  of  insulting  constructions  subsequently  placed 
upon  his  words.  He  believed  in  a  "campaign  of  educa- 
tion," and  daily  preached  moderation.  He  published 
in  the  Spanish  press  the  astounding  news  that  he  had  no 
secrets  from  the  Spanish  people;  that  all  his  despatches 
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received  from  Washington  were  such  as  might  with  impu- 
nity be  published  to  the  world,  if  the  Spanish  government 
shouhl  see  fit. 

So  far,  and  General  Woodford  had  been  in  Madrid  since 
the  autumn  of  1897.  he  had  not  put  forward  seriously  a 
single  demand  to  the  Spanish  government  that  had  not  been 
successful.  His  personal  relations  with  all  his  official  col- 
leagues had  been  satisfactory,  and  I  believed  that  if  war 
should  unfortunately  break  olit  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he 
would  leave  Madrid  with  the  personal  respect  of  every 
official  who  had  dealings  with  him. 

The  ladies  of  the  legation  felt  the  isolation  in  which 
they  were  forced  to  move.  Their  husbands  had  official 
busmess  to  transact  with  men  accustomed  to  official  inter- 
course, but  they  had  no  work  to  occupy  them,  and  were 
111  daily  fear  of  meeting  with  social  treatment  impossible 
to  resent,  and  mortifying  for  high-strung  women  to  en- 
dure. Matters  were  so  much  strained  while  1  was  there 
that  mend)ers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  would  not  intro- 
duce Spaniards  to  Americans,  even  if  they  happened 
nito  the  same  room;  it  was  feared  that  the  Spanish  ladies 
might  be  rude  to  our  people.  I  would  hesitate  lo  repeat 
this  had  not  an  Ameiican  member  of  the  diplomatic  body 
give!i  me  instances  in  his  own  experience. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  in  many  years 
there  had  not  been  such  a  good  representation  of  our  so- 
ciety at  a  foreign  court  as  at  that  time  in  Madrid. 

The  house  in  which  General  AYoodford  had  his  home  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  capital,  comparing  favorably 
with  the  Embassies  of  France,  England,  and  Mexico.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  General  Woodford's  successor,  unless  he  be  a  man 
prepared  to  spend  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  rent, 
will  have  a  hard  time  in  trying  to  keep  his  social  end  up.' 
A  great  and  rich  country  should  not  allow  its  representa- 
tives abroad  to  be  housed  with  less  dignity  than  the  ai^^enls 
of  other  powers.  Ik'sides,  we  should  not  have  the  archives 
of  our  different  legations  and  embassies  moving  about  ev- 
ery time  the  government  is  forced  to  look  for  new  quarters. 

General  Woodford  did  not  say  anything  to  me  on  this 
matter,  but  othermembers  of  the  legation  did,  to  the  effect 
that  in  times  like  those  the  people  about  our  legation  in 
Madrid  and  the  different  consulates  should  have  been  thor- 
oughly American  in  speech,  in  bh.od,  and  in  affiliation. 
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I  do  not  know  if  our  government  ever  had  occasion  to 
send  confidential  communications  to  the  Madrid  legation. 
If  it  did,  that  material  came  into  the  custody  of  people 
who  were  Spanish  in  blood  and  sympathy,  and  in  such 
limes  that  counts. 

General  Woodford  spoke  at  some  length  with  me  about 
the  Spanish  character,  which  he  admires  highly.  He  re- 
gards the  people  as  brave  and  courteous,  and  deplored  the 
prevailing  ignorance  which  makes  it  difficult  to  appeal 
directly  through  the  press  to  their  good  sense.  He  told 
me  that  he  discovered  very  little  .lingoism  in  Spain;  that 
it  was  confined  mainly  to  the  extreme  military  party  who 
admired  General  Weyler,  and  to  a  small  but  noisy  Parlia- 
mentary set  who  had  little  following  amongst  the  people. 
As  to  himself,  he  said  he  felt  as  secure  in  Madrid  as  in 
any  house  of  New  York.  The  government  kept  half  a 
dozen  police  in  front  of  his  door,  by  way  of  precaution, 
but  in  all  other  respects  he  lived  as  peacefully  as  he  could 
Wish. 

How  much  of  this  the  general  believed  himself,  and 
how  much  he  wished  to  believe,  I  could  not  tell.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  not  excite  unnecessary  alarm  in  those  abou't 
him,  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  it  is  time  enough  to 
cry  out  when  you  are  hurt,  'i'o  the  families  of  his  secre- 
taries and  attaches  he  was  like  a  father,  and  his  ears  would 
have  burned  could  he  have  heard  a  tithe  of  the  grateful 
words  used  about  him  behind  his  back. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  we  said  good-night  to  Mvs. 
Woodford  and  the  other  members  of  the  general's  house- 
hold. We  had  danced  ximerican  waltzes,  had  sung  Amer- 
ican songs,  and  talked  American  talk  as  though  not 
likely  soon  to  get  another  chance  at  such  luxuries.  The 
splendid  suite  of  drawing-rooms  had  resounded  to  the  ex- 
quisite tenor  notes  of  George  Devoll,  and  the  general  had 
paid  us  collectively  the  high  compliment  of  saying  we  had 
done  them  all  good  by  coming.  We  on  our  side  remarked 
to  one  another,  as  we  walked  home  that  night,  that  if  the 
general's  family  got  out  of  us  half  the  enjoyment  that  we 
did  out  of  them,  then  we  had  no  complaints  to  make. 

We  had  brought  our  evening  dress  all  the  way  from 
London  for  this  one  event;  we  were  well  rewarded. 
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THE    BODY    OF    CAPTAIN    CHARLES   V.  GRIDLEY,  U.S.N. ,   LATE    OF    THE    U.SS.  "OLYMPL^,"  LYING    IN    STATE   AT    THE    UNION    CHURCH,  YOKOHAMA. 


CAPTAIN   GRIDLEY'S    FUNERAL. 

Yokohama,  June  9. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  Captain  Gridicy's  funeral.  The 
Oly input  was  stationed  here  so  long  that  his  death  is 
mourned  as  that  of  a  friend  rather  than  a  commander.  A 
note  from  Cai)tain  Cxridley,  on  leaving,  said  that  he  would 
return  in  Aj^ril,  Indeed,  he  expected  to  spend  the  summer 
in  these  waters.  There  was  then  no  shadow  of  the  war. 
All  morning  the  navy  ladies  were  at  the  church  assisting 
in  its  decoration.  There  is  a  detachment  of  the  wdves  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bdltiinore  here:  Mrs.  Bellows,  Mrs. 
Price,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Beach,  Mrs.  Bray  ton. 
.  It  was  first  intended  tliat  the  services  should  be  held  on 
the  Coptic,  on  which  Captain  Gridley  died.  But  an  order 
from  Washington  that  tlie  remains  be  cremated  changed 
this  plan,  and  the  services  were  lield  at  the  Union  Church. 
The  Cfiptain  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  Coptic  escorted  the 
body  to  the  Ilatoba,  where  a  detachment  of  bluejackets 
carried  it,  covered  with  its  pall  of  stars  and  stripes  and 
buried  beneath  flowers,  to  tlie  hearse.  The  funeral  cor- 
tege consisted  of  a  guard  of  honor  from  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Ileiyuen,  Minister  Buck,  Consul-General  Gowie, 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  the  legation,  the  consular 
staff.  Governor  Asada  of  this  prefecture,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  IMarquis  Gonzago  de  Membrini,  and  the  Captain 
and  officers  of  the  Ileiyuen.  The  pall-bearers  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Briggs  of  the  Baltimore,  here  on  sick 
leave;  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  Naval  Hospital;  Paymasters 
McDonald  and  Gait  of  the  llcdeigh,  who  came  with  Cap- 
tain Gridley;  Colonel  W.  M.  Brown,  of  New  York,  on  his 
way  to  Manila;  Captain  Davies  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve; Dr.  Donald  Hoskyn  of  the  British  Naval  Hospital. 
These  were  preceded  by  the  Japanese  town  band  playing 
Chopin's  "Funeral  March." 

It  was  interesting  to  look  over  the  church  and  to  see  the 
various  types  of  Americans  thus  brought  together,  for 
Yokohama  is  a  rallying-place,  for  all  nations.  Grizzled 
seafaring  men,  smart-looking  business  men,  sunburnt  tour- 
ists, fashionable  globe-trotters  (men  and  women),  sedate 
missionaries,  professors,  diplomats,  and  those  exiles  from 
home  whose  children  have  not  yet  seen  the  soil  of  their 
fathers.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  James  Stoughton,  Mrs. 
Ilurlbert  and  her  mother,  from  Cincinnati;  Mrs,  Martin, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Chandler,  with  a 
beautiful  anchor  of  white  and  green  in  her  hand;  Mrs. 
Anderson,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Coffin,  who  has  been 
recalled  to  service  ;  Miss  Case  of  Philadelphifi. 

The  circumstance  of  Captain  Gridley's  death,  after  the 
brilliant  victory,  made  the  occasion  doubly  sad.  You, 
at  home,  can  scarcely  realize  what  the  tight  at  Manila  has 
been  to  the  Americjuis  here,  brought  into^such  sharp  com- 
petition with  the  representatives  of  other  nations. 

The  burial  service  w^as  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Booth  of  the 
Ferris  Seminary.  And  after  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Cleveland, 
Colonel  Buck  and  Mr.  Gowie  made  brief  addresses. 

The  body  is  to  be  cremated  to-morrow  morning,  and 
the  aslies  will  be  take^ii  home  on  the  next  steamer. 

- .-  .  Maky  Gay  Humphreys. 


GUI    BONO  ? 

Days  of  disaster,  w^ar  and  doom. 
Filling  a  glad  green  earth  with  gloom, 

What  are  ye  for, 

Ye  days  of  war? 
What  has  man  done,  that  o'er  his  head 
Clatter  and  crash  these  bolts  of  dread? 
Why  has  the  sunshine  gone  from  life? 
Why  has  sweet  peace  given  way  to  strife? 
AVhy  are  tlie  ffelds  that  once  were  green 
Now  drenched  with  blood  of  heroes  seen? 

Why  has  the  sea 

Risen  in  awful  majest}^ 
In  angpr  w-ild, 
And  swallowed  defenceless  woman  and  child? 

What  is  man's  sin. 

That  he  requires  such  discipline? 
Days  of  disaster,  doom  and  war, 

What  are  ye  for? 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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IN     FRONT    OF    SANTIAGO. 

From  Stephen  Crane's  Account  of  the  Battle  in  the 
New  York  "  Woi:li),"  July  14. 

Jxihj  h. 

The  action  at  Smh  Juan  on  elul}^  1  was,  particularly 
ppcakini,^,  a  soldiers'  battle.  It  was  like  Inkerrnaim,  where 
1  lie  English  foui^lit  half  leaderless  all  da}'  in  a  fog.  Oidy, 
the  Cuban  forest  was  woi'se  than  any  fog. 

In  civil  life  tlie  newspapers  would  liave  called  it  a  grand 
popular  movement.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
America  has  a  military  history. 

A  line  of  intrenched  hills  held  b}^  men  armed  with  a 
weapon  like  the  Mauser  is  not  to  be  taken  by  a  front  at- 
tack of  infantry  unless  the  trenches  have  first  been  heaviU^ 
shaken  by  artillery  fire.  Any  theorist  will  say  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  prove  it  lo  be  impossible.  But  it  was 
done,  and  w^e  owe  the  success  to  the  splendid  gaihuitry  of 
the  American  pi-ivate  soldier. 

As  near  as  one  can  learn,  headquarters  expected  little 
or  no  fighting  on  the  1st.  Lawton's  division  w^as  to  go  by 
the  Caney  road,  chase  the  Spaniards  out  of  that  interest- 
ing village,  and  then.  wheelin.i»:  half  to  the  left,  march 
down  to  join  the  other  divisions  in  some  kind  of  attack 
on  San  Juan  at  daybreak  on  the  2d. 

But  somebody  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Caney, 
and  instead  of  taking  Lawton  six  minutes  to  capture  the 
town,  it  took  him  nearly  all  day,  as  well  it  might. 

'i'he  other  divisions  lying  under  fire,  waiting  for  Law- 
ton,  grew  annoyed  at  a  delay  which  was  of  course  not 
exi)lained  to  them,  and  suddenly  arose  and  took  the  for- 
midable hills  of  San  Juan.  It  w^as  impatience  suddenly 
exalted  to  one  of  the  sublime  passions. 

Lawton  was  well  out  toward  Caney  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  b}^  seven  o'clock  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  Capron's 
gu!is  in  supi)ort  of  the  infantry.  The  remaining  divisions 
— Kent's  and  Wheeler's — were  trudging  slowly  along  tlie 
muddy  trail  through  the  foi'est. 

When  the  first  g\\\\  was  fired  a  grim  murmur  passed 
along  the  lean  column. 

"  They're  off!"  somebody  said. 

The  marching  w\as  of  necessity  very  slow,  and  even  then 
the  narrow  road  was  often  blocked.  The  men,  weighted 
with  their  packs,  cartridge-belts,  and  rifles,  forded  many 
streams,  climbed  hills,  slid  down  banks,  and  forced  their 
way  through  thickets. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  roar  of  guns  just  ahead  and  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left.  This  w^as  Grimes's  battery  going  into  action 
on  the  hill  which  is  called  El  Paso.  Then,  all  in  a  moment, 
I  Ik;  quiet  column  moving  forward  was  opposed  by  men 
carrying  terril)le  burdens.  Wounded  Cubans  w^ere  being 
cairied  to  the  rear.    Most  of  them  were  horribly  mangled. 

The  second  brigade  of  dismounted  American  cavalry 
had  been  in  support  of  the  battery,  its  position  being  direct- 
ly to  the  rear.  Some  Cubans  had  joined  there.  The  Span- 
ish shrapnel  fired  at  the  battery  w%as  often  cut  too  long, 
and  passing  over,  burst  amid  tiie  supports  and  the  Cu- 
bans. 

The  loss  of  the  batteiy,  the  cavalry,  and  the  Cubans 
from  this  fire  was  forty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
First  regular  cavalry  probal)ly  suffering  most  grievously. 
Presently  there  was  a  lull  in  the  artillery  fire,  and  down 
throuiiii  spaces  in  the  trees  we  could  see  the  infantry  still 
plodding  with  its  packs,  steadily  tow^ard  the  front. 

At  about  2500  yards  in  front  of  Grimes's  position  on 
El  Paso  arose  the  gentle  green  hills  of  San  Juan,  dotted 
not  too  plentifully  with  trees — hills  that  resembled  the 
sloping  orchards  of  Orange  County  in  summer.  Here  and 
there  were  houses,  built  evidently  as  summer  villas,  but 
now  loopholed  and  barricaded.  They  had  heavj^  roofs  of 
red  tiles,  and  w^ere  shaped  much  like  Japanese,  or,  better, 
Javanese,  houses.  Here  and  there,  too,  along  the  crests  of 
these  curving  hillocks  wan-e  ashen  streaks,  the  rifle-pits  of 
tlie  Spaniards. 

At  the  principal  position  of  the  enemy  were  a  flag,  a 
redoubt,  a  block-house,  and  some  sort  of  a  pagoda,  in  the 
shade  of  wiiich  Spanish  oflQcers  wx^re  wont  to  {)romenade 
during  lulls,  and  negligently  gossip  about  the  l)attle. 

At  11.25  our  artillery  reopened  on  the  central  block- 
house and  intrenchments.  The  Spanish  fire  had  been  re- 
markably fine,  but  it  was  our  turn  now.  Grimes  had  his 
ranges  to  a  nicety.  After  the  great  "shout  of  the  gun" 
came  the  broad,  windy,  diminishing  noise  of  the  flung 
shell;  then  a  fainter  boom,  and  a  cloud  of  red  debris 
out  of  the  block-house  or  up  from  the  ground  near  the 
trenches. 

The  Spanish  infantry  in  the  trenches  fired  a  little  vol- 
ley immediateljMifter  every  one  of  the  American  shells. 
It  puzzled  many  to  decide  at  what  they  could  be  firing, 
but  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they  w^ere  firing  just  to 
show  us  that  they  were  still  there  and  w^ere  not  afraid. 

It  must  have  been  about  two  o'clock 
when  the  enemy's  battery  again  retorted. 

The  cruel  thing  about  this  artillery  duel 
w^as  that  our  battery  had  nothing  but  old- 
fashioned  powder,  and  its  position  was  al- 
ways as  clearly  defined  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Chicago  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spaniards  were  using  the  best  smokeless. 

From  El  Paso  to  San  Juan  there  is  a 
t)roa(l  expanse  of  dense  forest,  spotted  in- 
frequentl}^  with  vividly  green  fields.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  single  narrow  road,  which 
leads  straight  between  the  two  positions, 
fording  two  little  streams.  Along  this 
road  had  gone  our  infantry,  and  also  the 
nnlitary  balloon. 

There  were  two  offlcers  in  the  car  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  there 
surely  were  never  two  men  who  valued 
their  lives  less.  But  they  both  escaped 
unhurt,  while  the  balloon  s^ank  down,  torn 
to  death  by  the  bullets  that  were  volleyed 
at  it  by  the  nervous  Spaniards,  who  sus- 
pected dynamite.  It  was  never  brought 
out  of  the  woods  where  it  recklessly  met 
its  fate. 

In  these  woods,  imknown  to  some,  in- 
cluding the  Spaniards,  was  fulminated  the 
gorgeous  plan  of  taking  an  impregnable 
position. 

One  saw  a  thin  line  of  black  figures 
moving  across  a  field.     They  disappeared 


'It  is  very  gal- 
Ncver  in  the 


in  the  forest.  The  enemy  was  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire. 
Then  suddenly  somebody  yelled,"' liy  God,  there  go  oui* 
boys  up  the  hill!" 

There  is  many  a  good  American  who  would  give  an 
arm  to  get  the  thi'ill  of  patriotic  insanity  that  coursed 
through  us  when  we  heard  that  yell. 

Yes,  they  were  going  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill.  It  was 
the  best  moment  of  anybody's  life.  An  oflicer  said  to  me 
afterward:  "If  we  Inid  been  in  that  position  and  the 
Spaniards  liad  come  at  us,  we  would  have  piled  them  up 
so  high  the  last  man  couldn't  have  climbed  over."  But 
up  went  the  i-egiments,with  no  nuisic  save  that  ceaseless. 
fierce  crashing  of  rifles. 

The  foreign  attaches  were  shocked, 
lant,  but  very  foolish,"  said  one,  sterni}'. 

"Why,  they  can't  take   it,  3'ou  know! 
Avoi'ld!"  cried  another.      "  It  is  slaughter!" 

Th(!  Japanese  slnuiiued  his  sliouldei's,  and  said  nothing. 

"^rhe  road  from  El  Paso  to  San  .lu;in  was  now  a  terrible 
road.  It  should  have  a  tragic  fame  like  the  sunken  road 
at  Waterloo.  Why  we  di(i  not  later  hang  some  of  the 
gentry  who  contributed  from  the  trees  to  the  terror  of 
this  I'oad  is  not  known. 

The  wounded  were  stringing  back  fiom  the  froiU,  hun- 
dreds of  them.  Some  walkt d  unaided,  an  arm  or  a  shoul- 
dei'  having  been  dressed  at  a  field  station.  They  sto]q)ed 
often  enough  to  answer  the  universal  hail,  "How  is  it 
going?"  Others  hobbled,  or 
clung  to  a  friend's  shoulder. 
Their  slit  trousers  exi)osed 
red  bandages.  A  few  were 
shot  horribly  in  the  face,  and 
were  led  bhH'ding  and  blind 
by  their  mates. 

And  then  there  were  the 
slow  pacing  stretcher  bearers, 
witii  the  dying  or  the  iusi'ii- 
sible,  the  badly  wounded,  still 
figures,  with  blood  often  dry- 
ing brick-color  on  their  hot 
bandages. 

Prostrate  at  the  road -side 
were  many  others,  who  had 
made  their  way  thus  far  and 
were  waiting  for  strength. 
Everywhere  moved  the  sure- 
handed,  invaluable  Red  Cross 
men. 

Over  this  scene  was  a  sort 
of  haze  of  bullets.  They 
were  of  two  kinds.  First, 
the  Si)anish  lines  were  firing 
just  a  trifle  high.  Their  bul- 
lets swei)t  over  our  firing- 
lines  and  poured  into  this 
devoted  roadway,  the  single 
exit,  even  as  it  had  been  ihe 
single  approach.  The  second 
fire  was  from  the  guerillas 
concealed  in  the  trees  and  in 

the  thickets  along  the  trail.  They  had  come  in  under  the 
very  wings  of  our  strong  advance,  taken  good  positions  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  were  peppering  our  line  of 
conunuincation  whenever  they  got  a  good  target,  no  mat- 
ter, apparently,  what  the  target  might  be. 

Red  Cross  nn^n,  wounded  men,  sick  men,  correspond- 
ents and  attaches  w^ere  all  one  to  the  guerilla. 
^  At  a  place  where  the  road  cut  through  the  crest  of  the 
lidge  Borrow^eand  some  of  his  men  were  working  over  his 
dynamite-gun.  After  the  fifth  discharge  something  had 
got  januned.  There  was  never  such  devotion  to  an  inani- 
mate thing  as  these  men  give  to  their  dynamite-gun.  They 
will  quarrel  for  her,  starve  for  her,  lose  sleep  for  her,  and 
fight  for  her  to  the  last  ditcli.  If  they  ever  get  that  gun 
into  action  again,  they  will  make  her  hum. 

The  discomfited  Spaniai'ds,  recovering  fiom  their  panic, 
opened  from  their  second  line  a  most  furious  fire.  It  was 
first  directed  against  one  part  of  our  line,  and  then  against 
another,  as  if  they  were  feeling  for  our  weakest  })oint, 
fumbling  around  after  the  throat  of  tlu^  army. 

The  American  reply  was  in  measured  volleys.  Part  of 
a  regiment  would  remain  on  the  firing-line,  while  the 
other  companies  rested  near  by  under  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Parties  were  sent  after  the  packs.  The  commands  knew 
with  what  other  organizations  they  were  in  touch  on  the 
two  flaidvs.  Otherwise  they  knew  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  going  to  hold  their  ground.     They  said  so. 

From  our  line  could  be  seen  a  long,  gray,  Spanish  in- 
trenchment,  from  400  to  1000  yards  away',  according  to 
wdiat  part  of  our  line  one  measured  from.  From  it  float- 
ed no  smoke,  and  no  men  appeared  there,  but  it  was  mak- 
ing a  noise  like  a  million  champagne  coiks. 

The  army  was  dusty,  dishevelled,  its  hair  matted  to  its 


forehead  with  sweat,  its  shirts  glued  to  its  b.ack  with  the 
saine,;ind  indesci  ibably  dirty,  t  liirsty,  hungiy,  andaweaiy 
from   its  bundles  and   its   marches  and    iis  fights.      It  sat 
dowrj  on  the  conquered  en  st  and  felt  satisfied. 
"  Well,  hell!  here  we  are." 


BOUND     FOR    MANILA. 

Letter  and  iLLUsTUATfoxs  fiiom  orri  Special  (/Orrespondent 
with  the  Second  Kxi'edition. 

On   Boaui)  S.S.  "  China,"  ./«n^  ^>2. 

No  place  cotdd  be  better  fitted  to  study  the  evolution 
of  the  citizen  into  the  trained  soldier  thati  this  transj^oi't. 
We  are  all  packed  so  closely  tog(  ther  that  the  very  ])rox- 
imity  biceds  confidences.  There  are  on  board  a  few  com- 
])anies  of  regulars  and  a  large  nundxr  of  volunteers.  The 
regulars  are  well  shaken  down,  and  the  relation  between 
oflicer  aiul  man  has  long  since  been  settled  according  to 
the  re(juiiements  of  discipline.  But  "  ,limmy  Gieen,"  the 
American  volunteer,  is  at  i)ieseid,  neither  "  fish,  flesh,  nor 
good  red  herring."  He  has  lost  his  individuality  as  pri- 
vate ciiizen,  and  has  not  yet  acquired  the  repose  which 
comes  to  the  tiained  soldier.  Jle  resembles  a  child  which 
has  reached  the  "  naughty  age." 

He  enlisted  a  long  month  ago,  with  the  firm  determina- 
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tion  of  dying  for  his  country  at  some  very  distant  period. 
He  saw  himself  charging  at  the  head  of  tlH»  whole  arm\% 
and  finally  ])lantuig  the  flag  on  the  walls  of  iVlanila,  only 
to  be  shot  down  at  the  heroic  moment.  In  his  imagina- 
tion he  pictured  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  town,  unveiled  with  burnimr  speeches  by  the  vil- 
lage fathers.  How^ever,  it  is  not  given  to  every  soldier  to 
die  for  his  country,  and  Jimmy  Green  finds  war  not  at  all 
the  vivid  succession  of  intense  and  pleasing  emotions  he 
had  thought  it.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  means  giving  up 
most  of  the  things  that  make  life  comfortable. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  he  has  ahvays  prided  himself 
on,  it  is  that  he  has  never  been  bossed.  Now  he  is  ordered 
al)()ut  and  made  to  do  that  which  is  not  only  distasteful 
to  him,  but  the  utility  of  which  lie  cpiestions.  He  is  re- 
quired to  work  hard,  and  at  night  to  sleep  in  stifling  quar- 
ters, "upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching- him,"  kept  awake 
by  the  spasmodic  juomptings  of  seasickness.  When  he 
sla]^ped  his  old  chum  Billy,  now^  a  commissioned  oflicer, 
on  the  back  yesterday,  the  latter  took  him  aside  and  told 
him  he  must  not  do  so  any  more.  Atul  yet,  with  all  his 
ti()id)le,  he  does  his  duty  without  grundjling,  and  is  really 
a  hero  without  knowing  it. 

The  only  complaining  I  have  heard  is  about  the  quan- 
tity of  rations,  and  here  the  inexperience  of  the  volunteer 
oflicer  is  ])lainly  to  be  seen.     In  soiue  ^vay  the  same  ra- 
tions which  are  amply  sufflcient  for  the  legulars  fail  to  sup- 
])ly  the  needs  of  the  men  under  the  inexperienced  manage- 
UKMit  of  the  volunteer  comniissar}^     I  see  the  rations  ever}^ 
day,  and  riiust  say^as  they  come  to  the  volunteer,they  have 
been  rather  scant.     However,  the  volunteer  commissary  is 
learning  every  day.    It  is  noticeable, moreover, that  the  men 
do  not  take  kindly  to  hardtack  and  want  too  much  meat. 
All  these  family  troubles  are  the  result  of 
our  system  of  going  to  w-ar  witliout  being 
prepared.     The   resulting  diflSculties   and 
hardships  cannot  be  avoided,  and  nuist  be 
borne.     The  one  adverse  criticism  that  can 
with  justice  be  made  on  the  oiganization 
of  our  volunteer  army  is  that  men  have 
been  appointed  or  elected  to  positions  of 
i-esponsibiiity  on    account    of  "pull  "and 
popularity  rather  than  any  solid  qualifica- 
tion for  their  work.     On  this  account,  in 
somci  of  the  dei)artments,  all  of  the  hard 
w^ork  falls  on  the  regulars,  and  they  should 
have  the  credit  of  it. 

The  volunteer  oflicers  have,  peihaps, 
more  ditflcadty  than  their  men  in  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  their  new^  positions,  be- 
cause their  duties  are  more  complicated. 
The  great  question  with  them  is  how  lo 
treat  the  private — to  be  intimate  and  yet 
iH)t  to  lose  dignity^  At  home  in  the  regi- 
UH^nt  it  Avas  a  matter  of  haj)py-go-lucky 
irood-fellowshi)),  which  will  hardly  do  in 
actual  w^ar-time.  One  offlcer  exclaimed, 
the  other  day,  "I  am  obliged  to  treat  the 
men  sharply  in  ord(T  to  bring  them  into 
form,  and  t  am  getting  more  unpopular 
every  day." 

It  will  take  time  to  bring  about  a  proper 
relation  between  the  man  of  the  line  and 
his  officer,  but,  when  once  estal)lished,  it 
will  be  based  on   a  truer  sympathy^  than 
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exists  in  the  armies  of  Euiope.  There  is  one 
ai)use,li()vvever,  which,  if  not  put  a  stop  to,  is 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  discipline. 
Owing-  to  the  limited  number  of  correspond- 
ents allowed  on  the  Philippine  expedition, 
the  newsp.ipers  of  the  country  have  hit  on 
a  plan  to  make  Uncle  Sam  pay  for  the  news 
they  gi't.  1  am,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only 
accredited  correspondent  on  this  expedition, 
and  yet  there  are  on  this  ship  alone  six  en- 
listed privates  who  correspond  regularly 
with  newspapers  at  home.  These  men  make 
no  secret  of  their  business,  and  even  go  so 
far  as  to  have  "staff  correspondent "  printed 
in  blood-red  letters  on  their  cards.  There- 
suit  is  already  making  itself  felt,  for  these 
men    lead    in    the    complaints    which    have 
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been  made.  They  are  bound  to  use  the 
press  to  criticise  Iheir  officers.  Such  of  the 
latter  as  have  political  aspirations  will  be 
afraid  of  becoming  unpopular  at  home.  In 
other  words,  these  |)iivates  will  have  the 
power  of  the  i)ress  back  of  tliem  to  resist 
the  necessarily  unpleasant  part  of  serious 
discipline.  The  objection  to  officers  acting 
as  newspaper  correspondents  is  even  strong 
er  on  account  of  their  position  of  trust.  In 
no  other  army  with  which  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted are  officers  or  men  allowed  to  do 
newspaper  work. 

The  regidars  nva  not  without  their  trouble, 
the  chief  of  which  seems  to  be  that  Congress, 
after  refusing  for  ye;irs  to  pass  the  army  re- 
form bill,  suddenly  started  in  to  reform  the 
army  at  the  very  time  when  it  should  have 
been  left  to  do  its  work  without  being  handi- 
capped with  intri(*ate  changes.  Experienced 
men  were  taken  from  each  company  to  give 
a  basis  for  the  four  new  companies  in  each 
regiment.  Not  content  wiili  this,  the  com- 
panies WM^re  recruited  up  from  forty-eight 
men  to  104  or  105 —the  war  strength.  A  few 
men  might  have  been  digested  by  each  com- 
pany in  the  short  time  given  for  preparation 
without  impairing  its  efficiency.  But  an  av- 
erage of  sixty -six  raw  recruits  to  each  com- 
pany certainly  weakens  its  organic  strength. 

At  the  last  moment  before  end)arking,  a 
new  change  was  made  in  the  eight  regular 
companies  of  this  expedition.  All  new  re- 
cruits were  left  behind,  and  twenty-nine  ex- 
perienced men  from-  other  companies  were 
added  to  each  of  the  eight  companies.  Each 
company  on  this  expedition  counts  seventy- 
five  men,  of  whom  twenty-nine  are  absolute- 
ly unknown  to  their  officers, while  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  regular  officer  knew 


accurately  the  capacity  of  all  of  his  men.  In 
addition  to  this  process  of  weakening  dilu- 
tion and  unadvised  changes,  all  the  compa- 
nies are  without  their  regular  quota  of  offi- 
cers. These  have  been  promoted  to  positions 
in  the  volunteer  service.  Some  companies 
have  only  one  officer,  and  consequently  the 
duties  of  first  lieutenant  and  second  lieuten- 
ant fall  on  the  shoulders  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who,  of  necessity,  are  not 
equal  to  the  work. 

I  give  all  these  details  to  show^  under  what 
disadvantages  the  commanders  of  our  forces 
aie  laboring,  and  it  seems  that,  considering 
the  difficulties,  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  these  expeditions  have  been  handled 
with  remarkable  smoothness.  We  carry  3500 
men  in  four  transports.  In  a  day  or  two 
General  Anderson  will  arrive  at  Manila  with 
the  first  expedition  of  2500  men.  There  are 
at  Camp  Merritt  about  14  000  troops  left. 
The  transportation  of  20,tC0  soldiers  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  constiiuies  one  of  the 
greatest  military  expeditions  of  the  age. 
The  greatness  of  the  undertaking  can  only 
be  realized  wduMi  one  remembers  that  six 
weeks  ago  there  were  no  tioops,  no  equip- 
ments, and  no  tianspoits  ready. 

With  sunrise  we  saw  the  green  hills  above 
Honolulu,  and  veiy  welcome  was  the  sight 
to  our  sea -wearied  eyes  A  heavy  mist 
hung  over  the  city,  which  s!ou  ly  lifted  as 
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we  entered  the  harbor.  At  the  wharf  a  few  people  with 
a  brass  band  had  ah'eady  gathered  to  meet  us,  but  most 
of  Honolulu  was  still  asleep.  Gradually  it  awoke  and 
came  dowai  to  the  wharf.  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  ship;  and  the  people  expressed  disappoint- 
ment, for  they  wished  to  take  the  soldier  and  regale  him 
with  the  best  they  had,  and  prove  that  they  were  really 
worthy  of  annexation.  Later  tlie  men  were  marched 
down  a  long  dusty  road  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  all 
had  a  good  swim.  Between  the  sand-bar,  half  a  mile  out, 
and  the  shore  1000  soldiers  plunged  as  in  a  huge  bath- 
tub. All  were  afterwards  refreshed  with  a  good  meal 
along  great  tables  in  the  palm-filled  garden  of  the  palace, 
under  the  green  canopy  of  lofty  trees.  The  girls  of  Hono- 
lulu, in  their  best  frocks  of  white  muslin  and  bright  rib- 
bons, pounced  upon  the  soldiers  and  strung  wreaths  of 
flowers  about  their  necks.  Watching  the  scene,  I  turned 
to  an  old  citizen  of  Honolulu  and  asked  liim:  "  Why  do 
you  wish  for  annexation?  You  seem  perfectly  happy  with- 
out it."  He  tucked  his  arm  under  mine  and  led  me  up 
to  lunch  at  the  officers'  club,  which  had  opened  its  heart 
and  its  doors  wnde  to  tlie  American  officers.  He  stopp<(l 
me  before  the  club  door  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  long  line 
of  polished  quick-firing  guns. 

"Have  you  noticed  those  Maxims?  The  childlike  na- 
tive sometimes  wakes  up.  We  never  know  when  it  is 
coming."  On  the  island  the  question  of  annexation  is 
the  question  of  the  sugar  interest.  Take  away  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  the  island  is  lost,  according  to  the 
sugar-growers. 

Just  so  long  as  annexation  has  not  taken  place  this  danger 
lies  before  them.  The  island  is  veiy  rich,  and  sugar  stock 
pays  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  interest,  but  great 
risks  are  taken  by  the  capital  invested.  J.  F.  Bass. 


SANTIAGO    AND     CANEY. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  "Harper's  Wekkly."] 

IN    FRONT    OF    SANTIAGO. 

July  S,  1898. 

A  WOODED  valley  full  of  wooded  hills,  and  marked  here 
and  there  by  a  group  of  royal  palms  holding  court  high 
above  the  rolling  sweep  of  green,  runs  between  the  coast 
mountains  and  the  coast  hills.  Santiago  sils  at  the  foot 
of  the  valley  and  just  under  the  sunset— amphitheatrical 
in  shape,  and  facing  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
tow^n  big  spurs  from  the  mountains,  and  on  this  side  the 
foot-hills  take  the  water-line  for  the  mouth  of  San- 
tiago Bay.  The  march,  therefore,  has  been  down  this 
valley,  and  towards  a  daily  afterglow  of  such  divine 
peace  and  beauty  that  any  such  hell  of  liuman  fire 
and  passion  as  raged  under  it  yesterday  seemed  out 
of  question  for  a  thousand  years.  All  w^e  have  been 
able  to  see  of  Santiago  hitherto  have  been  long  brick 
hospitals  with  Red  Cross  flags  over  them;  this  side  of 
them,  the  little  pagodalike  fort  of  San  Juan;  this  side  of 
it,  rifle  pits  and  a  hill,  almost  vertical,  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  road  emerges  from  the  woods,  but  of  easier, 
but  nowhere  easy,  slope  to  the  right;  at  the  base  of  this 
a  Itivel,  green,  semicircular,  orchardlike  little  valley,  and 
then  the  woods  through  which  leads  the  main  road  from 
headquarters  to  Santiago,  and  which  was  the  Lane  of 
Death  during  the  battle;  and  afterwards  the  way  of  en- 
trance into  Santiago  was  through  the  fort  of  San  Juan. 
But  about  Ave  miles  up  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  coast  mountains,  is  the  q'uaiiit  little 
red -roofed  tow^n  of  Caney,  with  a  stone  fort  to  the 
right  of  it,  and  a  block-house,  to  the  right,  farther  still. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  to  take  these  three  in  on  the  way 
to  Santiago  to  avoid  being  annoyed  in  the  rear  and  to 
bag  a  few  hundred  prisoners.  So  the  plan  of  the  battle, 
so  far  as  any  mortal  can  make  it  out,  seems  to  have  been 
for  General  Chaffee  to  do  this  bagging  as  a  sort  of  post- 
prandial (the  troops  went  into  action,  however,  I  believe, 
without  breakfast— certciinly  without  coffee)  amusement 
that  would  leave  the  division  in  a  fine  mettle  to  be  led 
into  Santiago  by  General  Lawton.     Meanwhile  General 


Wheeler  and  General  Kent  were  to  lead  their  divi- 
sions up  the  main  road  and  join  Lawton's  division 
for  the  advance  into  Santiago  when  the  work  at 
Caney  was  done.  A  battery  of  four  jruns  was  placed 
to  the  left,  and  on  one  of  the  foot-hills  at  a  deserted 
hacienda  called  EI  Paso  to  pound  San  Juan,  and  a  battery 
of  four  guns  was  placed  to  the  right,  and  on  a  high  knoll 
in  the  valley,  to  batter  down  the  stone  fort  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  shell  Caney.  Both  batteries  began  before  seven 
o'clock,  and  from  that  hour,  until  the  charge  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  steady  musket  fire 
around  the  block-house,  stone  fort,  and  town.  The  Cu- 
bans, who  were  attacking  the  block-house,  lay  out  in  the 
bush  a  mile  distant,  blazed  away  their  ammunition,  and 
blandly  tisked  for  more.  General  Chaffee  stalked  up  and 
down  his  firing-line,  swearing  affectionately  at  his  men, 
and  getting  a  button  shot  from  the  breast  of  his 
blouse,  while  the  men  who,  at  dawn,  were  slip- 
ping through  the  brush  for  fear  that  the  Spaniards  w^ould 
see  them  and  run  (!)  were  being  potted  at  the  ratio 
of  one  out  of  seven  as  they  hugged  the  ground— but  for 
all  that  advancing  steadily.  The  guns  had  emptied  the 
stone  fort,  thrown  a  few  shells  into  the  town,  but  were 
utterly  unable  to  stir  the  Spaniards  from  their  rifie-pits. 
Meanwhile  Grimes  had  opened  on  San  Juan  from  the  left; 
General  Wheeler  had  marched  through  the  woods;  the 
balloon  had  floated  along  high  above  the  woods,  directing 
the  Spanish  tire  accurately  to  the  columns  advancing  un- 
derneath. General  Kent  had  advanced  too,  andboth 
divisions  had  deployed  to  right  and  left,  fighting 
through  the  chaparral  as  a  swimmer  fights  his  way 
through  choppy  waves,  and  trying  to  reform  their 
hopelessly  scattered  troops  into  line  under  a  heavy 
fire  that  was  dropping  more  officers,  in  proportion, 
than  men,  and  everybody  was  asking,  "Where  the  hell 
is  Chaffee?"  General  Chaffee  was  making  slowly  towards 
the  stone  fort  about  that  hour,  and  was  doubtless  making 
up  his  mind  that  to  take  it  he  would  have  to  do  what 
Kent  and  Wheeler  were  forced  to  do  at  once,  and  that 
was  to  afford  the  unparalleled  military  spectacle  of  char- 
ging with  flesh  and  blood,  without  preparation  by  proper 
artillery  fire,  and  under  magazine  fire,  against  an  intrench- 
ed enemy  with  unlimited  ammunition  — and  twice  that 
day  this  spectacle  came  to  pass. 

General  Hawkins,  who  was  left  with  only  the  Sixth  and 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  saw  that  he  must  either  withdraw 
his  brigade  or  lead  it  forward,  and  but  one  of  these  two 
movements  was  possible  for  that  brave  old  general.  His 
trumpets  sounded  forward,  and  in  the  front  line  with  his 
men  the  general  himself  stepped  into  the  tall  grass  of 
that  little  valley  of  death,  and  made  for  the  intrench- 
ments  on  top  of  the  vertical  hill.  Colonel  Woods's  bri- 
gade was  charging  at  the  same  time  to  the  right,  and 
later,  the  "  Rough  Riders,"  who  had  worked  their  way  to  the 
front,  broke  through  a  skirmish-line  of  regulars,  and  with 
Roosevelt  leading  them  on  horseback,  took  a  fortified  casa 
to  the  right— Roosevelt  killing  a  Spaniard  with  his  pistol; 
and  by  the  time  that  Kent  and  Wheeler  thus  held  the  first 
Spanish  line  of  rifle-pits  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Chaffee 
was  drawing  close  to  charge  the  stone  fort  at  Caney.  By 
four  o'clock  both  extraordinary  feats  were  done,  and  the 
nation  should  bow  low  before  the  American  soldier. 

There  is  nothing  that  daunts  the  American  soldier- 
defective  organization,  deficient  equipment,  hen-coop  life 
on  board  of  transport,  heat  and  fever  of  tropics,  insuffi- 
cient transportation,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  protection  by  ar- 
tillery fire— nothing  that  daunts  the  American  soldier.  I 
have  seen  nothing  from  him  but  patience,  cheerfulness, 
kindness,  and  affection  for  his  stanch  and  dauntless  friend 
— the  officer  of  the  line— and  nothing,  in  return, but  watch- 
ful, self-sacrificing  care.  There  will  be  others  to  sing  the 
deeds  of  the  superiors,  and  alw^ays  deeds  aplenty  to  be 
sung,  btit  I  lift  my  voice  for  the  plain  soldier  and  the 
officer  of  the  line.  And  wiiat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  it 
again  proved  that  there  is  no  better  plain  soldier  than  the 
American  gentleman  and  volunteer! 

The  killed  and  wounded  are  near  1500,  although  the 
small  bullets,  the  long  range,  and  the  ineffective  Spanish 
artillery  fire  make  it  probable  that  the  per  cent,  of  mortal- 
ity among  the  wounded  will  be  small.       John  Fox,  Jk. 
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THE  ^^BOURGOGNE"  DISASTEE. 

BY    VICTOIRE    LACASSE, 
Tun  Only  Woman  Surviyor  of  tiik  Wrkok. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  4  I  was  awakened  by  the 
shrill  sound  of  the  fog-horn.  'Unable  to  sleep,  I  partly 
dressed  and  lay  down  again.  About  five  o'clock  I  was 
startled  by  a  terrible  crash,  and  jumped   up  screaming. 

While  I  finished  dress- 
ing, my  husband  went 
up  on  deck  to  see  what 
;  ,  had  happened.     Rush- 

ing back  to  me,  he  said : 
"  We  are  sinking!  Hur- 
ry!" 1  w^ent  up  half 
dressed;  my  husband 
rushed  back  to  get  life- 
preservers,  and  we  put 
them  on  on  deck,  help- 
ing other  ladies  with 
theirs,  as  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  how  to 
put  them  on. 

By  that  time  the 
deck  was  crowded  with 
people,  all  with  awe- 
stricken  faces,  who 
were  standing  about, 
not  realizing  yet  the 
full  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  waiting  in 
ignorance  for  some 
one  to  tell  them  what 
to  do  and  where  to  go. 
Among  the  passen- 
gers were  several 
priests  ;  one  of  them  was  going  about  giving  a  last  bless- 
ing to  the  frightened  groups  of  people  that  knelt  around 
him,  resigned  to  the  sad  fate  which  awaited  them.  The 
priest  was  calm  and  quiet,  showing  none  of  the  emotion 
of  the  other  passengers,  never  giving  a  thought  to  his  own 
safety,  going  about  without  a  life-preserver. 

The  captain  was  standing  on  the  bridge,  giving  orders. 
His  voice  was  lost  in  the  din  of  the  confusion;  his  figure 
stood  out  against  the  gray  of  the  sky,  and  he  met  his  fate 
with  resignation. 

Suddenly  the  ship  gave  a  list  on  the  starboard  side, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  stand  on  our 
feet.  We  climbed  into  a  life -boat  already  filled  with 
frightened  men  and  w^omen.  We  only  staid  in  it  a  few 
minutes,  however,  as  we  saw  they  were  not  cutting  the 
ropes.  My  husband  made  me  jump  on  deck, and  dragged 
me  toward  a  raft  on  the  stern.  We  hardly  had  reached 
it  when  the  ship  gave  a  last  lurch  to  one  side,  and  we 
both  fell  into  the  water  near  the  raft.  My  husband  swam 
to  it,  dragging  me  along.  He  climbed  on  it,  helped  me 
on  to  it  almost  unconscious,  and  I  staid  kneeling  without 
a  movement.  The  raft  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  swimmers,  and  twenty  got  on  it. 

The  ship,  which  had  at  first  slanted  sidewise  in  the 
water,  before  siidiing  turned  bow  up,  and  went  down 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  made  by  the  rush  of  air  and 
water.  As  she  went  down  she  gave  a  fearful  roar.  It 
w^as  almost  like  a  human  being  sinking  to  his  death  with 
a  dying  gasp. 

As  the  water  rushed  back  over  the  ship  the  suction 
caused  a  fearful  whirlpool,  which  carried  around  in  its 
awful  turning  crowds  of  bodies  of  the  dead  and  living 
covering  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  whirlpool  spread, 
and  our  raft  began  to  be  dragged  into  it,  when  a  piece  of 
wreckage  suddenly  struck  us  a  blow  wiiich  threw  us  out 
of  the  course  of  the  whirlpool,  and  thus  got  us  out  of 
danger.  Around  us  rose  cries  of  human  voices  calling  and 
imploring  for  aid.  Some  poor  creatures  who  were  strug- 
gling with  death  would  swim  to  a  raft,  and  when  they 
would  reach  it,  exhausted,  would  be  turned  away,  every 
piece  of  wreckage  being  overloaded. 

The  fog  which  had  surrounded  us  cleared  just  then, 
the  sun  came  out  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  where 
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THE    SINKING    OF    THE    FRENCH    LINE    STEAMER   *'L4   BOURGOGNE,"   JULY   4. 
Drawn  by  T.  Dart  Walker  from  Descriptions  furnished  by  Survivors. 


remained  only  a  mass  of  wreckage,  among  which  were 
three  rafts  and  one  boat,  llie  hist  being  upside  down, 
with  about  tliirty  people  clinging  to  it.  Two  other  boats 
were  already  far  away.  A  boat  filled  with  women  had 
been  unfortunately  struck  by  the  funnel  of  the  sinking 
ship,  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  all  those  in  it. 
Another  life-boat,  which  was  filled  with  men  and  women, 
was  cut  from  the  davits  just  as  the  ship  was  going  down; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and,  being  overcrowded,  it  sank  with 
all  its  human  load. 

For  two  hours  no  ship  was  sighted.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pass  a  night  on  the  raft,  wet  through. 
as  we  were  partly  submerged,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
faiot.     Suddenly  a  man  on  board  of  our  raft  called  out 


there  was  a  sail  in  sight.  No  one  believed  him  at 
first,  but  we  soon  realized  that  it  was  truly  so.  This 
gave  a  new  energy  to  us  all,  and  we  began  to  row 
in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  time  our  anxiety 
was  terrible  for  fear  the  ship  would  not  notice  us; 
but  a  couple  of  hours  afterw^ards  we  came  in  good 
sight  of  her,  and  realized  that  it  was  the  ship  which  had 
sunk  La  Bourgogne,  as  her  forward  part  was  all  crushed. 
After  what  seemed  to  us  ages,  a  boat  was  detached  and 
sent  to  our  aid.  One  of  the  rafts  was  taken  in  tow,  and 
two  hours  after  came  our  turn.  A  rope  was  thrown  over 
to  our  raft  and  attached  to  the  forward  part.  But  as  a 
swell  came  up  and  raised  our  raft  up,  and  lowered  the 
boat,  the  rope  snapped  in  two.    Three  times  we  tried 


again,  and  finally  succeeded  in  being  towed  to  the  side  of 
the  Cromartyshire,  where  we  were  taken  on  board,  ex- 
hausted and  soaked  through.  Never  tlid  a  place  look  so 
beautiful  to  me  as  the  quiet  cabin  of  this  sailing-ship,  with 
its  homelike  appearance  of  birds  and  plants  belonging  to 
the  captain's  wife. 

Four  hours  later  the  Grcecian  was  sighted  and  hailed. 
Small  boats  took  on  board  the  survivors  of  our  ill-fated 
ship,  except  my  husband  and  myself.  The  Cromartyshire 
was  tow^ed  by  the  Grmcian  to  Halifax,  where  we  landed 
on  July  6.  Never  did  any  land  look  to  us  more  comfort- 
ing and  lovely  than  the  banks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  we 
realized  more  than  ever  the  horrible  nightmare  we  had 
been  through  and  our  narrow  escape  from  death. 
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THE   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

I. 

Two  chapters  in  the  story  liold  most  of  tlie  plot-  two 
periods  separated  by  a  centuiy  will  take  us,  if  we  can 
realize  them,  in  an  instant,  almost,  and  in  a  glance  of  the 
eye,  to  the  essential  and  significant  thing  in  Hawaiian  his- 
tory. The  Urst  period  is  that  of  the  conquests  of  Ka- 
mehameha  I.,  or  Kamehameha  the  Great  — as  great  a 
savage  as  one  would  have  cared  to  know— and  this^period 
includes  also  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  his  rule  as 
savage  autocnit  of  the  island  group.  And  that  seems 
only  yesterday,  in  one  way.  Kamehameha's  war-cloak  of 
mamo  feathers  draped  the  bier  of  Kalakaua  in  1891  when 
the  body  of  the  last  of  the  kings  lay  in  state.  Into  the 
second  period  we  may  gather,  and  gather  without  crowd- 
ing (as  three  gold  pieces  may  lie  easily  in  a  pocket),  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  annexation  to  the  United  States.  News  of  the 
day,  as  this  page  is  written,  comes  in  the  form  of  a  despatch 
telling  us  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  attached 
to  the  Department  of  California,  now  under  the  command 
of  Major  General  Merriam;  that  orders  were  issued  to  day 
assigning,  for  the  time  being,  the  First  New  York  Volun- 
teer Regiment  of  Infantry  to  the  Department  of  California 
for  duty  at  Honolulu. 

IL 

AYhen  Captain  Cook,  seeking  a  northern  passage  from 
the  Pacitic  to  the  Atlantic  in  1778,  happened  upon  this 
isolated,  strangely  beautiful  outpost  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, he  noted  its  attractions  to  good  purpose,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  betrays  itsejf  in  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  certain  details.  A  year  later,  in  the  winter  of 
1779,  he  returned  from  Alaska,  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  be  killed  by  the  natives,  who  took 
that  emphatic  means  of  expressing  their  remonstrance 
against  the  human  frailties  of  this  bluff  famous  navi- 
gator. 

Kamehameha,  a  nephew  of  Chief  (or  King)  Kalan- 
lopuu,  was  living  in  Hawaii  at  the  time,  and,  tradition 
says,  was  a  witness  of  this  tragedy.  Now  Kalaniopuu 
died  in  1782,  and  in  the  division  of  his  estates  Kameha- 
meha got  control  of  two  districts  in  the  island.  The  as- 
sassination of  his  only  prominent  rival,  the  late  King's 
son,  made  him  lord  of  the  remaining  districts  in  1791; 
then  by  force,  by  craft,  and  especially  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  English  sailors  (who  appear  to  have  been  de- 
lighted to  do  their  part  with  fire-arms  and  fire-water),  he  be- 
came overlord  of  at  least  seven  of  the  eight  inhabited 
islands.  This  result  was  attained  in  1810.  Meantime 
(1792-1794)  Ca|>tain  George  Vancouver  visited  Hawaii 
several  times,  with  a  better  motive  and  with  beneficent 
results,  for  he  brought  cattle  and  sheep,  unknown  before 
and  gifts  of  seeds  and  useful  plants.  Kamehameha  died 
in  1819— not  before  long-continued  success  had  proved 
his  wisdom  in  holding  and  governing  new  territory  (a 
little  empire,  in  fad),  as  well  as  splendid  talent  for  ex- 
pending his  boundaries.  The  total  area  of  these  eioht 
islands  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  Connecticut— not 
a  small  matter  to  keep  in  hand  when  voyages  from  one 
island  to  another  were  made  in  war-canoes. 

That  was  the  heroic  age  of  Hawaii,  when  its  population 
ot  Kanakas  was  perhaps  ten  times  as  numerous  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  800,000  Kanaka  men  and  women  were  phvsi- 
cally  as  superb,  maybe,  as  those  distant  South  Seacouiins 
ot  theirs  with  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  made  us  so 
well  acquainted.  Certainly  no  other  savage  or  barl)arian 
in  all  the  stories  of  all  the  Pacific  islands,  is  Kamehame- 
ha s  superior.  The  race  that  produced  him  had  possibili- 
ties within  itself. 

But  just  what  possibilities  w^e  shall  never  know  In 
1891  (Kalakaua  then  lying  in  state  under  Kamehameha's 
i^ioJ*?^^i^^'^^'^  ^^"^^^  ^^'^^^  P^'^^  Hawaiians  were  left,  with 
bl8b  half-castes,  in  a  total  population  of  89,900.  In  other 
words,  only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country  were  then  pure  Hawaiians  or  half-castes  while 
Uie  foreigners— Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  other 
±.uropeansand  Americans— constituted  fifty-five  per  cent 
Ihe  census  of  1896  shows  a  further  loss  for  one  element 
and  gams  for  the  other  elements,  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  31  - 
019;  part  Hawaiians,  8485;  Americans,  3086;  British  225()- 
Germans  1432;  French,  101;  Norwegians,  378;  Portuguese! 
15,191;  Japanese,  24,407;  Chinese,  21,616;  South  Sea  Isl 
inonoA  o'  f^'"^^'  nationalities,  600— total  population, 
iuy,U^U.  So  fir  as  the  pure  Hawaiians  are  concerned 
this  means  a,  decM-ea.e  of  9.9  percent,  between  the  years 
\lf?c^aa^  ^f^^--  ^"  1^^^  ^^^^  »^t^^e  population  was  about 
1^0,000.     It  IS  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the  rate 


of  decrease  among  aborigines  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
checked,  but  this  is  inconsiderable  in  view  of  all  the  cir 
cumstances. 

And  with  this  statement  we  find  that  we  have  advanced 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  century;  Ihat  we 
are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  second  period,  and  know 
how  to  explain  its  happenings. 

Liliuokalani  was  made  Queen  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1891.  Two  years  later,  when  she  had  "announced  her 
intention  to  arbitrarily  promulgate  a  new  constitution," 
as  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  put  it,  a  popular 
uprising  dispossessed  her.  The  Hawaiian  monarchical 
system  of  government  was  abrogated,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  proclaimed,  January  17, 1893;  and  at  this 
juncture  the  United  States  cruiser  7iW^(??^  (Captain  Wiltse), 
which  had  opportunely  arrived  three  days  before,  landed 
a  force  of  162  oflicers  and  men— marines  and  bluejackets 
—with  a  Gatling  gun  and  a  37-millimetre  revolving  gun, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens! 
Professor  Alexander,  in  his  llutovy  of  the  later  Year's  of  the 
Hawaiian  Monarchy  and  the  Ikvolution  of  1893,  makes  the 
very  cautious  statement  that  "  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  troops  were  on  shore  undoubtedly 
served  to  repress  disorder,  and  gave  the  community  a 
grateful  sense  of  security.  There  was  a  band  concert 
at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  that  evening,  which  was  well  at- 
tended f 

Commissioners  sent  to  this  country  to  ask  for  annexa- 
tion reached  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  February; 
our  minister  at  Honolulu  assumed  a  protectorate  February 
9,  and  President  Harrison's  message  of  February  15  recom- 
mended annexation.  Two  days  later  an  envoy  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani  came  to  win  sympathy  and  aid  for  a  lost 
cause,  and  presently  the  governments  of  other  nations  as 
well  were  addressed  in  favor  of  her  restoration.  The  treaty 
of  annexation  was  withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland, 
who  sent  ex-Representative  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,* 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  take  evidence  and  report  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  (March  11).  Bv  IMr.  Blount's 
order  our  flag  was  removed  from  the  government  build- 
ing in  Honolulu.  On  May  9  Mr.  Blount  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  on  the  22d  of  August  he  returned  to 
Washington;  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  received  his 
appointment  as  minister  a  fortnight  later,  and  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Dole,  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, November  7.  The  ardent  controversy  that  ac- 
companied these  "moves,"  here  so  briefly  stated,  makes 
an  interesting  chapter  by  itself;  it  is  not  essential  in  this 
story,  for  events  proved  that  the  actual  power  had  passed 
out  of  Kanaka  hands.  On  July  4,  1894,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  proclaimed,  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  as  Presi- 
dent. The  commercial  relations  of  the  new  republic  with 
this  country  were  so  intimate  that  in  1895  the  United  States 
took  99.04  per  cent,  of  all  Hawaiian  exports  (total  value 
in  that  year,  $8,474,138  15),  while  sup})lying  79.04  per 
cent,  of  all  Hawaiian  imports  (total  value  in  1895  $5  714  - 
017  54).  On  July  6,  1898,  the  United  States  Senate,' by  'a 
two-thirds  vote,  passed  the  Newlands  annexation  resolu- 
tion. President  McKinley's  signature  was  attixed  the 
next  day. 

III. 

The  change  wrought  during  the  vears  that  intervened 
between  the  apotheosis  of  Captain  Cook  and  the  landing 
of  Captain  Wiltse's  marines  should  be  shown  with  rather 
more  detail,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example 
that  history  offers  of  the  displacement  of  vigorous  bar- 
barians without  violence. 

While  Kamehameha  I,  lived  the  King  was  all  — the 
strongest,  bravest,  and  most  skilful  warrioV;  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  land,  and  of  every  life  and  of  every  product; 
defender  also  of  the  ancient  religion.  His  reign  extended 
to  May  8,  1819.  The  first  American  missionaries  (from 
Boston)  arrived  April  4,  1820.  It  has  been  customary  to 
ascribe  all  the  changes  to  the  efforts  of  Bingham  and 
Thurston  and  their  successors,  but  the  records  will  not 
support  any  such  contention.  Disintegration  of  the  old 
system  had  been  begun  by  European  man-o'-war's  men, 
who  could  work  incredible  destruction  with  their  powder 
and  shot.  These  Europeans  believed  tliat  mere  men  were 
supeiiorto  the  forces  of  nature  which  the  Hawaiians  had 
blindly  worshipped.  The  Hawaiian,  accordingly,  learned 
part  of  an  indispensable  les'^on  from  roufih  seaiiKm. 

Kamehameha  II.  publicly  defied  the  system  of  "tabu  " 
in  October,  1819;  the  idols  and  their  temples  were  burnt- 
and  when  Bingham  and  Thurston  reached  Kailnua  Bay' 
Apri'l  4,  1820,  some  of  the  rough  preliminary  work  had  al! 
ready  been  done.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that 


the  islanders  got  the  seed  of  their  new  faith  at  a  time 
when  tlie  old  faith  had  been  uprooted. 

In  1823  Kamehameha  II.  (or  Liholiho),  accompanied  l)y 
his  wife  and  six  chiefs,  visited  England.  A  few  weeks 
alter  arrival  the  King  and  Queen  were  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  died.  Their  remains  were  taken  back  by *^ Lord 
Byron  (the  poet's  cousin),  commanding  the  frigate  Blonde. 
1  he  first  treaty  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
United  States  was  concluded  in  1826.  In  the  following 
year  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  from  France  arrived, 
but  never  quite  succeeded  in  making  themselves  at  home' 
iSol^^^?  ^^^^^  ^'^^'^  deported  to  California.  Returning  in 
1837,  they  barely  secured  the  privilege  of  landing;  and  this 
permission  was  positively  withheld  from  otherVepresent- 
atives  of  the  same  faith  and  nationality.  The  French 
frigate  Artemise  reached  Honolulu  July  9,  1839,  requiring: 
an  indemnity  of  $20,000,  and  a  proclamation  of  full  re- 
ligious liberty.  Of  course  this  demand  was  acceded  to; 
in  fact,  a  •*  declaration  of  rights  "  preceded  it  by  a  month' 
and  an  edict  of  toleration  by  several  weeks. 

In  1840  the  first  constitution  was  proclaimed,  providing 
for  a  legislature  to  consist  of  two  houses,  on  the  EnoHsh 
plan.  Between  1840  and  1843  a  series  of  disputes  with 
trance  and  England  culminated  in  a  provisional  cession 
to  England,  February  25,  1843,  which  was  declined  by 
the  government  of  that  country.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  a  joint  declaration  by  France  and  England  was  pub- 
lished, recognizing  the  independence  of  the  islands  and 
engaging  "never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or 
under  the  title  of  protectorate,  or  under  any  other  form 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  which  thev  are  composed.'' 
Liberty  with  a  French,  English,  and  American  accent 
was  speaking  to  these  islanders  who  half  a  century  be- 
fore had  been  slaves  of  a  clever  savage  chieftain.  But 
,^^'l?^  ^^'^^  coming  very  near,  through  the  settlement 
ot  California.  In  1850  the  suggestion  of  a  United  States 
protectorate  was  declined  by  our  government.  A  consti- 
tution providing  for  universal  suffVage  in  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  lower  house  was  adopWi  in  1852. 
w"?!^-^  ^^^^^^'^^"  ^^  David  Kalakaua  as  succes.^or  to  Kiiur 
William  Lunalilo,  in  1874,  brought  to  the  already  insecure 
othce  a  person  whose  arbitrary  methods  alienated  his 
rriends,  and  whose  dishonest  practices  utterlv  destroyed 
the  credit  of  the  monarchy.  But  instead  of  rehearsiiHv 
the  scandals  of  his  reign,  we  may  prefer  to  remember  that 
they  were  personal,  and  therefore  all  covered  (after  he 
had  died  at  San  Francisco,  in  1891,  and  after  the  cruiser 
Charleston  had  carried  his  remains  back  to  Honolulu)  by 
the  yellow-feather  mantle  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty— 
who,  "when  six  spears  were  cast  at  once  at  him,  caught 
three,  parried  two,  and  avoided  the  sixth  by  a  qvuck  move- 
ment of  the  body,"  as  Vancouver  relates. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 

Maiuuok  Wilcox. 


GHOSTS. 

Sadly  and  mistily  they  wander 

By  land  and  sea, 
I  watch  them  roaming  here  and  yonder 

Untiringly. 
They  pass  before  me  like  dim  seemings 

Of  living  things, 
Then  melt  into  the  faint  star  gleamings 

On  viewless  wings. 

Some  smile,  I  think,  and  some  are  weeping, 

As  if  they  knew 
That  passionate  hearts  are  striving,  reaping, 

To  crown  the  few  ; 
That  grief  is  still  the  lot  of  many. 

That  death  alone 
Is  the  one  certain  peace  for  any, 

The  one  end  known. 

They  pass  before  me,  shadows  merely, 

In  drifting  hosts. 
Holding  their  shrouded  heads  austerel}^— 

These  silent  ghosts. 
These  ghosts  whose  long-forgotten  voices 

xind  sightless  eyes 
Remind  me  that  nature  still  rejoices, 

Though  all  life  dies. 

George  Edgar  Montgomery. 


July  23, 1  SOS. 
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NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN   SO   HIGHLY   AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


MARIANI   WINE,  the   FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

GEN.  SIR    EVELYN   WOOD  Says:  MARIANI    WINE   is   invaluable  at 

this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse^ 
ments  from  more  than  8000  Amer= 
ican  physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre= 
pared  upon  careful  scientific  princi= 
pies.  It  contains  absolutely  no  in- 
jurious  properties.      It   gives   power 

-Re^ardlHu^  the  infu„tr,,„nr.hln^.  in  the  recent  mu.     ^"^    ^^^    braiU,   Strength     tO    theeUtirC 

lui'lVSt!'  ^I:u^'^,ttt^;;ruK•t1,J!:;V^;r;^'':;^'^/:^    nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas= 

tonic  and    i-eeonHtituent    properties    of  the   «ell-kuown     tiClty     tO     the     mUSCleS,    and     HchueSS 
Muriuni     Wine,  the    iiio«*t    certain    a>*   well    an    the    most     4-       ^u        i.i  j         ,.     *  .  ... 

palatable  method  of  Imlucinjsj  resiHtance  to  tut ijsne."  tO    the    blOOd.       It    haS    been    aptly    de  = 

MAX  O'RELL  scribed  as  a  promoter  of  -ood  health 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes:  ^"^   longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi= 
cated  for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus= 
tion.  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  reju= 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del= 
icate  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
&  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
interesting  matter. 

.1  FOlI)    S I  y>\S  77  run  ON  s. 
London:  83  Mortimer  Street.  Montkkal:  28-30  Hospital  Street- 


*-^>JU€Jtjf3^_j;£>30f>j€3oe3ooe3Geje3£3Qoe3e3ooe3oe3QO:>:*: 


Your  \  in  Murisini  Im  positively  murvcIlouH;    one  i>:Iuhm 
put  me  on  my  feet:    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
VoHiMjffpatefitlly,  MAX   O'RELL. 

A  LL    DR  UG  CIS  TS. 

Paris:  41  Boulevard  lluussnian 


'^•£:^-/Q<:zi^€^:/:::^i^:^::^y2t 


y>:yxy>:yxx>-r/xx>">y.x:v-v>;:^>:vyyxxy:^:vxxK-v 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

AVfe\s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,   quality   considered. 

The   Chemical  Analysis  of   S.    Rae   &    Co.'s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  OH,  made  Sept  JSth^  ^896^ 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratoryt  declares  it  to 
be  **  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil  ^ 
or  other  substance.     It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all  p 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it   is  of   Superior  ;>; 
Quality  and  Flavor."  p 

S.  RAE  &  CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy.! 


I.-talili-lied    ISiiO. 


>.>cv.  .-y.\<r:  .-^A^ry.  .</. 


I    The  Biographical  Thackeray    i 

0  The  atithorizecl  life  of  Thackeray  has,  in  acconhiiice  with  his  own  expressed  desire,       ^ 

|l       never  been  written.      His  life  is  in  his  Ijooks,  and  iM  rs.  Ritchie  has  written,  as  an  intro-       ^ 
^       (hictioi)  to  each  volume,  a  memoir  of  the  hcjok   itself.      The  illustrations  are  1)y  the  Au-       ^ 
thor,  Kicliard   Doyle,  Georoe  du    .Maurier,   Frederick  Walker,  (leors^e  Gruikshank,   Sir 
J.  E.   iMillais,  P.R.A.,   Ruke  Fildes,   R.A.,  Charles   Keene,  Frank  i)icksee,   R.A.,  and 
F.   Barnard.      Several   facsimiles  of  manuscrijit  are  given,  as  well  as  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor, iiitherto  unpublished. 


April  15 ;  Vanity  Fair, 


A  LR  E  A  I)  Y    I' I V;/.  I  SI  IE  1)  ■ 

May  17 :  Peiidennis.    June  17:  Yellowplush  Papers,  Etc. 
./  UST   r  UBLlHIfED  ; 

The  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq. 

The  F'itzboodle  Papers;   Catliarine;    Men's  Wives,  etc.     With  Sixteen  fidl- 
pao^e    Illustrations   by   Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A.,  and    Luke  Fildes,  K.A., 
fourteen    wood-cuts   by  the   Author,  and   a    Biographical    Introduction 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 
The  other  volumes  will  be  issued  in  the  foUowini^  order  :   5,   "  Sketch  Rooks,  '  etc. 

6.   "  Contril)utions  to  /'////r//,"     7.  "  Esmond,"  etc.     8,  "  Kewcomes."     9.  "Christmas 

Rooks,"  etc.      TO.  "Virginians."      ri.   "  I'hilij)."  etc.       12.    "Denis  Duval,"  etc.       13. 

"  Miscellanies,"  etc.      The  entire  edition  will  be  completed  by  iV})ril   15,  1899. 

W.  M.  Thackeray's  Complete  Works.  Hiographical  Edition.  Com- 
prising i\dditional  Material  and  Flitherto  Unpublished  Letters,  Sketclies, 
and  L)ravvings.  Derived  from  the  Author's  Original  Manuscripts  and 
Note-books.  Edited  by  the  /-Vuthor's  Stirviving  Daughter,  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Rijchii:.  13  volumes.  To  be  issued  monthly,  as  far  as 
possible  in  chronological  order.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $1  50  per  volume. 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


^^xj^i«^»/£jx>)»^«L4J/S>i«^®/£>x>i^«<>:Ki>^^^^^^:^^^>T4*^/^»^^>»:«*^^:^^^^>»^^'»^^^»x^^^ 


What 
Are 


Club  Cocktails? 


39  Broadway,  New  York.   N.  Y. 


**A    MODERN    ECSTASY^^    is   a 

Shakespearian  definition  for  a  **  Cocktail/' 
*^  Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creat- 
ures king?  * 

Wherever  good  livers  are  fotind, 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  **CLUB  COCKTAIL '^  reigns 
supreme  as  a  fashionable  drink. 

The  ^^CLUB  COCKTAILS'' 
never  vary ;  they  are  always  the  same. 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
drawn  off  and  bottled. 

^*  Cocktails"  that  are  served  over 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven  Varieties  :  Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  S  BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 


Hartford,  Conn 


London.  3 


5^%^'%/%%/%%^^%/%'%/%%/%%^%/%,-%^'%^%/%,'%/%,-%/%,-%/%,.,^^^^ 


WONDERFUL  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS 


i 
i 

I 

$0,  P.  G0ERZ,52  Union  Sq.  (East),  N.Y.  City 


Have  8  to  lO  times  the  power  of 
the  best  of  the  old-style  field  and 
opera   glasses. 


Pocket  size— invaluable 
War  Correspondents,  R 
Travel,  and  the  Theatre. 

for 
ice 

Army 
Meets 

and  N 

avy, 
ttas, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catal 
intr  jewelers  and  opticians 
States.      Among-  them  : 

\yue 
thr 

Vox 
)ughout 

sale  by 
the     L 

lead- 
nited 

Ne7v  )-<^r^--Theodore  B.  Starr 
BrooA^/v;i-].  B.  Hoecker,  ^i-'  i 
Chicaj^ro—C.  D.  Peacock.  Spau 

F.  C 

MlltO 

diny 

;.  Schm 
1  St. 
&  Co., 

dt. 
Hyn.an, 

i^erjr 

^2  Actual  Size. 

Prices  Range  From  $44.50  to  $72.50. 


&Co.,  N.  AVatzy.   H.  Be. 

P/nVade^/Ziia- Queen  &  Co.,  Boiischur  &  Holmes. 
//'<r.i/i;?/^i.'/,;;<— Franklin   cS:    Co.,  Moore   &    Ledintr.   D.  N. 

Walford. 
/.'c;i-/<7;?— Pinkham  &'  Smith. 
.S7.  Lo2tis—A.  S.  Aloe  Co.,  I'rker  Bros. 
San  fra/icisco—lUrsch  ct  Kavser.        * 


J 
J 
J 

I 


Ifinancial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Rills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Calile  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers   &  Co., 

Rainkeks,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


There  is  no  Kodak 
but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


We  originated  and  patented  the  Kodak.  We 
originated  and  registered  the  word  Kodak. 
"Kodak"  is  our  exclusive  trade-mark  and  refers 
only  to  film  cameras  of  our  manufacture.  Do 
.not  accept  any  other  camera  as  a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEW 


Beeman's 


The 
Original 

Pepsin 
Gum 

[  Cures  Indi§:estion  and  Sea-sickness. 


AU  Others  Are  Imitations. 


-•r-»-»-»-#-»-4 


lA. 


WEAR 


jA^-AT  FURmSHING  STORES 

^ON  Receipt°of25^in$tamps 

FROM  ^  ^ 

M.LCURTI5  X,CD. 

-    TROY.N.Y. 


Lmake  a 

^  %o\z  in  a  $10 _ 

Bui  its  worth  all  you  pay  for  it. 


ReYOlvers  neYer  disappoint. 

15  Stockbrldge  St., 
SPRINGFIELDt    -     -     MASS, 


CHICKEM 


NOVEL 

MEXICAN 

DELICACY 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique,  dehghlful. 

At  crocers,  or  Vs  pound  can 
mailed  for  18  e  in  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


TA.lvTA.L-E 


lARMOUR  PACKING  CO.j 

DEPARTMENT  H 


tvTO.    XJ.  &.4 


MAGIC 


,  JMTERKS  WANTED  ^SM^^JSi 

IhARBACH  &C0.809  Filbert  StPhila.Pa: 
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"  Aha  !    a  great  idea  1      Make  lots  of  pesetas  !" 


~^?^- 


m^  ^^ 


'Duii't  get  excited!      Throw  only  the  balls! — throw  only  the  balls!" 


"Carainba!      They  all  aimed   at  the  American  and  never  touched  him.       But  just  see  what 
else  they  hit!" 

AS   THEY  DO   IT  IN  HAVANA. 


"  Contains  as  much  ftesli- form- 
ing matter  as  heef.'^ 


i 


Walter  BaKer&Gois 


m  Breakfast 


TRADE-MARK. 


%iU 


"  Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  tor  purity  and  honest 
worth  is  unequalled." 
— Medical  and  Suryical  Journal. 


Costs  L<esiiXhan  ONE  CEIVT  sv  C^iip. 

Our  T'rade-Mark  on  Every  I*jiclij»g:e. 

X  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

A  DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 


'mm,  -^c* 


{.-•■J 


IT  ONLY 
WEIGHS 
10  POUNDS 

Makes  a  smali 
package  when  de-" 
ilated,  and  can  be 
carried  anywhere 
by  anybody, 

"PERFECTION"  J 
Air  Mattresses 

are  a  modern  inven- 
tion for  Campers  and 
.    Yachtsmen— they  are 
waterproof,  never  become 
musty— 2ind   make   a   most 
comfortable  and   luxtifious 
bed.    Made  to  fit  any  irregular 
shape  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 

Send /or  oitr  illustrated  cataloi^ne. 
.MECIIANICAL  FABRIC   CO. 

Air-Goods  Department,  Providence,  R.  le 


Joseph    Cillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls  and  muffins. 

An  absolutely  pure,  cream  of  tartar  powder* 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


In  Twenty  Minutes 


delicious  soup  may  be  made  by  using  as  "stock" 


J^nwu^ 


Extract  of  BEEF 


instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and,  in  addition,  time  and  fuel— and  frequently  temper— will  be 
saved.  The  result  will  be  a  beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of  a  delightful  flavor,  and  entirely  free 
from  grease.     That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,"  maiied  free  upon  application. 

Armour   &    Company,    Chicago. 


Ladies'    Furnishings 

Shirt   Waists. 

Pique,  Chambray,  lUack  Lawji,  Linoii. 
Lawii  Dres.sing-Sacqiie.'^,   Dimity  Wrappeis, 
Cambric   Underwear, 
Summer-Weiglit  Corseis;-  •  ^^ 

.      Bathing-Suits. 

NEW  YORK. 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED    2873. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Grain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds. 

Books  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Karnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  T\¥0  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWENTY -FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOIvFARS  is  held  as  a  (iuaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  liaving  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Summer  IResorte 

LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Opens  June  25.  Write  for  booklet, 

WARREN    LE:LAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


//  EARL  &WILS0N'S         I 

y  i-iisie:isi  ' 

[^-COLLARS  &CUFFS 

""        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


New  Edition  of 


WILL  CARLETON'S  POEMS 


Mr.  Will  Carleton  has  tlior- 
oughly  revised  liis  volumes  of 
poems,  correcting  some  trifling 
errors,  and  omitting  a  few  poems 
til  at  lie  does  not  care  to  have  in 
his  collected  works.  This  edi- 
tion has  been  set  from  new  type, 
and  every  care  has  been  given 
to  make  it  worthy  of  the  great 
popularity  accorded  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  work  in  the  past;  and  in 
its  handier  form  and  new  dress 
it  is  sure  to  appeal  to  the  large 
circle  of  his  admirers. 

FARM  BALLADS 

FARM  LEGENDS 

FARM  FESTIVALS 
CITY  BALLADS 

CITY  LEGENDS 

CITY  FESTIVALS 


Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25  per  volume 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


■'A**^«A*^A*i^A*^''' 


"AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS," 


48 
by 


pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  New  York. 


SANTIAGO     NUMBER-ARMY    AND     NAVY-28     PAGES. 


Vol.   XLII.— No.   2171. 
Copyright,  1898,  hv   Hakpkr  &   Hkothkks 

All  Ki,//,ls  Reserved* 


NEW    YOEK,  SATURDAY,  JULY   30,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 


'  .^M'Wf^-- 


"  Ort'^^oii." 


'  Texas.' 


AN    AMERICAN    BATTLE-SIIIP   -IN    TOE    DAY    OF    BATTLE.' 


THE 


OREGON^'    OVEKHAULIXG    THE    "YIZCAYA"    AND    "CRISTOBAL    COLON"    AT    A    16-KNOT    PACE,  OFF    SANTIAGO,  JULY    3. 
Drawn  by   Cahlton    T.  Chapman,  Sp1':cial   Artist   for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  Admiral   Sampson's  Fleet. 


ISO 


HARPER'S  Weekly 

(TWENTY- EIGHT  PAGES) 

New  York  City,  July  30,  1898 


HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:   Franklin  Square 


This  Paper  will  be  the  best  Pietorial  Ilidory  of  the  War 
with  SjxfiN,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  ISO  1.  Its  Special  Artids 
and  Cor  respondents  are  folio  tin  ng  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
notable  Ecent.s  in  Waf^hinyton  and  eheichere  loill  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 

ARTISTS. 
CARLTON    T.   CHAPMAN. 
Itrm  S    R    ZCXiBAUM. 

fuedkkk:  remington, 
t.  i)e  tiiui.strup 
w.  a.  rogers 
t.  dart  avalker. 


COIIRKSPON  DENTS. 

JOHN    FOX,  Ju. 
FRANK    1).  MU.LET. 
JOHN    P.    BASS. 
O.   K.    DAVIS. 
HAROLD    MARTIN, 
And  Otiucus. 


Messrs.  Millet,  Bass,  a/^r?  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on 
their  way  thither,  Vlx.  AValker  is  with  General  IMiles's 
Erpedition  against  Puerto  Uico,  and  Mr.  Martin  at  San- 
tiago. 


The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  unfriendly  to 
us  to  the  point  of  desiring-  liostile  relations  on  ac- 
count of  the  Philippines.  His  former  subjects 
who  are  now  American  citizens,  in  suggesting-  the 
presentation  of  a  battle-sliip  by  them  to  this  coun- 
try, are  probably  giving  utterance  to  a  sentiment 
more  nearly  like  that  of  the  {)eople  of  the  German 
Empire  than  is  that  which  apparently  animates 
the  imi)olite  officers  of  Admiral  voN  Diedrichs's 
fleet.  We  have  little  to  fear  from  Germany  ex- 
cept that  exasperating  reports  of  German  misdeeds 
at  Manila  n;ay  increase  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  keep  the  Philippines. 

The  Spaniards  and  Cubans  of  Santiago  are  to 
have  a  taste  of  American  adujinistration  of  the 
best  character.  President  McKlNLEY,  in  an  ad- 
mirable paper,  full  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  sound  sense,  has  laid  down  the  law  for  the 
surrendered  province.  The  merchants  are  to  re- 
ceive g-oods  from  all  countries  on  payment  of  the 
lowest  duties— that  is,  the  duties  heretofore  charged 
on  Si)anish  merchandise.  The  rights  of  persons 
and  of  ])roperty  are  to  be  respected,  and  the  laws 
as  they  exist  are  to  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  Spanish  judges.  The  administration  of  the 
law  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  United  States 
army  officers,  and  will  therefore  be  honest—some- 
thin<>'  enl 


itirely  new  in  respect  to  Cuban  affairs. 


Newfoundland's  wish  to  be  represented  at  the 
Quebec  conference  threatens  complications  incom- 
patible with  the  scope  of  the  negotiations.     If  re- 
stricted  to  the  discussion  of  closer  commercial  re- 
lations with  this  country,  such  representation  may 
well    be   permitted  ;    but   the   introduction  of  the 
west  shore   hshery  rights  question  would  at  once 
cause  a  protest  from  France,  and  an  indefinite  en- 
largement of  the  work  of  the  conference.     New- 
fou'iidland  has  long  held  aloof  from  confederation, 
although    anxious    to   benefit   by   negotiations   to 
which ''Canada   has   been   a   party.       The   present 
disorganized   condition   of  the  island's   trade   and 
finances  calls  loudly  for  some  relief,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  be  welcomed  on  lines  similar  to  the 
Bond-Blaine  treaty  of  a  few  years  ago.     Tlie  dis- 
allowance of  that  treaty  by  the  mother -country 
has  since  been  looked  upon  as  a  precedent  to  dis- 
courage the  separate  action  of  Newfoundland  when- 
ever interests  common  to  that  colony  and  the  Do- 
minion   are  concerned.     The  general  question  of 
the  fisheries,  apart  from  the  west  shore  difficulty, 
is  a  case  in  point.      To  our  government  the  matter 
is  of  some  importance,  as   possibly  demanding   a 
shai'per  limitation   of   certain   questions  awaiting 
settlement,   and    a    refusal    to   entertain    them   if 
likely  to  lead  to  extra-continental  considerations. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  in  this  country  that 
we  are  henceforth  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the 
world's  affairs  than  we  have  ever  played  before, 
and  that  this  is  true  is  shown  clearly  enough  by 
the  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  old 
walls  erected  and  maintained  by  the  protectionists 
are  breaking  down  before  the  peaceful  assaults  of 
trade.  We'' are  discovering  the  mutual  profit  of 
that  intimate  relationship  which  is  essential  to 
complete  growth,  and  which  cannot  prosper  except 
througli  peace.  We  say  this  fully  realizing  that 
comnrercial  jealousies  and  colonial  adventures  for 
the  expansion  of  commerce  are  accountable,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  for  the  present  warlike  at- 
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titude  of  the  natiorhs  of  Europe,  and  for  the  danger 
of  militarism  which  is  threatening  this  country  in 
consequence  of  our  defeat  of  Spain,  our  occupation 
of  her  territory,  and  the  temptation  held  out  to  us 
to  make  England's  cause  in  China  our  own  by  un- 
dertaking the  government  of  the  Philippines.  But 
commerce  eventually  will  overcome  war,  and  w^lien 
that  day  comes  a  colony  will  be  no  more  valuable 
to  the  niother-counti*y  than  to  any  other  ])Ower 
with  which  she  can  trade  on  equal  terms,  and  not 
so  valuable  as  to  the  power  that  can  undersell  the 
mother-counti'y.  Protected  Euroi)e  may  secure  an 
expansion  through  the  cost  of  war,  but  England 
has  secured  her  territoi'ial  greatness  by  her  liberal 
trade  policy.  AVe  can  follow  her  exanqde  if  we 
will,  and  make  the  distant  parts  of  the  woi'ld  our 
own  by  stimulating  our  connnerce  along  the  lines 
in  which  it  is  now  flowing  and  expanding;  or  we 
may  follow  the  example  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  tax  our  citizens  for  making  trade  for  the  few, 
just  as  we  have  heretofore  taxed  them  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  protected  manufacturers.  We 
can  have  prolitable  commerce  and  civilization  with 
peace,  or  burdens  and  barbarism  with  war. 

It  is  true,  as  Mi-.  Hill  asserts,  that  Governor 
Black's  Election  Bureau  bill  is  '^  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  election  and 
registration  laws  at  their  own  home."     Therefore 
Governor  Black  proposes  that  the  State  shall  per- 
form the  duty  which  the  people  of  the  city  fail  or 
neglect  to  i)erform.      But  this  is  modern   politics. 
The  people  of  no  community  in  this  State — and  this 
is  true  of  other  States,  for  that  matter — are  able  or 
willing  to  perform  their  political  duties.     Their  in- 
ability is  due  to  their  surrender  of  their  political 
power  to  bosses,  Avho  are  as  much  pei-sonal  rulers 
as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  or  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Croker  is  the  ruler  of  this  city,  and  Platt  is,  or 
has  been,  the  ruler  in  the  State.      These  two,  hav- 
ing come  together,  agreed  that  elections  in  the  city 
should  be  controlled  by  Police  Commissioners,  com- 
posed of  friends  of   the  two  irresponsible  tyrants, 
each  tyrant  having  two  friends  on  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Hill  seems  to  think  that  because  the  Mayor 
appointed  these  Commissioners,  New  York  city  had 
home-rule  to  that  extent.      Not  at  all,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter,  any  more  than  they  will  have  to 
do  with  the   Supervisor   whom   Governor   Black 
expects   to   appoint.       The  reason    why   Governor 
Black  wants  to  run  elections  in  the  city  is  because 
he  is  out  with  Platt.     He  ought  not  to  run  elec- 
tions here,  and  his  measure  is  bad,  as  well  as  uncon- 
stitutional, but  the  system    that  he  replaces,  and 
which  left   the    management    of  elections   in    the 
hands  of  Platt  and  Croker,  was  no  more  a  home- 
rule  feature  than  is  Governor  Black  S  schenie,  and 
Mr.  Hill  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  it  to  be.   Home- 
rule   means  that  the  municipal   family  shall  rule 
the  household,  not  that  one  of  the  members  of  tlie 
family,  like  Van  Wyck,  for  example,  shall  act  as 
the    agent    for    absolute    rulers    like    Platt    and 
Croker. 


The  longer  Spain   goes  on  with   this  war,  the 
harder  is  going  to  be  the  future  of  her  people.      It 
has  been  the  fact  for  many  years  that  Spain  would 
be  better  oil'  without  lier  colonies,  because,  under 
her  misgovern ment,  her  colonies  have  been  a  bur- 
den to  her  public  treasury,  while  their  commerce 
has  been  absorbed  by  more  competent  and   enter- 
prising   nations.      Spain    has    within    herself  re- 
sources sufficient  to  make  her  people  happy  and 
prosperous    and  her   government   stable.      If  she 
had  dropped  Cuba  and  the  Philii)pines  long  ago, 
she  would  now  be  well  advanced  towards  solvency, 
provided  her  statesmen  had  turned  their  attention 
to  her  economic  condition.      We  believe  she  has 
statesmen  who  can    do  this,  and  wlio  can   accom- 
plish practical  results  in    this  direction.       But  in 
order   to  set  about   it  with   any  ho])e   of  success, 
peace   should  be   established   as  soon   as   possible. 
Every    day    of   this    war    plunges    the    Spaniards 
deeper  and  deeper  into  insolvency,  and   if  Spain 
consults  her  feelings  rather  than  her  interest  she 
will    come   out  of   the   war   eventually   not   only 
stripped  of  all  her  colonial  ])()Ssessions,  but  so  bur- 
dened with  taxation,  so  ruined  in  her  credit— such 
a  bankrupt,  in  short— that  revolution  is  likely  to  be 
her  lot  for  years  to  come,  unless,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, stronger  ])owers  of  the  continent  take  her 
in  hand,  and  either  divide  her  up  or  put  her  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.      In  any  event,  the  Spanish 
people  have  already  a  hard  road  before  them,  and 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations  are  likely 
to  be  burdened  with  all  the  taxation  that  their  in- 
dustry and  the  fruitful ness  of  their  land  can  bear. 
If  peace   is  much   longer  postponed   they  cannot 
bear  the  burden  that  full  paylient  of  every  debt 
will  necessitate.     We  wish,  for  their  sakes  as  well 
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as  for  our  own,  that  the  Spanish  people  would  in- 
sist u])on  putting  an  end  to  a  conflict  tlie  result,  of 
which  is  not  only  iiievitable,  but  is  now  seen  to  be 
inevitable  by  every  intelligent  man  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Spaniards  themselves. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection  in  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June.      Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  our  rates  of  duties,  there 
has  been  a  very  important  reduction  in  our  public 
rcA^enues  from  customs  taxation.      This,  however, 
is  a  phase  of  our  commercial  system  with  which 
the  country  lias  been  long  familiar,  and  of  which 
it  is  growing  weary,  even   the  manufacturers  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  belief  that  the  country 
will  not  always  consent  to  x)Tay  the  part  of  a  pel- 
ican  in   their  behalf.      The  growth  of  our  export 
trade  is  the  important  fact  of  the  year's  statistics. 
Owing  to  the  falling  oft*  in  imports,  or  in  what  we 
ought  to  have  expected  from  them,  the  exports  are 
double  our  receii)ts  from  abroad,  leaving  what   is 
called  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  §615,259,- 
024.     This  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  bal- 
ance of  1897.     How  enormous  the  difference  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  only  in  the  years  1878, 
1879,  1881,  1892,  1894,  1897,  and  1898  has  the   bal- 
ance reached  $200,000,000,  and  in  the  best  of  the 
years  enumerated  except  1898— that  is,  in  1897— the 
balance  was  but  $286,203,144.      The  actual  value  of 
our  exports  for  the  year   1898  was  .§1,231,311.868. 
Ten  years  before,  for  the  year  1888,  the  export  trade 
of  the  country  was  §695,954,507.      Last  year  our  ex- 
ports to  Africa  amounted  to  §17,000,000  as  against 
$3,000,000  in  1888.      During  tlie  decade  our  ex])()rts 
to  Japan  increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $21,000,000; 
to  China,  from  §4,500,000  to  $10,000,000;  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  from  §500.000  to  §5,000,000;  to  Belgium, 
from  $10,000,000  to  §47,000,000;   to  Denmark,  from 
§3.000.000  to  $12,000,000;   to  the  Netherlands,  from 
$16,000,000  to  $65,000,000;  to  France,  from  §40.000,- 
000  to  §100,000,000;   to  Germany,  from  §56,500,000 
to   §150,000,000;    to   Bi'itisli    North   America,  from 
§38.000.000  to  §85,000,000;   to  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  §362,000.000  to  §540,000,000.      Moreover,  the 
proportion  of  exports  of    manufactured    goods   is 
now  large,  being  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole.      The 
aggregate    of    exports    of    manufactures    reaches 
nearly  $300,000,000. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   PEACE. 

1)EACE  is  within  our  power.  It  rests  with  this 
country  to  determine  the  time  wiien  the  war 
shall  cease.  How  and  when  w^e  shall  exercise  the 
power  is  matter  for  serious  considei-ation.  We 
may  })ermit  Spain  to  understand  that  our  condi- 
tions will  be  hard,  and  we  shall  continue  to  have 
war  for  a  long  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  assure  her  that  the  nation  will  be  as  gen- 
erous to  its  defeated  foe  as  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
have  been  to  Cervera  and  ToRAL,  and  we  may 
have  peace  at  any  time.  At  least,  we  may  have  a 
cessation  of  hostilities;  for  delinitive  and  technical 
peace  depends  upon  the  Senate,  which  may  possi- 
bly follow  its  recent  traditions  and  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  treaty  to  which  the  executive  powers  of 
the  two  countries  may  agree.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  may  be  created  by  the  inaction  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  its  refusal  to  accept  the  terms  agreed 
to  by  the  President,  may  endure  for  years,  and 
there  may  nevertheless  be  a  real  peace  all  the  time. 
The  President  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 
He  may  accept  overtures  and  may  conclude  a 
treaty.  If  his  treaty  require  the  evacuation  of 
any  part  of  Spanish  territory  by  American  forces, 
he  can  carry  out  that  requirement  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  debating  his  treaty,  or,  better  still,  before  it 
meets  for  its  consideration. 

The  question  as  to  the  prospects  of  peace  depends 
entirely  upon   the  terms   which   we   are  to   exact 
from  Spain.     If  by  these   terms  she  is   left  with 
something    that   she   will    inevitably   or    probably 
lose  by  a  continuation    of  the  war,  peace   maybe 
had  very  soon.     If,  however,  our  demands,  if  ac- 
ceded   to,  WH)uld  strip   Spain    of   all    her    colonial 
possessions,  or  would  humiliate  her  beyond  endur- 
ance, she  would  probably  continue  the  war  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  she  is  to  lose  all  in  any  event, 
she  would  ])refer  to  lose   gloriously  by  lighting  to 
the  death,  than  to  give  up  wdiile  she  still  possesses 
soldiers    and    other   resources.     As    the    London 
Spectator  says:   ''If  the   American  people  desire 
that  the  terms  should  be  hard  they  will  be  hard, 
and,  as  we  think,  they  will  be  too  hard  to  tempt 
Spaniards  to  abandon  their  ideas  as  to  what  in  the 
way  of  resistance  is  demanded  of  tliem  by  honor. 
There  will  be  peace,  no  doubt,  in  the  end.      Indeed, 
Avhen  bull-dog  and  blood-hound  meet  in  combat 
there  always  is  peace,  serene  peace — for  the  sur- 
vivor." 

This  question  of  terms  is  one  of  great  and  imme- 
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diate  importance.  The  determination  which  we 
reach  will  mean  either  pence  or  a  coiitiiiuatioii  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  war  is  in- 
volved the  problem  of  expansion.  Nothing;  that 
can  happen  to  us,  we  think,  will  go  so  far  to  make 
this  country  a  colonial  power  like  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  not  at  all  like  England,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  against  Spain.  The  passion  of  the 
people,  with  whom  the  decision  ultimately  rests, 
will  be  more  and  more  inllamed  by  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  ^iyery  battle  that  is 
made  necessary  by  such  resistance,  by  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  by  the  piling  up  of  war  expenses, 
already  enormous,  by  the  interruption  and  depres- 
sion of  trade  which  is  sure  to  con»e  sooner  or  later. 
Besides,  we  are  beginning  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents;  that  instead  of  being  a  worthy  and 
heroic  people  struggling  for  their  liberty  and  for 
self-government,  their  soldiers  in  the  Held  at  least 
are  worthless  and  half  barbarous,  willing  to  take 
wliat  we  are  ready  to  give  for  nothing,  willing  to 
stand  passively  and  cowardly  by  while  American 
soldiers  are  shot  down  in  what  they  regard  as  their 
own  cause,  and  eager  to  claim  the  fruits  of  our 
victories,  to  which  they  have  shamefully  neglected 
to  contribute.  The  S[)aniiirds  whom  they  have 
shot  at  most  eagerly  were  the  poor  victims  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  as  they  swam  ashore  from  their  wreck- 
ed ships.  On  these  helpless  men  the  Cubans  seem 
to  have  been  willing  to  do  murder,  but  when  it 
came  to  fighting  armed  Spaniards  in  the  open,  they 
left  that  dangerous  work  to  our  troops.  The  war 
will  not  have  to  last  much  longer  before  the 
American  people  will  conclude,  unjustly  no  doubt, 
that  these  barbarians  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  isl- 
and are  typical  Cubans,  and  will  make  up  their 
minds  that  such  a  people  do  not  i)os.'>*ess  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  Not  much  more  light- 
ing, either,  will  be  necessary  to  convince  a  large 
number  of  Americans  that  the  Philippines  ought 
not  to  be  left  under  the  government  of  Spain,  nor 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  insurgents.  In  ji 
word,  as  the  war  goes  on,  the  chances  that  w^e  shall 
keep  whatever  territory  we  conquer  are  stronger 
and  stronger. 

The  time  has  not  yet  passed,  however,  when  we 
may  make  peace  on  the  terms  on  which  we  began 
the  war;  and  if  we  do  that,  our  problem  is  settled; 
while  if  we  go  on  until  it  becomes  impossible  or 
difficult  to  give  up  Cuba,  or  the  Pliilippines,  or 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Ladrones  either  to  their  peo[)le 
or  to  Spain,  we  shall  be  forced  to  face  new  polit- 
ical problems,  national  and  international,  of  the 
gravest  character.  Our  right  to  begin  the  war,  or 
to  intervene,  as  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  rested  on  four 
grounds:  first,  the  cause  of  humanity;  second,  our 
duty  to  protect  our  own  citizens  in  Cuba;  third, 
the  injury  to  commerce  caused  by  the  ''  wanton 
destruction  of  property  and  devastation  of  the  isl- 
and"; fourth,  the  menace  to  our  peace  caused  by 
the  condition  of  Cuba.  The  resolutions  in  pur 
suance  of  which  war  was  declared  stated  that  the 
reason  for  the  war  was  '"the  abhorrent  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  island  of  Cuba."  They  then  declared  that  the 
"  people  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent";  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  that  Spain  "relinquish 
its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters."  The  resolutions  then  author- 
ized the  President  "to  use  the  entire  land  and 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia 
of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
necessai^y  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect.^^ 
Finally  Congress  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  "any  disposition  or  intention  to  ex- 
ercise sovereignty  or  /control  over  the  island  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  deter- 
mination, when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  peo- 
ple." 

The  war  was  begun,  therefore,  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  and  the  President's  authority  to  carry  it 
on  is  actually  limited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  of  driving  S[)ain  out  of  the  island.  That  ob- 
ject accomplished,  the  professed  reason  for  the  war 
ceases  to  exist,  while  we  are  under  a  solemn  prom- 
ise to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  the  "government  and 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people."  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  right  to  indemnity  and  to  security  against 
the  future,  and  to  that  end  we  control  Manila  and 
shall  control  Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  it  is  also  true 
that  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  Cubans  may  so 
change  conditions  tliat  our  agreement  may  cease  to 
be  binding  in  conscience.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  every  I'eason  to  insist  that  if  peace  shall  he 
made,  the  stated  reasons  on  which  the  war  was  be- 
gun cannot  be  honorably  departed  from.    We  must 


give  Cuba  to  the  Cubans,  and  in  the  Philippines 
we  can  only  demand  a  tenancy,  or  a  right,  which 
shall  assure  us  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

The  proposition  before  the  country  is  plain. 
Either  we  must  make  peace  at  once,  returning  to 
our  ordinary  vocations,  looking  after  our  own 
affairs,  withdrawing  from  expenditures  that  make 
taxation  onerous,  becoming  again  the  republic 
teaching  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  we  must  go 
on  with  the  war.  If  we  accept  the  latter  alter- 
native, we  shall  doubtless,  in  the  end,  assume  the 
government  of  distant  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  islands  which  we  shall  take,  including  Cuba, 
are  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  we  shall  gov- 
ern them.  They  are  unlike  us,  and  most  of  them- 
ai'e  barbarians.  We  will  not  colonize  these  isl- 
ands, because  they  are  tropical,  and  white  men  do 
not  colonize  the  tropics.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
govern  them  without  their  consent.  In  order  to 
do  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  maintain  a  large  navy 
and  a  large  standing  army.  The  cost  of  these 
necessities  will  be  great  in  mone3%  but  greater  still 
in  their  moral  and  })olitical  effect,  for,  with  large 
military  establishments  and  distant  dependencies, 
we  must  have  a  stronger  Executive  than  we  have 
now,  and  less  meddling  from  Congress.  We  must 
then  have  an  Executive  powerful  enough  to  act  in  a 
question  of  war  and  peace  on  his  own  initiative, 
for  our  borders  will  lie  next  to  those  of  the  quar- 
relling nations  of  Europe.  And  we  must  consider, 
too,  what  consequences  w^ill  follow  in  our  doniestic 
affairs  when  we  arm  the  Executive  with  stronger 
powers  and  give  to  him  alarge  ai-my  to  maintain  and 
enforce  them.  All  these  matters  must  be  thought 
of  at  once,  for  if  we  })rolong  the  war  we  sliall  need 
to  change  our  government;  if,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
we  are  content  with  our  present  conditions,  we 
sliall  make  peace  as  soon  as  we  can  with  dignity. 

JUSTICE  AND    "IMPERIALISM." 

Zola  has  been  condemned  again,  and  sentenced. 
It  appears  that  he  has  run  away  rather  than  un- 
dergo his  sentence.  He  has  appealed  to  Philip 
sober,  to  posterity,  to  what  you  will.  Only  he  has 
admitted  by  evasion  that  France  is  in  the  mean 
while  too  hot  to  hold  a  courageous  writer  who  lias 
shown  a  disposition  to  tell  the  truth  about  a  case 
pending  in  the  French  courts. 

The  American  who  concludes  that  the  French 
courts  are  deliberately  doing  injustice  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it  would  conclude  rashly.  French  magis- 
trates "average  up "  very  faii'ly  with  x\merican 
magistrates.  There  is  no  more  popular  desire  in 
France  than  there  is  in  America  to  do  injustice, 
even  upon  a  Jew,  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  And 
yet  here  is  the  case:  A  court  martial  has  con- 
demned to  a  punishment  which  is  almost  capital, 
and  which  to  some  temperaments  would  be  more 
than  capital,  for  an  offence  which  at  the  most  is 
technical.  Dreyfus  did  not  mean  to  betray  his 
country  for  hire,  and  nobody  any  longer  really 
maintains  that  he  did.  And  yet,  in  order  to  pi-o- 
cure  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  is  otherwise 
than  technically  innocent,  the  Minister  of  War 
comes  into  court  to  read  into  a  memorandum  a 
name  that  is  not  there,  the  high  generals  of  the 
army  come  into  a  civil  court  to  tell  the  jury  what 
verdict  it  ought  to  find.  The  judges  of  the  civil 
courts  not  only  permitted  but  eagerly  promoted 
this  scandalous  attem})t  to  prostitute  their  courts 
from  instruments  of  justice  to  instruments  for  the 
promotion  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  public  criticism  upon  the  procedures 
of  the  army. 

It  is  very  surprising,  very  pathetic.  There  must 
be  a  cogent  reason  for  it.  This  i-eason  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  military  situation  of  France.  To  tell 
the  truth  about  Dreyfus,  or  do  justice  in  his  case, 
it  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  over,  would  be  to 
"  compromise  the  national  defence."  Specifically, 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  to  imperil  the  Russian 
alliance.  The  Russian  alliance,  in  the  view  not 
only  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  but  of  the  judges 
of  the  tribunals,  is  more  important  than  the  doing 
of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

We  do  not,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  dis- 
closures we  cannot,  know  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  tliis  view,  how  much  the  Russian  alliance 
would  be  imperilled  by  the  publication  of  the  ti'uth 
about  Dreyfus,  and  by  the  permission  to  Zola  to 
justify  himself,  if  he  can  justify  himself,  by  the 
l)roduction  of  all  relevant  and  competent  evidence. 
But  we  are  boinid  to  take  notice  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  the  French  generals  and  the  French 
judges  are  placed.  If  our  own  country  were  as- 
sailed by  powerful  enemies,  and  had  but  one  friend 
in  the  world,  we  should  all  feel  that  the  support  of 
that  friend  was  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  great 
sacrifices  and  of  great  losses,  possibly  even  at  the 
cost  of  doing  grievous  injustice  to  individuals,  pos- 


sibly at  the  loss,  if  we  were  generals  or  judges,  of 
our  own  self-respect. 

All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  conflict  is  a  thanksgiving  that  we  are  not 
subjected  to  such  a  temptation,  and  a  prayer  that 
we  may  be  relieved  from  it.  And  yet  is  there  not 
a  party—and  a  very  noisy  and  insistent  party — 
which  is  bent  upon  taking  us— a  nation  which  has 
never  known  temptations  of  this  kind — into  the 
midst  of  them  ?  France  knows  now,  better  than  we 
know,  the  seriousness  of  Jefferson's  awful  warn- 
ing about  "  entangling  alliances,"  but  perhaps  not 
better  than  we  are  doomed  to  know  it.  France  is 
a  militant  nation  by  the  very  necessity  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  is  true,  as  Bismarck  said  long  ago, 
that  she  might  disarm,  and  that  Europe  might  dis- 
arm, if  she  would  explicitly  renounce  the  project  of 
reconquering  the  province  which  Germany  con- 
quered from  her  a,  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago.  But 
it  is  true  also,  as  Bismarck  also  said,  that  such  a 
renunciation  would  be  fatal  to  any  French  min- 
istry, or  to  any  individual  French  politician,  who 
should  venture  upon  making  it.  And  so  it  is  a 
national  necessity  that  France  should  mi^intain  a 
standing  army  of  550,000  men  in  time  of  peace; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  national  necessity  also  that  the 
representatives  of  this  huge  force  should  be  able  to 
dictate  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  that  judges  should 
be  content  to  register  the  decrees  of  generals. 

But  the  condition  which  is  the  doom  of  France 
there  are  a  number  of  Americans  who  are  insist- 
ing that  we  should  incur,  without  any  necessity 
whatever,  and  in  mere  "  gayety  of  heart."  Without 
question,  as  soon  as  we  embark  upop  the  policy  of 
*' imperialism,"  we  shall  be  compelled  to  seek  for 
alliances.  In  isolation  we  can  protect  our  own 
coasts, but  we  cannot,  in  isolation, protect  distant  de- 
pendencies. We  shall  be  forced  to  seek  alliances; 
we  shall  be  forced  to  maintain  a  great  army.  And 
it  may  very  well  be  that  in  order  to  secure  our  al- 
liances the  chiefs  of  our  great  army  may  find  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  pervert  them- 
selves from  ministers  of  justice  to  ministers  of  in- 
justice. What  a  dreadful  choice  is  this  between 
justice  and  patriotism!  If  we  incur  it,  w^e  shall 
differ  from  France  in  that  we  have  deliberately 
brought  about  the  situation  which  ofi'eis  such  a 
choice,  while  she  has  had  the  situation  thiustupon 
her. 

DIARY   OF   THE    WAR. 

Saturday,  July  i6\— The  conditions  of  capitulation  sub- 
mitted to  our  govertuiient  in  a  despatch  from  General 
Shafler  were  the  following  :  All  forces  and  war  material 
in  the  territory  lying  east  of  a  line  from  Aserradero  to 
Sagua,  via  Paima,  are  included ;  the  United  Slates  to  trans- 
port, with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  all  Spanish  troops  in 
the  ceded  district  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Spain — the  troops 
to  embark  at  points  conveniently  near  their  present  tiarri- 
sons,  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  both  officers 
and  men  their  personal  property;  Spanish  authorities  to 
be  allowed  lo  take  the  military  archives  belonging  to  sur- 
rendered district;  volunteers  and  guerillas  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  Cuba  under  parole  during  the  present  war, 
giving  up  their  arms;  Spanish  forces  to  march  out  of  San- 
tiago with  honors  of  war,  depositing  their  arms  at  a  point 
nmtually  agieed  upon,  to  await  disposition  of  the  United 
States  government,  it  bein«;-  understood  that  the  American 
conunissioners  will  recommend  that  tiie  Spanish  soldiers 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Spain  with  their  arms. 

General  Siiafter  stated  that  the  surrender  included  about 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  "against  wliom  a  shot  has  not 
been  tired,"  and  that  the  number  of  troops  lo  be  returned 
to  Spain  was  above  twenty-four  thousand. 

The  contents  of  General  Toral's  letter,  dated  at  Santi- 
ago July  15,  and  beginnino-,  "  I  nm  now  authorized  by  \\\y 
goveriunent  to  capiiulate,"  had  already  been  made  known 
at  Washington;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  in 
order  to  show  plainly  the  important  successive  steps  in 
these  negotiations  :  First,  that  our  government  adhered 
to  its  original  demand  that  the  surrender  should  be  un- 
conditional, thus  declining  the  commissioners'  suggestion 
in  legard  to  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
and,  second,  that  the  commissioners  representing  Toral 
and  tlie  Spanish  government,  yielding  all  other  points 
for  which  they  had  stood  out,  received  the  promise  that 
S|)anish  troops  (not  volunteers  or  guerillas)  should  be  sent 
from  the  ceded  district  to  Spain  at  oiu"  expense. 

Sunday,  July  17. — General  Shafter  and  General  Toral, 
with  their  staffs  and  escorts,  met  at  a  point  between  the 
lines  of  the  Spanish  and  iVmericau  forces  at  nine  o'clock 
this  morning.  The  Spanish  commander,  with  a  brief 
statement  in  his  own  language  to  the  effect  that  Santiago 
de  Cuba — city  and  province — had  now  been  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  offered  to  give  up 
his  sword,  but  it  was  returned  to  him.  The  two  generals 
then  rode  through  the  city,  the  American  taking  formal 
])ossession,  as  he  narrates  in  a  despatch  of  this  date  to 
Adjutant-General  Corbin.  '*!  have  the  honor,"  he  says, 
"to  announce  that  the  American  flag  has  been  this  in- 
stant (12  o'clock,  noon)  hoisted  over  the  house  of  the 
civil  government  .  .  .  .  An  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple was  present,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry  presenting  arms,  and  a  band  playing  na- 
tional airs.  A  light  battery  fired  a  salute  of  twenty -one 
guns.  Perfect  order  is  being  maintained  by  the  municipal 
government.  The  distress  is  very  great,  but  there  is  little 
sickness  in  town,  and  scarcely  any  yellow  fever.  A  small 
gunboat  and  about  two  hundred  seamen  left  by  Cervera 
have  surrendered  to  me.  Obstructions  are  being  removed 
from  the  moutli  of  the  harbor.  Upon  coming  into  the  city 
I  discovered  a  perfect  entanglement  of  defences.  Fight- 
(Continued  on  page  75h-) 
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THE   "CRISTOBAL    COLON"   ON    THE    BEACH   AT    RIO    TARQUINO,  48    MILES   WEST    OF  ^      CAPTAIN    CLARK    AND    ENSIGN    HUSSEY   ARE    PLEASED   AT   A 

SANTIAGO.  WELL-PLACED    SHOT. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    CREW   WATCHING   THE    FALL    OF    A    SHOT.  CAPT.  CLARK,  LIEUT'S    NICHOLSON    AND    ACKERMAN,  ENSIGN    HUSSEY, 

ORDERLIES,  AND    PART    OF    CREW  OF    AFTER   13-INCH    TURRET. 

ON    P.OARD    THE    BATTLE-SHIP    "OREGON"   DURING    THE    CHASE    OF    THE    "CRISTOBAL    COLON,"   JULY   3. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Hoar,  Professor  Norton 
says  that  the  Senator's  recent  remarks  at  Worcester  about 
him  and  his  opinions,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
Weekly  last  week,  are  based  on  misinformation.  "You 
assail  me,"  he  wn-ites,  "  for  words  which  you  say  you  have 
seen  quoted  as  addressed  by  me  to  'the  youth  of  the  uni- 
versity' where  you  and  I  were  classmates  more  thim  filty 
years  ago.  IF  you  saw  them  thus  quoted,  you  were  led 
into  error.  No  such  words  were  addressed  by  me  to  the 
youth  of  the  university.  They  are  garbled  sentences  from 
an  account  in  a  Western  newspaper  of  an  interview  with 
me  dishonorably  obtained  and  incorrectly  reported.  I  did 
say  to  the  youth  of  the  university  that  this  war  with  Spain 
was  'inglorious';  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
which,  as  a  nation,we  professed  to  seek  by  its  means  it  wms 
*  needless'  and,  consequently,'  criminal.'  "  To  which  Sen- 
ator Hoar  replies,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Norton,  that 
the  opinions  in  question,  whether  literally  reported  or  not, 
"are  in  general  accord,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  senti- 
ments I  am  constantly  in  the  habit  of  hearing  of  as  com- 
ing from  you,  both  in  public  utterance  and  private  speech, 
and  of  the  style  with  which  I  used  to  be  not  unfamiliar 
when  I  occasionally  met  you."  He  adds:  "All  lovers  of 
Harvard  and  all  lovers  of  the  country  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  your  relations  to  the  university  made  your  influ- 
ence bad  for  the  college  and  bad  for  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  high  time  that  somebody  should  say  what  I 
have  said." 

What  Senator  Hoar  said  of  Professor  Norton  will  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  good.  W^hen  the  Senator  says  that  ''all 
lovers  of  Harvard  and  all  lovers  of  the  country  "  have  long 
felt  that  Dr.  Norton  s  influence  on  youtli  was  injurious, 
he  goes  too  far.  But  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  lovers 
of  Harvard  and  of  the  country  have  thought  that  certain 
elements  in  Dr.  Norton's  influence  were  so  deleterious  as 
to  more  than  counterbalance  the  value  of  that  influence 
in  other  respects.  It  is  an  influence  that  has  been  potent 
for  a  generation  with  many  of  the  cleverest  men  who  have 
passed  through  Harvard  college.  It  has  been  strong  in 
kindness,  in  taste,  and  in  most  of  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  defect  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  distrusted 
it  has  been  that  it  has  seemed  to  them  to  face  backwards; 
to  be  a  quencher  of  enthusiasm,  an  influence  wiiich  dis- 
posed young  men  to  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  a 
world  wiiich,on  the  whole,  is  unworthy,  wdiich  saw^  its  best 
days  in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  has  had  ups  and 
downs  ever  since,  with  downward  tendencies  ominously 
noticeable  at  present.  Ordinarily  wdien  w^e  say  a  man  is 
"  not  of  this  worhl,"  we  mean  that  s|)iiitual  interests  en- 
gross him  overmuch;  but  if  we  should  apply  that  phrase 
to  Professor  Norton  we  would  probai)ly  mean  that  his 
world  was  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  aestheticism.  We 
trace  back  our  hopes  for  our  civilization  to  a  manger  in 
Bethlehem,  but  Professor  Norton's  civilization  has  always 
seemed  to  look  back  regretfully,  and  rather  hopelessly,  to 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  Perhaps  these  theories 
do  him  injustice,  but  whether  just  or  not  they  exist. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Hoar  Dr.  Norton  says,  reproach- 
fully: "You  have  seen  fit,  disregarding  our  almost  life- 
long relations  of  friendliness,  to  make  a  public  attack  on 
me  of  verbal  severit.y."  The  implied  reproach  does  not 
seem  to  be  warranted.  If  Senator  Hoar  felt  that  tlie 
opinions  imputed  to  Dr.  Norton  were  doing  harm  and 
should  be  controverted,  considerations  of  personal  friend- 
liness should  not  have  excused  him  from  assailing  them. 
His  age  and  his  position  made  him  a  particularly  fit  per- 
son to  say  what  he  has  said.  Perhaps  in  manner  he  has 
shown  some  excess  of  zeal,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  ma- 
lignity either  in  his  speech  or  in  his  letter,  and  in  both  he 
made  himself  clearly  understood. 

The  average  American,  though  he  believes  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  war  with  Spain,  has  no  wish  at  all  to  hu- 
miliate Spain  or  do  her  any  avoidable  injury.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  sorrow  to  him  that  in  fighting  Spaniards  w^e  have  to 
hurt  them.  He  believes  that  there  are  multitudes  of  good 
Spaniards  wiio  hate  this  war  far  mote  than  we  do,  and 
stiffer  from  it  immeasinably  more  than  we  can  suffer. 
He  (loesn't  want  them  to  suffer  any  pang  that  can  be 
avoided,  and  accordingly  he  reads  with  satisfaction  of  all 
the  incidents  of  war  in  which  humanity  and  the  touches 
of  nature  that  make  the  whole  world  kin  show^  out  against 
the  background  of  hard  knocks  and  distress.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Manila,  dated  "United  States  Ship  Concord, ^ 
May  4,"  which  shows  how  strongly  this  sentiment  of 
common  human  kindness,  of  which  most  of  us  are  con- 
scious, is  felt  hy  our  brethren  who  are  doing  the  actual 
work  of  this  war: 

To-dny  I  had  a  most  <^ratefiil  tasli  in  ministerinj;  to  tlie  comfort  of 
tlie  enemy.  Two  Spanisti  Hurgeons  came  on  l)oard  of  u»  early  ttiis 
morning  in  a  little  dngonf,  and  aisked  to  be  permitted  to  see  tlie  Com- 
mander-in-Ctiief  abont  the  terrible  condition  of  affairs  at  Canacao, 
where  the  wounded  are.  They  feared  an  uprising  among  the  natives, 
who  are  largely  insurgents  and  hate  the  Spaniards.  They  had  only 
three  days'  provisions,  and  were  suffering  terribly.  We  did  all  we 
could  for  the  poor  fellows,  who,  indeed,  looked  the  ])ictures  of  woe. 
Their  uniforms  were  soiled  and  torn,  and  I  took  one  of  them  into  my 
room  and  let  him  have  a  good  wash  ;  tie  also  exchanged  his  shirt  and 
blood-bespattered  trousers  for  clean  oi^es.  As  the  poor  man  glanced 
at  my  bureau  and  saw  there  the  pictures  of  my  wife  and  t)oys,  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.  "1  also  have  a  wife  and  two  sons  in  Malaga,"  he 
said,  taking  from  ins  pocket  a  much-worn  envelope,  and  showing  me 
a  l)oyish  scrawl  at  the  end  of  a  letter  written  in  a  delicate  tiand.  The 
closing  lines  were  :  "  Come  home  soon,  dear  papa.  Your  son,  Juan." 
The  poor  man  was  almost  overcome,  and  seemed  helpless  about 
Spain's  prospects.  He  spoke  of  her  misfortunes  with  deep  feeling, 
attril)uting  them  to  bigotry  and  ignor.mce.  We  made  both  surgeons 
comfortable  in  every  waj',  and  as  they  sat  down  to  a  good  meal  in  the 
ward-room,  one  of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a  crust  of  bread,  saying 
he  no  longer  needed  that  provision.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  on 
the  CasHUa,  the  other  on  the  Ida  de  Cuba,  which  latter  made  such  a 
gallant  resistance  during  the  battle,  exciting  uiiiversal  admiration.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  stood 
in.  When  the  Spaniards  went  on  shore  to  the  hospitfils,  where  our 
sailors  are  on  guard,  our  suruoon  accompanied  them.  Everything  will 
be  done  for  their  aid  and  protection  which  humanity  can  dictate. 

The   feeling  shown    by  tliis   naval  officer  who  fought 
with  Dewey  is  in  interesting  contrast  to  that  noticed  in  a 


recent  issue  of  an  over-zealous  newspaper  (the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Ghronicle),  which  remarked  with  some  anx- 
iety on  a  tendenc3^to  coddle  Spanish  prisoners  of  w^ar — a 
tendency  which  it  traced  to  the  same  weak-minded  senli- 
mentalism  that  induces  some  persons  to  send  flowers  to 
murderers  under  sentence  of  death. 

Sympathy  for  our  side  in  our  w^ar  with  Spain  comes 
from  two  sources,  wdiich  the  reader  of  history  will  find 
particularly  interesting.  A  Pliiladelphia  newspaper, 
which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  (editor  of  the 
abridged  edition  of  Motley's  DutcJt  Republic),  prints  a  let- 
ter from  a  correspondent  in  Kolterdam,  avIio  says  that, 
while  most  of  Continental  Europe  is  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize with  Spain,  Holland  stands  out  for  the  Cubans.  It 
is  apparent,  from  the  leanings  of  the  Dutch  newspapers, 
that  Holland  has  not  yet  forgotten  Alva. 

An  analogous  report  comes  from  Jerusalem  in  the  form 
of  a  copy  of  a  prayer  offered  at  Jerusalem  on  June  17,  at 
a  service  in  behalf  of  the  American  arms,  held  before  a 
large  congregation  of  Jews  in  the  largest  synagogue  in 
the  city.  "  Let  Thy  face  shine,  O  God,"  runs  this  i)rayer, 
"on  the  50ung  men  and  their  leaders  wiio  risk  their  lives 
for  a  just  cause  to  save  the  oppressed  from  their  op- 
pressors. But  on  their  adversaries  show^  Thy  might. 
Avenge  the  blood  of  Thy  servants  that  has  been  shed  by 
a  cruel  nation,  and  crush  Thine  enemies  for  aye." 

Several  interesting  changes  are  announced  in  the  w^orld 
of  periodical  literature.  The  Critic,  after  prevailing  as  a 
weekly  for  eighteen  years,  is  to  assume  the  shape  and  di- 
mensions of  a  magazine,  and  to  be  issued  monthly.  The 
Chap-Book  of  (.hicago  has  been  bought  by  the  Dial  of  the 
same  town  and  ceases  to  exist,  except  so  far  as  its  pres- 
ence may  be  detected  in  the  DiaVs  inner  consciousness. 
Tlie  Chap-Book  ^vas  started  in  May,  1894,  in  Cambridge, 
by  two  Harvard  undergraduates,  and  has  been  issued 
semi-monthly.  One  hundred  numbers  of  it  in  all  were 
published,  and  there  were  few  dull  ones,  if  any,  in  the 
lot.  When  a  periodical  sells  out  and  disappears,  the  in- 
ference is  that  it  didn't  pay.  In  the  Chap-B(H>k-s  case  a 
good  many  mourners  will  be  ready  to  say,  "We  could 
have  better  spared  some  better-paying  paper." 

The  Independent  assumes  magazine  form  (like  the  Out- 
look), but  continues  to  be  a  weekly.  It  seems  good  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  whether  the  goods  concerned  are  periodicals 
or  millinerv.  and  the  magazine  form  is  just  now  very 
much  the  fashion  among  the  unillustrated  weeklies. 

A  comment  in  the  Weekly  of  July  16  about  a  recent 
disturbance  at  West  Point  which  led  to  the  third  class  be- 
ing put  under  arrest  gave  an  impression  which  seems  to 
have  been  unjust.  It  is  true  that  the  third  class  did 
"holler"  for  Colonel  Mills,  the  late  commandant,  now 
or  recently  at  Santiago,  but  the  cause  of  their  demonstra- 
tion was  not  a  pressure  of  martial  enthusiasm,  but  dissat- 
isfaction over  sundry  innovations  in  the  routine  of  their 
summer  w^ork  w-hich  Colonel  Mills's  successor  has  intro- 
duced. The  present  commandant  has  made  changes  in 
tactical  instruction,  and  has  introduced  practical  field 
marches  in  full  field  equipment,  reconnoissance,  outpost 
duty,  and  advance-guards,  in  force  with  all  arms,  which 
has  made  the  experiences  of  the  present  third  class  some- 
what more  laborious  than  those  of  their  predecessors. 
Coming  in  from  a  stiff  practice  march  on  a  warm  morn- 
ing the  third  class  did  indicate  in  a  noisy  and  unauthor- 
ized manner  their  preference  for  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  That  was  insubordination,  and  was  "  mildly  dis- 
ciplined by  the  regular  punishment  prescribed  for  such 
an  offence."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  practical  field- 
work  which  the  pi-esent  commandant.  Colonel  Hein,  has 
substituted  for  some  of  the  drills  on  the  plain  is  stated  to 
be  in  line  with  advanced  modern  military  methods  in  use 
in  Europe,  and  is  highly  commended  by  competent  au- 
thorities. "The  work,"  writes  an  informant  of  the 
Weekly,  "  is  novel  and  arduous,  but,  I  believe,  is  thor- 
oughly endorsed  and  appreciated  by  the  cadets  them- 
selves." 

Contrite  acknowledgment  is  ir.n  '6  of  a  slip  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Weekly  for  July  l>.  which  located  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Mississippi  inste.ul  of  in  Alabama. 
It  is  in  Russell  County,  Alabama,  twelve  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  which,  as 
lately  noted,  sent  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its 
graduating  class  to  the  war,  has  been  looking  up  its  war 
record,  and  finds  that  nine  of  its  graduates  are  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  navy  and  forty-six  in  the  army — 
in  all  fifty -five,  besides  a  good  many  non-commissioned 
officers.  At  least  four  officers  who  w^ere  graduates  of 
this  university  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  fights  about 
Santiago.  Two  of  them.  Lieutenants  McCorkle  and  Ber- 
nard, w^ere  killed,  and  one  w^as  wounded.  The  university 
also  had  three  men  in  the  battle  of  Manila — Lieutenant 
Nelson  and  Assistant-Engineer  Delaney  of  the  Olympia, 
and  Lieutenant  Jo3'nes  of  the  McCalloch. 

The  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Leader-Gazette  communicates  to 
the  Weekly  its  approval  of  the  proposal  to  take  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Madrid  in  ])art  payment  of 
a  war  indemnity  from  Spain.  The  Leader- Gazette  says, 
"  The  people  of  Spain  prize  this  collection  most  highly, 
and  would  keenly  feel  its  loss,  so  that  this  demand 
would  be  an  exceedingly  proper  form  of  punishment  for 
thenu" 

But  are  the  American  people  especially  bent  on  devis- 
ing proper  punishments  for  the  ]>eo]>]e  of  Spain?  A  de- 
spatch from  Santiago,  published  in  the;  New  York  M^r/^i^ 
of  July  20,  represents  (jreneral  Shafter  as  saying  to  a  Cu- 
ban emissary,  who  incpiired  if  Santiago  w^as  to  remain 
"  iti  the  hands  of  our  enemies":  "The  Spaniards  are  not 
our  enemies.  We  are  fighting  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  but 
have  no  desire  to  despoil  her  citizens."  It  seems  likely 
that  our  Chillicothe  neighl)or  will  find  this  sentiment  pret- 
ty prevalent  among  the  Americans.  W^e  do  not  look  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  our  enemies  in  the  sense  of  wanting  to 
punish  them  any  more  than  we  can  iielp,  and  w^e  certain- 
ly do  not  want  to  despoil  the  citizens  of  Spain.  There 
seems  no  probability  that  the  expediency  of  looting  the 
Royal  Galler}^  at  Madrid  will  be  seriously  considered  in 
this  country.  The  statement,  presumably  true,  that  many 
of  the  pictures  in  it  were  spoils  of  former  wars  does  not 


signify,  for  they  w^ere  not  stolen  from  us.  The  Spaniards 
of  this  generation  seem  to  Iiave  liie  sins,  political  and  so- 
cial, of  at  least  ten  generations  to  answer  for.  They  have 
enough  on  their  hands  without  having  special  punishments 
invented  for  them. 

A  Michigan  reader  of  the  Weekly  is  apprehensive  that 
"  we  who  have  done  so  well  in  the  great  things  of  this  war 
are  about  to  make  a  trifling  and  humiliating  mistake  "  in 
our  treatment  of  Admiral  Cervera.  He  fears  w^e  will  dine 
the  admiral  too  much  and  throw  him  too  many  bouquets, 
and  lionize  him  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  our  national  self- 
respect. 

It  seems  likely  that  our  Michigan  friend  will  find  his 
fears  without  a  basis.  The  admiral  and  all  the  Spanish 
officers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  are  practically  in  mourn- 
ing. Their  country  is  in  straits,  and  they  would  be  in  no 
humor  to  be  "  feted  "  even  if  such  a  thing  were  proposed. 
They  are  likely  to  receive  the  treatment  they  would  natu- 
rally prefer,  in  being  well  cared  for,  courteously  used,  and 
protected  in  retirement  in  some  quiet  place.  As  pris- 
oners of  war  they  would  seem  to  be  very  well  off  at  An- 
napolis. 

It  is  related — the  present  version  of  the  story  is  taken 
from  a  London  newspaper  —  that  when  Alfonso  XH., 
the  late  King  of  Spain,  lay  dying,  he  w^as  heard  to  mut- 
ter several  times:  "What  a  conflict!  My  God,  what  a 
conflict!"  He  was  not  suffering  greatly  at  the  time,  and 
some  one  asked  him  what  he  meant.  The  story  goes  that 
he  said,  "  I  see  a  conflict  in  the  future." 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  verify  so  interesting  a  story 
if  it  is  true,  but  what  the  dying  King  saw^ — if  he  did  see 
it — w\as  no  more  than  w%as  foreseen  by  some  Spanish 
statesmen  in  full  possession  of  health  and  all  their  facul- 
ties. 

The  government  of  Spain  w^as  w^arned  many  years 
ago,  by  faithful  and  distinguished  servants  of  its  own, 
that  it  could  not  hope  to  hold  its  colonies.  A  para- 
graph recently  current  in  the  new^spapers,  though 
not  at  this  moment  available,  told  circumstantially 
of  one  distinguished  Spaniard,  afterw-ards  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  Cuba,  who  entreated  the  liome  government  to 
prepare  for  the  amicable  separation  of  the  colonies, 
and  if  not,  at  least  to  strengthen  their  defences.  But 
the  Spanish  government  did  neither.  Governments  that 
cannot  see,  as  a  rule  cannot  hear  either;  nor  has  there 
been  any  recent  Spanish  government  which,  if  it  could 
have  seen  and  heard  and  anticipated  all  that  was  coming, 
w\as  strong  enough  to  take  such  action  as  would  have 
proved  efficacious.  Sagasta's  predicament  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  like  Cervera's.  He  has  the  choice  of  being 
blown  up  in  a  harbor  or  of  making  a  fight  for  it  outside 
and  being  driven  ashore.  Keeping  up  the  w\ar  in  Cuba  is 
Spain's  way  of  applying  an  external  blister  to  reduce  in- 
ternal inflammation.  The  blistering  process  must  go  on 
until  more  of  the  fever  leaves  the  patient. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  thinks  that 
more  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  flag  which 
now  flies  from  the  staff  on  the  cupola  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  has  arranged  for  a  competition  of  designs  for  a  bronze 
base  for  a  standard  similar  to  those  in  the  piazza  of  St. 
Marks  in  Venice.  It  offers  prizes  of  $400,  |200,  and  $100 
for  the  best  three  works  submitted,  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  society.  The  designs  and  models  must 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  (215  West  Fifly- 
seventh  Street)  on  or  before  October  15,  1898.  The  cost 
of  the  standard  must  not  exceed  $3000. 

The  society's  enterprise  is  partictdarly  opportune.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  New  York  seemed 
more  likely  to  value  and  appreciate  a  good  base  for  a  flag- 
staff than  at  present.  There  is  no  n^oney  actually  in  sight 
to  make  the  base  even  wiien  the  design  has  been  accepted, 
but  the  society  believes  that  if  the  design  has  merit 
enough,  either  the  city  or  some  munificent  citizen  will 
furnish  the  funds  to  realize  it  in  bronze. 

Rear- Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  who  died  in  Washington 
on  July  12,  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  find  out 
very  early  in  life  what  they  want  to  do  and  spend  all 
their  days  in  doing  it.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1820,  and 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  determined,  in  spite  of 
parental  discouragement,  to  be  a  midshipman.  An  ap- 
pointment was  gotten  for  him  in  1836,  and  after  three 
months  of  study  he  was  kept  at  sea  nearly  all  the  time 
for  five  years.  In  1842,  after  examination,  he  became  a 
passed  midshipman,  and  in  1849  got  his  commission  as 
lieutenant.  In  1861,  after  a  long  period  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sea  duty,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  rendez- 
vous at  Baltimore,  but  applied  at  once  for  active  duty. 
In  the  civil  war,  in  command  of  the  Sebago,  he  served  at 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and  under  Admiral  Du  Pont  in 
operations  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
FloridfL  In  command  of  the  Monitor  Patapsco  he  took 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Charleston  in  April, 
1863.  As  commander  of  the  Mohican  he  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

After  the  war  President  Grant  appointed  him  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the 
management  of  the  surveys  for  a  canal  through  Central 
America.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  that  project,  and 
w^as  a  member  of  the  board  which,  after  four  years'  study 
of  the  canal  problem,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  Nicara^uan  route. 

In  December,  1877,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Rear-Ad- 
miral,  and  six  months  later,  at  his  own  request,  was  re- 
tired. He  invented  the  life-raft  used  on  American  ships, 
and  designed  the  ram  Katahdin,  the  sluggishness  of  which 
he  was  w^mt  to  attribute  to  changes  in  her  lines  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible. 

He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  General  Grant, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  on  some  occasion  when 
both  were  young  men. 

The  intention  of  the  Common  Council  of  New^  York  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  public  use  of  unseemly  language  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  is  highly  creditable,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  measures  taken  may  prove  effective.  The 
law  already  x>rovides  against  bad  language,  but  its  re- 
quirements have  been  so  conspicuously  neglected  that  a 
revival  of  its  force  was  necessary. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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It  is  ]on<^  since  tlie  Fourth  of  July  engaged  as  much  at- 
tention throughout  the  Uniied  Kingdom  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  week.  Wliile  serious  Englishmen  were 
threshing  out  the  subject  at  thousands  of  solemn  dinner 
tables,  Colonel  Hay's  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society,  in  proposing  the  toast  "The  Day  we  Cele- 
brate," was  an  utterance  of  unusual  distinction  even  for 
the  American  ambassador.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July  have  crippled  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  language.  Nothing  new  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  of 
iha  great  nation  Uiat  to-day  fills  the  thoughts  of  white 
men  from  Vladivostok  to  Cape  Clear.  Europe  suffers 
from  nn  obsession  of  the  United  Stales.  When,  therefore, 
Colonel  Hay  struck  a  deeper  note  than  usual,  every  one 
present  at  the  Fourth  of  July  banquet  was  touched  with 
genuine  emotion.  I  question  if  there  was  a  cynic  in  the 
room,  although  cynics  are  plentiful  at  the  height  of  the 
London  season.  Less  given  to  speech-making  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  the  American  ambassador  manages 
to  fill  the  eye  and  to  touch  the  imagination  of  our  people 
with  a  dignity  and  reserve  force  highly  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Every  one  agreed  that 
his  speech  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  reached  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  best  contemporary  oratory.  Colonel  Hay  was  not 
merely  eloquent.  As  spokesmtm  for  a  victorious  nation 
of  seventy  millions  of  people,  he  made  our  hearts  burn 
within  us.     His  speech  will  not  be  forgotten. 

On  July  5  an  enormous  Anglo-American  garden  party 
was  given  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Cook  at  Richmond. 
The  news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  murderers  of  Rodriguez  was  then  known  to 
every  one.  Members  of  Parliament  and  men  of  light  and 
leading,  with  their  families,  intermingled  with  a  great 
company  of  American  citizens.  I  observed  two  Scotch 
members  of  Parliament,  ordinarily  very  reserved  men  and 
totally  unused  to  making  advances  to  "perfect  strangers," 
shyly  introducing  themselves  to  a  group  of  American 
guests  from  St.  Louis,  and  establishing,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moments,  a  cordial  Anglo-American  alliance.  I  men- 
tion the  incident  as  a  sign  of  public  opinion.  It  would 
not  have  happened  a  year  ago, 

Some  of  the  London  clubs  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
b}^  taking  steps  to  alter  their  statutes,  which  provide,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  that  only  British  subjects  are  eligible 
for  membership.  This  step  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  American  friendship  is  w^elcomed  by  con- 
servative Britons.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  good  feeling 
w!is  merely  evoked  by  recent  American  successes.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  writing  from 
Washington,  gives  a  wise  word  of  warning  to  Enulishmen. 
He  tells  us  that  the  American  people  believe  that  the 
British  people  are  eagerly  seeking  an  alliance  with  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fa- 
mous speech  at  Birmingham  w^as  open  to  criticism,  not 
only  by  his  political  opponents,  it  was  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  was  to  give  foreign  nations  the 
impression  that  England  was  touting  for  an  alliance. 
England  is  not  suing  for  the  protection  of  any  one,  not 
even  for  that  of  her  own  kith  and  kin.  No  one  can  lay 
down  with  dogmatic  certainty  exactly  how  far  public 
opinion  really  goes,  but  so  far  as  I  can  interpret  the  mind 
of  England  at  this  moment  it  is  that  she  holds  that  a  blow 
struck  at  America,  or  any  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure, 
should  be  resisted  by  England  precisely  as  though  it  were 
struck  at  herself.  Beyond  that  point  public  opinion  does 
not  pass — at  least  to-day.  The  Fourth  of  Jul}^  dinner  in 
London  on  Monday  night  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
celebration  of  Anglo-American  amity  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  country.  There  is  an  absurd  rumor  from 
Windsor  that  George  HI.  turned  in  his  grave  on  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  disintegration  of  the  empire — for  W' hich 
his  dull  Teutonic  obstinacy  was  mainly  responsible— being 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  British  bishops  and  British 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Loid  Dufferin 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  have  both  held  the  greatest 
offices  under  the  crown,  and  they  belong  to  opposite  sides 
of  politics.  When  Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Ripon  inter- 
change compliments  with  the  American  ambassador  in 
mutuid  consciousness  of  the  functions  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  the  project  of  a  steady  understanding  between  the 
two  nations  stands  on  a  firm  foundation.  To  push  the 
friendship  into  premature  partnershi[)  would  end  it. 
Solid  amity  engendered  by  mutual  interests  and  cemented 
by  common  dangers,  rather  tluui  the  fleeting  bliss  of  an 
international  honey-moon  of  the  Franco-Russian  type,  is 
the  goal  at  which  wise  men  on  this  side  of  the  x\tlantic 
are  consciously  aiming. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Portsmouth  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  some  of  our  naval 
and  military  authorities  on  the  subject  of  recent  achieve- 
ments of  American  arms.  Lieutenant  Hobson's  feat  is 
naturally  that  which  most  strikes  the  imagination  of  naval 
men.  Surprise  was  expressed  that  the  operation  of  coun- 
termining was  not  resorted  to  at  Santiago.  On  bojird  the 
series  of  vessels  known  as  the  Vernon  (tlu^  torpedo  estab- 
lishment at  Portsmouth)  a  working  model  is  showMi  of 
an  apparatus  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for 
which  the  Merrirnac  wn^  sunk  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  and 
his  gallant  companions.  This  apparatus  ensdoles  a  vessel, 
without  a  soul  on  board,  to  be  controlled  from  the  flag- 
ship. Her  engines  are  started  and  stopped  by  electricity. 
Her  steering-gear  is  operated  by  the  same  means;  and  at 
a  given  point,  within  a  radius  of  about  two  and  a  half 
miles,  the  engines  are  stopped  and  the  ship  herself  sunk 
by  touching  a  key  on  board  the  flag-ship,  which  explodes 
a  cliarge  of  guncotton.  Naval  men  at  Portsmouth  are 
curious  to  know  whether  the  American  navy  is  provided 
with  this  device. 

The  admiration  and  interest  manifested  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  are  indescribable.  Our 
naval  oflicers  look  upon  it  as  a  splendid  achi(;vement,  re- 
flecting inexpressible  credit  on  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  The  practical  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  Spanish  fire  by  Admiial  Sampson's  fleet  is 
considered  as  eloquent  testimony  to  tlie  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  American  ships.     It  is  believed  that  the 


vogue  of  the  battle  ship  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  battle  off  Santiago,  and  that  naval  prob- 
lems left  unsettled  by  the  engagement  at  Yalu  will  now 
be  elucidated.  The  fine  gunnery  traditional  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy  has  been  maintained,  and  to  perfect  training  in 
fire  discipline  is  the  victory  largely  due.  Such  is  the 
crushing  disparity  between  the  naval  capacity  of  the  two 
nations  that  it  is  believed  that  if  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  manned  and  fought  by  American  officers  and  crews, 
and  Admiral  Sampson's  squadron  led  by  Admiral  Cervera 
and  his  officers  and  men,  the  loss  of  life  on  the  American 
side  might  perhaps  have  been  greater,  but  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  If  proof  were  needed,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  gallant  action  of  the  GloKcesfer,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Wainwright.  Wainwright's  fail- 
ure to  observe  his  admiral's  signal  is  Nelson ic.  The 
opinion  of  the  professional  experts  coincides  with  that  of 
liard- worked  lieutenants  of  the  Channel  squadron.  It  is 
that  the  American  navy,  both  as  regards  personnel  and 
materiel,  is  now  as  near  perfection  as  skill,. courage,  prac- 
tice, and  discipline  can  attain,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  this 
result  is  ascribed  partially  to  the  freedom  from  political 
interference  enjoyed  bylhe  fleets  of  the  United  States. 
These  view^s,  which  are  general,  were  not  expressed  for 
publication,  and  therefore  possess  such  value  as  attaches 
to  unpremeditated  and  sincere  appreciation.  German 
comment  on  Commodore  Schley's  victory  is  acidulous, 
but  since  the  achievements  of  the  German  navy  are  still 
on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  the  acerbity  of  Teuton  observa- 
tions may  be  borne  by  Americans  with  equanimity. 
The  German  Emperor  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  trust- 
ed with  battle-ships.  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  contracted  a  taste  for  colonies.  The 
Germans  will  have  a  bitter  awakening  when  they  learn 
that  their  colonial  aspirations  will  lead  to  nothing  so  long 
as  the  pickelhaube  system  of  administration  is  adopted, 
The  German  navy  is  a  danger-point. 

While  touching  on  naval  matters  I  may  mention  that  the 
British  Admiralty  has  given  an  order  for  two  torpedo-boat- 
destroyers  the  specification  of  which  provides  for  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  knots  an  hour.  The  "catchers  "in  question 
are  to  be  engined  by  a  rotary  motor  on  the  turbine  prin- 
ciple invented  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Algernon  Parsons, 
a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Ross,  whose  name  will  always  be 
identified  with  the  great  telescope  which  he  erected  at 
his  Irish  residence.  Birr  Castle,  in  King's  County.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  ship  Brooklyn  will 
remember  how,  at  the  naval  review  at  Spithead  in  1897, 
the  Turhinia,  a  little  launch  of  about  forty  tons,  engined 
on  the  rotary  system,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
fleet  by  the  phenomenal  pace  at  which  she  dashed  up  and 
down  the  line  between  the  British  battle-ships  and  the 
foreign  men-o'-war — among  which  was  the  unlucky  Yiz- 
caya.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  inventor,  the 
principle  is  not  only  applicable,  but  can  be  utilized  with 
greater  facility,  in  the  case  of  large  ships  than  in  that  of 
small. 

With  regard  to  the  military  side  of  the  campaign,  sym- 
pathy is  felt  with  General  Shafter  for  apparently  being 
subject  to  constant  cable  instructions  from  Washington. 
The  lesson  of  England's  wars,  great  and  small,  has  borne 
in  upon  our  rulers  the  necessity  for  choosing  as  command- 
er the  best  man  available,  supplying  him  with  what  he 
wants  in  the  way  of  materials  and  men,  giving  him  a  free 
hand,  and  then  holding  him  strictly  responsible  for  the 
results.  The  extraordinary  diflficultyof  General  Shafter's 
task  is  fully  appreciated  on  this  side,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  troops  landed  on  a  tropical  shore  in  the 
worst  season,  after  being  cooped  up  on  board  ship,  is  the 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  dauntless  courage,  physical 
stamina,  and  soldierly  instincts  that  the  world  has  seen 
for  along  time  past.  The  march  from  Baiquiri  to  Santi- 
ago recalls  some  of  the  conditions  of  Havelock's  march  to 
Lucknow,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ditficulties 
in  General  Shafter's  path  were  even  greater  than  those  of 
Havelock. 

The  epoch-making  exploit  of  Commodore  Schley  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  the  feat  accomi3lish- 
ed  by  General  Shafter's  force.  Militaiy  criticism  agrees 
that  the  advance  on  Santiago  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
hazardous  to  the  point  of  rashness,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  magnificent  material  under  his  command  wv)uld  have 
brought  General  Shafter  through.  The  Rough  Riders' 
combat  in  the  jungle  against  unseen  foes,  and  their  final 
success,  are  ranked  among  the  finest  things  recorded  in 
military  history.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  changed  tone 
of  the  Gerinan  newspai)ers,  obviously  inspired  by  com- 
pulsory recognition  of  the  fact  that  America  is  as  great  in 
war  as  in  peace. 

Much  speculation  has  been  aroused  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  Admiralty  that  the  naval  manauivres 
which  have  })een  luid  annually  during  the  past  eleven 
years  will  not  take  place.  The  reas'on  given  by  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  decrease  the  stock  of  steam-coal  held  in  reserve, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  or  lockout  in 
South  Wales  might  possibly  spread  to  the  non-associated 
collieries  from  which  the  royal  navy  has  latterly  been  main- 
ly supplied.  To  countermand  the  manoeuvres  owing  to 
want  of  coal  seemed  to  be  so  extraordinary  a  statenient 
on  the  face  of  it  that,  although  the  excuse  was  accepted 
without  demur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  South  Wales  to  investigate  the  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  llARrKii's  Wkkkly.  If,  as  I  now  know,  want 
of  coal  was  not  tli(^  real  reason  for  annulling  the  customa- 
ry naval  mananivrcs,  then  the  true  cause  of  the  change  is 
probably  political,  and  therefore  interesting  to  readers  of 
the  Weekly. 

Coal  suitable  for  the  British  navy  has  been  produced  in 
the  Taff  Valley  for  marine  use  since  ]f^48,  and  is  unri- 
valled for  its  special  purpose,  although  Japanese  and  the 
Pocahontas  coal  of  Virginia  are  respecta.l)le  competitors. 
Its  smokeless  character,  the  small  quantity  of  ash,  and 
great  steam-pioducing  power  are  the  chief  charjicteristics 
of  this  famous  coal.  This  steam-coal  is  a  necessity  to  the 
British  navy,  but  to  get  it  to  the  surface  requires  peculiar 
skill  and  training.  Mr.  Goschen  pointedly  omitted  to 
refer  to  the  possil)ility  of  obtaining  coal  of  ecjual  quality 
from  other  collieries  in  South  Wales.     During  my  recent 


visit  to  the  coal  districts  of  South  Wales,  in  which  I  saw 
the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  miners'  committee, 
and  tlie  representatives  of  several  employers,  together 
with  impartial  persons  not  a  few,  I  found  complete  una- 
nimity in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  annul 
the  manoeuvres  so  far  as  an  adequate  supply  of  steam-coal 
is  concerned.  Supposing  40,000  tons  to  be  the  quantity 
required  in  order  to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  hold  the 
manoeuvres,  this  quantity  could  have  been  supplied  by 
three  weeks'  extra  output  from  one  colliery  not  affected 
by  the  strike.  The  normal  output  of  the  Cambrian  mine 
is  about  18,000  tons  a  week,  but  at  the  present  time  up- 
w\ards  of  4000  men  are  employed  at  the  mine,  working 
double  shift,  and  they  have  w^orked  double  shift  since  the 
middle  of  April.  The  extra  output  of  the  Cambrian  col- 
liery under  the  present  circumstances  is  about  13,000  tons 
a  week— that  is,  30,000  tons  w^eekly  in  all.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  non  -  associated  mines  coming  out  on  a 
strike.  The  contributions  of  the  men  at  work  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on  strike.  No  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  even  now  in  obtaining  the 
amount  of  coal  required  to  hold  the  naval  mancjeuvres 
without  trenching  upon  the  stock  accumulated  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  advance  of  wages  asked  for  by  the  men 
merely  means  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on 
coal.  If  the  Admiralty  bought  40,000  tons  for  the  manoeu- 
vres, the  extra  cost  to  the  country  involved  in  respect  to 
the  rise  in  wages  w^ould  be  110.000— not  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  of  nearly  $125,000,000  to  be  spent  on 
the  navy  during  the  current  year.  It  is  thus  clear  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  real  reasons  for  the  postponement 
of  the  naval  manamvres,  the  want  of  coal  is  not  one  of 
them. 

'Notwithstanding  all  the  denials  received  from  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  any  contemplated  coercion  of 
America  in  respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  naval  opinion  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
assembling  of  a  British  fleet  of  overwhelming  strength  in 
liome  waters  is  not  without  meaning.  The  view  at  Ports- 
mouth is  that  if  a  flyinj];  squadron  comprising  sixteen 
first-class  battle-ships  had  been  suddenly  collected  much 
attention  would  have  been  attracted  all  over  the  world. 
By  the  simple  process  of  annulling  the  manoeuvres  and 
uniting  the  Channel  and  Reserve  squadrons  for  practice, 
the  desired  object  was  achieved.  If  the  manoeuvres  had 
been  held,  the  various  ships  would  have  been  separated, 
and  possibly  sent  to  a  distance,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  been  available  at  a  moment's  notice— as  is  now  the 
case.  The  advertisement  of  a  great  British  fleet  of  battle- 
ships at  Copenhagen  also  has  its  good  points.  It  is  in- 
tended to  send  the  Channel  and  Reserve  squadrons  there 
during  the  Tsar's  visit  to  Denmark. 

The  loss  of  the  Bourgogne  and  the  conduct  of  a  portion 
of  the  crew  recall  to  mind  the  struggle  at  the  fire  at  the 
charity  bazar  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon  in  May  of  last  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  safety  of  many  men,  the  death  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Alen^on,  the  Comtesse  de  Mun,  and  scores 
of  other  distinguished  ladies.  The  fact  that  one  woman 
was  saved  from  the  Bourgogne  is  regarded  here  as  tolera- 
ble evidence  that  passengers,  at  all  events,  are  safer  on 
board  ships  manned  by  English-speaking  crews.  The 
demoralization  of  France  is  show^n  by  the  ignoble  strug- 
gle for  life.  The  officers  of  the  ship,  including  Captain 
Deloncle,  seem  to  have  preserved  their  reputation;  at  all 
events,  they  went  down  with  the  ship.  But  the  fatal  ab- 
sence of  self-control  in  time  of  stress  and  peril,  and  of  the 
discipline  which  preserved  the  Rough  Riders  in  their 
march  through  the  Cuban  jungle, is  at  the  root  of  the  de- 
cadence of  France,  and  is  the  condemnation  of  Rousseau 
and  the  other  makers  of  French  ideals. 

The  final  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Khartoum  is 
discussed  with  eager  interest.  The  Khalifa  has  intrench- 
ed himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  a  plain  cover- 
ed with  stones  so  white  that  in  the  moonlight  it  glistens 
like  snow.  The  great  final  fight  between  the  Dervishes 
and  the  Sirdar's  troops  is  to  come  off  at  this  place,  which 
is  called  Kerreri,  if  the  Khalifa  is  to  get  his  way.  The 
ideas  of  the  Khalifa,  however,  may  notbe  those  of  Kitch- 
ener. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dervish  leader 
will  get  another  surprise.  The  trade  of  prophet  in  the 
Sudan  has  not  lately  heen  a  prosperous  one.  It  is  feared 
that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  final  assault  will  be  far  greater 
than  at  the  battle  of  the  Atbara.  General  Gatacre,  com- 
manding the  division  of  British  troops,  has  in  his  force 
several  men  and  boys  trained  at  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home, 
established  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  General  Gordon. 
General  Gatacre  writes  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Boys'  Home 
to  say  that  he  sh[dl  make  a  point^of  seeing  that  those 
Gordon  boys  who  may  be  under  his  command  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  shall  get  early  into  Khartqum.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  bandsmen  or  drummers,  and  the  gen- 
eral says,  with  much  point,  that  "if  we  have  to  take  the 
place  some  bayonets  must  go  in  first." 

The  taking  of  Khartoum  will  only  be  the  end  of  one 
act  in  the  drama  of  establishing  the  "open  door  "at  the 
source  as  well  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  French 
are  already  at  Fashoda.  The  Russians  are  understood  to 
have  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  Meneiek,  the 
Abyssinian  Emperor,  against  England;  and  it  is  possible 
that  new  developments  may  take  place  which  will  put 
into  the  shade  any  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  from 
the  Khalifa.  The  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Mene- 
iek is  now  in  London,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  leak  out 
as  to  the  real  state  of  our  relations  with  Abyssinia.  Tlie 
treaty  signed  l)y  Meneiek  and  her  Majesty's  envoy  at  Ad- 
disabbaba,  on  the  14th  May,  1897,  was  a  one-sided  instru- 
ment. Article  6  provided  that  Meneiek  was  to  do  all  in  his 
pow^er  to  prevent  the  passage  through  his  dominions  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the^Mahdists,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  the  enemies  of  his  empire.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Ethiopian  monarch  has  interpreted  this 
article  with  any  pedantic  regard  to  scrupidous  good  faith. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  Russia  and  of  France  to  stir 
up  hostility  against  England  wherever  they  are  able  to  do 
so.  It  is,  however,  ominous  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  that  the  great  task  of  opening  up  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  should  be  impeded 
by  illicit  intrigues  between  the  powders  which  aspire  to 
the  leadership  of  the  civilized  world  and  barbarian  black- 
amoors. 

Arnold  White. 
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'IXFANTA    MARIA    TERESA." 


"ALMIRANTE    OQUEXDO." 
THE    DAY    AFTER    THE    BATTLE-VESSELS    OF    ADMIRAL    CERVERA'S    FLEET    ASHORE    AND    AFIRE,    JULY    4.    1898. 
Dkawn  by  Caklton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Aktist  for  " Harper's  Weekly"  wrni  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
The  'Infanta  Maria  Teresa'  was   struck   Ihirty-three   tin.es   above  water  by  the   guns   of  our   ships,  and  the  'Ahnirante  ^l^^^^^^^^f^l^^^^^^ 

water-line.      There  are  many  other   shot- holes  in  both  vessels,  which  cannot  be  counted  in  the  present  sunken  condition  ot  the  ships.    -hutucU  pom 
Mr.  CJiaprnan^  Letter. 
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WITH  THE  FLEET  OFF  SANTIAGO. 

[Special  Cohukspondknck  of  "Harper's  Weekly."] 

Enwicnada  1)10  L()8  Altahes,  Tuesday,  June  '2S. 
Ensknada  de  LOS  Altakks  is  the  picturesque  name 
of  Ji  little  cove  about  six  miles  from  Saiiliago,  and  front- 
ing tlie  tiny  village  of  Siboney,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad 
running  from  li-iiquiri,  three  miles  farther  east,  to  San- 
tiago. The  railroad,  which  was  biiilt  to  carry  coal  and 
iron  ore  from  Baiquiri  itito  Santiago,  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Americans,  and  they  have  at  Baiquiri  a  large 
iron  pier,  on  which  the  cars  are  run  to  load  vessels  when 
the  weather  i)ermits  their  lying  in  so  exposal  a  harbor. 

The  hills  around  Baic[uiri  and  immediately  back  from 
the  shore  are  marked  with  mine-cuttings,  and  long  shoots 
like  toboggan-slides  run  down  their  steep  sides,  by  which 
the  ore  is  sent  at  a  rapid  rate  to  the  shore-level,  where  it 
can  be  loaded  into  cars.  These  mines  are  valuable  prop- 
erty, as  the  ore  obtained,  combined  with  other  grades, 
produces  the  finest  kind  of  steel.  The  railroad  runs 
along  the  shore  out  of  Santiago,  crossing  an  iron  bridge 
at  Aguadores  and  another  one  at  Siboney,  from  where  it 
runs  inland  to  Baiquiri.  A  steep-sided,  scpiare-topped, 
rugged  hill  separates  these  two  villages  along  the  sea- 
front,  and  east  of  Baiqinri  are  several  of  these  peculiar 
bluffs  in  succession,  looking  exactly  like  sections  of  the 
Palisades  of  tiie  Hudson,  and  suggesting  an  ideal  place 
for  a  man  who  wanted  to  isolate  his  front  yard  from  all 
intrusion.  The  railroad  at  the  foot  of  the  Santiago  plateau, 
and  running  close  to  the  water,  reminds  one  of  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  aforesaid  Hudson.  Tliere  is  a  block- 
house on  the  top  of  the  bluff  east  of  Baiquiri,  which  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  iron  pier  and  cluster  of 
houses.  Along  the  shore  and  in  the  lower  range  of  hills 
inland  these  block-houses  are  doited  every  mile  or  so,  and 
have  hitherto  been  occupied  by  Spanish  soldiers.  Here 
the  resemblance  to  anything  American  ceases.  The  rail- 
road is  American,  the  cars  and  engines.  You  can  tell  by 
looking  at  them,  and  there  sire  the  makers'  names,  famil- 
iar enouirh,  with  New  York  or  New  Jersey  as  their  hailing- 
place;  we  have  ridden  behind  those  kinds  of  locomotives 
often  enough,  and  look  at  them  with  a  jar  of  homesick- 
ness. 

But  the  high  rolling  hills,  untilled  and  desolate,  with 
here  and  there  scattered  houses  and  tangled  growths  of 
wild  vegetation,  are  suggestive  of  an  i'nhospitable  and 
foreign  land. 

T;dl  palms  grow  near  the  sandy  beach  in  these  little 
coves,  but  dirty  shanties  with  unkenq)t  {uid  uncared-for 
surroundings  set  them  off',  and  leave  you  wondering  why 
these  people  never  took  more  trouble  to  live  up  to  what 
nature  had  provided  as  an  example,  for  the  white  beach 
and  the  tall  clean  trees  made  these  places  beautiful  to 
begin  with. 

For  a  month  w^e  have  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast 
here,  and  passed  frequently  close  to  these  two  little  places. 
We  saw  the  Spanish  Hag  flying  from  numerous  block- 
houses, but  never  a  sign  of  activity  or  a  train  running. 
They  stopped,  piesumably,  when  the  war  began. 
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To-night,  however,  in  this  little  cove  of  Altares,  there 
is  (piite  a  changes  The  railroad  is  running  as  far  as  Bai- 
quiri, and  the  engines  putt'  about  and  ring  Uieir  bells  as  if 
glad  of  the  change.  A  track  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
beach,  and  they  are  moving  off"  army  stores— i)iles  of  yel- 
low-pine boxes  stored  here  temporarily.  The  two  locomo- 
tives here  were  well  rusted  and  uncared-for,  but  they  were 
soon  got  going  again  l)y  the  soldier-boys.  The  bridge 
over  the  little  valley  stream  was  still  there,  but  it  was  loo 
good  to  be  true.  So  a  dummy  car  was  given  a  good  push 
and  started  over,  and  sure  enough  the  bridge' had  been 
.  cut  in  two;  but  that  was  (luickly  repaired,  and  it  is  jis 
good  as  ever  to-night.  Oil  the  beach  suid  moving  about 
out  at  sea  arc;  a  dozen  or  more  transports:  lighted  u])  at 
night,  the}'  make  a  brilliant  and  comfortable  scene.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  seen  any  lights  on  ships  but  signal- 
lanterns  that  flash  for  an  instant  and  disa{)pear.  Boats 
are  moving  to  and  from  the  shore,  and  the  work  of  put- 
ting supplies  and  troops  ashore  still  goes  on.  There  is 
quite  a  surf  on  the  curving  beach,  ancl  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
temporized pier,  landing  is  a  diHicult  matter,  and  is  liable 
to  include  a  ducking  as  part  of  the  excitement.  Lumber 
is  piled  up  on  the  beach,  and  will  be  soon  converted  into  a 
permanent  and  suflicient  landing-stage. 

The  buildings  along  thu  railroad  track  to  the  west  of  the 
beach  have  been  converted  to  tenq)orary  use  as  a  hospital 
and  headquarleis.  The  railroad  round-house  and  car- 
sheds  are  also  occupied  by  the  troops,  while  the  Cubans 
have  taken  possession  of  the  buildings  farther  back,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  are  far  more  comfortable  and  clean- 
looking.  Some  of  them,  covered  with  vines  and  surround- 
ed by  oleander-trees  in  full  bloom,  are  really  pretty. 

Along  the  track  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are  cars  filled 
with  coal  that  have  been  peacefully  side-tracked  until 
thev  should  be  needed.  Just  why  the  Spaniards  did  not 
set  fire  to  so  valuable  a  prize  seems  hard  to  discover. 

Buildings  are  scattered  along  the  steep  hill -side,  and  a 
block-house  is  perched  nearly  at  the  top.  The  path  or 
trail  that  leads  up  and  on  to  Santiago  has  been  worn  in 
the  past  day  or  so  into  a  respectable  looking  road.  Files 
of  men  are  constantly  going  and  coming  up  and  down, 
and  heavy  baggage-wagons,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  army 
mules,  jolt  over  the  I'uts  and  bumps. 

We  have  come  to  call  this  place  Thunder  Bay,  from  the 
frequent  and  drenching  showers  that  come  down  with  a 
wild  rush  off  the  hills  and  blot  out  everything  in  a  gray 
veil  of  rain.  It  is  more  like  standing  under  a  big  shower- 
bath  than  anything  in  the  nature  of  rain  I  have  experi- 
enced before.  Out  at  sea,  a  half-mile  away,  the  sun  may 
be  shining  brightly,  but  every  big  cloud  that  drifts  near 
these  hills  is  ready  with  a  burden  of  water  that  is  spilled 
out  without  waridng.  Then  the  sun  comes  gayly  out, 
and  everything  steams  for  an  hour  and  dries'  up  in  the 
heat— all  but  the  roads,  that  are  puddles  of  nuid  and  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  low  places  never  dry  up.  Up  at  Guanta- 
namo  the  inland  hills  are  usually  veiled  in  rain,  but  it  has 
not  yet  rained  to  speak  of  at  Camp  McCalla,  and  that 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  good  health  and  comfort  of  the 
men  in  camp. 

To-day  the  Thirty-third  Michigan  Volunteer  Regiment 
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■was  landed,  and  portions  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Cavalry, 
the  men  scrambling  out  of  the  boats  upon  the  little  wet 
dock,  taking  good  care  to  kee})  their  guns  dry,  if  they 
got  wet  themselves.  Fully  half  of  the  Michigan  boys,  it 
seemed  to  me,  w-ent  in  for  a  swim  at  once,  and  splashed 
about  in  the  surf  and  I'ain  like  a  lot  of  schoolboys  play- 
ing hookey.  Except  for  a  guard  to  protect  the  stores,  of 
which  there  is  nearly  a  millicm  dollars' worth  on  hand,  the 
troops  are  moved  as  rapidly  as  i)ossible  to  the  front. 
Those  arriving  to-day  are  camped  along  the  railroad 
track,  their  white  tents  gleannng  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  light  of  their  camp-fires  bringing  out  in  relief  the 
groups  of  moving  figures.  Until  taps  are  sounded  the 
shore  scene  is  a  brilliant  kaleidoscope  of  light  and  shade 
framed  in  the  black  shadow^  of  the  hills  and  gilded  by 
soft  moon  and  pale  star  light. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  wounded  in  the  figiit  of  Fri- 
day last  have  been  put  on  board  the  Olivette.  Those  not 
so  seriously  injured  are  kept  in  the  old  whitewashed 
shed  used  as  temporary  hospital :  it  is  a  poor  place  enough, 
and  is  crowded  too.  When  the  wounded  began  to  come 
in,  which  was  not  till  late  in  the  day,  the  surgical  force 
Avas  totally  unprepared  for  the  sudden  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  many  of  the  men  had  to  wait  for  hours  to 
have  their  wounds  ])i-operly  dressed.  Now,  however, 
things  are  getting  in  shape.  Large  hosj)ilal-tenls  will  be 
set  up  to-morrow,  and  the  men  moved  to  more  comfort- 
able quarters. 

A(iUAi>oiiKB,  .July  U  IHUS. 
Early  this  morning  the  army  began  a  general  attack  on 
Santiago,movingiu  three  divisions.  The  Thirty-third  Mich- 
igan,forming  a  portion  of  one  command, was  sent  up  the  lail- 
road  to  the  Aguadores  bridge.  A  train  made  up  of  twenty- 
seven  coal-cars  and  tw^o  cabooses  was  used  in  transporting 
the  regiment,  the  first  division  leaving  Siboney  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  second  portion  did  not  ar- 
rive until  after  nine  o'clock,  when  it  came  up,  pushed  by 
two  locomotives,  the  men  filling  every  particle  of  space  in 
the  cars.  They  immediately  foimed,  and  marched  along 
the  shore  to  a  point  nenr  the  niouth  of  the  i-iver,  a.nd  then 
pushed  inland  through  the  dense  thicket  of  undergrowth 
and  low  trees.  On  the  hill-side  west  of  the  river  is  an  old 
fort  with  heavy  masonry  walls,  low  towers,  and  turrets, 
that  zigzag  up  the  hill  and  form  one  of  the  outi)Osts  of 
the  city  a  few  miles  away.  Farther  up  the  dee})  ravine, 
and  commanding  both  sides  of  the  I'iver  which  connects 
the  sea  with  the  inner  harbor  of  Santiago,  is  a  masked 
battery  of  rapid-fire  guns.  Both  these  defences  have  been 
repeatedly  shelled  by  the  ships,  and  this  morning  the  3e^/i 
York,  Stiwanee,  and  Gloucester  were  stationed  immediately 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  commanding  both  batteries. 
The  water  is  deep  close  in,  and  the  Snwanee,  particularly, 
went  in  within  a  biscuit's  toss  of  the  shore,  on  which"  a 
considerable  surf  was  beating.  The  railroad  crosses  the 
ravine  and  river  here  on  a  long  iron  trestle,  with  a  block- 
house at  either  end,  and  winds  uj)  the  valley,which  makes 
an  abrupt  curve  inland.  The  sides,  very  high,  steep,  and 
rocky,  are  difficult  of  access,  and  the  men  amOng  the  dense 
foliage  at  the  bottom  were  unable  to  see  their  enemy  until 
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THE  ENTKANCE  TO  SANTIAGO  HARBOR,  JULY  7. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Spiccial  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly''  wrrii  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 

"The  Spaniards  attempted  to  sink  the  'Reina  Mercedes'  i.i  the  channel  Monday  nii^^ht,  July  4,  hut  under  the  lire  ot  the  guns  of  our  ships  she  ran  ashore,  and  lies  as  shown  in  the  drawin^^ 


well  under  their  fipe.  Signal-men  were  posted  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  disposed  out  of 
the  line  of  tire  from  the  ships  the  jVch)  York  lioisted  the 
danger-tlag.  and  signal  was  made  to  open  tire  on  the  fort 
and  masked  battery. 

A  large  Spanisirflag  was  flying  over  the  old  fort,  and 
tlie  red  and  yellow  stood  out  in  l)rilliant  contrast  against 
the  green  and  gray  of  the  hill-side. 

The  Ne?n  York  began  firing  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  Hu)D((iiee  and  GlonceMer  joining  in,  the  smoke  soon  be- 
came too  dense  to  admit  of  accurate  work.  Accordingly 
the  signal  to  fire  with  deliberation  was  made,  and  after 
that  it  becfune  slow  but  very  beautiful  target  practice. 
The  Ne'io  York,  tiring  straight  up  the  ravine  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  masked  ])attery,  succeeded  in  landing  ;it  least 
one  eight-inch  shell  fairly  in  tiie  works,  and  the  mass  of 
reddish  dust  that  flew  up  in  the  air  contained  guns,  men, 
and  all  sorts  of  debris.  Several  shots  liad  been" landed  iii 
the  old  fort,  knocking  a  corner  of  the  lower  wall  off,  and 
dumping  a  mass  of  crumbled  rock  and  dust  down  the  hill- 
side. 

The  signal  had  been  made  to  cease  firing,  when  the  Su- 
wanee  asked  for  permission  to  destroy  the  flag  that  still 
waved  over  the  abandoned  fort.  Permission \v as  given 
to  knock  it  down  if  she  could  do  it  "  in  three  shots.'' 

The  Suwiinee  opened  tiie  immediately  with  one  of  her 
four-inch  guns,  the  first  shot  striking  the  base  of  the  flag- 
staff, tilting  it  over,  and  sending  the'dust  flying.  We  had 
supposed  there  was  no  one  in  the  fort,  but  the  flag-staff 
certainly  straightened  up  again,  and  a  second  shot  fol- 
lowed, which  went  through  the  flag  and  tore  a  big  rent  in 
it.  There  it  hung  in  the  smoke  and  dust  for  a  minute  or 
two;  then  a  final  flash  and  roar,  and  flag-stafT  and  flag  dis- 
appeared in  the  (bust,  the  staff  cut  fairly  in  two  by  a  splen- 
did shot.  We  felt  like  cheering  this,  as  it  certainly  was 
perfect  shooting.  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue  sighted  the  gun, 
and  deserves  another  feather  in  his  cap.  Captain  Dela- 
hanty  lias  made?  the  Smcanee  famous  in  the  fleet  for  Ids 
daring  and  efficient  work,  and  the  little  gunboat  has  a 
ready-for-a-flght  look  about  her  that  is  admirable.  Dela- 
lianty  hoists  a  flag,  when  he  goes  into  action,  that  is  half 
as  big  as  his  ship,  and  looks  the  largest  flag  in  the  fleet. 

During  the  lulls  in  the  flring  we  heard  several  volleys 
ashore,  but  could  see  no  smoke.  As  the  Spanish  use 
smokeless  powder  entirely,  it  is  hard  to  locate  their  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  to  hear  or  see  bullets 
dropping  around  you  and  not  know  where  they  come 
from. 

A  squad  of  men  came  out  of  the  woods  soon  after  the  vol- 
ley-firing began,  carrying  a  Red  Cross  flag,  and  helping 
the  wounded  back  to  the  train  that  remained  waiting  on 
tlie  track. 

Fire  from  the  battery  had  killed  two  and  wounded  sev- 
eral before  the  Mv)  York's  eight-inch  gun  put  an  end  to 
its  service  for  that  day.  The  Michigan  men  were  luider 
fire  for  the  first  time,  but  they  behaved  splendidly,  and  it 
was  not  their  fault  that  the  movement,  being  a  feint, 
played  but  an  unimportant  part  in  the  day's  fighting. 


Off  Santiaoo,  Julij  :>^  ISOS. 

This  morning  at  5.80  the  fleet  })egan  bombarding  the 
fortifications  of  Santiago.  In  the  liard  fighting  which 
lasted  all  day  yesterday  the  army  capture(f  and  held  the 
outposts  of  the  city  on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  and  it 
only  remained  for  the  navy  to  destroy  the  heavy  guns  on 
the  south  to  make  the  work  of  investment  complete.  Of 
course  the  shii)s  in  the  harbor  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  Cerverawill  be  forced  to 
fight  his  way  out  or  to  destroy  the  city  by  his  own  shells  in 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  army.  S^^o  we  were  in  an  ex- 
pectant mood  when  the  ships  drew  in  and  opened  fire. 
The  niorning  was  brilliant  with  sunlight,  and  great  domes 
of  white  clouds  floated  above  the  lulls,  that  shone  in  tints 
of  green  and  gray,  with  de(^p  sliadows  of  i-avines  streak- 
ing their  rugged  sides.  The  sea  flashed  back  the  ado  wing 
sunlight,  and  rose  and  fell  in  long  swells  to  the  deep  roll 
of  the  tide. 

Off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  almost  under  Morro, 
lay  the  loiotf,  grim  and  silent,  her  guns  swung  out,  but 
holding  their  fire  for  the  possible  ai)pearance  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  On  a  staff  just  east  of  the  great  round 
sentinel  tower  of  Morro  flew  a  new  and  l)right  red  and 
yellow  flag,  flapi)ing  its  folds  against  the  background  of 
the  old  gray^  walls. 

Morro  had  been  spared  while  Ilobson  and  his  men  were 
there,  but  now  that  they  have  been  removed,  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  the  old  castle  could  not  save  it,  and  many 
tons  of  old  gray  r()(;k  were  tundiled  from  its  turrets  and 
towers  and  sprinkled  down  the  hill-side.  Shot  after  shot 
struck  the  walls  without  doing  any  perceptible  damage. 
The  smoke  wreathed  about  tlie  old  ])ile,  and  clouds  of 
heavy  dust  spurted  up  and  hung  in  a.  thick  mass  wherever 
a  shot  struck. 

The  weight  of  fire,  as  hitherto,  was  directed  against  the 
western  battery  on  the  hill-top,  and  shell  after  shell  ex- 
ploded within  th(3  works  or  immediately  in  front  of  them, 
driving  the  Sparnsh  away  from  the  guns,  and  silencing 
them  for  a  time,  as  usual.  None  of  their  shots  struck  the 
ships,  or,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  anywhere  near  them,  going 
mostly  far  out  to  sea.  We  were  lying  off  Morro,  and  were 
sm-piised  to  hear  a  shell  scream  over  our  heads  and  drop 
in  the  water  a  little  way  ])eyond.  Whethei-  that  was  a 
chance  shot  from  one  of  our  ships  or  a  wild  efTort  from 
the  battery  was  hard  to  tell.  There  were  several  colliers 
and  transjiorts  lying  out  beyond  us,  and  they  all  moved 
away  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  no  more  shots  came  in 
that  direction. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Spanish 
gunners  among  the  men  in  the  fleet,  and  they  seem  unable 
to  sight  their  guns  with  anything  like  accuracy;  and  any 
shots  that  have  struck  have  been  purely  accidental,  as  the 
following  ones  are  away  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Oregon  did  some  fine  work  this  morning,  lying  off 
the  harbor  entrance  to  the  westward,  where  she  got  the 
range  of  Cay  Smith,  and  sent  shell  after  shell  with  splen- 
did aim  into  that  stronghold.  While  our  ships  ai-e  firing 
rapidly  they  are  almost  completely  enveloped  in  smoked 


and  the  effect  as  it  blows  along  the  water  and  floats  away 
against  the  green  hills  is  very  beautiful. 

At  half  past  seven  the  sliips  drew  off,  getting  a  last 
shot,  as  usual,  from  the  Spanish,  who  return  to  their  guns 
as  soon  as  the  ships  cease  firinc:.  The  position  of  Santi- 
ago, properly  defended  by  skilful  gunners,  would  be  al- 
most impregnable  from  the  sea,  the  hiah  hills  and  narrow 
channel  making  it  difficult  for  an  atfackina  force;  but  the 
guns  at  present  are  so  badly  handled  that  our  ships  move 
about  with  impunity;  even  the  little  mosquito  fleet  sail 
ui)  and  down  where  they  choose,  and  are  never  fired  on, 
for  fear  of  the  ready  answer  from  the  battleships,  that 
rarely  get  out  of  range. 

Si  1  JON  icy,  July  2. 

"The  Spaniards  called  us  Yankee  pigs;  now  they  call 
us  y;inkee  devils  because  we  don't  stojHbr  their  guns." 
This  is  what  a  trooper  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  said  to  me  to- 
day. He  was  walking  about  with  his  coat  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  and  no  shirt;  the  doctors  had  cut  that  off  in 
dressing  a  wound  in  his  shoulder,  to  which  he  seemed 
happily  indifferent  as  he  talked  vividly  about  tlie  fight 
and  what  our  boys  had  done,  paying  many  compliments 
to  the  volunteers,  and  declaring  that  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  was  not  more  fine  than  the  charire  up  the 
hot  hill  to  take  the  Spanish  intrenchments. 

1  talked  with  many  men  of  different  regiments,  many 
of  them  badly  wounded,  and  just  unloaded  out  of  a  spring- 
less  wagon  after  a  ride  of  nine  miles  over  rough  rutty 
roads.  You  would  suppose  they  would  not  want  to  talk, 
but  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  what  tliey  had 
done  was  too  great  to  keep  back,  and  they  wanted  to  tell 
all  about  it.  Not  one  of  the  hundreds  who  were  C(^ming 
in  had  any  time  to  groan  or  complain,  and  it  was  fine  to 
see  the  patience  and  courage  exhibited  on  all  sides. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  hospital  were  working 
like  beavers,  cutting  off  arms  and  legs  and  dressing 
wounds,  {uid  still  the  wounded  came  in  by  dozens  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  given  a  place  to  lie  down  and  rest.  Dirty 
and  bedraggled  they  were,  with  torn  clothes,  and  liasty 
bandages  put  on  at  division  hospitals  at  the  front.  Jokes 
were  exchanged  and  good-nature  prevailed,  thougli  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  well  worn  out  of  them  under 
such  circumstances.  "Hello,  Bill!  Where'd  you  get  hit?" 
"In  the  head.  Look  at  my  hat."  And,  sure  enough,  two 
big  holes  in  it,  and  a  bad  bloody  looking  pate  under- 
neath tied  up  in  a  temporary  bandage.  One  big  trooper 
of  the  Tenth  wanted  me  to  draw  his  picture,  and  lie 
smiled  under  a  big  white  bandage  around  the  top  of  his 
black  head. 

A  great  many  men  were  wounded  in  tlie  head,  and 
there  were  any  quantity  of  hats  that  had  holes  through 
them,  but  there  were  many  more  poor  fellows  who  had 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  wagons  and  carried  off  on  stretch- 
ers to  the  care  of  the  hard-worked  doctors. 

The  courage  and  patience  these  men  showed,  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  in  being  brought  in  and  left,  in  a  forgot- 
ten sort  of  way,  at  the  hospital  doors,  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly as  one  of  the  noble  attributes  of  the  American  sol- 
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dier,  who  is  not  only  fearless  in  battle,  but  patient  in 
suffering.  It  was  a  first  Hglit  for  most  of  them,  but  they 
behaved  like  veterans,  and  after  it  was  over  they  asked 
about  their  friends  and  for  news  from  home,  took  their 
wounds  as  an  every-day  matter,  and  bubbled  over  with 
pride  in  the  service.  Tiie  countr}^  may  well  be  pi'oud  of 
such  soldiers. 

Sunday,  July  3,  1808. 

Admiral  Cervera's  famous  Cape  Verd  fleet  is  no  more! 
Sunk,  burned,  utterly  destroyed,  it  has  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  one  more  great  victory  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  navy.  Once  more  the  victor's  laurel  must 
be  placed  on  tlie  bi-ovv  of  the  American  sailor,  and  new 
names  added  to  the  list  of  famous  naval  commanders  who 
have  won  battles  for  the  njition. 

Sunday  dawned,  a  beautiful  and  calm  da3%  with  the 
ships  in  their  usual  stations,  saving  the  Mdi^mehusetfs  and 
SKiimnce,  that  had  gone  to  Guantanamo  for  coal.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  Nckj  York  siunalled  "  disregard  the  actions 
of  flag-ship,"  and  steamed  otT  toward  Siboney,  where  Ad- 
miral Sampson  intended  to  have  a  consultation  with  Gen- 
eral Shafter.  This  left  Commodore  Schley  in  command 
of  the  station,  and  the  usual  routine  of  Sunday  inspection 
was  about  to  begin,  when  the  smoke  of  Cervera's  ships 
w.as  ol)served,  and  the  call  to  general  quarters  and  clear 
ship  for  action  sounded  through  the  fleet.  An  oflicer  on 
the  bridge  of  the  7V.m.s'  first  observed  a  column  of  stnoke 
going  straight  up  in  the  breathless  air  behind  the  woode(l 
Jiills  which  shut  in  the  harbor.  This  was  followed  by 
several  other  columns  of  sm()k(s  and  then  a  quartermaster 
reported  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  under  way.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  moving  up  the  harbor,  but 
at  9.35.  by  tlie  Tcms's  time,  the  first  of  the  fleet  showed 
around  the  western  hill,  and,  followed  closely  ])y  the  oth- 
ers, came  out  and  turned  lo  the  westward.  The  Inf(nit(( 
Maria  Terem,,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Cervera,  headed 
the  line,  followed  by  Vizcai/a,  Cristobal  Colon,  Almiraute 
Oquendo^  and  torpedo-boats  Furor  and  Pluton. 

The  GlouceMer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  has  been  stationed  off  Morro  lately,  and  was  cruis- 
ing about  in  her  usual  position  just  east  of  the  channel 
as  this  formidable  armada  passed  out.  The  crew  simply 
held  their  breath  and  watched  it.  But  the  Spanish  ship^s 
paid  no  attention  to  the  little  cruiser,  holding  their  fire  for 
bigger  game.  When  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  appeared, 
however,  the  Gloucester,  which  had  cleared  for  action,  and 
was  ready  with  her  small  battery,  promptly  attacked  them 
with  every  gun  she  could  bring  to  bear. 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  JMorro  curves  in  slightly, 
forming  a  long  shallow  bay,  like  the  curve  of  a  bow\  At 
the  western  end  the  Brooklyn,  was  stationed,  and  straight, 
like  the  string  of  the  bow%  went  the  Spanish  ships  right 
for  the  Brooklyn.  Our  ships  were  in  position  from  east 
to  west  as  follows:  next  to  the  Glotieester,  but  farther  out, 
were  the  Indiana,  Oregon,  loica,  Texas,  Brooklyn,  and 
Vixen;  the  last-named  moved  immediately  outside  to  give 
the  Brooklyn  room. 

None  of  the  ships  had  a  full  pressure  of  steam  up,  and 
as  the  Spanish  fleet  moved  swiftly  out,  it  looked  for  a 
minute  as  if  they  had  a  fair  chance  of  getting  away. 
Smoke  poured  from  their  funnels,  and  they  were  evidently 
doing  their  best  to  get  a  good  start  of  their  watchful  foes. 
Neither  the  Joica  nor  Irulietna  was  in  a  condition  to  make 
very  good  time,  nor  did  they,  especially  the  Indiana,  get 
as  close  in  to  the  fight  as  they  would  have  wished  ;  but 
the  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Brooklyn  moved  rapidly  in  to  head 
off  the  enemy,  and  they  were  immediately  engaged  by  all 
our  ships.  The  Iowa,  not  being  alile  to  use  her  forward 
turret,,  swung  around  to  bring  her  after  twelve-inch  guns 
to  bear,  but  soon  afterward  got  her  forw^ard  turret  work- 
ing again,  and  opened  fire  with  her  forward  and  starboard 
broadside  guns.  The  deep-sea  torpedo-boats,  or  destroy- 
ers, as  they  have  been  called  so  often,  were  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  fire  of  our  ships.  A  shell  from  one  of  the 
Iowa's  big  guns  tore  the  whole  stern  off  the  Fitror,  and 
both  boats  were  struck  repeatedly  by  the  fire  of  the  Iowa 
and  Imliana.  The  Gloucester  then  attacked  both  at  once, 
being  between  them,  and  firing  from  both  sides,  while  the 
torpedo-boats  answered  back  with  their  rapid-fire  guns. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  They  got  perhaps  three  miles 
from  the  harbor  entrance  when  the  Flavor,  in  a  sinking 
condition,  show^ed  a  white  flag,  and  was  promptly  boarded 
by  a  boat  from  the  Gloucester.  After  some  lively  \vork  they 
took  off  her  few  surviving  men  and  a  big  cat,  the  ship's 
mascot, who  was  rescued  from  the  water.  "An  attempt  was 
made  at  first  to  save  the  vessel,  but  she  was  too  far  gone, 
being  cut  to  pieces,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  dead  on  her 
decks  or  below.  The  sight  w^as  a  sad  one  enough,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  help,  and  the  boat  had  not  been  gone 
five  minutes  when  the  Furor  blew  up  and  sank  in  2000 
fathoms  of  water.  The  Pluton  meantime,  ecpially  dam- 
aged, liad  succeeded  in  getting  close  inshore,  where  she 
sank,  her  bow  just  showing  out  of  water. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Brooklyn  was  standing  the 
brunt  of  the  fire  from  the  four  Spanish  ships.  The  Maria 
Teresa  headed  straight  for  the  Brooklyn,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  ramming  her;  the  Brooklyn  avoided  this  by 
clever  manoeuvring,  and  poured  in  such  a  deadly  fire 
from  her  8-inch  and  5-inch  rapid-fire  guns  as  completely 
to  worst  the  Maria  Teresa,  and  she  headed  toward  shore, 
flames  bursting  from  her  forward  and  after  hatches.  The 
Oquendo  and  Vizcaya  were  hotly  engaging  the  Brooklyn  at 
this  time,  while  the  Colon  changed  her  position  inside  of 
the  other  Spanish  ships,  holding  her  fire,  and  doing  her 
best  to  get  away.  At  five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  the 
Texas  and  Oregon  were  coming  into  close  range,  and  joined 
the  Brooklyn  in  her  unequal  fight.  The  Iowa  also  was 
approaching,  pouring  in  an  effective  fire  at  long  range. 

The  Teresa  having  dropped  out  of  the  fight,  the  Oquen- 
do  took  her  place,  with  the  possible  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing herself  in  giving  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon  a  chance  to 
escape;  both  these  ships  started  off  at  10.30,  cutting  inshore 
from  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon,  and  heading  straight  down 
the  coast.  The  Brooklyn  and  Oregon  having  practically 
finished  the  Oqtiendo,  left  her  to  the  mercies  of  the  follow- 
ing ships,  and  started  after  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon,  follow^ed 
by  the  Texas,  that,  now  coming  up  at  a  good  speed,  fired 
a  few  shots  into  the  Oquendo,  which  was  on  fire  and 
headed  toward  shore,  and  then  kept  on  after  the  others. 

Then  began  a  splendid  chase.  The  Colon  was  rated  a 
19|^  knot  armored  cruiser,  the  finest  ship  in  the  Spanish 
navy;  the  Vizcaya,  a  21-knot  ship,  with  two  11-inch  guns, 
was  supposed  to  outclass  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  with 
their  8  inch  guns  and  19-knot  speed.  The  Oregon,  a  15- 
knot  battle-ship,  was  not  classed  as  a  speedy  vessel,  or  able 


to  catch  a  fast  cruiser.  Just  here,  however,  the  Oregon 
proved  herself  a  wonder  and  the  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  She  had  passed  the  Texas  early  in  tljc  action, 
doing  twelve  or  thirteen  knots,  and  cut  inside  of  her  to 
get  at  the  foe,  firing  splendid  shots  with  her  first  and 
secondary  batteries.  But  now  was  her  opportunity.  The 
Brooklyn,  keeping  outside  of  the  two  fleeing  ships,  was 
firing  from  her  forward  8-inch  turret-guns  and  starboard 
broadside  guns,  and  getting  her  speed  up  to  16^  knots,  was 
rapidly  overhauling  her  enemy;  but  without  the  help  of 
the  Oregon  it  is  possible  that  the  Colon  at  least  might  have 
gotten  away.  But  the  Oregon  was  coming  up  at  a  1(5- 
knot  gait,  smoke  and  flames  pouting  from  her  funnels, 
and  the  water  piling  in  huge  cascades  about  her  bows  and 
rolling  out  in  long  lines  of  white  on  either  side.  From  her 
forward  turrets  sheets  of  flames  burst  at  intervals,  and  her 
13-inch  guns  were  sending  iheir  shells  around  the  Vizcaya, 
while  the  Brooldyn,  nearly  abeam,  was  hammering  her  with 
rapid  Are  that  simply  drove  the  Spanish  to  cover  and  sooji 
sent  the  Vizcaya  in  for  the  land.  She  was  run  ashore  at 
Aserradero,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Santiago.  com})letely 
wrecked  and  on  fire.  A  torpedo  in  the  forward  tube  ex- 
ploded, tearing  a  great  hole  in  her  bow%  and  w^recking  her 
completely.  TXialoum  followed  up  and  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  ship,  and  took  off  the  survivors  and  a  num- 
ber who  had  gotten  ashore. 

The  6Wo/?,  meanwhile,  having  a  good  start,  was  doing 
her  best  to  get  away:  Her  speed,  according  to  her  caj)- 
tain,  was  at  one  time  174  knots;  but  she  could  not  keep 
this  up,  and  the  heavy  shells  of  the  Oregon  falling  about 
her  and  beyond  her,  while  the  Brooklyn  pounded  her 
with  her  rapid  fire,  gradually  forced  her  inshore,  and  at 
1.20  P.M.  she  ran  hei^bows  on  the  beach  at  Rio  Tarquino, 
forty-eight  miles  from  Santiago  entrance,  fired  a  lee  gun, 
and  hauled  down  her  flag.  She  was  practically  unin j  iVred ; 
but  the  Spaniards,  liaving  surrendered,  treachei'ously 
opened  her  water-valves,  pounded  out  dead-lights,  threw 
overboard  the  breeches  of  the  guns,  and  injured  the  shij) 
in  every  possible  way  before  her  captors  could  get  aboard. 
Captain  Cook  had  a  boat  called  aw^ay  at  once,  and  the 
men  tumbled  in  just  as  they  were,  half  naked,  blackened 
with  smoke  and  powder.  The  crew  swarmed  out  of  the 
suffocating  depths  of  the  ship  and  crowded  tlie  deck, 
cheering  and  dancing  for  joy.  Captain  Cook  cautioned 
his  men,  as  they  came  alongside  the  captured  ship,  not  to 
show  any  signs  of  triumph  or  embarrass  their  enemv  in 
any  way,  so  in  silence  the  men  pulled  up  to  the  gangway, 
and  w^ere  watched  by  a  motley  crowd  who  filled  the  ports 
and  looked  down  from  the  decks  of  the  Cristobal  Colon. 
Some  one  shouted  out,  "Bravo,  Americanos,"  and  the  crew 
echoed  it,  "Bravo,  Americanos,"  and  the  Brooklyn  men 
shouted  back,  "Bravo,  Espanoles."  Tiie  cabin  and  waid- 
room  tables  of  the  Colon  were  covered  with  wine  bottles 
and  glasses,  and  many  of  the  crew  had  been  filling  them- 
selves with  "  Dutch 'courage  "  also.  So  they  were  in  a 
state  of  indifference  as  to  what  happened.  The  captain 
of  the  Colon  asked  on  wdiat  terms  he  must  surrender  his 
ship,  and  Captain  Cook  informed  him  piomptly  an  iin 
conditional  and  immediate  surrender  must  l)e  given,  and 
his  terms  were  acceded  to  in  an  instant.  The  Colon  did 
not  have  her  two  big  10-inch  turret  guns  in  place,  and  in 
fact  they  had  never  been  put  on  tfie  ship;  but  the  ten 
6-inch  and  six  4.7-inch  guns,  with  her  ten  6-pounder  and 
ten  1-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,made  her  an  extremely  power- 
ful ship,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  her  off 
the  beach  and  into  service  again.  The  boat  from  the 
Brooklyn  went  alongside  the  Colon  at  1.40,  and  soon  after 
two  o'clock  the  Texas  and  Vixen  arrived,  the  Oregon  having 
followed  the  Brooklyn  closely  in.  The  New  York  did  no't 
arrive  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  Colon  had 
grounded. 

^  The  Resolute  soon  came  up  from  Santiago  to  report 
sighting  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and  the  Brooklyn^^ns  sent  off" 
after  her,  and  again  the  tired  men  w^ent  to  their  guns.  The 
cruiser  turned  out  to  be  the  Austrian  Maria  Teresa,  how- 
ever, and  the  Brooklyn  had  her  chase  for  nothing.  The 
525  men  on  the  Colon  were  placed  on  board  the  Eesolnte, 
together  with  some  of  tlie  oflScers,  those  of  higher  rank 
being  placed  on  board  the  New  York  and  Vixen,  the  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Oregon  remaining  by  the  prize  until  late 
at  night. 

Admiral  Cervera  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
rescued  by  the  Gloucester  and  transferred  to  the  I>wa. 
They  lowered  boats  from  the  Maria  Teresa,  and  also 
jumped  overboard  to  swim  ashore  or  to  float  in  on  bits  of 
wreckage.  The  admiral,  in  his  underclothes,  was  trying 
to  escape  on  a  raft  which  his  ow-n  son,  a  lieutenant, \vas 
endeavoring  to  push  ashore.  Our  boats  saved  many  from 
a  w^atery  grave,  all  being  in  a  perfectly  destitute  "condi- 
tion. The  admiral  was  received  with  honors  Avhen  he 
came  on  board  the  L)wa,  and  heartily  cheered  by  the  cixnv. 
The  Oquendo  had  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  other 
ships,  and  her  captain  committed  suicide  when  his  ship 
ran  ashore.  Many  of  her  crew  got  ashore,  and  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Cubans  until  warned  by  our  ships  to  desist. 
About  300  men  from  Vizcaya,  Oquendo,  and  Teresa  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  and  into  Santiago  that  night. 

The  loioa  took  off  many  from  the  Vizcaya,  and  the  three 
ships  were  left  to  their  fate,  flames  pouring  from  their 
hatches,  and  the  magazines  finally  exploding,  finishing 
their  destruction. 

The  Spanish  loss  was  four  fine  ships,  two  deep-sea  tor- 
pedo-boats, 600  men  killed,  and  1300  prisoners.  Our  loss 
was  one  man  killed,  George  II.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  the 
Brooklyn,  who  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a  solid  shot. 
Several  men  were  w^ounded  on  the  Brooklyu,  and  one  on  the 
Texas.  The  Brooklyn  was  struck  forty 'times,  one  6-inch 
shell  going  through  her  side  on  the  gun  deck  forward, 
smashed  through  an  ash-shoot,  pierced  through  the  deck, 
and  coming  up  again  a  foot  or  so  beyond  it,  broke  beams, 
and,  exploding,  sent  pieces  clear  across  the  ship  without 
injuring  any  one,  whicfi  is  marvellous  good  luck.  The 
Texas  was  struck  three  times,  one  shell  going  through 
the  chart-house,  another  through  the  low'er  part  of  lier 
smoke-stack,  driving  smoke  down  into  the  fire-rooms  and 
setting  fire  to  the  ship— damage  that  was  quickly  remedied. 
Admiral  Cervera  stated,  the  day  following,  that  his  plan 
had  been  to  strike  for  the  Brooklyn  and  sink  her,  believing 
that  the  battle-ships  could  not  catch  his  ships.  His  de- 
signs were  frustrated,  however,  by  the  quick  movements 
of  our  ships  and  by  the  rapid  and  accurate  fire  that  did 
such  damage  as  completely  to  bewilder  and  confound  his 
men,  wdio  were  unable  to  cope  with  such  brilliant  work. 

Tlie  Colon's  speed  averaged  only  13^%  knots,  and  when 
the  Oregon  overhauled  her  the  captain's  chagrin  was  un- 


bounded. To  be  chased  by  a  battle  i-.lii])  ar.d  beaten  was 
addino-  insult  to  injury  ;  an\i,  in  fact,  it  did  seem  incredi- 
ble that  the  Oregon  could  develop  such  speed. 

The  honors  of  the  day,  while  shared  by  tlie  entire  fleet, 
must  belong  i)articularly  to  the  Oregon, Brooklyn,  wwATexas, 
and  their  brave  officers  and  crews,  who  proved  themselves 
woitliy  to  w ear  the  mantles  of  the  heroes  who  have  made 
famous  the  American  navy  in  time  past. 

CaKLTON    T.   ClIArMAN. 


SANTIAGO    AND     CANEY. 

[Sl'KClAL    CORUESPONDKNCE    OF   "  IIaRPFJi\s  WkKIvLY."] 

II.— TIIE    FIRST    SHOT. 

J  lily  «?,  m:8. 
A  STRAY  solid  shot,  or  a  stray  shell  that  did  not  explode, 
(1  topped  into  the  bushes  al)out  twenty  yards  from  the 
path  just  after  I  left  headquarters  at  daybreak  for  the 
l)attle-field.  There  were  creeks  to  wade,  the  road  was 
muddy,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  I  carried  a  heavy  roll.  On 
the  brow  of  a  hill  I  struck  a  reserve  regiment,  standing 
silent  and  w^aiting  in  the  mist  and  dew  along  the  road 
where  they  had  camped,  and  a  little  farther  on  was  a  high 
knoll,  from  which  the  first  American  shell  was  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  conflict  of  the  day.  The  hill  had  been 
cleared  of  bushes,  the  four  guns  unlimbered  and  thrown 
into  position  against  Caney,  the  caissons  drawn  to  the 
rear,  the  horses  gathered  into  the  bushes  to  one  side, 
and  oflicers,  aides,  and  correspondents  walked  the  length 
of  the  hill,  or  stood  in  groups  watching  with  field-glasses 
the  red  town,  the  stone  fort  to  the  riglit,  and  the  block- 
house to  the  right  of  it,  or  took  shelter  by-and-by  in 
the  shade  of  a  mango-tree  that  was  heavy  with  yellow^ 
fruit.  While  everybod}^  spoke  in  a  quiet  voice  and  no- 
body laughed  or  jested,  nobody  was  as  solemn  as  the  oc- 
casion seemed  to  me  to  demand.  One  of  those  guns  was 
to  fire  presently,  and  it  was  not  going  to  be  a  salute,  nor 
a  sunset  gun,  nor  a  Christmas  or  Fourth  of  July  explosion. 
It  would  be  loaded  with  a  shell,  and  was  to  be  aimed  at 
living  men,  and  was  meant  to  kill  somebody.  IMoreover,  it 
might  be  answered,  and  a  Spanish  shell  might  come  back 
at  once  and  kill  somebody  on  our  hill.  So  when  a  Spanish 
column  of  cavalry  w-as  sighted  in  a  lane  near  Caney,  and 
Captain  Capron  said, "  Give  'em  a  shell,  boys,"  and  artillery- 
man No.  5  ran  to  the  caisson  and  got  from  No.  4  a  long  little 
knotty-looking  white  sack,  and  something  that  lookcni  like 
a  country  schoolmaster's  quart  bottle  of  ink  with  a  red 
throat  and  the  point  of  a  cartridge,  and  then  ran  back 
to  the  gun  and  put  this  shell  into  a  round  glistening  hole, 
and  No.  1  stuffed  the  bag  of  powdei*  after  it,  rammed  it 
home,  and  shut  the  round  little  steel  door,  and  the  gunner 
took  from  a  leather  case  at  his  hip  something  that  looked 
like  a  brass  thermometer,  fixed  it  on  the  gun,  and  began 
sighting  through  it,  depressing  the  gun  by  means  of  a 
wheel-screw  with  one  hand  in  front  of  him,  and  motion- 
ing with  the  other  behind  him  to  No.  3  to  move  the  trail 
to  right  or  left,  and  finally  when  No.  2  sprang  to  the 
left,  leaning  away  from  the  gun  jind  slightly  forwai'd,  and 
the  other  artillerymen  took  rigid  positions — my  heait  Avas 
beating  high,  and  I  was  moving  a  step  or  two  backwards, 
surprised  and  somewhat  ashamed  that  everybody  else 
seemed  to  be  nonchalant  and  unafraid.  Perhaps  I  was 
the  only  one  on  the  hill  who  did  not  know  that  there  was 
no  artillery  in  Caney  to  answer.  When  1  did  learn  it,  I 
too  became  nonchalant  and  unafraid. 

-Fire!" 

The  man  with  the  lanyard  gave  a  quick  jerk.  There 
w^as  a  cap  explosion  at  the  butt  of  the  gun,  a  bulging 
white  cloud  from  the  muzzle,  the  trail  bounced  from  its 
shallow  trench,  and  the  wheels  whirled  back  twice  on  the 
rebound,  and  tlie  shell  was  hissing  through  the  air  as  iron 
hisses  when  a  blacksmith  thrusts  it  red-hot  into  cold  wa- 
ter. You  could  hear  that  awful  hiss  so  plainly  that  you 
seemed  to  be  following  the  shell  with  your  naked  eye; 
you  could  hear  it  above  the  reverberating  roar  of  tiie  gun 
up  and  down  the  coast  mountain;  hear  it  until  six  sec- 
onds later  a  puff  of  smoke  answered  beyond  the  Spanish 
column  wliere  the  shell  burst.  Then  in  eight  seconds — 
for  the  shell  travelled  that  much  faster  than  sound— -the 
muffled  report  of  its  bursting  struck  our  ears,  and  all  that 
wjis  left  of  the  first  shot  that  started  the  battle  was  the 
thick  sunlit  smoke  of  the  gun  sweeping  off  through  the 
brush,  and  the  little  mist-cloud  of  the  shell  rising  slowly 
upward  beyond  the  Spanish  column,  which  seemed  not 
to  know'  that  any  harm  was  possible  and  near. 

No  harm  seemed  near,  indeed,  for  the  shells  went  wide; 
but  the  first  shot  started  the  ripping  of  cloth,  the  far-awjiy 
rumble  of  wagons  over  cobblestones,  or  softened  stage - 
hail  and  stage-thunder  all  around  block  house,  stone  f(7rt, 
and  town.  At  first  it  was  a  desultory  fire,  like  the  pop- 
ping of  a  bunch  of  fire-crackers  that  have  to  be  relighted 
several  times,  and  we  could  hear  the  hiss  of  the  bullets 
even  that  far  away;  but  at  times  the  fire  was  as  steady  as 
the  sputter  of  a  Gatling  gun  that  I  heard  later  in  the  day. 
But  the  powder  was  smokeless,  and  we  could  see  nothing 
other  than  the  straw  hats  of  the  little  devils  in  blue,  who 
blazed  away  from  their  trenches  around  the  fort,  and 
minded  the  shells  bursting  over  and  around  them  as  little 
as  though  they  had  been  bursting  snowballs.  For  tlie 
3.2 -inch  guns  had  turned  from  the  Spanish  column, 
after  it  had  ridden  quietly  out  of  sight,  to  the  fort,  and, 
with  tlie  exception  of  one  gun,  the  shooting  was  at  first 
very  wild.  One  shot  tore  a  hole  through  the  wall,  then 
another;  another  brought  down  the  flag;  others  tore  up 
the  earth  at  the  base  of  the  fort,  and  the  fort  was  soon 
silenced.  But  the  rifle-pits  were  as  active  as  ever,  and 
after  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the  town  the  battery 
ceased  firing.  Grimes's  battery  was  thundering  to  the 
left  of  El  Poso,  the  balloon  was  moving  towards  Santiago, 
and  I  made  fpr  the  left  field  of  battle.  At  the  road  the 
first  wounded  nnin  appeared,  between  two  supporting  sol- 
diers—  Colonel  Patterson  of  the  Twenty-second.  The 
brave  old  soldier  had  walked  in  a  mile  with  a  bullet 
through  his  groin. 

"  Well,"  he  called,  cheerily,  as  he  was  being  laid  down 
under  the  mango-tree,  "  I'm  the  first  victim." 

And  such  was  the  spirit  of  all  the  men,  whether  fight- 
ing, inactive  and  suffering  from  wounds,  or  close  to  the 
last  agony.  ^  John  Fox,  Jr. 

July  19. —A  note  just  received  from  Mr.  Fox  informs  lis  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  account  of  the  battle  of  July  1  and  2  was  lost  be- 
tween the  front  and  Siboney.  Mr.  Fox  is  unfortunately  too  ill  from 
exposure  to  rewrite  it  at.  present.— Editou. 
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X.— A   LADIES'  DAY  IN   CAMP. 

I'^WO  (lays  after  tlie  rainy  d;iy  in  camp  Mr.  Arclii- 
bald  (leicrmined  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  so  far  as  he  should  be  able, 
ilavintr  IK)  authority  over  the  two  young  men  at 
Camp  Roy,  he  had  hitherto  contented  Inmself  with  a  dis- 
approval of  their  methods  of  employing  their  time,  which 
he  communicated  only  to  his  wife.  But  now  he  consid- 
ered that,  as  they  were  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in 
his  camp  and  so  little  in  their  own,  he  would  take  cliarge  of 
them  exactly  as  if  they  belonged  to  his  party.  He  would 
put  an  end, If  possible,  to  the  aimless  strolls  up  and  down 
the  beacli  with  Margery,  and  the  long  conversations  which 
that  young  woman  had  grown  to  be  so  fond  of,  held  some- 
times witli  both  young  men,  though  more  frequently  witli 
one.  If  Clyde' and  Rayljold  came  into  the  woods  to 
loungt;  in  tlie  shade  and  talk  to  a  girl,  they  could  go  to 
some  other  camp  to  do  it.  But  if  they  really  cared  to 
range  the  foi'cst,  either  as  sportsmen  or  lovers  of  na- 
ture, he  Avould  do  his  best  to  help  them;  so  this  day  he 
organized  an  expedition  to  a  low  mountain  about  tv\'o 
miles  away,  taking  JMatlack  with  him  as  guide,  and  invit- 
ing the  two  young  men  to  join  him.  They  had  assent-ed 
because  no  good  re-ison  for  declining  had  presented  itself, 
and  because  Phil  Matlack  earnestly  urged  them  to  come 
along  and  let  him  show  them  what  a  real  forest  tramp  was 
like.^  Before  his  recent  talk  with  Peter  Sadler,  Phil  would 
not  have  dared  to  go  out  into  the  woods  in  company  with 
the  bicvcle  man. 

Tlie  two  ladies  were  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  camp 
under  the  charge  of  Martin,  who  was  capable  of  defending 
them  against  any  possible  danger;  and  as  the  bishop  had 
agreed  to  take  cliaige  of  Camp  Roy  during  the  absence 
of  its  occupants.  MiOArchibald  planned  for  a  whole  day's 
tramp,  the  tirst  he  had  taken  since  they  went  into  camp. 

When  Martin's  mornini>-  work  was  done  he  ap])roached 
the  shady  spot  where  the  two  ladies  had  established  them- 
selves, aiid  offered  to  continue  his  lessons  in  fly-fishing  if 
Miss  Dearboin  so  desired.  But  Miss  Dearborn  did  not 
wish  to  take  any  lessons  to-day.  She  would  rest  and  stay 
with  Mrs.  Archibald.  Even  the  elder  laUy  did  not  care 
to  fish  that  morning.  The  day  was  hot  and  the  shade  was 
grateful. 

Martin  walked  away  dissatisfied.     l!i  liis  opinion,  there 

had  never  been  a  day  more  suitable  for  angling;  this  was 

a  dav  which  would  be  free  from  interruptions,  either  from 

two  young  fellows  who  knew  nothing  about  real  game- 
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fishing,  or  from  Matlack,  who  always  called  him  away  to 
do  something  when  he  was  most  interested  in  his  pisca- 
torial pedagogics.  This  was  a  day  when  he  could  stand 
by  that  lovely  girl,  give  lier  the  rod,  show  her  how 
to  raise  it,  wave  it,  and  throw  it,  and  sometimes  even 
touch  her  hand  as  he  took  it  from  her  or  gave  it  back, 
watching  her  all  the  time  with  an  adnuration  and  delight 
which  no  speckled  trout  or  gamy  black  bass  had  ever  yet 
aroused  in  Inm,  and  all  this  without  fear  that  a  gentleman 
out  on  the  lake  might  possibly  be  observing  them  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  more  interested  in  his  woik  than  the 
ordinary  guide  might  be  supposed  to  be.  J>ut  luck  was 
against  him;  and  Martin, who  did  not  in  tht;  least  consider 
liimself  an  ordinary  guide,  walked  up  and  down  in  moody 
reilection,  or  grimly  threw  himself  ui)on  the  ground,  gaz- 
ing upward  at  the' sky — not  half  so  blue  as  he  was — but 
never  waUving  or  resting  so  far  away  that  he  could  not 
hear  the  lirst  cry  from  her  should  snake,  bear,  dragon-fly, 
or  danger  of  any  kind  ap]u-oa('h  her. 

'I'o  the  ladies,  about  half  an  hour  later,  came  the  bishop, 
who,  newly  shaved  and  brushed,  wished  them  good-morn- 
ing, and  oifered  his  services  in  any  manner  which  ndght 
b(' desired.  If  Mrs.  Archibald  wis^hed  to  tish  by  the  side 
of  the  lake, he  was  at  her  service;  but  Mrs.  Arclnbald  did 
not  care  to  tish. 

"This  is  a  most  charming  da3%"  said  the  bishop,  re- 
moving hi^  hat;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  more  charming  to  me 
because  it  is  my  last  day  here." 

"  And  so  you  are  really  going  to  go?"  said  IVErs.  Archi- 
bald, smiling. 

"  I  sui)pose  you  think  I  am  not  likely  to  get  there," 
said  he;  "but  really  I  have  staid  here  long  enough,  and 
for  several  reasons." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Margery,  "and  tell  us  what  they  are. 
There  is  a  nice  little  rock  with  some  moss  on  it." 

The  bishop  promptly  accepted  the  invitation  and  seated 
himself.  As  he  did  so,  JVIartin,  at  a  little  distance,  scowled, 
folded  his  arms,  and  slightly  increased  the  length  of  his 
sentinel-like  Avalk. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bishop,  brushing  some  pine  leaves  from 
his  threadbare  trousers,  "  during  the  time  tluit  1  have  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  those  young  gentlemen  I  feel 
that  I  have  in  a  great  measure  repaid  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, but  now  I  see  that  I  shall  become  a  biu'den  and  an 
expense  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  eat  a  great  deal 
more  tha!i  both  of  them  ])ut  togethc^r,  so  that  the  pro- 
visions they  brought  with  tluMu  will  be  exhausted  much 
sooner  than  they  expected.     I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 


they  are  getting  tired  of  eating  i»i  their  owmi  camp, but  as 
1  nmke  a  point  of  ])re])arinu'  the  meals  at  stated  hours,  of 
course  they  feel  obliged  to  j)artake  of  them." 

"By  whi(!h  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, "that  if  they  had  not  you  to  cook  for  them  they 
would  be  a]^t  to  take  a  good  many  meals  with  us,  as 
they  did  when  they  first  came,  and  which  would  be  cheaper 
and  pleasanter." 

"I  beg.  madam,"  said  the  bishop,  (iuickly,  "that  you 
will  not  think  that  they  have  said  anything  of  the  sort.  1 
simply  inferred,  from  remarks  I  have  heard,  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  is  very  nuich  of  the  opiidon  you  have  just 
stated;  therefore  I  t^eel  that  I  cannot  be  welcome  much 
longer  in  Camp  Roy.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  I 
should  go  now.     Ihave  a  business  prospect  before  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  "  Is  it 
a  g(M)(l  one  ?" 

"  1  think  it  is,"  said  the  bishop.  "I  have  been  consider- 
ing it  earnestly,  and  the  more  I  fix  my  mind  upon  it  the 
greater  api)ear"  its  advantages.  I  don't  mind  in  the  least 
telling  you  what  it  is.  A  gentleman  wdio  is  ac(piainted 
with  my  family  and  whom  \  have  met  tw<»  or  three  times, 
but  not  recently,  iK)ssesses  a  very  tine  estate  some  thirty 
ndles  south  of  tfns  place,  lie  has  been  in  Europe  for  some 
time,  but  is  expected  to  return  to  his  country  mansion 
about  the  end  of  this  week.  It  is  my  purpose  to  offer 
myself  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  private  librarian.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  conviiice  him  that  I  have 
manv  qualilications  for  the  situation." 

"  ilas  he  so  many  books  that  he  needs  a  librarian?" 
asked  ^rargery. 

"No,"  sTud  the  bishop;  "I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  has  any  more  books  than  the  ordinary  country  gen- 
tleman ])ossesses.  but  he  ought  to  have.  lie  has  a  very 
large  income,  and  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  for  his 
fannly  what  is  intended  to  become,  in  time,  an  ancestral 
mansion.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  of  intelligence  that 
such  a  grand  mansion  w^ould  not  be  complete  without  a 
well-selected  library,  and  that  such  a  library  could  not  be 
selected  or  arranged  by  an  ordinary  man  of  affairs.  Con- 
sequently, iHiless  he  has  ki  compefent  person  to  perform 
this  duty  for  him,  his  library  for  a  long  time  will  be  in- 
significant. When  I  shall  piit  the  question  before  him,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  see  and  appreciate  the  force 
and  value  of  my  statements.  Such  a  position  will  suit  me 
admirablv.  I  shall  ask  but  little  salary,  but  it  will  give 
me  something  far  better  than  money — an  opportunity  to 
select  from  the  book  marts  of  the  whole  world  the  litera- 
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ture  in  whicli  I  delight.  Consequently,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  I  should  be  on  hand  when  this 
gentleman  arrives  at  his  estate." 

With  a  look  of  gentle  pity  Mrs.  Archibald  ga7.ed  nt  the 
smooth  round  face  of  tlie  bishop,  flushed  with  the  delights 
of  anticipation  and  brightened  by  the  cheery  smile  which 
nearly  always  accompanied  his  remarks.  *'x\nd  is  that 
your  only  prospect?"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage you,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  some  reg- 
ular business— and  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn  something 
of  the  sort— it  would  be  far  better  for  you  than  trying  to 
obtain  the  mythical  position  you  speak  of.  I  see  that  you 
are  a  man  of  "intelligence  and  education,  and  I  believe  that 
you  would  siicceed  in  almost  any  callini;-  to  which  you 
would  apply  yourself  wnth  earnestness  and  industry.  You 
must  excuse  me  for  speaking  so  plainly,  but  1  am  much 
older  tlian  vou  are  and  I  do  it  for  your  good." 

"Madam","  exclaimed  the  bishop,  radiant  with  grateful 
emotion,  "I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
what  you  have  said.  I  thank  you  for  your  appreciation 
of  me  and  for  the  generous  motive  of  your  words,  but,  to 
be  frank  with  yon,  I  am  not  suited  to  a  calling  such  as 
you  have  mentioned.  1  have  many  qualities  which  I  well 
know  wou'ld  promote  my  fortunes  w^ei-e  they  properly  ap- 
plied, but  that  application  is  difficult,  for  the  reason  tliat 
my  principal  mental  characteristic  is  indeflniteness.  AVhen 
but  a  little  child  I  was  indetinite.  Nobody  knew^  what  I 
was  going  to  do,  or  liow  I  would  turn  out  ;  no  one  has 
since  known,  and  no  one  knows  now.  In  whatever  way  I 
have  turned  my  attention  in  my  endeavors  to  support  my- 
self, I  have  been  obstructed  and  even  appalled  by  the  def- 
initeness  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Now  the  mak- 
ing of  a  private  library  is  in  itself  an  indefinite  occupation. 
It  has  not  its  lines,  its  rules,  its  limitations.  But  do  not 
think,  kind  lady,  that  I  shall  always  dei^end  upon  such 
employment.  Should  I  obtain  it,  I  should  hold  it  only  so 
long  a^s  it  would  l)e  necessary,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
for^but  a  little  while.  Do  you  care  to  hear  of  my  perma- 
nent prospects?"  said  he,  lookrng  from  one  lady  to  the 
other. 

"Certainly,"  said  Margery;  *'  we  would  like  to  hear  all 
vou  have  to  tell." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  bishop,  folding  his  arms  and 
smiling  eflfusivelv,  but  with  a  gentle  curbing  of  his  ordi- 
nary cheerfulness,  "I  will  inform  you  that  I  liave  an 
uncle  who  is  a  man  of  weakh  and  well  on  in  years.  Un- 
fortunately, or  fortunately  it  may  be,  this  uncle  greatly 
dislikes  nie.  He  objects  so  strongly  to  my  methods  of 
tliought  and  action,  and  even  to  my  physical  presence, 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  me  speak  or  even  to  look  at 
me,  and  thedast  time  I  was  in  his  company,  about  four 
years  ago,  lie  told  me  that  he  would  leave  me  a  legacy  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  hear  from  me  or  see  me 
again.  He  promised  to  make  the  proper  provision  in  his 
will  immediately,  but  declared,  and  I  know  he  will  keep 
his  word,  that  if  he  ever  received  a  letter  from  me  or  even 
saw^  me  or  heard  my  voice  he  would  instantly  strike  out 
that  clause.  I  appreciated  and  respected  his  feelings,  and 
accepted  the  condition.  From  that  moment  1  have  not 
written  to  him,  nor  shall  I  ever  write  to  him,  and  I  shall 
never  go  near  him  so  long  as  he  is  alive.  As  I  said,  he  is 
of  advanced  age,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  long  sur- 
vive. When  his  demise  takes  place  my  circumstances 
will,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory." 

"Did  your  uncle  say  how  much  he  would  leave  you?" 
asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

"No,  madam,"  returned  the  other,  "he  did  not,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  the  sum  will  be  measured  by  his  satisfaction 
in  knowina:  that  his  existence  is  entirely  freed  from  me." 
"Really."  said  Mrs.  Archibald,"  there  is  notinng  about 
you  so  indefinite  as  your  prospects." 

"And  it  seems  horrible  to  me,"  said  Margery,  "to  be 
hoping  that  some  one  may  die  in  order  that  you  may  be 
better  off,  and  as  you  want  money  so  much,  you  must  hope 
that  your  uncle  will  die." 

The  bishop  smiled  and  rose.  "And  now,"  said  he,  "  I 
suppose  I  must  2:0  to  prepare  the  dinner  at  Camp  Roy 
There  is  nobody  there  to  aat  it  but  myself,  but  I  have  as- 
sumed the  duty,  and  it  must  be  performed.  Good-morn- 
ing.    By  vour  leave,  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  again." 

Mrs.  Archibald  had  a  mind  to  ask  him  to  stay  and  dine 
with  them,  but  having  noticed  an  unfriendly  expression 
on  the  face  of  Martin  when  his  gloomy  walk  brought 
him  in  her  direction,  she  thought  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  do  so. 

XL -MARGERY  TAKES  THE  OARS. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Archibald  prepared  herself  for  a 
nap,  the  most  delightful  thing  she  could  think  of  during 
the  warm  hours  of  such  a  day.  Margery,  after  seeing  the 
elder  lady  comfortably  disposed  in  the  shady  sitting-room 
of  the  cabin,  went  out  of  doors  with  no  doubt  in  her  mind 
as  to  what  would  be  for  her  the  most  delightful  thing  to 
do.     She  would  take  a  row  on  the  lake  all  by  herself. 

She  went  down  to  the  boat,  which  was  partly  drawn  up 
on  the  beach  and  fastened  to  a  heavy  stake.  But  when 
she  readied  it  she  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the  chain 
was  secured  to  the  stake  by  a  padlock.  The  oars  were 
in  the  boat,  and  she  could  easily  have  pushed  it  into  the 
water,  but  she  could  not  set  it  free  without  the  key  to  the 
padlock. 

"I  do  believe,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  the  will  of  that 
horrid  Mr.  Sadler  is  like  gas.  It  goes  everywhere,  even  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  under  the  beds."  But  she  did 
not  give  up  her  intention.  She  tried  to  detach  the  chain 
from  the  boat,  but  finding  this  impossible,  she  thought  of 
going  for  Martin.  Perhaps  he  might  have  a  key.  This 
idea,  however,  she  quickly  put  aside.  If  he  had  a  key,  and 
gave  it  to  her,  she  might  get  him  into  trouble,  and,  besides, 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  w^ould  let  her  go  alone,  and  in 
any  other  way  she  did  not  wish  to  go.  Standing  with  her 
pretty  brows  knit,  and  one  heel  deep  in  the  soft  ground 
into  which  she  had  stamped  it,  she  heard  approaching 
footsteps,  and  turning,  saw  the  bishop.  He  came  forward 
with  a  buoyant  step. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Miss  Dearborn?" 
he  said.  "Do  you  wish  to  go  out  on  the  lake?  Do  you 
want  some  one  to  row  you?" 

"  Yes  and  no,"  said  Margery.  "  I  want  to  go  out  in  the 
boat,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to  row  me.  But  that 
chain  is  fastened  witli  an  abominable  padlock,  and  I  can- 
not launch  the  boat." 

"  One  of  your  guides  is  here,"  said  he.  "Perhaps  I  can 
get  a  key  from  him." 

"No,  no,"  said  Margery,  quickly;   "he  mast  not  know 


about  it.     There  is  a  Sadler  law  against  it,  and  he  is  em- 
ploved  by  Sadler." 

"It  is  verv  securely  fastened,",  said  the  bishop,  exaiu- 
ining  the  lock  and  chain.  "It  is  the  work  of  the  guide 
]Maliack,  I  have  no  doubt.  But,  Miss  Dearborn,"  said  he, 
with  a  bright  smile,  "  there  is  a  boat  at  Camp  Roy.  That 
is  not  locked,  and  I  can  bring  it  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

"No,"  said  Margery;  "I  don't  want  that  boat.  I've 
seen  it.'  Jt  is  a  clumsy  old  thing,  and,  besides,  it  leaks. 
I  want  this  one.  This'^is  just  the  kind  of  boat  I  want  to 
row.  It  is  too  bad.  If  l' could  get  off  now  there  woiild 
be  nobody  to  hinder  me,  for  Martin  is  washing  the  din- 
ner dishes,  or  doing  something  of  that  kind,  and  when- 
ever he  does  house- work  he  always  keeps  himself  out  of 
siirht." 

'The  bishop  examined  the  stake.  It  was  a  stout  little 
tree  trunk  driven  deep  into  the  ground  and  projecting 
about  five  feet  above  the  surface,  with  the  chain  so 
wrapped  around  it  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  force  it  up  or 
down.  Seizing  the  stake  near  the  top,  the  bishop  began 
to  push  it  backward  and  forward,  and  being  a  man  of 
great  strength,  he  soon  loosened  it  so  much  that,  stooping, 
he  was  able  to  pull  it  from  the  ground. 

' '  Hurrah !"  exclaimed  Margery.  ' '  It  came  up  j ust  like 
pulling  a  tooth." 

"Yes,"  said  the  radiant  bishop;  "the  good  Matlack 
may  be  very  careful  about  fastening  a  boat,  but  I  think  I 
have  got  the  better  of  him  this  time;  and  now  I  will  put 
the  stiike,  chain  and  all,  in  the  bow.  That  is  the  best  way 
of  disposing  of  them.  Are  you  sure  that  you  prefer  going 
alone?  I  shall  be  delighted  to  row  you  if  you  wish  me 
to." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Margery;  "I  am  just  wild  to  row  my- 
self, and  I  want  to  huiiy^and  get  off  for  fear  Martin  will 
be  coming  dow^n  here." 

"Are  you  sure  you  understand  rowing  and  the  man- 
agement of  a  boat?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  "I  can  row;  of  course  I  can. 
I  will  get  in,  and  then  you  can  push  off  the  boat." 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  bishop.  But  before  he  could 
reach  her  to  help  her,  Margery  had  stepped  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  was  about  to  seat  herself. 

"  If  you  will  take  the  seat  next  to  the  stern,"  said  the 
bishop,  holding  the  boat  so  that  it  would  be  steady,  "I 
think  that  will  be  better.  Tiien  the  weight  of  the  stake 
in  the  bow^  will  put  the  boat  on  an  even  keel." 

"All  right,"  said  ^Margery,  accepting  his  suggestion 
and  seating  herself.  "  Now  just  w^ait  until  I  get  the  oars 
into  the  ro^vlocks,  and  then  you  can  push  me  off." 

"  Which  wav  do  you  intend  to  row?"  asked  the  bishop. 

"Oh,  I  shall  go'down  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  because  that  way  there  are  more  bushes  along  the 
banks  and  Martin  will  be  less  apt  to  see  me.  If  I  go  the 
other  way  I  will  be  in  plain  sight  of  the  camp,  and  he 
mav  think  he  ought  to  do  something— fire  a  gun  across 


my'^bows  to  bring  me  to,  may  be,  as  they  do  at  sea." 

"  Hardly,"  said  the  bishop;  "but  let  me  advise  you  not 
to  go  very  far  from  the  shore,  so  that  if  you  feel  tired  you 
can  come  in  easily,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  walk 
down  the  shore  in  the  direction  in  which  you  intend  to 
row." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  get  tired,"  said  she.  "I  could 
row  all  day.  It  is  splendid  to  be  in  a  boat  all  by  myself 
and  have  the  whole  management  of  it.  Now  please  push 
me  off." 

With  some  reluctance,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
make  the  young  girl  happy,  which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  prudence— at  least  by  such  prudence  as  he  possessed— 
the  bishop,  with  a  strong  steady  push,  sent  the  boat  well 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Tliat  was  beautifully  done,"  Margery  called  back  to 
him.  "Now  I  have  room  enough  to  turn  around  without 
any  trouble  at  all." 

She  turned  the  boat  about  with  its  bow  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  but  it  was  not  without  trouble.  "  I 
have  not  rowed  for  a  good  while,"  she  said,  "but  I  am 
getting  used  to  the  oars  already.  Now  then,  I'm  off,"  and 
she  began  to  pull  with  a  strength  which,  had  it  been 
suitably  paired  with  skill,  would  have  made  her  an  excel- 
lent amateur  oarswoman.  But  the  place  of  skill  was 
supplied  by  enthusiasm  and  determination.  Once  or 
twice  ail  oar  slipped  from  the  rowlock  and  she  nearly 
went  over  backwards,  and  several  times  one  of  the  bhides 
got  under  the  water  with  tke  flat  side  up,  so  that  she  had 
difficulty  in  getting  it  out.  She  raised  her  oars  much  too 
high  in  the  air,  but  she  counterbalanced  this  by  sinking 
them  very  deep  into  the  w^ater.  But  she  got  on,  and  al- 
though her  course  was  somewdiat  irregular,  its  general 
trend  was  in  the  direction  desired. 

The  bishop  walked  along  the  bank,  keeping  as  near  to 
the  water  as  he  could.  Sometimes  masses  of  shrubbery 
shut  off  all  view  of  the  lake,  and  then  there  would  be  an 
open  space  where  he  w^ould  stop  and  watch  the  boat. 

"Please  keep  near  the  shore.  Miss  Dearborn,"  he  called; 
"  that  will  be  better,  I  think,  and  it  is  certainly  more  shady 
and  pleasant  than  further  out." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  Margery,  pulling 
away  in  high  good-humor;  "you  think  it  is  safer  near 
the  shore;  but  I  am  not  going  to  row  very  far  this  time, 
and  after  a  little  while  I  may  pull  the  boat  in  and  rest  for 
a  time  before  starting  back,"  and  then  slie  rowed  on  with 
renewed  energy. 

Tlie  next  time  the  bishop  was  able  to  hail  the  boat,  it 
was  at  a  point  where  he  was  obliged  to  push  his  way 
through  the  bushes  in  order  to  see  out  upon  the  lake. 

"Miss  Dearborn,"  he  called, "I  think  you  are  a  great 
deal  too  far  from  shore,  and  you  must  be  getting  very 
tired  and  hot.  Your  face  is  greatly  flushed.  I  will  hurry 
along  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  good  place  for  you  to  stop 
and  cool  yourself." 

;  "  I  am  all  right,"  cried  Margery,  resting  on  her  oars. 
"  I  get  along  very  well,  only  the  boat  doesn't  steer  prop- 
erly. I  think  it  is  because  of  the  weight  of  that  stick  in 
the  bow.  I  suppose  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it?" 
r  "Oh  no!"  cried  the  bishop,  in  alarm;  "please  don't 
think  of  it!  But  if  you  touch  shore  at  the  first  open 
space,  I  think  I  can  arrange  it  better  for  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  she;  "you  go  ahead  and  find  such 
a  place,  and  I  Avill  come  in." 

"  If  you  touch  shore,"  said  the  bishop  to  himself,  "  you 
don't  go  out  again  in  that  boat  alone!  You  don't  know 
how  to  row  at  all." 

The  bishop  ran  a  hundred  yards  or  more  before  he 
found  a  place  at  which  a  boat  could  be  beached.  It  was 
not  a  very  good  place,  but  if  he  could  reach  out  and  get 


hold  of  the  bow%  that  would  be  enough  for  him.     He  was 
strong  enough  to  pull  that  boat  over  a  paved  street. 

As  he  looked  out  over  the  water  he  saw  that  Margery 
had  progressed  considerably  since  he  had  seen  her  last, 
but  she  was  still  further  from  shore  than  before. 

"Row  straight  toward  me!"  he  shouted.  "Here  is  a 
fine  landing-place,  cool  and  shady." 

She  looked  around  and  managed  to  turn  the  boat's  head 
in  his  direction.  Then  she  rowed  hard,  pulling  and 
sphishing,  and  evidently  a  little  tired.  She  was  strong, 
but  this  unusual  exercise  was  a  trial  to  her  muscles. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  that  the  bishop  was  watching  her, 
and  that  made  her  a  little  nervous,  for  she  could  not  help 
being  aware  that  she  was  not  handling  the  oars  as  well  as 
Avhen  she  started  out.  With  a  strong  pull  at  her  right 
oar  to  turn  the  boat  inland,  she  got  her  left  oar  tangled 
between  the  water  and  the  boat,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  and 
lost  her  hold  of  it.  In  a  moment  it  was  overboard  and 
floating  on  the  lake. 

Leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  made  a  grasp  at 
the  oar,  but  it  was  too  far  for  her  to  reach  it;  and  then, 
by  some  spasmodic  movement  of  the  other  oar,  the  dis- 
tance was  increased. 

The  bishop's  face  grew  pale.  As  he  looked  at  her  he 
saw  that  the  distance  between  her  and  the  oar  was  in- 
creasing, and  now  he  understood  why  she  had  progressed 
so  well.  There  was  a  considerable  current  in  the  lake 
which  had  carried  her  along,  and  was  now  moving  the 
heavy  boat  much  faster  than  it  moved  the  oar.  What 
should  he  tell  her  to  do?  If  she  could  put  her  single  oar 
out  at  the  stern,  she  might  scull  the  boat;  but  he  was  sure 
she  did  not  understand' sculling,  and  to  try  it  she  would 
have  to  stand  u|%  and  this  would  be  madness. 

She  now  took  the  other  oar  from  the  rowlock,  and  was 
about  to  rise,  when  the  bishop  shouted  to  her. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  cried. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  stern,"  she  said,  "  to  see  if  I  cannot 
reach  that  oar  with  this  one.     Perhaps  I  can  ])ull  it  in." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  that!"  he  criefl.  "  Don't 
stand  up,  or  the  boat  will  topple,  and  you  will  fall  over- 
board." 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  she  called  back.  "I  can't  row 
with  one  oar." 

"Try  rowing  a  little  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  oth- 
er," said  he.  "Perhaps  you  can  bring  the  boat  in  that 
way." 

She  followed  his  suggestion,  but  very  awkwardly,  and 
he  saw  plainly  that  she  was  tired.  Instead  of  approach- 
ing the  shore,"^the  boat  continued  to  float  down  the  lake. 

Margery  turned  again.  "Bishop,"  she  cried,  "  what 
shall  I  do?  I  must  do  something,  or  I  can't  get  aShore 
at  all." 

She  did  not  look  frightened ;  there  was  more  of  an- 
noyance in  her  expression,  as  if  she  thought  it  imperti- 
nent in  fate  to  treat  her  in  this  way,  and  she  would  not 
stand  it. 

"  If  I  had  thought  of  the  current,"  said  the  bishop  to 
himself,  "I  would  never  have  let  her  go  out  alone,  and 
she  can't  be  trusted  in  that  boat  another  minute  longer. 
She  will  do  something  desperate."  So  saying,  the  bishop 
took  off  his  hat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  Then  he 
unbuttoned  his  coat  and  began  to  take  it  off.  but  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind.  Even  in  that  wilderness  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  must  appear  I'espectable,  so 
he  buttoned  his  coat  up  again,  and  hastily  took  off  his 
shoes,  and,  without  hesitating,  walked  into  the  water  until 
it  was  above  his  waist,  and  then  calling  to  Margery  tliat 
he  was  coming  to  her,  he  began  to  swim  out  into  the  lake. 
He  did  not  strike  out  imniediately  for  the  boat,  but  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  floating  oar.  Turning  his 
head  frequently  toward  Margery,  he  could  see  that  she 
was  sitting  perfectly  still,  watching  him,  and  so  he  kept 
on  with  a  good  heart. 

The  bishop  was  a  pow^erful  swimmer,  but  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the  water,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  tightness  of  his  clothes.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  his  arms  and  legs  were  bandaged  in  splints, 
as  if  he  had  been  under  a  surgeon's  care;  but  still  he 
struck  out  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  time  reached  the 
oar.  Pushing  this  before  him  to  the  boat,  Margery  took 
hold  of  it. 

"You  swim  splendidly,"  said  she.  "You  can  climb  in 
riiiht  here." 

But  the  bishop  knew  better  than  that,  and  worked  his 
way  round  to  the  stern,  and  after  holding  on  a  little 
wlnle  to  get  his  breath,  he  managed  to  clamber  into  the 
boat. 

"  Was  the  water  very  cold?"  said  she. 
On  his  replying  that  it  was,  she  said  she  thought  so 
because  he  seemed  stiff. 

"Now^Miss  Dearborn,"  said  he,  "I  have  made  the 
stern  seat  very  wet,  but  I  don't  believe  you  will  mind 
that,  and  if  you  will  sit  here  I  will  take  the  oars  and  row 
you  in." 

' '  Oh,  I  think  I  can  do  that  myself,"  said  Margery.  "  I 
am  rested  now,  and  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
getting  my  oar  for  me." 

Under  almost  any  circumstances  the  bishop  could  smile, 
and  now  he  smiled  at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  idea  of 
Margery's  rowing  that  boat  back  against  the  current,  and 
with  him  in  it. 

"Indeed,"  he  said,  "I  must  insist.  I  shall  freeze  to 
death  if  I  don't  warm  myself  by  exercise."  So,  reaching 
out  his  hand,  he  assisted  Margery  to  the  stern,  and  seat- 
ing himself  in  her  place,  he  took  the  oars,  which  she  had 
tlrawn  in. 

"I  don't  see, why  I  could  not  make  the  boat  go  along 
that  way,"  said  she,  as  they  began  to  move  steadily  tow- 
ard the  camp.  "  And  I  believe  I  could  do  it  if  people 
would  only  let  me  practise  by  myself;  but  they  always 
want  to  sliow  me  how,  and  I  hate  to  have  anybody  show^ 
me  how.  It  is  funny,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  seem  so 
very  wet  all  but  your  collar.  That  looks  as  smooth  and 
nice  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  laundry." 

The  bishop  laughed.  "That  is  because  it  is  gutta- 
percha," he  said,  "intended  for  rough  use  in  camp;  but 
the  rest  of  my  habiliments  were  not  intended  for  wet 
weather." 

"And  you  have  no  hat,"  said  she.  "Doesn't  the  sun 
liurt  your  head?" 

"My  head  does  feel  a  little  warm,"  said  he,  "but  I 
didn't  want  to  row  back  to  the  place  where  I  left  my  hat. 
It  was  not  a  good  landing-place,  after  all.  Besides,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  never  thought  of  my  hat  or  my  shoes." 
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MULE-TRAIN    WITH    AMMUNITION    AND    SUPPLIES. 


WAGON-TRAIN   WITH    COMMISSARY    STORES. 


GENERAL    VIEW   OF    THE    BATTLE-GROUND    OVER    WHICH    OUR    TROOPS    FOUGHT    THEIR   WAY   ON    JULY   1. 


THE  7x11   U.  S.  INFANTRY  FORMED    LINE   HERE   BEFORE    THE    FINAL   ASSAULT. 
Empty  Cartridge-Cases  iii  Foreground. 


BLOCK-HOUSE   AND    FORT    DEMOLISHED    BY   OUR   ARTILLERY. 


THE    BATTLE-FIELD    OF    EL    CANEY. 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  PiioTOGiiAPnER  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  General  Siiafter's  Army. 
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THE  ANSWER. 

"The  Whelps  of  tlie  Lion  nnswer  him." 

— Recent  anonymous  poem  in  Englinh  paj^er. 

The  old  lion  stands  in  liis  lonely  lair; 

The  noise  of  the  hunting  has  broken  his  rest; 
lie  scowls  to  the  Eastward;  tiger  and  bear 

Are  harrying  his  jungle;  he  turns  to  the  West; 

And  sends  through  the  murk  and  mist  of  the  night, 
A  thunder  that  rumbles  and  rolls  down  the  trail; 

And  tiger  and  bear,  the  quariy  in  sight, 

Crouch  low  in  the  covert,  and  cow^er  and  quail; 

For  deep  through  the  night-gloom,  like  surf  on  a  shore, 
Peals  thunder  in  answer,  resounding  with  ire; 

The  hunters   turn   stricken:    they  know  the  dread  roar: 
The  whelp  of  the  lion  is  joining  his  sire. 

Thomas  Nelson  Pa(!E. 


CAPT.  A.  M.  WETHERILL, 

6t,h  U.  s.  Infantry.    Killed  iu  the 
Attftclc  on  San  Jiian, 


WITH    THE    ROUGH    RIDERS    AT 

LAS    GUASIMAS. 

I. 

June  ;?;7,  JSH.'^. 

La  Gttastma  is  a  tree  that  bears  nuts  and  has  low  wide- 
spreaxling  boughs,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  swing  a  noose. 
Therefore  the  Cubans  use  it  for  the  fattening  of  pigs  and 
the  lianging  of  criminals.  Where  a  spur  of  La  Gian 
Piedra  mountains  joins  a  curving  ridge  of  foot-hills,  about 
five  miles  from  Baiquiri,  and  the  road  starts  on  a  gentle 
downward  slope  inio  Santiago,  this  tree  thickly  covers 
ridge,  spur,  and  point  of  contjut.  There  American  met 
Spaniaiul  yesterday  in  the  first  l)attle  on  Cul)an  soil,  and 
therefore  "the  first  fight  is  called  Las  Guasimas.     Tliere 

was  another  fight  of 
Las  Guasimas  in  the 
ten  years' revolution 
->;:••-:'.!.;-       ^  '-  in  the  seventies.  Go- 

mez remembers,  that 
battle,  for  it  made? 
him  famous.  The 
Hough  Riders,  for 
the  same  reason,  will 
remember  the  fight 
of  yesterday.  The 
Spaniard  will  re- 
member both:  in  one 
he  lost  a  thousand 
men ;  in  the  other 
he  learned  the  tem- 
per and  marksman- 
ship of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier — regular 
and  volunteer.  "The 
Americans  do  not 
fight  like  other  peo- 
ple," said  the  Span- 
i  a  rd .  "They  ad  van  ce 
under  a  heavy  fire, 
when  by  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare 
they  should  give 
way."  Therefore  the 
Spaniard,  rather  than  w^restle  longer  with  such  an  igno- 
rant barbarian,  gave  way  himself,  and  printed  at  San- 
tiago that  with  four  thousand  men  he  had  held  back 
the  whf)le  American  army.  That  at  least  is  the  word 
brought  through  our  lines  by  the  poor  starving  devils 
who  Were  allowed  to  leave  Santiago— that  at  Santiago 
there  might  be  fewer  mouths  to  feed  —  and  come  out 
and  trade  yellow  mangoes  for  the  hardtack  of  the  ad- 
vancing soldiers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Americans 
cnuraged  were  244  from  the  First  United  States  Cavalry, 
and  220  from  the  Tenth  United  States  Colored  Cavalry- 
loss  8  killed  and  17  w^ounded  ;  and  500  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  whose  casualties  were  9  killed  and  46  w^ounded. 
How  many  the  Spaniards  were  is  not  known,  the  highest 
estimate  so  far  being  4000 — whidi  estimate  came  through 
refugees  from  Santiago — the  low-est  being  1500.  Thirty- 
nine  dead  Spaniards  w^ere  found  after  the  fight,  according 
to  Ger.eral  Wheeler's  report,  and  six  wagon-loads— so  th(» 
Cid)anssay — of  wounded  were  carried  into  Santiago. 

Thei-e  has  been  much  criticism  of  that  fight,  especially 
from  the  regulars,  among  wdiom  there  is  not  a  man  who 
does  not  give  it  the  highest  praise.  The  zeal  of  the  reg- 
ulars and  Riders  led  them  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
commanding  general.  They  were  caught  in  an  ambush. 
The  end  did  not  justify  the  means;  the  position  could 
liave  been  gained  with  less  loss— perhaps  with  no  loss; 
the  Spaniards  might  have  been  cut  off  in  the  rear,  sur- 
rounded, and  annihilated  by  the  forces  already  landed, 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  come  up  before  the  fight  began. 
The  moral  effect  gained,  if  good  and  great,  was  lost  through 
inability  to  follow  it  up,  and  the  subsequent  inactivity  for 
want  of  rations,  several  days— all  of  which  is  problemat- 
ical, a  question  distinctly  with  two  sides,  and  not  to  be 
settled  finally  except  by  future  developments  and  the  word 
of  the  Spaniard  at  Santiago  when  he  is  ours.  But,  all 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  then  ?  Who  re- 
members a  military  mistake  when  there  is  a  deathless  ideal 
of  courage  under  it  ?  I  imagine  the  Riders  would  pre- 
fer a  reprimand  for  being  too  far  in  front  to  one  for  being 
too  far  l)ehind.  As  for  the  moral  depression  of  the  Span- 
iard, the  fight  of  Las  Guasimas  left  the  w^ay  opeti  to  the 
picket -line  around  Santiago,  along  a  road  that  is  prac- 
tically a  narrow  defile  tiu'ough  rough  country  and  impen- 
etrable brush,  where  ambush  is  possible  every  hundred 
yards,  and  where  a  thousand  Spaniards,  say  some  of  our 
officers,  should  be  able  to  hold  back  the  whole  army.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Spaniards  could  liave  blocked 
our  way  at  any  good  position  alonir  the  road  if  they  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  at  Las  Guasimas. 

As  for  getting  caught  in  an  ambush,  the  Americans 
knew  where  the  enemy  was,  and  were  flushing  him  as  a 
pointer  flushes  a  quail;  so  the  theory,  if  true,  only  adds 
another  advantage  to  the  already  perfect  stronghold  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  another  branch  to  the  laurels  the  Riders 
won  for  dislodging  him  with  such  an  inferior  force.  If 
there  had  been  more  Americans  attacking,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  liave  been  more  killed,  as  it  is  sure 
that  more  Spaniards  w-ould  have  been  left  on  the  field. 
Besides,  the  fight,  after  all,  was  only  a  skirmish,  and  the 


loss  was  small ;  but  neither  fact  matters  at  all.  The  fight 
was  a  perfect  exhibition  of  dauntless  courage.  So  let 
critical  lips  be  dumb.  Let  Old  Glory  and  the  ting  of  the 
one  star  wave  together,  and  wave  long  and  high.  And 
from  American  and  Cuban,  to  regular  and  Rider,  with  one 
throat— and  for  the  Rider  let  it  be  opened  wide — Hail  ! 

II. 

The  stars  and  stripes  w^ere  on  the  way  to  Santiago  long 
before  they  streamed  from  the  first  captured  Spanish 
block-house  at  the  first  landing-place  at  Baiquiri.  Before 
Genera]  ('ha1T(H^  was  ashore  General  Lawton  had  a  lin(^  of 
battle  formed,  Cossack  outposts  thrown  out,  and  the  flag 
was  fluttering  up  the  valley  towards  Santiago,  rapidly, 
as  were  the  S|)aniards  rapidly.  That  night  he  had  it 
planted  over  SiboiK^y.  Being  the  last  correspondent  or- 
dered ashore,  1  folknved  in  tiie  wake  of  the  army— forty- 
eight  hours  late. 

It  w\as  hot,  very  hot,  but  the  road  was  a  good  hard  path 
of  clean  sand,  and  now  and  then  a  breeze  stirred,  or  a 
light  cool  rain  twinkled  in  the  air.  At  that  hour  the 
Rough  Riders  were  charging  a  blazing  Spanish  line  of 
battle,  and,  far  in  the  rear,  and  all  unknowing,  1  walked 
througli  strange  plants,  strange  flowers,  strange  trees, 
to  the  music  of  strange  birds,  \vith  notliing  to  see  that  was 
familiar  except  sky,  moimtain,  running  water,  and  sand, 
nothing  homelike  to  hear  but  the  twitter  of  swallows  and 
the  whistle  of  quail.  Cactus,  cocoanut-trees,  guava-hushes, 
Guinea  grass  that  is  good  for  fodder,  mangoes,  mammon- 
silios,  w^ild  lemon,  and  over  all  the  trembling  crown  of 
royal  palm.  And  the  birds!  Judios— black  birds  with  a 
strange  oval  tail— Jews,  so  called  because  they  go  in 
flocks,  have  a  cry  of  complaint,  are  easy  to  thrive,  and 
bear  the  aggressive  beak  of  the  chosen;  the  toll,  his 
cousin,  Avitli  all  his  traits  and  half  his  length;  the  hermit 
tocoloro,  the  P^rench  soldier  of  the  tropics,  with  a  body 
that  is  red  and  wings  that  are  blue;  the  brilliant  irides- 
cent tiny  colibri— fly-bird  in  English,  oiseau-mouche  in 
French — the  spotted  pitirre,  that  seemed  to  have  the  same 
spite  against  the  Imzzard  that  our  bee-martin  has  for  the 
crow  ;  the  bijirita,  whose  claw  is  raised  against  every 
other  wing  in  the  air  (Spaniard  calls  Cuban,  for  that  reason, 
bijirita);  and  the  sparrow  gorrion,  which  the  Cuban  calls 
Spaniard,  because  he  is  imported  from  another  land  and 
an  unwelcome  guest.  There  w^ere  no  flow^ers — they  are 
gone  now  mitilothers  come  in  July— except  one  flower 
that,  like  the  Spanish  flag,  has  a  yellow^  heart  and  a  bor- 
der of  blood;  and,  about  a" burnt  hacienda,  and  emphasiz- 
ing its  desolation,  a  big  bush  of  brilliant  flamboyants  and 
rioting  vines  of  pale  red  corallelo — "  little  coral."  Poetic 
and  interesting  as  it  all  was  overhead,  however,  that  path 
underfoot  was  no  road  for  a  hard-drinking  man  to  travel. 
There  were  too  many  hideous  things  crawling  across  the 
road  and  rustling  into  the  cactus— spiders  with  snail- 
houses  over  them;  lizards  with  green  bodies  and  yellow 
legs,  and  green  legs  and  yellow  bodies ;  hairy  tarantulas 
that  are  said  not  to  be  poisonous;  and  hideous  land-crabs 
standing  three  inches  from  the  sand,  and  watching  you 
with  hideous  little  eyes  as  they  shuflfled  sidewise  into  the 
bushes.  Moreover,  I  w^as  following  the  trail  of  an  army 
by  the  signs  in  its  w\ake — the  debris  of  the  last  night's 
camp:  cans,  bits  of  hardtack  crackers,  bad  odors,  by-and- 
by  odds  and  ends  that  the  soldiers  discarded  as  the  sun 
got  warm  and  the  pack  heavy  —  drawers,  under-shirts, 
coats,  blankets,  knapsacks,  an  occasional  gauntlet  or  leg- 
gin,  bits  of  fat  bacon,  canned  meats,  hardtack  —  and  a 
swarm  of  buzzards  in  the  path,  in  the  trees,  and  wheeling 
in  the  air— and  smiling  Cubans  picking  up  every- 
thing they  could  eat  or  w^ear. 

This  I  was  taking  in  when  the  Riders  w^ere 
fighting  their  w^ay  forward,  foot  by  foot,  and 
making  the  charge  that  won  the  day. 
"  Cease  firing  and  advance  I" 
No  wonder  the  Spaniards  ran — they  must  have 
thought  that  the  superb  nerve  of  that  charging 
line  had  the  muscles  of  the  whole  army  support- 
ing it  close  behind. 

At  a  big  spring  I  was  overtaken  by  two  men. 
One  had  a  smooth  face  that  suggested  subdued 
temptations,  and  the  other  called  him,  I  thought, 
"  captain."  The  one  was  a  trooper,  but  the  oth- 
er, the  smooth-faced  man,  w^as  a  chaplain.  He 
w^ore  a  six-shooter,  handled  it  wdth  loving  famil- 
iarity, said  he  asked  no  odds  of  any  man,  could 
settle  a  Spaniard  at  fifty  paces,  did  not  mean  to 
l)e  taken  by  surprise,  and  therefore,  mounted  on 
a  mule  as  high  as  a  dromedary,  he  carried  his 
"gun"  drawn,  and  almost  wept  next  mortiing 
when  his  colonel  told  him  that  the  articles  of 
war  forbade  him  to  carry  a  weapon;  and  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  the  cloth,  from  Arizona,  and  to 
the  Rough  Riders— chaplain.     The  chaplain  was  2n  LI 

much  disturbed  when  we  first  heard  of  the  fight  24th 

of  Las  Guasimas,  and  groaned  in  genuine  dis- 
tress wdien  he  w^as  told  that  the  adjutant  had 
seen  Colonel  Wood  fall,  and  liad  got  from  his 
lips  a  dying  message  to  his  wife.  The  rumors  were  so 
thick,  contiictino:,  and  wild,  how-ever,  that  we  wvyq  not 
sure  there  had  been  any  fight  at  all.  But  by-and-by  we 
met  a  white  man  on  foot  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  Then 
came,  on  a  litter,  a  negro  with  a  shattered  leg  ;  then  an- 
other with  a  bullet  through  his  throat,  and  another  and 
another.  On  horseback  r()de  a  sergeant  with  a  bandage 
around  his  brow — I  could  see  him  smiling  broadly  fifty 
yards  ahead — and  the  furrow^  of  a  Mauser  bullet  across 
iiis  temple  and  just  under  his  skin.  After  him  we  passed 
a  camp  of  insurgents,  little,  thin,  brown  fellows,  ragged, 
dirty,  shoeless— each  with  a  sugar-loaf  straw  hat,  a  Rem- 
ington rifle  of  tlie  pattern  of  1882,  or  a  braud-new  Krag- 
Jorgensen  donated  b}^  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  inevitable  and 
ever -ready  machete  swn'nging  in  a  case  of  embossed 
leather  on  the  left  hip.  They  were  very  young  and  very 
old,  and  w^ere  wiry,  quick-eyed,  intelligent  for  the  most 
part,  and  in  countenance  vivacious  and  rather  gentle. 
There  was  a  little  creek  next,  and  climbing  the  bank  of 
the  other  side,  1  stopped  short,  with  a  start,  in  the  road. 
To  the  right  and  on  a  sloping  bank  lay  eight  gray  shapes 
muffled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  thought  of  the  men  I 
had  seen  asleep  on  the  deck  of  the  transport  at  dawn. 
Only  tliese  w^ere  rigid,  and  I  should  have  known  that  all 
of  tliem  were  in  their  last  sleep  but  one,  who  lay  with  his 
left  knee  bent  and  upright,  his  left  elbow  thrust  from  his 
blanket,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart.  He  slept  like  a  child. 
Beyond  was  the  camp  of  the  regulars  who  had  taken 
part  "in  the  fight.      On  one  side  stood  General  Young, 


wdio  himself  had  aimed  a  ITotchkiss  gmi  in  the  fight — 
covei'ed  with  grime  and  sweat,  and  with  the  passion 
of  l)attle  not  quite  gone  from  his  e3^es;  and  across 
the  road  soldiei's  were  digging  one  long  grave.  Half 
a  mile  further,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  on  a 
grassy  sunlit  knoll,  was  the  camp  of  the  Riders,  just 
beyond  the  rifle-pits  from  which  they  had  driven  the 
Spaniards.  Under  a  tree,  to  the  right,  lay  another  row 
of  muffled  shapes,  and  at  once  I  walked  with  Colonel 
AVood  to  the  hospital,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
path,  narrow,  thickly  shaded,  and  dappled  with  sunshine, 
ran  along  the  ridge  through  the  battle-field,  and  was 
as  pretty,  peaceful,  and  romantic  as  Lovers' Walk  now  is 
at  White  Sulphur.  Here  and  there  the  tall  grass  along 
the  path  w\'is  pressed  flat  where  a  wounded  man  had  lain. 
In  one  place  -uhe  grass  was  matted  and  dark  red  ;  near  by 
was  a  blood-stained  hat  marked  with  the  initials  "  E.  L." 
Here  was  the  spot  wiiere  Hamilton  Fish  fell,  the  first 
victim  of  the  fight;  there  brave  young  Capron  w\as  killed. 
A  passing  soldier  bared  his  left  arm  and  showed  me  three 
places  between  his  wrist  and  elbow  where  the  skin  had 
merely  been  blistered  by  three  separate  bullets  as  he  lay 
in  front  of  Capron  after  the  latter  fell.  Farther  on  lay  a 
dead  Spaniard  with  covered  face.  A  buzzai'd  flapped  from 
the  tree  over  him  as  w^e  passed  beneath.  Beyond  was  the 
open  air  hospital,  where  were  two  more  rigid  human  fig- 
ures and  where  the  w-ounded  lay. 

That  night  there  was  a  clear  sky,  a  quarter-moon,  and 
an  enveloping  mist  of  stars,  but  little  sleep  for  an3%  1 
imagine,  and  but  restless  battle-haunted  sleep  for  all. 
Next  morning  follow^ed  the  burial,  (^aptain  Capron  was 
carried  back  to  the  coast.  The  rest  w-ere  placed  side  by 
side  in  one  long  broad  trench,  with  their  feet  to  the  east. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  a  layer  of  long  thick  green 
cool  leaves  of  Guinea  grass,  and  over  the  brave  fellows 
were  piled  the  green  plumes  of  the  royal  palm  as  long  as 
the  grave.  At  the  head  of  the  trench  stood  the  chaplain; 
around  it,  the  comrades  of  the  dead;  along  the  road  stiag- 
gled  a  band  of  patient  ragged  Cubans,  and  approaching 
from  Santiago  a  band  of  starving  women  and  children  for 
whom  the  soldiers  gave  their  lives.  No  man  could  ask  a 
braver  end,  a  more  generous  cause,  or  a  kindlier  grave — 
a  soldier's  death,  a  brother's  freedom,  and  a  last  resting- 
place  in  leaves  and  white  sand. 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  sang  the  soldiers. 

And  the  tragedy^  of  Las  Guasimas  was  done. 


Everybody  has  perfect  faith  in  the  American  regular, 
and  knows  what  he  can  and  what  he  will  ever  do.  Gen- 
eral Young  did,  then,  what  the  nation  knew^  he  would  do, 
and  his  negro  troopers  fought  bravely  and  well.  But  the 
interest  of  the  fight  would  centre  in  the  gallant  conduct 
of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders — or  Wood's  Weary  Walkers, 
as  they  were  dubbed  at  Tampa  after  their  horses  w(  re 
taken  from  under  them — even  if  they  had  not  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight.  Never  was  there  a  more  lepresenta- 
tive  body  of  men  on  American  soil;  never  was  there  a 
body  of  such  varied  elements;  and  yet  it  was  so  easily 
welded  into  an  effective  fighting-machine  that  a  foreigner 
w^ould  not  know  that  they  were  not  as  near  brothers  in 
blood,  character,  occupation,  mutual  faith,  and  long  com- 
panionship as  any  volunteer  regiment  that  ever  took  the 
field.  The  dominant  element  was  the  big-game  hunter 
and  the  cowboj^  and  every  field-officer  and  captain  had 
at  one  time  or  another  owned  a  ranch.  The  majority 
came  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian 
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Territory,  though  every  State  in  the  Union  was  represent- 
ed. There  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell.  University  of  Virginia,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  Colorado,  of  Iowa,  and  other  Western  and  South- 
ern colleges.  There  were  members  of  the  Knickerl)ocker 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Somerset  of  Boston,  and  of 
crack  horse  organizations  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
New^  Jersey.  There  were  revenue  officers  from  Geoigia 
and  Tennessee,  policemen  from  New^  York  city,  six  or 
eight  deputy  marshals  from  Colorado,  half  a  dozen  Texan 
Rangers,  and  one  Pawnee,  several  Cherokees  and  Chicka- 
saws,  Choctaws  and  Creeks.  There  were  men  of  all  po- 
litical faiths,  all  creeds— Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
There  was  one  strapping  Australian  and  one  of  the 
Queen's  Mounted  Police,  though  90  per  cent,  of  all  were 
native-born  Americans.  And  athletes  a  plenty — Wrenn, 
who  twice  saved  America  the  tennis  championship  over 
England,  and  Larned,  the  second-best  player  in  the  land; 
Goodrich,  the  captain  of  Harvard's  crew  in  '97,  and  Bull, 
wdio  rowed  on  that  crew^ ;  Dean,  the  best  quarter- back  in 
Harvard's  history, and  Greenway,  the  best  end  in  the  his- 
tory of  Yale;  Channing  and  Church,  who  played  football 
at  Princeton;  Ilollister  the  runner  and  Waller  the  high- 
jumper  of  Yale  ;  Stephens  the  polo-player,  and  Ferguson 
and  Thorpe,  the  members  of  Roosevelt's  old  polo  team  at 
03^ster  Bay;  and  besides  these,  who  were  all  troopers, 
Lieutenant  Devereux.  whoplaj^ed  good  football  at  Prince- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Woodbury  Kane,  who  did  the  same 
at  Harvard,  and  who  helped  win  his  commission  washing 
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lishes  on  a  cooking  detnil  for  a  New  Mexico 
outfit,  and  washing  them,  as  a  superior  said, 
"  d d  well." 

And  more:  Sergeant  McElhinny,  the  Lou- 
isiana planter,  who  lias  an  island  of  his  own; 
Captain  Jenkins  of  South  Carolina,  son  of 
tlie  Confederate  general;  Captain  O'Neill, 
ex-mayor,  ex -sheriff,  and  hunter  of  Indian 
and  white  desperado,  populist  and  free-silver 
man;  Captain  Llewelyn,  who  carries  four 
bullets  in  his  body;  Captain  Luna,  who  de- 
manded at  Tampa  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  front  and  show  his  loyal- 
ty because  he  was  the  only  man  of  pure 
Spanish  blood  holding  a  commission  in  the 
American  army;  Serijeant  Darry,  who  was 
Speaker  of  a  Lower  House  and  Gold  Dem- 
ocrat candidate  for  Congress;  lleffiier,  who, 
though  shot  mortally,  got  Colonel  Roosevelt 
to  give  him  liis  gun,  and,  propped  against 
a  tree,  kept  firing  until  tiie  line  went  for- 
ward; and  Lieutenant  Thomas,  whose  father 
fought  in  the  civil  war,  whose  grandfather 
was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war,  who  had 
two  grandfathers  in  the  war  of- 1812,  three 
grandfathers  in  the  war  of  the  lievolulion, 
vvldle  the  fourth  was  P;itrick  Henry— all 
these  were  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  Lastly, 
there  was  Captain  Capron,  who  fell  —  the 
fifth  from  father  lo  son  in  the  United  States 
army,  a  captain  of  Indian  scouts,  an  expert 
in  Indian  sign-langunge,  and  a  great  hunter. 
There  were  no  laggards  in  that  little  strug- 
gle. Marshall,  the  correspondent,  kept  with 
the  advancing  line,  taking  notes  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  when  shot  through  the  spine 
kept  on  writing  his  "story"  between  periods 
of  unconsciousness  and  spasms  of  pain.  Cas- 
par Whitney  stood  near  a  Hotchkiss  gun  and 
took  the  fire  as  coolly  as  any  regular  under 
General  Young.  Colonel  Roosevelt  picked 
up  a  rifle  and  led  his  men  on  a  charge 
across  a  space  where  he  thought  1  hey  needed 
encouragement;  and  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis gave  the  good  service  of  an  officer  in  the 
beginning,  and  afterwards  took  the  gun  of  a 
wounded  man  and  fougiit  with  the  rest. 

Such  were  the  men  who  fought  the  good 
little  fight  of  Las  Guasiinas,  and  would  to 
Heaven  I  had  been  with  them!  And  so, 
once  more,  to  the  Riders,  one  and  all — Hail ! 


IV. 

June  SO. 

Quiet,  modest,  forceful  Colonel  Wood 
moves  on  Santiago  to-morrow  in  command 
of  a  brigade.  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  go 
as  Roosevelt's  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  made  his  word  of  peace 
good  in  war.  John  Fox,  Jr. 


LIEUTENANTS  GURNEY  AND 
AUGUSTIN. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  a  picture  of  Lieu- 
tenants John  A.  Gurney  and  Joseph  N.  Au- 
gustin,  Jr.,  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who 
were  killed  in  tiie  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill, 
July  1.  They  were  graduates  of  West  Point 
of  the  class  of  '95,  and  they  were  only  boys. 

Lieutenant  Augustin  was  born  in  New^  Or- 
leans in  1874;  Lieutenant  Gurney^  in  Hart, 
Michigan,  in  1872.  They  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  together  in  1891,  and  were 
graduated  together  in  1895.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  young  Augustin  had  been  married 
less  than  a  year.  Gurney  was  graduated 
near  the  head  of  his  class;  he  was  the  presi- 
dent of  his  class,  and  one  of  its  best  loved 
men,  and  Augustin  had  as  many  good  traits 
as  he. 

A  most  pathetic  feature  in  the  fate  of  these 
two  young  men  is  the  strong  affection  that 
existed  between  them.  They  were  chums 
during  the  four  years  at  West  Point;  tliey 
went  into  the  same'regiment,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  so  as  to  be  together.  W^hen 
they  went  together  to  Santiago  they  arranged 
with  each  other  that  if  one  were  killed  the 
other  should  break  the  news.  They  fell  to- 
gether. In  the  charge,  when  every  officer  in 
Gurney's  company  was  struck,  Gurney  and 
Augustin  were  killed.  The  picture  of  them 
is  from  a  photograph  which  they  sat  for  to- 
gether only  a  short  time  ago. 

Certaiidy  all  good,  kind  people  owe  these 
brave  young  men  a  thought  for  the  happy  and 
hopeful  lives  they  laid  down  for  their  duty 
on  San  Juan  Hill.  Williston  Fisu. 


HOW  THE  ^^  OREGON"  CHASED 
THE  ^^  COLON." 

By  thr  Special  CoimrsroNDRNT  for  "  Haupkh's 

VVeKKLY  "   ON     BOAKI). 

On  this  ship  the  first  call  for  quarters, 
9.25  A.M.,  had  just  sounded,  and  all  hands 
were  in  their  best  clean  white,  and  the  decks 
all  straightened  up  for  Sunday  inspection. 
The  officers  of  the  deck  noticed  the  masts  of 
a  ship  moving  inside  the  harbor,  but  no  one 
thought  of  it  seriously,  because  Sunday  was 
looked  upon  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  during  the 
month  we  have  been  blockading  no  slu)ts 
have  been  fired  on  that  day.  But  as  thes(; 
niasis  kept  coming  in  sight, \ve  quickly  went 
to  quarters,  and  ran  up  the  signal,  "The 
enemy  is  escaping." 

Wlicn  the  alarm -gongs  rang,  the  people 
belowdecks  all  thought,  "  Well,  somebody 
has  pushed  the  button  for  '  general  quarters' 
by  mistake,"  but  nevertheless  the  ship  was 
ready  for  action  in  an  instant,  and  all  hands 
were  thrilled  with  a  glad  excitement  to  see 
that  Cervera  was  going  to  make  a  dash  with 
his  twenty-knot  squadron  and  give  us  a  tight, 
after  all. 


Captain  Clark  ordered  one  of  the  marines 
to  tire  a  0- pounder  at  the  entrance  to  call 
attention  to  our  signal,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  ships  were  not  long  in  answering. 

Well, out  came  the  Spanish  ships,  described 
to  Captain  Clark  in  a  cipher  despatch  to  Rio 
Janeiro  from  the  Navy  Department,  which, 
when  translated,  read  thus  -. 

Fonr  arniorod  crnisorf^,  heavy  and  fast. 
Three  t()ri)e{l()-boats,  sea-<^()in<^  cUish. 
Beware ! 

This  was  the  cream  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  after  our  ship 
when  we  ran  up  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up  when  we  saw 
that  there  was  to  be  a  real  fight  at  last. 

We  commenced  a  rapid  tire,  which  was 
kept  up  during  the  wliole  engagement,  and 
was  only  broken  by  a,  howl  of  delight  when 
a  good  shot  was  tired,  or  by  yells  when  a 
toi'pedo-boat  could  be  seen  through  the 
smoke.  But  the  reports  of  the  O-pounders 
soon  interrupted  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  they  got  out  of  the  harbor, 
Cervei'a  took  enough  time  to  form  his  tieet, 
and  then  steamed  to  the  "  four  bells."  The 
Joira,  Te.ras,  and  Jlroo/dyn  were  west  of  us, 
but  "we  soon  passed  ail  but  Commodore 
Schley's  tlag-ship,  and  with  forced  draught 
joined  in  the  chase. 

The  iV^'v/'  York,  Massaeliugetts^Neirark,  and 
Nc'ir  OiiiuinH  weie,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards 
could  see,  out  of  the  tight,  so  they  most  like- 
ly thought  that  if  tiiey  could  escape  the  bat- 
tle-ships they  would  have  only  the  BrooMi/n, 
to  contend  with.  But  they  had  not  coutited 
on  the  Orefion,  which,  with  the  Brooklyn, 
outstripped  all  our  fleet,  and  gained  steadily 
on  the  flying  enemy. 

We  kept  up  a  com  in  nous  fire  on  the  near- 
est ships,  and,  as  they  headed  inshore  one 
after  the  other,  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
except  to  send  a  parting  shot  from  our  after- 
guns  to  "boost"  them  along  a  little  faster. 

Finally  only  the  Vizcaya  and  (JrlHtohal 
Golo}i  were  left.  W^e  had  given  the  Oqnendo 
and  Miirld  Terena  some  pretty  hard  knocks, 
and,  as  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were 
"dusting  along"  right  merrily  far  astern, 
we  left  the  ships  we  had  disabled  to  their 
tender  mercies. 

We  concentrated  our  fire  on  the  Vizeaya, 
about  8000  yards  on  our  starboard  bow;  the 
Brooklyn  was  well  off-shore  of  us,  on  our 
port  bow,  sending  shot  after  shot  into  the 
unfortunate  ship.  Finally  the  Vizeaya  too 
made  for  the  beach,  and  with  a  cheer  we 
sped  on  after  the  Colon.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments we  did  not  tire,  but  finally  opened  on 
her  at  a  range  varying  from  9500  to  8500 
yards  with  the  forward  13-incli  and  8-inch 
tui'rets. 

Finally  we  were  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Cristobal  too  was  making  for  the  shore, 
about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Santi- 
ago. She  hauled  down  her  colors  at  1.12, 
and  afterwards  ran  aground  on  a  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  At  1.30  we  slowed  down, 
and  with  the  Brooklyn,  ran  near  the  jirize. 

The  Brooklyn,  being  senior  ship,  sent  a  ])oat 
aboard  to  receive  her  surrender,  whiki  we 
ran  near,  keeping  everything  ready  in  case 
she  should  open  fire  again.  The  New  York 
and  Texas,  which  had  been  hull  down  to  the 
eastward,  finally  came  up,  with  the  Resolute 
and  Vi.vea,  and  preparations  ^vere  made  im- 
mediately to  transfer  prisoners  and  to  at- 
tempt to  save  the  ship. 

On  the  Oregon  the  most  intense  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  As  other  ships  dropped  astern 
it  became  more  and  more  exciting,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossii)le  to  keep  the  men  clear 
of  the  decks  and  behind  armor.  Tln^y  in- 
sisted upon  lining  up  on  the  forecastle  and 
on  top  of  the  turrets,  as  the  pictures  will 
show;  and  when  all  of  our  ships  were  out  (^f 
signal-distance  we  could  look  back  on  the 
Vizeaya  and  Oqnendo,  which  we  ran  on  the 
beach,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  being 
on  a  16.5-knots  battle-ship.  The  Oregon,  by- 
the-way,  has  the  name  of  "Yankee  Devil" 
or  "  Bulldog  "  among  the  Spaniai'ds. 

When  th(;  Colon  was  run  on  the  beach  the 
Spanish  took  the  time  used  in  making  official 
visits  to  open  all  sea  (connections  and  to  break 
the  valve  stems  so  that  she  would  founder. 
The  breech-plugs  of  most  of  the  guns  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  everything  possible 
was  don(;  to  disable  the  ship.  All  of  her 
crew  had  been  very  liber;dly  supplied  with 
liquoi-,  so  that  they  were  hors  de  eomhat  in 
more  senses  than  one  ;  the  officers  looked 
rather  forlorn,  but  the  men  were  hnj^py  and 
contented.  The  ship  was  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  there  being  five  cows 
on  the  forecastle,  to  say  nothing  of  Hour  and 
be(^f  in  the  fore-hold. 

Having  done  what  we  could  to  save  the 
ship,  our  prize-er(!W  all  left  h(;r  before  mid- 
night. She  was  slowly  sf^ttling;  and  after 
the  Nen^  York,  by  a,  v(.'ry  skilful  piece  of 
seamanship,  pushed  her  further  U[)  on  the 
beach,  she  was  left  to  her  fate.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  saw  that  she  was  listed  heavily  to 
starboard  and  resting  easily  on  good  bottom, 
so  we  steannul  slowly  towards  Santiago. 

On  the  w;iy  l)ac;k  we  passed  the  cruisers 
that  had  been  riui  ashore;  most  of  them  were 
afire,  and  it  certaiidy  was  sad  to  see  such  fine 
ships  going  to  ruin.  Ilow^ever,  we  paid  them 
back  for  the  Maine,  with  interest,  so  we  w(n-e 
happy  to  give  such  good  news  to  our  coun- 
trymen for  the  Fourth. 

The  Cristoh(fl  (^olon  was  magnificently  fur- 
nished in  her  officers' (piarters.     Silver  plate 
galore,  cut  glass,  stnJuettes,  silk    hangings, 
and  other  finery  were  there  in  profusion. 
It  was   demonstrated  yesterday  tliat  tor- 


pedo-boats have  only  a  small  chance  in  the 
daytime,  and  that  wood-work  is  very  dan- 
gerous.    But  that  is  nothing  new. 


ALLIANCE. 

Editor  *'  narper\<^  Weetdif^ : 

JieiuViW'^  a  Seattle  paper  on  Sniulay,  wliile  my  sliip, 
the  JnweH  yci^mifh,  o£  New  Yorl<,  was  loading  coal 
at  Union  liay,  li.  C,  [or  St.  Michael?,  I  got  in  a  senti- 
mental mood,  and  composed  the  following  lines,  not 
intending  to  have  lliem  printed.  The  otlier  American 
captains  insisted  on  having  them  sent  to  Hakpkk's 
WKKKnv,  so  I  herel)y  send  them. 

Yours,  respectfully,        Captain  C.  II.  MoLf:o7>. 

You've  used  ns  well,  John  Bull,  we'll  own, 

Far  better  than  we  thought. 
W^hen  all  the  world  we  faced  alone 

And  Cuba's  freedom  sought. 
You've  showed  your  hand  as  well  befits 

The  glorious  fighting  race, 
That  in  its  zenith  proudly  sits 

In  honor's  chiefest  place. 

And  we  have  read  the  signs,  John  Bull, 

And  feel  the  sweeping  tide 
That  makes  the  hearts  of  nations  full 

While  battling  side  by  side. 
There  is  a  Providence  that  rules 

In  all  affairs;  it  swells 
Beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  schools — 

And  then,  it's  blood  that  tells. 

And  so,  while  England  touches  strings 

With  no  uncertain  sound, 
The  Yankee  drops  all  meaner  things, 

To  meet  on  common  ground. 
When  Anglo-Saxon  can  attack. 

With  hands  across  the  sea. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Union- Jack 

Can  set  the  whole  world  free. 

The  thin  red  line  that  never  yields, 

The  hearts  of  oak  that  dare. 
Could  face  the  foe  on  any  field 

If  Yaid^ees,  too,  wxm'c  there; 
Cotild  dare  a  frenzied  world  in  arms 

'jMid  shot  and  bursting  shells, 
And  answer  Ein'ope's  wild  alarms 

With  loud  triumphant  yells. 

Your  hand,  John  Bull,  your  honest  hand; 

There'll  nevermore  be  war 
Betw^een  two  nations  that  must  stand 

For  righteousness  and  law. 
Our  jealousies  have  passed  away, 

The  times  we  fought  are  done. 
And  grandly  proud  we  stand  to-day 

Like  father  and  his  son. 

And  soon  the  world  will  hear  a  song 

In  every  plain  and  valley. 
As  resonant  it  rises  strong, 

While  millions  join  the  rally. 
And  "Yankee  Doodle"  will  awake 

Your  English  meadows  green, 
W^hile  Yankee  tongues  from  sea  to  lake 

Will  sing  "God  Save  the  Queen." 

C.  H.  McLeod. 


Advice  TO  Mottteks.— IMrs.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syiup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  chikl,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 


GAIL  BORDEN 
EAGIJi    BRAND  CONDENSED    MIEK. 

Jn  1856  (Jail  I?orden  introduced  condensed  milk,  and 
from  small  bes-inniiif;  an  enormous  industry  has  re- 
sulted. Mlie  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  is 
re(iuired  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  infant 
fcHxl.     No  other  equals  it.— [Adz\] 


"  Br.iK  Monday"  made  bright  witli  Abroti 's— The 
Oki(;ixai.  Axc^osTiKA  IJrrTKKs— asa  s|)irit  re\iviticr. 
(iood  stomach  makes  light  heart.     Get  only  AiiBorr's. 

~lAd7,] 


Eadirs    are    greatly   benefited    liy    Dr.   Siegert's 
Angostura    1?itters,   the    Soutli    American    Tonic. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hosiery. 


riain  and    Fancy   Lisle-Thread,  Silk,  and 
Caslimere    llosc    and    Half- Hose. 

Summer   Underwear. 

Cartwrii^ht    &    Warner's 

Celebrated    Underwear. 

for  Cliildren,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 

NEW  YORK. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 
LYON  &  H  EALY,    17  Adams  St..Chicaaa 


Pears' 

Whoever  wants  soft 
hands,  smooth  hands, white 
hands,  or  a  clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both:  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Either  you  do  not  wash  ef- 
fectually, or  you  wash  too  ef- 
fectually; you  do  not  get  the 
skin  open  and  clean,  or  you 
hurt  it. 

Remedy— Use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  much ;  but  a  little 
is  enough  if  you  use  it  often. 

All  sorts  of  scores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


A  Leather  Lesson  I 

Thick  leather  isn't  always  durable.  Thin  s 
leather  isn't  always  comfortable.  Oily  g 
leather  isn't  always  waterproof.  Dear  = 
leather  isn't  always  best.  Low  price  leather  5 
isn't  always  cheap.  Vici  Kid  is  always  re-  i 
liable.  This  is  the  reason  it  is  fast  super-  = 
seding  all  other  leathers.  Vici  Kid  is  the  S 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  ab-  s 
sorbs  no  heat.  It  is  the  only  leather  free  s 
from  oil,  yet  impervious  to  water  It  is  " 
the  only  leather  soft  enough  for  com  fort, 
strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear. 

VICI  KID 

makes  the  most  beautiful  shoes  for 
women,    the    most    comfortable 
shoes  for  men,  the  most  durable  . 
shoes  for  children  (all  colors).  The 
genuine  never  varies  in  quality, 
no   matter  where  you  get    it. 
Genuine  Vici  Kid  is  made  only 
by  R.'H    Foerderer,     To  in- 
sure getting  it  and  not  an  imi- 
tation, ask  your  dealer  for 
Foerderer's  Vici  Kid,   Vici 
Leather  Dressine  makes 
all  shoes  look  better  and 
wear  better. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
A  book  about  buying, 
wearing  and  caring  for 
shoes  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  H. 
FOERDERER, 
Fhiladelphto. 
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WillGqnvincethat 

Golden  SCEPTRE 

IS  PERFECTION 

SEf'^FOR't^MFLE  PACKAGE 
10«|5f"  df^f"  -  PRICES 

lib  IZQ-MW^' 


LRfSHORN 


SHADE  ROILLERSI 


are  perfect  In  action.    Over  40l 
years'  experience  guides  the  man-1 
ufaet'ire.    Get  the  improved.    No  ", 
tacks  required.    To  avoid  imlta- 
tions.notice  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


THE   CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest  -  Grade    Pianosj^ 

Caution. — The  buying'  pnl^lic  will  please  not  con- 
found the  Pennine  8i>HMEIl  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sonndinsj:  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Onr  name  spells — 

S—O— M— IVI— E— 1=1 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave,,  cor  22d  St. 
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TAKING    IT    EASY— A    PACK-TRAIJN^    OP    OUR    CUBAN    ALLIES. 


ARRIVAL    OP   COMMISSARY    STORES— HUNGRY    REFUGEES    FROM    SANTIAGO 
WAITING    FOR    UNCLE    SAM'S    RATIONS. 


THE    OLD    CHURCH— REFUGEES    FROM    SANTIAGO    LINED    UP    EAGER    FOR    THE 
DISTRIBUTION    OP    FOOD. 


il/LiL^ 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF    THE    TOWN    OP    EL    CANEY. 

AFTER    THE    BATTLE-SCENES    IN    AND    ABOUT    EL    CANEY. 
Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Piiotogkaphek  for  "Harper's  Weekly"  with  General  Siiafter's  Army. 


3(1  Class  Protected  (bruiser  "  (Jefioi 
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-2  I  Class  Hattle-Ship  "  Dentsrhland," 
Prini-e  Ht'nr\  "s  Klaij-Ship. 
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yd  Cl.'us  U;ittl.'-Ship  "  Kui 
Admiral  von  Uiedrichs's  Flag-Ship, 


2d  Ckibj,  Frotfcted  CruihtT  "  In 


PRINCIPAL    VESSELS    OF    THE    GERMAK    SQUADRON    IN    ASIATIC    WATERS. 
The  "Irene"  is  the  Vessel  whose  Captain  attempted  to  prevent  the  Seizure  of  Isla  Grande  in  Subig  Bay. 

Drawn  by  II.  Reuterdahl. 
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OUR    SPANISH   PKISONEKS   OF   WAIL 

With  Adminil  Cervera  and  745  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  Ills  late  (iomiuand  on  board,  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Si. 
Louis  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  Santiago,  on  the  moi'ning  of  July  10.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Captain  Euhite  of  the  Vizcaya,  who 
was  wounded  three  times,  and  Captain  Emilio  Diaz  IVla- 
reaii  of  the  CvUtvbal  Colon,  second  in  command  on  the  111- 
faled  Spanish  Heel.  Besides  these  there  were  about  forty 
commissioned  officers  from  the  vessels  Vizcaya  and  Colon. 

The  other  Spanish  prisoners  from  Cervera's  Heet  were 
sent  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ikinard.  The  quarters  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  are  on  Seaveys 
Island,  in  ihe  Piscataqua  River,  opposite  Portsmouth. 

The  city  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream,  which  is  wide  and  deep,  and 
noted  for  its  strong  tides.  Across  the  stream,  on  the 
Maine  side,  is  the  town  of  Kittery,  and  the  naval  station 
known  as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard. 

Down  stream  from  the  navy-yard,  and  readied  from  it 
by  a  short  iron  biidge,  is  Seaveys  Island,  a  rock-bound 
and  rugged  bit  of  land  of  100  acres  or  so.  At  its  lower 
end.  on  a  point  by  which  the  tides  of  the  Piscataqua  rush 
fiercely  back  and  forth,  is  the  site  of  the  prison  camp. 
No  belter  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  land  is  high,  and  slopes  gently  from  a  sharp 
ridge  toward  the  rocky  shore.  On  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  the  land  toward  the  interior  of  the  island 
runs  back  in  a  kind  of  plateau,  have  been  built  the  bar- 
racks of  the  marines  guarding  the  camp,  240  in  number. 
On  either  end  of  the  ridge,  and  high  above  the  camp,  is 
placed  a  Galling  gun.  each  of  which  is  maimed  every 
minute  in  the  day.  'I'hese  guns  are  above  the  level  of 
the  high  board  fence  that  encloses  the  camp  on  the  land 
side.  Outside  this  fence  there  is  a  "dead  line,"  winch  is 
l)alrolled  by  a  sentry  all  the  time.  Inside  the  camp  a  large 
force  of  sentries  pace  back  and  forth,  their  rifles  in  the 
bend  of  their  arms,  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  shoulder  at 
any  moment. 

The  prison  camp  consists  of  a  number  of  low  one-story 
wooden  barracks  and  a  cook-house.  In  the  cook-house 
are  twxMity-one  large  langes,  on  which  a  force  of  cooks 
l)repare  the  food  for  the  prisoners.  Soup  and  bread  are 
the  staples. 

The  slee[)ing-quarters  of  the  prisoners  are  comfortable, 
but  hardly  elaborate.  Mattresses  are  put  on  the  floors  of 
the  barracks  at  nigiit,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  corners  in 
the  daytime.  Bunks  will  be  built  later.  Each  man  has 
a  coui)le  of  blankets.  There  are  hooks  for  hammocks  in 
the  barracks,  and  those  Avho  prefer  them,  and  have  the 
money  to  buy  them,  are  allowed  to  choose  this  form  of 
bed. 

The  day  the  prisoners  were  landed  from  the  ^6t.  Louis 
forty-seven  sick  Spanish  sailors  were  taken  into  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  and  cared  for  by  the  doctors  there  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  had  been  from  the  American  navy.  They 
were  all  suffering  fi'om  fever,  the  result  of  their  exposure 
in  the  water  and  on  the  beach  after  the  battle  of  Santiago 
The  hospital  is  a  flne  brick  building  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  island.  Two  wards,  built  of  wood,  have  been  added 
since  the  prisoners  arrived. 

As  the  men  hied  down  the  gangw^ay  of  the  St.  Louis  to 
board  the  landing-barge.  Admiral  Cervera  shook  many  of 
them  by  the  hand.     He  was  visibl}^  affected. 

By  invitation  of  Captain  Goodrich  of  the  ^it.  Louis 
many  of  the  commissioned  ofhcers  among  the  Spaniards 
went  to  the  landing  on  the  tug  towing  the  barge  and  wit- 
nessed the  debarkation. 

The  Captain  of  the  Colon  volunteered  to  assist  Captain 
Goodrich  in  checking  off  the  names  of  the  prisoners  as 
they  landed.  But  after  it  w^as  over,  and  his  men  were 
about  to  be  marched  away  to  the  camp  over  the  hill  from 
the  landing-place,  he  embraced  niany  of  the  begrimed 
and  unkempt  sailors  in  the  line  and  wept. 

WiNFiELD  M.  Thompson. 


WITH    THE    BLOCKADING    FLEET. 

[Special    CohuespoiNdence    of   "  IIaupeu's    Weekly."] 

V.  S.  Fi.AG-81111*  "San  Fhanoisoo,"  off  Havana,  July  8,  1808. 

We  woke  up  this  morning  to  And  ourselves  lying,  with 
scarcely  any  motion,  about  eight  miles  off  Havana.  There 
is  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  waters,  and  a  breeze  laden  with 
lotus  drowsiness  is  lazily  fanning  the  ship.  The  white 
city  of  Havana  looms  in  the  distance,  and  with  a  glass 
one  can  easily  distinguish  houses  and  the  frowning  forts 
of  Morro.  But  both  sea  and  sky  are  so  suggestive  of  peace 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  we  aie  engaged  upon  a 
blockade,  standing  guard  over  that  distant  city,  and  read 3^ 
to  Are  upon  any  ship  that  comes  or  goes  without  warrant. 
Oil"  to  starboard  the  auxiliary  cruiser  L^rairie  floats  upon 
the  still  waters,  "as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean,"  and  close  upon  our  port  is  the  Monitor  Am'plii- 
trite.      ' 

The  latter  recalls  humorous  memories  to  a  group  of 
young  ofhcers  sitting  fanning  themselves  upon  the  poop- 
tleck  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  they  chant  in  a  rhythmic 
chorus, 

O  Perry  Garnt,  so  high  and  mighty, 

Tell  lis  true,  and  tell  us  riglit, 
Is  til  at  ^hip  tlK5  Ain-phi-tri~te, 
Or  do  you  call  lier  Am-phi-trite? 

Lieutenant-Commander  Perry  Garst  was  at  one  time  the 
head  of  the  department  of  English  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  this  was  a  problem  in  pronunciation  that  used  to  be 
laid  before  him  in  poetical  form. 

A  French  protected  cruiser,  the  D'Estaing,  has  come 
quietly  in,  and  lies  about  a  mile  astern,  but  I  cannot  find 
out  what  her  mission »is,  and  she  does  not  seem  to  excite 
any  particular  interest  or  concern,  and  not  even  a  discus- 
sion has  arisen  concerning  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
her  name. 

A  little  while  ago  the  cruiser  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  ran  alongside  within  a  hundred  feet  or  so. 
She  was  hungry  for  news,  and  had  not  heard  of  Sampson's 
victory.  So  The  chief  incidents  of  that  great  fight  were 
wigwagged  to  her,  and  when  the  news  had  been  trans- 
lated and  given  out,  loud  and  enthusiastic  were  the  cheers 
that  arose.  It  did  seem  to  my  unsophisticated  mind  that 
the  news  might  have  been  conveyed  with  greater  speed 
and  ease  by  simply  having  it  called  out,  as  the  Montgomery 
was  within  easy  hearing  distance,  and  the  day  was  so  still 


that  you  could  hear  the  whir  of  a  flying-fish's  wings  — 
but  tlien  this  is  merely  a  landlubber's  ^){)int  of  view.  A 
sailor  probably  ])refers  to  make  mystic  signs  with  a  flag- 
to  lifting  his  voice  rudely  and  hoarsely  across  a  hundred 
feet  of  sea.  Besides,  the  flag  method  of  conveying  intel- 
ligence is  infinitely  more  poetic  and  picturesque. 

The  San  Frandsco  left  Key  AVest  yesterday  evening  at 
six  o'clock.  She  is  still  the  flag-ship  of  Conunodore 
Howell,  who  has  been  placed  in  command  of  the  bliK-k- 
ading  squadron  off  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  succeed- 
ing Commodore  Watson.  Besides  the  >SW/6  Francisco, 
three  ships  of  the  former  Northern  Patrol  Scjuadron  are 
engaged  upon  this  blockade — the  l^rairie,  the  liddgcr,  and 
the  collier  Southery:  Altogether  there  are  fifteen  shii)s 
in  the  squadron — so  many  Cerberuses  jealousl}^  guarding 
the  gates  to  the  capital  city  of  Cuba.  Ikit  the  only  sop 
that  can  be  thrown  to  these  watchers  must  come  in  the 
form  of  shot,  and  woe  unto  any  ship  that  tries  this  game! 
I  have  seen  little  flags  twenty  inches  square  perforated 
at  a  thousand  yards,  and  God  save  any  larger  mark! 

Yesterday  1  spent  part  of  the  day  at  the  convent  hos- 
pital at  Key  West,  listening  to  stories  of  the  great  land- 
battle  about  Santiago,  from  the  mouths  of  wounded  men. 
The  evening  before,  the  hospital  ship  Iroquois  had  come 
in  to  Key  West, bearing  312  wounded  and  sick  men.  Most 
of  these  men  were  convalescing  and  able  to  walk  about, 
though  some  of  them  limped  painfully,  and  others  had 
arms  in  slings,  while  others  still  were  laid  out  uj^on  cots 
in  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  was  formerly  a  health  resort  for  ailing- 
nuns  of  a  Canadian  order,  but  it  lately  has  been  placed 
by  the  order  at  the  disposal  of  our  government,  and  a 
number  of  trained  nurses  have  been  sent  down  to  take 
care  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 

I  found  several  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  among 
the  w'ounded.  To  them  the  fight  had  been  particulai'jy 
hard;  for,  as  they  said,  they  had  enlisted  as  a  cavalry,  not 
as  an  infantry,  regiment,  and  most  of  them  were  entirely 
unused  to  marching.  They  had  been  so  boomed  in  the 
papers,  however,  that  pride  kei)t  them  from  backing  out 
under  any  conditions,  and  so  they  bravely  burned  their 
bridges  and  left  their  horses  behind  them.  From  their 
descriptions,  the  march  through  a  thick  jungle  filled  with 
huge  cacti  in  a  hot  and  enervating  climate  must  have 
been  a  terrible  one.  Now  soaked  by  heavy  rains,  now- 
blistered  by  the  sun,  they  marclied  on,  subjected  to  gall- 
ing volleys  from  enemies  in  ambush.  Smokeless  powder 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  tenible  advantage;  for  the  Rough 
Riders — dead-shots  as  most  of  them  are — could  see  no- 
thing to  shoot  at.  They  could  not  form  more  than  four 
abreast  at  any  time,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  path- 
wav,  and  often  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  single 
file: 

Altogether  this  attack  upon  Santiago  has  been  extraor- 
dinary in  the  armals  of  war.  Men  with  rifles  in  their 
hands,  and  undaunted  courage  in  their  hearts,  have  per- 
formed a  work  which  artillery  alone  should  have  at- 
tempted. But  though  the  soldier  evidently  knew  that 
some  (me  had  blundered,  he  went  bravely  on  and  did  his 
whole  duty  without  flinching. 

I  was  told  that  the  medical  attendance  was  entirely  in- 
adequate. The  doctors  worked  like  beavers,  but  there 
were  not  enough  of  them.  Some  of  the  wounded  were 
obliged  to  wait  over  a  day  before  their  needs  could  be  at- 
tended to.  On  the  hospital-ship  Iroquois  there  was  no  ice, 
and  the  water  was  warm,  so  I  was  informed,  and  unflt  to 
drink.  Fresh  meat  or  fresh  vegetables  without  ice  are 
out  of  the  question  in  a  hot  climate.  W^hy  cannot  some 
ship-loads  of  ice  be  sent  down  to  the  hospital-ships?  But 
there  are  doubtless  many  pertinent  questions  to  be  asked; 
some  might  call  them  impertinent  questions. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Iroquois  came  in,  about  four 
thousand  troops  started  for  Santiago  in  six  transports, 
under  a  convoy  composed  of  the  Machtas,  Wilmington,  and 
Leyden.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  upon  the  transports 
as  they  pulled  out,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rolled  over  the 
waters.  May  the  country  for  whose  sake  these  men  go 
forth  to  battle  so  gladly  look  well  after  them  should  the 
hour  of  trouble  come!  Henry  Collins  Walsu. 


DIARY    OF   THE  WAR. 

{.Continued  from  page  731.) 

ing  as  the  Spaniards  did  the  first  day,  it  w^ould  have  cost 
five  thousand  lives  to  take  it.  Battalions  of  Sj)anish 
troops  have  been  depositing  arms  since  daybreak  in  the 
armory,  over  which  I  have  [placed  a]  guard.  .  .  ." 

A  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  Archbishop  of  San- 
tiago, was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  those  who 
were  present  at  the  reception  held  at  the  Governor's  ])al- 
ace,  where  the  civil  Governor  and  other  officials  of  the 
city  and  province  met  the  American  commander.  After 
the  ceremony  of  raising  and  saluting  our  flag  and  taking 
over  the  city,  the  AuK^rican  officers  returned  to  their 
camp.  In  the  course  of  the  day  our  troo])s  also  took 
possession  of  Morro  Castle  and  the  batteries  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor;  mines  in  the  channel  Aveie  removed  or  ex- 
ploded; the  Red  Cross  steamer  State  of  'Texas,  passing  the 
sunken  Merrimac  and  lieiiui  Mercedes,  made  her  way  tow- 
ards the  city;  refugees  crowding  back  to  their  homes 
found  that  order  had  been  re-established — by  conquest — 
and  was  to  be  maintained.  As  between  the  American 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  there  were  manifestations  of  good 
feeling,  but  already  a  note  of  discontent  is  heard  from 
the  insurgents,  who  have  had  to  play  minor  parts  to-day 
or  be  omitted  altogether,  and  who  resent  Shatter's 
decision  not  to  displace  the  Spanish  civil  officials  at 
present. 

The  second  military  expedition  from  San  Francisco  ar- 
rived at  Cavite,  Manila  Bay.  General  Anderson  now  has 
6000  troops  under  his  command. 

Monday,  July  IS. — A  letter  from  President  McKinley 
to  Secretary  Alger  contains  directions  to  the  "military 
occupant"  at  Santiago,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  that 
city  and  the  ceded  district.  Some  of  the  specially  signifi- 
cant passages  follow:  "We  come  not  to  make  war  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  nor  upon  any  party  or  faction 
among  them,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes,  in 
their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious 
rights....  The  judges  and  other  officials  connected 
wdth  the  administration  of  justice  may,  if  they  accept 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  as  between  man 


and  man,  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
Conunander-in-Chief.  The  native  constabulary  will,  so 
far  as  may  be  i)racticable,  be  preserved.  .  .  .  While  the 
rule  of  conduct  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  such  as  has  just  been  defined,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
adopt  measures  of  a  different  kind  if  unfortunately  the 
course  of  the  peofjle  should  render  such  measures  indis- 
pensal)ie  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  will 
then  }>ossess  the  pow^a'  to  replace  or  expel  the  native 
ollicials  in  part  or  altogether,  to  substitute  new  courts  of 
his  own  constitution  for  those  that  now  exist,  or  to  create 
such  new  or  supplementary  tribunals  as  nui}^  be  neces- 
sary. .  .  .  All  public  funds  and  securities  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  country  in  its  own  right,  and  ail  arms 
and  supplies  and  other  movable  property  of  such  govern- 
ment, may  be  seized  by  the  military  occupant  and  con- 
verted tolas  own  use.  The  real  property  of  the  slate  he 
may  hold  and  administer,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the 
revenues  thereof,  but  he  is  not  to  destroy  it  save  in  the 
case  of  military  necessity.  All  public  means  of  transpor- 
tation, such  as  telegraph  lines,  cables,  railways,  and  boats 
belonging  to  the  state,  may  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  but 
unless  in  case  of  military  necessity  Ihey  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. All  churches  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious 
worship  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  school -houses, 
are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  protected;  and  all  destruction 
or  intentional  defacement  of  such  places,  of  historical  mon- 
uments or  archives,  or  of  works  of  science  or  art,  is  prohib- 
ited, save  when  required  by  urgent  nnlitary  necessity. .  . . 
While  it  is  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  enemy  in  their  seaports,  towns,  or 
provinces  which  may  be  in  his  military  possession  by  con- 
quest, and  to  a])ply  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  this  right  is  to  be  exercised  within  such  limita- 
tions that  it  may  not  savor  of  confiscation.  As  the  result 
of  military  occupation,  the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fornier  government  become  ])ayable 
to  the  military  occupant,  unless  he  sees  fit  to  substitute 
for  them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  The  moneys  so  collected  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment under  the  military  occui)ation,  such  as  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  and  the  police,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army.  Private  property  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  army  is  to  be  paid  for,  when  possible,  in  cash  at  a 
fair  valuation,  and  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  possible 
receipts  are  to  be  given.  All  ports  and  places  in  Cuba 
which  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  our  land  and 
naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral 
nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of 
war,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty  which 
may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  importation." 

Despatches  from  Havana  and  London:  "Seven  Ameri- 
can war-shi[)s  bombarded  Manzanillo  (the  most  important 
place  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Santiago  province) 
this  morning.  Three  steamers  of  the  Mendez  line  were 
set  on  fire.  Several  gunboats  that  were  in  the  harbor  were 
stranded." 

A  despatch  to  the  Sun  from  Cavite,  ind  Hong-kong, 
says  that  after  the  Irene  incident  in  Subig  Bay  "some 
correspondence  took  place  between  Admiral  Dew^ey  and 
Admiral  Diedrichs,  the  German  commander,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  a  better  understanding." 

2'uesday,  July  10.  —  The  destruction  of  the  Spaidsh 
steamship  Santo  Domingo  by  the  auxiliar}^  gunboat  Eagle 
near  Cape  Frances,  Cuba,  July  12,  was  reported  by  the 
Naslicille  at  Key  AVest  to -day.  The  Santo  Domingo,  a 
vessel  of  5400  tons,  was  laden  with  grain  and  cattle  for 
Havana,  and  was  well  armed.  The  Eagle  was  formerly 
the  yacht  Almy. 

The  first  troops  for  Puerto  Rico,  numbering  6200  men, 
embarked  from  Tanq:)a  last  night  and  to-day. 

The  United  States  transport  Seneca,  with  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of 
proper  accommodations,  medical  attendance,  and  sup- 
plies, arriving  at  New  York  Harbor,  was  detained  at 
Quarantine. 

Wednesday,  Jidy  20. — The  contract  for  transporting  to 
Spain  the  officers  and  men  surrendered  by  General  Toral 
was  awarded  to  the  Compaiiia  Trausatlantica  Espanola. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  formerly  colonel  commanding 
the  Rough  Riders,  has  been  appointed  military  Governor 
of  Santiago,  succeeding  General  Chambers  McKibbin, 
who  filled  the  oflSce  temporarily,  and  who  now  resumes 
command  of  his  brigade. 

General  Garcia  has  resigned  his  position  as  commander 
of  the  insurgent  forces  in  eastern  Cuba,  and  has  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago. 
His  letter  to  General  Shatter,  explaining  his  action,  is  a 
resentful  statement  of  grievances:  neither  he  nor  his  offi- 
cers were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  on  the 
occasion  of  taking  over  the  city;  the  Spanish  authorities 
have  been  left  in  power;  the  most  unfavorable  views  of 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  army  are  entertained  by 
the  Americans.  That  is  the  substance  of  his  letter,  and 
he  concludes,  "  I  withdraw  my  forces  to  the  interior." 

Thursday,  July  21. — The  following  statement  of  our 
government's  policy  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rico,  character- 
ized as  practically  official,  or  semi-official,  was  made  to- 
day : 

Puerto  Kico  will  be  kept  by  the  United  States.  That  is  settled,  and 
has  been  the  ])lan  IVom  the  first.  Once  taken,  it  will  never  l)e  re- 
leased. It  will  ])ai^s  forever  into  Ihe  hands  of  llie  United  States, 
and  there  lujver  ha:?  been  any  other  thought.  lis  posst-ssion  will  go 
towards  niakinL''  up  the  heavy  expense  of  war  to  the  Unit<'d  States. 
Our  Hag,  once  run  up  there,  will  iloat  over  the  island  pennanently. 

A  despatch  of  this  date  from  General  Miles  says:  "  We 
have  MLxsaeltuseits,  Dixie,  Gloucester,  Cincinnati,  Annap- 
olis, Ltydin,  and  Wasp,  with  Yale  and  Columbia.  We  ex- 
])ect  to  sail  at  three  o'clock."  The  war-ships  mentioned 
convoy  the  transports  taking  the  main  body  of  the  mili- 
tary expedition  to  Puerto  Rico.  Sailing  from  Guantanamo 
to-day.  General  Miles's  command  should  reach  Puerto  Rico 
early  next  week,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  detach- 
ment which  left  Tampa  last  Monday.  Other  detachments 
are  also  under  w^ay.  Two  of  the  three  vessels  carrying 
General  Wilson's  division  (First,  of  the  First  Army  Corps) 
and  General  Ernst's  brigade  left  Charleston  last  night,  and 
General  Schwan's  brigade  is  sailing  from  Port  Tampa  to 
join  the  invading  force  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Friday,  July  22. — A  despatch  from  General  Anderson 
at  Manila  says:  "  Aguinaldo  declares  dictatorship  and 
mat  tial  law  over  all  the  islands.  The  people  expect  inde- 
pendence." M.  W. 
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NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  50  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


VIN  MARIAN! 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY.  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 


GEN.  SIR   EVELYN  WOOD  Says: 


MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse= 
ments  from  more  than  8000  Amer= 
ican  physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre= 
pared  upon  careful  scientific  princi= 
pies.  It  contains  absolutely  no  in= 
jurious  properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas= 
ticity  to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de= 
scribed  as  a  promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi= 
cated  for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus= 
tion.  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grip|}e. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  reju= 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del= 
icate  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 

&  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 

will    be   sent,  free,  book    containing   portraits 

with    endorsements    of    Emperors,    Empress, 

l^MirViu  Marluni  in  positively  marvellous;   one^laH'*    Princes,    Cardinals,    Archbishops,    and     other 

put  Hie  on  my  teet;    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  me.      .    ,  '  ^^ 

Yours  jrratetully,  MAX  O'KELL.        interesting  matter. 

ALL   DR UG GIS TS.  A  VOID   S UBS TITUTIONS. 

Pakis:  41  Boulevard  llaussinau.  London:  83  Mortimer  Strtet.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


Ketcnrdhiic  the  infantry  marehinj;  in  the  recent  ma- 
n«euvres,  it  was  the  best  seen  dnrinti:  my  command  at 
Aldershiit.  Many  oiHcers  availed  themselves  of  the 
tonic  and  reconstitnent  properties  of  tlie  well-known 
Mariani  Wine,  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most 
palatable  method  of  inducin4[;  resistance  to  fatijcue.*' 
From  "  IJic  London  S/cedh.''' 

MAX  O'RELL, 
The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


Jfinancial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A  f  rica. 
Connnercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit,  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Summer  IResorts 

LELAND'S     OCEAN     HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Opens  June  *^5.  Writt'  for  booklet. 

WARREN    LELAND,  Jr.,  Manager. 


LONG     BEACH 

Long   Island 

LONG      1?KA€H      HOTKL 
INN        ANO       COTTAGES 

Finest  Beach  and  Bathing 

near  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed 

45  minutes  from  New  York  via  L.  L  R.  R.  Express 
trains  and  unexcelled  Railroad  service.  Accounnoda- 
tions  for  Bicycles. 

LIBEIIAL  It\TES  FOK  SE  VSON  Gl  ESTS 
Long-distance  telephone  No.  23. A,  Long  Beach. 

A.  E.  Dick,  Proprietor. 


HELP  YOURSELF^ 

to  a  better  position,  a  better  sal- 
ary, bj  securing  a  technical  ed- 
C    ucation.    Our  method  leads 

to  sure   success.     Completa 

courses  in 

ELECTRICAL 
ENGMEERIHG 

steam.  Mechanical  or  Civil  .      ~    _,.   . 

Engineering;  Mathematics;  Chemistry,  Mming 
Mechanical  or  Architectural  Drawing ;  Surveying ; 
Plumbing-  Architecture;  Metal  Pattern  Draft- 
ing; Prospecting;  Book-Keeping ;  Shorthand; 
English  Branches 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Clroalar  free.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study 

Bstab.  1891     45,000  students  and  graduates. 

Tke  lalernationfti  Corretpondenee  Sehoolfy 

Uox  1159  Beraatoo,  P». 


$2.00 
Month 


STUDY  MEDICINE  <.% 

Spare  moments  sufficient.  Diplomas  priven.  Suffprestion, 
Hydropathy  and  Osteopathy.    $2  to  $10  daily  at  home  or 
traveling.    Either  sex.     Particulars  free.    Address. 
National  Institute  of  Science,  1£.  Y.,  78  Musouic  Temple,  Chicago. 


If-.- 


P 
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THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


^  >  ESrERBRaOK&CoTN 
—  PROFESSIOMAL  PEFW 


CSTERBROOK'S 

L     LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,    r4,    130,    239, 
313,     Al,     556. 

priJC  IN  ALL  STYLES, 
rcilO  pQjj  EVERY  PURPOSE. 
FOR  SAIiE   BY  ALIi  STATIONERS. 

!!!£  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  St.,  N.  Y.     Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN 


NOVEL 

MEXICAN 

DELICACY 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique,  delightful. 

Al  0rocers,orJ4poundcan 
mailed  for  16  <p  in  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


TA.iyiA.L-E 


I  ARMOUR  PACKING  Ca| 

i  DEPARTMENT  H  " 


Summer  Holidays 


with  plenty  of  sport  and  exercise  bring  fatigue. 
In  all  outings  their  exertions  are  delightfully  re- 
freshed by  a  pure  tonical  stimulant. 

Hunter  Baltimore  Rye 

Old,  Mellow,  and  Delicious. 
Reinvigorates  and   Restores. 

The  Purest  Type  of  the  Purest  Whiskey. 


c% 


^  "*%„,     -^-ffluiiiraamuw*  ^^^ 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a  Century.  Be  sure  to  get  "  No. 
471 1,"  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  AGENTS. 


We  refund  your  money  any  time  within 
60  days. 

This  will  enable  you,  without  risk,  to  test 

THE  "PRACTICAL''  TROUSERS  MANGER  AND  PRESS. 

A  de\ice  which  keeps  Troii'-ers  *' Siiiootli  as  if 
Troned,"  and  enahU"^  a  closet  arraiiiremeiit  which  g-ives 
muxiiniiiu  <-«>n\«Miieii<'t'  and  twofold  capacity. 
Kacli  j^'ariiH^iit  separately  ;^:et-at-al)le. 

( )ur  !;j  p  i.M  (U  M  nptivL  himklct  (fr.  v  on  ruiursU  tclh  voii  wliat  other 
p.Ml)U' thniL  <,t  ur^kMK.  It  (  o-it  uns  fiu-simil..  rt  jmHluaiuHs  of  let- 
t<  IS  1r..in  I  Mst-iiu  rs  m  inlni^  u-  dupliciito  orders  tin  stmii-cst  kind  of 
.lub.rMUMiU  nidtlu  ii  un<  s  ■  .t  ..\  (  r  i  :^.  w  <  11  knusMi  y  cutlcuieu  ^^  ho 
h.i\.-n,  u,(   .Ml.   ..rmnri   ..t  nm  $^  ■      s<  ts. 

Til.'  F-M.'-IJolliir  ^('1  ciMsis  ot  0  I'r  .au  \\  1  lousrrs  Ilantrers  and  s 
Pr  u  ti(_  il  (  1>^K  I  Ko(ls-s<  lit  ^  \pr«.s-  jin-p  lul  on  xkk  iMpt  t)t  price.  The 
Hosct  shewn  IS  httnl  \Mth  a  $^.-.isct.  It  meets  the  .ueraye  require- 
111  nts.  Siii-i<-  11  ui.,ers.  ln.i,-Lrs,  r^(  .  each,  bm^le  Rods,  price,  25c. 
1  ui  $1.  ..  ue  mil  s,  u<l,  piepaid,  die  Hanger  ..nd  one  Rod,  and  after- 
ward, it  \n  uittd,  the  reiiianider  ^1  the  set  lor  $4.uu. 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  431  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  You  Buy  Your  '98  Bicycle 

Buy  the  Popular  Wheel— The  CRESCENT— Sold 
at  Fair,  Fixed  Prices 


For  1898  are  thoroughly  up=tc=date,  and  guar= 
anteed  by  fiianufacturers  of 

Unquestioned  Financial  Responsibility. 

A  good  point  to  remember  in  selecting  a  wheel. 

Art  Gti'a/oi^-uc.  7r//A  ''(.an-  of  the  ir/u-c/,->  I-KKH. 

WESTERN    WHEEL   WORKS 

CHICAGO  NEW  York 


As  Delightful  to  Drink 
as  it's  easy  to  make. 

Fill  bowl  with  ice,  pour  contents  of  bottle  over 
same— it's  ready  for  nse.     h'or  a  delicious  Claret 
Ciii),  add  one  pint  of  ^ood  Claret  to  one  (jiiart  of 
C'hib    l\uich.     Fruits   in   season   may  lie   added. 
iMiran  artcniooii  tea,  eveuiii.y  party,  yacht,  or  picnic,  it  makes  en- 
tertaining e.isy.    For  sale  by  dealers.    Prei)ared  and  ijuaianteetl  by 
(i.  F.  HEllJLELN  k  lUlO.,  llarlforcl,  Coiui. ;  New  York  ;  London. 


t^tta.  \j.  a.j^. 


Readers  of   Books 


>• 


i 

literature| 


who  wish  to  know  what  are  the  valuable  publications  of  the 
week  in  America,  England,  and  on  the  Continent  will  read 


A  Weekly  Journal  of  International  Literary  Criticism 

W.  I).  HowHLLs  and  Henry  James  alternate  in  contributing 
the  "  American  Letter."  "The  Portrait  Supplements"  of  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  libraries  of 

Lovers  of  Books 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4  00  a  Year 


#  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 


HAEPER'S  WEEKLY 
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ROVAL 

The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING   POWDER 

Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


There  is  nothing  the  particular  person  selects 
more  carefully  than  the  soap  he  or  she  uses,  and 
rightly  so,  for  much  discomfort  results  from  the  use 
of  impure  soaps* 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  vegetable  oils  which  are 
soothing  to  the  skin*  It  can  be  used  as  often  as 
necessary,  without  causing  chapping  or  roughness* 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*>roo  PER  CENT*  PURE. 

Copyright,  1896,  by  The  Procter  &.  Gamble  Co.,  CincinnatL  88 
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Pictures  of  Life  in  the   | 
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ALL    HANDS." 


United     States     Navy. 


5 


By  RuFus  F.  Zogbaum,  Author  of  "  Horse,  Foot,  and  Dragoons."  f 

Large    4to,    Cloth,    Ornamental,    Colored   Top,    $5    00.  J 

I       HARPER   &    BROTHERS,    Publishers,  New  York  and  London      J 


^i«i^^^^^/^  j?i5^^^  /-^#^^*«i«if  ^i?^i^^^ 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED    1813. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  General  Bankin.s^  Business,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  (irain,  for 
Investment  or  t)n  Margin. 

Dealers  in  (iovernnient  and  llailroad  Bonds. 

Books  containing  Four-'V'ear  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  retjue^  t. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  Hl'N- 
DRED  AND  TWENTY  -  FOITR  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a  Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


^^>^dr  EARL  8lW1LS0NS 

>   if  L.iisiE:rsi 

rn/ZL^COLLARS  &CUFFS 

<}^><^''        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


HARPER^S 
PERIODICALS 

MAGAZINE,  -  $4  00  a  Year 
WEEKLY,  -  $4  00  a  Year 
BAZAR,  -  -  $4  00  a  Year 
LITERATURE,  $4  00  a  Year 
ROUND  TABLE,  $1  00  a  Year 
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"AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS,"  ^« 


by 


pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  Yoric  Central,  Ne^v  York. 
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This  Paper  will  he  the  heM  Pictorial  Jlisfory  of  the  V/ar 
with  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  ofJSGI.  Its  Speeial  Artists 
and  Correspondents  are  following  the  Army  and  Nary,  and 
notable  Ecents  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  vnll  he  acoi- 
rately  portrayed. 
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JOHN    F.    liASS. 
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Messrs.  Mtllet,  Bass,  ^^//(?  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on 
their  toay  thither,  Mr.  Walker  is  with  General  Miles's 
Erpedition  against  Puerto  Pico,  and  Mr.  Martin  at  San- 
tiago. 


C^  ENER AL  SHAFTER  sliowed  a  wise  moderation 
J  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Bylvkster  Scx)VEL 
wlien  lie  declined  to  tr}^  tiie  latter  for  his  journalistic 
outbi'eak,  and  contented  himself  with  metaphori- 
call^y  kicking  him  out  of  the  lines.  Equally  com- 
mendable was  his  arrest  and  expulsion  of  the 
yellow  correspondents  who  endeavored  to  stir  up 
ano^ry  feelino^s  against  the  surrendered  Spaniards, 
and  to  sell  their  disrei)utable  sheet,  by  sticking-  up 
])Oslers  in  Santiago  calling  u])on  the  passers  by 
to  ^'remember  the  Maine/'  Vigorous  doses  of 
equal  and  exact  justice  liberally  adnunistered 
would  be  a  wonderful  cure  for  the  yellows. 

General  Shafter's  position  towards  Garcia 
and  the  Cubans  is  dignified  and  correct.  The 
war  is  between  the  United  States  and  Si)ain.  and 
the  Cubans  are  not  to  be  considered  until  it  is 
ended.  Eventually  the  government  may  be  turned 
over  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  promise  which 
we  have  made.  But  in  the  mean  time  Spain's 
rights  must  be  recognized,  and  especially  must 
Spanish  people  and  property  be  protected  from  Cu- 
ban plunderers.  Even  if  the  Cubans  were  Avorthy 
of  respect,  General  Shafter's  attitude  would  be 
right,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  showMi 
themselves  entirely  unworthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. Our  troops  are  reported,  doubtless  correct- 
ly, as  ashamed  of  their  allies. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  HiLL  is  too 
much  of  a  statesman  to  control  the  Democratic 
parly  of  New^  Y<n^k.  He  has  theories  about  cur- 
rency, the  tariff,  our  foreign  policy,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  law^s,  and  even  civil  service  reform. 
It  is  true  that  his  view^s  are  generally  those  wiiich 
he  thinks  will  please  the  "boys"  rather  than  those 
which  satisfy  his  own  intellectual  processes,  but  the 
Dainocrats  of  New  York  do  not  recognize  fine  dis- 
tinctions, and  are  coming  to  regard  their  ancient 
wire-puller  as  a  "doctrinaire."  When  a  modern 
New  York  Democrat  begins  to  talk  about  anything 
but  the  *' stuff,"  lie  at  once  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion.  He  appears  like  an  educated  man,  an 
independent,  a  mugwump.  MURPHY  and  Croker 
and  Boodle  are  good  enough  for  New  York  Dem- 
ocrats, and  these  will  control  the  party  convention 
this  year,  and  will  throw  away  any  opportunity 
wiiicli  Platt's  rule  may  have  given  the  decrepit 
organization.  If  Mr.  Hill  wants  his  leadership 
restored,  he'must  stop  wn^iting  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Black  election  dodge  and  all  other 
"hifalutin"  notions,  and  confine  himself  strict- 
ly to  business,  as  "Ned"  Murphy  and  "Dick" 
Croker  do. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  suggested  by  the  Outlooh, 
that  this  country  cannot  conduct  the  government 
of  such  a  dependency  as  the  Philippines  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  Outlook  is  not  a  Re- 
publican party  journal,  and  may  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  the  belief  that  despotic  government  is  bet- 
ter for  some  kinds  of  people  than  self-government, 
although,  in  our  opinion,  any  American  who  be- 
lieves tliat  our  republic  can  wield  absolute  rule  over 
alien  people  is  getting  ready  to  agree  that  democ- 
racy is  a  failure.  There  are,  how^ever,  Republicans, 
men  who,  for  party  reasons,  turned  over  the  South- 
ern Slates  to  "negro  domination,"  who  are  now 
equally  sure  that  there  may  be  some  rule  better 
than  that  of  self-government  for  such  savages  as 
those  of  the  Philii)pines   and  that  w^e  can  admin- 


ister it.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  gen- 
eral ])roposition  with  these  advocates  of  democratic 
despotism,  but  w^e  are  quite  sure  that  a  mixed  gov- 
ernment, sucli  as  they  advocate — viz.,  self-govern- 
meni  for  ourselves  and  a  despotism  for  islanders 
of  the  sea— would  prove  a  disastrous  failure,  and 
that  there  would  be  great  danger  to  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  it.  Democracy,  w^e  insist,  is  not 
ca})able  of  maintaining  a  despotic  rule  over  alien 
peoi)les,  but  the  advocates  of  Philippine  annexa- 
tion are  now  confessing  that,  if  we  take  the  isl- 
ands, we  must  rule  them  ourselves  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  their  people. 

Spain  has  at  last  asked  for  peace.  Naturally 
the  Queen  Regent  chooses  the  French  ambassador 
as  the  medium  through  which  she  appeals  to  the 
President  for  terms.  France  has  been  Spain's 
friend.  Spain  has  had  enough  of  w^ar,  and  is  in 
deep  distress.  She  has  practically  no  navy  left. 
She  cannot  begin  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  in- 
debtedness and  maintain  the  forces  necessary  to 
carry  on  even  an  unsuccessful  war,  being  already 
nearly  a  year  in  arrears  to  her  troops  in  Cuba. 
There  is  nothing  but  gloom  in  her  near  future, 
and  absolutely  no  hope  whatever  for  her  unless 
peace  is  made.  The  Queen  Regent  and  the  Sagasta 
government  have  been  deterred  from  asking  for 
])eace,  on  account  of  conditions  at  home.  It  is  true 
that  the  commercial  classes  favor  peace,  for  peace 
is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  that  the  people 
at  large  are  described  to  be  callous  and  indifl'erent, 
morally  and  mentally  benumbed.  The  army,  how^- 
ever,  has  insisted  on  fighting  to  the  last,  and  it 
is  from  fear  of  tlie  army  that  the  government 
has  refrained  from  making  overtures.  Now^  that 
the  Carlists  are  threatening,  and  Don  Carlos  is 
apparently  making  his  \vay  to  the  frontier,  Spain 
has  her  domestic  enemies  actually  on  her  back, 
and  needs  peace  moi'e  than  ever — needs  it  abso- 
lutely if  tlie  ]>resent  dynasty  is  to  be  maintained. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  have  certainly  had  enough  of 
war,  victors  though  we  are.  Enough  American 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  ungrateful  Cu- 
bans, and  enough  American  money  has  been  ex- 
])ended  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  the  Jin- 
goes. We  have  got  out  of  the  \var  all  the  good 
that  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  we  have  had 
enough  of  evil  and  sorrows  The  longer  the  war 
goes  on,  the  greater  will  be  the  evil  and  the  deeper 
will  be  the  sorrow — also  the  more  widespread  will 
be  the  corruption  that  aUvays  attends  war.  "  Let 
us  have  peace,"  as  General  Grant  said— as  all  real 
soldiers  always  say  when  honor  is  satisfied  and  the 
objects  of  a  war  have  been  attained.  And  in  mak- 
ing peace  let  us  be  generous. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  self  laudation  that 
the  Weekly  recalls  the  fact  that  it  w^as  the  first 
journal  to  ask  justice  for  tlie  regular  army  from 
the  daily  newsi)apers  that  were  giving  all  tbe  lion- 
ors  of  the  war  to  the  volunteers,  even  the  honors 
that  the  regulars  were  winning,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  the  daily  newspapers  have  done 
better  by  tlie  army  since  then,  and  to  show^  how- 
keenly  alive  are  the  faithful  public  servants  of  the 
army  to  evidences  of  a])preciation.  In  pi'oof  of 
this  w^e  give  the  following  extracts  from  ])ersonal 
letters  written  to  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
by  officers  of  the  regular  army.     One  w^rites: 

Why  is  it?  Three  of  the  West  Point  graduates  who 
have  only  been  out  since  April  have  fallen,  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Not  a  word  to  their  memory  in  tlie  papers. 
It  is  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  know  that  at  least  one  pa- 
per appreciates  what  the  army  is  to  the  country,  and  is 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for  what  they  do;  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  now  and  then  a  word  of  praise  or 
some  mention  of  a  heroic  deed  may  be  read  from  the  pages 
of  Hahper's. 


The  reports  of  Admiral  Sampson,  Commodore 
Schley,  and  the  captains  of  the  squadron  are  clear 
and  convincing  accounts  of  the  splendid  fight 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fiett. 
They  show^,  as  Admiral  Sampson  said:  ■ 

When  all  the  woik  was  done  so  well,  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate  in  praise.  Tlie  object  of  the  blockade  of 
Ceuvera's  squadron  was  fully  accomplished,  and  each  in- 
dividual bore  well  his  part  in  it — the  commodore  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  division,  the  captains  of  ships,  their 
officers  and  men. 

And  Commodore  Schli:y  says  that  the  "victory 
seems  big  enough  for  all  of  us."  In  the  ])resehce 
of  this  fine  spirit,  the  politicians  and  newspapers 
that  have  sought  to  make  trouble  by  ofi'ering  ex- 
ceptional honors  to  ScHLEY  in  depreciation  of 
Sampson  ought  hereafter  to  remain  silent.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  each  ship  fought  on  its  own  ac- 
count its  full  and  gallant  fight,  and  that  the  fieet 
w^as  prepared  because  Sampson  had  maintained  his 
Avatchful  guard  of  the  harbor.  One  fine  incident 
of  the  fight  is  brought  out  by  these  reports— the 
heroism  displayed  by  officers  and  men  in  their 
efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  officers  and 
sailors  from  the  burning  wrecks.  Speaking  of 
tliis,  Admiral  Sampson  said: 

This  lescue  of  prisoners,  including  the  wounded,  from 
the  burning  Spanish  vessels  was  the  occasion  of  some  of 
the  most  daring  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  day.  The 
ships  were  burning  fore  and  aft,  their  guns  and  reserve 
ammunition  were  exploding,  and  it  was  not  known  at 
what  moment  the  fire  would  reach  the  main  magjizines. 
In  addition  to  this  a  heavy  surf  was  running  just  inside 
of  the  Spanish  ships.  But  no  risk  deterred  our  officers 
and  men  until  their  work  of  humanity  was  complete. 

We  cannot  omit,  either.  Captain  Evans's  splendid 
tribute  to  his  men  : 

The  officers  and  nun  of  this  ship  behaved  admira- 
bly. No  set  of  men  coul<l  have  done  more  galhuit 
service.  I  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  my  maii'- 
nihcent  crew.  So  long  as  the  enemy  showed  his  flag 
they  fought  like  American  seamen,  hut  when  the  flag 
came  down  tliey  were  as  gentle  and  as  tender  as  American 
women. 

And  Captain  Clark  of  the  Oregon  said,  speaking 
of  his  ship's  company  : 

I  feel  tliat  they  rendered  meritorious  services  to  tlie 
countr3^  and  while  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  each 
officer  and  man  individually,  I  am  going  to  append  a  list 
of  the  officers,  with  the  stations  they  occupied,  hoping 
that  this  may  be  of  service  to  them  should  the  claims  of 
others  for  advancement  above  them  ever  be  considered. 

And  so  in  such  deeds  and  words,  civilization,  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  their  kindred  virtues  shine 
through  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  reveal  the  nobility 
of  our  fighting  brother. 


And  another  says: 

Let  me  thank  you  on  behalf  of  many  officers  of  the 
regular  army  for  the  action  of  your  paper  in  showing  the 
real  pa»t  played  by  the  regulars  in  tlie  series  of  battles  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santiago.  I  can  assure  you  that,  although 
onl}^  regulars,  we  appreciate  the  praise  which,  until  given 
by  Harper's,  was  as  carefully  omitted  in  tlie  New  York 
papers  toward  us  as  it  was  lavishly  given  to  tlie  three 
volunteer  regiments  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
at  the  front. 

Somewhat  slowly,  since  your  article,  has  come  a  recog- 
nition that  the  (about)  twenty  regular  regiments  present 
did  at  least  the  duty,  expected  of  course,  of  professional 
soldiers. 

We  trust  that  these  letters,  written  as  they  are 
from  full  hearts, will  convince  the  daily  newspapers 
that  regulars  love  justice  and  appreciate  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  which  they  willingly  render 
to  the  country.  Certainly  they  can  reap  little 
honor  besides  kind  words.  Even  professional  re- 
wards of  a  permanent  character  cannot  be  w^on  by 
our  soldiers  as  they  are  won  by  the  soldiers  of 
other  countries.  At  the  best,  honors  gained  on 
the  field  of  battle  are  temporary,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  them  go  to  volunteers. 


THE   SANTIAGO   CAMPAIGN. 

IT  is  too  early  to  say  positively  that  the  Santiago 
campaign  will  fully  justify  itself,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  much  of  value  has 
come  out  of  it  already,  while  much  more  is  well 
within  the  possibilities.  Good  may  even  come  out 
of  the  evils  and  w^eaknesses  which  accompanied  and 
marked  the  preparation  of  the  army,  its  transpor- 
tation, and  its  glorious  triumph,  if  Congress  will 
consent  to  be  impressed  by  the  lessons  which  are 
manifest  to  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  will  act  upon  them  with  the  same  un- 
selfish duti full! ess  and  devotion  to  the  country 
which  have  animated  the  officers  and  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy.  That  the  cam- 
paign is  immediately  successful,  that  its  direct  ob- 
ject has  been  attained,  is,  of  course,  the  obvious 
fact  in  favor  of  its  conception  and  its  conduct,  but 
more  than  this  has  been  gained,  and  we  are  es- 
pecially glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  campaign,  since  we  were  convinced 
that  it  set  out  without  that  due  preparation  which 
time  did  not  permit  the  administration  to  make, 
and  at  a  season  of  the  year  which  is  full  of  dan- 
ger, especially  to  unseasoned  men,  from  the  most 
dreadful  of  tropical  diseases.  That  these  reasons 
against  the  departure  of  the  expedition  in  the  sum- 
mer existed,  and  were  strong,  is  now  shown  to  be 
true  by  the  unnecessary  discomforts  from  which 
the  men  have  suffered,  and  from  the  breaking  out 
of  yellow^  fever  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army. 
But  we  shall  not  now^  indulge  our  sympathies, 
wiiich  may,  indeed,  only  call  forth  a  bluff'  expres- 
sion of  patriotism  and  indifference  to  hardships 
from  the  safe  and  luxurious  fastness  of  the  War 
Department  building  at  Washington.  The  most 
important  question  at  present  is  as  to  the  military 
and  political  value  of  the  ca])tnre  of  Santiago. 

Besides  the  success  of  tlie  expedition,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  navy, 
the  country  has,  as  we  have  said,  other  results 
of  the  campaign  to  be  grateful  for.  First  of 
all,  we  have  discovered  the  enormous  value 
of  the  regular  army,  its  absolute  trustworthiness. 
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Tbis  is  due  not  only  to  tlie  skill  and  education  of 
the  officers,  but  to  the  confidence  felt  in  tliem  by  the 
rank  and  file,  and  to  the  excellent  training  which 
the  men  have  received.  West  Point  and  the  army 
have  paid  the  wliole  cost  of  their  maintenance 
in  this  campaign,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  politicians,  with  whom,  in  the  end,  rests 
the  fate  of  these  admirable  institutions, will  realize 
the  fact  that  the  war  has  demonstrated  the  essen- 
tial value  of  the  higjiest  order  of  education  and  of 
training-  for  the  military  establishment.  We  do 
not  speak  now  of  the  high  courage  and  devoted 
patriotism  which  have  been  manifested  by  our 
land  and  naval  forces  —  counige  and  patriotism 
which  have  called  forth  encomiums  from  for- 
eign observers  and  students  of  the  military  art. 
American  courage  has  spoken  for  itself  and  needs 
no  eulogist.  It  was  the  coinnjon  characteristic 
of  both  the  regular  and  the  volunteer.  If  any 
one  lacked  it  before  El  Caney  or  on  the  heights 
of  San  Juan,  it  was  because  his  pi'esence  there  was 
not  entirely  voluntary.  But  the  great  virtues  be- 
sides mere  courage  that  shone  forth  in  the  splen- 
did charges  by  which  those  points  were  captured, 
charges  that  at  the  moment  were  declared  by  for- 
eign officers  to  be  foolish  and  impossible,  were  the 
coolness  of  the  regular  officers,  their  unseKish  so- 
licitude for  their  men,  and  the  devotion  and  confi- 
dence of  the  latter,  the  belief  that  they  were  being 
conducted  through  the  hail  of  Spanish  bullets  in 
the  wisest  manner.  We  have  in  mind  the  testi- 
mony of  a  volunteer  soldier  who  did  his  duty  at 
San  Juan,  and  who,  unable  to  find  his  own  offi- 
cers, joined  the  regulars  in  their  bloody  march  up 
the  now  famous  hill.  So  moved  was  he  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  regular  officers  over  their 
men,  he  says,  that  the  moment  he  found  him- 
self with  them  he  no  longer  felt  alone,  but  as  if 
under  a  guiding  and  protecting  power  that  had  his 
welfare  and  safety  in  mind  and  at  heart.  And 
this  splendid  confidence,  which  was  his  by  associa- 
tion, as  it  was  his  temporary  conn-ades'  by  train- 
ing, strengthened  his  nerves  and  steadied  Ids  hand 
and  step.  It  is  of  enornu:>us  value  to  the  country 
to  have  learned  this  of  its  fighting  force,  not  only 
because  it  makes  us  sure  of  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers, but  because  it  increases  our  regard  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  for  xVmerican  institutions, 
which  have  made  such  men  as  these  possible. 

This  is  the  great  moral  gain  of  the  campaign, 
and  that  we  are  able  to  count  this  precious  gain  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  a  badly  planned 
movement,  for  which,  we  understand,  no  officer 
was  responsible,  the  fight  was  one  of  regimental 
and  line  officers  and  of  their  men,  in  some  in- 
stances of  men  without  officers.  To  these  simple 
and  dutiful  Americans  was  the  victory,  and  from 
these  we  receive  an  inspiration  which  even  now 
seems  to  have  changed  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  to 
have  made  it  more  proud  of  itself.  If  the  stimulus 
of  pride  and  self-respect  be  lasting,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  people  demanding  of  their  civil  servants 
the  same  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism 
which  led  their  servants  with  the  colors  through 
tropical  jungles  and  up  the  heights  at  Santiago  in 
the  face  of  almost  certain  death,  and,  under  the 
ungrateful  system  established  and  clung  to  by  our 
politicians,  with  no  hope  of  reward  save  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  and  the  gratitude  of  pri- 
vate fellow-citizens. 

There  are  other  gains,  to  be  sure.  The  adminis- 
trative force  of  the  army,  which  is  the  creation  of 
Congress  and  of  influential  politicians,  has  been 
weak,  but  American  enterprise,  ability,  and  tireless 
industry  have  accomplished  wonders.  The  army 
was  not  ready  to  start  from  Tampa.  It  still  lacks 
the  uniforms  for  the  tropics  that  it  ought  to  have 
had  before  going  aboard  the  transports.  There  was 
too  large  a  proportion  of  raw  men  in  the  ranks. 
There  was,  and  is,  no  powder  of  the  right  kind. 
There  was  a  dangerous  lack  of  horses  and  artillery. 
The  men  had  too  little  to  eat,  and  their  food  was 
not  of  the  proper  kind.  Above  all,  there  was 
a  cruel  disregard  of  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  want  of  medical 
preparation  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the 
troops  were  criminal.  But  a  great  deal  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  and  nearly  all  the  preparation 
for  transportation  was  made  after  the  declaration 
of  war.  The  regulars,  as  they  were  before  the  new 
recruits  joined,  were  ready  to  move  at  once.  Some 
of  them,  especially  the  regiments  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  did  move  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after 
receiving  their  orders.  The  credit  for  tliis  I'eadi- 
ness,  however,  is  due  to  ofiicers  of  the  line,  and  not 
to  any  civilian,  or  to  a  staff  hampered  and  limited 
in  every  way  by  politicians.  Finally,  we  have  the 
material  gains  of  the  campaign,  the  eastern  end  of 
Cuba,  the  city  and  harbor  of  Santiago,  the  pris- 
oners taken  from  Blanco's  force,  the  guns,  and 
the  ammunition.  We  have  also  the  opportunity 
to  show  both    the  Cubans  and  the  Spaniards  the 


advantages  of  decent  and  honest  government.  If 
now  the  victory  will  induce  a  speedy  peace,  the 
campaign  at  Santiago  will  vindicate  itself.  That 
is  the  one  gain  which  will  excuse  the  under- 
taking before  complete  preparation  for  it  was 
made,  and  the  needless  sacrifices,  including  the 
deaths  from  yellow  fever,  few  or  many,  that  were 
the  consequences  of  lack  of  such  preparation.  If 
peace  comes  before  November,  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign will  be  justified.  But  otherwise  it  will  not 
be,  because  all  the  other  gains,  moral  and  material, 
might  have  been  had  after  the  rainy  season  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  to  the  army. 

From  the  evils  and  weaknesses  that  liave  attended 
the  triumph,  one  great  lesson  has  been  learned— 
that  Congress  is  unfit  to  control  the  military  force, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  exercise  the  war  power 
unless  it  is  also  willing  to  make  ready  for  war. 
The  condition  of  the  defences  of  the  country  when 
war  was  declared  was  disgraceful  to  the  war  power. 
Six  weeks  after  the  war  broke  out  New  York  Har- 
bor was  so  defenceless  that  almost  any  fleet  could 
have  entered  it.  Now  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  over,  and  the  harbor  is  thoroughly  protected,  it 
can  be  safely  revealed  that  some  weeks  after  war 
broke  out  the  forts  in  New  York  Harbor  had  so 
small  a  supply  of  ammunition  that  the  newly  re- 
cruited artillerymen  could  not  be  drilled  in  gun 
practice.  The  country  had  been  drifting  towards 
war  for  a  year  or  more,  and  Congress  had  done 
nothing  to  make  ready  for  it.  If  the  war  had  been 
declared  against  any  other  European  power  than 
Spain,  we  fear  that  the  country  would  have  been 
greatly  humiliated.  We  owe  our  victory  not  only 
to  the  virtues  of  our  own  troops,  but  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  military  vices  of  our  enemy.  For  our 
own  condition  of  un preparedness  Congress  is  en- 
tirely to  blame,  and  the  effect  of  Congressional 
control  of  military  matters  is  also  lamentably 
shown  in  the  disposition  of  civilians  in  authority 
at  Washington  to  interfere  with  soldiers  in  the 
field.  If  our  politicians  learn  the  lesson  of  their 
own  folly  from  what  has  happened,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  appreciate  the  narrowness  of  our  escape 
as  a  consequence  of  that  folly,  again  the  Santiago 
campaign  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  if  they 
do  not  learn  this  lesson,  then  nothing  remains  but 
an  early  peace,  compelled  by  General  Shafter's 
success,  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  this  too  early 
campaign  in  the  tropics,  in  winter  clothes,  with 
insufficient  food,  without  necessary  war  material 
or  transportation,  without  sufficient  medical  sup- 
plies against  yellow  fever,  and  Spanish  infantry 
armed  with  Mauser  rifles  and  supplied  with  smoke- 
less powder. 

THEODORE   P008EVELT  FOR 
GOVEKNOK. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the 
commotion  that  has  been  raised  by  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  The 
mention  is  the  more  exasperating  to  the  Republican 
politicians  because  their  violent  objections  to  it  are 
none  of  them  such  as  can  be  avowed.  The  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Governor  would  be 
as  unobjectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  party 
politics  as  from  that  of  public  service.  His  nu- 
merous and  persistent  and  pugnacious  efforts  for 
political  reform  have  all  been  made  "within  the 
party."  Nobody  pretends  that  he  ever  supported 
a  Democratic  candidate  or  a  Democratic  measure. 
He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  Legislature  a 
good  many  years  ago.  Not  quite  so  long  ago  he 
ran  a  deliberately  losing  race  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York,  although 
his  sanguine  disposition  blinded  him,  after  he  had 
actually  entered  it,  to  the  certainty  of  failure. 
This  is  the  kind  of  party  service  that  is  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  political  casuists,  to  con- 
stitute a  "claim" — as  the  fact  that  the  candidate  is 
away  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  doing 
nothing  whatever  to  promote  his  own  candidacy, 
is  held  to  constitute  an  availability.  The  evident 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  "  good  Republican," 
and  that  he  has  "  served  up"  to  the  Governorship. 
There  is  no  producible  or  available  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  nominated. 

The  real  objection  is  one  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  that,  good  Republican  as  he  is,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Re])ublicanism  ceases  when  it  be- 
comes incompatible  with  common  honesty.  He 
was  not  a  good  Republican  as  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner because  the  acceptance  of  that  office  im- 
posed upon  him  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  his 
partisanship  while  he  was  in  it.  He  was  not  a 
good  Republican  as  a  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York  for  the  same  reason.  He  did  not  understand 
bipartisanship  as  a  means  to  "deals,"  and  he  took 
no  account  whatever  of  th.e  "political  faith  "  either 
or  an  applicant  for   appointment  or  promotion  or 


of  a  violator  of  the  law.  The  impetuosity  and 
gusto  with  which,  in  enforcing  the  laws,  he  moved 
along  the  line  of  most  resistance  constitute  his 
principal  political  weakness.  For  they  made  it 
appear  to  be  his  belief  that  the  chief  end  of  a  Police 
Conmiissioner  was  to  prevent  a  German  from  gain- 
ing access  to  beer  on  Sunday,  But  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  cannot  openly  allege  that  as  a 
reason  against  his  candidacy  either.  For  the  law% 
which  was  expressly  drawn  to  prevent  tlie  drink- 
ing of  beer  on  Sunday,  was  a  "good  Republican  " 
law.  If  its  friends  and  supporters  expect  that  in 
practice  the  enforcement  of  it  could  be  tempered 
by  political  considerations,  they  will  not  have  the 
face  to  make  tlieir  expectation  a  cause  of  offence 
against  the  Police  Commissioner  who  enforced  it 
against  all  saloon-keepers  and  all  drinkers  alike. 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  the  distinction  of  the  only  new  "war  record" 
within  reach  of  the  Republican  party  of  New  York. 
His  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
highly  creditable  to  himself  and  highly  useful  to 
the  country.  That  service  does  not  constitute  so 
much  of  a  "  war  record  "  in  the  eyes  of  conventions, 
and  possibly  of  voters,  as  his  subsequent  service  in 
the  field,  though  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
it  was  not  of  much  more  national  importance. 
However  that  may  be,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry  has  shown  that 
it  constitutes  the  most  efficient  fighting  force  of 
raw  men,  or  rather  of  a  law  regiment,  that  has 
ever  been  assembkd.  If  it  be  true  that  it  was  got 
into  trouble  by  the  inexperience  of  its  officers,  it 
was  got  out  again  by  its  own  tenacious  coui'age  as 
well  as  by  the  help  of  a  regiment  of  regulars;  and 
in  courage  there  was  no  deficiency  or  diffei'ence 
among  officers  or  men.  The  assemblage  of  this 
unique  body  could  hardly  have  been  managed  ex- 
cept through  the  personal  influence  and  enejgy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  if  even  this  feat  is  less 
important  than  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
remained  at  his  desk  in  the  Navy  Department,  ahd 
continued  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  chief, 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  risking  his  skin  in  Cuba 
constitutes  a  more  obvious  claim  upon  his  party 
than  any  term  of  possibly  more  useful  but  less 
showy  work  in  a  bureau. 

The  real  and  unproducible  reason  why  the  Re- 
publican politicians  object  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Governor  is  the  reason  why 
the  Republicans  who  do  not  live  by  politics  should 
favor  it.  It  is  that  his  Republicanism  is  limited  by 
his  honesty  and  his  manliness.  He  would  be  of 
no  more  use  to  one  of  the  factions  into  which  the 
Republican  party  is  happily  split  than  to  the  other, 
and  consequently  neither  of  the  machines  "  has 
any  use  "  for  him.  A  disgraceful  proposition  con- 
veyed from  Governor  Black  through  Superin- 
tendent Payn  would  have  no  more  attractiveness 
for  him  than  a  like  proposition  coming  from  Sena- 
tor Platt  through  Congressman  QuiGG,  and  vice 
versa.  He  would  doubtless  make  his  share  of 
mistakes.  But  they  could  not  prevent  him  from 
being  the  most  usefrJ  Governor  New  York  has 
had  since  Grover  Cleveland.  That  means  a 
much  larger  measure  of  public  usefulness  than  is 
open  to  him  in  the  army. 

DIARY   OF  THE   WAR. 

Friday,  July  22. — At  Manila  the  situation  has  several 
nevv  elements  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  declaration  of 
a  dictatorship  by  the  insurgent  leader  Aguinaldo.  The 
disembarkation  of  the  troops  of  the  second  expedition  be- 
gan last  Tuesday  at  a  point  two  miles  from  the  city;  l-he 
attacks  of  the  Filipinos  upon  the  Spanish  outposts  have 
been  more  vigorous  of  late;  the  statement  is  made  that 
Aguinaldo  has  been  so  much  encouraged  }>y  his  successes 
that  he  is  now  trying  to  create  conditions  in  the  islands 
which  will  necessitate  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence by  America  as  well  as  by  other  powers.  So  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  it  is  felt  at  Washington  t'hat  the 
situation  has  improved,  and  that  the  observance  of  a  strict 
neutrality  by  that  nation  is  assured.  A  good  deal  of  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  the  German  ambassador's  friendly 
call  at  the  White  House  this  morning. 

Another  of  the  President's  visitors  to  day  was  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson,  who  came  to  Washington  in  obedience  to  a 
letter  of  instructions  from  Admiral  Sampson,  to  "  explain 
the  position  and  condition  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,''  and  to 
uia'e  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  so  that  "  this  fine 
ship  may  l)e  saved  to  the  United  States  navy."  Of  the 
other  vessels  that  composed  Cervera's  fleet  only  i\iQ  Maria 
Teresa  will  he  saved. 

The  Navy  Department  has  received  Admiral  Sampson's 
official  statement  in  regard  to  tlie  bombardment  of  Nipe 
yesterday.  (Nipe  is  a  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  San- 
tiago province,  lying  between  the  ceded  territory  and  Hoi- 
guin,  where  the  Spanish  forces  remaining  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  have  their  headquart:.ers.)  "The  ex- 
pedition to  Nipe,"  Admiral  Sampson  says,"  has  been  en- 
tirely successful,  although  the  mines  have  not  been  re- 
moved. The  Spanish  cruiser  Jorge  Juan,  defending  the 
place,  was  destroyed  without  loss  to  our  side.  The  An- 
napolis and  Wasi^  afterwards  proceeded  to  assist  in  the 
landing  of  the  connnanding  general  of  the  army  and 
troops  upon  arrival  at  Puerto  Rico." 

(Continued  on  page  778.) 
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ON    THE    SPAK-DECK    OF    THE   ''INFANTA   MARIA    TERESA,"  JULY   5,  TWO    DAYS   AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

Looking  Forward,  Port  Side.     Fearfully  charred  Bodies  lying  aroniid  the  Guns.  Looking  Aft, 
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"  Brooklyn,"  coiuealing-  "  Nt'vv  York,  '  Astern,  but  nearer  Sliore. 

BOMBARDING    THE    CITY   FROM    OFF   AGUADORES,  JULY   11. 
The  "Indiana,"  listed  to  Starboard  by  swinging  out  her  big  Guns,  is  firing  her  8-iuch  Broadside. 


CLOSING    SCENES    AT    SANTIAGO. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "  Hap^per's  Weekly"  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 
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Railroail  Rouiui-house. 


!J.  S.  Hospital-ship  "Relief.'  Store-ship. 

STARTING  THE  BLAZE,  JULY  11. 
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VIEW    OF    IIAllBOR    WITH    TRANSPORTS,  JULY   12. 

BURNIKG    THE    FEVER-INFECTED    BUILDINGS    AT    SIBONEY. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Crap.\l\n,  Specl\l  Artist  for  "IIarpfr's  Weekly"  with  Admiral 
All  the  Buildings  excepting  the  llailwiiy  Stations  an<I  liouiul-house  were  destroyed,  July 


Sampson's  Fleet. 
11   and  12. 
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An  allusion  in  this  department  of  the  Weekly  to  a 
movement  undertaken  by  certain  members  of  the  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union  against  root-beer  has 
brouglit  a  letter  from  one  of  tlie  editors  of  a  JMctliodist 
piper  in  Cincinnati,  dcchxring  that  it  is  "a  very  clieap 
thing  indeed  to  sneer  at  the  order  of  the  White  Ribbon." 
"  If  you  dare,"  says  this  gentleman,  *' smite  the  saloon 
and  the  saloon-keeper."  Another  letter,  from  Georgia, 
disapproves  courteously,  but  with  feeling,  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  Weekly  in  which  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  more  moderate  ideas  of  temperance  reform  represented 
by  Lady  Henry  Somerset  were  preferable  to  the  extreme 
opposition  to  drink  which  seems  in  favor  with  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  This  latter  correspondent 
assumes  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  that  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit traffic  in  it  is  quite  as  just  and  as  far  more  important 
than  tlie  law  that  put  down  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

Prohibition  and  the  fight  against  the  saloon  are  subjects 
too  big  to  discuss  in  a  paragraph,  but  as  for  criticij^ms  on 
movements  undertaken  in  tlie  name  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  de- 
sire for  the  highest  success  of  that  organization,  'ilie  W. 
C.  T.  U.  has  a  vast  amount  of  zeal,  and  its  general  purpose 
to  abate  the  drink  evil  is  one  with  which  all  good  people 
must  be  in  sympathy.  But  the  greater  its  strength  and 
the  devotion  of  its  members,  the  more  important  is  it  that 
they  should  be  effectively  used  to  accomplish  feasible 
things,  and  not  wasted  on  endeavors  that  are  foolish  or 
impracticable,  or  that  restrain  unduly  the  liberties  of  the 
individual.  The  ideal  condition  as  to  drink  is  not  that 
no  one  should  be  able  to  get  an  intoxicating  drink  when 
he  wants  it,  but  that  no  one  should  want  to  drink  to  his 
own  detriment.  All  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  can  do  to  induce 
people  to  deal  warily  with  intoxicants  or  eschew  them  al- 
together is  likely  to  be  useftil,  but  the  effort  to  abolish  in- 
t  )xicaits  altogether  and  root  out  the  use  of  them  seems 
so  sure  to  fail  that  it  appears  to  be  time  wasted. 

In  the  Weekly  of  July  16,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  says, 
in  his  "Yankee  in  Spain,"  that  he  cannot  remember  see- 
ing a  drunken  man  in  Spain,  even  among  the  soldiers, 
"and  Spain  is  the  country  where  wine  is  cheaper  than 
milk~at  times  not  dearer  than  pure  water."  "  For  my- 
self," he  adds,  "I  believe  in  total  abstinence  from  alco- 
holic drink,  but  the  best  way  to  fight  alcohol  is  to  make 
light  wine  abundant  and  cheap."  Tw^o  inferences  seem 
deducible  from  these  observations  of  Mr.  Bigelow:  first, 
that  a  people  may  be  temperate  and  yet  be  far  from  being 
ideal  folks;  next,  that  general  temperance  is  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
wine.  Most  of  us  believe  that  the  smaller  the  consump- 
tion of  whiskey  and  all  spirits  in  this  country,  the  better; 
most  of  us,  while  we  tolerate  beer  and  drink  it  when  we 
choose,  think  not  much  better  of  it  than  that  it  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  whiskey.  Most  of  us  believe  in  the  reason- 
able regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  (especially  on  Sunday) 
and  in  local  option,  but  we  also  believe  that  professed  to- 
tal abstinence,  though  expedient  for  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, is  not  necessary  to  the  well  -  being  of  the 
mass  of  the  peoi>ie.  Therefore,  when  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
or  any  other  organization  presses  total  abstinence  upon  us 
as  a  duty,  we  demur;  and  when  it  urges  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  we  are  incredulous  of  the 
possibility  of  such  an  achievement,  and  even  of  its  expe- 
diency if  it  could  be  done.  But  in  so  far  as  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  teaches  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  dangerous,  and 
tries  to  teach  people  to  have  sense  about  using  or  avoiding 
them,  and  tries  to  promote  such  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  as  seems  reasonable,  we  are  all  with  it,  and  value 
its  efforts. 

Doubtless  a  good  deal  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  by  auxiliary  societies  which  the  controlling  minds 
of  the  organization  do  not  endorse.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  so  important  an  organization  should  be- 
stir itself  against  so  feeble  a  thing  as  root-beer.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  on  the  principle  of  hitching  to  a  star,  the  organ- 
ization accomplishes  more  by  undertaking  the  impossible 
and  alleging  the  doubtful  than  it  would  if  it  limited  its 
efforts  to  what  was  more  clearly  feasil)le  and  its  allega- 
tions to  what  was  beyond  dispute.  But  this  last  possi- 
bility may  be  doubted,  for  an  organization  whose  members 
make  extravagant  attempts  and  statements  is  apt  to  suffer 
in  its  reputation  for  sense,  and  so  in  its  influence. 

Few  episodes  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  made  more 
people  happy  than  General  Shafter's  gentle  rebuke  to 
yellow  journalism  at  Santiago.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
mild  rebuke,  all  things  considered.  We  are  told  that 
when  the  Americans  got  into  Santiago  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Journal  proceeded  to  placard  the  town  witli 
great  posters  inviting  folks  to  Remember  the  Maine  and 
to  Buy  the  Journal.  This  demonstration  struck  General 
Shafter  as  inexpedient  in  a  captured  city  where  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  calm  animosities  and  promote 
peace,  and  he  had  the  Journal  men  arrested  and  expelled 
from  the  province,  with  orders  not  to  come  back. 

Sylvester  Scovel's  exploit  was  so  exceedingly  grave 
that  comment  upon  it  was  generally  suspended  until  it 
was  known  what  the  result  would  be.  Being  hindered 
from  taking  part  personally  in  raising  the  first  American 
flag  over  Santiago,  he  resented  interference  with  vio- 
lent language,  and  getting  no  satisfaction  from  General 
Shafter,  completely  lost  his  head  and  tried  to  strike  him. 
Instead  of  having  him  tried  by  court  martial,  General 
Shafter  merely  ordered  him  to  be  sent  away.  No  expla- 
nation has  been  given  of  Scovel's  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing. It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  day  when  tlie 
Americans  went  into  Santiago  food  was  scarce  and  diink 
plenty.  Scovel's  discretion  may  have  been  upset  by  over- 
indulgence in  stimulants,  or  it  is  possible  that  he  was  en- 
tirely carried  away  by  a  sense  of  his  importance  as  the 
representative  of  the  World  and  lost  his  bearings.  Per- 
sons who  have  had  relations  with  the  yellow^  journals 
report  that  the  service  of  those  periodicals  affects  the 
individuals  engaged  in  it  most  curiously.  It  is  the 
policy  of  these  papers  to  represent  themselves  as  cen- 
tres of  the  universe  and  mainsprings  of  events.  They 
represent  daily  that  government  waits  on  their  utter- 


ances, and  that  nothing  of  importance  is  settled  in 
Washington  until  the  one -cent  morning  papers  arrive 
from  New  York.  It  it  said  that  the  men  who  are  em- 
ployed to  make  these  curious  representations  come  in 
time  to  believe  in  them,  and  to  regard  the  papers  which 
they  serve  as  sources  of  vast  authority,  and  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
as  persons  of  more  actual  power  than  members  of  the  cab- 
inet or  generals  in  command.  Megalomania  of  this  strange 
sort  may  have  developed  in  Scovel  with  such  intensity 
as  to  carry  him  off  his  legs.  His  father  is  s  lid  to  have 
gone  to  look  after  him,  and  that  is  w^ell,  for  he  undoubt- 
edly needs  competent  attention.  After  years  of  super- 
abundant means  of  expressing  his  views,  what  agony  it 
must  be  to  him  now  not  to  be  able  to  "  talk  back  '"! 

It  will  not  grieve  the  Americans  at  home  if  the  news  is 
confirmed  that  Miss  Schley,  of  the  Paris  Peace  Society, 
who  went  to  Aladrid  to  make  peace  with  the  Queen- 
Ilegent.  failed  to  get  access  to  the  Regent  or  any  respon- 
sible authority,  and  was  poliiely  urged  to  get  out  of  Spain. 
Self-constituted  peace-makers  wlio  have  tried  to  go  ahead 
without  authority  have  not  been  very  fervently  blessed  in 
this  war.  JNluch  as  we  want  the  war  to  stop,  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  will  bo  content  to  have  the  peace  nego- 
tiations con(luct(^d  at  Washington  by  our  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. If  ihe  Piesident  can't  strike  a  bargain  with 
Spain,  we  shall  have  to  vrait,  and  we  will  doubtless  wait 
with  due  patience. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if  Dr.  Benjamin  Andre w^s,  late 
of  Brown  University,  should  find  the'  woollen  West  very 
mueh  to  his  taste.  '  Dr.  Andrews  likes  to  talk,  and  has 
plenty  to  say.  Since  he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Chicago  he  has  made  a  speech  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  which  again,  as  once  before,  he  predicted  a  great  Eu- 
ropean war,  to  come  pretty  soon,  with  Uncle  Sam  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  calls  our  traditional  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention in  European  matters  "keeping  the  role  of  the 
hermit  nation,"  and  talks  of  our  "taking  a  hand  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question."  With  ideas  of  this 
sort  running  in  his  head,  such  a  personal  experience  of 
territorial  expansion  as  is  incident  to  the  transfer  from 
Providence  to  Chicago  must  be  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

Apropos  of  Senator  Hoar  and  Professor  Norton,  the  New 
York  Sun  accuses  the  mugwumips  of  miscellaneous  de- 
pravities and  futilities,  and  declaring  that  they  are  no 
longer  influential  at  Harvard,  says,  "The  hero  of  that 
university  community  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Pro- 
fessor Norton  is  only  its  laughing-stock." 

It  may  be  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  Harvard  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  no  discreet  person  would  venture  rashly  to 
impeach  his  qualifications  for  the  place,  but  it  is  far,  far 
from  true  that  Professor  Norton  is  Harvard's  laughing- 
stock. No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  Harvard  men  who 
disagree  with  his  political  opinions  (though  many  don't), 
but  the  verv  reason  why  it  was  important  that  his  views 
should  be  disputed,  as  they  have  been  by  Senator  Hoar,  is 
that  he  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is,  so  greatly  re- 
garded in  the  Harvard  community  that  his  personal  opin- 
ions carried  exceptional  weight. 

For  a  good  many  years  one  of  his  courses  in  Fine  Arts 
has  been  the  most  popular  course  of  instruction  in  Har- 
vard College.  It  was  given  for  the  last  lime  last  year.  His 
pupils,  most  of  them,  went  to  him  to  learn  about  art  and 
to  absorb  "  culture,"  rather  than  for  instruction  in  political 
ethics.  They  got  what  they  went  after,  and  got  it  in  large 
measure,  and  however  Dr.  Norton's  views  on  the  character 
of  the  American  people  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
may  differ  from  theirs,  they  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  dis- 
inclined to  think  of  him  as  a  "laughing-stock."  They  will 
not  renounce  his  view^s  of  the  architecture  of  Appleton 
Chapel  and  the  Fogg  Museum  merely  because  they  have 
a  better  opinion  tlian  he  of  the  qualities  of  the  American 
people,  and  more  sympathy  than  he  has  with  the  present 
war. 

What,  oh,  what  would  Professor  Norton  think  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  and  manners  after  witnessing  a  game  of 
baseball  as  played  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Base- 
ball Club? 

Mr.  W^illiam  Tudor,  of  Boston,  who  undertook  to  collect 
money  to  provide  comforts  and  necessaries  for  Colonel 
RooseveU's' Rough  Riders,  announced  a  fortnight  ago  that 
he  had  money  enough.     The  fund  at  that  time  amounted 

to  $697. 

Mr.   Wiuthrop   Chanter,   who   went   to    Cuba    on    the 
Florida  to  help  Gomez,  was  shot  through  the  arm  while 
trying  to  land  at  Tunos  de  Zarza,  and  came  home  in  due 
time  to  let  his  wounds  heal.     He  did   not   come  home, 
however,    until     he    had    been     ashore    in    Cuba     long 
enough   to  see   something  of  the  Cubans  with   General 
Gomez,  and  what  he  has"^  found  to  say  about  them  has 
come  very  opportunely  to  modify  the  pessimistic  views 
about   our  Cuban    allies  which    have   lately  come   from 
Santiago.     He  says   he  found    the   Cuban   officers  with 
Gomez  to  be  cultivated  gentlemen,  and  the  men  of  the  in- 
surgent army  impressed  him  as  being  excellent  fighters, 
though  they  have  done  little   fighting  for  three  months 
past,' because  the  Spanish  soldiers  all  stay  in  the  towns, 
and  the  Cubans  are  not  properly  equipped  to  attack  towms. 
He  represents,  however,  that  the  officers  with  Gomez  dis- 
trust the  intentions  of  the  Americans  in  Cuba,  and  believe 
that  they  simply  intend  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
After  hearing  from  Santiago  that  the  Cubans  there  are  of 
no  use,  it  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  listen  to  Mr.  Chauler. 
Yet  even  he  is  not  excessive  in  his  praises,  and  though  he 
advocates  sending  sup]-)lies  to  General  Gomez,  his  report 
of  the  distrustf  ulness  of  General  Gomez's  officers  seems  to 
furnish  grounds  for  hesitation  about  strengthening  them 
overmuch.     Oiie  thing  is  plain  enough  about  the  Cubans, 
whether  with  Garcia  or  Gomez — that  they  are  sensitive, 
and  require  to  be  handled  with  patience  and  with  much 
tact;.     It  is  obvious  that  it  will  take  time  and  pains  to 
bring  the  various  elements  of  the  Cuban  population  into 
such  relations  with  one  another  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
that  they  will  work  together  for  good. 


The  reduction  of  the  assessment  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Rockefeller  at  Tarrytowai  from  $2,189,555  to 
$848,775  is  so  considerable  that  it  must  afford  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller very  marked  relief.     The  ways  of  assessors  often 


seem  past  finding  out,  but  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Michael 
Martin,  who  arranged  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
property,  as  disclosed  by  witnesses,  seem  to  liave  been  no 
more  recondite  than  merely  to  take  the  taxes  off  the  poor 
and  put  them  on  the  rich. 

The  discussion  between  Surgeon  -  General  Sternberg 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Red  Cross  as  to  the  case  of  the 
Seneca,  and  the  general  management  of  the  hospital  ser- 
vice at  Santiago,  is  something  to  be  approached  with 
caution.  JMiss  Jennings,  the  Red  Cross  nurse,  who  came 
from  Siboney  to  New^York  on  the  Seneca  and  did  such 
good  work  on  the  voyage,  has  spoken  her  mind  freely 
about  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  transport  and  the 
lack  of  supplies  and  fit  provision  for  the  wounded.  Her 
facts  are  hard  to  get  over,  yet  some  things  liave  be(  ii 
explained.  We  are  told,  for  one  thing,  that  the  ob- 
ject in  taking  the  less  seriously  w^ounded  men  oft'  the 
lieliff  and  sending  them  home  on  the  Seneca  was  to 
make  room  on  the  Belief  for  the  cases  that  were  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  storming  of  Santiago,  ho 
far  the  explanation  explains,  but  in  the  matter  of  the 
shortage  of  supplies  and  lack  of  surgical  instruments 
the  question  seems  to  be  merely  who  was  to  blame,  for 
there  was  failure  somewhere,  and  failure  for  which  the 
Surgeon  -  General's  department  would  seem  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

If  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  we  shall  probably  see  the 
army  surgeons  and  the  Red  Cross  people  working  to- 
gether in  entire  harmony,  and  all  finding  plenty  to  do. 
^leanwhile  one  of  the  victories  of  the  war,  so  far,  was 
that  won  by  Miss  Baiton  and  her  accomplices  in  having 
the  State  of  Texan  at  Siboney  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  in 
being  able  to  carry  supplies  and  aid  to  the  front  in  an 
emergency  when  the  medical  corps  was  oveitaxed. 

The  Nashville  Arnerican  reports  agitation  in  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  because  Mr.  Washington  Duke, 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Factory,  has  proposed  to  give 
the  college  $100,000,  but  Judge  Clark,  a  trustee,  objects 
to  receiving  it  because  the  money  came  from  the  sale  of 
cigarettes.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Judge  Clark's 
objection  is  that  cigarettes  are  unwholesome  or  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  is  a  trust;  but,  whatever 
disturbs  him,  it  seems  not  improper  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Duke  that  Barnard  College  in  New^  York  is  asking  for 
$100,000,  and  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  receive  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it  from  him.  As  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller has  been  in  the  past  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Barnard, 
and  has  lately  promised  to  give  $10,000  towards  the  pres- 
ent fund,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  institution  has  no 
prejudice  against  the  earnings  of  trusts;  while  as  for  cig- 
arettes, none  are  used  at  Barnard,  and  neither  the  students 
nor  officers  of  that  college  have  any  means  of  knowing 
(except  by  hearsay)  whether  they  are  deleterious  or  not. 
So  if  Trinity  doesn't  take  ]\lr.  Duke's  money,  Barnard 
probably  would.     But  Trinity  had  better  take  it. 

Barnard's  $100,000  must  be  raised  before  October  3. 

Yale  has  made  one  more  step  towards  the  possession  of 
the  rich  legacy  left  to  her  by  William  Lampson,  of  Leroy, 
New^  York.  On  July  26  the  Appellate  Court  at  Roches- 
ter decided  that  the  'Surrogate  at  Leroy  was  right  in  ad- 
mitting the  Lampson  will  to  probate  in  spite  of  objections 
made  in  behalf  of  the  decedent's  aunt.  The  estate  is 
worth  about  $500,000,  and  nearly  all  goes  to  Yale. 

The  Fayerweather  estate,  or  part  of  it,  is  still  in  litiga- 
tion, and  promises  for  years  to  come  to  afford  relief  to  the 
necessities  of  able  members  of  the  bar  in  many  States. 

The  relations  between  our  fighting-men,  both  on  sea 
and  land,  and  the  military  and  naval  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  who  came  here  to  inspect  the  fight- 
ing, seem  to  be  exceedingly  cordial.  The  inspectors  seem 
to  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  fighting,  and  the 
fighting-men  with  the  inspectors.  Ashore  several  of  the 
foreign  representatives  were  actually  with  our  troops, 
and  one  hears  many  stories  and  reads  many  more  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  intense  interest  of  some  of  them  in 
the  performances  of  our  soldiers,  and  of  their  solicitude 
for  the  safety  of  the  men,  and  that  the  right  thing  should 
be  done  in  the  right  way.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
want  the  side  to  win  wdiich  you  happen  to  be  with,  and 
that  seems  to  have  come  out  strong  in  these  foreign  ofli- 
cers  who  were  with  our  men.  There  are  good  stories  in 
circulation  about  a  British  military  observer  in  the  fight- 
ing around  Santiago,  and  of  his  ejaculations  about  "our 
boys,"  and  what  "our  boys"  were  doing  and-what  they 
ought  to  do.  The  French  observer  has  spoken  with  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  quality  of  the  American  sol- 
diers as  individuals,  and  of  their  remarkable  "initiative," 
which  seems  to  mean  the  capacity  for  fighting,  each  man 
on  his  own  hook.  The  capacity  of  the  American  soldiers 
to  see  and  think  for  themselves  was  remarked  in  the  civil 
war.  The  German  military  representative  has  also  been 
very  cordial  in  his  appreciations,  and  has  contrived  ap- 
parently to  make  himself  exceedingly  acceptable  person- 
ally to  the  Americans  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

Napoleon's  observation  that  a  soldier  could  be  made  in 
three  months  but  that  it  took  six  years  to  make  a  sailor  is 
illustrated  by  the  different  courses  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  our  government  in  this  war  in  providing  offi- 
cers for  the  army  and  the  navy.  There  has  been  some 
little  talk  of  favoritism  and  political  influence  in  the  as- 
signment of  commands  in  the  navy,  but,  at  the  worst, 
Washington  has  only  meddled  in  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine which  of  several  trained  officers  of  a  rank  approxi- 
mately equal  should  be  chosen  for  a  particular  service. 
There  has  been  no  putting  in  of  volunteer  commodores 
over  seasoned  sea-dogs.  But  in  the  army,  while  the  reg- 
ular army  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  existing  military 
machine,  there  has  been  a  prodigious  hoisting  of  new- 
made  soldiers  into  good  places,  while  many  first-rate 
men  whose  life's  work  has  been  soldiering,  and  who 
have  been  long  at  it,  have  had  no  promotion,  and  lit- 
tle chance  to  wui  it.  The  sad  part  of  it,  from  the  regular 
army  point  of  view,  must  be  that  the  volunteer  officers 
in  many  cases  seem  to  be  so  efficient.  Whatever  credit 
or  emolument  of  any  sort  there  has  been  in  our  naval 
victories  has  gone  to  professional  naval  officers,  but  of  the 
credit  for  our  land  fights,  and  of  the  emoluments  of  war, 
like  promotion  and  increased  pay,  a  very  large  share  has 
gone  to  the  volunteers. 

E.  S.  Martin. 


MANILA    AND    THE     PHILIPPINES, 


BY     HON.    JOHN     BARRETT,    LATE     UNITED     STATES     iM  I  N  I  S  T  E  R- R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T     TO     SIAM. 
Special    Commissioner    for   ''Harper's    Weekly"   to    Manila. 


MANILA,  the  capital  of  the  Philippifies,  Spain's 
late  resource  fill' colony  of  tiie  East  Indies,  in 
whose  spacious  bay  Admiral  DeweJ's  fleet  is 
now  at  anchor,  after  winning  ihC'^'flrst  naval 
victojy  of  the  present  war,  is  one  of  tlie  fairest,  richest, 
and  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  Far  East.  -  Warmed  by 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  cooled  by  the  breezes  of  sur- 
rounding seas,  and  favored  by  feaiures  of  climnte  and 
commerce  which  permit  men  to  grow  rich  while  they  re- 
main lazy  and  content,  it  is  the  ideal  home  of  the  Spaiush 
official,  merchant,  or  adventurer  who  would  seek  his  for- 


TIIE    LUNETA,  MANILA. 


tune  in  distant  colonies,  but  still  enjoy  conditions  that 
ever  remind  him  of  his  own  home  land. 

As  I  drove  leisurely  round  and  round  the  beautiful 
Luneta,  a  broad  circular  parkway  on  the  water's  edge  of 
Maiula  Bay,  where,  in  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening,  society,  official  and  mercantile,  Spanish 
and  mestizo,  turns  out  on  dress  parade  to  see  itself,  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  that  comes  in  from  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  China  Sea  or  down  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior, 
I  could  easily  imagine  myself  in  one  of  those  sunny  Spanish 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  where  men  lead  a  dreamy  sort 
of  life.  What  a  shock  it  must  have  been  to  the  proud 
pleasure-lovers  and  old  residents  who  had  never  failed  to 
boast  of  Castilian  prowess,  or  missed  an  opportunity  to 
frequent  the  Luneta  after  a  day's  semblance  of  work  or 
a  long  siesta,  to  realize  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  suddenly 
and  skilfully  dropped  a  ten-inch  shell  into  the  very  centre 
of  this  little  park  simply  to  remind  them  of  the  perils  of 
bombar<hnent  at  the  hands  of  American  gunners! 

The  fleet  was  lying  several  miles  away,  and  at  that 
hour  the  boulevard  was  deserted,  but  the  gunner's  aim 
was  accurate,  and  the  effect  even  better  than  if  some  one 
of  the  thirteen  churches  in  the  Intraniures,  or  walled  city, 
had  been  destroyed.  That  is  what  might  be  termed  an 
object-lesson  of  war.  When,  later,  the  inhabitants,  recov- 
ering from  the  first  paralyzing  fear  of  death  and  ruin,  and 
led  by  curiosity,  visited  this  scene  of  pleasure  and  target 
practice,  and  saw  how  the  shell  had  landed  in  the  heart 
of  their  promenade,  like  the  bullet  of  a  rifle  striking  the 
bull's-eye,  they  beheld  grim  evidence  of  the  force  and 
skill  that  had  sent  their  proud  ships,  that  early  morning 
of  the  1st  of  May,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 


At  this  writing  the  American  fleet  is  at  anchor  well  out 
in  the  harbor,  near  Cavite,  with  the  excej^tion  of  the 
WUle  Petrel,  which  is  slowly  cruising  back  and  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig  to  the  forts  of  Cavite, 
doing  blockade  duty.  The  admiraTs  flag -ship  —  the 
Olympia — the  Bdltiinore,  the  Bodoii,  the  Raleigh,  the  Con- 
cord, the  McGulloch,  and  the  prize  Callao  are  all  there,  ready 
for  action  if  necessary,  but  patiently  waiting  for  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Manila  and  the  arrival  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  hom(3.  The  ZdpJiiro,  one  of  the  transports,  on 
which,  by  kind  permission  of  Secretary  Long  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  I  was  a  passenger,  Inis  gone  to  Hong-kong 
with  despatches.  We  shall  anxiously  look  for  her  return 
with  news  from  the  Atlantic.  The  ofhcers  and  men  of 
our  brave  squadron  here  had  not  expected  that  the  glory 
of  engaging  in  the  first  regular  naval  battle  of  the  war 
would  be  theirs;  but  now  that  they  have  brilliantly  smd 
successfully  done  their  duty,  they  are  impatient  to  liear 
of  a  viot(^ry  won  by  their  comrades  in  home  waters. 
They  realize  the  possibility  that  another  Spanish  fleet 
may  seek  to  recover  the  Philippines,  and  that  in  the  fight 
that  would  result  they  could  not  hope  to  escape  unscatlied 
as  before;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  ner- 
vousness, from  the  admiral  down  to  the  stokers,  over  the 
issue.  They  have  been  under  fire  once,  and  they  have 
had  practice  that  ten  years'  peaceful  cruising  could  not 
give  them. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  by  naval  exp(?rts,  mostly 
foreigners,  that  when  the  hour  of  actual  battle  should 
come  the  crews  of  our  ships,  from  the  lack  of  homogeneous 
nationality  and  from  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign-born 
men  among  them,  would  be  lacking  in  that  true  courage 
and  devotion  wdiich  is  essential  to  win  victories.  The 
officers  of  our  fleet  who  watched  the  men  and  mingled 
with  them  tj^rough  the  hottest  of  the  fight  in  Manila  Bay 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  their  attention  to  duty 
and  intense  earnestness,  even  after  a  sleepless  night,  a 
breakfastless  morning,  and  an  unrelaxed  exchange  of  fiie 
beneath  a  burning  tropical  sun,  was  extraordinary   and 


even  beyond  their  expectations.     So  intent  were  they  on 
complete  victory,  that  they  showed  signs  of  disappoint- 
ment when  the  admiral  signalled  to  withdraw  for  break- 
fast after  destroying  the   Spanish  fleet  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  silence  the  forts  at  Cavite.     And  then  what  an 
outburst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  cheering  when  the 
battle  was  over!     Old  officers  who  had  participated  in  all 
kinds  of  national  celebrations  and  witnessed  incidents  at 
home  and  abroad  that  had  stirred  men  to  the  heart  state 
tliat  they  never  saw  so  much  feeling  exhibited,  and  never 
were  so  near  the  poiiit  of  tears  themselves  as  when  the 
ships,  in  passing,  cheered  one 
another  to  the  echo,  repeated, 
and  cheered  again  until  actual 
hoarseness  forced  them  to  un- 
willing silence. 

II. 
Turning  from  these  reminis- 
cences of  the  battle,  which  may 
yet  make  the  Philippines  an 
American  possession,  we  find 
in  this  wonderful  group  of  isl- 
ands and  its  metropolis,  Ma- 
nila, subjects  well  worthy  of 
study  and  investigation.  The 
more  that  is  known  and  seen 
of  them,  the  more  they  please 
and  surprise.  Cuba  may  be 
rich  and  a  hind  of  vast  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  Philippines 
are  richer  and  capable  of 
greater  development.  Their 
location  on  the  map  of  Asia  is 
similar  to  that  of  Cuba  in  its 
relation  to  North  America. 
Each  lies  to  the  southeast  of 
the  mainland  and  occupies  a 
position  of  immeasurable  com- 
mercial and  strategical  impor- 
tance. As  Cuba  commands 
the  Caribbean,  so  the  Philip- 
pines do  the  South  China  Sea. 
Both  are  lands  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  of  continued  droughts 
and  long  rains,  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  of  elements  in  control  and  rebellion  that  will 
no  more  unite  than  will  oil  and  water. 

On  the  north  Manila  is  approached  from  Hongkong 
direct;  on  the  south,  from  Singapore.  The  former  route 
is  over  a  course  of  640  miles,  and  requires  about  three 
days.  The  latter  is  longer,  (u-  about  1300  nules,  and  con- 
sumes six  days,  unless  one  travels  on  a  regular  Spanish 
liner,  when  the  distance  is  usually  covered  in  four  and  a 
half  days.  Fast  boats  can  make  Manila  from  Hong-kong 
in  forty-eight  hours  or  less.  The  transport  Zaphiro,  con- 
veying the  Naval  Department's  important  messages  and 
a  few  war  correspondents,  carried  us  into  Manila  Bay  in 
about  sixty  hours,  despite  her  splendid  qualities  as  a  roller 
and  promoter  of  seasickness  among  those  of  us  who  were 
bettier  landlubbers  than  sailors.  Although  there  were 
moments  when  I  did  not  care  much  whether  a  Spanish 
cruiser  overhauled  us  or  not,  the  hospitable  natures  of  the 
commander  and  officers,  with  their  stories  of  how  the  bat- 
tle was  fouffht,  from  the  moment  the  fleet  in  pitch  dark 
ness  stole  into  the  harbor  past  Corregidor  until  the  last 
gun  at  Cavite  was  silenced,  kept  me  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
and  made  me  regret  that  I  too  had  not  b'den  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  so  had  the  glory  of  participating  in  a  combat 
that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history.  Had  Uncle  Sam 
been  good  enough  to  have  excused  me  two  weeks  earlier 
from  my  duties  as  nnnister  to  Siam,  I  might  have  at  least 
witnessed  the  tight. 

As  one  approaches  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  the  coast  presents  a  varied  appearance,  with 
numerous  indentations  which  often  afford  excellent  har- 
bors or  anchorages,  and  with  alternating  low  and  high 
land  making  here  a  beautiful  valley  and  there  a  plain  or 
broad  plateau.  Barren  rocks  are  set  off  against  wooded 
mountains,  and  sandy  beaches  slip  away  into  green  fields 
that  climb  up  the  hills,  winch  in  turn  roll  back  into  lolty 
ranges,  from  whose  summits  typhoons  descend  and  jit 
whose  base  eartlnjuakes  have  their  origin. 


The  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  is  accomplished  by  two 
passages  separated  by  Corregidor  Island,  which  stands 
like  a  mighty  sentinel  chal- 
lenging all  who  may  enter. 
Upon  it  is  a  light-house  with 
a  revolving  light  that  may  be 
seen  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
This  light,  as  all  others  (m  the 
coast  of  the  Philippines,  was  ^"  * 

extinguished  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  the  navigators 
of   the   American    fleet   knew  ^ 

their  way  too  well  for  the 
Spaniards,  and  kept  their  bear- 
ings at  midnight  as  if  it  were 
mid -day.  The  guns  of  the 
Spanish  forts  on  tins  island 
had  no  terrors  for  our  ships; 
but  if  new  fortifications  wer(3 
erected  and  equipped  with 
heavy  modern  carmon,  and  the 
channels  properly  mined,  no 
fleet  in  the  world  coidd  pass 
this  gateway.  If  Manila  be- 
comes an  American  possession, 
one  of  our  first  steps  should  be 
to  fortify  Corregidor  Island, 
and  thus  render  Manila  safe 
from  attack.  I  never  entered 
a  harbor  that  impressed  me  as 
easier  of  protection,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  astonishment  that 

the    Spanish   government   had  FOIIT  AND  EA 

not  taken  adequate  advantage 


of  this  natural  opportunity  to  defend  its  great  colonial 
capital  in  the  East. 

From  a  lew  miles  beyond  Corregidor  the  bay  widens 
with  a  grand  sweep  to  the  east  and  north.  Steannng  al- 
most due  northeast,  we  see  Cavite  on  the  right,  with  its 
own  small  harbor,  across  which,  and  under  the  forts  of 
the  town,  was  waiting  the  Spanish  fleet  when  attacked 
in  the  early  morning  by  our  j-quadron.  Further  to  the 
north  on  the  rounding  shore  can  be  seen  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  old  Manila,  with  the  lower  of  the  observ- 
atory and  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  and  many  other 
churches  rising  above  the  lower  level  of  the  surrounding 
city.  The  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  which  flows  through 
the  heart  of  Manila,  but  ships  drawing  thirteen  feet  and 
less  can  cross  the  bar  of  this  busy  stream  into  the  iiuier 
harbor  afforded  by  its  w^aters.  The  main  bay  appears 
like  a  small  inland  sea  or  a  broad  lagoon,  and  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  over  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  ordinarily 
as  peaceful  as  a  sheltered  lake,  but  in  the  typhoon  season 
waxes  now  and  then  into  exceeding  wrath.  To  escape  its 
fury  vessels  tlien  seek  the  lesser  and  more  protected  limits 
of  Cavite  Harbor  or  run  out  to  Subig  Bay,  an  ideal  haven 
above  Point  Marivales  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  the  Spanish  government  has  for  some  time  intended 
to  make  a  naval  station.  Prom  Corregidor  to  Manila  the 
distance  is  about  twenty-five  nules. 

Before  describing  Manila  itself  it  is  well  to  take  our 
bearings  and  learn  just  where  we  are.  On  a  fair'iMon- 
day  evening  we  said  good-by  to  Hong  kong  —  England's 
mighty  Gibraltar  and  commercial  entrepot  of  the  Fju-East, 
a  magnificent  monument  of  British  enterprise  and  an  im- 
pregnable outpost  of  her  empire  —  and  stejuned  out  of 
Kowloon  Harbor,  where  the  Zefphiro  was  anchored  just 
over  the  line  in  Chinese  waters  beyond  the  limits  of  neu- 
trality. Our  course  was  almost  due  southeast  for  640 
miles.  Then  we  stood  east  and  northeast  into  Manihi  Ba}^ 
arriving  alongside  the  Olympia  on  a  Tluu-sday  morning, 
about  sixty  hours  from  Hongkong.  jManila  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  chart,  is  approximately  north  latitude  14°  36  and 
east  longitude  120°  57\  on  the  same  parallel  as  Nicaragua 
and  the  Barbadoes,  and  due  south  on  the  same  meridian  as 
Shanghai,  very  nearly  seven  thousand  nules  west  by  south 
from  San  Francisco.  These  points  are  cited  in  detail  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  American  occupation,  when  avevy 
citizen  may  wish  to  be  familiar  with  the  exact  location  of 
America's  Oriental  capital. 

IV. 

-Manila  is  always  interesting.  It  grows  on  one.  The 
sec6nd'**^impression  Js  better  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
better  than  the  second.  It  has  its  dark,  unwholesome 
side,  its  tales  of  woe,  misery,  and  corruption,  as  well  as  its 
bright  and  cheering  features  and  iis  stories  of;  joy,  com- 
fort, and  legitimate  ease.  It  is  a  metropolis  of  moods.  To- 
day it  is  quiet  as  a  graveyard,  even  sombre  and  intensely 
sad  —  it  is  a  day  of  special  masses  by  the  holy  orders. 
Tomorrow  it  is  as  lively  as  Madrid  when  a  mighty  bull 
is  to  bellow  his  challenge  to  the  favorite  matadore,  even  gay 
and  hilarious  without  restraint  —  it  is  a  day  of  festivals, 
celebrations,  and  cock-tights.  The  latter  days,  however, 
far  outnumber  the  former,  and  enable  Manila  to  be  rated 
the  equal  or  superior  of  Saigon,  Prance's  pride  of  the  East, 
and  a  little  Paris  in  the  jungles  of  Cambodia. 

One  can  w-alk,  ride,  drive,  or  cycle  in  Manila.  The 
principal  streets  are  haid  and  fairly  ]>aved,  and  the  main 
roads  good,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season, 
when  they  often  become  boggy.  Everybody  drives  who 
can  afford  a,  pair  of  the  wonderful  little  poni^js  and  a 
small  victoria.  Large  horses  are  not  numerous  and  ap- 
pear out  of  place,  but  more  are  being  introduced  each 
year.  Bicycles  are  eventually  sure  of  great  popularity 
with  the  multitude  of  suburban  ro;»ds  or  paths  and  the 
beautiful  Luneta,  or  sea  boulevard, with  the  long  avenues 
rcjiching  out  to  it  and  in  other  directions.  I  have  already 
described  this  parkway,  but  it  forms  such  a  popular 
feature  of  life  in  Manila  that  further  reference  to  it  is  not 
out  of  ])lace.  A  few  miles  from  the  tilth  and  heat  of  the 
crowded  business  section,  and  open  to  the  bay,  lighted  by 
electricity,  enlivened  by  the  nuisic  of  an  excellent  band, 
and  provided  with  a  promenade,  as  well  :is  driveway, 
where  the  belles  and  beaux  can  exchange  glances  and  words 
while  chaperons  rest  on  the  comfortable  settees,  it  is  indeed 
a.  favorite  rendezvous  for  all  classes  except  the  English  and 
German  conununities,  Avho  have  clubs  of  their  own  where 
thev  gather  in  leisure  hours. 

The  new  English  Club  is  delightfully  located 'beyond 
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the  Luneta  on  the  bay  shore,  and  is  a  neat, 
liospitable,  and  well -managed  instilulion. 
It  has  hilliard-rooins,  a  reading  room  and 
library,  dining-room,  bar-room,  and  ac- 
commodation for  six  or  seven  guests  who 
may  find  the  hotels  uninviting.  Facing  the 
water,  it  is  always  cooled  by  th<?  breezes 
and  free  from  the  noxious  air  of  the  city. 
On  its  veranda  the  British  colony  watched 
the  great  naval  battle  from  the  first  to  the 
last  gun,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  the 
most  spectacular  and  thrilling  performance 
they  had  ever  witnessed.  When  the  admi- 
ral signalled  the  fleet  to  retire  for  l)reak- 
fast,  the  president  of  the  club  jokingly  sug- 
gested that  the  members  invite  him  to  tiffin 
with  them,  and  direct  the  remainder  of 
the  battle  from  their  veranda.  An  obtuse 
Spaniard,  on  hearing  this,  rushed  off  and 
told  the  governor-general,  with  the  result 
that  a  guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers  im- 
mediately surrounded  the  club  building 
and  demanded  of  each  man  who  he  was  be- 
fore permitting  him  to  pass  their  coidon. 
Even  the  British  consul  had  to  carry  "  two 
stone  "  extra  of  dignity  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  line  of  soldieiy,  and  more  than 
one  young  fellow  intending  to  dine  with  a 
fair  mestizo  missed  his  engagement. 

Connected  with  this  club  is  a  tiffin  or 
lunch  room  annex  in  the  business  centre, 
where  all  the  foreign  merchants  congre- 
gate between  twelve  and  one.  The  Ger- 
mans also  have  a  club,  which  is  supported  by  a  considei-a- 
ble  luunber  of  their  countrymen.  The  Spanish  officials, 
naval  and  military,  likewise  have  their  clubs,  so  that  life 
in  Manila  has  at  least  some  antidotes  to  loneliness  and  dul- 
ness.  These  are  supplemented  by  tennis,  golf,  boating, 
shooting,  and  racing  clubs,  which  prevent  monotony,  pro- 
vide exercise,  and  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

V. 

Manila's  amusements  are  not  overwhelming  in  num])er, 
variety,  or  interest,  but  the  buoyancy  of  the  average 
Spaniard  requires  some  life  and  gayety  to  make  his  stay 
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extraordinary  skill,  and  possessing  a  deli- 
cate finish. 

I  have  digressed  from  amusements  to 
describe  dress.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  that  is 
not  as  inconsistent  as  it  might  first  appear, 
but  the  main  subject  should  not  be  dis- 
missed without  mentioning  the  cock-fights. 
So  popular  have  they  become  that  they  ai-e 
now  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  wiio 
has  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  sport  in 
the  city  or  province.  There  are  special 
laws  enacted  to  cover  the  size  and  age  of 
the  cocks,  and  the  kind  of  spurs  ancl  hel- 
mets they  can  wear.  Wild  excitement  pre- 
vails around  a  pit,  and  betting  goes  on  with- 
out limit  when  the  birds  are  well  matched. 
Men  will  lise  from  death-beds  and  soldiers 
shirk  their  watch  to  witness  a  cock-fight. 
Gambling  goes  on  among  the  Chinese  ancl 
natives  to  an  extensive  degree,  but  this  is 
also  faimed  and  regulated. 

There  is  a  series  of  horse  or  pony  races 
each  year  for  both  gentlemen  and  profes- 
sional riders,  but  I  hear  tliat,  as  the  man- 
agement has  fallen  into  doubtful  liands, 
the  Englishmen  are  planning  to  form  a  new 
and  more  select  organization, or  Gynddiana 
club.  Tennis  tournaments  conie  at  stated 
intervals,  while  the  supporters  of  golf,  boat- 
ing, riding,  and  cycling  are  increasing  in 
number  each  year. 
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in  the  tropics  agreeable.  Business  and  pleasure  are  duly 
mingled  in  each  day's  routine,  and  needed  rest  and  sleep 
to  overcome  the  enervating  effects  of  the  tropics  are  not 
forgotten.  With  Englishmen,  whose  home  life  and  sur- 
roundings are  similar  to  our  own,  daily  exercise  is  taken 
and  required.  Without  it  they  could  not  stand  the  cli- 
mate; and  although  the  conditions  of  health  in  Manila,  as 
in  other  cities  of  the  hot  belt,  are  unfavorable  compared 
with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  men  are  more  easily 
and  frequently  stricken  with  fatal  illness,  this  adverse  in- 
fluence can  be  largely,  if  not  completely,  counterbalanced 
by  exercise,  moderation  in  drinking  and  eating,  precau- 
tion against  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  abun- 
dance of  sleep,  including  a  daily  siesta.  In  Manila  men 
engaged  in  business  usually  reach  their  offices  between 
eight  and  nine;  lunch  comes  at  twelve,  and  work  is  prac- 
tically suspended  until  tw^o,  during  which  interval,  and 
after  the  meal,  the  siesta  is  enjoyed;  work  is  resumed  un- 
til foui--thirty,when  the  Englishman  goes  for  his  exercise, 
to  be  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  club,  and  the  Spaniard 
takes  his  chocolate,  followx^d  by  a  drive  to  the  Luneta. 
Later  come  occasional  dinner  parties,  but  these  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  different  sets — the  Spanish  official,  includ- 
ing military  and  naval,  the  mercantile  and  mestizo,  and 
the  foreigners.  There  is  little  exchange  of  social  courte- 
sies between  the  official  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  unless  at 
formal  gatherings  where  consuls  and  heads  of  large  firms 
are  invited.  The  usual  dinner  hour  is  eight.  Calls  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  made,  except  among  the  closest  friends,  after 
that,  but  are  confined  to  the  short  period  of  the  late  after- 
noon or  early  evening,  when  chocolate  is  served  by  the 
lady  of  the  house.  This  is  a  most  refreshing  drink,  char- 
acteristic of  Manila,  and  much  preferred  to  tea.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  beans  of  the  cacao-tree  by  the  servants 
of  each  household,  and  much  pride  is  taken  in  having  only 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  If  you  praise  a  Spanish  lady's 
chocolate  you  win  her  smiles  at  once. 

The  food- supply  of  Manila  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Fresh  provisions,  meats,  and  delicacies  of  good  quality 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  miirkets  are  limited  in 
what  they  supply.  Nearly  everybody  has  the  same  fare, 
cooked  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  dinner 
parties  are  not  more  popular.  Special  care  must  also  be 
taken  during  the  hotter  season  of  the  year  in  regard  to 
certain  kinds  of  fresh  supplies — such  as  fish,  fruits,  and 


salads.     Dysentery  and  like  afflictions  ai'e  always  in  evi- 
dence, which  usually  have  their  cause  in   unwholesome 
food.     Fever  easily  attacks  foreignei'S  when  not  in  good 
general  form.     Tiie  conditions  of  health,  food-supply,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  could  be  vastly  im- 
proved  if  it  was  occupied   by  a  government  that  would 
make  needed  inrprovements  and   by  people  that  would 
encourage  better  markets.     Yet  I  would  not  suggest  that 
]\Ianila  is  an  ludiealthy  city  for  foreigners,  nor  that  they 
suffer  from  a  limited  variety  of  food.     No  one  complains 
])arlicularly,  and  all  seem  to  keep  well  and  enjoy  life  who 
accept  things  philosophically  as  they  find  tlieni,  are  cau- 
tious in  regard  to  their  habits, 
and    do   not   foolishly   expose 
themselves  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.     Lest  I  fail  to  give  the 
warning  elsewhere,  let  me  ad- 
vise every  American,  whether 
sent  to  Manila  as  a  soldier  or 
travelling  thither  as  a  tourist, 
to  provide  himself  with  a  large 
pith  hat  or  helmet  to  wear  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  hours  of  the 
day,  from   ten   to  four,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  beat  down 
with  killing  force.     Such  head- 
wear  for  out-door  experience, 
together  with  an  ample  equip- 
ment of  light  white  duck  cloth- 
ing and   thin  underwear,  wdll 
enable  a  man  to  keep  well  and 
be  comfortable  at  all  hours. 

Manila   supports   a   theatre, 
uninviting  in  apjiearance,  but 
where  very   good    Italian    and 
Spanish  operas  are  heard  dur- 
ing   the     cool    season,    which 
are  attended  on  special  nights 
by   all   the   ladies   in    evening 
dress.      Especially    prominent 
are     the     mestizo     girls     and 
young    women,   daughters    of 
the  richer  merchants,  who  usu- 
ally wear  brilliant  gowns,  and 
are  blessed  with  bright  eyes, 
pretty  complexions,  and  viva- 
cious   manners.      A    stranger 
who  enters  pit  or  loge  is  stared  at  from  head  to  foot,  and  if 
he  either  holds  a  high  official  position  or  is  handsome  and 
has  plenty  of  money,  he  will  soon  find  these  stares  are 
only  the  first  skirmishes  for  better  acquaintance,  and  even 
charming  hospitality.     If  my  o})inion  were  asked  of  the 
beaut}^  stjde,  and  dress  of  the  bettei'  class  of  Manila  wo- 
men, whether  Spaniards  or  mestizos,  I  should  speak  in 
complimentary  terms.     The  majority  of  them  are  well 
bred  and  educated,  have  good  manners  and  carriage,  and 
dress  becomingly.     There  are  exceptions,  some  of  whom 
Avere  quite  noticeable  after  the  declaration   of  war  and 
during  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  in  their  efforts  to  insult 
by  act  and  word  anybody  and  anything  that  suggested 
America  or  American;  but  they 
are    calming    down    now,   and 
may  yet  grow  to  like  us.     The 
Spanish  women  dress  much  the 
sjime  as  in  Spain,  and  even  in 
the  hottest  days  wear  no  hats, 
content  with  the  ancient  and 
honored  mantilla  and  an   um- 
brella or  covered  landau.     The 
average  well-to-do  native  wo- 
man wears  a  satin  skirt  of  brill- 
iant peipendicular  stripes,  and 
a   waist    dress,  or    chemisette, 
without  corsets,  and  with  short 
wide  sleeves.     Over  the  shoul- 
ders is  thrown  a  cloth,  wiiich 
stands  high  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  falls  to  a  point  behind, 
and  is  fastened  decollete  to  the 
chemisette  in  front. 

The  Spanish  men  and  ad- 
vanced mestizos  and  natives 
dress  like  Euroi)eans  and  Amer- 
icans; but  there  is  one  class  that 
is  peculiar  because  they  wear 
long  shirts  outside  of  their  trou- 
sers. Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
the  shirt  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  their  dress,  it  is  often  made, 
as  is  the  neck -cloth  of  the  wo- 
men, of  a  rich  and  rare  texture 
of  pine  and  hemp,  w- oven  with 


The  river  Pasig  is  the  main  water  artery  of  the  city, 
and  the  Escolta  is  the  leading  l)usiness  thoroughfare. 
Before  the  blockade  the  river  was  thronged  with  myriads 
of  craft  of  all  kinds,  small  and  large,  steam  and  sail,  which 
were  coming  and  going.  The  Escolta  contains  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  or  European  retail  establishments,  Avhile  the 
wholesale  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco  houses  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  business  centre,  or  Binondo.  Tram-cars 
drawn  by  mules  that  might  be  antiquities  preserved  fiom 
the  days  of  Legaspi  or  Magellan,  if  speed  is  a  measure  of 
age.  run  or  crawl  along  the  Escolta.  The  Bosario  is  the 
trading  centre  of  the  Chinese,  who  form  a  large  poi  tion 
of  Manila's  population.  These  streets  and  sections  are 
on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  city,  or  to  the  north  of  the 
Pasig. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  famous  old  city  with  castellated 
walls,  heavy  grim  embrasures,  and  ancient  cannon  upon 
their  grassy  top — once  impregnable, but  now  no  protection 
against  the  guns  of  our  ships.  Surrounded  by  a  double 
moat  and  approached  by  numerous  drawbridges,  it  looks 
like  the  ideal  abode  of  those  mysterious  men  who  wel- 
come not  the  Americanos,  and  preach  destruction  and 
damnation  for  all  who  will  not  rise  to  drive  out  the  ruth- 
less barbarians!  It  is  the  home  of  cathedi-als,  churches, 
and  chapels  of  all  the  many  orders  that  have  exploited 
the  Philippines  for  long  years. 

If  the  United  States  takes  full  possession  of  the  islands, 
a  serious  problem  will  be  the  separation  of  church  from 
state.  The  ecclesiastics  control  the  government,  the 
finances,  law,  and  politics  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
civil  officers  that  are  sent  out  from  Spain  are  powerless 
in  their  hands.  Even  the  governor-general  can  accom- 
plish little  without  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  the 
archbishop  and  heads  of  the  different  orders.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  church  feudalism  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
world.  Under  its  cover  undoubtedly  the  gravest  mis- 
rule has  gone  on  for  centuries,  until,  unable  to  bear  the 
yoke  longer,  the  more  independent  and  enlightened  na- 
tives have  been  forced  into  open  rebellion.  The  leforms 
demanded  by  the  insurgents  in  the  late  insurrection  were 
nearly  all  confined  to  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  friars  and 
to  the  other  impositions  of  religious  orders.  There  may 
be  some  redeeming  features  about  this  domination,  in- 
cluding the  education  of  the  natives  and  the  conduct  of 
civilizing  and  advanced  scientific  institutions  in  Manila, 
as  well  as  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  indigent,  aged,  and 
crippled ;  but  a  continuance  of  the  present  autocratic  sw^ay 
cannot  last  long,  whether  the  United  States  or  Spain 
guards  the  future  of  the  7,000,000  inhabitants  concerned. 

vn. 

The  first  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  exploit  the  Philip- 
pines w^ere  the  Augustinians,  who  came  with  Legaspi 
from  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centiny.  They 
have  been  followed  by  the  Franciscans,  Dominican  Fa- 
thers, Religious  Devotees,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  final- 
ly the  Capuchins.  The  Society  of  Jesus  has  charge  of 
the  famous  Meteorological  Observatory,  where  typhoons 
are  discovered  and  analyzed  with  the  skill  of  a  chemist 
working  on  a  favorite  compound.     They  also  direct  the 
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City  Athenaeum  and  Nornuil  School  for  Teachers,  two  ex- 
cellent institutions.  The  total  number  of  priests  or  friars 
in  the  ishmds  is  estimated  from  3000  to  5000,  of  whom  600 
to  1000  are  located  in  Manila.  The  severest  criticisms 
ever  written  on  these  orders  have  come  from  men  of  their 
own  faith  in  America  and  England.  Were  they  to  limit 
themselves  purely  to  missionary,  educational,  and  medi- 
cal work,  like  their  brother  priests  who  are  doing  great 
good  in  Siam  and  China,  the  Philippines  would  be  far 
more  j^osperous,  and  the  people  happier  and  more  peace- 
ful. The  representatives  of  the  Church  met  in  Miinila 
are  highly  educated  and  oftentimes  brilliant  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the}^  could  ever  have  counte- 
nanced the  mendacious  proclamation  about  Americans 
which  was  signed  by  the  arclibishop  and  promulgated 
throughout  the  islands  after  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  but  the  horrors  of  war  are  so 
extensive  that  they  may  even  include  unholy  declarations 
made  under  the  guise  of  a  holy  seal.  My  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  friars,  whenever!  met  lliem,  were  pleasant. 
They  accorded  me  every  facility,  whether  hunting  in  the 
archives  of  monasteries  for  the  history  of  the  old  Acapulco 
galleons  or  seeking  their  assistance  in  interior  journeys; 
but  my  observations  on  their  methods  are  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  what  I  learned  from  the  best  authorities  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes.  They  may  themselves  yet  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  reforms  if  America  shall  set  up 
a  provisional  or  permanent  government,  in  which  case 
their  experience,  education,  and  influence  may  prove  of 
invaluable  assistance. 

An  incident  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
islj  fleet  and  the  bombardment  of  Cavite  illustrates  the 
absolute  ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics in  regard  to  the  humanity  and  civilization  of 
Americans.  When  officers  of  our  fleet  went  ashore,  under 
orders  of  the  admiral,  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  a  long 
solemn  line  of  dark-garbed  friars  wended  their  way  to 
the  water's  edge  and  begged  that  the  Ainericans  would  be 
so  mercifnl  as  to  spare  the  lootDuled! 

VIII. 

The  great  Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines  in  1521, 
in  the  course  of  his  famous  sail  around  the,  world,  when 
he  passed  through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name.  He 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  but 
did  not  survive  to  report  his  ndghty  achievement  to  his 
king,  being  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives  on 
the  island  of  Cebu.  Spain  assumed  formal  control  of  the 
islands  in  1565,  and  the  first  governor  w^as  the  distin- 
guished General  Legaspi,  whose  name  will  always  have 
liiuh  rank  in  S[)anish  colonial  history. 

The  Philippines  have  ever  been  the  home  of  internal  strife 
and  the  object  of  external  attack.  In  the  early  days  there 
was  continued  flghting,  which  bred  a  spirit  of  unrest  that 
has  never  been  quieted,  and  yet  nearly  all  the  civil  wars 
have  been  due  to  abuses  and  oppression. 

The  American  fleet  is  not  the  first  to  descend  on  Manila. 
In  1606  the  Dutch  blockaded  the  port  in  an  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  Philippines,  but  their  ships  were  destroyed  by 
the  Spanish  fleet.     Adventuresome  Chinese 
have  made  invasions  from  lime  to  time — 

the  chief  of  which  was  under  command  of  

the  daring  pirate  Li  Ma-Hon,  who  was 
finally  driven  into  the  sea  l)y  General  Sal- 
cedo.  In  1762,  or  186  years  ago,  Manila 
was  captured  by  English  forces,  and  would 
probably  have  reniained  to  this  day  a  Brit- 
ish colony  had  not  political  conditions  in 
Europe  led  England  to  evacuate  the  city, 
after  Spain  ha,d  promised  a  ransom  of 
$5,000,000,  wdjich  she  never  paid.  For  this 
reason  there  are  Englishmen  to-day  who 
maintain  that  it  would  only  be  right  that 
the  United  States  should  turn  over  the  isl- 
ands to  Great  Britain,  or  give  her  prefer- 
ence in  a.  sale.  Rebellions  have  broken 
out  in  1822, 1841, 1842, 1872,  1896,  and  1897, 
when  the  object  of  the  rebels  has  been  to 
either  drive  Spain  out  of  the  islands  or 
force  her  to  grant  sweeping  reforms. 
While  none  has  been  actually  successful, 
the  last  two  have  accomplished  more  than 
the  others.  From  my  knowledge  of  iIk; 
Philippinos,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  resort  to  rebellion  were  they  fairly 
governed  and  not  ground  down  by  taxa- 
tion. 

'V\\G  present  Spanish  local  government 
is  not.  unlike  that  which  has  pievailed  in 
Cuba,  and  has  at  its  head  a  governor-gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  home  government, 
who  carries  the   title  of  captain-general; 


and  is  paid  a  salary  of  $40,000. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  adminis- 
trative council  of  three  mem- 
bers and  a  chief  of  general 
direction.  Under  these  are 
numerous  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  civil  administration, 
while  co-operating  with  them 
are  military  general  govern- 
ments and  provincial  govern- 
ments under  naval  officers,  the 
personnel  of  which  are  all  paid 
fat  salaries.  The  average  totid 
recorded    revenue    is    $15,000,- 

000  per  aimum,  and  is  derived 
chiefly  from  customs,  lotteries, 
monopolies,  and  direct  taxes. 
The  receipts  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed expenditures  if  wholesale 
"squeezing"    did    not    obtain. 

1  would  not  intimate  that  no 
honest  officials  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Philippines,  but  there  is 
a  legion  of  those  who  have  itch- 
ing palms. 

IX. 

The  population  of  the  entire 
group  is  over  7,000,000.  Ma- 
nila has  not  less  than  800.000 
inhabitants,  of  which  the  total 
of  pure  -  blood  Spaniards,  aside 
from  soldiers,  does  not  exceed 
5000;  but  the  mestizos  (half-bloods)  number  about  50,000, 
of  whom  4000  are  Spanish  mestizos  and  46,000  Chinese. 
There  are  also  some  20,000  regular  Chinese,  and,  approxi- 
mately, 800  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  large  re- 
mainder is  made  up  chiefly  of  pure  natives,  and  natives 
nnxed  with  Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  neighboring  races. 
Notwithstanding  the  population  is  considerable  in  figures, 
the  interior  does  not  appear  in  the  least  crowded. 

There  has  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  au- 
thorities as  to  the  exact  area  of  the  Philippines.  Some 
experts  have  claimed  as  high 
as  160,000  square  miles,  others 
state  as  low  as  52,000,  but  a 
truer  estimate  is  probably  the 
mean  figure  of  100,000.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  have  never 
been  all  accurately  surveyed. 
Only  approximate  coast-lines 
have  been  obtained  for  assist- 
ance in  navigation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
major  portions  of  them  are 
yet  comparatively  unknown 
lands,  with  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  exploitation  and 
development  at  the  hands  of 
enterprising  Americans.  A 
study  of  the  map  inteiests  the 
student  at  once,  antl  (convinces 
the  most  sceptical  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  discovering  or  im- 
proving new  fields  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth. 

The  climate  of  Manila  is  not 
bad,  for  the  tropics.  It  is  not 
hotter  than  Saigon,  Bangkok, 
or  Singapore;  but,  still,  it  is 
very  different  from  San  Fian- 
cisco,  New  York,  or  even  New 
Orleans.  The  avei'age  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  between 
sixty  and  ninety,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  and  less  fre- 
quently sinking  lower  than 
the  former,  with  a  mean  point 
of  eighty  in  the  middle  of  the 

day.  There  are  the  usual  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The 
first  lasts  from  early  June  to  early  November,  and  the 
second  through  the  other  months.  November,  December, 
and  January  are  delightful,  and  Manila  is  as  comfortable 
as  Monaco  or  Mentone  of  the  Riviera,  while  March,  April, 
and  ]\Iay  are  the  hottest  months.  The  rainy  season  does 
not  imply  continued  dampness.  The  days  are  exceptional 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine  brightly  for  some  hours. 
Typhoons  can  be  ex[)ected  from  May  to  November,  but 
September  is  the  worst  period.  These  are  now  foretold 
with  such  piecision  that  preparation  can  usually  be  made 
for  full  safety  and  protection.  Earthquakes  enliven  the 
situation  at  various  intervals,  but  their  number  and  de- 


structiveness  are  on  the  wane.  The  old  resident  accepts 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  laughs  at  the  fears  of 
parvenus. 

The  key  to  endurance  of  heat  and  enjoyment  of  life  in 
the  tropics  is  contained  in  the  following  formula,  deduced 
from  several  years'  residence  on  the  fourteenth  parallel: 
Arise  early,  bathe  in  warm  water,  and  enjoy  the  cool  of 
the  morning;  breakfast  very  light;  keep  the  bowels  regu- 
lar ;  work  under  a  punka,  and  do  not  venture  into  the 
heat  of  the  sun  without  a,  proper  pith  hat,  helmet,  or  lined 
umbrella;  eat  a  fair  lunch  or  tiffin,  and  follow  it  with  a 
siesta  or  nap  for  an  hour;  continue  work  up  to  4.30  in 
the  afternoon;  bathe  again,  and  go  out  immediately  for 
exercise  at  tennis,  golf,  polo,  boating,  shooting,  cycling, 
riding,  walking,  or  whatever  will  limber  one  u^  and  cre- 
ate healthy  perspiration;  drive,  if  nothing  better  is  feasi- 
ble; go  to  the  club,  but  limit  "  stingahs  "  (or  whiskies  and 
sodas)  to  two;  bathe  again,  and  dine  heartily,  but  not 
heavily,  at  eight,  with  as  limited  amount  of  drinks  as  pos- 
sible; if  dining  alone,  retire  by  ten;  if  out,  be  excused  at 
eleven;  and  sleep  without  worry  of  the  morrow  in  a  pair 
of  light  flannel  pajamas  and  an  abdomen  (or  "cholera") 
belt,  under  a  mosquito-net,  with  a  "Dutch  wife  " — as  the 
big  bolsters  are  called  that  make  a  bed  bearable  on  a  hot 
night.  This  summary  of  health  rules  may  appear  out  of 
place  under  the  caption  of  this  article,  but  I  would  advise 
all  Americans  intending  to  visit  or  live  in  Manila  to  follow 
it  rigorously,  with  such  exceptions  as  their  own  physiques 
may  require. 

X. 

There  is  sufficient  romance  woven  into  the  annals  of 
the  Philippines  and  Manila,  that  dates  back  to  the  days 
when  the  galleons  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  golden 
products  sailed  over  the  seas  to  Acapulco,  to  give  a  mel- 
lowness to  the  commercial  side  of  their  history  that  would 
otherwise  be  lacking.  The  hard,  stern  processes  of  trade 
intercourse  would,  without  it,  alone  attract  our  attention, 
and  leave  the  world  without  interest  in  those  days,  the 
story  of  which  is  fact,  but  whose  details  read  like  fairy- 
tales. Still,  we  are  concerned  with  the  present  and  not 
llie  past.  The  United  States  is  making  war  not  on  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  musty  ages,  but  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  hour.     So  what  of  commerce  and  trade  of 
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the  Philippines?  In  1894,  the  latest  date  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available  at  the  moment  of  writing,  when  and 
where  reference-books  are  at  a  prenuum  (for  ships  going 
into  battle  do  not  carry  heavy  libraries  of  trade  reports,  un- 
less for  ballast  or  fuel),  the  combined  value  of  imports  and 
exports  was  $61,708,r)oG  Mexicans— approximately,  gold, 
$30,000,000.  Exports  exceeded  imports  by  about  $2,000,- 
000.  In  the  order  of  importance  the  chief  exports  wei'e 
sugar,  hemp,  manufactured  tobacco,  raw  tobacco,  and  cof- 
fee. With  the  customs  returns  showing  .'^BO, 000,000  gold, 
the  man  who  understands  the  inside  of  the  Philippines  cus- 
tom-house methods  will  place  the  total  at  $40,000,000  gold. 
If  the  United  States  eventually  governs  the  Philippines, 
that  amount  will  go  up  by  strides  and 
bounds,  until  it  pjWs  the  $200,000,000 
mark,  or  to  a  point  where  America  will  be 
the  chief  gainer,  followed  by  Great  Britain. 
^4  richer  isolated  Unul  or  groivp  of  islands, 
rieiced  comparatixely  as  to  area  and  popula- 
tion, tariety  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
forest  resources  undeveloped,  in  addition  to 
those  already  im proved,  cannot  he  pointed  out 
on  tlie  map  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  only 
I  that  say  this.  Ever}^  authority  in  the 
Far  East  thtit  I  have  consulted  afilrms  this 
opinion  or  adds  to  its  emphasis.  There  are 
not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  iron  and  coal; 
not  only  vast  forests  of  ship  and  house 
building  woods. but  rarest  qualities  for  fur- 
nishing, finishing,  and  ornamenting  ;  not 
only  great  areas  given  up  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  but 
wider  reaches  of  virgin  soil  untouched, 
and  waiting  the  hand  of  the  pioneer  who 
is  supported  by  an  honest  government. 
There  are  one  or  two  railways,  but  there 
should  be  a  score.  There  are  a*  few  lines 
of  communications  with  the  numberless 
islands,  large  and  small,  but  there  should, 
be  systems  of  launches  and  steamers  by 
which  every  one  of  these  garden  spots 
could  be  reached  and  developed.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  natives,  provided 
they  once  know  that  they  are  not  to  be 
oppressed  and  tax-ridden. 
When  first  I  visited  the  Philippines  and 
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neighboring  groups,  some  years  ago,  I  was  so  impressed 
with  tlic  prodigality  of  nature  that  I  made  a  list  of  re- 
sources that  came  under  my  observation.  Of  woods  there 
are  cedar, sapan-wood, iron-wood, bamboo, ebony,  logwood, 
palma-brava,  gum,  and  a  wonderful  variety  of  hard  and 
soft  woods. 

Cultivated  or  growing  wild  are  to  be  found  hemp,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  bananas,  ginger,  vanilla,  cassia, 
pepper,  indigo,  pineapples,  cocoa,  cacao,  w^heat,  maize, 
ramie,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  tamarind,  mangoes,  durions, 
oi'anges,  guavas,  limes,  citrons,  jack-fruit,  custard-apples, 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  products.  Of  minerals,  aside 
from  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  coal,  already  noted,  there 
are  copper,  quicksilver,  tin,  antimony,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphur.  From  the  sea  come  coral,  tortoise-shell,  amber, 
and  pearl.  Beds  of  marble  and  deposits  of  gypsum  are 
being  worked  to  a  small  degree.  Among  the  more  useful 
animals  are  the  hardy  ponies — not  native,  but  an  adapted 
cross  between  the  Chinese  and  Andalusian  —  indispensa- 
ble water-buffaloes,  swine,  goals,  cattle,  and  a  few  sheep, 
witli  a  long  list  of  wild  fauna  as  varied  as  the  flora,  which 
is  indeed  marvellous  in  both  beauty  and  utility.  Deer, 
wild -boar,  wild- duck,  pheasants,  snipe,  pigeons,  wood- 
cock, afford  sport  all  the  year  round. 

The  Philippines  are  far  indeed  from  being  even  a  trop- 
ical paradise,  and  have  their  physical  as  well  as  political 
deficiencies,  but  the  description  given  in  these  pages  con- 
tains no  exaggeration.  The  world  at  large  has  paid  so 
little  attention  to  Spain's  colonies  in  the  East,  and  the 
Spaniards,  knowing  their  riches,  have  so  carefully  guard- 
ed the  truth,  that  it  is  now  most  difficult  to  make  men 
believe  what  lands  of  wealth  they  actually  are.  If  Amer- 
ican capital  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Philippines,  it  will  find 
abundant  field  for  profitable  investment,  and  the  traveller 
and  sportsman,  as  well  as  the  promoter  and  prospector, 
will  discover  new  opportunities  for  enjoyment  or  gain. 


Were  Manila  permanently  in  our 
possession,  or  that  of  some  enterpris- 
ing European  power,  it  could  be  made 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  splendid  commer- 
cial entrepot  and  great  seaport.  Its 
location  and  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  to  all  kinds  of  improvements. 
Were  the  water  and  river-frontage  used 
to  best  advantage,  new  wharves,  quays, 
or  bunds  constructed,  the  principal 
business  streets  widened  and  new  ones 
opened,  boulevards  and  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  suburbs,  which  are  the  resi- 
dential section,  improved  or  extended, 
parks  laid  out,  the  moats  around  the 
walled  city  cleaned  of  their  accumu- 
lated filth,  a  sanitary  system  provided 
to  supplement  the  w^ater-works  already 
in  operation,  and  natural  opportunities 
for  a  perfect  harbor  improved,  Manila 
would  easily  surpass  Yokohama,  Shang- 
hai, Saigon,  and  Singapore  in  attrac- 
tiveness, and  become  as  much  an  Amer- 
ic?ui  capital  in  Asia  as  Calcutta  is  a 
British  metropolis.  Likewise,  were  the 
main  island  of  Luzon,  and  the  lesser 
ones  of  Palawan,  Pa  nay,  Cebu,  Mindo- 
ro,  and  Mindanao,  entirely  exploited 
and  developed,  railways  built,  commu- 
nication witli  the  distant  interior  estab- 
lished, and  trade  exchange  between 
Manila  and  the  multitude  of  lesser 
points,  like  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  fostered, 
there  would  a  change  come  over  these 
islands,  the  Antilles  of  the  Orient,  that 
would  astonish  the  world.  Before  our 
government  surrenders  them  to  some 
other  nation,  it  must  consider  these 
possibilities,  and  whether  it  will  gain 
or  lose  by  the  transfer.  If  I  mention 
the  field  for  improvements,  I  would  not 
overlook  those  that  have  been  already 
made.  While  Manila  has  tramways 
(which,  by-the-way,  should  be  an  elec- 
tric system)  on  her  principal  streets, 
there  is  an  important  railway  running  from  the  capital 
northwest,  through  a  magnificent  country,  for  123  miles 
to  Dagupan.  A  steam -road  also  runs  out  to  Malabon, 
and  another  is  proposed  to  Cavite.  Electricity  lights 
the  more  frequented  streets,  squares,  parks,  and  business 
houses.  Telephones  are  in  general  use,  and  telegraph 
lines  run  in  many  directions,  including  a  cable  to  Hong- 
kong. Fresh  water  is  supplied  to  the  city  in  pipes,  taken 
from  the  river  Pasig,  above  the  city  at  Santalan,  and  as 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  there  are  numerous 
fountains  placed  at  convenient  points  w^here  native  in- 
habitants can  satisfy  their  needs. 

The  great  cigar-factories,  where  the  chief  industry  of 
Manila  is  carried  on,  are  well  constructed  and  cleanly 
kept.  Many  of  them  would  be  a  credit  to  America,  and 
equal  in  extent  and  capital  invested  similar  institutions 
in  Havana.  The  cigars  made  are  as  famous  in  the  Old 
World  as  Havanas  in  the  New,  and  entirely  supply  the 
Asiatic  and  part  of  the  European  market.  These,  with 
the  large  hemp  and  sugar  godowns  seen  in  the  business 
part  of  Manila,  at  once  convince  the  visitor  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  tlie  Philippines. 

Manila  has  more  newspapers  than  any  other  Oriental 
capital.  There  are  six  dailies,  of  which  three  are  pub- 
lished in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  evening.  Educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  with  imposing  names 
aie  a  prominent  feature  of  Manila,  including  the  Royal 
and  Pontifical  University  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dominican  Fathers;  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
with  fifty  free  scholarships  for  Spaniards;  the  College  of 
San  Juan  de  Letran  for  natives;  the  College  of  San  Jose, 
which  is  a  school  of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  viceregal  patron;  the  orphan  asylum  of  Cam- 
bobong,  in  charge  of  the  Augustinians;  the  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  Poor  and  Demented  Children;  the  Hospital  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  wdiich  has  a  large  staff  of  physicians, 
sisters,  and  assistants,  and  the  Hospital  of  San  Lazaro  for 
lepers.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  Royal  Polytech- 
nic Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  to  promote  investi- 
gation into  arts,  science,  and  commerce;  the  Library  Mu- 
seum ;   the  famous  observatory  already  mentioned,  and 


many  semi-social  and  musical  societies.  There  is  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  to  protect  trade  interests,  but  whether 
at  present  it  is  an  active  force  for  good  is  doubtful.  One 
of  the  chief  boons  it  could  confer  on  Manila  would  be  the 
construction  of  a  good  hotel. 

The  architecture  of  Manila  is  not  notable,  aside  from 
the  walls  of  the  old  city  and  a  few  of  the  older  churches. 
The  frequent  earthquakes  are  the  enemy  of  stone  struc- 
tures. In  building,  the  chief  materials  used  are  wood 
and  plaster  over  lathing,  which,  when  skilfully  done, 
often  gives  the  appearance  of  stone  or  cement.  The 
cathedral  has  been  destroyed  several  times  since  its 
first  construction  in  1578.  None  of  the  ofticials  have 
magnificent  residences,  but  they  are  roomy  and  cool. 
Tiie  regular  style  of  domicile 'of  Spaniards  and  for- 
eigners is  a  two -story  wooden  structure,  with  the  liv- 
ing-apartments on  the  second  floor,  and  tlie  stables  and 
servant-quarters  on  the  first,  or  ground,  floor.  The  city 
is  broken  heie  and  there  with  squares,  which  are  orna- 
mented by  the  useful  fountains.  These  squares  are 
favorite  lounging  -  places  for  the  natives,  who  seem  to 
find  life  no  burden.  Despite  the  rebellions  that  break 
out  periodically,  the  masses  are  of  a  quiet,  tractable,  and 
polite  disposition,  friendly  inclined  to  foreigners,  and  hos- 
pitable to  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  Whether 
wandering  through  tlie  gay  streets  of  Manila  or  journey- 
ing far  into  the  interior,  a  man  is  shown  respect  who 
does  not  treat  them  unkindly  or  excite  their  suspicion. 
They  remind  me  very  much  of  the  natives  of  Malay  and 
Siam. 

They  have  no  one  language,  except  Spanish,  which 
is  limited  to  the  educated  and  higher  classes,  but  are  di- 
vided by  dialects  according  to  geographical  location. 
They  all  understand  a  little  Malay ,"of  which,  in  fact,  their 
vernacular  seems  to  be  a  corruption  or  branch.  English 
is  little  understood,  except  among  Chinese  servants  em- 
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ployed  in  houses  of  Englishmen.  He  who  wishes  to 
enjoy  the  Philippines,  or  make  the  best  of  his  stay  there, 
should  be  able  to  speak  Spanish  or  Malay. 

XII. 
To  treat  comprehensively  of  such  a  broad  subject  as 
Manila  and  the  Philippines  in  the  limits  of  an  article  of 
this  nature  is  impossible.  It  can  only  include  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  of  capital  and  country,  a  few  sketches  of 
life  and  people,  a  passing  glance  at  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  summary  of  details  and  data  that,  elaborated, 
would  fill  a  volume.  There  are  many  better  authorities 
than  I  on  these  wonderful  islands,  and  possibly  many 
whose  impressions  and  opinions  are  very  different  from 
mine,  and  who  may  dispute  some  of  my  conclusions,  but 
I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  portray  briefly  those  prin- 
cipal features  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noting, 
and  which  may  be  of  particular  interest,  in  view^  of  the 
recent  naval  battle  and  probable  American  occupation. 
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Grimes's  battery,  too,  had  ceased  firing  at  El  Pozo. 
His  first  shot  got  an  angry  answer  instantly,  and  the  first 
Spanish  shell  killed  a  horse  against  the  blue  stucco  walls 
of  El  Pozo  and  the  man  who  was  loading  it  with  pro- 
visions. In  a  few  minutes  two  sergeants  were  killed,  a 
corporal  w^as  mortally  wounded,  two  artillerymen  were 
badly  shot,  and  several  Rough  Riders  who  were  halted 
at  El  Pozo  were  slightly  wounded.  Another  shell,  ex- 
ploding in  a  group  of  Cubans,  had  killed  several  and  had 
wounded  a  dozen.  At  this  point  began  the  central  lane 
of  death,  and  the  terrible  procession  to  the  rear  was  on  its 
way.  Men  with  arms  in  slings;  men  with  trousers  torn 
away  at  the  knee  and  bandaged  legs;  men  with  brow, 
face,  mouth,  or  throat  swathed;  men  with  no  shirts,  but  a 


broad  swathe  around  the  chest  or  stomach — each  band- 
age grotesquely  pictured  with  Imman  figures  printed  to 
show  how  it  should  be  bound  on  whatever  part  of  the 
body  the  bullet  entered.  Men  staggering  along  unaided, 
or  between  two  comrades,  or  borne  on  litters,  some 
white  and  quiet,  some  groaning  and  blood-stained,  some 
conscious,  some  dying,  some  using  a  lifle  for  support, 
or  a  stick  thrust  through  the  side  of  a  tomato-can,  and 
not  a  crutch  to  be  seen.  Rolls,  haversacks,  blouses,  hard- 
tack. Bibles,  strewn  by  the  way  side  where  the  soldiers 
had  thrown  them  before  they  went  into  action.  Nearly 
all  of  the  wounded  were  dazed  and  drunken  in  appear- 
ance, except  at  the  brows,  which  were  tightly  drawn  with 
pain.  One  man  with  short,  thick,  upriglit  red  hair,  stum 
bling  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  with  no 
wound  apparent,  and  muttering:  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  me.     I  don't  know  what  happened  to  me." 

Another,  hopping  across  the  creek  on  one  leg— the  other 
bare  and  wounded — and  using  his  gun,  muzzle  down,  as  a 
vaulting-pole.  Another,  with  his  arm  in  the  sling,  point- 
ing out  the  way  to  me. 

"Take  this  road,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  where  that 
one  goes,  but  I  know  this  one.  I  went  up  this  one  and  I 
brought  back  a  souvenir,"  he  added,  cheerily. 

Another  tall  handsome  fellow^  a  Rough  Rider,  whom  I 
remembered  having  seen  at  social  functions  in  Washing- 
ton last  winter,  whom  I  next  saw  at  I'ampa  standing  for 
an  hour  in  the  hot  sun  with  his  roll,  and  whom  I  saw  now- 
with    his  hand   bandaged  —  wejik,  white,  trembling,   but 
w^alking  alone,  still  gentle,  considerate,  uncomplaining, 
asserting  that  he  was  not  hurt  except  in  his  hand,  and  not 
mentioning  the  bullet  in  liis  chest.     I  saw  him  again  next 
morning  a  mile  further  down  the  road,  after  he  had  slept 
in  the  woods  all  night  with  his  wound  undressed,  much 
weaker,  more  feverish,  but  still  saying  he  needed  no  help, 
still  anxious  to  give  nobody  the  slightest  trouble;  and  next 
day  I  saw  him  sitting  in  the  hot  sun  at 
Siboney,  ten  miles  further  on  (he  had 
walked  the  whole  way,  I  think),  wait- 
ing to  get  to  a  hospital-ship — and  con- 
fessing, at  last,  that  he  would  like  to 
have  a  canned  peach.     He  had  been 
shot  lying  down,  and  the  bullet  went 
through  his  hat,  scraped   through   the 
skin  along  his  temple,  passed  through 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  lodged  in  his 
chest.     His  name  was  Cosby.     I  hope 
he  will  pull  through,  and  I'd  like  him 
to  know  that  I  got  his  canned  peach, 
with  a  doctor's  order,  but  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  ship  when  I  got  back 
to  his  hot  resting-place  on   tlie  sand. 
Such  a  man  and  such  a  spirit  has  not 
been  hard  to  find  in  this  fight. 

And  everywhere  men  w^ere  caution- 
ing us  to  beware  the  guerillas,  who 
were  in  the  trees,  adding  horror  to  the 
scene — shooting  w(mnded  men  on  lit- 
ters, hospital  men,  doctors.  Once  there 
was  almost  the  horror  of  a  panic  in  the 
crowded  road.  Soldiers  answered  from 
the  road;  men  came  I'unning  back ;  bul- 
lets spattered  around  us;  and  Whig- 
ham,  the  bridge  of  whose  nose  was 
still  raw^  from  a  Mauser  bullet  which 
broke  the  bridge  of  his  spectacles,  and 
Avhose  counsel  was,  therefore,  wise,  led 
me,  most  willing,  with  considerable 
haste  aside  into  the  cactus.  Perhaps 
they  were  only  spent  bullets,  as  some 
still  assert,  but  they  whistled  from  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  were  lively  in 
number,  and  came  near  enough  getting 
both  of  us  to  malvc  us  care  very  little 
about  their  previous  history.  And  it 
was  this  way  until  we  got  under  the 
ti'enches,  where  there  was  a  horizontal 
hail-storm  sweeping  steadily  over  our 
heads.  And  yet  they  were  not  as  dis- 
turbing as  I  thought  they  would  be,  so 
much  like  buzzing  insects  were  they; 
and  at  the  trenches  the  sound  of  the 
Mauser  bullet  was  not  unmusical. 
Really  it  was  not  much  unlike  the 
last  few  bars  of  a  meadow-lark's  song  when  you  hear 
it  at  sunset  and  at  a  distance.  Now  and  then  a  bullet 
would  have  a  hoarse  sound;  that  meant  that  it  had  rico- 
cheted. But  when  a  shell  came,  that  was  hideous,  and  I 
could  follow  one  for  several  hundred  yards  with  my  eye. 
Men  were  lying  all  about  us— Americans  and  a  few  Cu- 
bans and  Spaniards— prisoners,  wounded,  dying,  and  dead. 
One  poor  fellow  gasped  three  times  at  my  elbow,  gave 
one  deep,  peaceful  breath,  and  went,  as  I  thought,  to 
sleep;  but  it  was  his  last  sleep. 

A  little  later  we  crossed  the  trenches  and  went  into  the 
captured  fort  of  San  Juan.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
well-fortified  block-house,  and  I  counted  but  seven  dead 
Spaniards  about  it.  It  was  dusk  now,  but  the  Spaniards 
were  still  potting  at  anybody  who  exposed  himself;  but 
soon  even  they  stopped  this,  and  the  moon  rose,  and  the 
day's  battle  was  over. 

Camp  fires  were  lighted  on  the  stormed  hill-side,  and 
soldiers,  in  a  natural  reaction,  were  cheerily  dividing  their 
meagre  rations  and  cooking  supper  where,  not  ten  yards 
away  perhaps,  a  dead  comrade  was  being  put  into  his 
grave.  I  never  saw  a  moie  peaceful  moonlit  night  than 
the  night  that  closed  over  the  field.  It  was  hard  to  realize 
that  the  day  had  not  been  a  terrible  dream.  There  was  a  haze 
of  smoke  and  one  bright  fire  around  Caney,  from  which 
tireless  Chaffee  was  already  starting  his  worn-out  soldiers 
on  an  all-night  march  by  the  rear  and  to  the  trenches  of 
Santiago.  I  could  see  even  the  hill  from  which  Capron 
sent  the  first  shot  of  the  day.  The  shell  burst  harmless- 
ly, and  meant  nothing  but  a  signal  to  fire  to  the  waiting 
soldiers  around  Caney,  the  Cubans  lurking  around  the 
block-house,  and  the  impatient  battery  at  El  Pozo.  But, 
retrospectively  now,  it  meant  the  death-knell  of  brave 
men,  the  quick  cry  and  long  groaning  of  the  w^ounded, 
the  pained  breathing  of  the  sick  and  fever-stricken,  the 
quickened  heart-beats  of  the  waiting  and  anxious  at 
home,  the  low  sobbing  of  the  women  to  whom  fatal  news 
came.  It  meant,  too.  Cervera's  gallant  dash,  Sampson's 
great  victory,  the  fall  of  Santiago,  the  freedom  of  this 
island,  a  quieter  sleep  for  the  Maine  dead,  and,  perhaps, 
peace  with  Spain.  John  Fox,  Jr. 
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XII.-THE    BISHOP    ENGAGES    THE    ATTENTION    OP 
THE    GUIDES. 

WIT  EN  tlie  boat  touched  the  shore  Marg'ery  ran 
to  tlie  cnbiii  to  assure  Mrs.  Archibald  of  her 
safc^ty,  if  slie  had  been  missed. 

I'lie  bisliop  was  slicking  the  stake  in  tlie 
liole  from  which  lie  had  pulled  it,  when  iMartin  came  run- 
ning to  him. 

"  Thai's  a  pretty  piece  of  business!"  cried  the  young- 
man.  "  If  you  wanted  to  go  out  in  the  boat,  why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  for  the  key?  You've  got  no  right  to  pull 
up  the  stakes  we've  driven  down.  That's  the  same  thing 
as  stenling  the  boat.  What's  the  matter?  Did  you  tum- 
ble overboard?  You  must  be  a  pretty  sort  of  an  oars- 
man! If  the  ladies  want  to  go  out  in  the  boat,  I  am  here 
to  take  them.     I'd  like  you  to  understand  that." 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  bishop  could  smile  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  and  he  smiled  now,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  brow^  wrinkled,  which  was  not  common 
wheti  he  smiled. 

"I  am  going  down  to  the  shore  to  get  my  hat  and 
shoes,"  he  said,  "and  I  would  like  you  to  come  along 
wuih  m(3.     I  can't  stand  here  and  talk  to  you." 

"  What  do  3'ou  wnni  ?"  said  Martin. 

''Come  along  and  see,"  said  the  bishop;  "that  is,  if 
you  are  not  afraid." 

That  was  enough,  and  the  young  man  walked  behind 
him  until  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  bishop  had 
taken  to  the  water.  There  he  stopped,  and  explained  to 
Martin  all  that  had  happened. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  wiiat  have  3^ou  got  to  say?" 

Martin,  now  that  he  knew  that  the  bishop  had  plunged 
into  the  water  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  Margery,  was 
more  jealously  angry  than  when  he  had  supposed  he  had 
merely  taken  her  out  to  row. 

"I  haven't  anything  to  say,"  he  answered,  shortly, 
"except  that  parsons  had  better  attend  to  their  own 
business,  if  they  have  any,  and  let  young  ladies  and  boats 
alone." 

"  Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?"  said  the  bishop,  and  with  a  quick 
step  forward  he  clutched  the  young  man's  arm  with  his 
right  hand,  while  he  seized  his  belt  with  the  other,  and 
then  with  a  great  heave  sent  him  out  into  the  water  fully 
ten  feet  from  the  shore.  With  a  splash  like  a  dropped 
anchor  ^lartin  disappeared  from  view,  but  soon  arose,  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  w^ater,  where  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  spluttering  and  winking  and  almost  dazed. 

The  bishop  stood  on  the  bank  and  smiled.  "  Did  you 
fall  overboard?"  said  he.  "  You  must  be  a  pretty  sort  of 
a  boatman!" 

AVithout  replying,  Martin  began  to  wade  ashore. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  bishop;  "if  you  can't  get  up  the 
bank,  I'll  help  you." 

But  Martin  needed  no  help;  he  scrambled  to  the  l)ank, 
shook  himself,  and  then  advanced  upon  the  bishop,  fire 
in  his  eye  and  his  fist  clinched. 

"  Stop,  younir  man,"  said  the  other.  "  It  w^ould  not  be 
fair  to  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  a  boxer  and  a 
heavy  weight,  and  that  I  threw  you  into  the  water  be- 
cause I  didn't  vvant  to  damage  your  face  and  eyes.  You 
were  impertinent,  and  I  am  satisfied,  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  go  and  change  your  clothes  before  any 
one  sees  you  in  that  plight.  You  are  better  off  than  I  am, 
because  I  have  no  clotljes  to  change  with."  And  so  say- 
ing, he  sat  down  and  began  to  put  on  his  shoes. 

Martin  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  bishop; 
he  thought  of  Margery  and  a  possible  black  eye,  and  then 
he  walked  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  tent  to  get  some  dry 
clothes.  He  was  very  wet,  he  was  very  hot,  he  was  very 
angry,  and  w^hat  made  him  more  angry  than  anything 
else  was  a  respect  for  the  bishop  which  was  rising  in  him 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  keep  it  down. 

When  Mr.  Archibald  and  his  party  came  back  to  camp 
late  in  the  afternf>on,  Margery,  who  had  already  told  lier 
story  to  Mrs.  Archibald,  told  it  to  each  of  the  others.  Mr. 
Ai'chibald  was  greatly  moved  by  the  account  of  the  bish- 
op's bravery.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  danger  to 
which  Margery  had  been  exposed.  There  were  doubtless 
X)ersons  wiio  could  be  trusted  to  sit  cpiietly  in  a  little  boat 
with  only  one  oar,  and  to  float  upon  a  lake  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  human  beings  until  {mother  boat  could  be 
secured  and  brought  to  the  rescue,  but  Maraery  w^as  not 
one  of  these  persons.  Her  greatest  danger  had  been  that 
she  was  a  child  of  impulse.  He  went  immediately  to 
Camp  Roy  to  see  the  bishop  and  express  his  gratitude,  for 
no  matter  how  great  the  foolish  good-nature  of  the  man 
had  been,  his  brave  rescue  of  the  girl  was  all  that  could  be 
thought  of  now. 

He  found  the  bishop  in  bed,  Mr.  Clyde  preparing  the 
supper,  and  Mr.  Ray  bold  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

"  It's  the  best  place  for  me,"  said  the  bishop,  gayly,  from 
under  a  heavy  army  blanket.  "  My  bed  is  something  like 
the  carpets  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  this  shelter-tent 
is  not  one  which  can  be  called  commodious,  but  I  shall 
stay  here  until  morning,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  sliall  be 
none  the  worse  for  my  dip  into  the  cold  lake." 

As  Mr.  Archibald  had  seen  the  black  garments  of  the 
bishop  hanging  on  a  bush  as  he  appi-oached  the  tent,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  their  owner  in  bed. 

"  No,"  said  the  bishop,  wdien  Mr.  Archibald  had  finished 
what  he  had  to  say,  "there  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for. 
It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  launch  a  young  girl  like  that  out 
up^n  what,  by  some  very  natural  bit  of  caielessness,  might 
have  become  to  her  the  waters  of  eternity,  and  it  was  my 
very  commonplace  duty  to  get  her  out  of  the  danger  into 
which  I  had  placed  hei',  and  this,  my  dear  sir,  is  really  all 
there  is  to  say  about  the  matter." 

Mr.  Archibald  differed  with  him  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  returned  to  his  camp. 

Phil  Matlack  was  also  affected  by  the  account  of  the 
rescue,  and  he  expressed  his  feelings  to  Martin. 

"  He  pulled  up  the  stake,  did  he?"  said  Phil.  "  Well, 
I'll  make  him  pull  up  his  stakes,  and  before  he  goes  I've 
a  mind  t.o  teach  him  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs." 
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"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Martin,  "  I  wouldn't  try  to  teach 
him  anything." 

"You  think  he  is  too  stupid  to  learn?"  said  Matlack, 
getting  more  and  more  angry  at  the  bishop's  impertinent 
and  inexcusable  conduct.  *'  Well,  I've  taught  stupid  peo- 
ple before  this." 

"  He's  a  bigger  man  than  you  are,"  said  Martin. 

Matlack  Avithdrew  the  knife  from  the  loaf  of  bread  he 
w^as  cutting,  and  looked  at  the  young  man. 

"  Bigger?"  said  he,  scornfully.  "  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?,  A  load  of  hay  is  bigger  than  a  crowbar,  but  I 
guess  the  crowbar  w^ould  get  through  the  hay  without 
much  trouble." 

"  You'd  better  talk  about  a  load  of  rocks,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  don't  think  you'd  find  it  easy  to  get  a  crowbar  through 
them." 

Matlack  looked  up  inquiringly.  "Has  he  been  thrash- 
ing you?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  he  hasn't,"  said  Martin,  sharply. 

"  You  didn't  fight  him,  then?" 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  was  the  answ^er. 

' '  Why  didn't  you ?  You  were  here  to  take  charge  of  this 
camp  and  keep  things  in  order.  Why  didn't  you  fight  him?" 

"  I  don't  fight  that  sort  of  a  man,"  said  Martin,  with  an 
air  which,  if  it  were  not  disdainful,  w^as  intended  to  be. 

iV[atlack  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
went  on  cutting  the' bread.  "I  don't  understand  this 
thing,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  I  must  look  into  it." 

XIII.— THE  WORLD  GOES  WRONG  WITH  MR.  RAYBOLD. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Archibald  started  out  very  early 
on  a  fishing  expedition  by  himself.  He  was  an  enthusias- 
tic angler,  and  had  not  greatly  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
the  day  before.  lie  did  not  object  to  shooting  if  there 
were  any  legitimate  game  to  shoot,  and  he  liked  to  tramp 
through  the  mountain  wilds  under  the  guidance  of  such 
a  man  as  Matlack;  but  to  keep  company  all  day  with 
Raybold,  who,  in  the  very  heart  of  nature,  talked  only  of 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  who  punctuated  his  small 
talk  by  intermittent  firing  at  everything  which  looked 
like  a  bird  or  suggested  the  movements  of  an  animal,  was 
not  agreeable  to  him.  Clyde  was  a  better  fellow,  and 
Mr.  Archiljald  liked  him,  but  he  was  young  and  abstract- 
ed, and  the  interest  which  clings  around  an  abstracted 
person  who  is  young  is  often  inconsiderable,  so  he  deter- 
mined for  one  day  at  least  to  leave  Sir  Cupid  to  his  own 
devices,  for  he  could  not  spend  all  his  time  defending 
Margery  from  amatory  dawdle.  For  this  one  day  he 
would  leave  the  task  to  his  wife. 

That  day  Mr.  Raybold  was  in  a  moody  mood.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  had  walked  to  Sadler's,  his  object  be- 
ing to  secure  from  the  trunk  which  he  had  left  there  a 
suit  of  ordinary  summer  clothes.  He  had  come  to  think 
that  perhaps  his  bicycle  attire,  although  very  suitable  for 
this  sort  of  life,  failed  to  make  him  jis  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty  as  he  might  be  if  clothed  in 
more  becoming  garments.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon before  he  returned,  and  as  he  carried  a  large  package, 
he  went  directly  to  his  own  camp,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterward  he  came  over  to  Camp  Rob  dressed  in  a  light 
suit,  which  improved  his  general  appearance  very  much. 

In  his  countenance,  however,  there  was  no  improve- 
ment whatever,  for  he  looked  more  out  of  humor  than 
when  he  had  set  out,  and  when  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald was  sitting  alone  in  the  shade,  reading,  and  that  at 
a  considerable  distance  Harrison  Clyde  was  seated  by 
Margery,  giving  her  a  lesson  in  drawing  upon  birch  bark, 
or  else  taking  a  lesson  from  her,  his  ill-humor  increased. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat  by  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald without  being  asked;  "everything  seems  to  go  WM'ong 
out  here  in  these  woods.  It  is  an  unnatural  way  to  live, 
anyhow,  and  I  suppose  it  serves  us  right.  When  I  went 
to  Sadler's  I  found  a  letter  from  my  sister  Corona,  who 
says  she  would  like  me  to  make  arrangements  for  her  to 
come  out  here  and  camp  with  us  awhile.  Now  that 
suits  me  very  well  indeed.  My  sister  Corona  is  a  very 
fine  young  woman,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  two  young  ladies  here  instead  of  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "  that  might  be  very  plea- 
sant. I  should  be  glad  for  Margery  to  have  a  companion 
of  her  own  sex." 

"I  understand  precisely,"  said  Raybold,  nodding  his 
head  sagaciously;  "of  her  own  sex.  Yes,  I  see  your 
drift,  and  I  agree  with  you  absolutely.  There  is  a  little 
too  much  of  that  thing  over  there,  and  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  annoyed." 

"I  did  not  say  I  was  annoyed,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald, 
rather  surprised. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "you  did  not  say  so,  but  I  can 
read  between  the  lines,  even  spoken  lines.  Now  when  I 
heard  that  my  sister  wanted  to  come  out  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  at  first  I  did  not  like  it,  for  I  thought  she  would 
l)e  some  sort  of  a  restraint  upon  me;  but  when  I  con- 
sidered the  matter  further,  I  became  very  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  I  sent  a  telegram  by  the  stage  telling  her  to 
come  immediately,  and  that  everything  would  be  ready 
for  her.  My  sister  has  a  suflficient  income  of  her  own, 
and  she  likes  to  have  everything  suited  to  her  needs.  I 
am  different.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  although 
I  do  not  always  care  to  conform  to  circumstances,  I 
can  generally  make  circumstances  conform  to  me.  As 
Shakespeare  says,  *  The  world  is  my  pottle,  and  I  stir  my^ 
spoon.'  You  must  excuse  m}"  quoting,  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  My  life  work  is  to  be  upon  the  stage,  and  where  one's 
mind  is,  there  will  his  words  be  also." 

IVIr.  Raybold  was  now  in  a  much  more  pleasant  mood 
than  when  he  came  to  sit  in  the  shade  with  Mis.  Archi- 
bald. He  was  talking;  h(^  had  found  some  one  who  lis- 
tened and  who  had  very  little  to  say  for  herself. 

"  Consequently,"  he  remarked,  "I  ordered  from  Mr. 
Sadler  the  very  best  tent  that  he  had.  It  has  two  com- 
partments in  it,  and  it  is  really  as  comfortable  as  a  house, 
and  as  my  sister  w^rote  that  she  wished  a  female  attendant, 
not  caring  to  have  her  meals  cooked  by  boys,  a  very  flippant 
expression,by-the-w^ay,I  have  engaged  for  her  a  she-guide." 

"  A  w  hat?"  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 


"A  person,"  said  he,  "  who  is  a  guide  of  the  female 
gender.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  hunter  who  w^as  accident- 
ally shot,  Sadler  told  me,  by  a  young  man  who  was  with 
him  on  a  gunning  expedition.  I  told  Sadler  that  it  was 
reprehensible  to  allow  such  fellows  to  have  guns,  but  he 
said  that  they  were  not  as  dangerous  now  as  they  used  to 
be.  This  is  because  the  guides  have  learned  to  beware 
of  them,  I  suppose.  This  woman  has  lived  in  the  woods 
and  knows  all  about  camp  life,  and  Sadler  says  there 
could  not  be  a  better  person  found  to  attend  a  young  lady 
in  camp.  So  I  engaged  her,  and  I  must  say  she  charged 
just  as  much  as  if  she  were  a  man." 

"Why  shouldn't  she,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "if  she  is 
just  as  good?" 

To  this  remark  Raybold  paid  no  attention.  "I  avIU 
tell  you,"  he  said,  "  confidentially,  of  course,  and  I  think 
you  have  as  much  reas(»n  to  be  interested  in  it  as  I  have, 
why  I  came  to  view  with  so  much  favor  my  sister's  com- 
ing here.  She  is  a  very  attractive  young  woman,  and  I 
think  she  cannot  fail  to  interest  Clyde,  and  that,  of 
course,  will  be  of  advantage  to  your  niece." 

"  She  is  not  my  niece,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  all  the  same.  'Let  it  be  a  bird 
wing  or  a  flower,  so  it  pleases' — a  quotation  which  is 
also  Avonian— and  if  Clyde  likes  Corona  he  will  let  Miss 
Dearborn  alone.     That's  the  sort  of  man  he  is." 

"And  in  that  case,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "I  suppose 
you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  provide  Margery  with 
company." 

"Madam," said  the  young  man,  leaning  forward  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  then  turning  them 
upon  her  without  moving  his  face  toward  her,  "  with  me 
all  that  is  a  different  matter.  I  may  have  occasion  later 
to  speak  to  you  and  your  husband  upon  the  subject  of 
Miss  Dearborn." 

"In  which  case,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  quickly,  "I  am 
sure  that  my  husband  will  be  very  glad  to  speak  to  you. 
But  why,  may  I  ask,  were  you  so  disturbed  when  you 
came  here,  just  now?  You  said  the  world  was  going 
wrong." 

"I  declare,"  said  he,  knitting  his  brows  and  clapping 
one  hand  on  his  knee,  "I  actually  forgot!  The  world 
wrong?  I  should  say  it  was  wrong!  My  sister  can't 
come,  and  I  don't  know^  what  to  do  about  it." 

"Can't  come?"  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  he,  all  his  ill-humor  having  re- 
turned. "  That  fellow,  the  bishop,  is  in  our  camp  in  Clyde's 
bed.  Clyde  foolishly  gave  him  his  bed  because  he  said  the 
cook-tent  was  too  cramped  for  a  man  to  stay  in  it  all  day." 

"  Why  need  he  stay?"  asked  Mrs.  Archibald.  "  Has"^he 
taken  cold?     Is  he  sick?" 

"No  indeed,"  said  Raybold.  "  If  he  were  sick  we  might 
send  for  a  cart  and  have  him  taken  to  Sadler's,  but  the 
trouble  is  worse  than  that.  His  clothes,  in  which  he  fool- 
ishly jumped  into  the  water,  have  shrunken  so  much  that 
he  cannot  get  them  on,  and  as  he  has  no  others,  he  is  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed." 

"But  surely  something  can  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. 

"No,"  he  interrupted,  "nothing  can  be  done.  The 
clothes  have  dried,  and  if  you  could  see  them  as  they  hang 
up  on  the  bushes,  you  would  understand  that  that  man 
can  never  get  into  them  again.  The  material  is  entirely 
unsuitable  for  out-door  life.  Clyde  proposes  that  we  shall 
lend  him  something,  but  there  are  no  clothes  in  this  party 
into  which  such  a  sausage  of  a  man  could  get  himself.  So 
there  he  is,  and  there,  I  suppose,  he  will  remain  indefinite- 
ly; and  I  don't  want  to  bring  my  sister  to  a  camp  with  a 
permanently  occupied  hospital  bed  in  it.  As  soon  as  I 
agreed  to  Corona's  coming  I  determined  to  bounce  that 
man,  but  now—"  So  saying,  Mr.  Raybold  rose,  folded  his 
arms,  and  knit  his  brows,  and  as  he  did  so  he  glanced  tow- 
ard the  spot  where  Margery  and  Clyde  had  been  sitting, 
and  perceived  that  the  latter  had  gone  off,  probably  to  get 
some  more  birch  bark;  and  so,  with  a  nod  to  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, lie  sauntered  away,  bending  his  steps,  as  it  were  ac- 
cidentally, in  the  direction  of  the  young  lady  left  alone. 

When  Mr.  Archibald  heard  that  evening  of  the  bishop's 
plight  and  Raybold's  discomforture,  he  was  amused,  but 
also  glad  to  know  there  was  an  opportunity  for  doing 
something  practical  for  the  bishop.  He  was  beginning  to 
like  the  man  in  spite  of  his  indefiniteness,  so  he  went  to 
see  the  bedridden  prelate  who  was  neither  sick  nor  cler- 
ical, and  with  very  little  trouble  induced  him  to  take  a 
few  general  measurements  of  his  figure. 

"It  is  so  good  of  you,"  said  the  delighted  recumbent, 
**  that  I  shall  not  say  a  word,  but  step  aside  in  deference  to 
your  conscience,  whose  encomiums  will  far  transcend  any- 
thing I  can  say.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
make  my  measurements  liberal.  The  cost  will  not  be  in- 
creased, and  to  live,  move,  and  breathe  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  is  large  enough  for  me  is  a  joy  which  I  have  not 
known  for  a  long  time.  Shoes,  did  you  say,  sir?  Truly 
this  is  generosity  super-eminent." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  laughing,  "and  you  also 
shall  have  a  new  hat.  I  will  fit  you  out  completely,  and 
if  this  shall  help  you  to  make  a  new  and  a  good  start  in 
life,  I  shall  be  greatly  gratified." 

"Sir,"  said  the  bishop,  the  moisture  of  genuine  grati- 
tude in  his  eyes,  "you  are  doing,  1  think,  far  more  good 
than  you  can  imagine,  and  pardon  me  if  I  suggest,  since 
you  are  going  to  get  me  a  hat,  that  it  be  not  of  clerical 
fashion.  If  everything  is  to  be  new,  I  would  like  every- 
thing changed,  and  I  am  certain  the  cost  will  be  less." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Archibald.  "I  will  now  make  a 
list  of  what  you  need,  and  I  will  write  to  one  of  my  clerks, 
w\\o  will  procure  everything." 

When  Mr.  Aichibald  went  back  to  his  camp  he  met 
Rayl)old,  stalking  moodily.  Having  been  told  what  had 
been  done  for  the  bishop's  relief,  the  young  man  was  aston- 
ished. 

"A  complete  outfit,  and  to  him?  I  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  it;  and  besides,  it  is  of  no  use;  it  must  be  days 
before  the  clothes  arrive,  and  my  sister  wishes  to  coiiie 
immediately." 

"Do  you  suppose,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald,  "that  I 
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am  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  your  sister?  I  am  doing  it 
for  tlie  man  himself." 

When  Mr.  Archibald  told  his  wife  of  this  little  interview 
they  both  laughed  heartily. 

*'If  Mr.  liaybold's  sister,"  said  she,  "is  like  him,  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  care  to  have  her  here;  but  sisters  are 
often  very  different  from  their  brothers.  However,  the 
bishop  need  not  prevent  her  coming.  If  his  clothes  do 
not  arrive  before  she  does,  I  am  sure  there  could  be  n()  ob- 
jection to  her  tent  being  set  up  for  a  time  in  some  of  the 
open  space  in  our  camp,  and  then  we  shall  become  sooner 
acquainted  with  her;  and  if  she  is  a  suitable  person,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  for  Margery  to  have  a  companion." 

**  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Archibald;  *'  let  her  pitch  her  tent 
where  she  pleases.     I  am  satisfied." 

XIV.— THE  ASSERTION  OF  INDIVIDUALITY. 
It  was  a  week  after  her  brother  had  sent  her  his  tele- 
gram before  Miss  Corona  Ray  bold  arrived  at  Camp  Rob, 
with  her  tent,  her  outfit,  and  her  female  guide.  Mrs. 
Archibald  had  been  surprised  that  she  did  not  appear 
sooner,  for,  considering  Mr.  Ray  hold's  state  of  mind,  she 
had  supposed  that  his  sister  had  wished  to  come  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

•*  But,"  said  Raybold,  in  explaining  the  delay,  ''  Corona 
is  very  different  from  me.  In  my  actions  '  the  thunder's 
roar  doth  crowd  upon  the  lightning's  heels,'  as  William 
has. told  us." 

"Where  in  Shakespeare  is  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. 

Mr.  Raybold  bent  his  brow.  "  For  the  nonce,'  said  he, 
"I  do  not  recall  the  exact  position  of  the  lines."  And 
after  that  he  made  no  more  Avonian  quotations  to  Mrs. 
Archibald. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  lady  was,  of  course,  a  very 
important  event,  and  even  Mr.  Archibald  rowed  in  from 
the  lake  when  he  saw  her  caravan  approaching,  herself 
walking  in  the  lead.  She  proved  to  be  a  young  person  of 
medium  height,  slight,  and  dressed  in  a  becoming  suit  of 
dark  blue.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  her  features 
regular  and  of  a  classic  cut,  and  she  wore  eye-glasses. 
Her  manner  was  quiet,  and  at  first  she  appeared  reserved, 
but  she  soon  showed  that  if  she  wished  to  speak  she  could 
talk  very  freely.  She  wore  an  air  of  dignified  composure, 
but  was  affable,  and  very  attentive  to  what  was  said  to  her. 
Altogether  she  made*^  in  a  short  time  an  extremely  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  in 
a  very  much  less  time  an  extremely  unfavorable  impression 
upon  Margery. 

Miss  Raybold  greeted  everybody  pleasantly,  even  in- 
forming Matlack  that  she  had  heard  of  him  as  a  famous 
guide,  and  after  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  for  their 
permission  to  set  up  her  tent  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
camp,  she  proceeded  to  said  tent,  which  was  speedily  made 
ready  for  her. 

Mrs.  Perkenpine,  her  guide,  was  an  energetic  woman, 
and  under  her  orders  the  men  who  brought  the  baggage 
bestirred  themselves  woilderfuUy. 

Just  before  supper,  to  which  meal  the  Raybolds  and  Mr. 
Clyde  had  been  invited,  the  latter  came  to  Mr.  Archibald, 
evidently  much  troubled  and  annoyed. 

•*I  am  positively  ashamed  to  mention  it  to  you,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  must  tell  you  that  Raybold  has  ordered  the 


men  who  brought  his  sister's  tent  to  bring  our  tent  over 
here  and  put  it  up  near  her's.  I  w^as  away  wiien  this  was 
done,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  most  earnestly  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  men  have  gone,  and  I  don't 
suppose  we  can  get  it  back  to-night." 

Mr.  Archibald  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  "Your 
friend  is  certainly  a  remarkable  young  man,"  said  he, 
"  but  we  must  not  have  any  bad  feeling  in  camp,  so  let 
everything  remain  as  it  is  for  to-night.  I  suppose  he 
wished  to  be  near  his  sister,  but  at  least  he  might  have 
asked  permission." 

"I  think,"  said  Clyde,  "that  he  did  not  so  much  care 
to  be  near  his  sister  as  he  did  to  be  away  from  the  bishop, 
who  is  now  left  alone  in  our  little  shelter- tent." 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  "Well,"  said  he,  "he  will 
come  to  no  harm,  and  we  must  see  that  he  has  some 
supper." 

"Oh,  I  shall  attend  to  that,"  said  Clyde,  "and  to  his 
breakfast  also.  And,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe 
that  one  reason  Raybold  moved  our  tent  over  here  was  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  sister's  cook.  The  bishop  did  our 
cooking,  you  know,  before  he  took  to  his  bed." 

Tliat^  evening  Miss  Raybold  joined  the  party  around  the 
camp  fire.  She  declared  that  in  the  open  air  she  did  not 
in  the  least  object  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  then  she 
asked  Mr.  Archibald  if  their  two  guides  came  to  the  camp 
fire  after  their  work  was  done. 

"  They  do  just  as  they  please,"  was  the  answer.  "  Some- 
times they  come  over  here  and  smoke  their  pipes  a  little 
in  the  background,  and  sometimes  they  go  off  by  them- 
selves. We  are  very  democratic  here  in  camp,  you 
know." 

"I  like  that,"  said  Miss  Raybold,  "and  I  will  have 
Mrs.  Perkenpine  come  over  when  she  has  arranged  the 
tent  for  the  night.     Arthur,  will  you  go  and  tell  her?" 

Her  brother  did  not  immediately  rise  to  execute  this 
commission.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Clyde  w^ould  offer  to  do 
the  service,  but  the  latter  did  not  improve  the  opportunity 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  new-comer,  and  Raybold 
did  the  errand. 

Harrison  Clyde  was  sitting  by  Margery,  and  Margery 
was  giving  a  little  attention  to  what  he  said  to  her  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  Corona  Raybold. 

"More  self-conceit  and  a  better-fitting  dress  I  never 
saw,"  thought  Margery;  "it's  loose  and  easy,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  fit  perfectly,  and  1  do  believe  she  thiidis  she  is 
some  sort  of  an  upper  angel  who  has  condescended  to 
come  down  here  just  to  see  what  common  people  are  like." 
Corona  talked  to  Mr.  Archibald.  It  was  her  custom 
always  to  talk  to  the  principal  personage  of  a  party. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir,"  said  she, "  to  meet  with  you 
and  your  wife.  It  is  so  seldom  that  w^e  find  any  one—" 
She  w^as  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  who  stood  be- 
hind her. 

The  she -guide  was  a  large  woman,  apparently  taller 
than  Matlack.  Her  sunburnt  face  w^as  partly  shaded  by 
a  man's  straw  hat,  secured  on  her  head  by  strings  tied 
under  her  chin.  She  wore  a  very  plain  gown,  coarse  in 
texture,  and  of  a  light  blue  color,  which  indicated  that  it 
had  been  washed  very  often.  Her  voice' and  her  shoes, 
the  latter  well  displayed  by  her  short  skirt,  creaked,  but 
her  gray  eyes  were  bright,  and  moved  about  after  the 
manner  of  search  lights. 


"Well,"  said  she  to  Miss  Raybold,  "what  do  j^ou 
want?" 

Corona  turned  her  head  and  placidly  gazed  up  at  her. 
"I  simply  wished  to  let  you  know  that  you  might  join 
this  company  here  if  you  liked.  The  two  men  guides  are 
coming,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  glanced  around  the  group.  "  Is  there 
anv  hunting  stories  to  be  told?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said,"  but 
perhaps  we  may  have  some.  I  am  sure  that  Matlack  here 
has  hunting  stories  to  tell." 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  shook  her  head.  "No,  sir,"  said  she; 
"  I  don't  want  none  of  his  stories.  I've  heard  them  all 
mostly  two  or  three  times  over." 

"  I  dare  say  vou  have,"  said  Phil,  seating  himself  on  a 
fallen  trunk  a  little  back  from  the  fire;  "  but  you  see,  Mrs. 
Perkenpine,  you  are  so  obstinate  about  keepin'  on  livin'. 
If  you'd  died  when  you  was  younger,  you  wouldn't  have 
heard  so  many  of  those  stories." 

"  There's  been  times,"  said  she,"wiien  you  was  tellii»' 
the  story  of  the  bear  cubs  and  the  condensed  milk,  when 
I  wished  I  had  died  when  I  was  younger,  or  else  you 
had." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Raybold,  in  a  clear,  decisive  voice, 
"Mr.  Matlack  may  know  hunting  stories  that  will  be  new 
to  all  of  us,  but  before  he  begins  them  I  have  something 
Avhich  I  would  like  to  say." 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  seating  herself 
promptlv  upon  the  ground;  "  if  you're  goin'  to  talk,  I'll 
stay.  I'd  like  to  know  what  kind  of  things  you  do  talk 
about  when  you  talk." 

* '  1  w^as  just  now  remarking,"  said  Miss  Corona, ' '  that  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  with  those  who,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archibald,  are  willing  to  set  their  feet  upon  the 
modern  usages  of  society  (which  would  crowd  us  together 
in  a  common  herd)  and  assert  their  individuality." 
Mr.  Archibald  looked  at  the  speaker  inquiringly. 
"  Of  course,"  said  she,"  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  are  on  a  wedding-journey." 

At  this  remark  Phil  Matlack  rose  suddenly  from  the 
tree-trunk  and'  Martin  dropped  his  pipe.  Mr.  Clyde 
turned  his  gaze  upon  Maraery,  who  thereupon  burst  out 
laughing,  and  then  he  looked  in  amazement  from  Mr. 
Archibald  to  Mrs.  Archibald  and  back  again.  Mrs.  Per- 
kenpine sat  up.  very  straight  and  leaned  forward,  her 
hands  upon  her  knees. 

"Is  it  them  two  sittin'  over  there?"  she  said,  pointing 
to  Margery  and  Clyde.     "Are  they  on  a  honey -moon?" 

"No!"  exclaimed  Arthur  Raybold,  in  a  loud,  sharp 
voice.  "What  an  absurdity!  Corona,  what  are  you 
talking  about?" 

To  this  his  sister  paid  no  attention  whatever.  "I 
think,"  she  said,"  it  was  a  noble  thing  to  do.  An  asser- 
tion of  one's  hiner  self  is  always  noble,  and  when  I  heard 
of  this  assertion  I  wished  very  much  to  know  the  man  and 
the  woman  who  had  so  asserted  themselves,  and  this  was 
my  principal  reason  for  determining  to  come  to  this 
camp." 

"But  where  on  earth,"  asked  Mr.  Archibald,  "did  you 
hear  that  we  were  on  a  wedding- journey?" 
"I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,"  said  Corona. 
"  I  do  declare,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  "everything 
is  in  the  newspapers!     I  did  think  that  we  might  settle 
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down  here  and  enjoy  ourselves  without  people  talking 
about  our  reason  for  coming!" 

•'  Y^ou  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  now 
on  her  feet,  "that  you  two  elderly  ones  is  the  honey- 
mooners?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  looking  with  amusement 
on  the  astonished  faces  about  him,  "  we  truly  are,"  ^ 

"Well,"  said  the  she -guide,  seating  herself,  "if  I'd 
staid  an  old  maid  as  long  as  that,  I  think  I'd  stuck  it  out. 
But  perhaps  you  was  a  widow,  mum?" 

"No,  indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Archibald;  "  she  was  a  charm- 
ing girl  when  I  married  her.  But  just  let  me  tell  you 
how  the  matter  stands,"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
facts  of  the  case.  "I  thought,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
turning  to  Matlack,  "that  perhaps  you  knew  about  it, 
for  I  told  Mr.  Sadler,  and  I  supposed  he  might  have  men- 
tioned it  to  you," 

"No,  sir,'"'  said  Matlack,  relighting  his  pipe;  *'  he  knows 
me  better  than  that.  If  he'd  called  me  and  said,  '  Phil,  I 
want  you  to  take  charge  of  a  couple  that's  goin'  houey- 
moonin'  about  twenty -five  years  after  they're  married, 
and  a-doin'  it  for  somebody  else  and  not  for  themselves,' 
I'd  said  to  him,  '  They're  lunatics,  and  I  won't  take  charge 
of  them.'  And  Peter  he  knows  I  would  have  thought  that 
and  would  have  said  it,  and  so  he  did  not  mention  tlie 
particulars  to  me.  He  knows  that  the  only  things  that 
I'm  afraid  of  in  this  world  is  lunatics.  'Tisn't  only  what 
they  might  do  to  me,  but  what  they  might  do  to  theni- 
selves,  and  I  won't  touch  them." 

"I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  "that  you  don't  con- 
sider us  lunatics  now  that  you  have  heard  why  we  are 
here." 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  guide;  "I've  found  that  you're  regu- 
lar common-sense  people,  and  I  don't  change  my  opinions 
e.ven  when  I've  heard  particulars;  but  if  I'd  heard  par- 
ticulars first,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  my  ta'kin' 
charge  of  you." 

"And  you  knew  it  all  the  time?"  said  Clyde  to  Margery, 
spqaking  so  that  she  only  could  hear. 

"I  knew  it."  she  said,  "  but  I  didn't  think  it  worth  talk- 
ing about.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ilaybold's  sister?  Do  you 
like  her?" 

"I  have  met  her,"  said  Clyde;  "but  she  is  too  lofty 
for  me." 

"What  is  there  lofty  about  her?"  said  Mxirgery. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "siie  is  lofty  Ijecause  siie  has  elevated 
ideas.  She  goes  in  for  reform ;  and  for  pretty  much  all 
kinds,  from  what  I  have  heard." 

"I  think  she  is  lofty."  remarked  Margery,  "because  she 
is  stuck-up.     I  don't  like  her," 

"It  is  so  seldom,"  Corona  now  con  tin-ued,  "  that  w^e 


find  people  who  are  willing  to  assert  their  individuality, 
and  when  they  are  found  I  always  want  to  talk  to  them, 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Matlack,  that  your  life  is  one  long  asser- 
tion of  individuality," 

"What,  ma'am?"  asked  the  guide. 

"I  mean,"  said  she,  "that  when  you  are  out  alone  in 
the  wild  forest,  holding  in  your  hand  the  weapon  which 
decides  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  any  living  crea- 
ture over  whom  you  may  choose  to  exercise  your  juris- 
diction, absolutely  independent  of  every  social  trammel, 
every  bond  of  conventionalism,  you  must  feel  that  you 
are  a  predominant  whole  and  not  a  mere  integral  part." 

"Well,"  said  Matlack,  speaking  slowly,  "  I  may  have 
had  them  feelin's,  but  if  I  did  they  must  have  struck  in, 
and  not  come  out  on  the  skin,  like  measles,  where  I  could 
see  them."  ^ 

"Corona,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  peevish  undertone, 
"what  is  the  good  of  all  that?  You're  wasting  your 
words  on  such  a  man." 

His  sister  turned  a  mild  steady  gaze  upon  him.  "I 
don't  know  any  man  but  you,"  she  said,  "  on  whom  I 
waste  my  words." 

"Is  assertin'  like  persistin'?"  inquired  Mrs.  Perkenpine 
at  this  point. 

"The  two  actions  are  somewhat  alike,"  said  Corona, 

"  WVll,  then,"  said  the  she-guide,  "I'm  in  for  assertin'. 
When  my  husband  was  alive  there  was  a  good  many 
things  I  wanted  to  do,  and  when  I  wanted  to  do  a  thint; 
or  get  a  thing  I  kept  on  sayin'  so;  and  one  day,  after  I'd 
been  keepin'  on  sayin'  so  a  good  while,  he  says  to  me, 
'Jane,' says  he,  'it  seems  to  me  that  you're  persistin'.' 
'  Yes,'  says  I,  'I  am,  and  I  intend  to  be,'  '  Then  you  are 
goin'  to  keep  on  insistin'  on  persistin'?'  says  he.  *Yes,' 
says  I;  and  then  says  he,  '  If  you  keep  on  insistin'  on  per- 
sistin' I'll  be  thinkin'  of  'listin'.'  By  which  he  meant 
goin'  into  the  army  as  a  regular,  and  gettin'  rid  of  me;  and 
as  I  didn't  want  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  stopped  persistin';  but 
now  I  wish  I  had  persisted,  for  then  he'd  'listed,  and  most 
likely  would  be  alive  now,  through  not  bein'  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  city  fool  with  a  gun," 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald  to  her  husband, 
when  they  had  retired  to  their  cabin,  "that  that  young 
woman  is  going  to  be  much  of  a  companion  for  Margery. 
I  think  she  will  prefer  your  society  to  that  of  any  of  the 
rest  of  us.  It  is  very  plain  that  she  thinks  it  is  your  in- 
dividuality which  has  been  asserted." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  spectacles  with  his  hand- 
kerchief before  putting  them  away  for  the  night,  "don't 
let  her  project  her  individuality  "into  my  sport.  That's 
all  I  have  to  say." 

[to  be  oontit^fkd.] 
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San  Juan,  July  8,  1898. 

July  1  will  forever  be  a  memorable  day  in  American 
history.  On  that  day  the  United  States  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  stormed  and  took,  after  several  hours'  fight- 
ing, the  two  Spanish  strongholds  El  Caney  and  San 
Juan.  I  was  with  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry, 
of  General  Chaffee's  brigade,  which  took  El  Caney.  The 
brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth 
regiments.  On  Thursday  evening,  June  30,  about  five 
o'clock,  the  brigade  received  orders  to  march.  We  were 
taken  away  up  into  the  mountains,  through  paths  that 
permitted  our  advancing  only  in  single  tile,  and  were 
ankle -deep  with  thick  black  mud,  into  which  our  feet 
stuck  at  every  step,  making  the  climb  up  the  mountain- 
side a  very  laborious  one. 

We  reached  a  nice  field  of  grass,  and  went  into  camp 
just  as  darkness  was  coming  on.  No  tents  were  allowed 
to  be  erected,  nor  were  any  tires  lighted,  the  men  and  offi- 
cers having  to  lie  on  their  shelter-tents  on  the  damp  ground 
and  go  to  sleep  "coffeeless."  It  was  a  strange,  impres- 
sive scene,  this  camp  on  the  eve  before  the  battle,  men  glid- 
ing about  ghostlike  and  silent,  scarcely  speaking  above  a 
whisper.  All  commands  were  given  quietly,  and  perfect 
order  was  preserved. 

At  tive  o'clock  next  morning,  July  1,  just  as  daylight 
was  driving  the  moon  and  stars  from  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  camp  was  quietly  aroused,  and  within  thirty  minutes 
the  tield  was  clear,  and  the  brigade  on  the  march  once 
more,  plodding  through  the  thick  mud. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  heard  a  gun  from  one  of  the  bat- 
teries on  a  distant  hill  boom  forth  what  seemed  like  a 
challenge  hurled  at  the  Spanish  fortitications,  but  it  was 
almost  eight  o'clock  before  our  brigade  became  engaged. 

As  we  were  marching  along,  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  far-off  artillery  and  rifles,  we  were  suddenly  halted, 
the  men  being  ordered  to  throw  off  their  packs  and  ad- 
vance as  quickly  as  possible.  Within  tive  minutes  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of  bullets  from  the 
Mauser  rifles  of  the  Spanish,  and  between  two  tires — one 
from  a  small  block-house  on  our  right,  the  other  from  the 
strong  stone  block-house  at  El  Caney,  immediately  in 
front  of  us. 

The  men  were  at  once  ordered  into  cover  and  opened 
fire,  and  almost  before  I  realized  what  had  happened  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  under  tire,  right 
up  in  front,  on  the  tiring-line  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

I  suppose  every  one  has  a  different  sensation  when  for 
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Where  the  Bullets  were  cutting  the  Brandies  from  the  Trees  hi  a  steady  Shower. 

Photograph  by  William  Diiiwiddie. 
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Uuder  a  fearful  Fire,  cautioning  the  Men  to  be  cool  and  brave 
as  they  crossed  the  bloody  Angle  of  San  Juan  River. 

Photof^raph  hy  William  DinwidJie. 
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the  first  time  he  finds  himself  with  huUets  whistling 
around  him  on  all  sides,  yet  seeing  nothing,  only  hearing 
them  as  they  rush  by,  crashing  through  the  leaves  and  twigs 
on  their  deadly  errand;  but  in  my  own  case  the  serious- 
ness and  danger  of  the  situation  did  not  strike  me  until  I 
heard  several  heavy  thuds  near  me,  and,  on  looking 
around  me,  saw  some  of  our  men  on  the  ground,  dead  or 
wounded.  Then  it  came  home  to  me  that  this  was  war  in 
earnest,  and  I  found  myself  wondering  if  I  should  be  the 
next—whether  I  should  be  killed  or  merely  wounded,  and 
where  I  should  be  hit.  But  this  feeling  rapidly  wore  off, 
and  I  soon  became  so  accustomed  to  the  ratile  of  the 
bullets  that  I  began  to  take  no  notice  of  them  at  all,  and 
even  the  sight  of  dead  and  wounded  failed  to  move 
me.  But  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  when  I  first 
heard  tlie  bullets  sink  into  the  heads  or  bodies  of  those  that 
fell.  Some  were  killed  instantly,  an  1  sank  with  scarcely  a 
groan,  some  with  a  curse,  and  others  with  the  name  of  God 
on  their  lips,  whilst  most  of  the  wounded  swore  terribly 
at  tlie  Spaniards,  and  at  their  bad  luck  at  being  stopped  so 
earl 7  in  the  day,  and  so  unable  to  see  the  battle  through; 
but  every  one  was  brave  and  patient,  some  of  the  wound- 
ed having  to  lie  two  or  three  hours  before  they  were  at- 
tended to,  owing  to  the  ereat  lack  of  surgeons  and  medical 
attendants.  Litter-bearers  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence soldiers  having  to  leave  their  companies  to  take 
their  wounded  comrades  to  the  rear.  The  few  surgeons 
worked  like  Trojans,  and  were  unremitting  in  their  care 
of  the  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  firing  was  fast  and  fu- 
rious, bullets  falling  all  around  like  hailstones,  nnd  one 
found  one's  self  wondering  why  many  more  were  not  shot 

down.  „      .  J      1 

The  troops  were  calm  and  brave,  following  and  ad- 
vancing step  bv  step,  as  their  officer  called  upon  them. 
Generat  Chaffee  was  a  towering  example  of  what  a  man 
and  a  soldier  should  be  in  battle  ;  he  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  orderins]^,  commanding,  beseeching,  and  im- 
plorino;  in  turn.  What  did  he  care  that  he  was  walking 
roundln  open  space  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire?  He  was 
commanding  the  brigade  anu  iiad  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
nobly  he  did  it. 

The  small  block-house  which  I  have  mentioned  had 
now  been  silenced,  and  was  in  possession  of  our  troops, 
and  gradually  we  were  closing  in  on  the  large  one,  the 
fiiino;  l)eing  as  heavy  as  at  the  commencement.  Present- 
ly tl^e  artillery,  which  had  moved  into  a  good  position  at 
closer  range,  dropped  a  few  shells  into  the  fort,  the  bri- 
gade diew  closer  and  closer,  and  at  about  half  past  one 
the  Twelfth  Regiment  charged  and  captured  it;,  takmg 
about  one  hundred  prisoners. 

The  brigade  had  won  a  great  victory.  It  had  been  op- 
posed by  an  enemy  in  intrenchments  and  shooting  through 
loop-holes  in  a  block-house  and  a  fort, and  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men,  the  Seventh  being  the  greatest  sufferer 
in  this  respect. 

Although  I  was  thus  on  the  first  firing-line,  and  many 
men  werc^ wounded  and  killed  all  about  me,  as  you  will 
see  by  my  photographs  [published  in  last  week's  number], 
I  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  actual  "battle  scenes," 
for  manv  reasons— the  distance  at  which  the  fighting  is 
conducted,  the  area  which  is  covered,  but  chiefly  the  long 
grass  and  thickly  wooded  country.         James  Burton. 
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THE    GREAT    SEA-FIGHT. 

CoiiiiKSPONnENCK  OF  "  Hahpeu's  Wekkly."] 

Off  Santiago,  July  7- 
The  4th  of  July  off  Santiago  was  a  rough,  boisterous 
day,  a  fresh  southeast  wind  whipping  up  a  lively  sea. 
The  fleet  drew  closer  together,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  fired 
a  salute  of  21  guns  in  honor  of  the  day.  For  it  was  truly 
a  day  to  celebrate,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
all,  forward  and  aft,  for  a  great  victory  and  providential 
escape  from  harm;  for  it  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  mira- 
cle that  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  tiiat  swept  over  our 
shit)3  on  the  day  before  should  have  done  so  little  dam- 
aire.  , 

^  There  was  great  enthusiasm  among  the  transports  and 
the  troops  at  Siboney,  and  when  the  Brooklyn  left  the 
fleet  and  passed  by,  bound  up  to  Guantanamo  for  coal,  she 
was  greeted  as  a  conqueror.  The  value  of  the  rapid-fire 
gun  is  now^  established  beyond  all  question  as  one  result 
of  this  engagement.  The  testimony  of  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers and^the  marks  on  the  ships  themselves  show  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  steady  rain  of  projectiles  from  the 
handy  quick-firino:  guns.  The  deadly  broadsides  from 
the  Brooklyn  had  practically  decided  the  fate  of  the  Maria 
Teresa  and  Oquendo  before  the  Oregon  and  Texas  com- 
pleted their  destruction.  The  Texas  fired  only  eight  shots 
from  her  12-inch  suns,  but  used  her  secondary  battery 
with  great  effect.  ^The  Oregon  is  said  to  have  fired  1776 
shots,  mostly  at  the  fleeing  Vizcaya  and  Colon,  and  to  her 
belongs  in  a  large  degree  the  credit  for  their  finish.  The 
Oregon  also  fired  the  first  and  last  shots,  the  first  being  a 
warning  shot  from  a  6-pounder,  fired  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  came  in  sight,  follow^ed  by  signals,  which  were  made 
on  all  the  ships  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  Oregon 
immediately  opening  fire,  and  moving  in  to  engage  the 
enemy,  as  did  all  the  ships  in  line. 

Both  the  western  and  eastern  batteries  opened  fire  on 
our  ships,  but  they  did  no  damage,  and  were  taken  no 
notice  of  during  the  fight.  , 

Those  who  knew  the  navy  best  were  not  surprised  at 
the  result,  nor  at  the  cool  judgment  and  accurate  firing 
which  won  so  complete  a  victory  in  so  short  a  time.  It 
seems  remarkable,  however,  and  is  quite  another  matter, 
that  so  few  Were  injured.  In  view  of  this  event,  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Vizcaya  in  New  York 
Harbor  last  spring  seems  rather  ludicrous,  the  amount 
of  damage  threatened  by  such  a  vessel  on  a  warlike  er- 
rand being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  childish  tales 
set  in  motion  at  that  time,  and  believed  by  a  great 
many  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  four  smaller 
cruisers  could  have  taken  care  of  the  Vizcaya  had  her 
tiring  been  as  inaccurate  as  it  was  on  Sunday,  the  3d. 
Nor'^can  guns  on  any  ships  of  the  present  type  be  ele- 
vated to  be  effective  at  anything  like  the  distance  sup- 
posed. The  batteries  at  Santiago  have  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  our  ships.  High  above  the 
sea  one  plunging  shot  striking  the  deck  of  a  vessel  would 
make  terrible  havoc  if  fairly  delivered,  while  the  fire 
from  the  fleet,  striking  short  of  the  batteries  or  going 
over,  would  do  and  did  but  little  harm,  except  by  chance, 
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and  a  close  view  of  the  heavy  western  battery  shows  it  to 
be  in  good  shape  after  repeated  bombardments. 

Monday  night,  the  4th,  the  search-lights  of  the  fleet 
disclosed  a  vessel  coming  out  of  the  harbor  at  Santiago, 
and  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  her. 

The  Spanish  attempt\vas  plainly  to  sink  the  vessel  in 
the  channel,  but  under  the  fire  of  our  guns  her  crew  be- 
came confused  and  got  her  on  shore,  bows  on,  where  she 
swung  around  with  her  stern  pointing  toward  Morro, 
and  broadside  on  to  one  of  the  water  batteries.  In  this 
position  two  twelve-inch  shot  from  the  Texas  struck  her 
fairly  abeam,  fire  and  smoke  bursting  out  from  tiie  effect 
of  the  shells.  The  Indiana  also  struck  home  with  several 
well-directed  shots,  when  the  Reina  Mercedes,  for  such  she 
proved  to  be,  heeled  over  and  sank,  her  upper  deck  being 
about  flush  with  the  water,  and  her  spars  and  smoke- 
stacks showing  from  quite  a  distance. 

The  Mercedes  lies  quite  near  the  sunken  3ferrimac,whosc 
masts  and  smoke-stack  show  above  the  Avater,  but  neither 
obstructing  the  channel, which,  however,  is  narrowed  con- 
siderably. 

At  the  first  opportunity  we  went  down  to  see  the  In- 
fanta  Maria  Teresa  nmV  Oquendo,  which  lie  in  a  little 
cove  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  both  bows  on  to  a  hard 
sand  beach,  at  the  foot  of  high  hills  that  come  down  to 
the  sea  less  steeply  than  usual,  and  are  separated  from 
the  water  by  a  stretch  of  flat,  low,  grass -grown  land 
adorned  with  tall  cocoanut- palms.  'Jlie  two  beaches, 
neither  more  than  800  yards  in  length,  are  separated  by  a 
bluff  of  precipitous  rock.  High  and  gloomy  hills  to  the 
north  shut  in  the  view,  while  the  heavy  ground  -  swell 
rolls  in  its  heavy  voice  against  the  shore.  This  cove, 
five  and  one-half  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Santiago, 
was  most  opportune  for  the  two  hr.rd -pressed  ships,  as 
the  usual  coast-line  is  steep,  rocky,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  ships  or  men  to  have  survived  for  a  minute 
the  thundering  breakers. 

Smoke  still  poured  from  the  two  ships,  and  blew  away 
in  a  thin  veil  against  the  dark  hills;  the  surf  beat  along 
their  sides,  and  swept  in  and  out  through  the  stern-ports 
and  through  shot-holes  and  torpedo-tubes.  It  was  quite 
a  climb  up  the  tall  sides  of  the  Maria  Teresa,  and  once 
in  the  gangway  the  scene  that  met  our  eyes  was  one  of 
utter  ruin.  Bad  as  the  ships  looked  from  the  outside,  the 
paint  all  burned  off,  or  hanging  in  folds  where  the  water 
had  cooled  its  farther  progress,  guns  slewed  every  widch 
way,  and  wire  rope  and  tackle  hanging  over  the  side  in 
wild  disorder,  the  scene  on  deck  was  so  much  worse  as  to 
leave  one  speechless  with  dismay. 

The  spar-deck  was  nothing  but  an  array  of  twisted  sag- 
ging iron  beams,  set  with  copper  bolts  that  had  held  the 
"deck-planking,  and  now  stuck  up  in  ragged  rows  or  bent 
over  as  the  fire  had  left  them.  Around  some  of  the  broad- 
side 5-inch  guns  bits  of  deck  still  remained  and  smoul- 
dered, sending  up  wreaths  of  pale  blue  smoke.  Around 
the  guns  and  scattered  about  between  the  smoke-stacks 
and  ventilators  were  charred  bodies  that  gave  out  an  un- 
pleasant odor.  The  forward  military  mast  had  fallen, 
mixed  up  with  guns,  davits,  and  iron  plates,  on  the  star- 
board side.  The  bridge  was  a  mass  of  twisted  iron  and 
brass.  Smoke-stacks  and  ventilators  sagged,  and  some 
of  the  latter  had  fallen  down  entirely.  There  was  a  great 
liole  where  the  magazines  had  been,  forward  and  aft;  they 
had  exploded  from  the  bottom  up,  in  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, ripping  the  deck  beams  away  entirely,  so  you 
could  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  where  the  wa- 
ter swashed  around.  The  iron  deck  aft  was  bent  and 
twisted  and  buckled  under  the  weight  of  the  big  turret 
and  11-inch  gun.  The  main-deck,  made  of  iron  plates, 
still  remained,  and  was  covered  with  ashes  and  debris 
fallen  from  above.  The  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  full 
of  dead,  and  was  too  hot  to  admit  of  much  investigation. 
Sailors  from  the  Texas  swarmed  over  the  vessel  while  we 
were  there,  and  brought  up  from  below  rifles,  cutlasses, 
and  souvenirs  of  all  sorts.  One  man  had  a  hat  fuU  of 
silver  money  that  had  melted  and  stuck  together.  The 
hammock  nettings  were  full  of  burned  tin  boxes  that  had 
held  canned  food,  wine-bottles  and  such  litter  were  scat- 
tered al)out,  and  from  forward  and  aft  were  brought  many 
books  of  a  doubtful  character. 

There  were  33  shot-holes  visible  above  the  water,  and  as 
the  ship  had  settled  aft  many  were  hidden  there  by  the 
water. 

It  will  be  possible  to  get  the  ship  off,  no  doubt,  as  her 
hull  below  the  water-line  is  comparatively  uninjured,  and 
she  rests  easily  on  the  sloping  beach.  All  her  boats  Avere 
gone  and  the  davits  swung  out;  the  remaining  boat-falls 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  wind  with  melancholy 
creaks. 

The  Oquendo  is  much  more  badly  damaged;  her  keel  is 
broken,  her  masts  gone;  she  is  completely  gutted  by  fire 
and  riddled  with  shot,  66  distinct  holes  being  counted  in 
her  sides  and  upper  works,  and  in  her  bow  a  ragged  hole 
big  enoua;h  to  drive  an  ox-team  through.  The  Vizcaya  is 
in  aboutllie  same  condition  as  the  other  ships,  the  guns, 
minus  breach-blocks,  being  about  the  only  part  of  value 
remaining.  Pontoons  have  already  been  sent  from  New 
York  to  raise  the  Cristobal  Colon,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get 
her  off,  her  injuries  being  slight. 

All  our  ships  look  somewhat  rusty,  and  now  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  guarding  the  port  of  Santiago,  they 
Avillgo,  one  by  one,to"Guantanamo  and  recoal  and  repaint. 
The  ships  designated  for  Watson's  squadron  are  already 
there,  engaged  in  preparations  for  immediate  departure. 


Aguadouks,  July  11. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  Brooklyn,  Texas,  and  Indiana  be- 
gan shelling  the  city  of  Santiago,  taking  stations  off  Agua- 
dores  and  firing  by  compass  at  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
The  day  was  rainy,  and  heavy  clouds  himg  over  the^  land, 
the  sea  streaked  with  rain  squalls.  The  firing  was  de- 
liberate, and  l4ie  echo  of  the  exploding  shells  reverberated 
like  heavy  thunder  among  the  hills.  This  morning  the 
NeiD  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Indiana  resumed  the  bombard- 
ment, firing  in  all'  101  shots.  Signal-men  on  shore  kept 
the  ships  informed  of  the  result  of -their  firing,  wigwag 
signals  passing  back  and  forth  constantly,  the  signal-men 
ashore  being  in  communication  with  the  front  by  tele 
phone.  The  Brooklyn,  right  near  us,  used  her  8-inch 
guns,  the  heavy  projectiles  sailing  over  the  hills  and  ex- 
ploding with  loud  reports. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city,  nearly  20,000 
refugees  having  fled  to  El  Caney,  utterly  destitute,  and 
fighting  for  food  like  wolves,  the  condition  of  those  re- 
maining in  the  city  being  most  deplorable,  having  neither 
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food  nor  water,  the  half-starved  and  desperate  soldiers 
plundering  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

Monday  afternoon  "General  Miles  arrived  on  the  Yale, 
and  the  work  of  destroying  the  tumble-down  buildings  ai 
Siboney  began— a  job  that  should  have  been  done  before 
the  troops  landed  at  all.  Fires  lit  up  the  picturesque  hai- 
bor  that  night,  and  continued  during  next  day.  A  fever 
camp  has  been  established,  and  a  strict  quarantine  against 
Siboney  is  now  in  force.  The  roads  to  tlie  front  are  al- 
most impassable,  the  mud  being  knee-deep,  and  the  daily 
downpours  of  rain  making  tliem  daily  worse.  So  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  sufficient  food  to  the  front.  The 
rain  here  is  so  violent  as  to  nearly  drown  one,  and  it  comes 
down  without  warning  off  the  high  hills,  usually  late  in 
the  afternoon,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  dried  off  before 
the  night  with  its  chilling  dew  comes  down. 

Caklton  T.  Chapman. 

^a^UT    UP    THY    SWORD    INTO    HIS 
SHEATH." 

With  folded  arms,  my  Country,  speak  thy  will. 

Cleari'Jje  those  hands  of  thine  from  smirch  of  trade. 

Lef  \he  sheathed  sword  hang  idle.     They  persuade 
The  baser  ^course  who,  not  content  to  kill. 
Would  carve  out  cantles  of  the  spod,  and  fill 

The  sacred  edge  of  that  victorious  blade 

With  stain  of  plunder.     Never  was  there  made 
The  sword  that  could  be  knife  and  weapon  still. 

Thou  sawest  God's  Angel  at  the  anvil  stand 

And  forge  the  steel.     He  smote  it  blow  on  blow. 
Wrathful  he  seemed  ;  yet  ever  from  above 
He  stooped,  the  while,  and  swiftly  dipt  the  brand 
In  tears,  yea,  tears  ;  that  he  might  make  Ihee  know 
How  vain  were  vengeance  unannealed  by  love. 
William  Reed  Huntington. 


THE  "GLOUCESTER'S"   FIGHT. 

FROM   A    PraVATE   LETTER    BY  ASSISTATs^T-ENGINEER 
ANURfi    MOIiTON    PKOCTER,  OP    KENTUCKY. 

On  Bovrwi)  U.S.S.  "  Glouof.step.." 
It  was  Sunday  morning — a  calm,  clear,  hot  day. 
The  crews  were  at  inspection ;  and  had  a  vole  been  taken, 
not  one  vote  in  the  squadron  would  have  been  cast  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  would  ever  come  out. 
It  was  like  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
The  sight  of  the  Spanish  ships  steaming  out  was  a  sensa- 
tion. 

Of  everything  that  happened,  that  first  glimpse  of  those 
black,  ugly-looking  ships  darting  past  Morro,  and  spitting 
out  voluuies  of  dense  red  fiame,  leaves  the  strongest  im- 
pression. 

It  was  a  sight  which  comes  to  very  few  men  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

I  had  the  deck  at  the  time,  but  had  hardly  time  to  ring 
full  speed  and  put  the  helm  over  before  the  captain  was 
on  deck. 

We  were  to  the  eastward  of  Morro,  and  one  by  one  as 
the  ships  came  out  we  fired  at  them,  until  the  last  was 
out. 

It  was  then  that  the  captain  did  the  best  thing  that  he 
will  ever  have  a  chance  to  do.  He  was  as  cool  and  delib- 
erate as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  destroyers  were 
coming,  and  his  intention  to  w^ait  for  them. 

It  may  have  been  seconds;  it  may  have  been  ten  min- 
utes. 

The  fieets  were  steaming  to  the  westward,  and  the 
Gloucester  was  waiting  for  her  chance.  At  last  they  came, 
and  the  Gloucester  had  her  chance— the  chance  for  which 
she  had  been  hoping,  the  chance  to  justify  her  existence. 

When  I  say  the  Gloucester,  I  mean  Wainwright;  he  is  the 
one  hero. 

The  Gloucester  is  a  fine,  able  ship,  and  her  crew  of  ofii- 
cers  and  men  are  a  plain,  ordinary  lot  of  humans,  who  did 
just  as  any  other  lot  of  iVmericans  would  have  done— the 
best  they  knew  how;  and  if  they  were  afraid,  not  to  show 
it.  I  was  on  the  bridge  most  of  the  time,  and  my  admira- 
tion of  him  is  of  the  kind  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  language. 

From  that  point  we  saw  only  the  desti overs.  The  oth- 
er Spanish  ships  and  our  own  were  forgot  leii  as  complete- 
ly as  if  they  were  in  another  hemisphere. 

The  fact  that  we  were  not  destro}  ed  seems  attributable 
to  a  divine  Providence.  They  fired  over  us  and  under  us, 
ahead  of  us  and  all  around  us,  and  we  received  the  fire  of 
everything  in  sight. 

The  fire  of  the  destroyers  when  they  first  came  out  was 
terrific,  but  they  were  very  soon  sickened. 

1  will  not  pretend  that  1  remember  what  happened  with 
any  degree  of  distinctness. 

I  was  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  aide  to  the  captain.^  I 
saw  things  and  reported  things  to  him,  but  in  all  this  time 
the  most  thoroughlv  lucid  interval  that  I  had  was  when 
the  boats  were  stopped— and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  captain  made  one  of  his  strikes.  Both  boats  showed 
signs  of  distress  about  the  same  time;  volumes  of  steam 
enveloped  them,  and  they  began  to  act  queerly,  and  we 
thought  that  they  Avere  trying  to  return.  At  this  time 
our  range  w^as  six  hundred  yards. 

Just  before  I  had  seen  two  Spanish  ships.  I  examined 
them  carefully,  and  reported  to  the  captain  that  they  were 
cominff  back.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  ported 
his  helm  and  ran  for  the  torpedo  boats.  The  Spanish 
ships  were  coming  on,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  going 
topass  outside  of  us  to  seaward.  For  an  instant  things 
looked  desperate.  The  Spanish  Oquendo  and  Maria 
Teresa  were  comino-  back,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  find 
a  safe  place  to  beach  themselves.  We  ran  in  between  the 
destroyers,  but  all  was  over  with  them.  The  Pluton  was 
ashore,  broken  in  two.  and  soon  exploded.  The  Furor 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition— riddled,  strewn  with  dead, 
burnino;  from  stem  to  stern;  she  was  slowly  swinging  in 
her  death-strug2:le,  her  engines  slowly  turning  over,  and 
her  helm  jammed  a-starboard.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  us  that  we  saved  more  men  than  we  killed.  Our 
efforts  immediately  turned  from  death  and  destruction  to 
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saving  souls.  While  tlie  for^s  were  still  fir- 
ing at  us,  and  some  of  our  own  ships  were 
still  firing  from  a  distance  at  the  torpedo- 
destroyers,  three  boats  left  the  ship.  Wood, 
Norman,  and  1  started  out  for  the  drowning 
men.  I  made  for  the  Pluton,  piclied  up  a 
boat-load,  and  returned.  Tiiey  boarded  the 
Furor,  audi  found  a  state  of  things  beyond 
description.  I  returned  to  the  Pluton,  and 
attempted  to  board  her;  but  tlie  surf  was  too 
lieavv,  breakinsi  ovm-  her  deck.  I  picked  up 
a  boat-load,  and  then  landed  in  a  cove  near 
tiie  wreck.  In  the  mean  while  the  other 
boats  were  picked  up,  and  the  OlouceHter 
steamed  out  of  sight.  I  tried,  and  finally 
succeeded  with  dhficulty,  in  boarding  one- 
half  of  the  Pluton,  but  tlie  sinf  was  so  heavy 
and  she  was  bouncing  around  at  such  a  rate 
that  I  could  not  see  much.  The  mortality 
was  not  great  from  our  fire,  but  large  num- 
bers were  drowned.  I  spent  some  time  on 
shore— hours,  I  think— for  I  had  lost  all 
track  of  time.  I  collected  another  full  boat- 
load of  half -drowned  and  wounded,  and 
sent  a  number  aboard 'a  press -boat,  and 
started  for  the  ship.  I  captured  a  Spanish 
officer,  and  have  his  pistol.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  launching  my  boat  through  the 
surf.  The  Spaniards  are  he1pless,can't  swim, 
and  afraid  of  the  water.  My  officer  friend 
I  had  to  grab  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
llirow  him  into  the  boat  Their  greatest 
fear  was  lest  1  should  leave  them  on  the 
beach.  Their  next  greatest  fear  was  of  the 
water. 

After  a  pull  of  four  miles  or  so  I  reached 
the  Gloucester,  off  the  wrecks  of  the  Infanta 
and  Oqiiendo.  These  ships  were  beached, 
and  were  on  fire  from  stem  to  stern.  This 
was  the  Gloucestefs  best  work,  but  it  is  not 
my  story.  I  missed  it  by  being  left  on  the 
beach.  The  GloucesteyHho^i^s  saved  over 
five  hundred  lives  from  these  burning  ships, 
among  them  the  Admiral  and  a  number  of 
officers  of  high  rank. 

It  has  only  been  since  this  happened  that  I 
have  realized  the  tension  that  we  were  under 
on  that  day.  Hours  passed  like  minutes. 
While  picking  up  survivors,  I  turned  and 
saw  the  Furor  settle  astern,  rise  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  sink, with  as  little  concern  as 
I  would  watch  a  cable-car  pass. 

I  was  ashore  bareheaded  for  hours,  over- 
board half  a  dozen  times,  with  scarcely  a 
feeling  of  fatigue.  I  saw  some  horrible  sights 
without  feeling  a  sensation,  and  passed  by 
men  who  might  be  dead  in  favor  of  others 
more  alive  with  as  little  concern  as  if  they 
had  been  labbits. 

The  duml),  animal-like  gratitude  of  the 
men  taken  from  the  water  was  pitiable. 
They  wound  their  arms  around  our  men's 
necks,  and  covered  them  with  kisses.  One 
fellow  tried  it  on  me,  but  I  couldn't  stand 
it,  and  had  to  repulse  him. 


A   DIVERTING    DIARIST.* 

"It  is  something  to  remember,  amid  the 
bustle  and  bitterness  of  active  life,  that  one 
once  had  youth,  and  hope,  and  eagerness,  and 
large  opportunities  and  generous."    There  is 
a  seriousness  in  this  graceful  admission  that 
does  not  sound  the  note  of  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted liveliness  and  humorous  anecdote, 
which  is  the  main  quality  of  Mr.  G.  W .  E. 
Russell's  Collections  and  Recollections.     It  is 
an  unusually  diverting  volume,  and  that  is 
something  not  nearly  so  common  as  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  believing  the  case.     Its 
authorship  is  not  a  secret,  tiiough  the  book 
appears  anonymously.   It  is  from  !in  English- 
man, a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  a  great  part  of  an  active  life — though, 
by-the-by,  he  is  not  yet  among  ilie  elderly 
men  of  his  day.     It  sketches  at  first  hand  a 
group  of  notable  men  with  whom  his  poli- 
tical   career   has   brought   him   into  actual 
personal  contact;  and  it  sets  down,  either  in 
connection  with  these  or  apart  from  them, 
more  new  and  amusing  and  suggestive  stories, 
more  clever  repartees,  more  curious  phases 
of  British   social    life,  either    new   or    un- 
hackneyed, than  any  similar  printed  scrap- 
books  have  included  in  many  years.     It  is, 
in  fact,  rather  the  sciap-book  than  the  diary 
— although  it  is  generously  a  bundle  of  remi- 
niscences  of  the    type   figured    forever   in 
Horace  Wal pole's  Dairy,  Tke   Gremlle  Me- 
moirs,    Caroline    Fox's     Memories    of    Old 
Friends,    Mrs.    Byrne's    Social  Hours   with 
Celebrities,  and  a  long  list  of  classic  and  ]'e- 
cent  collections.     The  author  by  no  means 
restricts  himself  to  things  that  are  personal 
to  his  acquaintance  and  time,  or  that  have 
not  seen  print   until    now.     But  the   book 
contains  little  that  has  not  to  this  generation 
a  flavor  of  newness,  if  one  trdves  into  account 
the  endless  flood  of  anecdotes  over  which  we 
are  amused,  without  more  than  a  vague  re- 
membrance of  having  met  them  earlier.    The 
author  does  not  always  cite  his  anecdotes 
quite  correctly,  as  witness  his  way  of  telling 
the   famous    story   of    *' Beau "  Brununel's 
impertinence  to  tiie  lady  who  urged  him  to 
come  and  "take  tea"  with  her.    'But  he  is 
terse  and  usually   literal.      In    incident,   in 
repartee,    and    all    that    belongs    to    brief, 
sketchy,  and  varied  social  reminiscence  from 
himself  or  others  the  author  has  compiled  an 
absolute    treasury.      He   has   made    a    free 
chapter  arrangement   that   permits   him   to 
group  his  thousand  and  one  stories  effective- 
ly. Such  titles  as  "  Cardinal  Manning"  (an  ad- 
mirable little  outline  portrait),"  Lord  Hough- 

*  Collectmis  and  Recollections.  Uy  "One  who  lias 
Kept  a  Diary."  With  one  Illustration.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth,  $2  DO.    New  York  and  London  :  Harper  &  IJros. 


ton,"  "Lord  Beaconsfield,"  three  chapters 
on    "Conversation,"  and    "Fhitterers   and 
Bores,"  "  Parliamentary  Oratory," and  "Tlie 
Queen's  Accession,"  suggest  how  the  mosaic 
is  put  together.     It  is  not  without  a  serious 
value,  too,  in  the  pages  where  one  story  here 
and  another  story  there  point  out  (as  will 
nothing  but  anecdote  point  out)  the  empha- 
tic   progress    of    modern    civilization,    the 
growth  of  practical    morality,  of  decency, 
jind  of  education  within  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions.     To  quote  one   story  from   such   a 
book   is   a   foolish   license,  for   a  reader  is 
tempted   to  copy    out    a    score   of   things; 
but,  illustrating*  how   manners,   so    called, 
have  been  mended  in  high  life  within  dec- 
ade   more    than    a   century,    let   one    read 
wliat    Lord    liobcrt    Seymour   wrote    of   a 
Prince  of  Wales's  breeding  in  1788,  and  see 
how    pretty   an    idea    of  fun    had   he  and 
his  titled   circle:    "Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Fitz    Herbert,  the   Duke   and   Dutchess  of 
Cumberland,  and  Miss  Pigott,  I\lrs.  F.'s  com- 
panion, went  a  Party  to  Windsor  during  the 
absence  of  The  Family  fm.  Windsor  ;  and 
going  to  see  a  Cold  Bath,  Miss  P.  expressed 
a  great  wish  to  bathe,  'this  hot  weather.' 
The  D.  of  C.  very  imprudently  pushed  her 
in,  and  the  Dut.  of  C,  having  the  presence  of 
mind  to  throw  out  the  Rope  saved  her  when 
in  such  a  disagreeable  State  from  fear  and 
surprise  as  to  be  near  sinking.    Mrs.  F.  went 
into  convulsive  Fits,  and  the  Dut.  Fainted 
away,  and  the  scene  proved  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme,  as  report  says  that  the  Duke  called 
out  to  i\Iiss  P.  that  he  was  instantly  coming 
to  her  in  the  water  and  continued  undressing 
himself.    Poor  Miss  P.'s  clothes  entirely  laid 
upon  the  water  and  made  her  appear   an 
awkward  Figure.     They  afterwards  pushed 
in  one  of  the  Prince's  attendants."   This  was 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Regency  to  a  breath — 
its  elegance  and  refinement   in  the   Court. 
And   as   to  justice,  temperance,  and   right- 
eousness, surely  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  has 
improved  since  1788,  when  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty  capital  offences  by  Eng- 
lish laws,  when  burning  alive  was  a  statutory 
penally  for  forgery,  when  the  prize-ring  was 
the  sport  of  male  aristocracy;  when  lunatics 
in  Bedlam  were  kept  chained  in  their  straw 
over  each  Sunday,  and  left  without  attend- 
ance; when  drunkenness  was  almost  a  rule 
among  beneficed  clergy,  and  school  children 
were  taken  in  a  body  to  see  hangings  and 
quarterings.     Of  quips  and  drolleries  in  the 
volume  an  example  comes  in   the  story  of 
jMr.  Delane.  baldpated  and  kindly,  who  com- 
plained to  Lord  Granville  that  he  wanted  to 
send  a  wedding-present  to  a  young  lady,  a 
Rothschild.     "It  would  be  absurd  to  give  a 
Rothschild  a  costly  gift.      I  should  like  to 
find  somethingnot  intrinsically  valuable,  but 
interesting  because  it  is  rare."     "Nothing 
easier,  my  dear  fellow;  send  her  a  lock  of 
your  hair."     Tiiere  are  twenty-six  chapters 
In  Collections  and  Recollections,  and  almost 
every  one  entertains  in  every  page.   It  is  dedi- 
cated, by-the-by e,  to  the  one  man,  so  much 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  who  might 
have  made  a  collection  of  as  much  life  and 
fascination — the  late  James  Payn.    The  gray- 
est day  and  dullest  mood  will  pass  with  such 
cheery  literature. 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-lAdv.^  ,================== 

NO  OTHER  SO  GOOD. 

The  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  con- 
ditions of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  the 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called  in- 
fant food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk.— [ylc/7'.J 


Nothing  contribvites  more  towards  a  sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters.— 
iAdv.\  ================= 

Abbott's — The  Original  Angostura  Bitters— 
makes  rich  blood;  blood  right,  good  health  inevitable. 

Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.      25  cents  a  jar.— [Jc/r.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

You   throw  away  half 

your  cigar  —  half  the  time  !  Why 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  you 
pay  for? 

Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 

are  excellent  little  cigars  for  all  ordinary  short 
smokes.  They  are  made  of  the  very  best  im- 
ported whole  leaf  tobacco  and  never  vary  in 
quality.  Any  inteUigent  smoker  who  will  try 
them  will  adopt  them  as  a  part  of  his  smoking 
outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  send  25c. 
(stamps)  and  10  of  them  will  be  sent,  in  special 
pocket  pouch,  by  return  mail,  prepaid^  where- 
ever  you  live. 

H.    Ellis  &  Co.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
The    American    Tobacco    Co.,  Successor 


"WILLIAMS'  SHAVING  STICK  is  a  friend  that  filleth  the  heart  of  the 
shaver  with  joy.  In  a  perfect  shaving  soap,  you  must  have  : 

LATHER  that's  Big,  and  Thick,  and  Creamy  ;  that  will  soften  the  beard 
and  make  easy  work  for  the  razor  : 

LATHER  that's  Soothing,  Refreshing.  These  qualities  have  been 
winning  friends  for  "Williams^  Shaving  Soaps^  for  more  than 
Haifa  century,  all  over  the  world.  "  The  Only  Real  Shaving  Soaps." 

Williams  Shavins;  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

■Williams'  Shaving  Sticky  25  ccnts^  Ltixtiry  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  tO  cents.  Swiss  Violet  S!:aving  Cream,  50  cents. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barber's),  6  round  cakes,  1  lb. ,  40  cts.     Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 

Trial  cake  for  2c.  stamp. 

THE  J.  B.  "WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia,  161  Clarence  St. 
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T/iere  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Half  the  charm  of  a  photographic  outing  is  lost 
if  one  carries  along  several  pounds  of  glass  plates 
and  holders  and  has  every  moment  filled  with 
anxiety  for  their  safety. 


Kodaks 


use    non-breakable    film    cartridges,    which   weigh 
ounces  where  plates  weigh  pounds. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

Zctaloguesfree  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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^financial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  liiirope  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankeks,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


OKER'S  BITTERC 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against  ^^^ 

dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a  pro-  ^^k 

moter  of  digestion.  I         ■ 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer,  \^M 
or  Dms^i'^t. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

THE    CELEBRATED 

SOBMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hig^hest- Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.-The  buying  publjc  \yill  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells —  

S— O— M— IVI— EI— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  FWth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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THE    PLAZA,   SAN    JUAN. 
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CONVENT    OF    ST.  JOSEPH,   SAN    JUAN. 


W:^'- 


Military  Biirrrtcl<s. 

IJospital  Tricoche. 


Barracks  of  Civil  Guard. 
Military  Hospital. 


Marlvet-Place. 


Catliolic  aiHl  Protestant  t'eiiietci 


Catholic  Cathedral. 


Protestant  Church.  Hospital  Madera. 


THE  crrr  and  harbor  of  ponce. 


NATIVE    houses,   PUERTO    RICO. 


IN   PUERl^O    1(1  (X). 


A   PUERTO    RICO    BELLE. 
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TO   TEE  POWEKS. 

Suggested    Text    for    an    Open    Postal    Card   to    Emperor 
William,  the  Czar,  et  al. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippiues? 
Well,  Europe,  peep  behind  the  scenes, 
And  what  you  see  tell  your  marines. 

Our  plans,  of  course,  are  not  complete; 
Won't  be  till  Merritt  takes  his  seat, 
Backed  up  by  Army  and  by  Fleet. 

Tlfat  done,  w-e'll  choose  the  fairest  spots, 
Divide  'em  up  in  city  plots, 
And  sell  'em  off  as  corner  lots. 

And  where  the  Spanish  foe  now  loots 
Mayhap  you'll  find  some  substitutes, 
Like  vaudeville  and  chuting  chutes. 

And  possibly  w^e'll  take  those  Isles, 
Whereon  sweet  peace  so  rarely  smiles, 
And  give  them  to  our  men  of  wiles. 

To  Croker  one,  and  one  to  Piatt, 

And  one  to  Bryan — men  like  that— 

So  that  tcell  know  just  where  they're  at. 

But  one  thing's  fixed  as  any  star: 
AVe  will  not  move  those  Islands  far, 
But  let  them  stay  just  wiiere  they  are. 

We  hope,  dear  Concert,  great  and  square, 
Tills  answ^er  strikes  you  as  most  fair. 
If  not,  vfhy—well,  old  Dewey's  there. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


DIAPY   OF   THE  Wx\P. 

{Continued  from  page  750.) 

General  Miles  has  sent  the  following  summary  of 
troops  composing  the  detachment  of  the  Puerto  Rico  ex- 
pedition under  his  immediate  command —  *.  f.,  sailing 
from  Guantanamo  Harbor:  "Four  light  batteries  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Artillery;  Lomia's  Battery  B,  Fifth 
Artillery;  Sixth  Illinois;  Sixth  Massachusetts;  275  re- 
cruits for  Fifth  Corps;  60  men  of  Signal  Corps,  and  Sev- 
enth Hospital  Corps— 3415  men  nil  told."  The  four  light 
batteries  referred  to  are  C  and  F  of  the  Third  Artillery 
and  B  and  F  of  the  Fourth.  General  Miles  is  now  pro- 
ceeding along  the  northern  coast  of  Haiti,  as  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  despatch  to  the  War  De- 
partment this  afternoon  is  headed,  "  On  board  U.S.S. 
Yale.  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  July  22." 

Saturday,  July  t^*^.— Five  troops  of  cavalry  now  at  Camp 
Alger,  Virginia,' have  been  ordered  to  Newport  News  for 
embarkation  on  transports  for  Puerto  Rico.  These  are 
Troops  A  and  C  of  New  York  Cavalry,  the  Governor's 
Troop,  Penn.,  and  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop. 

The  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  Philippines,  with  Brigadier-General  H.  G.  Otis, 
Volunteer  Companies  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  L,  M  of  the  First 
South  Dakota  Volunteers,  32  officers,  669  men,  104  re- 
cruits for  the  Utah  Light  Artillery,  staff  officers,  and 
clerks.  Total,  50  officers,  840  enlisted  men,  and  10  civil- 
ians. 

The  following  despatch  to  the  War  Department  shows 
that  the  sailing  of  the  Tampa  detachment  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  expedition  was  delayed  until  to-day: 

Tampa,  Flokida,  July  23. 

The  transports  Arkadia,  Whitney,  Miller,  Clotilda,  and  Cherokee, 
with  General  Schwaii's  headquarters,  sailed  between  ten  and  half 
past  twelve  to-day  with  two  light  batteries  Serenth  Artillery,  one 
troop  Second  Cavalry,  two  companies  Eleventh  Infantry,  full  regi- 
ment Nineteenth  Infantry,  and  two  sections  of  the  general  pack-train. 
The  Mohawk,  which  can  easily  overtake  these  boats,  cannot  sail  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  It  will  carry  ten  companies  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry,  about  600  pack-animals,  the  brigade  ambulance 
train,  and  Red  Cross  ambulances.  John  I.  Rodgers, 

Brigadier-General. 


About  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  all  are  to  be  sent  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  several  points  of  embarkation. 

A  petition  to  President  McKinley,  which  has  been 
signed  by  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  Santiago,  expresses 
the  hope  "  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Santiago, 
where  the  Spanish  have  still  in  their  hands  the  adminis- 
tration nnd  our  interests,  fate,  and  property,  will  be 
short,  and  that  the  city  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Cu- 
bans." 

Sunday,  July  S^. — The  number  of  Spanish  troops  in 
Santiago  province  surrendering  now,  when  notified  of  the 
fall  of  the  city,  is  somewhat  larger  than  General  Toral 
reported.  General  Shafter  says  of  those  at  Pal  ma  and 
San  Luis  that  they  "all  apparently  were  greatly  delight- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  returning  home,"  for  "they  were  on 
the  verge  of  starvation."  General  Shafter  continues: 
"And  I  have  to  send  them  rations  to-morrow.  If  the 
numbers  of  troops  keep  up  as  they  have,  there  will  be 
about  24,000  to  ship  away.  Nearly  12,000  are  here— 8000 
from  San  Luis,  6000  from  Guantanamo,  and  over  2000  at 
Sagua  and  Baracoa." 

Monday,  July  ^5.— Preparation  for  another  expedition 
to  Puerto  Rico  is  now  being  made  at  Tampa.  The  three 
Southern  regiments  at  that  point— First  Florida,  Second 
Georgia,  and  Fifth  Maryland—have  orders  to  embark  as 
soon  as  possible. 

About  5500  men  are  now  ready  to  embark  at  Newport 
News  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King  said  to-day:  "  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  every  man  of  the  expeditionary 
force  will  be  wanted  in  the  Philippines,  and  will  go  there. 
Even  should  Manila  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  and  the 
war  settled  in  the  Orient,  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned, 
with  the  forces  now  there  or  already  ordered  to  depnrt.  it 
is  still  not  to  be  doubted  that  General  Merritt  will  be  glad 


to  have   fifty  thousand  men  before  he  is  through  with 
Aguinaldo." 

Rumors  of  negotiations  for  peace  now  fill  so  much  space 
in  the  daily  newspapers  that  they  must  have  a  place  in 
this  diary  as  a  part  of  the  "  news."  And  of  course  quot 
relatorei^,  tot  sententim,  for  in  Spain  you  may  have  any  an- 
swer that  you  expect.  The  Spaniard's  emphasis  is  not 
upon  matter,  but  upon  manner,  and  he  defines  the  agreea- 
ble m;in  as  the  man  who  agrees.  So  to  correspondents 
expecting  peace,  peace  talk  is  accorded,  while  those  who 
fear  their  livelihood  would  be  more  precarious  in  a  "pip- 
ing time"  have  the  invincible  Spanish  peasant  waved  in 
their  faces,  so  to  speak,  lie  used  to  be  waved  in  Romjin 
faces  before  Horace's  time,  but  Spain  became  a  splendid 
province.  The  most  pointed  of  to-day's  Madrid  de- 
spatches says  that  "the  Spanish  government  has  drawn 
up  a  message  proposing  an  armislice  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  terms  upon  which  peace  with  the  United 
States  can  be  arranged." 

The  popularity  of  the  war  loan  is  shown  in  a  statement 
published  to-day  (when  the  first  shipments  of  the  bonds 
are  being  made)  that  there  are  about  300,000  persons  to 
whom  bonds  will  be  allotted,  and  only  those  persons  of- 
fering to  take  the  bonds  in  small  amounts  (up  to  $4500) 
will  receive  them. 

A  landing  at  Puerto  de  Guanica,  near  Ponce,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  made  by  the  military 
expedition  under  General  Miles  which  sailed  from  Gujin- 
tanamo  Bay  last  Thursday.  The  selection  of  this  point 
is  referred  to  by  the  press  despatches  as  a  "  surprise  "  to  cor- 
respondents as  well  as  to  the  enemy,  but  it  will  not  great- 
ly surprise  readers  of  the  Weekly,  who  recall  the  careful 
investigation  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ponce  last  May 
by  Captain  II.  H.  AVhitney,  now  of  General  Miles's  staff."* 
The  landing  was  prefaced  by  a  skirmish  between  Spanish 
troops  and  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester s  launch,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  Spaniards  fell. 

Tuesday,  July  i*^.— Details  of  the  landing  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Puerto  Rico  yesterday  are  contained  in  a 
despatch  from  General  Miles  to  Secretary  Alger.  "Cir- 
cumstances were  such,"  the  commanding  general  says, 
"that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the  harbor  of  Guanica 
first,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ponce,  which  w^as  successfully 
accomplished  betw^een  daylight  and  11  o'clock.  Spaniards 
surprised.  The  Gloucester,  Commander  Wainwright,  first 
entered  the  harbor;  met  with  slight  resistance,  fired  a  few 
shots.  All  the  transports  are  now  in  the  harbor,  and  in- 
fantry and  artillery  rapidly  going  ashore.  This  is  a  well- 
protected  harbor;  w^ater  sufiiciently  deep  for  all  trans- 
ports; the  heavy  vessels  can  anchor  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  shore.  The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  raised  at  11  o'clock  to-day.  Captain  Higginson, 
with  his  fleet,  has  rendered  able  and  earnest  assistance. 
Troops  in  good  health  and  best  spirits.     No  casualties." 

The  French  ambassador  at  Washington,  M.  Jules  Cam- 
bon,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  ihe  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  present- 
ed to  President  McKinley  this  afternoon,  at  the  White 
House,  a  message  designed  to  open  the  door  to  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

Admiral  Sampson's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  made  public  to-day,  gives  an  account  of  the  naval 
battle  of  July  3,  outlining  the  action  from  the  very  mo- 
ment wdien  the  head  of  the  column  of  Cervera's  squad- 
ron appeared  (at  9.31  a.m.)  to  the  moment  when  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon,  overhauling  the  enemy's  best 
and  fastest  vessel,  the  Cristobal  Colon,''  opened  fire  and 
got  her  range,  the  Oregoros  heavy  shell  striking  beyond 
her,"  and  thus  proving  so  conclusively  that  escape  was 
impossible  that  "  at  1.20  the  Colon  gave  up  without 
firing  another  shot,  hauled  down  her  colors,  and  ran 
ashore  at  Rio  Tarquino,  forty-eight  miles  from  Santiago." 
The  positions  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  are  given,  and  the 
achievements  (or  fate)  of  each.  An  important  paragraph 
is  that  in  which  we  find  both  explanation  of  Cervera's 
dash  in  broad  daylight  and  intimation  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son's plan:  "  I  regard  this  complete  and  important  victory 
over  the  Spanish  forces  as  the  successful  finish  of  several 
weeks  of  arduous  and  close  blockade,  so  stringent  and 
effective  during  the  night  that  the  enemy  was  deterred  from 
making  the  attempt  to  escape  at  night,  and  deliberately 
elected  to  make  the  atteinpt  in  daylight.''  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished  is  described,  and  reports 
from  Commodore  Schley  and  the  captains  of  the  Ameri- 
can war-ships  are  given.  Altogether  the  document  is  of 
uncommon  interest  as  well  as  of  high  importance,  and  the 
writing  is  that  of  gallant  gentlemen. 

Wednesday,  July  27.— In  anticipation  of  peace  negotia- 
tions, London  traders  sent  the  price  of  Spanish  fours  up 
to  39|.     Yesterday's  closing  price  was  38J. 

General  Shafter's  report  on  the  sanitary  situation  in 
Santiago:  "Total  sick,  4122;  total  fever  cases,  3193;  new 
cases  of  fever,  822;  cases  of  fever  returned  to  duty,  542." 
The  surrender  of  Guantanamo,  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  reveals  conditions  there  which  are  worse  than  those 
at  Santiago  before  our  forces,  with  coercion  in  one  hand 
and  relief  in  the  other,  took  over  the  provincial  capital. 
The  Guantanamo  troops  are  literally  starving,  and  there 
are  two  thousand  sick. 

Thursday,  July  28. —k.  detachment  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
expedition,  under  command  of  Major  -  General  Brooke, 

sailed  from  Newport  News At  San  Francisco  the  First 

Battalion  South  Dakota  Volunteers,  and  recruits  for  Col- 
orado and  Minnesota  regiments,  embarked  for  Manila  on 
the  transport  St.  Paul. 

Madrid  newspapers  protest  against  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  by  the  United  States  "  after  Spain  has  sued  for 
peace,"  and  the  following  statement  is  attributed  to  Prime- 
Minister  Sagasla,  in  a  despatch  to  a  London  newspaper: 
"We  resolved  upon  peace  many  days  ago,  and  made 
know^n  our  resolution  to  the  United  States.  I  regard  as 
null  and  void  and  as  destitute  of  good  faith  everything 
the  Americans  have  done  since.  I  am  ready  to  formally 
protest  [to  the  powers]."  The  fact  is  that  there  were  no 
overtures  for  peace  of  which  the  State  Department  at 
Washinirton  w^as  officially  informed,  before  the  visit  of  M. 
Carnbon,  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  suggestion  then  made 
by  the  French  ambassador  was  not  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  warrant  for  stopping  the  war. 
Peace  must  wait  upon  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which 
have  not  yet  been  proposed,  or  even  formulated;  and  it  is 
not  at  allplain  that  a  truce,  too  easily  obtained,  would  ad- 
vance the  much-desired  conclusion.  M.  W. 
*  See  Habper'8  Weekly,  June  25, 1898. 


PARIS. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS  AND  THE  WAR. 

June  ih,  189S. 

The  Spanish  war  throws  an  interesting  light  on  tliose 
astonishing  organizations  known  as  French  newspapers. 
Whether,  as  has  already  been  said  by  the  Weekly,  in 
their  recent  attacks  upon  us  they  have  reflected  true 
French  feeling,  does  not  concern  us  in  the  least.  We  need 
to  care  what  Continental  Europe  may  say  about  us  only 
in  case  unfriendly  sympathies  are  stiong  enough  to  lead 
those  who  entertain  them  into  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  United  States.  But  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  ap- 
parently almost  the  entire  press  of  a  country  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Paris  for  many  years,  as  I  have,  in  touch  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  knows  that  the  press  is  not  to 
be  believed,  and  that  the  amount  of  credence  to  be  placed 
in  almost  any  paper  may  be  estimated  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  importance  and  the  number  of  its  sales.  This  is 
a  paradox  worth  looking  into,  especially  as  a  time  might 
come  some  day  when  it  would  be  useful  to  us  to  know 
how  to  go  to  work  to  get  a  printed  sentiment  w  hich  the 
French  themselves  would  avow. 

To  judge  at  all  of  French  journals  we  must  look  at  the 
principles  underlying  them,  the  first  of  which  is,  naturally, 
to  make  them  pay.  Every  French  paper  has  three  sides 
—the  cote  administratif,  or  business  side;  its  reportage,  or 
news;  and  what  is  called  grand  journalism,  those  brilliant 
articles  signed  by  well-knoW'U  names  which  are  famous 
the  world  over.  All  papers  have  at  their  head  a  group  of 
politicians  who  are  not  only  of  a  party,  but  the  nuance  of 
a  party,  and  many  of  them  have  secret  funds  from  the 
government.  As  the  French  do  not  understand  advertis- 
ing, that  is  not  a  source  of  revenue;  and  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  paper  are  maintained  by  a  certain  profession 
of  faith  called  its  politics,  determined  almost  entirely  by 
its  capacity  for  making  money. 

Drument,  for  instance,  makes  La  Libre  Parole  pay  by 
populai;ity  gained  by  dragging  the  government  and  the 
Jews  through  the  mud.  The  campaign  he  leads  is  not 
only  anti-Semitic  and  socialistic,  it  is  distinguished  by 
{he  nuance  of  Catholic  socialism.  Everything  that  is  not 
Catholic— such  as  the  American  war  against  Spain— is 
against  Drument.  As  the  socialistic  working-man  who 
buys  La  Libre  Parole  must  be  regaled  with  strong  lan- 
guage, the  result  is  the  violent  and  vulgar  insults  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  American  people. 

Other  people  buy  Drument  to  see  what  Drument  is  say- 
ing. He  is  a  personage  and  a  man  to  read,  even  while 
but  few^  take  him  seriously.  Outside  of  his  leaders,  the 
paper  is  nothing  but  a  journal  of  affairs,  filled  up  with 
no  matter  what,  provided  it  be  strong.  The  French  are 
so  used  to  hearing  the  heads  of  their  own  government 
characterized  as  gredins,  crapules,  friponilles,  in  such  pa- 
pers as  La  Libre  Parole,  that  what  these  turbulent  organs 
said  of  another  government  left  them  indifferent,  until 
they  found  that  ^uch  utterances  were  precisely  the  ones 
most  translated  and  commented  on  by  their  enemies  and 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  they  were  taken  seriously  by 
the  American  people. 

No  French  paper,  politically,  represents  anything  more 
than  a  certain  shade  of  a  certain  sentiment  of  a  certain 
party.  The  Figaro,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  journal  of  M. 
Cassagnac,  L'AutorifJ,  which  have  a  combination  with 
the  extreme  royalists  among  the  nobility,  must  support  a 
Catholic  and  royalist  government  in  Spain  for  political 
and  business  reasons  at  the  same  time  that  these  papers 
are  bought  by  the  largest  part  of  their  readers  for  their 
literary  criticism,  their  s.igned  articles— for  anything  but 
their  politics.  Rochefori,;:%ho  has  been  hurling  invec- 
tives against  the  government  since  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
makes  no  more  impression  for  us  than  the  others  against 
us,  because  his  republicanism  implies  also  communism, 
whither  few  are  inclined  to  follow  him,  the  socialism  of 
France  lying  outside  of  the  lines  of  L' Lntransigeant.  The 
men  of  weight  in  French  papers  are  the  "  grand  journal- 
ists "  like  Jules  Lemaitre,  for  instance,  entirely  outside 
of  the  political  business  affairs  of  the  various  organs. 

Outside  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  newspapers,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  a  certain  mild  sentiment  against  the  war 
has  existed  all  along  in  Paris  among  people  of  all  shades 
of  opinion;  very  much  such  a  feeling  as  one  encountered 
at  first  among  Americans  who  had  been  long  away  from 
home,  and  upon  whom  the  immediate  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  question  by  arms  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  from  a 
clear  sky.  With  the  French,  setting  apart  their  interests 
in  Spanish  bonds,  it  came  from  the  fact,  as  an  English- 
man intimately  connected  with  diplomatic  circles  said  to 
me,  that  they  are  the  peace-makers  of  Europe.  The  key 
to  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  their  dread  of  complications 
that  might  bring  on  war.  The  very  word  of  war,  in  a 
country  where  almost  every  man  is  a  soldier,  is  a  terror 
to  them.  It  brings  up  the  dreadful  and  poignant  sou- 
venirs of  1870— the  invasion  of  the  country,  the  incessant 
roar  of  the  cannons  advancing  on  Paris,  the  ambulances 
gorged  with  wounded  too  numerous  to  be  cared  for,  the 
cold,  famine,  and  crushing  defeat.  "From  the  New 
World  we  looked  for  progress  towards  peace,"  is  the 
substance  of  what  I  have  heard  a  hundred  times  from 
men  of  weight,  ''  and  you  have  taken  the  worst  thing  of 
the  old  regime." 

All  the  French  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  pei.ce- 
fully  to  the  end  of  the  century  and  have  their  exposition, 
when  w^e  suddenly  brought  them  face  to  face  with  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  known  to  their  consciousness.  ^  It 
is  French  instinct  to  put  aside,  if  possible,  the  painful  side 
of  serious  things,  wuieh  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that 
sensibility,  which  is  their  greatest  charm. 

The  change  in  their  feeling  is  not  only  for  commercial 
reasons,  and  because  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  but  be- 
cause the  serious  element  of  the  French  people  at  large 
has  looked  the  war  squarely  in  the  face,  instructed  itself, 
and  learned  to  understand  us  better.  As  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  us  wiiat  the 
sentiment  may  be,  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  to  do  a  cer- 
tain justice  toward  the  nation  that  sent  us  Lafayette,  that 
lias  most  generously  thrown  open  all  the  advantages  of  its 
schools  to  the  student  officers  from  our  navy  free  of 
charge,  and  has  given  us  proof  of  friendship  in  numberless 


ways. 


Allen  Sergeant. 


August  6, 1898. 

NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN   SO   HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


VIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI   WINE,  the   FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse^ 
ments  from  more  than  8000  Amer= 
ican  physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre= 
pared  upon  careful  scientific  princi= 
pies.  It  contains  absolutely  no  in= 
jurious  properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas= 
ticity  to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de= 
scribed  as  a  promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi= 
cated  for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus= 
tion.  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 


MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  re|u= 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del= 
icate  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
&  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
interesting  matter. 

AVOW   SUBSTITUTIONS. 
T.ondon:  83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 
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SIR    EVELYN   WOOD  Says: 
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*'Regardlnif  the  Infantry  marching  in  the  recent  ma- 
nceuvreit,  it  was  the  best  seen  during:  my  command  at 
Aldershot.  Many  oflftcers  availed  themselves  of  the 
tonle  and  reeonstituent  properties  of  the  well-known 
Mttrlanl  Wine,  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most 
palatable  method  of  inducing:  resistance  to  fatigue." 
From  "  The  London  Sketch.''' 

MAX  O'RELL, 
The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


Your  Tin  Marianl  is  positively  marvellous;    one  glass 
put  me  on  my  feet;    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
Yours  gratefully,  ^*^   «»»x>t  i 

ALL   DRUGGISTS. 

Paris:  41  Boulevard  Haussmann 


MAX  O'RELL. 


PepSBltmmm 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.    Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsatt    and  use  it  in  place   of    salt   at 
your  meals.     If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach    does    not  supply  the    necessary 
amount  of     the     dissolving    or   digestive 
juices.    Pepsaii  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this   de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a  similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at   the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt 

PEPSAIT  GUR£S  AND  PREVENTS  iNDtOESTiON 


What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Femicntcd  in  the  bottle,    Excels  in  health/ 
giving  properties*    Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 
The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondspoft,  N.  Y# 
Tomorethoroughlyintroduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
,  „w  follows:    One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  ninequart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I  doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


lUHf^ATTAji 


Tiie(?li/b 

'^OCKTML§ 

Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
\  Vermouth,  And  York. 


ACocktailMustBe 
ColdToBeGood;To 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 


A  NEW  POCO. 
The  Folding  Oem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A  marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound, and 
only  an  inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  Itself  at  prop- 
er focusing  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a  spring. 

TAKES    A 
PIOTURC     A  X  m 

As  perfect  at 

edges  as  at 

centre. 

COMPLETE,    $7.00. 

ROCHESTER    CA/VIERA     CO. 

43  ELIZABETH  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WAR   BOOKS 


*^ALL  HANDS."  Pictures  of  Life 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  By  Rufus 
Fairchild  Zogbaum.  Large  4to, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Full  Gilt,  $5  00. 

HORSE,  FOOT,  AND    DRAGOONS. 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  at  Home  and 
A b ro ad .  By  Ru  f us  Fa i  rc  h  i  ld  Z(3G- 
baum.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.      Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE   UNDER   SIDE   OF  THINGS. 

A  novel  dealing  with  army  life  at 
Tampa,  Dry  Tortugas,  and  Fort 
Hamilton.  By  Lilian  Bell.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD=BOOK  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION.  By  Benson  J. 
LossiNG.  1 100  Illustrations.  2  Vol- 
umes. Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  $14.  00; 
Three  -  quarter  Leather,  $15  00; 
Half  Calf,  $18  GO. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD=BOOK  OF  THE 
WAR  OF  1812.  By  Benson  J.  Loss- 
ING.  With  882  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00 ;  Three-quarter 
Leather,  $8  50;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY,  for  Boys.  By 
Benson  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR 
OF  1812.  By  James  Barnes.  With 
21  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Carl- 
ton T.  Chapman,  printed  in  tint  or 
color,  and  12  Reproductions  of 
Medals.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $4  50. 

ARMIES  OF  TO-DAY.  By  General 
Wesley  Merritt,  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  Others.    Illustrated.    8vo,  Cloth, 

$3  50- 

FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  WORLD;  from  Mara 
thon  to  W^aterloo.  By  E.  S.  Creasy. 
1 2 mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.     (lYeii'  Edition.) 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES;  or,  Life 
in  Dakota  with  General  Custer.  By 
Elizabeth  B.  Custer.  W^ith  Por- 
traits of  General  Custer.  12  mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,$i  50. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MRS.  CUSTER: 

FOLLOWING  THE  GUIDON.    Illustrated 

i^ost  Svo.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

TENTING  ON  THE  PLAINS.  Illustrated. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  |i  50. 

NEW  YORK  AND   LONDON 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


RICH,    PURE     FLAVOR. 


WMMTE/? 


MLTIMOREtC"' 


Perfectly  Matured  and  Mellow. 


\A. 


WEAR 


A*^-AT  Furnishing  Storesj 

ON  RECEIpfoF259lN$TAMPS 
FROM  ^V 

M.LCURTISICQ. 

^     ^     TROY.N.Y.  ^ 


•W—  .T-^XX 


CHEW 


1 


Beeman'sj 

M... The  \ 

I 

Original        t 

Pepsin! 

Gum  i 

T 

Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  ^ 


KLONDIKE  necessities: 

A  SMITH  &  WESSON  Revolver 

may  be  of  ] 

more  value 
than  a  bag 
of  gold-dust* 
Take  «ne  with  you# 

Our  cata- 
logue of  heavy 
calibres  mailed  on  application. 

SMITH  &  WESSON,      \ 

IS  Stockbridge  St.,  Spriii^flelil.nns!). ' 


HARPER'S    PERIODICALS 


Magazine,$4  00 
Weekly,   .  4  00 


Bazar,    .     $4  00 
Literature,    4  00 


Round  Table,  $  I  00 


Summer  IRcsorts 
LONG BEXcH 

Long  Island 
I.ONG      BEACH      HOTEI. 
INN       ANI>      COTTAGES 

Finest  Beach  and  Bathing 

near  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed 

45  minutes  from  New  York  via  L.  I.  R.  R.  Express 
trains  and  unexcelled  Railroad  service.  Accommoda- 
tions for  Bicycles. 

LIBERAL  RATB8  FOR  S!*F.\JiO^  GUESTS 

Long-distance  telephone  No.  28.  A,  Long  Beach. 

A.  E.  Dick,  Proprietor. 
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A   PARTY    OF    RUFF-KIDEKS. 


Upholstery, 

Velour   Glace, 

Tapestry  Silk  Damask,, 
for  Curtains  and  Furniture  Covering. 

Real   Lace  Curtains. 

Arabian,  Marie  Antoinette,  Brussels  and 
Renaissance. 

Tamboured  Lace  and  Muslin 
for  Sash  Curtains. 

NEW   YORK. 


Joseph    Cillott's 

STEEL    PENS. 

GOLD   MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO   EXPOSITION   AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


WONDERFUL  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS 

Have  8  to  10  times  the  power  of 
the  best  of  the  old-style  field  and 
opera  glasses. 


iid  Navy,  War  Corre- 

veUaiufthe  Theatre. 

l"or    sale   by   lead- 

ughout    the     Lhiited 


Actual  Size, 
Prices  Range  from  $44.50  to  $72.50. 

O.P.GOERZ,S2UnionSq.(East),N.Y.City 

Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED    1873. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business,  includinjer  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Grain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds. 

Books  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  ILUN- 
DRED  AND  TWENTY  -  FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a  Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Pocket  size— invaluable  for  Army  i 

spondeiits,  Race  Meets,  Regattas, Tr.i 
Send  for   Descriptive   Catalogue. 

ing    jewelers     and     opticians     thri 

States.      Among  them  : 

New  rc^r^-Theodore    B.  Starr,    F.  G.  Schmidt,  Gall    & 
Lembke. 

Brooklyn — J.  B.  Hoecker,  312  Fulton  St. 

Chicago — C.  D.  Peacock.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  llyman.  Berg 
&  Co.,  N.  Watry,  H.  Borsch. 

Philadelphia- qwfLitw   &   Co..  Bonschur  &  Holmes,  Will- 
iams, Brown   &   E!arle. 

Washington— YxAwVWw   &  Co.,  .Moore   &   Leding,  D.  N. 
Walford. 

/?c;jr/()«— Pinkham  &  Smith. 

.S7.  Lotus— A.  S.  Aloe  Co.,  Frker  Bros. 

San  F7'ancisco — Hirsch  &    Kajser,    Henry  Kah 
Geo.  H.  Kahn. 


cl-  Co., 
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EARL&WILSON'S 
L-IKIEfM 

COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST   IN  THE  WORLD. 


CHiei^E:N[ 


NOVEL 

MEXICAN 

DELICACY 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique, delightful. 

Al  grocers,  or  impound  can 
mailed  for  16  c  in  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


TA.1VIA.L.E: 


lARMOUR  PACKING  CO^j 

I  DEPARTMENT  H  \ 


wsm 


£i 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS, 


lUNTERHS  WANTFD  ^^',1^^'^ 

mARBACH  Sl  CO.809  Filbert  StPhila.Pai 
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THE  official  tests  by  the  Agricul- 
tural   Department   of  the  United 
States  Government  show  the  Royal 
to  be  a  pure  baking  powder,  superior  to 
all  others  in  leavening  strength. 

It  therefore  makes  purer,  more  whole- 
some and  economical  food  than  any 
other  baking  powder  or  leavening  agent. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  is  more  con- 
venient for  use  than  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda  and  makes  finer-flavored  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


I' 
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I 
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A  delicious   drink  and  a  piquant  relish.  ^ 


♦•Concentrated  Beef" 


^  Represents  all  the  nutriment  and  flavor  of  prime  roast  beef  in  a  condensed  ♦ 

^  form.    It  builds  up  the  invalid.     Strengthens  the  convalescent.  J 

♦         Our  Chafing  Dish  Recipe  Book  sent  upon  request.    It  gives  fifty  ways  of  using  Vigoral.  ^ 

i                                     ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  ♦ 

I 
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By  CAROLINE    A.   CREEVEY 

Flowers  of  Field,  Hill,  aiid  Swamp.   Illustrated  by  Benjamin  Lander. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 
g    Recreations  in  Botany.   Illustrated.   Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

By  WILLIAM    HAMILTON    GIBSON 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
Eye  Spy.     Afield  with  Nature  among  Flowers  and  Animate  Things.    8vo, 
^  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

^    My  Studio  Neighbors.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 
g    Our    Edible   Toadstools   and    Mushrooms,  and    How  to    Distinguish 
^  Them.     With    Colored    Plates.     8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut    Edges    and    Gilt 

§  Top,  $7  50. 

§    Camp  Life  in  the  Woods,  and  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-Mak- 

^  ing.     Square  i6mo.  Cloth,  $1   00. 

Pastoral   Days  ;  or,  Memories  of  a  New  England  Year.     4to,  Cloth,  Gilt 

Edges,  $7   50. 

Highways  and  Byways  ;  or,  Saunterings  in  New  England.    4to,  Cloht, 
Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Happy  Hunting=Qrounds.     A  Tribute  to  the  Woods  and  Fields.     4to, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $7   50. 
I    Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine.      Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges, 

I  $3  50- 

^    Sharp  Eyes.     A  Rambler's  Calendar  of  Fifty-two  Weeks  among  Birds, 

S  Insects,  and  Plowers.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2   50. 

I    THE   OUANANICHE.     And  its  Canadian  Environment.     By  E.  T.  I). 
^  Chambers.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges 

1^  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  00. 

g  FIELD'FARINQS.     By  Martha  McCulloch  Williams.     i6mo.  Cloth, 

^  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  00. 

I  WASTE-LAND    WANDERINGS.     By   C.    C.   Abbott.     i2mo.  Cloth, 

§  Ornamental,  $1   50. 

g    CITY    BOYS    IN   THE    WOODS.     By  Henry  P.  Wells.     Illustrated.   | 
^  Square,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

I  By   ERNEST    INQERSOLL 

^  Country  Cousins.     Short  Studies  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
g  States.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

g  Friends  Worth   Knowing.     Glimpses   of   American    Natural    History.    ^ 
^  Profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1  00.  ^ 

g  Knocking  Round  the  Rockies.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  g 

I  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London  I 

pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent   stamp 
GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  New  York. 
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PRINCE    OTTO    EDUARD    LEOPOLD    VON    BISMARCK. 


BISMARCK    AND    HIS    PEOPLE. 


TO  know  Bismarck,  one  must  not  seek  him  at  Fried- 
riclisruli,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  show-place,  nor 
hiy  too  mucli  stress  on  a  knowledge  of  his  pii})lic 
doings,  heralded  by  the  press  of  all  the  world  off 
and  on,  nor  assume  that  a  study  of  his  Hamburg  news- 
paper organ  gives  a  clear  insight  into  his  character  at 
this  stage  of  his  cancer. 

It  is  true,  one  m;i y  catch  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the 
country-seat  near  Hamburg,  and  **  catch  him  tripping" 
at  those  minor  public  occasions  as  well  as  in  his  editorial 
work,  but  for  all  that  we  see  only  the  official  Bismarck — 
official,  though  without  office — not  the  Bismarck  who  in 


his  innermost  heart  confesses  to  the  liomo  sum  of  the  true 
philosopher. 

The  Bismarck  as  he  is,  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  Varzin, 
the  feudal  estate  in  far-off  Pomerania.  which  the  Prince 
bought  with  the  money  raised  by  grateful  citizens. 

Starting  from  Berlin,  it  takes  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours'  journeying  to  get  there,  and  this  probably  explains 
the  fact  why  "the  multitude  of  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  write  about  the  ex-Cliancellor  collect  their 
material  anywhere  but  at  Varzin  ;  it  also  accounts,  no 
doubt,  for  Bismarck's  sans  fagon  way  of  living  at  this 
lonely  tusculum. 


The  route  leads  through  a  bleak  and  almost  desolate 
country,  the  ancient  margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  into 
the  former  dukedom  of  Pomerania,  fully  as  cheerless  and 
destitute  as  the  other. 

After  eight  hours'  weary  ride,  interrupted  by  innumera- 
ble stoppages  at  stations  where  it  was  impossible  to  get 
anything  beyond  stale  beer  and  the  national  black  biead 
and  herring,  we  arrived,  towards  five  o'clock  p.m.,  at 
Schlawe,  a  little  town  some  few  miles  from  the  East  Sea. 
There  we  were  transferred  to  a  branch  line,  a  special  pas- 
senger-car containing  a  first-class  carriage  being  attached 
to  a  freight  train  for  our  benefit.    Our  miseries  were,  how- 
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ever,  not  yet  ended,  for  after  tbree-qiiarters  of  an  hour  of 
crawling  along,  the  train  halted  with  a  jerk  in  the  thick 
of  a  forest,  and  the  conductor  came  to  tell  us  tliai  we  had 
arrived  at  ZoUbrtlck,  and  were  to  again  change  cars  for 
Hammermuhle,  terminus  of  the  branch.  After  another 
hour  of  slow  torture,  that  place  was  reached.  There  was 
no  regular  post-chaise  to  Varziti,  hut,  luckily  for  us,  there 
was  a  special  mail  delivery  on  that  day,  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  guests,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  ride  to  the  village  in  a  springless  cart  loaded 
down  with  packages  and  letter-bags. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when,  in  view  of  the  first 
houses  of  Varzin.  and  as  our  cart  was  just  swinging 
around  the  corner  into  the  village  street,  the  driver  sharp- 
ly drew  in  the  reins  and  said.  '^  There  comes  his  Grace ;  I 
nearly  ran  into  him." 

True  enough,  there  were  the  historical  boar-hounds, 
racing  along,  barking  and  howHng,  and  close  behind  them 
an  open  barouche  of  heavy  make,  drawn  by  two  immense 
chestnuts.  On  the  right  sat  a  tall,  broad  figure,  envel- 
oped in  a  plaid  to  ward  off  the  drizzling  rain  that  had 
been  falling  for  an  hour  or  so.  Now  he  raises  his  slouch- 
hat  before  the  strangers  in  the  mail-wagon,  and  in  the 
twilight  we  recognize  Bismarck. 

Our  driver  did  not  attempt  to  follow  in  the  Prince's 
wake  until  the  rattle  and  clank  of  wheels  and  hoofs  and 
the  hounds'  barking  had  thoroughly  died  out.  Only  then 
we  entered  upon  the  lanternless  road,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  the  inn  was  situated.  Such  an  inn !  Like  a  me- 
diaeval stronghold,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  greenish 
wjiter.  A  woman,  milk-pail  in  hand,  introduced  herself 
as  the  landlady. 

After  a  supper  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  the  cheese  was 
impossible,  and  a  night  on  feather  beds,  the  feathers  of 
which  liad  not  been  "cured,"  we  aw^oke  betimes,  and 


man,  and  between  a  succession  of  stables,  which  for  all 
the  world  look  like  ^  number  of  the  village  cottages 
joined  together.  The  yards  and  sheds  appeared  to  be 
deserted,  and  not  until  we  reached  the  newly  built  annex 
did  we  encounter  a  living  soul.  And  this  belonged  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Chrysander,  the  Prince's  reader, 
medical  adjunct,  and  quasi-secretary. 

The  doctor  is  a  tall  slim  man  with  a  strange,  raggy  beard 
all  around  his  face.  The  report  of  our  visit  and  intentions 
evidently  had  preceded  us,  for  he  at  once  volunteered  the 
information  that  "Prince  Bisimarck  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  strangers  at  Varzin."  For  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence we  w^ere  duly  thankful,  but  having  confidently 
expected  the  rebuff  so  promptly  put  forth,  proceeded  on 
our  errand  without  further  parley. 

The  annex  already  mentioned  is  a  severely  plain  tw^o- 
story-and-basement  hrick  structure  with  plaster  facings, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  yellow- washed.  On 
the  entrance  floor  is  the  secretary's  office,  containing  a  few^ 
pieces  of  rough  furniture,  besides  tw^o  large  tables,  usual- 
ly loaded  wdth  new^spapers,  which  Dr.  Chrysander  has  to 
read  and  mark  for  the  benefit  of  his  master.  This  room 
connects  by  a  corridor  with  Prince  Bismarck's  own  bed- 
chamber in  the  adjoining  manor-house,  where  his  Grace 
receives  the  doctor's  press  reports  and  his  mail  immedi- 
ately on  awakening,  and  while  taking  his  tea  in  bed. 
The  Princess  also  hiis  her  room  on  the  ground -floor, 
the  w^hole  of  w^hich  is  devoted  to  the  old  people's  use. 
The  fact  is  Frau  von  Bismarck,  who  in  her  husband's 
affectionate  letters  figures  as  such  a  robust  and  lively 
woman,  is  now^adays  so  crippled  by  old  age  as  to  be 
incapable  of  ascending  stairs.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
manor-house  has  been  given  over  entirely  to  the  Prince's 
children,  grandchildren,  and  occasional  guests. 

We  walked  past  the  Prince's  private  stables  and  car- 
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after  a  hard  struggle  for  a  tub  of  water,  indulged  in  a 
Ijastv  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  which  we  found  in  the 
lower  room.  We  had  about  finished,  when  our  hostess 
and  a  man  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  broke  in  upon  us, 
and  seeing  us  feasting,  cried  out :  "They  have  eaten  the 
rolls  of  our  gnddiger  Herr!  What  shall  we  do?  What 
shall  we  do?     Ah,  and  they  have  drunk  his  cream !" 

We  were  informed  that  Prince  Bismarck  w^as  the  only 
person  in  Varzin  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  white  bread, 
especially  made  for  him  by  the  woman's  husband,  the 
baker.  These  people  w^ere  also  bound  by  their  contract  of 
tenancy  to  save  their  cream  for  his  Grace.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  offer  a  monetary  equivalent  for  the  damage 
done.     Then  w-e  started  upon  a  tour  of  the  village. 

Varzin,  like  most  Pomeranian  hamlets,  consists  of  one 
street  only,  with  the  manor-house  marking  the  upper 
terminus,  and  the  premises  of  the  head  keeper  (in  this  case 
the  Oberfdrster—md.^tm  of  the  forest)  at  the  other  end. 
The  houses  of  the  tenants  are  in  every  respect  low,  slov- 
enly, and  neglected,  and,  like  our  hotel,  surrounded  by  a 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  collected  from  the  refuse  of  the 
stables,  the  kitchens,  and  occasional  rain  showers.  A 
single  plank  serves  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  road 
and  wliat  is  generally  used  for  sidew^alks— here  a  slop|)y 
mire,  in  which  numerous  ducks  and  geese  take  their  plea- 
sure. These  fowls  are  everywhere  in  the  village.  Here 
we  find  them  waddling  Indian  file,  or  grouped  in  verita- 
ble battalions,  a  hundred  heads  strong,  in  the  middle  of 
the  roadway;  there  they  compel  little  children  to  seek  shel- 
ter with  their  mother,  or  march  unceremoniously  through 
the  passages  of  houses,  peeping  into  the  very  rooms  for 
prey.  Some  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  manor-house 
there  is  a  small  lake  literally  covered  with  these  birds. 

The  houses  of  the  post  and  school  masters  are  note- 
worthy exceptions  to  the  prevailing  carelessness,  and  the 
former  makes  quite  a  pretty  picture  of  rural  simplicity. 

Being  advised  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  never  visible 
before  eleven  o'clock,  avc  took  our  time  in  looking  about. 

From  the  village  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  manor- 
house  or  castle. whose  yards  and  outbuildings  reach  down 
to  the  street,  flanked  at  that  point  by  poplars  on  both 
sides.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  aristocratic  notions  of 
the  founders  of  the  estate  that  the  residential  buildings 
turn  their  back  noon  the  village.  The  approach,  cov- 
ering nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground,  leads  over  a  slight 
incline  fortified  wath  cobblestones,  very  trying  to  a  city 


riage-sheds,  forming  a  sort  of  inner  court  with  the  rear 
of  t'he  manor  and  annex,  and  entered  the  park  expanding 
in  front.  There  a  really  pretty  picture  met  our  eyes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  front  is  covered- by  a  creeper,  and 
mighty  trees  rise  on  all  sides.  The  flower-beds  facing 
the  house  are  laid  out  tastefully  without  being  artificial 
in  design.  There  are  no  rare  plants,  no  elaborate  china 
vases,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  hot-house  or  the  land- 
scape-gardener's art.  Everything  is  natural,  simple,  home- 
like, a  lovely  spot  that  any  good  housewife  might  keep 
in  perfect  order.  The  park  covers  many  acres,  finally  to 
merge  with  the  forests  and  fields  belonging  to  the  estate. 
Bismarck,  standing  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  might  turn 
his  face  to  the  north  or  south,  to  east  or  west,  and  ex- 
claim, with  Monte  Cristo,  "The  world  is  mine  as  far  as 
the  eye  travels." 

With  exploring  the  nooks  and  corners,  the  shady  ave- 
nues, and  fenced  meadows  where  the  colts  are  kept,  the 
time  had  passed  speedily,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
when  an  attendant  from  the  castle  annotmced  that  the 
Prince  w^as  about  to  take  his  usual  morning  stroll,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  us  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
spring.  This  spring  is  situated  in  a  hollow  near  the 
house,  and  is  credited  wilh  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  matter.  His  Grace  takes  a  glass  of  the  w^ater 
whenever  he  goes  for  exercise.  Just  now^  a  man-servant 
was  coming  from  the  spot  with  a  tumbler  in  his  hand. 

He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  into  the  side  entrance  of 
the  hotise  when  the  boar-hounds  came  bounding  along 
the  avenue,  followed  by  their  master  and  Count  Herbert. 
A  young  lady — the  daughter  of  Baron  von  Merckh  of 
Hamburg,  as  I  afterwards  learned— was  trying  to  catch 
up  with  them. 

The  two  tall  men  formed  a  splendid  object  for  the  in- 
stantaneous camera  we  were  carrying. 

"Ah!"  cried  Bismarck,  wiien  within  hearing  distance, 
"  that  is  what  I  call  a  photographic  aUeinat !  Never  mind; 
I  have  endured  w^orse  cases  of  assault." 

The  boar-hounds  meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  reversing 
our  private  opinion  about  their  alleged  ferocious  selves. 
They  are  splendid  beasts  with  silklike  bluish-gray  coats, 
and 'as  docile  and  amiable  as  kittens.  They  thrust  their 
snouts  into  our  hands,  and  otherwise  tried  to  belie  the  bad 
name  given  them  by  politicians  and  reporters  to  whom 
their  master  had  denied  himself.  The  Prince  said  he  had 
been  advised  we  were  neither  political  scandal-mongers 


nor  persistent  interviewers.  "  You  come  from  London,"  he 
added;  "  well,wiiatis  the  latest  from  across  the  Channel?" 
We  gave  some  instances  of  public  life,  and  doings, 
in  wiiicli  his  Grace  seemed  much  interested,  and  then 
branched  off  into  literature,  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  the  forth-coming  English  edition  of  some  well- 
heralded  memoirs. 

"  Yes,  yes."  said  the  Prince,"  the  memoirs  of  the  great 
offer  the  most  interesting  study  for  those  coming  after  us." 
"And  your  Grace  is  credited  with  being  engaged  on 
the  most  memorable  of  them  all." 

"They  credit  me  with  a  good  many  things — my  friends 
and  my  enemies  alike,"  answered  Bismarck,  with  a  know- 
ing smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "but  I  assure  you 
I  have  nothing  ready." 

"  But  you  are  preparing  memoirs,  are  you  not?"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  an  interview^er."  said  the 
Prince,  somewhat  seriously,  and  at  once  turned  the  con- 
versation into  other  channels  by  inviting  us  to  take  a  good 
look  around  his  farm. 

"  This  is  a  healthy  country,"  he  continued,  pointing  his 
stick  in  the  direction  of  the  broad  expanse  of  w^oods  and 
meadow^s  before  us.  "I  always  feel  quiie  young  when 
stopping  at  Varzin,  and  w^ould  indeed  be  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  my  lot  if  my  wife  were  in  better  health." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  of  almost  wo- 
manly tenderness.  The  great  man  evidently  felt  deeply 
concerned  about  h'mFrau,  as  he  called  the  Princess. 

We  w^ere  told  by  him  that  her  Grace  was  losing  strength 
all  the  time,  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  she 
had  been  unable  to  attend  to  her  household  duties,in  which 
she  was  so  much  interested. 

"She  is  deprived  of  the  best  tonic  Varzin  offers,  poor 
w^oman  " — these  were  the  fond  husband's  own  words — 
' '  exercise  in  the  fresh  and  bracing  air.  That's  w^hat  keeps 
me  so  w^ell.     I  am  almost  constantly  out-doors — " 

"Rain  or  shine,"  I  interrupted,  "as  we  observed  last 
night,  first  thing  after  our  ariival." 

"Was  that  you?"  gasped  the  Prince,  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  and  in  the  open 
mail-cart  too!  Surely  you  are  not  stopping  at  our  local 
hotel?" 

We  settled  his  mind  on  those  points,  and,  in  his  turn,  he 
congratulated  us  on  our  "  passion  for  self-abnegation  and 
self-sacrifice." 

Walking  along  towards  the  fields,  Bismarck  indulged 
in  the  little  pastime  peculiar  to  his  late  master.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I.,  asking  about  our  homes,  parents,  and  studies. 
Of  America  he  spoke  with  much  warmth,  dwelling  on 
her  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  and  the  successes 
of  her  government. 

After  a  wiiile  he  bade  us  adieu,  shook  hands  heartily, 
and  repeated  his  invitation  to  make  ourselves  at  home. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  we  followed  his  advice.  In 
doing  so  w^e  had  the  good  fortune  of  again  meeting  the 
great  man,  when  a  party  of  ladies  and  children  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  seats  waited  on  him  in  the  afternoon. 
He  appeared  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  in  the  morning, 
and  even  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  gallantry  as  he  took 
the  flow^ers  offered  by  the  fair  donors.  (See  illustration.) 
Bismarck's  daily  life  at  Varzin  is  of  the  simplest ;  there 
is  no  ceremony  of  any  kind  ;  he  is  hardly  regarded  as  a 
Prince  or  a  great  man  at  all.  The  estate  he  occupies  has 
been  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  hands  of  the  lesser  no- 
bility, that  is,  persons  endowed  with  the  almost  vulgar 
privilege  of  affixing  a  "  von  "  in  front  of  their  family 
name.  The  old  serfs  called  their  masters  and  mistresses 
Onadiger  Ilerr  and  Gnddige  Frau  respectively,  and  this 
custom  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  landlord's  name  and  title  are 
recorded  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotlia,  Part  11. 

From  all  I  hear  and  see,  Bismarck  is  not  an  exacting 
master.  He  walks,  drives,  and  rides  among  his  quasi 
subjects  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  city  man,  accepting 
their  reverence  where  it  is  freely  offered  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  his  station,  but  never  insisting  cm  any  prescribed 
formality  to  another's  discomfort.  There  was  a  time 
when,  upon  his  arrival  in  his  domain,  the  cottages  appear- 
ed in  all  the  glory  of  fresh  wiiitewash  and  greens,  when 
flags  were  hoisted  and  the  tenants  donned  their  best;  but 
learning  by  personal  application  that  he,  the  master  him- 
self, paid  for  this  joyous  display,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that  such  demonstra- 
tions should  be  discontinued.  Although  very  fond  of 
farming,  and  the  general  business  and  prerogatives  of  the 
feudal  land  owmer,  he  never  interferes  directly  in  admin- 
istrative matters,  and  thoroughly  abhors  to  treat  with  his 
tenants  upon  monetary  affairs.  If  any  of  them  has  a 
grievance,  or  desires  a  release  or  loan,  he  must  address 
liimself  to  the  Oberforster. 

The  tenants  may  be  thorough  Germans,  as  they  claim, 
but  in  their  appearance  and  manners  cannot  deny  their 
Sclavonian  origin,  their  descent  from  the  old  Kassvbe?i, 
that  Wendish  trihe  notorious  in  western  Prussia  for  slug- 
gishness, boorishness,  and  general  dislike  to  water.  Their 
wages  are  meagre,  as  the  soil  they  till  is  poor,  !)ut  they 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  plenty  of  potatoes,  black 
bread,  and  herrings  to  eat,  and  even  a  little  money  for 
schnapps.  The  men  earn  fiom  40  to  45  pfennings  per 
day  (4  pfennings  equal  1  cent),  the  women  30  pfennings, 
aside  from  free  land,  dwelling,  and  wood.  Any  extra 
hand  in  a  household  (aside  from  man  and  wife)  receives 
75  pfennings  daily  w^age.  This  is  the  average  pay  for 
rural  labor  in  Pomerania.  The  Prince  pays  neither  more 
nor  less  than  any  other  landlord;  if  he  did  go  above  the 
average,  he  w-ould  only  foster  drunkenness  among  his 
people. 

We  heard  the  Prince's  ow^n  statement  regarding  his 
health,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  his  looks  and  man- 
ner bore  out  his  words. 

Having  lost  his  embonpoint  under  the  skilful  treatment 
of  Professor  Schwenniger,  he  appeared  even  tallei*  than 
in  the  days  of  his  glory;  being  unhampered  by  arduous 
duties  and  the  thousand  and  one  vexations  of  oflBce,  his 
temperament  had  softened  and  his  natural  cordiality  had 
returned. 

Did  he  look  like  a  disappointed  man? 
Far  from  it.  To  the  unprejudiced  he  appeared  as  one 
taking  his  comfort — and  taking  it  in  the  most  decided  and 
deliberate  fashion  at  that.  And  wiio  knows  but  that  the 
evident  discomfort  of  his  chief  enemy  does  not  materially 
contribute  to  his  enjoyment  of  perfect  ease? 

Henky  W.  Fischek. 

Varzin,  October  10,  1893. 
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PRINCE    BISMARCK. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  there  was  born  to  a  quiet 
Prussiati  squire  of  Sclionliausen,  in  the  province  of 
Brandeiiburir,  a  son,  who  was  destined  to  make  the  name 
of  Bismarck  more  famous  than  that  of  any  statesman  or 
ruler  of  his  time.  It  was  the  year  of  Waterloo.  Prussia. 
was  a  subordinate  member  of  the  German  Bund,  of  which 
Austria,  under  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was  the  acknow- 
ledged chief.  Exhausted  by  the  efforts  it  had  made  in 
the  ISTapoleonic  wars,  the  ruling  House  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  conformed  its  foreign  policy  to  that  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  which  was  the  maintenance  of  a  mild  but 
steady  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  Bund,  believed  then  to 
be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "balance  of  pow- 
er "  in  Europe.  Little  did  the  proprietor  of  Sclionliausen 
dream  that  his  second  son  was  one  day  to  convert  the 
loosely  joined,  inert  body  of  petty  German  states  into  a 
vast'  German  Empire,  instinct  with  the  vital  force  of  na- 
tionality, deeply  influencing,  and  often  dominating  the 
destinies  of  the  continent,  and  strongly  affecting  those  of 
the  whole  w^orld. 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  life  of  Bismarck  for  the  first 
thirty  years  gave  sign  of  his  splendid  future.  He  passed 
through  the  common  routine  of  the  education  of  his  time 
and  class,  but  made  slight  use  of  the  opportunities  it  offer- 
ed. It  is  even  disputed  whether  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire  ever  passed  the  state  examination, 
which  is  in  his  country  a  condition  precedent  to  public 
employment.  In  college  he  was  famous  only  for  his  wild 
life,  his  numerous  duels,  his  skill  in  swimming  and  in 
horsemanship,  and  enjoyed  as  well  as  earned  the  title  of 
flottev  Bursc1ie,'A  "jolly  student."  Leaving  the  univer- 
sity, he  adopted  rather  than  practised  the  profession  of 
law,  travelled  frequently,  took  his  turn  in  the  landwehr, 
and  gained  a  lieutenant's  coiumission,  but  finally,  at  the 
aee  of  tw^enty-four,  with  his  elder  brother,  Bernhard,  took 
charge  of  the  family  estates  in  Pomerania,  with  a  resi- 
dence at  Kniephof.  *  Here  he  succeeded  in  management, 
but  led  the  social  life  of  a  wild  country  squire— a  mighty 
hunter,  a  deep  drinker,  ready  at  feast  or  fight,  known  to 
the  neighboring  garrison  as  "the  mad  Bismarck"  {der 
tolle  Bismarck).  A  dozen  years  passed  in  this  fashion,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  won  the  love  and  the  hand  of  the 
Fraulein  Johanna  von  Putkammer,  in  despite  of  much 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  her  parents. 

Urged  by  his  brother,  wdio  was  alone  in  thinking  that 
Bismarck  was  "by  inclination  and  niitural  disposition 
made  for  the  public  service,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he 
must  engage  in  it,"  he  secured  an  election  to  the  Diet  of 
Saxony,  and  as  deputy  went,  in  1847,  to  the  first  United 
Diet  of  Prussia.  He  immediritely  took  a  prominent  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  ultra-conservative  party.  He  at- 
tacked the  Radicals  and  even  the  Liberals  with  tremen- 
dous energy,  and  quickly  made  himself  noted  for  the  vigor 
and  freedom  with  which  he  announced  his  extreme  view^s, 
and  the  trenchant  and  bitter  sarcasm  which  he  rained  on 
his  opponents.  He  held  that  nothing  should  be  demanded 
of  the  King,  and  everything  left  to  his  Majesty's  good 
ness  ;  and  to  the  claims  of  a  democratic  orator  of  Berlin, 
he  savagely  declared  that  "all  the  great  cities  ought  to  be 
destroyed  and  razed  to  the  ground  as  the  eternal  homes  of 
revolution  and  constitutionalism."  Of  constitutionalism, 
which  he  held  in  great  contempt,  he  said  that  it  was  only 
la  democratie  endimancliee  (democracy  in  Sunday  clothes). 
He  had  little  respect  and  less  taste  for  parliamentary  life 
or  methods.  It  was  not  by  debate,  he  thundered,  in  one 
of  those  bursts  of  eloquence  which  occurred  in  his  usually 
awkward  oratory,  that  the  decision  could  come  between 
authority  and  revolution;  "  that  decisicm  will  only  come 
from  God,  from  the  God  of  battles,  when  he  lets  fall  from 
his  hand  the  iron  dice  of  destiny." 

His  course  w^on  him  some  attention  from  the  king,  Fred 
erick  William  IV.  In  December,  1848,  he  was  elected 
from  Brandenburg  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  German 
Diet  under  the  new  constitution,  and  showed  himself  still 
not  only  an  extreme  conservative,  but  an  ardent  partisan 
of  the  supremacy  of  Austria.  At  this  time  he  took  a  pass- 
ing part  in  journalism,  and  wrote  for  the  Kreuz  /(dtang, 
whose  motto  may,  more  justly  than  would  at  first  appear, 
be  regarded  as  the  one  he  foUow^ed  through  life:  '' Mli 
Gottfur  Konig  und  VaterkuuV  ("With  God  for  King 
and  Fatherland").  He  sustained  the  ministry  even  in  its 
liumiliating  concessions  to  iVustria  at  Olmlitz,  and  was,  in 
May,  1851,  sent  as  first  secretary  of  tlie  Embassy  to  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  where,  a  few  months  later,  he  was 
made  ambassador.  He  thus  entered  on  a  diplomatic  ca- 
reer which  was  of  immense  service  to  him,  though  every 
instinct  of  his  imperious  and  fiery  mind  revolted  against 
it.  Two  things  in  his  experience  at  Frankfort,  which 
lasted  eight  years,  are  of  special  note.  One  was  the  inti- 
mate and  lasting  friendship  which  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  Count  Gortschakoff,  the  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Russian  Emjiire;  the  other  was  the  prompt  perception  at 
which  he  arrived  of  the  unfitness  of  Austria  to.be  the 
leader  of  Germany,  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  within 
the  duty  and  the  power  of  Prussia  to  take  that  post.  As 
ambassadoi-,  with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  undermining  the  Austrian  influ- 
enceTand  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  Prus- 
sia an  idea  of  her  possible  future. 

But  his  part  w^as  still  relatively  modest,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  record  of  this  period  of  his  life,  for  which  his 
letters  to  his  beloved  sister,  the  Countess  von  Arnim,  ten 
years  his  junior,  furnish  ample  material,  lies  in  the  racy 
and  piquant  pictures  of  the  diplomatic  world  and  the  actois 
in  it.  In  1858  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  w^ay, 
and  his  brother,  afterward  the  Emperor  William  L,  was 
declared  Prince-Regent. 

In  the  change  of  Ministry  which  followed,  Bismarck 
foresaw  his  possible  dismissal,  and  regarded  it  with  his 
usual  rude  philosophy.  He  "  w^ould"  retire  under  the 
guns  of  Schonhausen"  and  watch.  "The  prospect  of  a 
fresh  and  honest  struggle,"  he  wrote,  "without  any  official 
shackles  in  political  bathing-drawers  (if  I  may  say  so)  has 
nearly  as  much  charm  for  me  as  a  continued  regime  of 
truffles,  despatches,  and  grand  crosses.  .  .  .With  my  simple 
wants  I  am  independent ;  and  if  God  keeps  my  wife  and 
children  in  good  health,  I  ^'dj  wgue  la  galere !  whatever 
the  waters  may  be." 

The  "waters"  on  which  Bismarck's  ship  was  to  set  sail 
were  to  be  changed  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  retired, 
or  allowed  to  retire.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  April  1,  1859.  He  remained 
at  the  Russian  Court  three  years.     During  that  time  he 


cemented  yet  more  closely  the  friendship  with  Gortscha- 
koff— one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  state- 
craft—and made  many  valuable  connections  with  Russian 
leaders  of  politics  and  society.  He  labored  earnestly  to 
prevent  Prussia  from  siding  with  Austria  in  the  Italian 
war  of  1859,  and  was  incessant  in  his  representations  to 
his  government  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Prussia  to  the  German  Confederation.  In  one  of 
his  letters  at  this  time  occurred  the  forerunner  of  the  fa- 
mous phrase  "  blood  and  iron."  "I  perceive,"  he  wrote, 
"  something  defective  in  our  position  in  the  Bund,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  w^e  shall  be  obliged  to  repair /<?/'?•<>  et  igni 
unless  we  submit  it  in  time  and  at  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  serious  treatment."  His  efforts,  however,  were 
practically  in  vain.  Prussia  failed  to  arm  in  the  cause 
of  Austria  only  because  that  power,  with  fatal  insolence, 
demanded  that  the  troops  so  offered  should  be  under  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  generals  ;  and  King  William 
listened  with  interest  and  admiration,  but  without  acting 
upon  them,  to  the  vigorous  ideas  of  his  ambassador.  Bis- 
marck fell  sick  and  w^as  deeply  discouraged.  "  I  seem," 
he  wrote  in  January,  1862,  "like  a  sick  circus-rider,"  but 
he  w^ould  "go  on  doing  his  duty  in  a  homespun  way." 
He  would  like  to  go  to  Paris;  the  "  climate  would  suit  the 
children  better";  but  "sickness  comes  every  where,  and 
misfortunes  too.  With  God's  help  one  withstands  them, 
or  bows  in  submission  to  His  will!  locality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it."  He  had  been  spoken  of  as  Minister;  he 
was  "  downright  afraid  of  the  post  as  of  a  cold  bath." 

Again  Bismarck's  theatre  of  action  was  to  be  changed, 
but  his  rather  sombre  view  of  his  future  was  not  to  be 
justified.  William  I.,  now  become  King  (January  1,  1861), 
had  so  far  yielded  to  the  views  of  Bismarck — with  which, 
indeed,  in  this  regard,  he  warmly  united — as  to  place  Gen- 
eral von  Roon  in  the  War  Office,  with  orders  to  bring  the 
army  to  the  highest  perfection  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Bis- 
marck was  brought  from  Russia  and  sent  to  Paris  pre- 
liminary to  his  appointment  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
In  this  l)rief  interval  he  saw  Napoleon  III.  at  Biarritz, 
made  a  rapid  journey  to  the  south,  from  whence  he  wrote 
fascinating  letters  to  his  wife  and  sister,  visited  London, 
where  he  made  the  most  lively  impression,  and  returned 
to  take  his  place  as  President  of  the  Ministry  September 
23,  1863.  His  aim.s  were  very  clear  in  his  own  mind,  but 
the  task  of  their  accomplishment  was  herculean.  He 
proposed  to  himself  nothing  less  than  a  united  Germany 
under  Prussia,  from  which  Austria  was  to  be  expelled, 
possibly  by  peaceful  means,  probably  and  even  preferably 
by  force.  The  first  step  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
army.  The  Chamber  obstinately  refused  it.  It  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  work  went  on  without  its  sanction.  The 
Minister  was  intensely  unpopular,  and  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced for  usurpation.  He  foresaw  possible  revolution 
as  a  consequence  of  his  action,  but  he  did  not  shrink. 
He  only  hastened  the  events  which  were  to  make  revo- 
lution impossible.  He  strengthened  himself  on  the  side 
of  Russia  by  a  ciuel  offer  of  aid  in  crushing  Poland,  and 
in  return  obtained  Russian  neutrality  in  his  plan  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark.  In  this  he  enlisted  Austria, 
and  the  two  powers  seized  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  under  the  sanction  of  the  German  Diet,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  securing  satisfaction  for  the  German 
elements  in  the  population.  But  Austria  had  no  sooner 
assumed  her  share  of  the  joint  occupation  and  adminis 
t ration  than  Bismarck  proceeded  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
her,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  not  only  with  her 
natural  enemy,  Italy,  but  with  Napoleon  III.,  her  natural 
ally.  Space  does  not  allow^  the  tracing  of  the  complex 
and  crafty  negotiations  by  which  the  French  Emperor  was 
induced  to  withhold  his  hand.  Bismarck's  course  was 
astute  and  unscrupulous.  In  June.  1866,  the  Emperor's 
intimates  at  Paris  were  discussing  what  should  be  claimed 
of  one  and  the  other  party  to  the  impending  war  to  ag- 
giandize  France.  On  the  2d  of  July  Bismarck  wTote  to 
his  wife  from  the  bloody  field  of  Gitschin;  "The  ground 
is  still  heaped  up  with  corpses,  horses,  and  arms.  Our 
victories  are  much  greater  than  we  thought. . .  .Send  me 
some  French  romances  to  read,  but  not  more  than  one  at 
a  time." 

The  "French  romance  "  which  he  had  read  completely, 
and  to  which  he  had  furnished  the  prodigious  denouement, 
was  the  one  in  which  Napoleon  111,  had  dreamed  of  a 
Europe  in  which  his  word  should  be  decisive,  and  in 
which  Bismarck  had  been  pictured  as  a  "  wild  diplomat," 
who  could  be  made  useful  to  France.  The  "Seven  Days' 
War  "  closed  before  the  fortress  of  Koniggi  atz  ;  Austria 
was  expelled  from  the  Bund;  Hanover,  Hesse -Cassel, 
Nassau,  Hesse-Homburg,  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Hol 
stein,  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  the  principality  of 
IlohenzoUern  were  joined  to  Prussia,  while  the  remain- 
ing states  of  Germany  were  embraced  in  the  "North  Ger- 
man Confederation,"  of  the  armies  of  which  Prussia  was 
to  have  the  command.  The  instrument  was  finally  rati- 
fied on  the  16th  of  April,  1867. 

The  next  three  yeais  were  devoted  by  Bismarck,  who 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  to  consolidating 
its  powers  at  home  and  adjusting  its  relations  abroad. 
France,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Emperor,  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  chagrined,  and  sullen.  Bismarck  foresaw 
that  the  necessities  of  the  Emperor  would  impel  him  to 
seek  a  foreign  war,  aTid  strove,  on  the  one  hand,  to  win 
him  to  some'sort  of  understanding  which  should  turn  his 
armies  away  from  Germany,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prepare 
for  the  wM)rst  if  war  must  come.  His  efforts  in  the  first 
diiection  failed;  in  the  second  they  were  supremely  suc- 
cessful. The  splendid  triumph  of  his  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Confederation  had  given  him  scmiething  like 
autocratic  power,  and  every  particle  of  it  was  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  army,  under  the  sagacious  lead  of  von  Roon 
and  von  Moltke. 

In  1870,  Napoleon,  sore  pressed  by  the  "  party  of  action," 
and  desperate  at  his  failure  to  win  to  his  support  the 
Liberals,  whom  he  had  sought  to  conciliate  by  the  consti- 
tutional changes  made  through  the  Ollivier  ministry, 
seized  upon  the  incident  of  the  nominaticm  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  of  Prince  Leopold  of  IlohenzoUern  to  make  de- 
mands on  Germany,  which  were  repelled,  and  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  w\ar.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
Bismarck  entrapped  the  Emperor  into  this  quarrel.  ^  The 
public  records  do  not  sustain  the  statement.  If  he  did  so, 
he  had  the  consummate  art  to  make  every  authentic  docu- 
ment support  the  opposite  view.  The  weight  of  testimony 
is  that  Napoleon  rushed  blindly  upon  his  fate,  deceived 
by  his  advisers,  more  deeply  deceived  by  himself. 
Bismarck  accompanied  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  for 


many  months  the  government  of  Germany  was  guided 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  King.  The  result  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Bismarck's  "instrument," 
as  he  had  called  the  army,  worked  to  the  amazement  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  In  January,  1871,  Napoleon  was 
a  prisoner  in  Wilhelmshohe;  the  best  army  of  France  was 
locked  in  Metz;  Paris  was  prostrate  under  the  German 
guns;  and  King  AVilliam  (January  18th),  in  the  stately 
palace  of  Versailles,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  next  month  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
of  that  treaty  which  gave  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  new 
empire  and  poured  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  German  treasury.  Bismarck  was  made  a  Prince,  and, 
naturally.  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  while  he  re- 
tained his  position  as  first  Minister  of  Prussia. 

The  years  that  followed  the  great  war,  by  the  fiery  trials 
of  which  the  various  and  varying  elements  of  German 
nationality  were  roughly  but  incompletely  fused,  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  those  of  Bismarck's  previous 
career,  but  they  did  not  strengthen,  they  hardly  sustained, 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  Two  great  problems  pre- 
sented themselves  urgently — the  consolidation  of  the  im- 
perial political  system,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  empire  in  Europe.  With  the  second 
the  Prince  was  able  to  deal,  for  there  was  no  one  in  public 
life  in  any  country  who  was  nearly  equal  to  him  in  force, 
in  foresight,  or  in  the  skilful  handling  of  individual  men. 
Slowly  and  gradually,  but  with  increasing  success,  he  es- 
tablished the  position  of  Germany  as  practically  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  He  limited  her  function  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  but  he  assumed  that  that  function  involved 
her  possession  of  the  best  and  strongest  army  that  her 
resources  ccmld  supply  and  the  most  e'ffective  alliances 
that  she  could  form.  The  first  "triple  alliance,"  as  it  w^as 
commonly  called,  was  the  fruit  of  that  masterly  policy 
by  which  Russia  had  been  prevented  from  interfering  in 
tlie  struggle  with  France,  and  it  was  not  until  the  influ- 
ence of  Bismarck  had  begun  to  wane  that  any  serious 
approaches  were  made  between  the  republic  and  Russia. 
This  alliance  was  followed  by  the  replacement  of  Russia 
by  Italy,  wdiich  w^as  the  only  alternative  after  Russia  be- 
came "impossible."  It  was  a  much  weaker  combination, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  Bismarck  would  have  preferred 
to  keep  Russia  as  an  ally,  and  take  Italy  as  an  enemy 
and  an  ally  of  France,  had  he  been  allowed  his  choice. 
Whether  the  long-latent  prejudice  against  Russia  and  the 
hostility  bred  by  the  contact  of  the  two  peoples  along 
their  border  were  too  strong  for  him  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  the  change  came,  and  Bismarck  has  never  ceased  to 
express  his  regret  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  liis  efforts  to  consolidate  the  political 
system  of  Germany,  Bismarck  came  in  conflict  with  the 
Papacy  through  the  reactionary  and  separatist  sentiment 
of  the  German  Catholics  fostered  and  guided  by  the 
priesthood.  This  led  to  the  famous  Kulturkampf—wn  at- 
tempt bylaw  to  diminish  the  powder  of  the  priesthood  by 
restricting  the  privileges  of  the  Pope,  and  extending  those 
of  the  imperial  government  in  the  organization  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  It  was  a  long 
and  heated  struggle,  lasting  from  1872  to  1886,  but  in  the 
end,  by  the  concessions  of  the  latter  year,  Bismarck  was 
substantially  defeated.  The  almost  passive  but  unyield- 
ing resistance  of  the  Church  was,  in  the  long  run,  invinci- 
ble to  the  aggressive  and  arbitrary  methods  he  employed. 
Nor  did  the  great  Chancellor  succeed  in  forming  any 
permanent  party  in  the  imperial  legislature  on  which  he 
could  rely.  He  gained  his  points, when  he  did  gain  them, 
by  a  series  of  shifting  combinaticms  ■  one  section  after 
another  acting  now  in  his  support,  and  now  against  him. 
The  one  thing  that  he  accomplished  was  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  though  he 
failed  to  maintain  that  complete  executive  control  of  the 
treasury  as  to  this  object,  wdiich  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  policy,  and  several  times  he  brought  Europe 
to  the  very  verge  of  war  to  force  his  army  measures 
through.  Meanwhile  his  strength  in  the  Reichstag  was 
in  great  part  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  protective  tar- 
iff, which  hampered  the  development  of  tlie  national  re- 
sources, and  ultimately  became  a  source  of  grave  political 
weakness.  He  also  undertook  a  system  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion in  the  South  Pacific  and  in  Africa,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  turn  the  tide  of  German  emigration,  stimulated 
by  the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  military  system,  to 
lands  where  the  German  flag  should  cover  and  the  Ger- 
man government  control  the  young  men  who  would  not 
remain  at  home.  It  has  been  a  very  costly  experiment, 
and  though  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  it  a  failure,  its 
success  has  been  very  limited  so  far. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor  William  there  was 
a  belief  that  Bismarck  would  not  retain  his  full  influence 
with  Frederick,  the  successor,  whose  inclinations  were 
known  to  be  toward  a  much  more  liberal  policy.  But 
Frederick's  premature  death  brought  disaster  to  the  Prince 
from  quite  different  causes.  The  present  Emperor,  qufte 
as  absolute  as  Bismarck's  ideal  required,  did  not  see  in 
Bismarck  the  safest,  much  less  tire  sole,  guide  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own,  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  winning  the  affection  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  binding  them  to  the  throne,  which  the  Prince 
could  neither  restrain,  modify,  nor  tolerate.  After  the 
curious  defeat  of  the  government  in  the  elections  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  Bismarck  offered  his  resignation.  Possibly  to 
his  surprise,  and  certainly  to  his  deep  chagrin,  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  brusquely  as  it  had  been  tendered.  He  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Varzin.  He  soon  reentered  public  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  but  his  course  was  almost  with- 
out influence  upon  the  great  empire  he  had,  in  one  sense, 
created.  It  was  one  of  peevish  opposition,  sometimes  com- 
ing sadly  near  to  being  unpatriotic.  He  soon  withdrew^ 
to  private  life  almost  wholly,  and  appeared  to  the  world 
only  as  a  bitter  and  spiteful,  though  still  a  strong  old  man. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  will  pass  into  history 
as  by  far  the  greatest  of  his  class  of  public  men  in  his 
time,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe.  His  private  life,  the  purity  and  ten- 
derness of  his  family  relations,  his  simple  and  unaffected 
piety,  will  alw^ays  redeem  in  part  what  there  was  cruel 
and  even  monstrous  in  his  public  ideas  and  actions.  His 
moiHiment  will  be  united  Germany,  but  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  verdict  of  the  future  will  be  that  lie  was 
unequal  to  guiding,  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of 
his  age,  tlie  tremendous  force  that  he  had  called  into  be- 
ing, or,  what  is  worse,  to  permitting  the  German  nation  to 
develop  itself  in  harmony  with  those  tendencies. 

Edward  Cary. 
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TJiis  Paper  is  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  ^Yar  with 
Spain,  as  it  icas  of  the  War  of  1S61.  Its  Special  Artists  and 
Cjrrespondents  ham  followed  the  Army  a /at  Navy,  and  no- 
table Ecents  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  hare  been  accu- 
rately portrayed. 

Messrs.  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  arul  T.  Dart  Walkek  are 
at  Puerto  llico,  Messrs.  FllA^K  I).  Millet,  John  F.  Bass, 
and  O.  K.  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on  their  way  thither, 
and  Mr.  Hakold  Maktix  is  at  Santiago. 


AN  appalling'  state  of  affairs  called  forth  the 
letter  from  Colonel  Theodore  Eooseyelt  and 
the  round  robin  of  the  general  officers  of  General 
Shafter's  army.  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  that 
the  officers  and  men  at  Santiago  are  in  danger  of 
dying  "like  sheep'';  that  if  the  men  are  ke})t  in 
Cuba  "over  half  the  army''  will  die.  "This/' 
he  adds,  "  means  ruin,  from  the  stand-point  of  mil- 
itary efficiency,  of  the  flower  of  the  American 
army,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  regulars  are  here." 
He  also  says,  "  Not  ten  per  cent,  are  fit  for  active 
work,"  and  he  writes  ''to  avert  a  doom  as  fearful 
as  it  is  unnecessary  and  undeserved.''  This  is  a 
terrible  revelation,  and  an  arraignment  of  the  War 
Department  the  force  of  which  Mr.  Alger  will  not 
succeed  in  breaking  by  printing  a  private  letter 
w^liich  Colonel  Roosevelt  naturally  supposed 
he  was  writing"  to  a  gentleman,  and  by  reproving 
Roosevelt's  pardonable  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
command.  Mr.  Alger  must  remedy  the  wrong 
which  has  evidently  resulted  from  his  indifference 
to  the  needs  of  the  brave  men  whose  courage  alone 
saved  the  honor  of  the  nation,  or  he  and  his  mem- 
ory will  be  execrated  by  his  countrymen  to  the 
end  of  time.  Moreover,  the  President  himself 
is  in  danger;  and  if  he  continues  to  stand  by  his 
Secretary  of  War,  after  tlie  latt^^»*\s  carelessness  and 
incompetence  have  been  proved,  he  will  have  to 
share  the  odium.  The  round  robin  signed  b\"  the 
general  officers  of  the  regular  army  is  an  extraor- 
dinary document.  Soldiers  sucli  as  these  men 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  do  not  engage  in 
such  a  movement  unless  they  are  driv^en  to  the 
vei'ge  of  desperation.  They  say  that  "the  army 
is  disabled  by  malarial  fever  to  the  extent  that  its 
efficiency  is  destroyed,  and  that  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  practically  destroyed  by  an  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever,  w^hich  is  sure  to  come  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." They  add:  "Tnis  army  must  be  moved 
at  once  or  perish.  As  this  army  can  be  safely 
moved  now,  the  pei'sons  responsible  for  prevent- 
ing" such  a  move  will  be  responsible  for  the  un- 
necessary loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives." 
Here  is  the  situation  succinctly  and  vigorously  ex- 
pressed. The  soldiers  that  have  fought  our  bat- 
tles are  threatened  with  death,  while  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  are  contemplating  the 
use  of  the  transports  in  which  the  suffering  men 
might  be  carried  to  Mo n tank  Point  for  taking  un- 
needed  volunteer  soldiers  to  Puerto  Rico  purely 
for  the  gratification  of  local  pride.  The  War  De- 
partment must  bring  General  Shafter's  arnjy 
home  at  once,  and  this  can  be  done  if  it  will  dis- 
play the  energy  which  marked  the  preparation  for 
the  expedition.  For  every  death  resulting  from  un- 
necessary detention  of  the  army  in  Cuba  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  responsible. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  has  failed  as  a  company-})ro- 
moter,  but  he  has  succeeded  splendidly  in  shocking 
the  British  public  into  one  of  those  fits  of  moral 
indignation  whose  periodic  recurrence  it  regards  as 
the  proper  thing.  This  time  the  shock  is  felt  in  a 
tender  spot — respect  for  the  peerage.  Mr.  Hooley 
saw  the  advantage  of  titled  dignitaries  as  officers 
and  directors  of  his  companies,  and  in  order  to  get 
them  he  had  to  pay  for  them.  It  w-as  a  costly  bargain, 
and  the  cash  details  came  out  during  Mr.  Hooley's 
examination  as  a  bankrupt.  Lord  Dillawarr  re- 
ceived $125,000;  Lord  ALBEMARLE,  ?i>62,500;  Lord 
WiNCHlLSEA,  $50,000 ;  and  other  noblemen  were  paid 
smaller  sun»s,  the  total  expenditui'e  amounting  to 
more  than  half  a  million  dollai's.  The  disclosures 
will  certainly  not  tend  to  strengthen  British  belief 
in  the  nobility  as  in  any  special  sense  the  depository 
of  honor,  though  cooler  heads  will  reflect  that  such 
purchasable  persons  as  Delawarr  and  the  rest  are 
very  poor  representatives  of  the  British  peerage. 
An  example  of  more  shameless  venality — in  fact, 


of  dow^iright  rascality — was  given  not  long  ago  in 
the  case  of  Jabez  Balfour,  a  middle-class  com- 
pany-promoter, and  supposedly  ])ious  Non  conform- 
ist, who  looked  upon  fashionable  life  as  born  of 
Satan,  but  who  used  his  unctuous  reputation  to 
cheat  the  confiding  pooi'  without  stint.  The  in- 
cident only  confirms  the  familiar  truth  that  roguery 
of  this  sort  is  found  among  all  classes ;  but  noblesse 
oblige  will  soon  become  an  obsolete  phrase  if  the 
HooLEY^S  and  their  kind  are  able  to  continue  such 
work.  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  tlie  impli- 
cated peers  has  since  denied  that  the  mone}^  re- 
ceived was  for  influence,  and  asserts  that  it  was  for 
services  rendered. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  President  as  a  basis 
for  peace  negotiations  ai'e  hard,  but  not  harder 
than  were  to  have  been  expected.  The  question 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  left  opeji,  and  we 
think  this  an  error,  at  least  in  this,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  renounced  any  intention  to  take 
the  islands  for  the  United  States,  holding  them 
temporarily  merelj^  with  a  view^  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  people.  So  far  as  our  own  interests 
are  concerned,  they  will  be  promoted  h}^  refusing 
to  undertake  the  government  of  these  islands,  or 
of  Luzon  or  of  Manila  alone.  Annexation  is  fa- 
vored by  a  few  persons  who  regard  commerce  in 
sugar  and  tobacco  as  })ossessing  a  claim  on  our 
goverjiment  superior  to  considerations  of  national 
honor  or  to  those  of  our  re})ublican  tradition. 
Some  men  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  whose 
judgment  is  inactive  agree  with  these  trading- 
souls.  There  are  others  who  want  us  to  imitate 
Europe,  but  who  do  not  understand  precisely  what 
Europe  is  doing  in  the  way  of  colonizing,  or  what 
it  is  suffering  by  reason  of  its  efforts.  These  are 
our  annexationists,  and  the  President  would  have 
dojie  well  to  disappoint  them  in  advance.  Now 
he  leaves  the  question  open  for  politics;  and  while 
we  believe  that  the  expansionists  will  be  beaten 
by  the  people,  if  we  are  to  have  a  fair  discussion, 
no  one  can  predict  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  significant  that  the  Indiana  Repub- 
licans at  their  State  convention  last  week  did  not 
demand  territorial  expansion.  Spain  is  evidently 
ready  to  take  our  terms,  whatever  they  are,  be- 
cause she  must,  and  peace  is  assured.  But  peace 
may  bring  us  heavier  burdens  than  war,  if  we  are 
unjust  and  ungenerous,  or  too  greedy  for  our  own 
welfare. 

There  is  a  growling  instead  of  a  decreasing  or 
even  halting  interest  in  favor  of  a  good  and  friend- 
ly understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
United  States.  In  a  large  way  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  not  only  are  the  interests  of  the  two  peoples 
much  the  same,  notwithstanding  their  diametrical- 
ly opposite  commercial  policies,  but,  what  is  great- 
er still,  their  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  his  liberty  is  the  same.  By  all 
means  the  two  nations  should  be  friends,  and  the 
best  way  to  ])rom()te  such  a  friendship  is  to  adopt  a 
general  policy  of  arbitration.  It  would  do  moi'e 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
if  Americans  and  Englishmen  should  agree  never 
to  fight  each  other  without  first  submitting  tlieir 
difference  to  })eaceful  arbitration,  than  if  they 
should  agree  to  fight  together  against  eacli  other's 
enemies.  The  latter  agreement  may  be  well  on 
occasion,  but  the  first  is  good  and  wholesome  all 
the  time.  We  are  now  in  a  fervor  of  friendshi]), 
and  so  are  the  Englishmen.  It  is  a  time  when  w^e 
need  to  recover  command  of  oui'selves.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  have  a  foreign 
policy  wdiich  must  be  carried  through,  and  wdiich 
ought  to  be  carried  througli  with  a  much  stronger 
hand  than  Lord  Salisbury^'s.  It  is  England's  in- 
terest that  we  should  acquire  territory  in  the  Pa- 
cific, because  then  we  would  i)robably  have  to  fight 
her  cause  in  China.  Shall  we  take  the  Philippines, 
wdiere  expenses  are  bound  to  be  out  of  proportion 
to  revenue,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
home  of  alien  and  largely  of  savage  peoples,  in  or- 
dei*  that  we  may  protect  England  in  China  against 
Russia  and  F' ranee  and  Germany?  No  English 
friend  of  ours  thinks  we  ought.  Many  English 
friends  of  ours  think  that  England  herself  would 
be  better  off  if  Russia  or  Prance  or  German 3^  in- 
stead of  the  Chinese,  controlled  the  lands  now  un- 
der the  nominal  sway  of  the  Emperor. 

Who  is  I'esponsible  for  the  medical  and  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  at  Santiago  de  Cuba?  The 
stories  that  come  to  us -from  the  field  of  battle  and 
from  the  transports  coming  North  with  the  sick 
men  of  the  army  are  heart-rending.  We  know 
that  the  lack  of  medical  appliances,  of  medicines, 
of  ordinary  comforts,  of  doctors  and  nurses,  was 
criminal.  AVe  know^  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  conditions  would  have  been 
more  murderous  than  they  actually  have  been.    But 


who  is  responsible?  Whoever  it  may  be,  the  se- 
verest punkshment  wull  be  mild  compared  wnth  the 
wrong  which  he  has  inflicted  on  our  soldiers.  At 
tlie  very  outset  of  the  expedition  from  Tampa  the 
wrong  began.  Whether  sufficient  medical  supplies 
for  the  army  were  taken  or  not,  not  nearly  enough 
reached  the  front.  We  are  told  that  a  sufficient 
supply  was  forwarded,  and  that  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  good  and  nourishing  food,  including  canned 
soups  and  fresh  meat,  was  actually  shipped  on  the 
transports  to  Santiago,  but  we  know  that  the  sol- 
diers never  had  them.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  leaving  needed  supplies  behind 
at  Tampa?  Who  is  to  blame  for  not  giving  the 
soldiers  wdiat  w^as  actually  on  the  transports  at  Si- 
boney?  Is  it  the  Surgeon-General,  or  the  Quarter- 
master-General, or  the  Commissary-General,  or  is 
it  General  Shafter?  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
horrors  of  the  transports  that  have  brought  back 
the  stricken  soldiers?  Did  General  Shafter  really 
forbid  the  captain  of  the  Concho  from  getting  a 
fresli  supply  of  w'ater  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  in  his  ship  since  last  May?  There 
is  no  tiling  more  sickening  than  the  story  of  the 
Concho,  except  it  be  that  of  the  other  transports. 
It  is  the  story  of  men  sick  with  fever,  crow'ded  into 
noisome  holes,  drinking  foul  w^ater,  without  neces- 
sary medicines.  And  these  sick  men  are  the  sol- 
diers who  have  fought  our  battle,  the  soldiers  of  the 
richest  and  most  resourceful  nation  of  the  world. 
There  is  another  story,  too,  that  of  wounded  sol- 
diers on  the  field  of  battle  without  surgical  aid,  and 
that  of  other  w^ounded  men  walking  miles  and 
miles  to  the  rear  for  doctors  and  hospital,  some  of 
them  surviving,  and  all  of  them  displaying  the  hero- 
ism of  martyrs.  The  campaign  of  Santiago  illus- 
trated the  magnificent  virtues  of  the  American  sol- 
dier, but  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  some  careless 
criminal,  to  whom  justice  should  be  done.  Who  is 
he? 

HOW  FAR  SHALL  WE  GO? 

THE  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
changed.  Our  government  has  already  be- 
come a  colonial  power  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  it  is  doomed  to  acquire  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  hold  Cuba  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  shall  go  on  in  its 
career:  wdiether.  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  it  shall 
become  a  "  world  powder  " — in  other  words,  wiiether 
it  shall  imitate  absolute  powders  like  Russia  and 
Germany,  or  that  curious  democracy  of  France, 
which,  in  its  foreign  policy  and  in  its  military  sys- 
tem, is  so  much  like  an  absolute  power  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  its  neighbors.  There 
is,  be  it  understood,  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  politicians  to  follow^  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  establishing  free  democracies  in  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  the  w^orld.  So  far  as  the  colo- 
nial experiences  and  policy  of  England  fui'nish  any 
precedent  for  the  course  in  wdiich  w^e  have  entered, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  her  rule  of  India  and  the  crown 
colonies.  In  other  w  ords,  W'e  are  beginning  an  ex- 
periment which  has  failed  whenever  or  by  whom- 
soever it  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  not  true,  of 
course,  that  we  are  to  repeat  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land in  this  country,  for  we  are  not  to  attempt  to 
rule  our  own  people  without  their  consent,  or  to 
monopolize  their  trade  to  our  own  expected  gain 
and  to  their  certain  loss.  We  have  undertaken 
the  government  of  distant  and  alien  peoples,  whose 
customs,  manners,  morals,  religion,  habits  of 
thought,  are  utterly  different  from  our  own.  In 
undertaking  similar  experiments,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  Great  Britain,  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing expensive  military  posts  and  naval  sta- 
tions. Spain's  experiment  is  at  an  end,  and  w^eare 
picking  it  up  where  she  was  compelled  to  drop  it, 
having  abundantly  proved  her  wretched  incapacity. 
That  W'C  shall  give  to  all  the  old  Spanish  dominions 
which  have  come  within  our  pow-er  a  better  gov- 
ernment than  Spain  has  given  them  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  impossible  for  an  American  to  be  so 
cruel  and  so  oppressive  as  Spanish  officials  habit- 
ually are,  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for 
the  most  dishonest  of  our  politicians  to  be  so  ra- 
})acious  as  Spanish  captain -generals  have  been. 
American  government  can  nevei*  become  so  corrupt 
or  so  indifferent  as  to  turn  a  plunderer  like  Wey- 
LER,  for  example,  into  rich  colonial  pastures  in 
order  that  he  may  satiate  his  ambition  on  the 
money  that  he  may  extort  and  steal  from  the 
subjects  of  his  country.  But  we  must  neverthe- 
less expect  to  be  disgraced  abroad  hy  the  politi- 
cians who  will  seek  and  obtain  colonial  offices, 
just  as  w^e  are  shamed  hy  them  at  home — at  least 
until,  in  the  remote  future,  Congress  shall  yield 
to  a  public  clamor  that  is  sure  to  become  violent 
before  it  attains  its  object,  and  shall  establish  a 
colonial  service  offering  rewards  to  able  and  hon- 
orable men. 

We  are  no  longer  at  the  parting  of  the  w^ays. 
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We  liave  chosen  our  path,  and  we  have  only  to 
dacide  how  far  we  shall  walk  in  it.  We  must 
g-overn  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  must  iiold 
Cuba  until  its  people  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment. Shall  we  go  on  acquiring,  or  shall  we  stop 
with  what  we  have  until  Congress  has  show^n  its 
capacity  for  colonial  government — at  least  until  it 
has  established  a  system  and  enacted  necessary 
laws?  Our  experience  with  Congressional  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories  and  of  x\laska  does  not 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  this  new  experiment 
will  be  a  brilliant  political  success,  at  least  until 
we  become  more  careful  in  our  selection  of  Con- 
gressmen. Alaska,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
purchased  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  govern  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Some  of  the  newspapers  have  recently 
been  expressing  wonder  and  surprise  at  a  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  California,  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  liberal  power  of  Congress 
over  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  decision  is  merely  a  restatement  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  several  of  them  as  eai'ly 
as  the  chief-justiceship  of  Marshall.  The  truth 
is  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  territory  out- 
side of  the  States  is  practically  unlimited;  but,  so 
far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  it  has  been  exercised  so 
unintelligently  and  with  such  lack  of  diligence 
and  interest  that  Alaska  is  still  almost  without 
government.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  Congressmen  are  too  much  devoted  to  the 
material  and  pecuniary  interests  of  their  districts 
and  of  influential  private  citizens  to  care  for  law 
and  justice  generally.  If  there  is  money  for  any 
one  in  proposed  legislation  for  a  distant  colony, 
we  may  expect  the  enactment  of  a  law;  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  merely  contemplates  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  the  establisliment  of  a  just  and 
equitable  rule  over  the  subjects  of  the  republic, 
we  may  expect  to  wait  for  many  years  before 
Congress  will  become  sufficiently  interested  to 
consider  the  measure  seriously  and  to  establish 
the  law.  And  even  then  the  personnel  of  Con- 
gress must  be  greatly  improved  if  our  subjects  are 
to  have  a  competent  and  wise  body  of  laws.  At 
least  our  experience  with  Congress  justifies  us  in 
expecting  a  halting,  feeble,  incomplete,  and  inef- 
ficient government  of  our  colonies.  The  improve- 
ment that  will*take  place  in  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  of  Cuba  will  be  due  to  the  supe- 
rior character  of  the  administration  which  the  Span- 
ish-ridden people  will  enjoy. 

We  start  out  in  our  colonizing  career  absolutely 
without  experience,  without  a  system,  without  the 
machinery  necessary  for  colonial  government,  and 
with  a  Congress  and  under  a  condition  of  politics 
which  suggest  grave  doubts  of  our  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely.  Already  we  are  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  through  Hawaii.  The  Americans 
who  live  there,  many  of  whom  were  born  there, 
are  competent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
islands.  However  much  we  may  dislike  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  DoLE  came  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  so-called  republic,  he  is  evidently  a  compe- 
tent man,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  mi- 
nority which  has  dominated  the  islands.  But  the 
moment  annexation  was  assured,  Mr.  Dole  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  as  a  possible  head  of  the 
local  government,  and  politicians,  notably  Mr. 
Harold  Sewell,  of  Maine,  began  to  pull  wires  for 
the  first  governorship.  In  other  words,  we  are  ap- 
parently about  to  apply  the  worst  features  of  our 
politics  to  these  distant  lands,  and  the  natives  and 
residents  of  them  are  about  to  become  dependent 
upon  Congress  for  law  and  justice.  In  view  of 
the  history  of  the  past,  have  we  not  enough  ma- 
terial for  the  new  experiment?  Before  taking  on 
other  territory,  ought  we  not  to  insist  that  Congress 
shall  learn  its  task  of  colonial  government  with 
what  we  already  have  on  hand?  Many  years  are 
to  pass  before  that  task  is  to  be  properly  learned; 
much  bitterness  of  conflict  and  vast  expense  are 
to  be  endured  by  our  patient  people  before  we  shall 
be  proud  of  our  colonial  governments.  So  much 
trouble  is  to  be  ours,  we  fear,  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
sincere  rejoicing  that  we  have  for  contemplation 
and  remembrance  the  splendid  examples  of  the  es- 
sential virtues  of  American  manhood  given  by  the 
army  and  navy  at  the  threshold  of  the  test  to 
which  the  American  politician  is  to  be  put. 

There  are  otlier  considerations  which  may  well 
give  us  pause.  The  question  of  expansion  is  no 
longer  one  of  principle  with  us;  it  lias  become 
practical.  Will  it  pay  this  country  to  take  the 
Philippines,  for  example?  We  think  not.  Indeed, 
it  is  clear  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  any 
of  our  colonies  will  begin  to  pay.  .  W^e  ai'e  in  the 
position  of  one  who  has  purchased  a  landed  estate 
which  must  be  developed  before  it  will  begin  to 
make  return  of  revenues.  We  must  at  once 
greatly  increase  our  army  and  navy  for  the  defence 
of  the  territories  which  w^e  already  possess.     The 


necessary  annual  expenditures  for  our  army  are 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  §25,000,000.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  new  fortifi- 
cations. Our  new  acquisitions  necessitate  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  army  of  at  least  §60,000,000  a 
year.  If  we  take  the  Philippines,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled, according  to  Admiral  Dewey's  estimate,  to 
maintain  a  large  force  for  their  defence  against  the 
natives.  Most  of  the  islands  really  govern  them- 
selves. Their  people  are  savages,  who  have  never 
heard  of  Spain,  much  less  of  the  United  Stales. 
We  should  probably  leave  them  in  their  present 
condition,  undertaking  only  the  government  of 
Luzon  and  a  few  of  the  larger  islands.  But  we 
would  have  to  hold  our  possessions  by  force  of 
arms.  Are  we  willing  to  expend  from  |25, 000,000 
to  $50,000,000  a  year  for  soldiers  for  the  Philippines 
alone?  Then  we  have  the  navy  to  consider.  Not 
counting  the  cost  of  new  ships,  the  maintenance  of 
the  navv  costs  the  country  about  $20,000,000  a 
year.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  add,  say,  $10,000,000 
to  this  for  the  defence  of  our  new  outposts.  If  we 
take  the  Philippines,  our  naval  expenditure  must 
be  doubled.  In  other  words,  to  the  ordinary  year- 
ly expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  we  have  al- 
ready added  $45,000,000  at  least;  and  the  question 
is  whether,  for  the  sake  of  holding  three  or  four  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  governing  an  unwilling 
people,  we  shall  take  upon  ourselves,  in  addition 
to  our  present  expenditure,  an  annual  burden  of 
from  $8,000,000  to  §10,000,000,  besides  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  from  §10,000,000  to  |15,000,- 
000  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships  and  new  forts. 

These  are  questions  to  be  considered  gravely  and 
thoughtfully  before  we  take  on  more  territory  than 
we  have  now  acquired.  For  ourselves  we  be- 
lieve that,  so  far  from  being  of  value  to  us,  the 
Philippines  will  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble, 
a  constant  thi'eat  of  war— of  war  from  which  we 
will  derive  nothing  that  we  cannot  have  now  with- 
out war  by  the  simple  process  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  powers  among  w^hom  China  is  to 
be  ultimately  divided.  But,  moral  and  remote 
causes  aside,  ought  we  not,  in  common  prudence, 
to  refuse  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  at  a  cost  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
their  full  value;  and  ought  we  not  to  be  content 
with  our  present  possessions  until  we  learn  how 
Congress  is  to  carry  on  its  task  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico? 

BISMARCK    AND    GERMANY. 

Nobody  will  dispute  that  the  Germans  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  BiSMARCK.  He  was  so  tyi)ical 
a  German,  and  he  avoided  so  many  of  the  defects 
that  commonly  go  with  the  German  qualities.  He 
was  under  no  illusions,  sentimental  or  otherwise, 
about  the  world  he  lived  in.  He  knew  the  levers 
that  move  men,  and  he  knew  how  to  operate  them. 
His  direct,  practical  businesslike  methods  were 
rather  English  than  German.  Not  since  FRED- 
ERICK the  Great  has  there  appeared  a  German  in 
high  place  who  showed  so  perfect  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends. 

But  it  is  necessary,  in  appraising  his  achieve- 
ments, to  consider  the  ends  for  which  he  wrought. 
To  admire  a  display  of  force,  as  such  and  unre- 
servedly, is  to  fall  into  a  dangerous  state  of  mind. 
BiSMARCK-worship  is  such  an  unreserved  admira- 
tion, just  as  NAPOLEON-worship  was.  We  are  at  a 
distance  from  Napoleon,  which  enables  us  to  ap- 
praise exactly  his  achievements.  We  see  that 
•*  they  have  become  void  of  effect,  and  the  afliiirs 
of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level."  Will 
it  be  ditferejit  with  those  of  the  only  other  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  is  worthy  to  be  named 
with  him  as  an  example  of  sheer  personal  force? 

Nobody  has  thought  or  will  think  of  praising 
Bismarck  as  a  friend  of  humanity.  He  himself 
would  have  been  the  first  to  reject  such  a  preten- 
sion. The  epitaph  he  composed  for  his  own  tomb- 
stone shows  in  what  light  his  life  appeared  to 
himself.  He  was  a  "  faithful  German."  That  he 
was  a  patriotic  German,  according  to  his  lights, 
cannot  be  doubted.  His  life-long  desire  was  that 
his  Prussia  should  be  aggrandized,  and  tlie  great 
work  of  his  life  was  the  bringing  of  all  Protestant 
Germany,  including  even  some  states  which  are 
not  nominally  Protestant,  into  one  powerful  con- 
federation under  the  primacy  of  Prussia.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  a  great  success.  United 
Germany  is  his  work.  He  was  the  only  man  who 
can  be  said  to  have  been  indispensable  to  its  ac- 
complishment. Even  now,  looking  back  over  a 
generation,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  union  could 
have  been  brought  about  if  Bismarck  had  not 
been.  The  dreams  of  the  ''ideologists"  could 
not  have  been  realized  without  tliis  ''business 
man."  From  his  own  point  of  view  his  success 
was  unmixed.      He  found  his  country  not  higher 


than  fifth  in  the  list  of  European  powers.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  ''good  German"  who  would  ad- 
mit that  he  has  left  her  even  the  second. 

This  was  not  a  success  that  came  of  any  of  the 
modern  political  forces  that  have  com-e  into  the 
world.  It  was  not  the  result  of  free  discussion  or 
of  constitutional  government.  It  was  a  success  of 
"  blood  and  iron."  It  was  a  success  of  diplomacy, 
too,  in  the  Bismarckian  sense.  No  statesman  ever 
knew  better  how  and  when  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
terests or  even  the  sentiments  of  others,  nor,  when 
it  suited  him,  to  manage  their  susceptibilities.  But 
in  the  last  analysis  German  unity  was  achieved 
under  Bismarck  by  the  sanje  means  by  which  the 
Prussian  monarchy  was  built  up  under  FREDER- 
ICK, by  having  not  only  the  best  disciplined  army, 
but  the  best-disciplined  nation  in  Europe.  The 
scattered  principalities  were  welded  into  one  pow- 
erful empire  by  the  same  means  by  which  the 
great  empires  of  history  wei-e  established. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  statesman  w^hose 
method  had  achieved  such  a  success  would  aban- 
don it  when  the  success  had  been  achieved.  And, 
in  fact,  the  Gernum  Empire  under  BiSMARCK  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  He 
could  skilfully  cajole  the  leaders  of  parliamentary 
opposition.  But  in  the  last  resort  he  governed 
by  force,  wdiich  it  never  became  necessary  for  him 
actually  to  use.  The  knowledge  that  he  possessed 
it  was  enough  both  for  him  and  for  those  who  op- 
posed him,  and  opposition  Was  not  carried  beyond 
the  danger-point.  "  The  consent  of  tlie  governed  " 
was  of  no  more  necessity  in  Bismarck's  scheme  of 
politics  than  in  Julius  Ctesar's.  Accordingly,  pater- 
lUilism  took  the  place  of  individualism,  and  took 
the  form  of  ''state  socialism."  What  in  more 
modern  coniui unities  are  held  to  be  the  rights  of 
the  i^eople  came  to  them  in  Bismarck's  Germany 
as  "  graces  "  from  the  throne.  He  was  anxious  to 
allay  popular  discontent  in  every  way  except  the 
one  needful  way  of  admitting  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  W^lien  it  came  to  that, 
he  always  let  it  be  understood  that  the  army  was 
at  the  door  of  the  Reichstag.  Accordingly,  in- 
dividualism was  repressed;  paternalism  was  sub- 
stituted; and  in  respect  to  political  civilization, 
the  last  state  of  the  German  people  is  worse  than 
the  first. 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  BiSMARCK  himself 
should  have  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  monster 
whicli  he  had  bi^ilt  up.  There  is  a  human  pathos 
in  his  appeal  to  the  constitution  and  to  public 
opinion  against  the  masterfulness  of  his  young 
"master,"  but  there  is  also  a  political  retribution. 
The  Kaiser  treated  tliis  ap})eal,  when  it  was  made 
by  Bismarck,  as  Bismarck  had  taught  him  to  treat 
it — as  Bismarck  himself  had  been  accustomed  to 
ti'eat  it  when  it  was  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  German  ])eople.  The  world  at  large  is  under 
no  debt  to  Bismarck.  It  is  not  better  or  freer  or 
happier  because  he  has  lived  in  it.  What  even 
Germany  owes  to  him  it  must  be  left  for  the 
future  to  determine,  but  it  is  already  plain  that 
against  this  debt  there  are  heavy  offsets  and  abate- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  space  he  filled  in  his 
own  time,  and  of  the  enormous  force  he  displayed, 
he  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  great  men  of 
the  world.  The  measure  of  the  greatness  of  these 
men  was  the  extent  of  their  "co-operation  with 
the  real  tendency  of  the  world."  The  measure  of 
Bismarck's  strength  was  the  extent  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  obstructing  this  tendency.  The  most 
powerful  champion  of  reaction  is  not  a  great  man. 
He  is  only  a  "big  fellow." 

DIAKY   OF   THE    WAR. 

Thursday,  July  2S. — Ponce,  the  largest  city  in  Puerto 
Rico,  surrendered  to  our  navy  and  was  occupied  by  our 
army.  A  despatch  from  Ca])tain  Iligt^insou  of  the  Ma%- 
mcliiisetU  says  that  Conmiander  Davis,  with  the  Dixie, 
AiiiKipolis,  Wdsp,  and  GloiweHtev,  left  the  port  of  Guanica 
yesterday  afternoon  to  blockade  Ponce  and  capture  light- 
ers for  the  use  of  the  ai-my.  Shortly  after  midnight  the 
port  ;md  city  of  Ponce  were  "  surrendered  to  Commander 
Davis  upon  demand."  Provisional  articles  of  surrender 
stipulated  by  the  Spanish  commander  and  accepted  by 
Commander  Davis  were:  1.  Garrison  to  he  allowed  to  re- 
tire. 2.  Civil  government  to  remain  in  force.  3,  Police 
and  fire  brigade  to  he  maintained  without  arms.  4,  Cap- 
tain of  the  port  not  to  he  made  a  prisoner.  This  morn- 
ing, at  6.40  o'clock,  General  Miles  and  General  Wilson, 
with  the  Massaelm setts,  Cincinnati,  and  transports,  ar- 
rived at  Ponce  from  Guanica.  Captured  liojhters  were 
used  in  landing  the  army.  The  despatch  concludes: 
"No  resistance.  Troops  welcomed  by  inhabitants.  Great 
enthusiasm.  Captured  60  lighters,  20  sailing-vessels,  and 
120  tons  of  coal." 

General  INliles's  account  of  the  same  occurrences  was 
sent  while  General  Wilson,  with  Ernst's  brigade,  was  dis- 
embarking. "  Spanish  troops  are  retreating  from  south- 
ern part  of  Puerto  Rico."  lie  says.  "  Ponce  and  its  port, 
having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  now  luider  Ameri- 
can tlag.  The  populace  received  troops  and  saluted  the 
flag  with  wild  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  This  is  a  prosperous  and 
beautiful  country.  The  army  will  soon  be  in  mountain 
{Continued  on  page  791.) 
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1st  LIEUT.  WILLIAM  H.  SMITH, 
lOtli  U.  S.  Cavalry. 


The  Williamsport  (Pennsylvania)  Index  bavins^  con- 
trasted the  "after-action  prayer  "  of  Captain  Philip  of 
the  T^^as  with  the  "frequently  quoted  profanity"  of  Cap- 
tain Evans  of  tlie  loioa,  Captain  Evans  has  made  reply 
through  the  newspapers  in  a  letter  which  is  not  to  be 
read  witliout  emotion.  He  says  that  after  the  Vizcaya 
liad  struck  her  colors  in  the  fight  off  Santiago  the  chap- 
lain of  the  loioa  came  to  him"  and  suggested  saying  "a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  our  victory." 
Captain  Evans  said,  "  By  all  means 
do  so;  Iwill  have  the  men  sent  aft 
for  that  purpose";  but  just  then  it 
was  reported  that  a  Spanish  battle- 
ship was  standing  towards  them 
from  the  eastward,  so  they  immedi- 
ately got  ready  lo  fight  her,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  an  Austrian  the  loira  was  sur- 
rounded by  boats  bringing  dying 
and  wounded  prisoners  ftom  the 
Vizcaya,  the  relief  of  whom  en- 
grossed all  attention.  So,  owing  to 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  formal 
tiianks  were  not  returned.  Never- 
theless, says  Captain  Evans,  "every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  body  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July  was 
singing  tljanks  and  praise  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  victory  we  had 
won." 

That  Captain  Evans  has  not  been 
overmuch  pleased  to  be  contrasted 
as  a  profane  officer  witli  his  God- 
fearing brother  of  the  Texa^  appears 
in  his  remark  that  he,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
announce  to  his  crevv  that  he 
believed  in  Almighty  God,  but  had 
considered  that  that  "  went  without 
saying,"  though  Captain  Philip  had 

a  perfect  right  to  make  such  formal  acknowledgment  if  he 
chose.  The  impression  made  on  a  reader  of  the  story  of 
Captain  Philip's  pious  acknowledgment  is  that  his  choice 
of  the  words  he  used  was  made  under  stress  of  strong 
emotion,  and  was  due  to  a  vivid  sense  of  an  escape  al- 
most miraculous  from  sudden  death.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  fight,  within  a  very  few  minutes  after 
Captain  Philip  and  the  oflBcers  with  him  left  the  bridge 
of  the  Texas,  a  shot  came  along  and  demolished  the  plat- 
form on  which  they  had  been  standing.  Their  escape 
was  either  a  marvellous  piece  of  good  luck  or  it  was 
•'  providential."  In  view  of  it  as  something  fresh  in  Cap- 
tain Philip's  mind,  and  of  the  further  wonder  that  not  a 
man  on  the  Texas  had  been  hurt,  his  solemn  attestation 
of  "  belief  in  Almighty  God  "  seems  not  at  all  unnatural. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  somewhat  profuse  adver- 
tisement of  the  godliness  of  Captain  Philip  by  his  chap- 
lain, Mr.  Jones,  has  been  of  especial  service  to  the  cap- 
tain. Most  readers  like  the  story  of  Captain  Philip's 
"  after-action  prayer  "  better  in  the  brief  simplicity  of  its 
original  narration  than  as  garnished  by  Chaplain  Jones's 
details  and  testimonials. 

Our  naval  officers  seem  to  be  an  unusually  religious  lot 
of  men.     Very  likely  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  tlie  sea 

are  more  potent  to 
make  men  conscious 
of  the  presence  of 
their  Maker  and  of 
their  dependence 

upon  Him  than  the 
ordinary  experiences 
of  life  ashore. 

As  for  the  "  cuss- 
words"  which  Cap- 
tain Evans  is  credited 
with  using  some- 
times, that  is  largely 
a  joke.  If  on  occa- 
sion he  buttresses  his 
language  with  ex- 
pletives, that  is  a 
matter  of  superficial 
importance, with  some 
bearing  jierhaps  on 
temperament,  but 
very  little  on  charac- 
ter or  piety.  Some 
very  pious  men  swear 
sometimes.  There 
was  Andrew  Jack- 
son ;  and  George 
Washington  is  confi- 
dentl}^  stated  to  have 
damned  General  Lee. 
Is  it  not  recorded  that  the  Duke  of  AVellington  sometimes 
used  words  of  not  very  carefully  modulated  comrnination? 
Yet  the  great  duke's  piety  appears  in  the  story  that  when 
in  church  he  came  to  that  place  in  the  Psalter  where  the 
text  runs  "  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle," he  always  read  that  verse  aloud,  though  it  is  an  odd- 
numbered  verse,  and  so  one  of  those  allotted  to  the  priest 
and  not  to  the  congregation. 

Evidences  of  a  disposition  to  trace  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  our  war  are  not  far  to  seek.  Our  naval  vic- 
tories, with  their  exceedingly  small  attendant  loss  of  life 
to  us,  are  pretty  generally  held  to  border  on  the  miracu- 
lous, and  so  they  do,  though  readers  of  history  are  aware 
tliat  they  are  not  the  first  sea-fights  in  which  the  side 
that  warred  with  Spain  got  off  w4th  w^onderfully  small 
loss. 

In  the  recently  published  Z(f^  of  Lord  Coclivane  there  are 
stories  of  sea-fights  against  amazing  odds,  or  where  ex- 
traordinary risks  were  taken,  with  resulting  victories  that 
compare  for  thoroughness  and  for  small  losses  to  the  vic- 
tors with  our  battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago.    Doubtless, 


however,  the  Almighty  fought  with  Cochrane  also.  The 
cause  then  was  the  same  as  now%  the  cause  of  Spanish 
colonists— Chilians  and  other  South  Americans— against 
Spain. 

Dr.  P.  S.  McArthur,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon in  Tremr)nt  Temple,  Boston,  found  it  notable  not 
only  that  the  Lord  was  conspicuously  on  our  side,  but 
that  so  many  pious  men  were  fighting  our  battles.  "  Dewey 
and  Sampson  are  Christians,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"and  Gomez  and  Miles  are  also,  and  Baptists  at  that." 
That  is  interesting,  if  not  certainly  conclusive.  If  Gomez 
is  a  Baptist,  one  would  like  to  know  how  it  happened; 
l)Ut,  anyway,  Spain  had  better  be  in  haste  to  make  peace. 
The  fact  that  AdmiraLCervera  and  the  officers  wiih  him 
go  regularly  to  church  on  Sundays  at  Annapolis  should 
not  weigh  to  the  conlrary^ 
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Troop  G,  l8t  IT.  8.  Cavalry.     Killed 
at  Santiago,  July  1,  wliile  endea- 
voring to  save  his  Sergeant. 


IT.  S.  ARMY    OFFICERS    KILLED    AT    SANTIAGO. 


Mills  Tlot^^l  No.  1,  on  Bleecker  Street,  in  Xew  York, 
which  was  opened  last  November,  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  Mills  Hotel  No.  2  has  since  been  built,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Rivington  and  Chrystie  streets,  and  was  opened 
last  week.  It  has  room  for  600  lodgers,  being  smaller 
than  No.  1,  which  has  room  for  1154.  In  arrangement 
No.  2  differs  from  No.  1  in  having  baths  on  every  floor, 
instead  of  in  the  basement  only.  This  change  will  in- 
crease considerably  the  comfort  of  its  patrons.  Both  ho- 
tels are  open  to  all  respectable  men  who  have  twenty 
cents. 

Mr.  Mills  contended  the  other  day  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  Hotel  No.  1  should  be  low,  because  the  prop- 
erty made  only  a  small  return  on  the  money  invested. 
The  inference  is  reasonable  that  the  success  of  Hotel  No. 
1  consists  in  its  large  patronage  and  in  its  usefulness  to 
the  public,  rather  than  in  remunerativeness  to  its  owner. 

General  Linares's  cablegram  sent  on  July  12  from  Santi- 
ago to  Madrid,  explaining  the  necessity  of  surrender,  shows 
a  noble  spirit  which  is  appreciated  abroad  if  not  at  home. 
After  setting  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  continuing  the  defence  of  a  city  whose 
people  had  deserted  it  and  were  being  fed  by  the  enemy, 
he  says  that  if  the  defence  must  go  on,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  or  that  if  some  one  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  surrender, "  I  faithfully  offer  myself  on  the  altars 
of  my  country  for  the  one,  and  for  the  other  I  will  retain 
the  command  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  surrender,  for 
my  modest  reputation  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with 
the  country's  interests." 

Much  interest  will  be  felt  in  this  country  in  the  recep- 
tion the  beaten  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  meet  with  on 
their  return  home.  It  has  been  reported  that  Admiral 
Cervera  would  not  go  back  at  all,  but  that  is  very  unlike- 
ly. General  Linares  will  go  home  veiy  shortly  with  his 
troops,  and  we  shall  know  more  aboul  Spain  when  we 
learn  how  he  fares. 

Something  seems  to  have  liappened  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge;  notldng  serious,  apparently,  but  enough,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  ferry-boats  popular  for  a  week  or  two  among 
hypercautious  persons.  On  Friday  evening,  July  29.  a 
dead  horse  caused  a  block  of  trolley-cars  on  the  bridge, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  noise  like  a  pistol-shot  near 
the  Brooklyn  tower,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  bridge  sagged  several 
inches.  It  takes  an  expert  to  understand  what  really 
happened;  but  the  explanation  given  is  that  one  of  the 
steel  trusses,  described  by  friends  of  the  patient  as  "  a 
bottom  chord,"  buckled  or  twisted  about  200  feet  west  of 
the  Brooklyn  tower  on  the  south  roadway.  The  bridge 
doctors  say  that  the  strength  of  the  bridge  is  not  af- 
fected. Responsibility  for  the  occurrence  is  distributed 
between  the  trolley  companies  and  the  protracted  hot 
weather.  The  heat  has  made  the  cables  stretch  to  an  un- 
usual extent.  The  trolley  companies  are  said  to  have 
violated  the  bridge  rules  in  allowing  their  cars  to  run  too 
close  together,  thereby  putting  too  many  cars  on  the 
bridge  at  once. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Jernegan's  scheme  for  getting  the  gold 
out  of  sea-water  seems  to  have  been  as  ingenious  a  plan 
for  demonstrating  the  truth  of  Solomon's  observation 
'  ahout  the  alacrity  with  which  certain  persons  part  with 
their  money  as  has  been  matured  in  many  a  moon.  The 
story  in  brief ,  as  it  has  been  coming  out  in  the  newspa- 
pers, is  that  Jernegan, being  without  occupation,  and  hav- 
ing leisure  to  improve  his  mind,  learned  that  there  was 
gold  in  sea-w^ater,  and  resolved  to  get  some  of  it  out. 
After  sundry  apparently  successful  experiments  before 
witnesses,  he  started  works  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where 
ocean  water  is  cheap,  good,  and  plentiful,  and  proceed- 
ed to  ship  to  Boston  gold  bricks  ostensibly  derived  by 
his  piocess  from  the  ocean.  On  the  strength  of  these 
periodical  bricks  he  sold  stock  profusely  in  his  company, 
receiving  money  therefor,  which  he   turned   into   gov- 


ernment bonds  and  other  valuables.  Then  suddenly 
he  went  to  France,  leaving  no  address  behind.  His 
"secret  process  "is  stated  to  have  been  that  he  "salted" 
the  ocean  by  employing  a  diver  to  place  gold  dissolved 
in  mercury  in  a  box  which  he  used  to  let  dov^*n  into  the 
ocean,  duly  baited  to  catch  the  riches  of  the  deep.  His 
adventure  is  understood  to  have  profited  him  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  though  doubtless  the  end  of  his 
story  will  give  further  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  which  will  be  less  to  his  advantage.  It  w^as 
Stevenson  (not  Solomon)  who  said,  "Fools  and  knaves 
botli  come  to  grief  in  time,  but  the  fools  first." 

The  report  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  writing  comic 

opera,  with  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  as  his  accomplice,  is 

denied,  assurance  being  given  that  Mr.  Riley  is  busy  this 

summer,  as  usual,  in  the  production 

of  the  general-use  verses,  which  con- 

- '  •  V  /  tinue    to   be    in   brisk   demand   by 

', ,  American  readers. 


Mr.  Wilbur  T.  Crofts  writes  from 
Washington  to  the  Weekly  to  say 
that  the  statement  that  the  Kentucky 
was  the  first  American  battle-ship  to 
be  christened  with  water  is  errone- 
ous. "  The  two  most  famous  ships 
of  our  navy,  the  Constitution  and 
the  JJartford,  were  so  cliristened," 
says  ]\Ir.  Crofts,  "and  yet  the  super- 
stition about  luck  and  wine  lives." 

^Ir.  Crofts  will  find  himself  in 
trouble  if  he  talks  about  "cliristen- 
ing"  battle-ships,  whether  with  wha- 
ler or  wine.  The  use  of  that  word 
in  association  with  ships  is  warmly 
resented  by  a  good  many  persons, 
who  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  is  blasphemous. 


Comment  was  made  in  the  Week- 
ly of  July  16  on  a  report  that  the 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High-School 
in   Reading,  Pennsylvania,  had  re- 
fused to  sign  the  diploma  of  a  lad 
whose   graduating   essay  had   con- 
tained a  criticism  on  the  means  now 
generally  used   to   instil  patriotism 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  American  public  schools. 
Mr.  Scheibner,  the  principal,  says  that  the  report  was  inac- 
curate in  several  particulars,  and  that  his  refusal  to  sign 
the  young  man's  diploma  "  w^as  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  paper  referred  to,  but  was  officially  known."     Ap- 
parently it  was  officially  approved  also. 

This  has  been  a  great  month  for  Constructor  Hobson. 
He  had  to  come  home  on  official  business  to  plan  for  rais- 
ing the  sunken  Spanish  war-ships,  and  though  he  has  gone 
about  that  business  with  devoted  diligence  he  has  not 
been  able  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  "recog- 
nition." He  must  have  found  this  a  trying  country  for 
a  modest  man,  but,  after  all,  he  couldn't  hide  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  as  his  fellow-Americans  had  accounts  to 
settle  with  him,  tlie  settlement  might  as  well  come  first 
as  last.  The  culmination  of  his  embarrassments  came 
on  the  evening  of  August  4,  in  New^  York,  when,  with 
the  consent  of  Secretary  Long,  he  presided  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  IS^ew 
York  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families'  Protective  Associr- 
tion.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
have  gone  to  the  war  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  m'eans  used  to  raise  the  money  was  to  put  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson  on  exhibition  as  presiding  officer,  to  have 
speeches  made  l)y  him  and  other  eminent  gentlemen,  and 
to  charge  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  for  admission.  The 
meeting  was  highly  successful.  Lieutenant  Hobson  told 
beautiful  stories  about  the  Jackies,  and  told  them  very, 
very  well.  He  w\as  cheered,  praised,  and  admired;  some 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  citizens  can  now  boast  that  they 
have  seen  him  and  heard  him  talk,  and  a  fund  for  an  emi- 
nently worthy  and  patriotic  purpose  has  been  increased 
by  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Governor  ^lyron  H.  ISIcCord,  whose  x^ortrait  is  here 
given,  has  resigned  the  governorship  of  Arizona  to  accept 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Indian  Territory 
volunteer  regiment. 
As  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Wisconsin 
he  supported  William 
McKinley  for  Speaker. 
Mr.  McKinley,  being 
presently  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee, 
got  up  the  tariff  bill 
which  made  for  him 
tlie  reputation  which 
afterwards  put  him 
into  a  position  to  re- 
member his  friends. 
Mr.  McCord,  being 
appointed  Governor 
of  Arizona,  endeared 
himself  to  his  party 
by  accepting  the  res- 
ignations of  all  Demo- 
cratic officers  and  put- 
ting Republicans  in 
their  places.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Col- 
onel McCord  has  had 
any  military  experi- 
ence; but  Captain  D. 
D.  iMitchell,  of  the 
Fifteenth    Infantry,  is 

a  major  of  his  regiment,  and  may  become  its  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

So  far  as  is  generally  known,  Mark  Twain  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  views  about  the  war,  but  his  sentiments  on  one 
of  its  results  are  set  fortli  in  a  letter  wi'itten  from  Kalten- 
leutgeben,  near  Vienna,  to  the  United  States  consul  at 
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August  13, 1898. 

Leipsic.  declinins^  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  of  the  Americans  in  Leipsic. 

Ordinarily  [he  writes]  I  would  not  care,  l)iit  I  muBt  care  this  time, 
for  this  is  not  an  ordinary  Fourth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  memorable 
oue— the  most  memorable  which  the  tlag  has  known  in  thirty-three 
years— and  tliere  have  been  but  two  before  it  which  may  claim  to 
rank  with  it  as  happy  epoch  posts  in  the  history  of  the  republic— 
1865  and  17T6.  This  one  marks  the  burial  of  the  estrangement  which 
has  existed  so  long  and  s»)  perniciously  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica, a  w^elcome  condition  of  things,  which,  if  wisely  nursed  and  made 
permanent,  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to  both  nations,  and  incident- 
ally to  the  world. 

In  reverence  for  liberty,  in  humanitarian  and  civilizing  impulses, 
and  in  other  great  things  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit  the  two  nations 
are  kindred,  as  well  as  in  blood,  and  friendly  relatiims  between  them 
mean  the  forward  march  of  the  human  race.  That  old  animosity  is 
buried.  Let  us  hope  it  will  stay  buried,  and  also  hope  that  for  cen- 
turies to  ctmie  this  august  funeral  will  still  continue  to  be  celebrated 
at  our  Fourth,  and  that  meantime  any  man  who  tries  to  dig  up  that 
corpse  will  promptly  be  put  in  condition  to  take  its  place. 

Tiiat  is  how  it  strikes  a  good  American  and  discerning 
citizen  living  temporarily  in  Europe,  but  hoping  to  get 
back  in  due'time  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  From  what 
he  does  not  say  about  the  war  with  Spain  the  inference 
may  be  drawn  that  it  seems  to  him  worth  its  cost  if  oidy 
for  its  result  in  bringing  Britain  and  America 
tosrether. 


Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  died  on 
July  29  at  the  country  house  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  near 
San  Francisco.  He  had  gone  there  to  rest  and 
recruit  his  strength.  His  death,  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

n  there  w^as  a  real  foundation  to  the  theory 
that  Philadelphia  is  a  languid  city,  we  might 
well  expect  that  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Pepper  would  bring  it  to  something  like  a  stand- 
st  ill.  He  was  born  in  1843,  and  was  consequently 
only  fifty-five  years  old ;  but  the  record  of  the 
work  he  accomplished  in  thirty-five  years  of  ac- 
tive life  is  extraordinary.  His  father,  Williatn 
Pepper,  was  a  noted  physician,  and  doubtless 
gave  his  son  an  excellent  start.  The  son  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1862,  and  from  its  medical  department  in  1864. 
At  twenty -live  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  the  medical  department  of  which  he 
continued  to  hold  important  appointments  and 
professorships  until,  in  1881,  he  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  university.  Under  his  administration, 
which  lasted  thirteen  years,  the  University  of 
Penns3dvania  saw  the  number  of  its  students  in- 
crease from  981  to  2180.  Eight  new  departments 
were  added  to  it,  and  the  value  of  its  property 
and  endowments  more  than  tripled.  Dr.  Pepper 
himself  gave  $30,000  to  help  on  the  extension  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  medical  school  from 
three  years  to  four. 

Besides  what  he  did  for  the  universit3^  he 
practised  medicine  with  such  success  that  his 
services  were  in  active  request  as  a  consulting 
physician.  He  wrote  or  edited  several  medical 
works  of  value,  and  many  shorter  papers.  He 
served  as  medical  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  of  1876,  and  was  a  leader  in  estab 
lishing  the  Philadelphia  ^Euseum  of  Science  and 
Art  and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

His  economy  of  time  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinary, and,  unlike  most  men.  he  w^as  able 
to  use  all  the  time  he  saved,  for  tliere  seemed  no 
limit  to  his  energy.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 
says  he  used  to  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  tak- 
ing meals  at  irregular  intervals,  and  sleeping 
when  he  found  leisure.  The  effect  of  saving 
time  by  skimping  his  meals  and  going  without 
due  sleep  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  work- 
ed out  twenty  years  before  his  time.  Only  a 
very  industrious  man  can  make  enough  of  odd 
moments  borrow^ed  from  meal-time  and  sleep  to 
make  up  for  twenty  years  cut  off  from  the  end 
of  life.  E.  S.  Maktix. 
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considered  by  me.  Another  grievance  was  that,  finding 
that  several  tJiousand  men  marched  in  without  opposition 
from  General  Garcia,  1  extended  my  own  lines  in  front  of 
liim  and  closed  up  the  gap,  ;is  I  saw  that  I  had  to  depend 
on  my  own  men  for  any  effective  investment  of  the  place." 

Jibara,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ctiba,  in  the  portion  of 

the  province  of  Santiago  not  ceded  by  General  Toral,  is 

now  held  by  our  navy!     The  gunboat  Nashville  entered 

*  the  harbor,  and  found  a  force  of  Cubans  in  possession,  the 

Spanish  s^arrison  having  retreated  to  Holguin. 

Saturday,  Julif  ;?^>.— General  IVlerritt,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  cabled  (Cavite, 
July  25,  rid  Hong-kong,  July  30)  that  he  arrived  at  Manila 
last  Monday  on  the  NeArport",  i\m\  that  the  other  transports 
were  about  four  days  in  the  rear.  "All  troops  assigned 
to  me,"  he  concludes,"  will  probably  be  needed." 

The  negotiations  for  peace  now  in  progress  at  Washing- 
ton give  especial  prominence  to  the  Pliilippines,  with  all 
the  world  more  or  less  expectant  of  our  government's  de- 
cision in  regard  to  them.  The  French  ambassador,  M. 
Cambon,  representing  Spain  in  these  negotiations,  spent 
several  hours  at  the  White  House  this  afternoon,  and  re- 
ceived a  replv  to  the  Spanish  overtures  which  were  men- 
tioned in  this  Diary  last  Tuesday.  The  precise  terms  of 
the  administration's  note  have  not  been  made  public. 
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region;  weather  delightful;  troops  in  best  of 
health  and  spirits;  anticipate  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  future.  Results  thus  far  have 
been  accomj)lished  vnthout  the  loss  of  a  single  life.'' 
(In  an  engagement  on  the  skirmish-line  last 
Tuesday  four  Americans  were  wounded.  The 
Spanish  losses  during  the  week  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  believed  and  hoped  they  do  not 
exceed  a  score.) 

A  later  despatch  from  General  Miles:  "The  Spanish 
retreat  was  precipitate,  they  leaving  rifles  and  anuuuni- 
tion  in  barracks  and  forty  or  fifty  sick  in  hospital.  The 
people  are  enjoying  a  holiday  in  honor  of  our  arrival." 
It  is  known  that  the  garrison,  numbering  only  about  tliree 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  utterly  without  support  from  the 
citizens,  were  seized  with  panic;  and  their  retreat  was 
not  merely  precipitate,  but  uncommonly  ludicrous,  add- 
ing a  dash  of  the  burlesque  to  the  most  amiable  capitula- 
tion that  ever  took  place. 

General  Miles's  proclamation  to  the  Portorriquenos, 
issued  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  promised  the  largest 
measure  of  liberty  consistent  with  a  military  occupation; 
protection  of  persons  and  of  property;  prosperity  under 
American  institutions  and  government;  and  maintenance 
of  existigg  laws  and  customs  that  may  "conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  military  administration,  order,  and  justice." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  released  from  their 
former  political  relations,  "and  it  is  hoped  this  will  be 
followed  by  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States."  General  Wilson  will  act  for  the 
present  as  military  governor  of  the  Ponce  district. 

Friday,  July  £9. — General  Shatter's  tnessage  to  Secre- 
tary Alger  to-day  is  an  interesting  item,  for  it  makes 
Garcia's  withdrawal  somewhat  easier  to  understand: 
"The  trouble  with  General  Garcia  was  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  in  command  at  this  place — in  other 
words,  that  we  would  turn  the  city  over  to  him.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  fully  that  we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and 
that  the  question  of  Cuban  independence  could  not  be 


A     PRAYER. 

And  in  thy  majesty  ride  jiro'^perously,  because  of  truth 
and  meekness  and  righteousnc^f^s  ;  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  teach  thee  terrible  things.— Ps.\t.m  XLY. 

xAlmkihty  God  1  eternal  source 

Of  e.\evy  arm    we  dare  to  wield, 
Be   Tliine   the  thanks,  as  Thine  the   force, 

On   reeling  deck  or  stricken  field; 
The   thunder  of  the  battle  hour 
Is  but  the  whisper  of  Thy  power. 

Thine  is  our  wisdom,  Thine  our  might; 

Oh,  give  us,  more  tlian  strength  and  skill, 
The  calmness  born   of  sense  of  right, 

Heroic  competence  of  will 
To  keep  the  awful  tryst   with   death, 
To  kno\v  Thee  in  the  cannon's  breath. 

By  Thee  was  given  the  thought  that  bowed 

All  hearts  upon  the  victor  deck, 
When  high    above  the  battle's  shroud 

The  white  flag  fluttered  o'ei-  the  wreck. 
And  Thine  the  hand  that  cliecked  the  cheer 
In  that  wild  hour  of  death  and  fear. 

O  Lord   of  love!  be  Thine  the  grace 
To  teach,  amid   the   wrath   of  war, 

Sweet  pity  for  a  humbled   race. 

Some  thought  of  tliose  in  lands  afar, 

Where  sad-eyed  Avomen   vainly  yearn 

For  those  who   never  shall  return. 

Great  Master  of  earth's   mighty   school 
W^hose  children   are  of  evej'v  land. 

Inform   with   love  our  alien    rule. 

And   stay   us   with   Thy  warning  liand 

If,   tem])ted  by  imperial  greed. 

We  in   Thy  w^atchful  eyes  exceed,— 

That,  in  the  days  to  come,   O  Lord! 

AVhen   we  ourselves  have  passed  away. 
And  all  are  gone  wdio  drew^   the  sword. 

The  children  of  our  breed   may  say, 
These  were  our  sires  vvho,   doubly  great. 
Could   strike  yet  spare  tlu^    fallen    state. 

S.  AN  EiR  Mitchell. 


Sunday  July  31. — A  message  of  this  date  from  General 
Miles,  at' Ponce,  says  that  Spanish  volunteers  are  surren- 
dering themselves,  with  arms  and  ammunition;  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  i)eople  are  overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  our 
army,  and  two  thousand  from  one  place  have  volunteered 
to  serve  with  it.  The  Portorriquenos  are  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  means  of  transportation,  the  custom-house  has 
already  yielded  $14,000,  and  there  is  a  request  for  flags, 
to  be  given  to  the  ditTerent  municipalities. 

The  official  report  of  the  military  operations  around 
Santiago  made  to  Secretary  Alger  by  Inspector-General 
Breckinridge  comments  upon  "the  entire  absence  of  the 
usual  comforts  and  conveniences  of  even  the  simplest 
army  life  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  some- 
times of  medical  essentials  even  in  the  hour  of  utmost 
need.  "...The  Inspector- General's  observations  on  the 
Cuban  soldiers  and  the  aid  they  have  rendered  are 
judicial.  They  were  of  "undoubted  assistance  "  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  but  they 
require  constant  supervision  and  direction.  "  In  every 
skirmish  or  fight  where  they  were  present  they  seemed 
to  have  a  fair  "proportion  of  "killed  and  wounded."  The 
critical  moment  in  the  campaign,  when  the  uncharacter- 
istic suggestion  was  made  that  our  army  should  re- 
treat, is  thus  referred  to:  "Doubtless,  through  telegrams 
and  otherwise,  there  have  been  sufficient  indications  of 
the  intense  strain  in  the  whole  military  situation  on  the 
field  of  operations  which  led  to  the  consultation  at  the  El 
Pozo  hou.se  the  night  of  July  2,  and  some  of  the  general 
olficers  favored  a  retrograde  movement  during  the  day  or 
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two  prior  to  our  intrenchment  taking  shape  and  the  armis- 
tice being  agreed  upon." 

Monday,  August  /.—The  first  of  the  transports  of  the 
Spanish  steamship  company  which  h.as  the  contract  for 
conveying  the  surrendered  troops  from  Santiago  to 
ports  in  "the  northwest  of  Spain  is  expected  to  reach 
Santiago  next  week. 

The  Spanish  cabinet  met  to  frame  a  reply  to  the 
note  of  our  administration  in  relation  to  the  pence  pro- 
posals. 

Admiral  Dewey  has  received  information  from  Manila 
that  the  city  will  surrender  when  called  on  to  do  so;  Gen- 
eral Merritt  advises  our  administration  that  he  requires 
more  men.  The  explanation  of  these  two  apparently 
conflicting  statements  is  found  in  the  defiant  attitude  of 
Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader  and  dictator  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Fearing  annexation,  he  openly  opposes  the  Amer- 
icans, and  his  followers  make  no  secret  of  their  intention 
to  kill  every  Spaniard  who  falls  into  their  hands.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  a  strong  force  will  be  needed, 
whether  th<?  garrison  of  Manila  surrenders  or  not,  and 
whatever  the  terms  of  peace  may  be;  for  no  terms  that 
Spain  can  make  will  bind  Aguinaldo. 

The  total  number  of  men  for  General  Miles  in  the  vari- 
ous detachments  of  the  expedition  to  Puerto  Rico  (in- 
eluding  those  that  await  transports  at  Tampa 
and  Newport  News)  is  about  30.000.  To  these 
about  20,000  may  be  added,  as  appears  from  a 
despaich  sent  by  Adjutant  -  General  Corbin  to 
Major-General  Wade.  Eighteen  regiments  of  vol- 
unteer troops  will  be  designated  for  (possible)  ser- 
vice in  Puerto  Rico  under  General  Wade,  and,  it  is 
said,  "these  regiments  will  be  selected  on  a  basis 
such  that  eachState  heretofore  unrepresented  at 
the  front  shall  now  have  representation." 

Tuesd((y,  August  ;2. — The  publication  of  an  oiit- 
line  of  our  terms  of  peace  is  authorized  in  this 
otfieial  statement: 

Til  order  to  roniove  any  ini.'iapprehension  in  re^rard  to 
the  negotiations  as  to  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that  the  terms  offer- 
ed by  tlie  United  States  to  Spain  in  the  note  handed  to  the 
French  ambassador  on  Saturday  last  are  in  8nl)stance  as 
follows : 

The  President  d(K^s  not  now  put  forward  any  claim  for 
l)ecnniary  indemnity,  but  requires  the  relinquishment  of 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over,  or  title  to,  the  island  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Spain  of  the  isl- 
and ;  the  cession  to  the  United  States  and  immediate  evac- 
uation of  Puerto  Uico  and  other  islands  under  Si)anish  sov- 
ereignty in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  like  cession  of 
an  island  in  the  Ladrones.  The  United  States  will  oc- 
cupy and  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  deter- 
mine the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Plii- 
lil)pines. 

If  these  terms  are  accepted  by  Spain  in  their  entirety,  it 
is  stated  that  commissioners  will  be  named  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  basis  above 
indicated. 

General  Merritt  has  requested  the  War  De- 
partment to  increase  his  command  to  50,000  men. 
The  troops  at  present  with  him  at  Manila,  those 
on  the  way,  and  those  destined  to  form  the  next 
expedition  from  San  Francisco  number,  all  told, 
abotit  20,000;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  Agui- 
naldo's  successes,  or  his  arrogance,  or  both  to- 
gether, have  more  than  doubled  the  difiiculties 
of  the  situation. 

And  General  Merritt  is  not  alone  in  his  mis- 
trust of  the  Philippine  insurgents.  From  Manila 
to  Rome,  from  the  papal  authorities  to  the  apos- 
tolic legation  at  Washington,  from  the  apostolic 
legatioii  to  the  departments  of  our  government, 
whose  arms  reach  half-way  around  the  earth — 
by  this  course  the  news  comes  that  Aguinaldo's 
motley  following — his  men  of  Luzon,  men  from 
Batanga,  men  from  Babuyan — threaten  to  kill 
the  bishop  and  clergy  at  Cavite.  The  interposi- 
tion of  our  government  has  been  requested,  and 
suitable  instructions  have  been  sent  to  General 
Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey. 

Wednesday,  August  <?.— The  Secretary  of  War 
made  an  official  statement  concerning  the  "un- 
fortunate occurrences  "  on  the  Seneca  and  (more 
recently)  the  Concho  that  brought  home  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  Santiago.  On  both  ves- 
sels the  suffering  was  augmented  by  a  lack  of 
proper  accommodations,  medicines,  suid  supplies. 
Secretary  Alger  blames  nobody,  but  offers  an 
explanation  of  tlie  "unforeseen  circumstances" 
that  hampered  the  authorities  at  Santiago,  who 
"have  done  the  best  they  could."  The  superla- 
tive of  good  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  different 
meanimr  when  we  say  the  soldiers  got  their  wounds  when 
"doing  the  best  tlu'y  could." 

At  a  conference'  this  afternoon,  in  which  President 
McKinley.  M.  Cambon  (representing  Spain),  and  Secre- 
tary Day  participated,  details  of  the  x\merican  note  re- 
lating to" conditions  of  peace  were  discussed. 

A  landing  of  American  troops  under  General  Brooke 
was  luade  at  xVrroyo,  on  the  soiUheastern  coast  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

At  Santiago  de  Cuba,  General  Shaffer's  officers  united 
in  a  round  robin,  the  gist  of  which  lies  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  AYe,  the  undersigned  officers,  commanding 
tlie  various  brigades,  divisions,  etc.,  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  CubaT  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  this 
army  should  be  at  once  taken  out  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  sent  to  some  point  on  the  Northern  sea-coast  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  This  army  must  be  moved  at  once,  or 
perish."  A  letter  from  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
General  Shatter  explains  the  situation.  "All  of  us  are 
certain."  writes  Colonel  Roosevelt,  "as  soon  as  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  fully  appreciate  the  conditions  of 
the  army,  to  be  sent  home.  If  we  are  kept  here  it  will,  in 
all  human  ])robability,  mean  an  appalling  disaster,  for  the 
surgeons  here  estimate  that  over  half  the  army,  if  kept 
here  durini;,-  the  sickly  season,  will  die." 

Thursday,  August  4.— The  Secretary  of  War  has  or- 
dennl  General  Sliafter's  troops  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  Santiago  as  fast  as  transportation  can  be  provided  and 
the  transfer  of  Spanish  prisoners  will  admit  of  reduction 
of  the  garrison.  Marrion  Wilcox. 
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CROWDS    ON    THE    WHARF    AWAITING    THE    ARRIVAL    OP    S.S.  "COPTIC." 


THE   'COPTIC"   ENTKRING    TIIK    HARBOR    OF    HONOLULU    FLYING    THE 
SIGNAL,  "HAWAII    IS    ANNKXED." 


*>^'^'^_ 


CHEERING    IN    FRONT    OP    THE    EXECUTIVE    BUILDING,    HONOLULU.-Drawn  ky  T.  7>e  Thulstrup  aftkr  a  Photookavii. 

HAWAII    RECEIVES    THE    NEWS    OF    ANNEXATION- [Skk  Pagk  804] 


BISMARCK     IN     CARICATURE. 


yt  GGRES81VE  caric;iliire,  tempered  by  not  too  lenient 
/\  press  laws  of  its  subject's  own  inaking,  was  the 
j[  x  bdtial  element  of  publicity  that  presented  Bis- 
marck to  the  world  at  large  in  his  characJ*er  as  a 
statesman,  with  all  his  faults  and  some  of  his  ereat  quali- 
ties exaggerated.  Moie  than  his  much-admired  and  mucli- 
criticisedatiitnde  in  questions  of  public  moment,  and  his 


ment  that  paper  published  a  complimentary  biography  of 
him,  and  in  many  ways  evidenced  its  friendly  feelings. 

Later  in  1862,  when  Bismarck  took  leave  of  France  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  King  William  I.,  the  papers  noticed 
his  leave-taking,  and  perpetuated  the  parting  scene  that 
w^as  supposed  to  hnve  taken  plnce  between  himself  and 
the  Enipei'or.     In  this  scene  the  Emperor  is  made  to  say 
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great  labors  for  the  public  good,  did  the  comic  press  con- 
tribute to  his  ever-gi\)wing  re|)Utati()n. 

For  forty-one  years  had  this  great  man  flourished  in 
journalistic  caricature,  and  wdien,  in  the  spring  of  1890, 
he  returned  the  salient  feature  of  most  of  his  comic  por- 
traits, the  three  hairs,  to  their  inventor,  he  did  so  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  head  bowed  by  grief— giief  over  the 
future  of  his  great  German  father-land,  which  was  newly 
created  by  him. 

The  first  notice  by  the  comic  papers  enjoyed  by  Bis- 
marck occurred  away  back  in  1849,  when  a  Berlin  weekly, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  pictured  him 
as  one  of  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  here  imper- 
sonated by  the  reactionary  Minister  of  State  von  Gerlach, 
who  sits  astride  of  a  mule,  raises  a  cross  in  one  luind,  is 
flanked  on  one  side  by  his  adherent,  the  much-despised 
Parliamentarian  Stahl,  in  the  garb  of  a  Jesuit,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  Bismarck  clothed  in  crab-shaped  armor,  in- 
tended to  signify  his  reactionary  tendencies.  In  his  right 
hand  Bismarck  holds  a  formidable  knout,  symbolizing  his 
Russian  sympathies,  and  in  his  left  hand  his  family  tree, 
of  winch  he  was  always  very  proud.  The  reason  for  in- 
troducing Bismarck  in  this  cartoon  w^as  a  speech  he  de- 
livered on  October  24,  1849,  in  which  he  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  aristocracy;  as  it  was  von  Gerlach's  highest 
ajnbition  to  gather  in  supporters  to  sustain  the  rights  of 
the  throne  and  church,  the  cartoonist  evidently  con>sidered 
Bismirck  his  right-hand  man.  The  Kreffz  Zdtiuig  party 
(Bismarck  at  that  time  was  part  owner  of  the  paper)  is 
represented  in  the  background  by  the  figure  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Was  it  that  this  cartoon  wounded  IMsmarck's  feelings, 
or  did  he  act  on  general  principles?  At  any  rate,  the 
"comino-  man"  thought  it  desirable  that  the  freedom  of 
tlie  German  press  should  be  further  curtailed,  and  to  this 
end  advocated  a  law  which  the  editors  throughout  the 
country  considered  to  be  harassing  and  arbitrary.  This 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  "the  cartoonist,*^  and  the 
only  illustration  that  is  accessible,  reflecting  upon  Bis- 
marck in  1858,  shows  him,  as  Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia 
to  the  German  Federal  Council,  receiving  a  committee  of 


to  the  departing  diplomat,  ''  Show  tliat  one  can  learn  some 
thing  from  me,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  toward  the 
French  throne,  which  is  inscribed,  "Instituted  on  the  2d 
of  December  " 


Suggestive  of  the  results  that  w^onld  follow  to  the  lo^^al 
citizens,  a  Russian  knout  is  conspicuously  suspended  over 
the  portal.  To  denote  the  martial  character  of  Bismarck, 
his  head  is  provided  with  a  Pickelhaube,  or  spiked  helmet, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  pietist  Hassenpflug,  wdio  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  alleged  willingness  to  reform 
the  w^orld,  floats  away  in  the  background  with  his  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

While  President  of  the  Ministry,  in  1862,  Bismarck  made 
no  concealment  of  his  indifference  to  and  disregard  for 
the  Prussian  constitution,  which  document  the  cartoonist 
has  i)laced  in  his  hand  in  the  next  sketch,  with  that  por- 
tion of  it  exposed  which  begins  with  the  w^ords,  "The 
Chamber  has  the  Right—,"  while  Bismarck  interjects  the 
remark,  "I  cannot  govern  with  such  a  thing  as  that  hang- 
ing over  me.'' 

^  During  the  year  1862  Bismarck  continued  his  repres- 
sive measiu-es  towards  the  press,  and  many  objectionable 
journals  were  either  confiscated  or  forced  to  appear  with 
portions  of  their  contents  blotted  out.  Among  the  retalia- 
tory methods  adopted  by  the  persecuted  papers  was  a  car- 
toon showing  on  a  stormy  sea  a  small  craft  manned  by  the 
editors  of  the  three  leading  comic  papers,  who  are  striving 
their  utmost  to  live  through  the  high  sea  of  official  perse- 
cution. At  the  right  is  the  alert  police,  with  hands  ex- 
tended ready  to  seize  the  offenders,  aiid  at  the  left  the 
phlegmatic  and  stupid  Law.  High  above  in  the  gloomy 
heavens  ai)pears  Bismarck,  shorn  of  its  three  hairs,  threat- 
ening utter  annihilation  to  the  occupants  of  the  boat. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  after  the  appearance 
of  this  cartoon  tliat  the  famous  three  hairs  which  have 
always  been  associated  with  caricatures  of  iiismarck 
appeared.  The  small  cut  showing  Bismarck  with  his  left 
hand  raised  and  his  first  finger  and  thumb  extended, 
though  a  rather  insignificant  sketch,  has  now  become  fa- 
mous, for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
three  hairs  into  prominence,  and  to  make  them  a  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  man. 

During  the  first  month  of  1868,  after  Bismarck  liad 
shown  his  disposition  to  do  witliout  the  advice  and 
aid  of  the  Diet,  he  was  pictuied  as  a  sign-post,  his  ex- 
tended arm  pointing  straight  ahead,  while  he  encouraiKd 
the  members  of  Parliament  to  go  home,  as  he  had  no  fur- 
ther use  for  them. 


18G2— BISMARCK   {FAUST)   HYPNO'lTZED    BY 
LOUIS    NAPOLEON  (MEPIIISTO). 

Still  later  in  1862,  and  after  Bismarck  had  become  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  Prussian  government,  the  papers 
further  utilized  his  supposed  friendship  with  Naj)oleon  as 
a  subject  of  illustration.  By  this  time  he  had  identified 
himself  even  more  strongly  than  before  with  the  policy  of 


1S62-TAKING    LEAVE    OF    THE    FRENCH    COURT. 


Agiun  in  1863,  after  Bismarck  had  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Parliamentary  opposition  in  every  possible 
way,  he  was  shown  in  three  individual  sketches  in  va- 
rious attitudes  of  indicating  that  contempt  while  his  op- 
ponents were  presenting  their  views  in  the  Diet. 


18()2-ENTERING    THE    HAPPY    HUNTING-GROUNDS    OF 
ABSOLUTISM. 


-SPURNING    THE    PRUSSIAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


1862-JOURNALISTS    IN    THE    SEA    OF    OFFICIAL   DISPLEASURE. 


prominent  editors,  who  are  demanding  from  him  permis- 
sion to  tell  the  truth. 

In  1862,  while  Bismarck  was  Prussian  Ambassador  to 
Paris,  the  cartoonists  were  unusually  busy,  and  almost 
every  issue  of  "the  comic  papers  contains  some  allusion  to 
him  and  his  associations  with 
Loins  Napoleon.  The  first 
cartoon  of  this  year  repre- 
sents a  scene  from  "Faust," 
in  which  Louis  Napoleon 
plays  the  part  of  MepMstophe- 
lefi,  who  has  hypnotized  Bis- 
marck, while  he  arranges 
an  alliance  between  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  France,  wdiich 
just  then  was  being  much 
discussed.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  masquerades  as  a  si-  1803— FIRST  APPEARANCE 
ren,  for  the  reason  tiiat  at  the  OF  THE  FAMOUS  THREE 
lime  of  Bismarck's  appoint-  hairs. 


absolutism;  and  as  Napoleon  was  regarded  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  that  same  principle,  Bismarck,  in  this  cartoon,  is 
pictured  between  the  Emperor  and  the  reactionary  minis- 
ter v(m  Manteufl'el  at  the  moment  of  being  introduced  into 
the  happy  hunling-grouuds  of  "pleasing  absolutism." 


1863— SHOWING    CONTEMPT    FOR  THE    OPPOSITION 
IN    THE    DIET. 


In 
and 
beca 
Kin, 
wig 


1864  the  Danish  question  w^as  interesting  Europe, 
England  w{is  particularly  concerned  in   the  matter 
use  of  the  close  relationship  between  Queen  Victoria, 
^  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  the  rest  of  the  Schles- 
Ilolstein  family,  and  it  was  considered  a  good  stroke 
of  business  for  the  London 
•  lYmes  to  send  de  Blowitz  to 
Berlin  to  interview  Bismarck 
on  the  subject.     This  gav(; 
the   papers  an   opportunity 
to  caricature  the  two  men; 
but   of  the   many   sketches 
produced,  the  accompanying- 
series  of  six  were  the  best. 
Bismarck  at  first  was  some- 
wliat    unwilling   to    discuss 
business   of  state  with    the 
correspondent,  but  the  w^ell- 
known   insinuating   manner 
and  language  of  de  Blowitz 


1863— "NACH    HAUSE"- 
"GO    HOME." 
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1864— BISMAKCK    AND    BE    P,T.()\VITZ    DISCTSSING 
SCHLESWIG-UOLSTKIN. 


ISoS-TIIE    PASS    IN    THE    ALPS. 


1865 -THE    GERMAN    BLONDIN. 
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soon  overcame  liis  ol)j(M'ti()n,  niid  tlie  two  irontlemen  are 
sliown  in  tl)e  vnrious  stages  of  ilieir  eonfidViiees  and  the 
amiable  manner  in  wliieh  tliey  i)arled. 

>s^)!liiii<2:  more  seems  to  ]iave  oeenrred  diirino-  tliat  year 
to  exeite  tiie  attention  of  tlie  satirists,  but  early  in  ISCm  is 
found  the  ratlier  pretentious  rei)i'esentati()n  (d"  a  pass  in 
the;  Al})s,  over  wlneh  two  ri(h'rs  are  ai)pi'oaehini>-  in  opp,,. 
site  direetions.  The  man  U])()n  tlie  nude  at  liie  h'tt  is 
sui)pose(l  to  represent  tlic  majority  in  tlio  Diet  tiiat  o]) 
l)osed  with  stubbornness  the  ('ontemplated  army  jcform, 
demandiiiii-  frecpient  (h'bate  o  i  tiie  (juestion.  JTe  looks 
no  further  ahead  than  the  linnts  of  the  constitution 
whicli  he  holds  in  his  JiMiid.  The  tio-ure  ui)on  the  oilier 
mule  is  Bismai'ck.who  had  shown  the  same  determination 
to  win  his  point  that  the  others  had  to  adhere;  to  the  hiatus 
quo.  The  i-elative  ])ositions  of  the  rei)resentatives  of  the 
two  principles  are  cleverly  indicated  by  the  attitude  of 
the  mules,  between  whom  a  collision  sV.miis  inevitable. 
Bismarck  is  shown  to  an  advantaue  in  this  sketch,  for 
Avhile  i)(;  carefully  studies  the  plans  for  armv  reori<-aniza- 
tion,  he  holds  his  head  high,  indicating  that  he  is  looking 
ahead  of  and  biyond  questions  of  liie  moment;  lie  sits 
tirmly  in  liis  saddle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1865  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  refused  in  toto  the  appropriations  for  govern- 
ment expenses  demanded  by  Bismarck,  anci  that  the  latter 
settled  the  matter  by  using  the  national  funds  for  the 
purpose  he  desired,  entirely  ignoring  the  Budget  ques- 
ti')n.  How  he  was  to  extricate  himself  from  the  com- 
plications his  independent  action  would  entail  was  a  ques- 
tion the  papers  coidd  not  determine,  and  so  they  pictured 
him  as  an  acrobat,  endeavoilng  to  keep  his  balance  upon 
a^  slack  wire  extending  from  1865  to  1866.  This  German 
Blondm  is,  moreover,  weighted  down  with  the  spectre  of  a 
constitutional  conflict. 

0\\  Oc,tober  32,  1865.  Bismarck  and  Louis  Napoleon  met 
at  Biarriiz,  and  the  meeting  was  an  excuse  for  the  comic 
papers  to  print  several  humorous  scenes  of  their  inter- 
views, among  which  tlie  accompanyino-  is  selected  as  hav- 
ing the  most  point  as  applied  to \.lie  situation,  and  also 
because  it  is  characterisiic  of  German  humor.  The 
tw^o  famous  men  ai-e  shown  seated  on  opposbe  sides  of  a 
table,  and  the  following  dialogue  explains  the  situation. 
Napolecm  says,  "  You  have  the  oysters "  (meaning  the 
seaboard  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein)  "and  I  will  take 
the  wine"  (meaning  the  Rhine).  P>ismarck  i^^athers 
tlie  oysters,  and  then   seizes   the    bottk 
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saymg, 


your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  but  wdiat  would'oy 
without  (Rhine)  wine?" 


Ill 

I  beg 

rasters  be 


1865-COliRALLING    THE    OYSTERS    (SCITbESWIG-nOLSTEIN) 
AND    HOLDING    ON    TO    THE    (RHINE)    WINE. 


After  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg,  by  wiiich  Prussia  ac- 
quired a  large  extension  of  her  territorv,  namely,  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  Hessen,  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of 
Frankfurt,  Napoleon  appears  before  Bismarck  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  mendicant,  and  is  made  to  ask:  "I  came  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  beautiful  inheritance  you  have 
just  received.  Have  you  anything  for  me?"  To  which 
Bismarck  replies. pointing  to  the  door:  "Oh,  pshawM  We 
don't  give  to  beggars." 

According  to  the  German  press,  Napoleon  continued 
even  after  this  rebuff,  to  bargain  with  Bismarck,  demand- 
ing that  France  be  compensated  for  Prussia's  gains. 
Na}K)leon  in  the  act  of  soliciting,  and  Bismarck  in  that  of 
i-ef using,  are  shown  by  the  cartoonist  in  a  pastoral  scene, 
where  Bismarck  poses  as  a  good  shepherd  surrounded 
by  the  petty  states,  represented  by  rather  simple-looking 
sheep  labelled  Mecklenburg,  Weimar,  Saxony,  and  Old- 
enburg. Baden  and  Bavaria,  apparently  as  I'ittle  sheep- 
dogs encouraged  by  Bismarck,  are  aggressive,  and  look 
towards  Napoleon  in  a  menacing  way^  Saxony,  which 
had  been  badly  used  by  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866,  has 
her  dependent  position  exaggerated  by  her  representative 
sheep  being  attached  to  a  stake,  from  which  she  is  try- 
u^ig  to  break  aw^ay  that  she  may  flee  to  the  protection  of 
France.  Mother  Germania  floats  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
background,  and  is  made  to  say  to  Bismarck,  "Look  after 
,my  herd,"  while  the  hero  of  tTlie  situation  is  knitting  on 
the  proverbial  shepherd's  sock,  which  in  this  instance  is 
made  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

During  1867  the  Luxembourg  question  became  a  prom- 
inent ouf^  and  the  artists  found  considerable  satisfaction 
m  picturing  the  King  of  Holland  as  a  peddler  tryino-  to 
get  rid  of  that  territory.  One  of  these  pictures  shows 
Bismarck,  disguised  as  a  policeman,  taking  the  King  by 
the  wrist  and  ordering  him  oft'  the  street,  telling  him  he 
has  "no  license  to  sell  goods." 

Rumors  of  the  breaking  of  the  peace  of  Prague  were 
rife  early  in  1870,  and  the  cartoonist  show^ed  the  various 
potentates  prepared  to  sell  out  before  the  war  began.  The 
illustration  given  here  is  entitled  "The  Last  Bazar,"  and 
shows  the  Pope,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Bismarck,  trans- 
formed into  corpulent  w^omen,  offering  for  sale  the  pos- 
sessions they  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

After  Sedan,  in  1870,  there  was  ample  ojiportunity  for 
the  artist  to  indulge  in  all  the  satire  at  his  command,  and 
the  events  wa-re  such  that  the  pictures  generally  spoke 
for  themselves,  no  explanation  being  necessarv.  One 
of  tliese  showed  King  William  and  Unser  Frit// holding 
the  Frencli  wolf  while  Bismarck,  with  a  jiair  of  shears,  is 
cutting  off  his  claws,  labelled  "Alsace,"  "Lorraine."  At 
the  same  time  Bismarck  says,  "  AYe  shall  have  to  cut  ofT 
the  chuvs  of  this  animal  in  order  to  insure  peace  for  the 
future." 

^  In  the  year  1878  the  Italian  minister  La  Marmora  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  vigorously  assailed  Bismarck, 
accusing  him  of  a  long  list  of  crimes,  any  one  of  which, 
had  he  been  guilty,  would  have  condemned  him  before  the 
world.  Unfortunately  for  La  Marmora,  he  was  removed 
from  office  just  before  the  book  was  published,  and 
the  journalists  friendly  to  Bismarck  took  advantage 
of  this  fact  to  picture  their  hero  in  the  character  of  Papa- 
gena,  the  bird-fancier,  dancing  along  over  the  country 
holding  his  Pan's  pipes  in  one  hand  and  a  long  staff  in 
tlie  other,  while  sitting  upon  this  extended  rod'are  three 
tamed  birds  representing  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Saxon-Aus- 
trian  minister  Count  Beust,  and  his  Italian  critic  La  Mar- 
mora, all  of  wdiom  had  to  go  to  please  Bismarck.  The 
comic  press  of  Berlin  sits  upon  the  ground  in  the  corner, 
pointing  to  the  captive  birds,  and  asking  why  they  were 
so  foolish  as  to  go  on  Bismarck's  lime. 

By  this  time  Bismarck  had  become  an  object  of  idol- 
atry; loyal  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  father-land  flock- 
ed to  Berlin  to  look  upon  the  great  man,  and  he  suffered, 
in  consequence,  the  intrusion  to  which  every  one  who  be- 
comes famous  is  more  or  less  subjected.  This  annoyance 
finally  became  so  irritating  to  Bismarck  who,  in  1877,  was 


1866— "WE    GIVE    NOTHING    TO    BEGGARS.' 


1S66-TIII.]    KIND    SIIEPlJKIiD. 


1867— '-YOU'VE    GOT    NO    LICENSES.' 


1870— THE    LAST    BAZAR. 


1870-CLIPPING    THE    CLAWS    OP   FRANCE. 


1873 -THE    BIRD-CATCHER    GATHERING    IN    HIS    FOES. 
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suffering  from  a  nervous  illness,  that, 
incensed  by  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  and  by  tlie  per- 
sistency with  which  his  well-meaning 
admirers  followed  his  every  step,  he 
threatened  to  resign.  In  showing  the 
houses  surrounding  his  garden,  where, 
at  every  window,  a  curiosity  -  seeker 
looks  al  Bismarck  with  a  pair  of  opera- 
glasses,  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the 
situation,  as  cartoonists  are  wont  to  do, 
although  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the 
subject  of  his  sketcli  fully  sympathized 
with  it,  even  if  it  was  overdcme. 

In  1878  Bismarck  forced  the  Reichstag 
to  swallow  his  anti-socialist  laws,  much 
against  the  vigorous  opposition  of  that 
body.  On  account  of  these  laws  Bis- 
marck was  repeatedly  threatened  that 
his  life  w^ould  be  taken  if  he  persisted  in 
his  advocacy  of  class  legislation.  Tlie  Reichstag  is  pic- 
tured as  a  goose;  Bismarck  has  tlie  creature  by  tTie  neck, 
and  is  crowding  down  its  throat  the  objectionable  bill. 

In  1878  Bismarck  re-established  amicable  relations  with 
the  papal  authorities,  and  the  cartoonist  took  occasion  to 
picture  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  seated  upon  the  pontifi- 
cal throne  receiving  Bismarck.  The  Pope,  ccmsistent  with 
tradition,  extends  his  foot,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"Tliere  is  my  foot."  Bismarck,  standing  before  him, 
while  willing  to  meet  his  Holiness  upon  equal  grounds, 
does  not  care  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  the  Pope 
extends,  and  so  he  replies,  extending  his  own  foot,  "And 
there  is  mine!"  The  figure  looking  tlirough  the  half-open 
curtain  is  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  papal  champion  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag. 

In  1879  the  intimacy  betw^een  Bismarck  and  Windthorst 
grew  to  such  proportion  that  the  papers  showed  the  latter 
sitting  upon  the  Chancellor's  knee,  while  in  another  in- 
stance the  well-known  scene  from  "Richard  III."  is  para- 
phrased, with  Bismarck  as  Rlehard,  and  AVindthorst  as 
Anne;  Bismarck  says,  in  an  aside,  "  I'll  have  her,  but  I 
wn)n't  keep  her  long."  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
intimacy  led  to  unpleasantness  between  Bismarck  and 
the  Kaiser,  and  finally  to  Bismarck's  dismissal. 

When,  late  in  1879,  Bismarck  had  obtained  all  he  sought 
from  Windthorst,  and  that  gentleman  thought  he  had  Bis- 
marck in  the  right  conditicm  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased, 
Windthorst  made  bold  to  lead  Bismarck  in  his  direction, 
only  to  find  himself  suddenly  throwrn  overboard  and  done 
for  effectually.  The  comic  papers  have  shown  this  epi- 
sode by  placing  Bismarck  in  a  cab,  with  Windthorst  as 
driver;  the  button  is  pressed  at  the  moment  when  Windt- 
horst turns  to  his  passenger  and  says,  "  Shall  I  go  direct 
to  Canossa?"  (Canossa  being  the  place  where  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.  did  homage  to  the  Pope,  and  was  kept 
standing  for  three  days  in  the  snow^and  ice  in  front  of  the 
papal  residence  before  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
and  reconciliation.)  Bismarck,  looking  from  the  cab  win- 
dow, gives  Windthorst  his  quietus  by  replying,  "No; 
rather  to  Daldorf"  (where  the  state  insane  asylum  is  lo- 
cated); "but  drop  me  at  the  corner  of  Wilhelmstrasse." 
Bismarck's  palace  w^as  in  Wilhelmstrasse. 
In  1881  it  struck  some  clever  artist  to  perpetuate  the 

fame  of  Bismarck's 
artistic  peculiarity. 
There  was  therefore 
evolved  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  the  Three  Hairs. 
The  first  illustration 
was  entitled  "Fine 
Weather";  the  second, 
' '  Changeable" ;  and  the 
third,  "  Stormy."  In 
the  third  instance  the 
hairs  take  the  form  of 
the  Pickelhaube  spike. 
The  year  1884  produced  two  interesting  incidents,  ac- 
coi'diiig  to  the  cartoonist.  The  first  one  of  these  was  the 
discovery  by  Bismarck  on  the  head  of  his  son  Herbert 
one  of  the  three  hereditary  family  hairs.  The  Chancel- 
lor is  shown  at  the  moment  of  the  discovery.  Tlie  oth- 
ei'  incident  was  the  action  of  Pj-ince  Bismarck  (as  the 
real  eiUtor  of  the  North  Gcnnaii  Gazette')  calling  upon 


Isn-THE  PENALTY  OF  FAME. 


1ST8— AN   UNWILLING   MEAL. 
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-THE  JUDGMENT    OP 
SOLOMON. 


1879— ''DROP  ME  AT  THE   CORNER  OF  WILHELMSTRASSE." 


1878-"AND   THERE   IS   MINE!" 


1879— BISMARCK   AND 
WINDTHORST  TALKING  RE- 
CONCILIATION TO  ROME. 


'I   WON'T    KEEP 
LONG." 


HER 


1881— THE   APOTHEOSIS    OF   THE    THREE    HAIRS. 


the  London  Times  to  attend  its  own  affairs,  and  to  stop 
criticising  his  actions.  In  this  instance  the  artist  has 
shown  Bismarck  in  the  rather  aggressive  attitude  of  call- 
ing the  Tunes  to  account  on  the  Irish  question. 

When  the  complications  touching  the  Caroline  Islands 
came  u[),  in  1885,  the  Spaniards  wen^  fighting  mad,  and 
threw  out  hints  of  an  alliance  with  France  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  attacking  Germany.  Bisman^k  really  (.-ared  very 
little  for  the  Caroline  Islands;  he  thought  it  desiral)le  to 
make  a  show  of  resistance,  but  finally  suggested  to  lay  the 


matter  before  the  Pope  for  arbitration. 
The  artist  has  shown  the  Pope,  in  the 
attitude  of  Solomon  in  his  well-remem- 
bered decision,  lifting  the  Caroline  Isl- 
ands, personated  in  the  figure  of  an  in- 
fant, a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  cut  the  babe  in  two.  and 
give  eacli  one  half.  To  this  Bismarck 
agrees,  as  did  the  false  claimant  in  the 
IMl)le;  but  Spain,  being  the  legitimate 
mother  of  the  infant,  would  rather  part 
with  it  than  see  it  cut  up,  and  exclaims, 
"  Don't  hurt  the  darling."  Whereupon 
the  Pope,  recognizing  the  sentiments  of 
the  rightful  owner,  turns  the  islands 
over  to  Spain. 

On    the    8d    of    February,   1888,  the 
Gernmn  Official  Geizette  and  the  Vienna 
Official  Gazette  published  simultaneously 
an    agreement    between   Germany   and 
Austria,  thereby  proving  that  an  alliance,  not  on  the  de- 
fensive, had  been  formed,  by  which  both  countries  agreed 
to  combine  their  forces  against  Russia  if  either  were  at- 
tacked.    In  the  cartoon  representing  tliis  event  Bismarck 
unveils  the  figures  of  the  united  German-speaking  peoples 
before  the  Czar,  who  looks  upon  the  scene  in  a  semi- 
haughty,  threatening,  but  also  astonished  manner. 

The  events  of  1890,  when  Bismarck  retired  from  public 
life,  are  sliowm  by  an  affecting  cartoon,  where  the  great 
ex-Chancellor,  grip-sack  in  hand  and  his  famous  dog  at 
his  side,  is  about  to  say  farewell  to  the  public  press  for- 
ever, lie  hesitates  at  the  doorw^ay,  and  returns  to  the 
comic  editor  the  three  hairs  with  which  the  cartoonists 
identified  him,  saying  tliat  as  he  has  no  further  use  for 
them,  the  cartoonist  better  keep  them  for  a  memento. 

Henry  W.  Fischer. 

BRING    THE   FIFTH   CORPS   NORTH. 

We  read  that  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  is  to  be  brought 
North,  and  then  we  read  that  it  is  not.  The  President 
should  punch  up  those  old  bureaucrats  of  his  down  iu 
Washington  and  have  them  bring  that  corps  home — up 
North,  and  the  farther  North  the  better.  It  has  done 
enougii.  The  vitality  of  the  men  was  exhausted  in  the 
terrific  campaign  against  Santiago,  and  they  are  not  fit  to 
encounter  tlie  heat  and  fever.  This  corps  is  the  flower  of 
our  army,  and  contains  all  the  material  for  our  future  great 
commanders,  because  in  it  is  nearly  all  of  the  regular  army 
establishment.  Other  fresh  troops  could  go  in  and  relieve 
it.  These  new  men  would  not  be  weak  from  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  wounds,  and  would  bear  up  better. 

The  idea  of  acclimating  the  men  which  I  have  heard 
advanced  is  simple  foolishness.  It  takes  tw^o  years  to  ac- 
climate a  man  to  the  tropics,  if  he  doesn't  die,  and  then  he 
is  weakened  permanently.  The  English  understand  trop- 
ical campaigning,  and  they  put  strong  men  into  a  jungle," 
march  and  fight  them  hard  until  the  object  of  the  campaign 
is  accomplished,  when  they  are  immediately  withdrawn. 

Bring  the  Fifth  Corps  home  immediately.  Justice  and 
good  policy  demand  it.  Frederic  Remington. 

A   WESTERN    PLAIN. 

A  LONELY  whitewashed  farm-house  where  I  wait, 
A  sweep  of  swirling  corn-fields,  far  and  nigh, 
A  flight  of  crows  across  a  dreamy  sky, 

Fast-fading  morning  glories  at  the  gate, 

A  lonesome  field-lark,  seeking  for  his  mate. 
No  hazy  purple  mountains  meet  the  eye, 
No  giant  white-capped  ocean  thunders  by. 

The  land  is  quiet  as  the  face  of  Fate. 

A  craving  for  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 

A  pining  and  a  waiting  evermore, 
A  longing  for  the  crags  and  cascades  free, 

A  yearning  for  tlie  sea-weeds  of  the  shore; 
A  hopeless  hope,  on  cloud-swept  cliffs  to  be, 

To  hear  the  stormy  ocean  billows  roar. 

Waltkk  Malone. 
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XV.— A  NET  OP  COBWEBS  TO  CAGE  A   LION. 

I  THINK  there's  sonietliing  besides  a  lunatic  tliat 
you,  are  afraid  of,"  said  Martin  to  Matlack  tlie  next 
niornini;,  as  tliey  were  preparing  breakfast. 
"  Wliat's  tliaf?"  inquired  the  guide,  sharply. 
"  Il's  that  fellow  they  call  the  bishop,"  said  Martin.  "  He 
put  a  pretty  heavy  slur  on  you.  You  drove  down  a  stake, 
and  you  locked  your  boat  to  it,  and  you  walked  away  as 
big  as  if  you  were  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  liere  he 
comes  along,  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  you  and  your  locks, 
and,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  he  pulls  up  the  stake  and 
shoves  out  on  the  lake  all  alone  by  herself  a  young  lady 
that  you  are  paid  to  take  care  of  and  protect  from  dan- 
ger. " 

"  I  want  you  to  know,  Martin  Sanders,"  said  Matlack, 
"  that  1  doii't  pitch  into  a  man  when  he's  in  his  bed,  no 
matter  what  it  is  that  made  him  take  to  his  bed  or  stay 
there.  But  I'll  just  say  to  you  now,  that  when  he  gets  up 
and  shows  himself,  there'll  be  the  biggest  case  of  bounce 
in  these  parts  that  you  ever  saw." 

"  Bounce!"  said  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 
"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  it  lately  that  I'd  like  to  see  a 
little." 

Matlack  also  communed  with  himself.  "He's  awful 
anxious  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between  me  and  the  parson," 
he  thouirht.  "I  wonder  if  he  was  too  free  with  his 
tongue  and  did  get  thrashed.  He  don't  show  no  signs  of 
it,  except  he's  so  concerned  in  his  mind  to  see  somebody 
do  for  the  parson  what  he  ain't  able  to  do  himself.  But 
I'll  find  out  about  it!  I'll  thrash  that  fellow  in  black,  and 
before  I  let  him  up  I'll  make  him  tell  me  what  he  did  to 
Martin.  I'd  do  a  good  deal  to  get  hold  of  something  that 
would  take  the  conceit  out  of  that  fellow." 

Mr.  Arthur  Raybold  was  a  deep -minded  person,  and 
sometimes  it  was  difiicult  for  him,  with  the  fathoming 
apparatus  he  had  on  hand,  to  discover  the  very  bottom  of 
his  mind.  Now,  far  below  the  surface,  his  thoughts  re- 
volved. He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
marry  Margery.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  her,  and  again  he  considered  it  would  he  a 
most  advantageous  union.  She  w^as  charming  to  look 
upon,  and  her  mind  was  so  uncramped  by  conventionali- 
ties that  it  could  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  sphere  to 
which  she  might  direct  it.  He  expected  his  life-work  to 
be  upon  the  stage,  and  what  an  actress  Miss  Dearborn 
would  make  if  properly  educated— as  he  could  educate 
lier!  With  this  most  important  purpose  in  view  why 
should  he  waste  his  time?  The  Archibalds  could  not 
much  lonccer  remain  in  camp.  They  had  limited  their 
holiday  to" a  month,  and  that  was  more  than  half  gone. 
He  must  strike  now. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  Clyde  out  of  the  way; 
then  lie  would  speak  to  Mr.  Archibald  and  ask  for\au- 
thority  to  press  his  suit,  and  he  would  press  that  suit  as 
few  men  on  earth,  he  said  to  himself,  would  be  able  to 
press  it.  What  girl  could  deny  herself  to  him  when  he 
came  to  lier  clad  not  only  with  his  own  personal  attri- 
butes, but  wit!)  the  fervor  of  a  Romeo,  the  intellectuality 
of  a  Hamlet,  and  the  force  of  an  Othello? 

Tlie  Clyde  part  of  the  affair  seemed  very  simple;  as 
his  party  wotdd  of  course  have  their  owni  table  Clyde 
would  see  his  sister  at  every  meal,  and  as  Corona  did  not 
care  to  talk  to  him,  and  must  talk  to  somebody,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  talk  to  Clyde,  and  if  she  talked  to 
Clyde  and  looked  at  him  as  she  always  did  when  she 
talked  to  people,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  help  being 
attracted  by  iier,  and  when  once  that  sort  of  thing  began 
the  Margerv-fi<'ld  would  b(;  open  to  him. 

He  excused  himself  that  morning  for  hurriedly  leaving 
the  bieakfast  table  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  Mi-. 
Archibald  before  he  started  out  fishinir. 

He  found  that  gentleman  talking  to  Matlack.  "  Can  i 
see  you  alonci,  sir?"  said  Raybold.  "  I  have  something  of 
importance  I  wish  to  say  to  you" 

"Very  good,"  said  the  other;  "for  I  have  something  I 
wish  to  say  to  you,"  and  they  retired  toward  the  lake 
"  Wliat'is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Archibald. 
"It  is  this,"  said  Raybold,  folding  his  arms  as  he  spoke. 
"I  am  a  man  of  but  few  words.  When  I  have  formed  a 
purpose  1  call  up'>n  my  actions  to  express  it  rather  than 
my  speech.  I  will  notdelay,  therefore,  to  say  to  you  that 
I  love  your  ward,  and  my  sole  object  in  seeking  this  in- 
terview is  to  ask  your  pc^rmission  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
lier.     That  permission  given,  I  will  attend  to  the  rest." 

*^  After  you  have  dropped  your  penny  in  the  slot,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Archibald.  "I  must  say,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  nature  of  your  com- 
muincation.  I  supposed  you  were  going  to  explain 
your  somewhat  remarkable  conduct  in  bringing  your  tent 
into  my  camp  without  asking  my  permission  or  even 
speaking  to  me  about  it;  but  what  you  have  said  is  of  so 
muchmbre  importance  than  that  breach  of  liood  manners 
that  I  will  let  the  latter  drop.  But  why  did  you  ask  my 
permission  to  address  Miss  Dearbwn?  AVhy  didn't  you 
go  and  do  it  just  cTS  you  brought  your  tent  here?  Did  you 
think  that  if  you  h'ad  a  permit  from  me  for  that  sort  of 
sport  you  could  warn  off  trespassers?" 

"It  was  something  of  that  kind,"  said  Raybold;  "al- 
thouiih  I  should  not  have  put  it  in  that  trifiing  way." 

"Then  I  will  remark,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  "that  I 
know  nothing  of  your  matrimonial  availability,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  know  anything  about  it.  My  wife  and  I 
brouiiiit  Miss  Dearborn  "here  to  enjoy  herself  in  the  woods, 
not  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  strangers.  For  the  pres- 
ent I  am  her  guardian,  and  as  such,  1  say  to  you  that  I 
forbid  you  to  make  her  a  jn-oposal  of  marriage,  or,  indeed, 
to  pay  her  any  attentions  which  she  may  consider  serious. 
If  I  see  that  you  do  not  respect  my  wishes  in  tliis  regard, 
I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  our  acquaintance  at  an  end, 
and  shall  dispense  with  your  visits  to  this  camp.  Have 
1  spoken  plainly?" 

The  knitted  brows  of  Raybold  were  directed  toward  the 
ground.     "You   have  spoken  plainly,"  he  said,  "and  I 
have  heard,"  and  with  a  bow  he  walked  away. 
*  Begnu  ill  Hauper's  Wef.kt.y  No.  2167. 
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As  lie  approached  his  tent  a  smile,  intended  to  be  bitter, 
played  about  his  features. 

•'  A  net  of  cobwebs,."  he  muttered,  "to  cage  a  lion!" 
The  weather  had  now  grown  sultry,  and  tlie  afternoon 
was  very  hot,  and  there  was  a  general  desire  to  lie  in  the 
shade  and  doze.  Margery's  plans  for  a  siesta  were  a  little 
more  complicated  tlnui  those  of  the  others.  She  longed 
to  lie  in  a  hammock  under  great  trees  surrounded  by  the 
leafy  screens  of  the  woodlands;  to  gaze  at  the  blue  sky 
through  the  loop-holes  in  the  towering  branches  above 
her,  and  to  dream  of  the  mysteries  of  the  forest.^ 

"Martin,"  said  she,  to  the  young  guide,  "is  there  a 
hammock  among  the  things  we  brought  with  us?" 

His  face  briglUened.  "  Of  course  there  are  hammocks," 
he  said.  "I  wonder  none  of  you  asked  about  them  be- 
fore." 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  said  Margery.  "I  haven't  had 
time  for  lounging,  and  as  for  Aunt  Harriet  she  would  not 
get  into  one  for  five  dollars." 

"  Where  shall  I  hang  it?"  he  asked. 
"Not  anywhere  about  here.     Couldn't  you  find  some 
nice  place  in  the  woods,  not  far  aw^ay,  but  where  I  would 
not  be  seen,  and  have  a  little  time  to  myself?    If  you  can, 
come  and  tell  me  quietly  where  it  is." 

"I  know  what  she  means,"  said  Martin  to  himself.  "  It's 
a  shame  that  she  should  be  annoyed.  I  can  find  you  just 
such  a  ])lace,"  he  said  to  Margery.  "  I  will  hang  the  ham- 
mock there,  and  I  will  take  care  that  nobody  else  shall 
know  where  it  is."  And  away  he  went,  bounding  heart 
and  foot. 

In  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned.  "It's  all 
ready,  Miss  Dearborn,"  he  said.  "  I  think  I  have  found  a 
place  you  will  like.  It's  generally  very  close  in  the  woods 
on  a  day  like  this,  but  there  is  a  little  bluff  back  of  us,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  woods  are  open,  so  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  air  there." 

"  That  is  charming,"  said  Margery,  and  with  a  book  in 
her  hand  she  accompanied  Martin. 

They  were  each  so  interested  in  the  hammock  business 
that  they  walked  side  by  side,  instead  of  one  following 
the  other,  as  had  been  their  custom  heretofore. 

"Oh,  this  is  a  delightful  place!"  cried  Margery.  "  I  can 
lie  here  and  look  down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  woods; 
and  it  is  a  solitude  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  island." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Martin.  "  I  thought  you 
would.  I  have  put  up  the  hammock  strongly,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  it;  but  if  there  is  any  other  way  you 
want  it  I  can  change  it.  There  is  not  a  thing  here  that 
can  hurt  you,  and  if  a  little  snake  should  happen  along 
it  would  be  glad  to  get  away  from  you  if  you  give  it  a 
chance.  But  if  you  should  be  frightened  or  should  w^ant 
anything  you  have  only  to  call  for  me.  I  shall  hear 
you,  for  I  shall  be  out  in  the  open  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Margery;  "nothing could 
be  nicer  than  this,  and  you  did  it  so  quickly." 

He  smiled  with  pleasure  as  he  answ^ered  that  he  could 
have  done  it  more  quickly  if  it  had  been  necessary;  and 
then  he  retired  slowly,  that  she  might  call  him  back  if  she 
thought  of  anvthing"^she  wanted. 

Margery  lay  in  the  hammock,  gazing  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  into  the  heart  of  the  woods;  her  closed  book 
was  in  her  hand,  and  the  gentle  breeze  that  shook  the 
leaves  around  her  and  disturbed  the  loose  curls  about  her 
face  was  laden  with  a  moist  spiciness  which  made  her 
believe  it  had  been  wandering  through  some  fragrant 
foliage  of  a  kind  iniknown  to  her,  far  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  where  she  could  not  walk  on  account  of  the 
rocks,  tke  great  bushes,  and  the  tall  ferns.  It  was  lovely 
to  lie  and  watch  the  leafy  boughs,  which  seemed  as  if 
they  were  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  breeze  as  it 
[massed. 

"I  don't  believe,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  cast  her 
eyes  upw^ard  toward  an  open  space  above  her,  "that  if  I 
were  that  little  white  cloud  and  could  float  over  the  whole 
world  and  drop  dowm  on  any  spot  I  chose  that  I  could 
drop  into  a  lovelier  place  than  this."  Then  she  brought 
her  gaze  again  to  earth,  and  her  mind  went  out  between 
the  shadowy  trunks  which  stretched  away  and  away  and 
away  toward  the  mysteries  of  the  forest,  which  must  al- 
ways be  mysteries  to  her  because  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  get  to  them  and  solve  them— that  is,  if  she  remained 
awake'.  But  if  Master  Morpheus  should  happen  by,  she 
might  yet  know  everything— for  there  are  no  mysteries 
which  cannot  be  solvedin  dreams. 

Master  Morpheus  came,  but  with  him  came  also  Arthur 
Raybold;  not  bv  the  little  pathway  that  approached  from 
the  direction  of  the  lake,  but  parting  the  bushes  as  if  he 
had  been  exploiing.  When  she  heard  footsteps  behind 
her,  Margery  looked  up  quickly. 

' '  Mr.  Raybold !"  she  exclaimed.  "  How  on  earth  did  you 
happen  here?" 

"I  did  not  happen,"  said  he,  wiping  his  brow  with  his 
handkerchief.  "I  have  been  looking  for  you,  and  I  have 
had  touo-h  work  of  it.  I  saw  you  go  into  the  woods,  and 
I  went  in  also,  liut  some  distance  below  here,  and  I  have 
had  a  hard  and  tiresome  job  working  my  way  up  to  you; 
but  I  have  found  you.  t  knew  I  should,  for  I  had  bent 
my  mind  to  the  undertaking." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  hadn't,"  said  Margery,  in  a  vexed 
tone.  "I  came  here  to  lie  alone  and  take  a  nap,  and  I 
wish  you  would  find  some  other  nice  pl-ace  and  go  and 
take  a  nap  yourself." 

He  smiled  deeply.  "That  would  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose at  :dl,"  said  he.  "  Napping  is  far  from  my  desires." 
"But  I  don't  care  anything  about  your  desires,"  said 
Margery,  in  a  tone  which  show^ed  she  was  truly  vexed ;  "I 
have  pre-empted  this  place,  and  I  want  it  to  myself.  I 
was  just  falling  into  a  most  delightful  doze  when  you 
came,  and  I  dfin't  think  you  had  any  right  to  come  here 
and  disturb  me." 

"The  sense  of  right,  Miss  Dearborn,"  said  he,  "comes 
from  the  heart,  iiud  we  do  not  have  to  ask  other  peoph^ 
what  it  is.  My  heart  has  given  me  the  right  to  come  here, 
and  here  I  am." 


"  And  what  in  the  name  of  common -sense  are  you  here 
for?"  said  Margery.  "  Speaking  about  your  heart  makes 
me  think  you  came  here  to  make  love  to  me.  Is  \ht\l  it?" 
"It  was,"  said  he  ;  "and  I  wish  you  to  hear  me." 
"  Mr.  Raybold,"  said  she,  her  eyes  as  bright,  he  thought, 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  his  sister  when  she  was  urging 
some  of  her  favorite  views  upon  a  company,"  1  won't  lis- 
ten to  one  word  of  such  stuff.  This  is  no  place  for  love- 
making,  and  I  won't  have  it.  If  you  want  to  make  lov(! 
to  me  you  can  wait  until  I  go  home,  and  then  you  can 
come  and  speak  to  my  mother  about  it,  and  when  you 
have  spoken  to  her  you  can  speak  to  me,  but  I  won't  lis- 
ten to  it  here,     l^ot  one  word!" 

Thus  did  the  indignant  craftiness  of  IMargery  express 
itself.  "It's  a  good  deal  better,"  she  thought,  "than 
telling  him  no,  and  having  him  keep  on  begging  and  beg- 
ging." 

"Miss  Dearborn,"  said  Raybold.  "what  I  liave  to  say 
cannot  be  postponed.  The  words  within  me  must  be 
spoken,  and  I  came  here  to  speak  them." 

Witli  a  sudden  supple  twist  IMargery  turned  herself, 
hammock  and  all,  and  stood  on  her  feet  on  the  ground. 
"  Martin!"  she  cried,  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Raybold  stepped  back  astonished.  "  What  is  this?"  he 
exclaimed.     "  Am  I  to  understand — " 

Before  he  had  time  to  complete  his  sentence  Martin 
Sanders  sprang  into  the  scene. 

"  AVhat  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  glare  at  Raybold, 
as  if  he  suspected  why  he  had  been  called. 

"Martin,"  said  Margery,  with  a  good  deal  of  sharpness 
in  her  voice,  "I  want  you  to  take  down  this  iiammock  , 
and  carry  it  away.  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer.  I' 
thought  that  at  least  one  quiet  place  out-of-doors 
could  he  found  where  I  would  not  be  disturbed,  but  it 
seems  there  is  no  such  place.  Perhaps  you  can  hang  the 
hammock  somewhere  near  our  cabin." 

Martin's  face  grew  very  red.  "  I  don't  think,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  go  away  because  you 
have  been  disturbed.  Whoever  disturbed  you  should  go 
away,  and  not  you." 

Now  Mr.  Ray  hold's  face  also  grew  red.  "  Tliere  has 
been  enough  of  this!"  he  exclaimed.  "Guide,  you  can 
go  where  you  came  from.  You  are  not  wanted  here.  If 
Sliss  Dearborn  wishes  her  hanunock  taken  down,  1  will 
take  it."  Then  turning  to  Margery,  he  continued:  "  You 
do  not  know  what  it  is  I  liave  to  s;iy  to  you.  If  you  do 
not  hear  me  now%  you  will  regret  it  all  your  life.  Send 
this  man  away." 

"  I  would  very  much  like  to  send  a  man  away  if  I 
knew  how^  to  do  it,"  said  Margery. 

"Do  it?"  cried  Martin.  "Oh,  Miss  Dearborn,  if  you 
want  it  done,  ask  me  to  do  it  for  you!" 

"You?"  shouted  Raybold,  making  two  steps  toward 
the  young  guide;  and  tiien  he  stopped,  for  Margery  stood 
in  front  of  him. 

"  I  have  never  seen  two  men  fight,"  said  she,  "and  1 
don't  say  I  wouldn't  like  it,  just  once ;  but  you  would  have 
to  have  boxing-gloves  on;  I  couldn't  stand  a  fight  with 
phiin  hands,  so  you  needn't  think  of  it.  Martin,  take 
down  the  hammock  just  as  quickly  as  you  can.  And  if 
you  want  to  stay  here,  Mr.  Raybold,  you  can  stay;  and  if 
you  want  to  talk,  you  can  talk  to  the  trees." 

Martin  heaved  a  sigh  of  disappointment,  and  proceeded 
to  unfasten  the  hammock  from  the  trees  to  which  it  had 
been  tied.  For  a  moment  Raybold  looked  as  if  he  were 
about  to  interfere,  but  there  was  something  in  the  feverish 
agility  of  the  young  guide  which  made  his  close  prox- 
imity*^as  undesirable  as  that  of  a  package  of  dynamite. 

Margery  turned  to  leave  the  place,  but  suddenly  stopped. 
She  would  wait  until  Martin  was  ready  to  go  with  her. 
She  would  not  leave  those  two  young  men  alone. 

Raybold  was  very  ang^3^  He  knew  well  that  such  a 
chance  for  a  private  interview^  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again,  and  he  would  not  give  up.  He  approached  the 
young  girl. 

"Margery,"  he  said,  "  if  you — " 

"  Martin,'  she  cried  to  the  guide,  who  was  now  ready 
to  go,  "put  down  that  hammock  and  come  here.  Now, 
sir,""  she  said,  turning  to  Raybold,  "let  me  hear  you  call 
me  Margery  again." 

She  waited  for  about  a  lialf  a  minute,  but  she  was  not 
called  by  name.  Then  she  and  Martin  went  away.  She 
had  nearly  reached  the  cabin  before  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  turned  to  the  young  man  and  said:  "  Martin,  you 
needn't  trouble  yourself  about  putting  up  that  hammock 
now;  I  don't  want  to  lie  in  it.  I  am  going  into  the  liouse. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  stood 
by  me." 

"  Stood  by  you!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,  wliich 
seemed  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  something  which  might 
or  might  not  be  stronger  than  itself.  "  You  don't  know 
how'  glad  I  am  to  stand  by  you,  and  how  I  would  al- 
ways— " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Margery;  "  thank  you  very  much," 
and  she  walked  away  toward  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  sighed,  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

XVI.— A  MAN  WHO  FEELS   HIMSELF  A  MAN. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  air  had 
grown  coolei,  Mr.  Archibald  proposed  a  boating  expedi- 
tion to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  His  boat  was  large 
enough  for  Matlack,  the  three  ladies,  and  himself,  and  if 
the  two  young  men  wished  to  follow^  they  had  a  boat  of 
their  ow'ii. 

When  first  asked  to  join  the  boating  party  Miss  Corona 
Raybold  hesitated;  she  did  not  care  very  much  about 
boating;  but  when  she  found  that  if  she  staid  in  camp  she 
would  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  she  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Archibald  took  the  oars  nearest  the  stern,  \>hile 
Matlack  seated  himself  forward,  and  this  arrangement 
suited  Miss  Corona  exactl.y! 

The  boat  kept  down  the  middle  of  the  lake,  greatly 
aided  by  the  current,  and  Corona  talked  steadily  "to  Mr. 
Archibald.     Mrs.  Archibald,  who  always  W[!*H.ed  to  do 
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what  was  right,  and  did  not  like  lo  be  left  out  of  any 
conversation  on  important  subjects,  made  now  and  then  a 
remark,  and  whenever  she  spoke  Corona  turned  to  her 
and  listened  with  the  kindest  attention,  but  the  moment 
the  ekier  lad}^  liad  finished,  tlie  otlier  resumed  lier  own 
tliread  of  observation  without  the  slightest  allusion  to 
what  slie  had  just  heard. 

As  for  Mr.  Archibakl,  lie  seldom  said  a  word.  lie  lis- 
tened, sometimes  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  lie  pulled  easily 
and  steadily.  Doubtless  he  had  a  good  many  ideas,  but 
none  of  them  was  expressed.  As  for  Margery,  she 
leaned  back  in  t]»e  stern,  and  thought  that,  after  all,  she 
liked  Miss  Ray  bold  better  than  she  did  her  brother,  for 
the  young  lady  did  not  speak  one  word  to  her,  nor  did 
she  appear^to  regard  her  in  any  way. 

"But  how  on  earth," thought  Margery,  "can  she  float 
over  this  beautiful  water  and  under  that  lovely  sky,  with 
tiie  grandeur  of  the  forest  all  about  her,  and  yet  pay 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  anything  she  sees,  but  keep 
steadily  talking  about  her  own  affairs  and  the  society  she 
belongs  to,  I  cannot  iinagine.  She  might  as  well  live  in 
a  cellar  and  have  pamphlets  and  reformers  shoved  down 
to  her  through  the  coal-hole." 

Messrs.  Clyde  and  Raybold  accompanied  the  larger 
boat  in  their  own  skiff.  It  was  an  unwieldy  craft, 
with  but  one  pair  of  oars,  and  as  the  two  young  men 
were  not  accustomed  to  rowing  together,  and  as  Mr.  Ray- 
bold  was  not  accustometl  to  rowing  at  all  and  did  not  like 
it,  Mr.  Clyde  pulled  the  boat.  But,  do  what  he  could,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  near  the  other  boat.  Mat- 
lack,  who  was  not  obliged  to  listen  to  Miss  Corona,  kept 
liis  eye  upon  the  following  skiff,  and  seemed  to  fear  a  col- 
lision if  the  two  boats  came  close  together,  for  if  Clyde 
pulled  hard  he  pulled  harder.  Arthur 
Raybold  was  not  satisfied. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  better  oars- 
man," he  said  to  the  other  ;  "but  now  I 
suppose  we  shall  not  come  near  them 
until  we  land." 

But  the  Archibald  party  did  not  land. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Matlack  they 
swept  slowly  around  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake;  they  looked  over  the  big  unten- 
anted camp-ground  there;  they  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  into  the  rift  in 
the  forest  through  which  ran  the  stream 
which  connected  this  lake  with  another 
beyond  it,  and  then  they  rowed  home- 
ward, keeping  close  to  the  farther  shore, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Clyde,  who  had  not  reached  the  end 
of  the  lake,  now  turned  and  determincnl 
to  follow  the  tactics  of  the  other  boat 
and  keep  close  to  the  shore,  but  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  camp.  This  exasper- 
ated Raybold. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  he  said. 
"If  you  keep  in  the  middle  we  may  get 
near  them,  and  why  should  we  be  on  one 
side  of  the  lake  and  they  on  the  other?" 

"  I  want  to  get  back  as  soon  as  they 
do,"  said  Clyde,  "and  I  don't  want  to 
pull  against  the  current." 

"Stop!"  said  Raybold.  "If  you  are 
tired,  let  tne  have  the  oars." 

Harrison  Clyde  looked  for  a  minute  at 
his  companion,  and  then  deliberately 
changed  the  course  of  the  boat  and  row- 
ed straight  toward  the  shore,  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  excited  remon- 
strances of  Raybold.  He  beached  the 
boat  at  a  rather  poor  landing  -  place 
among  some  bushes,  and  then,  jumping 
out,  lie  made  her  fast. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Raybold, 
as  he  scrambled  on  shore,  "  Is  she  leak- 
ing more  than  she  did?  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  She  is  not  leaking  more  than  usual," 
said  the  other;  "  but  I  am  not  going  to 
pull  against  that  current  with  you  growl- 
ing in  the  stern.  I  am  going  to  walk 
back  to  camp." 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  the 
two    young    men    reached   .Camp    Rob 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Archibald 
boat   touched   shore,  and  at  least   an  hour  l)efore  they 
would  have  arrived  had  they  remained  in  their  boat. 

The  party  was  met  by  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  bearing  letters 
and  newspapers.  A  man  had  arrived  from  Saciler's  in 
their  absence,  and  he  had  brought  the  mail.  Nearly  every 
one  liad  letters;  there  was  even  something  for  Martin. 
Standing  where  they  had  landed,  seated  on  bits  of  rock, 
on  the  grass,  or  on  camp-chairs,  all  read  their  letters. 

While  thus  engaged  a  gentleman  approached  the  party 
from  the  direction  of  Camp  Roy.  He  was  tall,  well  built, 
handsomely  dressed  in  a  suit  of  light  brown  tweed,  and 
carried  himself  with  a  buoyant  uprightness.  A  neat 
straw  hat  with  a  broad  ribbon  shaded  Ids  smooth  shaven 
face,  which  sparkled  with  cordial  good-humor.  A  blue 
cravat  was  tied  tastefully  under  a  broad  white  collar,  and 
in  his  hand  lie  carried  a  hickory  walking-stick,  cut  in  the 
woods,  but  good  enough  for  a  city  sidewalk.  Margery 
was  the  first  to  raise  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  the  quickly 
approaching  footsteps. 

"Goodness  gracious!"  she  exclaimed,  and  then  every- 
body looked  up. 

For  a  moment  the  new-comer  was  gazed  upon  in  silence. 
From  what  gigantic  bandbox  could  this  well-dressed 
stranger  have  dropped?  Hien,  with  a  loud  laugh,  Mr. 
Archibald  cried,  "  Tiie  bishop!" 

No  wonder  there  had  not  been  instant  recognition. 
The  loose,  easy-fitting  clothes  gave  no  hint  of  ledundant 
plumpness;  no  soiled  shovel-hat  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
smiling  face,  and  a  glittering  shirt  front  banished  all 
thought  of  gutta-percha. 

"Madam,"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  raising  his  hat  and 
stepping  quickly  toward  Mrs.  xirchibald,  "I  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure  I  feel  in  meeting  you  again.  And  as 
for  you,  sir,"  iiolding  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Archibald,  "I 
have  no  words  in  which  to  convey  my  feelings.  Look 
upon  a  man,  sir,  who  feels  himself  a  man,  and  remember 
from  what  you  raised  him.  I  can  say  no  more  now,  but 
I  can  never  forget  what  you  have  done,"  ;ind  as  he 
spoke  he  press-wd  Mr.  Archil)al(rs  hand  with  an  honest 


fervor,  which  distorted  for  a  moment  the  features  of  that 
gentleman. 

From  one  to  the  other  of  the  party  the  bishop  glanced, 
as  he  said,  "  How  glad,  how  unutterably  glad,  I  am  to  be 
again  among  you!"  Turning  his  eyes  toward  Miss  Ray- 
bold, he  stopped.  That  young  lady  had  put  down  the 
letter  she  was  reading,  and  was  gazing  at  him  through 
her  spectacles  with  calm  intensity.  "  This  lady,"  said  tiie 
bishop,  turning  toward  Raybold,  "is  your  sister,  I  pre- 
sume?    May  I  have  the  honor?" 

Raybold  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  Here  was 
an  example  of  the  silly  absurdity  of  throwing  j)earls  be- 
fore swine.  He  had  never  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fellow  when  he  was  in  the  gutter,  and  he  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  him  now. 

With  a  little  flush  on  her  face  Mrs.  Archibald  rose. 

"Miss  Raybold,"  she  said,  "let  me  present  to  you," 
and  she  hesitated  for  a  moment — "  the  gentleman  we  call 
the  bishop.     I  think  you  have  heard  us  speak  of  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Raybold,  rising,  with  a  charming 
smile  on  her  handsome  face,  and  extending  her  hand,  "I 
have  heard  of  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  him." 

"I  have  also  heard  of  you,"  said  the  bishop,  as  he  stood 
smiling  beside  Corona's  camp-chair;  "and  I  have  re- 
gretted that  I  have  been  the  innocent  means  of  pre- 
venting you  for  a  time  from  occupying  your  brother's 
camp." 

"  Oh,  do  not  mention  that,"  said  Corona,  sweetly.  "I 
walked  over  there  yesterday,  and  I  tliink  it  is  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  here,  so  you  have  really  done  me  a  favor.  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  see  you,  because,  from  the  little  I 
have  heard  said  about  you,  I  think  you  must  agree  with 
some   of  my  cherished  opinions.     For  one   thing,  I  am 
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quite  certain  you  favor  the  assertion  of  individuality; 
your  actions  prove  that." 

"  Really,"  said  the  bishop,  seating-  himself  near  her,  "  I 
have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  subject;  but  1  sup- 
pose I  have  asserted  my  individuality;  but  if  I  have,  I 
have  done  it  indefinitely.  Eveiybody  about  me  having 
some  definite  purpose  in  life,  and  I  having  none,  I  am,  in 
a  negative  way,  a  distinctive  individual.  It  is  a  pity  1 
am  so  different  from  other  people,  but — " 

"  No,  it  is  not  a  pity,"  interrupted  Corona,  the  color 
coming  into  her  cheeks  and  a  brighter  light  into  her  eyes. 
"  Our  individuality  is  a  sacred  responsibility.  It  is  given 
to  us  for  us  to  protect  and  encourage — I  may  say,  to  revere. 
It  is  a  trust  for  which  we  should  be  called  to  account  by 
ourselves,  and  we  sliall  be  false  and  disloyal  to  ourselves 
if  we  cannot  show  that  we  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  for  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  our  indi- 
viduality." 

"  It  delights  me  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way,"  ex- 
claimed the  bishop.  "  It  encourages  and  cheers  me.  We 
are  what  we  are;  and  if  we  can  be  more  fully  what  we 
are  than  we  have  been,  then  we  are  more  truly  ourselves 
than  before." 

"  And  what  can  be  nobler,"  cried  Corona,  "  than  to  be, 
in  the  most  distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  ourselves?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  walked  together  toward  their 
cabin. 

"  I  want  to  be  neighborly  and  hospitable,"  said  he, 
"  but  it  seems  lo  me  that,  now  that  the  way  is  clear  for 
Miss  Raybold  to  move  her  tent  to  her  own  camp  and  set 
up  housekeeping  there,  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
entertain  her,  and.  if  we  want  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  our 
own  way,  we  can  do  it  without  thinking  of  her." 

"  We  shall  certainly  not  do  it,"  said  Ids  wife,  "  if  we  do 
think  of  her.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  tier.  She 
is  not  a  companion  at  all  for  Marger\^;  she  never  speaks 
to  her;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  think  you  would 
wish  she  never  spoke  to  you." 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband,  "  that  feeling  did  grow  upon 


me  somewhat  this  afternoon.  Up  lo  a  certain  point  she 
is  amusing." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  who 
planted  herself  before  him. 

"  Is'pose  you  think  I  didn't  do  right,"  she  said,  "  'cause, 
when  that  big  bundle  came  it  had  your  name  on  it;  but 
I  knew  it  was  clothes,  and  that  they  was  for  that  man  in 
our  camp,  and  so  I  took  them  to  him  myself.  I  heard 
Phil  say  that  the  sooner  that  man  w^as  upand  dressed,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  all  parlies;  and  as  Martin  had  gone 
off,  and  there  wasu't  nobody  to  take  his  clothes  to  him,  I 
took  them  to  him,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

"I  wondered  how  he  got  them,"  said  Mr.  Archibald; 
"  but  I  am  glad  you  carried  them  to  him."  Then,  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  lie  added,  "  It  may  be  a  good  thing  that 
I  gave  him  a  chance  to  assert  his  individuality." 

[to    UK   OONTINUEl*.] 
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IIkADQUAUTKRS    of  TllK    ExriCBlTCON    TO   TIIK    PlIILIPPINKS, 

8.S.  "Nkwport,"  Honolulu,  July  7- 

The  chronicle  of  this  voyage,  the  first  stage  of  which 
has  been  successfully  and,  in  the  main,  not  unpleasantly 
passed,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  not  as  a  record  of  in- 
cidents of  sea  travel,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ac- 
complished writer  might  present  little  novel,  but  as  con- 
tributing to  the  intimate  history  of  this  noteworthy  and 
history-making  enterprise.  The  inexorable  decrees  of 
Neptune  have  not  been  suspended  for  us,  nor  have  we 
failed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  appreciate 
the  contrasting  delights  of  travel  in  ilie 
balmy  trade -winds  that  scarcely  ruffle 
the  sapphire  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  The 
depart  ure  of  the  Newport  on  the  morning 
of  the  39th  of  June  was  accompanied  by 
the  display  of  fervent  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm which  the  emotional  people  of  San 
Francisco  have  not  restrained  on  the  oc- 
casion of  th(4  sailing  of  other  detach- 
ments of  the  Philippine  expedition.  But 
the  departure  of  the  Neicjiort  with  Gen- 
eral Merritt,  his  personal  and  department 
staff,  together  with  about  five  hundred 
|)icked  troops,  caused  a  degree  and  qual- 
ity of  excitement  which  tvas  most  grati- 
fying to  witness.  Scarcely  had  we  turned 
our  thoughts  from  the  friends  we  were 
leaving,  lo  the  consideration  of  personal 
comfort,  scarcely  had  we  time  to  note  the 
vanishing  of  the  bold  outlines  of  the  noble 
headlands  of  the  Golden  Gate  into  the 
gray  veil  of  summer  mist,  before  we  were 
headed  and  lashed  by  the  advance  gusts 
of  a  severe  gale,  whicli  soon  compelled 
the  steamer  to  lie  to  and  hammer  the 
vicious  sea  for  seventeen  long  hours. 
'I'he  transport  is  fortunately  not  crowded 
beyond  the  measure  of  comparative  com- 
fort, although  the  lower  deck,  where  the 
men  are  berthed  in  five  rows  of  double 
bunks  three  tiers  high,  cannot  be  said  to 
offer  the  most  sumptuous  accommoda- 
tions. The  chief  subject  of  complaint 
has  been  so  far  the  lack  of  mess-room 
for  eating,  and -the  men  find  it  at  times 
very  difficult  to  manage  their  mess-tins 
and  their  cups  of  soup  or  coffee  without 
any  available  table-room  to  balance  them 
on. 

General  Merritt,  however,  at  consid- 
erable discomfort  to  himself  and  to  his 
officers,  h.'is  not  restricted  the  circulation 
of  the  men  on  the  decks,  and  they  v/ander 
at  will  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
all  over  the  ship,  except  of  course  in  the 
saloon  and  social  hall,  wliere  th(!  ollicers 
are  quartered  in  comfortable,  airy  state- 
rooms. On  the  lower  deck,  acimirably 
ventilated  through  a  larg'e  forward  hatch, 
and  several  small  ones  with  wind -sails, 
the  xistor  Battery  is  quartered  forward, 
K  Battery  of  the  Third  Reguhir  Heavy 
Artillery  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  and  H  Battery  near  the 
stern.  Afier  the  storm  was  over  and  we  were  able  to  stand 
away  on  our  true  course  again,  the  men  were  not  slow  to 
crawl  out  from  their  quarters,  and  the  decks  were  covered 
by  a  chattering  happy  crowd,  apparently  devoting  the 
larger  pait  of  their  time  to  the  consumption  of  food. 
Many  of  them  produced  tins  of  preserves  and  other  deli- 
cacies to  tempt  their  appetites,  jaded  by  the  turmoil  of 
the  past  days.  The  chronic  grumblers  found  the  bill  of 
fare  too  solid  and  heavy  for  any  human  being  to  eat;  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  criticise  the  liberality  with  which 
the  rations  were  dispensed.  But  the  grumblers  we  have 
always  with  us,  although  they  find  on  this  boat  few  active 
sui)porters  and  plenty  of  philosophical  opponents. 

Fourth  of  July,  fortunately,  turned  out  a  perfect  day. 
C'eriain  crude  luxuries,  like  apple-duff,  were  added  to  the 
bill  of  fare  of  the  soldiers,  and  an  impromptu  entertain- 
ment was 'managed  on  the  upper  deck.  Father  Doherty, 
the  cliaplain  of  the  expedition,  followed  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Colonel  Whipple  with  a 
vigorous  and  ins})iring  though  brief  oration,  and  the  glee 
elub  of  the  Astor  Battery  sang  the  usual  patriotic  songs. 
As  there  is  no  band  aboard,  the  popular  music  of  the  day, 
often  sung  to  words  written  by  a  witty  member  of  the 
coterie,  furnishes  the  only  entertainment  of  a  musical  or- 
der possible  aboard.  In  the  saloon,  after  luncheon,  a  short 
list  of  toasts  was  drunk  in  punch  strong  enough  to  sat- 
isfy a  Russian,  aiitl  thus  we, with  no  cloud  over  our  spirits, 
without  a  thought  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  come  to  all  of  us  at  times, 
cheered  by  the  Coiiipanionship  of  sympathetic  friends, 
and  un(:(»nsciously  exalted  by  the  ineffaceable  memories 
of  the  festival  at  home,  pricked  off  a  red-letter  day  in 
our  calendar.  Who  can  tell  wdieii  and  where  we  shall 
put  another  indelible  mark  to  record  an  event  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  we  are  helping  to  make? 

A  slight  accident  to  the  machinery  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th  stopped  the  revolution  of  the  screw  for  five  hours 
and  more.    The  teeming  life  on  the  boat  seemed  suspended 
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Rafael  Mr.rxur.ch. 


Mateo  Fajardo. 


Emilio  Gonzalez. 


Domingo  Ct)ilazo. 


P.  J.  Be.-50.^o.  W.  P.  Sutton.  General  Antonio  Mattel  Lluveras. 

PUERTO-RICAN    COMMISSIONERS    ACCOMPANYING   GENERAL    MILES'S  ARMY. 

^  Photograph  by  M.  W.  Tennant,  Newport  News. 


for  a  moment  at  the  sudden  pause  in  the  forward  motion, 
and  then  took  a  new  and  more  active  start.  Sharks  were 
seen  in  great  numbers,  and  several  were  hauled  up  the 
side,  but  each  one  succeeded  in  breaking  away  just  as 
the  men  with  cheers  and  laugiiter  had  hauled  his  vicious 
head  up  to  the  rail.  This  pastime  was  perforce  sus- 
pended as  soon  as  the  screw  began  to  churn  the  water 
again  and  the  monotony  of  the  trip,  if  tliat  can  be 
called  monotony  which  is  a  succession  of  amusing  human 


incidents.  Then  naturally  all  thoughts  were  turned  tow- 
ard Honolulu.  The  last  day  before  reaching  port  was 
the  happiest  day  of  the  week  on  the  water.  Eager  to 
have  a  run  on  shore,  and  anticipating  pleasures  which  I 
am  afraid  did  not  fully  materialize,  imagining  prospective 
beauties  of  tropical  scenery  which  were  more  than  realized, 
the  whole  ship's  company  were  in  a  state  of  mild  exulta- 
tion. I'he  quartermasters  issued  shore-going  suits  of  tan- 
colored  linen,  with  thin  underwear,  and  the  non-commis- 


sioned officers  made  up  their  squads  for  landing.  The 
excitement  of  trying  on  the  new  clothes  and  the  occui>a- 
tion  of  letter- writing  made  the  day  seem  all  too  short. 
The  officers  appeared  shy  as  schoolboys  at^  first  in  suiis 
of  gray  linen  \Vith  blue  or  red  trimmings.  Helmets  of  iin- 
expected  shape  and  startling  size  were  produced,  and,  hut 
for  the  knowledge  that  this  was  to  be  only  a  brief  pause 
in  our  voyage^  we  should  all  have  felt  much  as  the  pas- 
sengers on  an  Atlantic  liner  do  when  Queenstown  is  passed 
or  the  Lizard  sighted.  The  hazy  outlines  of  Molokai  shim- 
mered in  the  distant  horizon  to  the  south  just  before  sunset. 
When  we  landed,  early  in  the  morning,  the  little  lown 
was  already  given  over  to  peaceful  military  occupaiion. 
Soldiers  everywhere,  most  of  them,  following  the  pleasant 
custom  of  the  island,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  pinks  and 
garlands  of  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers.  In  the  shade  of 
great  trees  and  palm-thatched  bowers  in  tiie  grounds  of 
the  old  palace  tables  were  laid,  lieavy  with  tropical  fiuits 
and  more  solid  food;  and  already,  long  before  noon,  hun- 
dreds of  ladies  had  assembled  lo  welcome  the  soldiers, 
and,  after  the  feast  was  over,  Mrs.  Dole  and  her  friends 
held  an  informal  reception  on  the  green.  Hawaiian  hos- 
pitality has  unique  and  fascinating  elements  of  grace  and 
])icturesqueness  in  it  winch  make  such  a  festival  as  I 
have  briefly  alluded  to  the  most  ])erfect  in  the  world. 
Nor  are  the  men  who  enjoy  it  unworthy  of  it  or  unappre- 
ciative  of  its  rare  qualities.  Marshal  Brown,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  police  force  of  the  island,  informs  me 
that  up  to  this  date  not  a  single  arrest  of  a  soldier 
has  been  made,  and  not  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  any 
kind  has  been  reported  to  him.  This,  with  all  restraints 
of  discipline  temporarily  suspended,  with  all  the  excite- 
ment of  novel  surroundings  and  the  temptations  of 
al)undant  hospitality,  proves'^the  temper  of  the  men,  and 
is  worth  as  much  to  the  cause  they  are  fighting  for  as  a 
victory  in  the  field. 

PROGRAMME    OF    EXERCISES    ON    BOARD    THE    STEAMER 

'  NEWPOHT"    OF  NEW   YORK  ON  THE 

FOURTH  OF   JULY,    1898. 

1 .  Pniyer Chaplnin  Dolicrty. 

2    "  St.ar-8pangled  Bnniier  " Alitor  Battery  Glee  Cliib. 

8.  Declaration  ot  lutlepeiidence Read  by  Major  C.   H.  Whipple. 

4.  "America" Antor  Batlerv  Glee  Cin!). 

5.  Oration Chaplain  Dolieriy. 

6.  "Red,  Wiiite,  and  Bine" Astor  Battery  Glee  Club. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  will  assemble  in  front  of  tlie  officers' 

cabins,  on  the  hurricane-deck,  11.30  a.m. 

COMMITTEE    OF    ARRANGEMENTS. 

Colonel  Pope,  Colonel  McClure,  Major  Kilbourue,  Major  Strother, 
Major  Bement,  and  Captain  March. 

TOASTS   AFTER   LUNCH. 

1.  Oin-  Country  and  Onr  President. Major-General  Merritt. 

2.  Nations  Friendly  To  Us  and  the  Queen  of 

England Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet. 

3.  Our  General  Commanding  the  Army  ot  the 

Philippines Colonel  McChire. 

4.  A  Modern  Crusade General  Babcock. 

5.  The  Day  We  Celebrate Mr.  Mnrat  Halstead. 

6.  The  Girls  We  Left  Behind  Us General  Whittier. 

Y.  The  Army  and  The  Navy Colonel  Crowder. 

8.  Our  Good  Ship  yewport,  and  Her  Gallant 

Captain  and  Crew:  To  be  drunk  stand- 
ing  Captain  Saunders. 

Three  Cheers  for  General  Merritt  and  the  Day  We  Celebrate. 

F.  D.  Millet. 


Col.  Fisher,  N.  G.  Hawaii. 


Uhief-Justiee  Judd  (in  White). 
BrijTf.-Uen.  McArthur. 


Minister  Sewell. 


Lieut.-Col.  Soper,  N.  G.  H.    Minister  of  Interior  Cooper. 


WITH    THE    THIRD    MANILA    EXPEDITION    AT    HONOLULU. 
Group  of  American  and  Hawaiian  Officers  and  Officials  ou  the  Veranda  of  the  "Bungalow." — Photograph  by  Davey. 
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TROOPS    JUST   ARRIVED    RUSHING    FOR    A   SWIM    IN    THE    SURF. 

After  a  Sketch  made  ou  the  Spot  by  T,  Dart  Walker,  Special  Artist  Cor  ''Harper's  Weekly.' 


LOADING    LIGHT   ARTILLERY  ON    BOARD    THE    TRANSPORTS   AT   TWO    O'CLOCK    IN    THE    MORNING. 

After  a  Sketch  made  on  the  Spot  by  T.  Dart  Walker,  Special  Artist  for  "  Harj)ers  Weekly." 


BIRDS-EYE    VIEW    OF    CAMP. 

Phot<>graj)h  by  M.  W.  Tennant,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

OFF    FOR    PUERTO    RICO-SCENES   AT    NEWPORT    NEWS. 


COMMISSIONERS   TO   PUERTO   RICO. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  the  group  of 
Puerto  -  Rican  commissioners  who  were  selected,  under 
direction  of  General  Miles,  by  former  Consul  -  General 
Warner  P.  Sutton  and  Captain  Whitney  of  General 
Miles's  staff,  to  land  in  Puerto  Rico  with  our  army  and 
apprise  the  people  of  their  several  localities  of  the  present 
status  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  annex  Puerto 
Rico. 


They  are  to  give  their  former  neighbors  a  general 
idea  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  advantages  to  Puerto 
Rico  which  will  follow  annexation.  They  went  to  the 
island  o!i  the  cruiser  St.  Lovis. 

Their  intention,  as  set  forth  by  General  Mattel  and  Mr. 
Fajardo,  is  to  establish  newspapers  at  once  in  Puerto  Rico, 
through  which,  as  well  as  by  circulars,  the  announcements 
of  General  Miles  may  be  circulated  in  the  island.  The 
Puerto  RioD  Junta  in  New  York  has  advocated  indepen- 
dence rather  than  annexation,  but  these  commissioners 
have  all  along  been  annexationists,  and  were  chosen  for 


their  present  duty  largely  on  that  ground.  Mr.  Sutton 
has  a  large  acquaintance  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  understands 
the  people  there,  and  being  on  terms  of  warm  friendship 
with  the  annexationist  leaders,  is  likely  to  be  very  useful 
in  promoting  good  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  island 
and  our  forces. 

The  fact  that  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  got  their 
flag  upside  down  indicates  that  they  are  not  quite  used  to 
it  yet;  but  the  American  flag  is  already  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  Puerto-Ricans  than  it  was  when  the  picture 
was  made. 
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THE    TRUCE. 


[Special  CorrespondkxNce  of  "  Harfer's  Weekly."] 

Ciiaffek's  IlRABQUABTrr.KS,  July  10,  1898. 

It  is  Sunday  at  the  trenches.     A  truce  is  on,  and  the 
band  that  helped  the  wounded  in  the  wake  of  Chaffee's 
charging  brigade  is  playing  "  Calvary." 
"Hosanna!" 

It  is  the  most  cheerful  spot  on  a  battle  -  field  —  the 
trenches— and  a  comparatively  safe  spot  for  the  non-com- 
batant even  during  action.  Men  at  the  front  see  iheir 
comrades  drop,  usually,  without  an  outcry,  and  pass  on,  if 
advancing,  under  an  excitement  of  conflict  that  quickly 
makes  them  callous.  At  the  trenches,  and  after  sharp 
action  is  over,  the  dead  are  buried;  the  wounded  and  the 
sick  are  carried  to  the  rear— to  be  seen  no  more,  unless 
they  come  back  to  lake  a  place  in  the  ranks  again.  The 
firini?  dies  down  to  the  popping  duel  of  sharp-shooters 
and  the  uncanny  whistle  of  a  vagrant  shell.  A  short  peace 
of  reaction  follows,  which  quiets  the  strained  nerves,  but 
does  not  last  long;  the  men  get  restless  and  impatient 
quickly.  But  while  they  may  sit  in  the  sun  by  day  and 
sleep  in  the  mud  at  night,  as  they  did  here  before  Santi- 
ago, they  are  saved  contact  with  that  ghastly  road  of 
choking  odors  and  choking  memories  that  leads  through 
the  rear,  and  to  the  still  pitiful  pictures  under  the  hospital 
tents  at  Siboney.  Moreover,  during  action  the  Spanish 
fire  sweeps  that  same  road  between  the  base  of  the  hill 
under  the  trenches  and  the  woods,  and  makes  the  zone 
of  just  getting  to  the  front  or  just  getting  away  more  dan- 
gerous even  than  the  front  itself;  and  then  to  the  man  who 
must  go  to  the  rear  there  has  always  been  the  inglorious 
and  enraging  possibility  of  being  potted  in  the  back  by  a 
sharp-shooter  from  a  royal  palm  or  a  mango-tree.  Lastly, 
the  bands  play  up  and  down  the  lines,  and,  especially  when 
a  truce  comes,  a  curious  spirit  of  holiday  pervades  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  more  incongruous,  nothing  more  gro- 
tesque, on  the  field  after  a  battle  than  the  sight  of  a  bass- 
drum  or  a  big  bass-horn  lying,  as  I  saw  several  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  1,  just  under  the  conquered  Spanish 
trenches.  But  it  is  very  fine  and  inspiriting  next  morning 
to  hear  both  booming  to  a  Sousa  march  or  a  jolly  negro 
melody;  and  it  is  moving  beyond  words  just  now  to  hear 
''Calvary"  swelling  reverently  overhead,  and  breaking 
gently  against  the  still  green  spires  that  far  up  the  valley 
thrust  themselves  now  and  then  into  cloud-land. 
*' Hosanna!     Glory  to  God!" 

The  wind  is  gentle  and  cool,  the  air  is  clear  and  brill- 
iant, the  sun  shines,  the  mountains  are  divine  in  majesty 
and  peace,  but  it  is  glory  to  the  God  of  Battles  that  band 
is  playing  now,  for  the  memories  of  Caney  still  bleed,  and 
with  more  than  half  a  circle  of  bayonets  we  invest  San- 
tiago; a  truce  is  on,  and  we  are  expecting  the  Spaniard  to 
give  up  his  plucky  fight. 

Last  night  Major-General  Law^ton,  who  is  never  to  be 
caught  napping,  for  the  reason  that  he  never  seems  to 
sleep  (I  believe  he  never  went  to  his  cot  the  first  week 
except  to  have  the  shirt  in  which  he  came  ashore  restored 
to  its  original  color),  shot  out  his  right  flank  a  mile  and  a 
half,  so  that,  with  the  Cubans,  out  of  whom  he  can  get 
more  work  than  any  other  general  in  the  army,  he  holds 
El  Cobre  road— the  last  avenue  of  escape  for  the  Spanish 
to  the  hills. 

General  Ludlow  is  next  the  Cubans,  and  keen,  watch- 
ful, untiring  Chaffee  — a  major-general  too,  since  his 
reckless  courage  and  strong  fight  at  Caney— touches  Lud- 
low's left  flank  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  right 
flank  of  that  nimble  old  veteran,  who  scales  trees  for  per- 
sonal reconnoissance  and  mounts  his  horse  for  battle  from 
an  ambulance  — General  Wheeler.  Of  this  division,  and 
of  the  whole  line,  indeed.  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  course  has 
the  shortest  air -line  from  his  rifle-pits  to  the  Spanish 
trenches.  Kent's  division  starts  from  Wheeler,  following 
ever  the  throttling  sweep  of  a  circle. 

So  that  the  wings  of  the  army  are  more  than  half  shut, 
like  the  wings  of  our  bird  of  freedom  when  he  drops 
through  the  air  for  prey.  Therefore  we  have  sent  the 
Spaniard  word  that  unless  he  gives  up  the  fight  this  day 
the  awful  rending  of  beak  and  claws  shall  begin  again, 
and  the  iron  wings  shall  be  folded  closer.  Meanwhile  the 
little  men  in  light  blue  sit  calmly  on  the  edge  of  their 
trenches  and  smoke  cigarettes,  while  the  big  men  in  dark 
blue  sit  on  the  edge  of  theirs  and  good-humoredly  cast  to- 
bacco juice  towards  Santiago.  Down  in  the  hollows  mid- 
way between  the  lines  are  Spanish  soldiers  and  American 
soldiers  gathering  yams  and  mangoes,  with  only  a  narrow 
cocoanut  grove  between  them.  For  half  an  hour  I  watch- 
ed two  of  the  Americans  trying  to  round  up  and  drive 
into  our  lines  half  a  dozen  horses'  that  were  running  loose 
in  a  field  and  belonged  to  Spanish  officers,  until  a  major, 
fearing  that  the  mischievous  dare-devils  might  bring  on 
an  engagement  during  a  truce,  sent  a  lieutenant  down 
to  stop  them.  The  lieutenant  rode  a  gray  mule  as  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  I  rode  down  with  him,  but  the  Spaniards 
paid  as  little  attention  to  us  as  they  paid  to  the  men  we 
were  after,  and  the  lieutenant  rebuked  these  men  with  a 
stern  severity  in  his  voice  that  was  not,  I'm  sure,  in  his 
heart,  and  they  let  the  horses  alone.  At  one  point  along 
the  line  two  Spanish  officers  came  towards  our  trenches 
and  signalled  for  our  officers  to  approach,  which  they  did. 
The  Spaniards  said  they  had  been  trying  to  get  over  for 
two  days,  and  I  am  told  they  were  good  fellows;  that 
they  brought  alonir  a  little  rum,  and  Spaniard  and  Amer- 
ican drank  mutual  healths,  and  swore  with  equal  hearti- 
ness at  the  Cuban,  and  declared  that  motive  of  the  war  a 
wicked  shame.  And  by-and-by,  when  peace  was  come, 
tlicy  would  have  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf,  and  talk  it  all 
over,  and  be  decorously  merry. 

However,  the  rumor  now  is  that  the  Spaniards  are  not 
going  to  surrender  to-day,  and  we  begin  firing  at  noon. 
Meanwhile  we  have  given  the  enemy  nine  round  days  of 
fair  weather  in  which  to  recover  his  spirits,  gather  yams, 
and  make  good  and  ready  for  his  fight  in  the  last  ditch. 

There  are  many  others  besides  us  who  are  anxious 
to  get  into  Santiago— eighteen  thousand  others,  indeed 
— the  half -starved  refugees  who  came  out  of  Santi- 
ago when  we  announced  that  we  meant  to  shell  the 
town,  and  are  waiting  at  the  little  conquered  town 
of  Caney  for  the  time  when  they  may  go  home  again. 
I  was  there  yesterday  afternoon  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Major,  witii  whom  I  came  down  on  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  is  a  distressing  scene.  The  town  is  built  about 
a  plaza,  and  the  houses  — those  that  are  not  thatched 
hovels— are  low,  and  have  blue  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs. 
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At  the  head  of  the  plaza  stands  a  big  and  very  old  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  storehouse  just  now  for  Uncle  Sam, whose 
generous  right  hand  reaches  daily  from  tiie  door  to  give 
rations  to  his  enemy  as  to  himself,  while  the  left  stays 
under  his  coat  tails  unknowing.  They  are  mostly  women 
and  children,  the  refugees  —  white  women,  yellow  wo- 
men, brown  women,  and  black  women;  and  babies  black, 
babies  brow^n,  babies  yellow,  and  white  babies:  ludicrous 
mites,  some  of  them,  and  nearly  all  as  naked  as  they  were 
at  birth.  Some  of  the  women  were  the  wives  and  widows 
of  Spanish  officers,  and  the  few  men  in  the  crowd  were 
sick  or  aged  or  straggling  Cubans.  Most  of  the  refugees 
expected  to  be  out  of  Santiago  only  a  day  or  two,  so  even 
the  well-to-do  were  hungry,  and  the  poor  and  the  recon- 
centrados  were  nearly  starved.  The  distribution  of  ra- 
tions, in  spite  of  priest  and  soldiers,  was  in  consequence 
little  more  than  a  moblike  fight  for  hardtack.  It  is  such 
a  town  as  would  have  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  in 
our  States.  Imagine,  then,  how  these  refugees  are  crowd- 
ed! The  plaza  is  a  swarm  of  women  and  children;  the 
streets,  the  curb  stones,  the  narrow  sidewalks,  are  massed 
with  women  and  children;  so  are  the  poiches,  door  steps, 
doorways,  hallways;  the  back  yards  and  side  yards  arc  full, 
and  so  is  the  little  creek  that  runs  between  the  town  and 
the  shattered  stone  fort  which  Chaffee  stormed.  And 
always  the  cry  is,"  Mucha  hambre!  mucha  hambre!"  But 
when  they  are  not  hungry  they  are  as  laughing  and  light- 
hearted  as  though  they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world  and 
would  never  get  hungry  again.  Not  one  over  five  years 
of  age  and  under  sixty  but  knew  the  Major— who  had 
been  playing  the  part  of  a  summer  Santa  Claus  in  the 
town — and  had  a  smile  for  him;  and  for  each  the  Major 
had  a  smile,  while  the  fat  little  priest  who  gave  out  the 
bread  called  him  his  brother,  and  embraced  him  as  such. 
And  how^  the  dusky  grou]>s  of  roguish  girls  in  the  porches 
flashed  dark  e3^es  and  white  teetli  at  him  a_s  he  rode  by, 
and  how  the  Major  smiled  back  and  loved  it  all: 

The  Major  has  done  his  work  well.  During  the  fight 
around  Caney,  his  duties  led  him  several  times  into  the 
"jaws  of  hell,"  as  he  says,  and  he  went  in— not  without 
flinching,  for  the  Major  "is  frank,  but  he  went  in.  Once 
he  was  sent  with  a  guard  of  five  troopers  to  find  General 
Ludlow. 

"  The  bullets  in  one  lane  were  like  hail,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor. "  '  Don't  go  dow^n  there,  sir,'  said  a  soldier.  '  You'll 
be  killed.  General  Ludlow  is  back  there.'  I  rode  back 
through  that  awful  lane.  'Where  is  General  liUdlow?' 
I  said  to  a  soldier.  '  General  Ludlow — '  he  said,  and  a 
bullet  caught  hira  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead.  I 
was  sent  to  another  place,  and  another,  and  I  couldn't  find 
him.  Finally  I  went  to  an  old  officer.  '  Colonel,'  I  said, 
'  I've  been  looking  for  General  Ludlow^  for  two  hours,  and 
can't  find  him.  I've  got  five  troopers  here.  I'm  not  mar- 
ried myself,  and  of  course  I  don't  care  for  myself,  but 
they're'  all  married  men,  and  I've  got  to  think  of  them. 
I  don't  want  to  risk  their  lives  any  more.  Now,  I'm  a  ten- 
derfoot, and  I  ask  you  frankly  what  ought  I  to  do?'  '  Don't 
you  report  to  your  superior  officer,'  said  the  Colonel, 
'until  you  have  found  General  Ludlow.'  That  was 
enough  for  me,  and  off  I  started,  but  I  said  to  the  troop- 
ers, '  You  needn't  come;  not  a  one  of  you.'  But  every  one 
came.  Once  I  got  ahead  of  our  own  line.  I  heard  a  click, 
looked  up,  and  there  was  a  Spanish  picket-post  not  fifty 
yards  away,  with  their  guns  levelled.  I  lay  down  on  my 
horse  and  skipped.  The  bullets  whistled,  but  I  wasn't 
touched.  Finally  I  did  find  him.  '  This  way,  AVebb,  my 
boy,'  he  called  from  the  woods.  It  was  hot  in  there. 
*  Stoop,  sir;  stoop,'  said  a  soldier;  and  as  I  stooped  the 
poor  fellow  himself  got  a  bullet  in  the  breast.  'Here you 
are,'  called  the  general,  who  was  standing  straight,  with 
his  shoulders  squared.  I  straightened  up  my  backbone 
too,  though  I  never  felt  so  humble  in  my  life,  and  I  gave 
my  message  and  started  away.  When  I  had  got  off  fifty 
yards  the  general  called  me  back  through  that  death-hole. 
I  left  again,  and  if  he  didn't  call  me  back  agaiii!  '  Gen- 
eral,' I  said,'  for  God's  sake,  don't  call  me  back  any  more.' 
He  laughed,  and  didn't;  and  here  I  am." 

So,  now  that  promotions  rustle  the  Cuban  air,  the  Major 
says  frankly,  and  with  logic  and  justice:  "  If  lam  a  staff- 
officer,  put  me  back  in  the  rear  and  let  me  be  ornamental. 
If  I  am  to  have  duties  steadily  on  the  firing-line  and  ahead 
of  it,  as  I  had,  and  do  them,  as  I  did— here's  So-and-so 
and  So-and-so  being  made  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and 
major-general — what  do  I  get?" 

Noon  now,  and  the  Spaniards  decline  to  surrender.^  We 
shall  begin  bombarding  at  four.  Meanwhile  here  is  the 
story  of  the  day's  advance  towards  Santiago,  brought  up 
by  a  croaker  from  the  rear :  The  correspondent's  ham- 
mock swung,  at  corps  headquarters,  from  the  limb  of  a 
mango -tree.  The  siege- guns  were  behind  because  the 
roads  were  bad;  the  pack-mules  tramped  through  mud; 
the  wagons  creaked  through  mire;  and  men  on  foot — even 
the  wounded  one  day— waded  the  bridgeless  creek  four  or 
five  times  between  front  and  the  rear,  and  yet  a  body  of 
volunteers  and  an  engineer  or  two  were  busy  all  morning 
cutting  a  wagon-road  through  thick  brush  to  the  top  of  a 
low  hill  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  At  noon, 
while  staff-officers,  aides,  and  attaches  were  at  lunch,  came 
the  order  to  move  camp.  Lunch  stopped  short,  off  hus- 
tled aide  and  attache,  the  big  wagons  rolled  in,  and  there 
was  a  great  falling  of  tents  and  a  mighty  bustle  for  fear 
the  wagons  might  roll  out  again  before  each  man  had  his 
outfit  tossed  in.  Such  was  the  hurry  that  even  the  solemn 
and  elegant  attaches  hurriedly  helped  to  fold  their  own 
things.  Out  came  the  guard  of  mounted  troopers;  out 
the  guard  of  infantry;  out  the  Spanish  prisoners;  and  out 
the  correspondents,  who  sought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
source  of  the  done,  the  doing,  and  the  undone;  out  came 
the  commanding  general,  mounted,  and  with  his  left  foot 
swathed;  out  the  very  tall  aide  and  the  courtly  inspector- 
general  and  other  members  of  the  staff;  out  the  attaches 
and  their  orderlies  and  servants— all  mounted— every- 
body mounted  except  the  infantry,  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
and  the  correspondents,  whose  horses  were  left  behind 
at  Tampa.  The  general  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  very 
tall  aide,  the  courtly  inspector -general,  the  other  staff- 
officers,  the  attaches,  the  troopers,  the  three  big  army- 
wagons  with  their  six-mule  teams,  the  infantry,  the  Span- 
ish prisoners,  and  the  correspondents — and  the  long  train 
wound  laboriously  along  and  up  the  wagon  -  road  cut 
that  morning  through  thick  brush  by  engineer  and  volun- 
teer, when  the  one  road  from  fiont  to  rear  was  muddy 
and  bridgeless,  and  the  siege-guns  were  still  where  they 
staid  till  the  end  —  behind.  Now  and  then  the  proces- 
sicm  halted  for  axemen  to  clean  out  a  bush  and  broaden 
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the  road  here  and  there,  but  in  lime  it  crawled  slowly  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  There  the  general  swept  horizon  and 
hill  with  his  eye  for  perhaps  three  minutes.  Then  he 
turned  his  horse.  The  very  tall  aide,  turned  his  horse. 
The  courtly  inspector -general,  the  aides,  and  attaches 
turned  theirs.  Turned,  too,  the  heavy  wagons,  creaking, 
and  the  six  mules  each;  turned  troopers,  infantry,  Span- 
ish prisoners;  turned  correspondents — aside  into  the  grass 
to  laugh;  and  as  the  long  train  wound  up,  so  wound  it 
down— down  the  trail  that  engineer  and  volunteer  had 
laboriously  cut  through  thick  brush  that  morning,  and 
back  to  the  same  still  smoking  camp.  There  the  general 
swept  the  scene  with  his  eye,  rode  to  a  fresh  spot  a  little 
way  off,  and  halted.  And  there,  one  hundred  yards  from 
where  it  sat  before,  sits  the  general's  camp  to-day.  Tlie 
hammock  of  the  correspondent  swings  from  the  same 
limb  of  the  mango-tree. 

The  poor  wounded  have  had  a  hard  time.  Apparently 
the  powers  thought  there  were  not  going  to  be  any 
w^ounded;  and,  without  doubt,  few  on  Cuban  soil  dreamed 
there  would  be  so  many.  The  wounded  at  Las  Guasimas 
were  carried  three  miles  to  Siboney  by  hand,  for  when 
that  fight  was  over  not  a  wagon  for  ammunition,  supplies, 
or  hospital  needs  w^as  on  shore. 

Especially  at  Caney,  men  not  seriously  wounded  lay 
for  hours  awaiting  their  turn  after  the  men  who  were 
worse  hurt.  Nowhere  w^ere  hospital  preparations  complete 
enough  in  tents,  medicine,  nurses,  or  surgeons,  on  the  field, 
in  the  rear,  or  at  Siboney.  At  Siboney  the  surgeons  had 
not  time  to  get  the  names,  or  even  to  count  the  num- 
ber l)rought  in.  If  you  wanted  to  see  a  wounded  friend, 
you  had  to  walk  the  aisle  between  the  row  of  bandaged 
soldiers,  until  you  found  him.  And  the  way  those  brave 
fellows  took  their  suffering!  Sometimes  the  jolting  am- 
bulances were  too  much,  and  soldiers  would  pray  for  the 
driver,  when  he  stopped,  not  to  start  again.  One  man 
groaned.  "Grit  yer  teeth,"  said  another,  an  old  Irish 
sergeant,  sternly — "grit  yer  teeth;  there's  others  that's 
hurt  here  except  you." 

The  sergeant  himself  w^as  shot  through  the  head,  and 
thereafter  no  man  in  that  ambulance  uttered  a  sound.  It 
was  the  slightly  hurt,  the  men  who  ^\txQ  wounded  in  the 
leg  or  arm, who  made  the  most  noise. 

Three  men  were  brought  into  a  hospital  from  San  Juan. 
The  surgeon  took  the  one  who  w^as  groaning.     He  had  a 
mere  scratch  on  one  leg.     Another  was  dressed,  and  as  the 
third  sat  silently  on  a  chair,  still  another  was  attended, 
and  another,  before  the  surgeon  turned  to  the  man  who 
was  so  patiently  awaiting  his  turn. 
"  Where  are  you  hurt?" 
The  man  pointed  to  his  left  side. 
"Through?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

I  have  told  of  that  wounded  courtier  Cosby,  w^ho,  fever- 
ish, trembling,  with  a  scraped  temple,  a  badly  wounded 
hand,  and  a  bullet  in  his  chest,  staggered  painfully  some 
ten  miles,  waving  off  all  assistance,  and  confessing  at  last, 
as  he  sat  on  the  beach,  in  the  broiling  sun,  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital-ship,  that  if  it  were  handy,  and  could 
be  got  without  too  much  trouble,  he  thought  he  would 
like  a  canned  peach.  Well,  out  from  the^firing-line  at 
Caney  staggered  a  soldier  with  half  his  face  shot  away, 
and  went  staggering  to  the  rear  without  aid.  On  the  way 
he  met  a  mounted  staff-officer,  and  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  hatless,  bleeding  forehead,  in  a  stern  salute,  and  with- 
out a  gesture  for  aid,  staggered  on.  The  officer's  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"Lieutenant,"  said  a  trooper,  "I'm  wounded." 
"  Can  you  get  to  the  rear  without  help?" 
"I  think  I  can,  sir,"  and  he  started.     After  twenty 
paces    he    pitched    forward  —  dead.      His  wound   w^as 
through  the  heart. 

Such  are  the  men  who  sleep  in  Cuban  soil,  wiio  lie  in 
the  hospitals  and  on  the  transports  at  Siboney  and  on  the 
big  white  relief -ship,  that  w^as  as  grateful  a  gift  from 
home  as  though  it  had  come  from  the  Almighty  Himself. 
And  such  are  the  men  who  might  have  been  saved  death 
or  suffering  if  we  had  had,  as  we  should  have  had,  a 
right  proportion  of  sixty  cannon  instead  of  sixteen.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  seems  to  have  been  in  our  under- 
estimate of  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches.  And  yet  the 
Spaniards  have  alw^ays  been  famous  for  guerilla  warfare 
and  strong  fighting  from  behind  breastworks.  In  times 
when  the"  Spanish  sailor  would  take  to  his  knees  rather 
than  climb  a  mast  in  a  storm,  his  brother  on  shore  and  in- 
trenched was  giving  Napoleon  such  trouble  as  that  gen- 
eral rarely  had  with  any  foe. 

It  is  now  half  past  three,  and  firing  will  begin  at  four. 
An  army  buckboard,  drawn  by  a  mule  and  driven  by  a 
large  gentleman  in  a  pith  helmet,  is  moving  along  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  a  major  or  colonel,  or 
perhaps  a  brigadier- general,  looks  stern.  Some  of  the 
captains  smile.  A  lieutenant  or  two  grins  broadly,  and 
the  sarcastic  private  in  the  trenches  curses  bitterly.  Our 
commanding  general  is  passing  by. 

I  have  just  come  down  from  the  trenches  to  Roose- 
velt's tent.  The  hill  under  the  firing-line  looks  like  the 
abode  of  cave-dwellers,  so  burrowed  is  it  with  bomb- 
proofs,  which  are  merely  shallow  earth  caves  dug  into 
the  side  of  a  hill  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  covered 
with  flat  projecting  roofs  of  planks  and  layers  of  dirt. 
The  men  dug  bomb  proofs  and  trenches  most  willingly, 
especially  the  negro  troopers.  "Fob  God,"  said  one,  as 
he  swung  his  pick  at  dusk  after  the  fight  of  San  Juan, 
"I  never  thought  I'd  git  to  love  a  pick  befoh!" 

The  men  upat  the  trenches  are  ready.  Their  cartridges 
are  piled  along  the  edge  of  the  pits — in  the  tops  of  corn- 
beef  cans,  on  pieces  of  boards,  in  little  hollows  scooped 
from  the  dirt  —  and  everybody  is  eager  and  expectant. 
Sergeant  Borrowe,  bronzed  and  grimy,  is  at  the  breech  of 
his  long  dynamite-gun,  as  keen  for  another  experiment  as 
a  child  with  a  Christmas  toy  that  he  has  not  fully  mas- 
tered. A  young  German  stands  at  a  machine-gun  not 
far  away. 

"  It  iss  nervous  at  first,"  he  says,  "  just  waiting.  But 
after  the  shooting  begins  it  iss  all  right.  I  hear  no  bullets 
— nutting — the  gun  makes  so  much  noise.  Two  of  my 
men  were  killed  the  udder  day,  and  I  shoot  on  for  two 
hours  and  not  know^  it." 

Across  the  air-line  from  Roosevelt's  outermost  trench 
I  could  see  a  group  of  Spanish  officers  ride  hastily  to  the 
little  house  opposite  and  then  gallop  along  the  line.  Those 
fellows  seem  to  do  things  with  great  ceremony  across 
there.  The  oflftcers  were  evidently  giving  orders  when  to 
begin  fire,  for,  as  they  passed,  the   stravr  hats  began  to 
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drop  out  of  sight  in  the  Spanish  trenches. 
Pretty  soon  the  Spanish  flag  went  up,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  still  flying  flag 
of  truce.  Tiien  down  came  the  white  flag, 
and  up  it  went  again — whimsically.  Then 
a  Spaniard  seized  it,  sliook  it  across  at  the 
Americans,  and  pulled  it  dow^n  permanently. 
But  no  Spaniard  fired.  He  rarely  does  first; 
he  is  too  polite,  I  suppose. 

So  we  are  waiting  in  Roosevelt's  tent  for 
our  signal-gun,  which  is  to  thunder  out  on 
the  right  flank.  A  storm  is  coming.  There 
is  vertical  lightning  up  and  down  the  big 
black  mountains  in  the  east.  The  wind  is 
high,  and  blowing  the  plumes  of  the  palm 
towards  Santiago.  After  it  comes  a  thick 
gray  mist  of  rain  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  drops  strike  the  tent  overhead.  It  is 
three  minutes  after  four,  and  no  signal-gun 
yet,  I  suppose  we  are  waiting  for  tlie  storm 
to  pass. 

"  Have  you  read  Scdammbo?''  asks  a  voice 
outside,  with  an  intonation  that  one  hears 
in  a  Harvard  class-room;  ''and  do  you  re- 
member Han  no,  the  fat  general,  who  lay  in 
the  shade  and  scratched  himself  with  a 
golden  spatula?"' 

Nobody  answers;  that  first  shot  comes! 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  and  the  firing 
has  quieted  down  to  the  popping  duel  of  the 
sharp-shooters.  We  are  in  the  tent  again,  and 
an  occasional  Mauser  ball  whistles  overhead. 
It  is  curious,  but  even  the  tent-flaps  seem  to 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  protection  against  those 
nasty  little  insects.  The  bombardment  was, 
after  all,  very  mild,  and  this  is  how  it  seemed : 
When  the  first  gun  roared  to  the  right,  a 
rattling  ran  down  the  line  towards  us,  and 
the  Mausers  began  to  pop  and  sing.  Ev- 
erybody sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  up  the  hill,  each  man  bend- 
ing low  to  lessen  the  danger  surface  that 
his  anatomy  presented  to  the  bullets  coming 
over  the  hill.  Davis  forgot  his  glasses,  and 
coolly  went  back  for  them.  I  waited  for 
liim  a  while — a  very  little  while— but  when 
several  bullets  spat  around  me  rather  vi- 
ciously and  rather  near,  I  accepted  the  hos- 
pitable invitation  of  two  Rough  Riders  and 
crawled  under  a  bomb-proof,  between  Lieu- 
tenant Greenway  and  Captain  Llewellyn. 
There  were  about  twenty  of  us  in  there. 
The  planks  overhead  were  thin,  the  ciacks 
between  them  were  wide,  and  the  dirt  on  top 
was  shallow  —  very  shallow.  "We're  all 
right  except  for  the  shrapnel,"  said  the  cap- 
tain several  times.  Every  now  and  then  a 
soldier  would  stick  his  head  outside,  or  go 
out  to  light  his  pipe  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  the  captain  w^ould  call  him  down 
sharply: 

**Get  down  there!  We  don't  w^ant  to  be 
bothered  with  wounded  men  now.  Get 
down!" 

We  could  hear  the  steady  flutter  of  the 
machine-gun,  the  rapid-fire  Colt's  going  like 
an  old-fashioned  mowing  machine  in  a  mea- 
dow, and  now  and  then  a,  shell. 

"All  right,"  repeated  the  captain," except 
for  the  shrapnel." 

And  the  shrapnel  were  friendly;  I  could 
not  tell  that  a  ball  touched  the  bomb  proof. 
The  Spaniards  were  not  firing-  heavily. 
They  were  evidently  saving  their  ammuni- 
tion and  waiting  for  another  wild  iVnieiican 
charge — which  never  came;  and  so  the  bom 
bardment  ended  in  about  an  hour,  as  the  rain 
had  ended — in  a  slow  patter,  an  occasional 
drop,  and  then  in  stillness.  Indeed,  I  can 
almost  liken  an  action  of  this  sort  at  the 
trenches  to  an  expected  rain-storm  in  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lightning.  It  thun- 
ders, the  drops  begin  to  patter,  ajid  you  run 
for  shelter,  and  you  lie  in  comfort  and  in 
safety,  exce|)t  for  the  chance  of  being  struck 
by  lightning,  which  flashes  sometimes  un 
comfortably  near.  By -and -by  the  storm 
passes,  the  rain  quiets  down  to  random 
drops,  and  you  come  out  into  the  air,  look 
around  at  the  heavens,  and  stretch  yourself. 

Loud  cheering  rose  at  the  trenches  as  we 
turned  away,  and  somebody  said  that  Ser- 
geant Borrowe  had  tossed  a  Spanish  cannon, 
a  tree,  and  a  mass  of  mingled  breastwork 
and  Spaniards  into  the  air  with  one  charge 
from  his  terrible  gun.  At  General  Wheeler's 
headquarters,  further  down,  the  report  was 
that  tlie  Rough  Riders,  without  orders,  had 
charged  along  their  air -line  and  had  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  trenches.  Somebody  said 
the  one  rumor  was  not  true,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  think  the  other  at  all  improbable. 

There  was  but  one  fatality  on  our  side 
that  afternoon,  and  that  was  a  tragedy.  On 
the  left  flank  Captain  Rowell  of  the  Second 
Infantry  was  instantly  killed  by  a  Spanish 
shell.  As  a  first  lieutenant  he  had  waited 
twenty  years  for  promotion,  and  his  promo- 
tion outran  his  death  but  a  few  days. 

THE   SURRENDER. 

Next  morning,  after  the  Sunday  bombard- 
ment, we  sent  word  over  to  ask  the  Spaniard 
if  now  he  would  be  good.  General  Toral 
replied  that  he  would  at  least  be  better  if  the 
home  government  w^ould  let  him.  So  we 
gave  him  time  until  the  followiiu]:  Thursday 
in  which  to  communicate  with  Madrid.  In 
the  beginning  he  declined  any  and  all  terms 
of  surrender;  then  an  unconditional  surren- 
der; then  he  was  willing  to  march  out  with 
the  full  honors  of  war,  bearing  his  arms, with 
his  flag  flying,  and  the  American  soldier  do- 
ing it  homage,  to  march  into  another  prov- 
ince, an<l  thus  be  ready  to  fight  us  again 
some  day.  Now^  he  was  considering  any 
terms  that  did  not  involve  humiliation  to 
Spanish  honor  and   Spanish  pride.     Mean- 


while the  heroic  figure  of  General  Miles  had 
appeared  one  fine  morning,  superbly  mount- 
ed, and  a  reverent  "Praise  God!"  ran  along 
the  lines.  And  General  Randolph,  too,  of 
the  artillery.  I  saw  the  latter  at  the  front 
but  once.  He  disappeared  then,  but  I  no- 
ticed that  guns  began  to  roll  up  from  the 
rear  as  though  they  had  wings,  and  I  knew 
the  siege-guns,  if  needed, would  follow,  even 
if  they  had  mountains  to  climb.  There  was 
nobody  who  did  not  have  a  cheerful  eye  on 
General  Randolph. 

Thursday  came,  and  the  word  w^ent  around 
that  the  Spaniard  had  come  down  from  his 
high  horse.  He  would  stack  his  arms,  march 
out,  evacuate  the  province,  surrender  all  the 
troops  in  it — some  20,000 — and  in  return  we 
should  feed  them  and  carry  them  back  to 
Spain.  The  sunny  air  straightway  was  reiit 
with  cheers.  The  sickest  man  in  one  regi- 
ment sprang  from  his  blanket  and  led  all  liis 
comrades  in  a  foot  -  race  for  the  trenches, 
there  to  join  in  the  hallelujahs.  Still,  the 
doubting  were  suspicious.  The  wily  Span- 
iard must  be  up  to  some  game.  Perliaps  he 
was  contemplating  general  peace  at  IVladrid, 
and  perhaps  he  was  merely  "  working  "  our 
opulent  government  for  the  transportation 
of  as  many  of  his  troops  as  possible,  wiiere 
sooner  or  later  they  would  have  to  go — 
home.  Maybe  he  really  thought  we  were 
50,000  strong — a  French  refugee  had  broimht 
out  word  that  such  was  the  Spanish  belief 
at  Santiago — and  on  this  supposition  not  one 

{Continued  on  page  80U.) 


Advice  TO  Mothers.— Mks.Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  sliould  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoia. 
-lAdT.-]  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

INFANT  HEALTH. 
Inquiries  prompted  the  publication  of  "In- 
fant Health  "  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  N.  Y.  Con- 
densed Milk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  appreciation  of  its 
value  led  to  an  elaborate  edition.  Sent  on  applica- 
tion.—[^^/r.]    ^ 

"  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow  "  who  recommends  and 
uses  only  Abbott's  — The  Original  Angostura 
Bitters— best  for  digestion,  best  tonic,  best  all  'round. 
-I  Adv.}  ,=======■ 

Dr.  Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [^c^x.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears* 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists:  all  sorts  oi  people  use  it. 
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DUCATION 

BY  MAIL 


onr  system  of 
instraction 


Thonsands  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  &  po- 
sitions   through 


Buildings  erected  ex- 
pressly for  this   pur- 
pose at  a, 
cost  oT 
$225,000 
Courses    of 
Steam, 
—I..  -       Electrical, 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
'    gineerin  g ;  Chemistry ;  Min  in  g : 

— "iw— - — -^         Mechanical     and    Architectural 

Drawing ;  Surveying ;  Plumbing ;  Architecture  ;  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting ;  Prospecting ;  Bookkeeping ;  Short- 
hand; English  Branches. 

on  k  UnyTU  pays  for  a  College  Education  at  Home. 
^Z  A  IflUri  I  n  40,000  students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FREE.    State  subject  you  wish  to  itiudy. 

THE  INTERNATJONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1159,  Scranton,  Pa..  U.S.A. 


CHICKEIN 


MEXICAN 
DELICACY 

Minced  chicken, highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices.and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique,  delightful. 

At  grocers,or'/5  pound  can 
mailed  for  16  c  in  stamps. 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 


WALTHAM   WATCHES. 

*'The  Perfected  American  Watch,  in  its  simplicity, 
accuracy,  permanency,  and  cheapness,  represents  the 
highest  stage  in  the  watchmakers'  art.    The  American 
Watch  Co.,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  constructed 
500,000  of  these  watches  and  has  revolutionized  the 
industry  it  has  transferred  to  the  New  World.*' — 
Chambers  Encyclopedia,  i8yy 

To  the  inqtiiry  we  often  receive,  "  IVIjat  IValtham  watch  shall 
I  buy  ?"  we  say  that  the  ''  Riverside  "  (trade' mark)  is  as  good  a 
timepiece  as  yon  can  buy,  either  of  American  or  foreign  make,  no 
matter  wioatyon  pay.    See  the  name  ''  Riverside ''  as  well  as 
tlje  word  ''  IValtham  "  engraved  on  tJje  movement  plate. 

AMERICAN    WALTHAM    WATCH    COMPANY, 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 


••  Whose  smoke  like  mcense  doth  perfume. 

—  TITUS  Andron 

•  t  •  • 


If  you  smoke  it 
in  your  pipe 
"It's  Good" 

*  Mixture 

_j 

Leather 
Dressing! 

I  The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world.  ^ 
I  The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert  2 
!  H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,    manu- 
!  facturei  of  the  famous 

VICI  KID 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Vici  Leather  { 

I  Dressing,  and   be   sure  the  trade- ! 
I  mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  \ 
\  is  on    each    box    or  bottle.     Imita- 
I  tions  may  ruin  your  shoes. 

i      A  book  about  buying:,  wearing  and  caring  for  i 
\  shoes,  mailed  free.     Address 

ROBERT  II.  rOERl»ERER,  Philada.,  Pa. 


i^iSumfnerOuiing 


ta.nia.l-e: 


I  ARMOUR  PACKIMG  Caj 

I  DEPARTMENT  H  ' 


iv«o.  rj.  e..A.. 


bymailorexpr^ 
663  Broadway.. 

NEWYDRKj, 


D£LIClOirij 

BONBONS 

CHOCOLATES 


STATEMENT 

OF 

The  Travelers 

Life  and  Accident  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

OF   HARTFORD,   CONN. 

Chartered  1863.     \_Stock.\    Life  and  Accident  Insurance. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres^ 


Hartford,  Conn, ^January  /,  i8<^8. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL,    -    $^,000,000.00 

Assets    (Accident  Premiums  in  the 

hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $22,o6o,774»J6 
Liabilities,  .  .  .  ^9,U6t359«04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,635«J2 

July  I,  i8p8. 

Total  Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in 

the  hands  of  Agents  not  inchided.)  $24,>U3,700»67 
Total  Liabilities,         .         .  t9,859,29L43 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $4,244,695#24 


Paid  to  Poh'cy-holderssince  1864,  $35,660,94049 
Paid  to  Policy-holders  January- 
July,  '98,  .         J,300,493*68 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Pol- 
icies (Life),        .        .        .     J,J6I,705.00 
Life  Insurance  in  Force,         .       94,646,669*00 


GAINS. 

6  Months— January  to  July,  i8g8. 

In  Assets,       •  .         .         .         .     $J,234,992.5J 
In  Surplus  (to  Policy-holders),  522,060.12 

In  Insurance  in  Force  (Life  De- 
partment only),        .         .       2,764,459.00 
Increase  in  Reserves,      .         .  705,642. J8 

Premiums  Received,  6  Months,      2,937,432.77 


John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 

Edward  V.  Preston,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.  Medical  Director 

and  Adjuster, 

Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  Nassau  St. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 
LYON&HEALY,    17  Adams  St..Cliicaaa 


THE    CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Higrhest- Grade    Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  f?enuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

Onr  name  spells —  

S— O— M— IVI— E— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  FHth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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{Continued  from  page  803.) 
of  the  men  who  loved  our  coinmanding  general  least  but 
gave  him  full  credit  for  his  bull-dog  persistency^  and  for 
the  stark  audacity  of  his  first  demands.  But  the  Spaniard, 
whatever  Ins  reason,  was  this  time  in  earnest,  and  out  un- 
der the  peace  tree  between  the  lines  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed on  each  side  to  draw  up  the  terms.  The  surrender 
was  sure,  and  a  courteous  Englishman  raised  his  hat  to  the 
victorious  general,  and  asked  if  he  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  Santiago  and  witness  the  raising  of  the  flag.  liasp- 
ing  oaths  form  the  chief  part  of  the  general's  vocabu- 
lary. 

«';j^Qt  a rod,"  the  Englishman  was  told,  vio- 
lently.    "  If  any  newspaper  man  goes  into  that  town  I'll 

have"  him  shot ." 

Therefore  the  obedient  and  the  orderly  went  quietly 
back  to  their  transports  at  Siboney,  while  the  disobedient 
or  the  disbelieving  remained  (m  tlie  field  and  marched 
into  Santiago  and  saw  the  colors  raised. 

It  happened  at  noon  on  Sunday,  the  17th.  The  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  at  parade  rest  along  the  great  ten -mile 
circle  of  the  trenches  and  stood  facing  Santiago.  They 
could  see  nothing — only  the  red  roofs  of  the  town — but 
the  batteries  were  to  thunder  word  when  the  red  and  yel- 
low flag  of  defeat  went  down  and  the  victorious  stars  and 
stripes  rose  up.  While  they  waited,  men  in  straw  hats 
and  blue  clothes  appeared  in  an  open  field  towards  Santi- 
ago and  began  swinging  liammocks  and  tethering  horses, 
while  men  in  Panama  hats  advanced  to  the  American 
trenches,  saluting  courteously.  The  Americans  sprang 
across  the  trenches  to  meet  them,  and  while  they  were 
shaking  hands,  and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  thunder 
of  twoscore  and  one  salutes  began.  The  Spaniards  looked 
rather  startled,  but  the  cheers  rose  and  they  understood. 
From  tlie  right  rose  the  cheers,  gathering  volume  as  they 
came,  swinging  through  the  centre  far  to  the  left,  and 
swinging  through  the  centre  back  again,  until  ihey  broke 
in  a  wild  storm  against  the  big  green  hills.  Then  to  the 
rear  the  storm  ran,  over  Las  Guasinias,  and  down  the  foot- 
hills to  l)e  mingled  with  the  surf  at  Siboney,  and  swung 
by  the  rocking  transports  out  to  sea  Under  the  sea  too 
it  sang,  along  the  cables— to  ling  through  the  white  cor- 
ridors of  the  great  Capitol,  and  spread  like  a  hurricane 
through  our  own  waiting  land.  Already  the  bands  were 
playing  when  the  force  of  it  broke  at  the  trenches- 
playing  the  "Star -spangled  Banner"— and  the  soldiers 
cheerecl  again.  Then  they  grew  quiet— the  bands  were 
playing  hymns  ;  old,  old  hymns  that  the  soldier  had 
heard,  with  bowed  head  and  at  his  mother's  side,  in 
some  little  old  country  church  at  home  ;  and  what  hard- 
ship, privations,  w^ounds,  death  of  comrades,  had  rarely 
done  those  old  hymns  did  now— they  brought  the  tears. 
Then  some  thoughtful  soldier  pulled  a  box  of  hardtack 
across  the  trenches,  and  the  little  Spanish  soldiers  fell 
upon  it  like  schoolboys,  and  scrambled  like  pickaninnies 
for  a  penny. 

Thus  was  it  all  around  the  shining  circle  of  sheathed 
bayonets,  silent  carbines,  and  dumb  c;mnon  mouths,  at 
the  American  trenches  around  Santiago  where  the  fighting 
was  done.  And  inside,  under  the  very  folds  of  the  ever- 
victorious,  ever-beloved  Old  Glory— what  there? 

At  tlnit  very  hour  the  commanding  officer  was  suffer- 
ing himself  to' be  involved  in  a  sii'eet  squabble,  and  de- 
meaning himself,  his  flag,  the  people  whom  he  served,  and 
the  soldiers  whose  worship  he  should  have  earned.  It 
does  not  matter  much  whose  was  the  first  blow  struck, 
or  whether  a  blow  was  struck  at  all;  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  correspondent  or  general,  and  the  word  or  the 
blow,  or  both,  from  one,  at  such  a  time,  was  a  stroke 
at  the  pride  of  the  American  soldier,  the  American 
officer,  and  the  Anieiican  gentleman  fiom  a  man  who  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  then,  should  have  stood  a  spot- 
less ideal  for  the  three. 

"He  will  not  wear  his  uniform  again?"  asked  the  aghast 
foreigner. 

The  American  laughed— "  Won't  he?'  And  then  he 
went  on  to  explain  apologetically  how  our  political  sys- 
tem made  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  to  such  high 
oflfice  and  his  maintenance  in  that  oflflce  possible,  and  to 
add  seriously  that  though  another  star  were  added  to  the 
ones  already  worn,  though  enough  were  given  to  quite 
encircle  the  neck-band  of  his  blouse— all,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  American,  would  be  dimmed  by  such  conduct 
at  such  an  hour,  forever.  John  Fox,  Jk. 

SAMPSON    AND    SCHLEY   AT 
SANTIAGO. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  IIarrer's  Weekly  from 
one  who  writes 'from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals: 

Ml/  Dear : 

You  have  read,  doubtless,  with  surprise  and  regret,  the 
various  newspaper  despatches  and  editorials  Avliich  en- 
deavor to  make  Schley  the  hero  of  Santiago,  and  to  take 
fromSamps(m — the  commander-in-chief— the  credit  of  his 
successful  campaign  and.  his  great  victory.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  it  has  not  degenerated  into  a  controversy. 
Schley's  friends  and  the  sensational  newspaper  corre- 
spondents have  had  it  all  their  own  way  so  far;  but  if 
the  crusade  should  continue,  and  have  any  influence  upon 
Congressional  action  next  fall,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Santiago  campaign  will  be  made  public.  The  officers  of 
this  fleet  will  not  see  Schley— who  is  entitled  to  no  credit 
for  leadership— honored  at  the  expense  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  instituted  and  carried  out,  in  this  age  of 
steam  and  electricity,  a  blockade  which  made  Cervera's 
escape  impossible,  and  which  makes  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  naval  warfare. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  a  few  facts  concerning 
these  operations.  I  would  like  you,  as  a  citizen  and  as  the 
editor  of  a  great  weekly, to  know  the  truth.  To  begin,  I  go 
back  more  than  two  months.  We  reached  Key  West,  af- 
ter the  San  Juan  expedition,  on  May  18.  Cervera  had  left 
Curagoa  on  the  15th.  His  destination  was  probably  Cien- 
fuegos,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  munitions  of  war  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  Havana,  and  Cienfuegos  is  the 
only  deep-water  port  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  that  has 
rail  communication  with  Havana.  Schky  left  Key  West 
on  May  19th,  with  the  Brooklyn,  the  Ma^^neliH.sctt^,  7ex((s, 
and  Scorpion,  for  the  south  side  of  Cuba,,  to  blockade 
Cienfuegos.  On  the  next  day  the  battle-ship  7f>/rn',  the 
cruiser  Castine,  and  a  collier  followed  to  join  him,  and 
on  the  21st  the  Marblehead,   Eagle,  and  Vixen.     Schley 


himself  reached  Cienfuegos  on  the  21st,  and  the  other  ves- 
sels joined  him  within  48  hours.  He  thus  had  a  power- 
ful fleet  of  three  battle-ships,  one  armored  cruiser,  tw^o 
protected  cruisers,  three  armed  auxiliaries,  and  4500  tons 
of  coal  in  a  collier.  Admiral  Sampson  ....  gave  Schley  his 
best  battle-ship — the  loiva — two  cruisers,  and  two  auxil- 
iaries (I he  Brooklyn,  Miusaclt metis,  Texas,  and  Scorpion 
were  S(ddey's  oWn  ships,  belonging  to  the  "Flying 
Squadron  "),%ind  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  meeting 
and  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet.  I  mention  this  to  show 
the  kind  of'man  that  Sampson  is,  and  in  view  of  the 
newspaper  charges  that  he  has  attempted  to  take  away 
Schley's  due  credit.  He  has  no  jealousies,  but  is  ani- 
mated only  by  a  desire  successfully  to  carry  on  the  war. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Cervera  was  at  Santiago, 
and  had  reached  there  on  the  19th.  As  soon  as  the  news 
was  credibly  confirmed— on  May  21st— Sampson  sent  de- 
spatches to  Schley  so  informing  him,  and  directing  him  to 
proceed  to  Santiago, first  satisfying  himself  that  the  Spanish 
ships  were  not  at  Cienfuegos.  Schley  received  these  de- 
spatches on  the  23d.  It  took  him  another  day  to  convince 
himself  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  not  in  Cienfuegos, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  he  sailed  for  Santiago — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  in  the  direction  of 
Santiago ;  for,  from  the  time  Schley  arrived  at  Cienfuegos, 
his  movements  lacked  promptness  and  purpose.  The 
distance  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago  is  800  miles — twen- 
ty-five hours  at  Schley's  best  squadron  speed — twelve 
knots.  The  object  being  to  blockade  and  hold  Cervera, 
his  plain  duty  was  to  reach  Santiago  as  soon  as  possible 
and  institute  a  close  blockade.  It  was  not  doubted  that 
he  would  do  this.  Leaving  Cienfuegos  in  the  evening  of 
May  24,  he  should  have  reached  Santiago  before  midnight 
of  the  25th.  But  he  did  not  blockade  Santiago  until  the 
evening  of  the  28ifi  of  May — four  days  after  sailing  from 
Cienfuegos.  Why  not,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. He  proceeded  to  the  eastward,  and  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Santiago,  but  thirty  miles  to  the  southward, 
on  May  26th.  On  the  27th  he  started  west,  signalling  to 
his  squadron  that  he  was  going  hack  to  Key  West  (800  miles) 
to  coal,  and  telegraphed  the  department  to  this  effect; 
but  before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  Wiis  overhauled  by 
the  Harvard  with  a  telegram  which  turned  him  back 
again,  and  on  the  28th  he  appeared  off  Santiago,  and  lay 
otT  the  port  until  Admiral  Sampson  came  on  June  1. 

I  have  thus  particularized  the  incidents  of  the  last  ten 
days  of  May  because  the  statement  has  been  fi-equently 
made  in  the  press  that  Schley  "  discovered  "  and  "bot- 
tled up "  Cervera  in  Santiago.  He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Sampson  knew  on  the  21st  that  Cervei'a  was  in 
Santiago,  and  so  informed  Schley.  Schley  knew  it  posi- 
tively on  the  24th,  as,  if  Cervera  was  not  at  Cienfuegos, 
he  must  be  at  Santiago.  Yet  Schley  did  not  blockade 
Santiago  until  the  28th,  and  would  not  have  reached  that 
port  at" all — would  liave  abandoned  the  attempt — but  for 
imperative  orders.  His  collier  broke  down,  and  he  made 
that  an  excuse.  It  was  not  material,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
vessels  to  tow  her. 

Kow  to  go  back  a  few  days.  After  sending  Schley  in- 
formation on  May  21  that  Cervera  was  in  Santiago,  Ad- 
miral Sampson,  with  the  New  York,  his  only  remaining 
battle-ship— the /;if?/ana— and  what  Monitors  and  cruisers 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade,  went  eastward  and 
occupied  the  old  Bahama  Channel,  in  order  to  catch  Cer- 
vera should  he  attempt  to  get  to  Havana  by  the  north 
side  of  Cuba.  He  had  already  been  in  Santiago  long 
enough  to  coal  his  ships.  Should  he  make  a  dash  for 
Havana,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  both  sides  of  the  island. 
Sampson  maintained  daily  communication  through  Key 
West — by  means  of  despatch-boats — with  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  with  the  large  auxiliary  cruisers  scouting 
in  the  Windward  Passage  and  off  Santiago. 

On  May  26  the  Adndral  first  became  aware  of  Schley's 
dilatory  action  and  delay  in  starting  for  Santiago,  and  at 
midnight  on  May  28  he  learned  that  Schley  had  turned 
back  and  started  for  Key  West  to  coal.  At  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  this  startling  news  the  New  York  was  at 
Key  West.  The  Admiral  went  at  once,  leaving  at  mid- 
night on  May  29,  picked  up  the  Oregon,  Mayflower,  and 
torpedo-boat  Porter  from  the  Havana  blockade,  and  w^ent 
to  Santiago  at  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots,  arriving  there  on 
the  morning  of  June  1.  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
before  knowing  that  Schley  intended  to  abandon  the 
whole  enterprise  the  Admiral  had  sent  the  Neio  (Means, 
on  May  27,  to  join  Schley,  to  strengthen  his  force,  and  to 
order  him  imperatively  to  blockade  Santiago  at  all  haz- 
ards. This,  I  think,  effectively  disposes  of  Schley's  claim 
to  have  "  discovered  "  and  "  bottled  up  "  the  Spanish  fleet. 
But  there  is  another  lie  of  recent  publication,  viz.,  that 
Schley  wished  to  make  a  dash  into  the  harbor,  irrespec- 
tive o"f  the  mines  or  batteries,  and  destroy  Cervera's  fleet. 
Schley  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  dash— plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  show  audacity  and  contempt  for  mines  and 
batteries--and,  in  fact,  the  situation  at  Santiago  when  he 
arrived  was  such  as  to  invite  prompt  action ;  but  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  opportunity.  Instead  of  showing 
contempt,  he  showed  a  very  marked  and  unusual  respect 
for  the  enemy's  defences.  "  The  Cristobal  Colon  and  one 
of  the  armored  cruisers— probably  the  Maria  Teresa— 
w^ere  lying  in  plain  sight  about  1200  yards  inside  the  har- 
bor entraiice,  with  no  steam,  and  therefore  powerless  to 
move.  The  batteries,  as  w^as  afterwards^  abundantly 
proved,  were  not  powerful,  and  were  easily  silenced. 
They  offered  no  material  obstacle  to  a  close  bombard- 
ment, and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  advance  that 
they  were  any  stronger  than  they  proved  to  be.  Schley 
held  the  situation  in  his  hands.  He  had  the  powerful 
loiDa,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Brooklyn,  and  New  Orleans, 
besides  smaller  vessels,  and  he  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  attack.  This  he  did  at  an  initial  range  of  SOOO  or  9000 
yards,  and  increased  this  range  to  11,000  yards.  His  fire 
was  ineffective,  and  the  loim's  12-inch  mounts  were  in- 
jured by  the  strain  of  firing  her  guns  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation. There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  going  in  to  a 
range  of  2000  yards  from  the  ships  and  destroying  them; 
and  oflfiicers  to  whom  I  talked  about  the  affair,  after  our 
arrival,  were  very  indignant  that  he  had  not  done  so,  and 
regarded  the  attack  as  a  ridiculous  one,  and  one  that  re- 
flexited  discredit  upon  the  navy. 

The  papers  report  Admiral  Cervera  as  saying  of  this 
attack  that  he  didn't  know  what  w^as  meant  by  it,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  our  own  people.  There  was  no 
danger  of  mines,  which  were  all  in  the  channel  itself, 
within  a  thousand  yards  from- the  ships.  Schley  had  his 
chance— a  chance  in  which, only  ordinary  pluck,  enter- 
prise, and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  an  adequate  object 


w^ere  needed— and  he  failed  to  improve  it.     So  much  for 
his  "dash"  ! 

I  have  now  brought  up  the  story  to  the  time  of  Admi- 
ral Sampson's  taking  command  in  person  off  Santiago. 
From  that  moment  he  instituted  a  close  blockade,  which 
each  week  became  more  rigorous  and  difficult  to  evade. 
AVhen  w^e  arrived  on  June  1  the  moon  was  nearing  its 
full,  and  for  several  nights  it  was  so  light  that  the  harbor 
entrance  could  be  plainly  seen;  but  the  dark  nights  soon 
came,  and  with  them  great  danger  that  the  enemy's  ships 
might  escape,  or  his  torpedo-boats  make  an  attack  upon 
the  fleet.  To  prevent  this,  the  entrance  to  the  port  was 
illununated  by  the  battle-ships.  Taking  turns  of  two 
hours  each,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  narrow  channel,  and  close  to  the  Morro 
—  frequently  within  a  mile  —  and  threw  the  powerful 
beams  of  their  search-lights  directly  up  the  harbor  en- 
trance, illuminating  it  up  to  Punta  Gordo,  1200  yards  in- 
side the  Morro,  so  brightly  that  the  movements  of  small 
boats  could  be  detected.  Pickets  of  steam-launches,  small 
vessels,  and  torpedo-boats  were  placed  at  and  near  the 
harbor  mouth,  just  clear  of  the  search-light  beam  (so  that 
they  should  not  themselves  be  illuminated). 

The  stations  of  the  large  blockading  vessels  were  drawn 
nearer  the  harbor  entrance  from  time  to  time,  until,  after 
the  landing  of  the  army,  the  distance  from  the  Morro  for 
all  ships  at  night  was  made  two  miles,  and  a  battle-ship 
lay  alongside  the  search-light  ship,  with  her  broadside 
trained  on  the  channel,  ready  to  fire  on  the  instant.  That 
these  dispositions  made  Cervera's  escape  at  night  impos- 
sible is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spanish  Admi- 
ral and  his  officers,  and  by  the  fact  that  daylight  was  de- 
libei'ately  chosen.  That  he  coidd  not  get  away  in  the 
daytime  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  disastrous 
result  of  his  attempt.  Sampscm's  organization  and  dis- 
cipline destroyed  Cervera's  fleet  When  his  ships  ap- 
peared, our  own  waiting  vessels  simply  acted  the  part  for 
w^hich  they  had  been  preparing  during  the  entire  month 
of  June. 

In  the  fight  itself  the  Ne^o  York  was  left  in  the  rear. 
The  Admiral,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  had  gone  to 
Siboney,  directing  all  the  other  vessels  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions. He  was  on  his  way  to  hold  a  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Sluiiter,  and  when  the  Spanish  flag-ship  appeared  in 
the  channel,  the  New  York  was  seven  miles  east  of  the 
Morro  and  four  miles  east  of  her  blockading  station,  and 
although  she  turned  i)ack  instantly  and  increased  her 
speed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  she  could  not  get  within 
range  of  the  large  Spanish  ships  before  they  were  beached. 
She  joined,  however,  in  the  chase  of  the  Cristobal  Colon, 
and  getting  steam  on  all  her  boilers,  was  gaining  rapidly 
on  that  vessel,  and  was  only  eight  or  ten  miles  from  her 
when  she  surrendered.  The  flag-ship  was  therefore  pres- 
ent, although  not  within  range,  and  the  whole  fight  and 
chase  was  under  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Nor 
was  the  New  York  entirely  out  of  the  fighting,  as  she  ran 
the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  ships. 

The  Spaniards  came  out  in  column,  and  turned  to  the 
west,  maintaining  this  formation.  Tins  removed  all  tac- 
tical difficulties,  and  made  the  task  of  each  vessel  a  per- 
fectly ])lain  one — to  close  in,  fight,  and  chase.  This  sit- 
uation had  been  laid  down  by  the  Admiral  in  previous 
instructions,  and  the  vessels  needed  no  orders.  The  Brook- 
lyn, Schley's  flag-ship,  had  the  westernmost  blockading 
station,  which  gave  her  a  great  advantage  in  position  at 
the  begitming  of  the  fight.  She  maintained  this  advan- 
tage in  the  chase,  except  with  respect  to  the  Oregon,  which 
showed  umisual  speed,  and  which,  after  good  fighting 
all  along  the  line,  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Cristobal 
Colon.  With  a  blockading  line  eight  miles  long  much 
depends,  in  these  quick  and  speedy  days  of  steam,  on 
chance.  Had  the  Spanish  fleet  turned  to  the  eastward, 
the  New  York  would  have  been  in  the  lead  of  the  fighting 
and  chase,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the  rear. 

The  impudent  attempt  on  the  part  of  Schley's  friends 
to  take  from  Sampson  the  glory  for  this  achievement  is 
probably  unexampled  in  naval  history.  A  commander- 
in-chief  has  ahvays  the  credit  for  success  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  failures.  A  conspicuous  illustration  of  this, 
and  one  to  which  attention  naturally  turns,  is  the  battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  feature  of  that  battle  was  Nel- 
son's brilliant  mananivre— not  only  his  own  inspiration 
and  his  own  initiative,  but  executed  in  contravention  of 
the  commander-in-chief's  signals,  and  which  made  of 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  an  inconclusive  fight 
one  of  the  great  naval  victories  of  the  world.  The  fight 
has  been  for  a  hundred  years  analyzed  and  discussed  to 
show  Nelson's  genius  and  greatness,  and  yet  it  has  always 
been  Sir  John  Jervis's  battle,  and  he  was  made  Earl  St. 
Yincent  for  his  great  victory.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago 
Schley  took  no  initiative  and  exercised  no  leadership. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HAWAII  EEOEIVES   THE  NEWS. 

Honolulu,  July  SO. 

One  w^eek  ago  the  steamer  Coptic  arrived  with  the  long- 
expected  news'of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  With  flags, 
pennants,  and  streamers  on  every  mast,  the  vessel  that  bore 
the  longed-for  tidings  was  descried  far  out  at  sea.  The 
lookout  on  historic  Diamond  Head  made  out  that  signals 
were  up.  He  telephoned  the  news  to  the  city,  and  the 
steam-launch  of  the  United  States  steamer  Moliican  was 
manned  and  put  to  sea.  Miles  away  the  message  was 
read,  "  Hawaii  is  annexed!"  American  flags  appeared,  as 
if  by  magic,  everywhere.  Fire  whistles  shrieked,  fac- 
tory whistles  joined  in,  and  this  ear-piercing  tumult  was 
punctuated  by  the  deep  boom  of  one  hundred  guns  fired 
on  the  Executive  grounds.  Just  as  the  news  was  con- 
firmed, President  Dole  reached  the  wharf,  his  horse  white 
with  foam,  as  he  had  ridden  at  full  gallop  from  his  sea- 
side home  at  Waikiki.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  were  there,  with  consuls  and  other  prominent  of- 
ficials and  members  of  the  national  guard. 

Then  the  great  steamer  came  in,  and  the  officers  and 
passengers  were  cheered.  Word  was  given,  "  To  the 
Executive  Building,"  and  a  volunteer  procession  moved 
up  Fort  Street, with  a  band  at  its  head.  When  it  reached 
the  Executive  grounds  there  was  a  scene  of  enthusiasm 
never  surpassed  in  island  history.  Then  in  line  the  crowd 
marched  three  times  round  the  building,  cheering  until 
it  was  hoarse.  Minister  Hatch's  message  to  the  govern- 
ment was  read;  the  procession  marched  through  all  the 
principal  streets,  and  a  great  show  of  fireworks  closed  the 
eventful  day. 
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WOUNDED    SPANISH    PRISONERS-"  YOU    WON'T    KILL   US?" 


'GLORY!" 


'A   CUP    OF    COLD   WATER." 


"ON,    SIIAFTER!    ONI" 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    SANTIAGO. 
Sketches  from  Life  by  William  Bengough. 
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July  SS,  1808. 

The  present  war  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch  and  tlie 
beginning  of  a  fresh  start  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  since  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  left  the  English  race  in  possession  of  an  Indian  and 
Colonial  Empire  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  in 
the  year  previous  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  that  English  ex- 
peditions had  reduced  both  Cuba  and  Manila.  The  pe- 
riod of  exclusive  sea  power  wliich  began  in  1763  is  likely 
to  end  in  the  present  year.  England  enters  upon  a  new 
phase.  America  is  not  likely  to  relax  her  efforts  until 
she  has  become  one  of  the  two  greatest  sea  powers  in  the 
world.  The  consequences  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
will  therefore  be  even  more  serious  for  other  countries, 
perhaps  for  England,  than  for  Spain.  The  colonies  of 
Spain  have  sapped  her  strength.  Their  loss  may  renew 
it.  Spain  has  touched  bottom.  The  sea  power  that 
America  will  now  organize  for  herself  is  envied  and 
feared  by  every  power  in  Europe,  except  England.  The 
German  newspapers  have  become  complete  converts  to 
the  doctrine  of  sea  power.  Tiie  National  Zeitung  ob- 
serves that  "whoever  has  not  the  best  and  most  power- 
ful fleet  need  not  enter  into  a  struggle.  He  has  lost  the 
battle  before  he  begins  it."  This  is  a  confession  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  in  the  London  Times  in  favor  of  con- 
scription. Modern  German}-  Avas  founded  on  the  basis 
of  military  power  as  the  one  source  of  national  strength. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  German  dream  of  rivalling  England 
or  America  at  sea  will  ever  be  fultilled.  Still,  British 
naval  estimates,  being  calculated  solely  on  the  naval  pro- 
visions of  other  countries,  will  be  forced  upwards  by  the 
German  ambition  for  sea  power.  Russia  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  $255,000,000  upon  her  fleet  during  the 
next  seven  years.  Day  and  night  the  Neva  ship-yards 
ring  with  the  clang  of  the  hammer-stroke  on  men-of-war 
for  a  country  without  colonies  or  a  vulnerable  coast-line 

The  Admiralty  reply  to  the  Russian  naval  programme 
was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday. 
Sanction  was  asked  for  the  construction  of  four  new  bat- 
tle-ships, four  new  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers, the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  $40,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $35,000,000  voted  earlier  in  the  year  for  the 
construction  of  new  ships  and  the  purchase  of  armaments 
and  ammunition.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling  ]\r.  Go- 
schen  could  have  obtained  $500,000,000  for  the  asking. 
But  men  shake  their  heads  and  ask  themselves  whether 
the  most  irresistible  navy  is  of  an}^  avail,  until  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  is  placed  in  stronger  hands. 

The  French  navy  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world 
next  to  our  own.  M.  Lockroy,  the  new  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, is  an  interesting  personage.  He  is  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  bundle  of  nerves,  a  great  cigarette-smoker,  and  a  civilian. 
But  he  is  a  far  abler  Minister  of  Marine  than  his  naval 
predecessor,  Admiral  Besnard.  M.  Lockroy  enters  office 
with  wide  schemes  and  an  ambitious  programme.  He  has 
already  obtained  the  control  of  the  coaling-stations,  and  a 
grant  of  $80,000,000  for  the  fortifioation^f  present  and 
additional  coaling-stations.  Diego  Suarez  in  Madagascar 
is  potentially  the  strongest  place  in  ihe  Indian  Ocean.  It 
menaces  the  Cape  route  to  India  and  China.  It  is  to  be 
made  into  a  Gibraltar.  Martinique  is  to  be  heavily  armed 
and  fortified.  In  addition  to  all  this,  M.  Lockroy  proposes 
to  bring  the  French  navy  up  to  date  in  armaments  and 
general  equipment.  Still,  the  possession  and  utilization  of 
sea  power  are  not  obtainable  by  the  process  of  counting 
ships  any  more  than  the  counting  of  noses  in  politics  pro- 
duces the  wisest  and  best  administration.  The  personal 
equation  is  still  the  greatest  factor  in  the  problem.  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  who,  more  than  any  one  living,  is  responsible 
for  the  sea-hunger  that  gnaws  the  rulers  of  all  nations, 
has  been  guided  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  genius.  He 
predicted  that  the  supremacy  of  personnel  would  be 
greater  under  the  new  conditions  of  sea-fighting  than  un- 
der the  old.  His  foresight  has  been  signally  vindicated. 
The  war  has  show^n  that  although  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
race  may  possibly  continue  while  fighting  behind  fortifi- 
cations, the  genius  of  the  "  Anglo  Celtic  "  race  (surely  this 
is  ethnographically  the  right  word)  is  still  for  sea-fighting. 
If  this  be  true,  Russian,  German,  and  French  additions  to 
their  war-ships  will  leave  to  America  and  Britain  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea.  Pursuit  of  a  common  policy  on  the  high 
seas  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  both  countries. 

On  this  ground  the  passage  in  the  President's  instruc- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  newly  conquered  province 
of  Santiago,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  w^hich  relates  to 
the  "open  door  "  has  given  lively  satisfaction  in  England. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "All  ports  and 
places  in  Cuba  which  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  our 
land  and  naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
all  neutral  nations  as  well  as  our  owai  in  articles  not  con- 
traband of  war,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of 
duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  importation." 
Anxiety  has  been  felt,  if  not  expressed,  on  this  subject. 
It  is  now  assumed  that  the  two  governments  are  substan- 
tially agreed  on  the  fiscal  policy  to  be  pursued  by  each  of 
them  in  the  event  of  further  territorial  changes  conse- 
quent on  operations  now^  in  progress  or  which  may  here- 
after be  undertaken.  As  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door" 
is  established  by  the  United  States  at  her  very  threshold, 
the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  the  Far  East  is 
looked  on  as  removing  any  probable  source  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  and  materially  to  strengthen  the 
tie  that  already  exists  between  them. 

The  arrangements  for  the  forth-coming  campaign  against 
theKlialifa  arenow  completed.  Onebattalion  of  the  Guards 
now  at  Gibraltar  is  to  take  part  in  the  advance,  much  to 
the  delight  of  officers  and  men.  Notwithstanding  rumors 
to  the  contrar}^  Sirdar  Kitchener  will  command.  Gen- 
eral Grenfell,  commanding  the  English  troops  in  Egypt, 
is  understood  to  have  behaved  with  signal  generosity  and 
to  have  displayed  great  good  feeling  towards  his  col- 
league in  command  of  the  Egyptian  army.  General 
Kitchener  has  carved  his  way  with  his  sword.  He  is  a 
soldier,  pure  and  simple,  with  little  social  influence,  but 
endowed  with  a  will  that  enables  him  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  that  would  crush  smaller  men.  It  is  owing  to 
this  iron  will  and  his  splendid  qualities  of  leadership  that 
he  retains  the  supreme  command  in  the  advance  on  Khar- 
toum. General  Grenfell,  it  is  understood,  might  have  ob- 
tained it,  but  stood  aside,  as  Outram  stood  aside  when 


Havelock  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Lucknow,  and  as 
General  Miles  in  like  manner  abstained  from  taking  over 
the  command  from  General  Shafter  at  Santiago.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  friction  has  occurred  between 
the  War  Office  authorities  and  General  Kitchener.  He 
has  insisted  on  a  free  hand,  and  immunity  from  the  civil- 
ian red  tape  which  smothers,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
effective  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  British  army 
at  home.  At  one  period  of  the  controversy  the  War  Office 
was  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  Kitchener's  resig- 
nation. The  strong  man  had  his  way.  There  is  now  no 
position  to  which  he  may  not  rise,  and  if  all  goes  well  at 
Khartoum  he  may  and  probably  will  be  commander-in- 
chief  after  General  Roberts  has  served  his  term  in  that 
position. 

There  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  royal  fam- 
ilj^  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  should  be  elevated  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  arm}^  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
The  advice  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Queen 
is  constantly  quoted:  "Madam,  always  keep  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  your  own  family."  There  are, 
however,  strong  objections  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
occupying  that  position.  He  is  amiable,  popular,  and, 
by  the  consent  of  those  who  have  served  under  him,  a 
good  soldier.  But  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  mas- 
ter-minds of  the  world  are  built,  and  in  the  troubled  times 
ahead  of  us  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchy  to  as- 
sociate in  the  public  mind  possible  catastrophe  with  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  who  is 
not  marked  out  by  nature  for  supreme  responsibility.  The 
Indian  army  and  the  Egyptian  army  are  free  from  the 
control  of  the  War  Office,  and  hence  success  in  the  field 
is  organized  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  certainty  than 
is  possible  under  the  cumbrous  forms  of  Pall  Mall.  Lord 
Wolseley,  although  popular  with  one  section  of  the  army, 
has  disappointed  the  nation.  He  came  into  office  as  com- 
mander-in-chief with  a  great  opportimity  before  him. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  his  predecessor,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  military  Toryism.  Change,  in  the  view  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  was  an  evil,  and  the  consequence  w^as 
perpetual  refusal  to  adopt  necessary  modifications  of  the 
existing  system,  and  hence  the  War  Office  to  this  day 
clings  as  far  as  it  dare  to  the  obsolete  traditions  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  (;entury.  The  fierce  criticism  that 
pours  upon  the  AVar  Oflice  begins,  however,  to  take  effect 
in  such  matters  as  recruiting  and  the  comfort  of  the  pri- 
vate soldier. 

Government  departments  are  now  required  to  reserve 
two  thousand  posts  annually  which  will  for  the  future  be 
bestowed  upon  soldiers  only;  3800  ex-soldiers  were  taken 
on  by  the  railway  companies  last  year,  and  strong  appeals 
are  made  to  the  other  great  employers  of  labor  to  follow 
their  example.  The  soldier's  life  while  still  serving  with 
the  colors  is  happier  and  healthier  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  army  history.  Tommy  Atkins  is  now  quartered 
in  well-lit  and  well-ventilated  barracks.  Soldiers  no  longer 
sleep  in  the  dark  and  stuffy  places  in  which  they  used  to 
be  herded  together.  Canteens  are  well  organized,  and  all 
the  profits  are  spent  for  the  advantage  of  the  troops. 
Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  for  the  men  permitted 
to  marry.  Recreation-rooms,  gymnasia,  and  bath-rooms 
are  luxuries  to  which  the  recruit  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
a  complete  stranger.  In  many  English  villages  the  idea 
still  survives  that  a  lad  who  has  enlisted  for  a  soldier  has 
gone  to  the  bad.  That  idea  is  a  survival  of  the  time  Avlien 
the  ranks  of  the  army  were  filled  from  the  jails,  and  when 
the  conditions  of  the  regimental  life  of  our  soldiers  were 
inconsistent  with  common  decency. 

A  new  method  of  making  the  army  attractive  has  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  with  satisfactory  results. 
Regiments  returned  from  foreign  service  are  sent  for  a 
march  round  the  counties  from  which  they  derive  their 
territorial  name.  The  First  Northumberland  Fusileers — 
conmionly  known  as  the  Fighting  Fifth — for  example, 
proceeded  last  week  from  PlymoTith  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  there  commenced  a  march  through  the  valleys 
and  uplands  of  breezy  Northumberland.  The  regiment 
had  been  absent  from  England  for  about  eighteen  years. 
The  men  were  bronzed  witli  an  Indian  sun,  and  their  re- 
ception was  quite  extraordinary.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  filled  the  streets,  and  the  men  were  almost  killed 
Avith  kindness.  Recruiting  is  greatly  stimulated  by  these 
route  marches.  Victoria  Cross  men,  who  hitherto  have 
only  received  $50  a  year  as  a  pension,  are  now  to  get 
$250  a  year  on  winning  the  most  coveted  distinction^in 
the  British  army.  This  grant  will  prevent  the  recunence 
of  the  scandal  of  Victoria  Cross  men  herding  with  paupers 
in  the  workhouse.  The  reform  is  one  that  should  have 
been  instituted  long  since. 

Waddesdon  Manor,  the  seat  of  Baron  Ferdinand  Roths- 
child, where  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  met  with  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  in  the  fracture  of  his  left  kneecap,  is  a 
Frencii  chateau  built  on  the  top  of  what  was  a  treeless 
hill.  The  Saturday  to  Monday  parties  at  AVaddesdon 
have  almost  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  invitations  to  take  part  in  them  are  much  sought 
after.  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
trian branch  of  the  house,  but  is  a  naturalized  English 
subject,  and  for  many  years  has  been  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Aylesbury  division  of  Bucks.  He  takes  no 
part  in  the  business  of  the  famous  firm.  The  baron  has 
devoted  himself  to  history,  art,  politics,  and  society.  He 
is  a  childless  widower,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  is  one  of  the  few  living  subjects  of  the  Queen 
who  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  her  Majesty  at  their 
own  house.  The  magnificence  of  Waddesdon  reminds 
the  visitor  of  Versailles,  but  the  feature  most  striking  to 
the  imagination  is  the  success  with  which  great  wealth 
combined  with  good  taste  has  converted  bare  uplands 
into  well-wooded  slopes,  avenues,  and  drives,  interspersed 
with  lawns  and  landscape-gardening  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  flowers  of  Waddesdon  are  a  sight  to  see  and  remem 
ber.  Other  show-places  in  England  may  have  a  larger 
acreage  under  glass.  Chatsworth,  Bowood,  and  Woburn 
Abbey  are  show-places  that  possess  features  of  historic 
interest.  Waddesdon  is  of  this  generation.  Luxury  is 
found  there  in  its  latest  phase.  Its  owner,  however,  is  a 
simple,  kindly,  and  unpretending  host,  and  is  popular  in 
all  cLisses  of  society.  Some  years  ago  Baron  Ferdinand 
Rothschild  aspired  to  the  representation  of  an  East  End 
constituency  in  Parliament.     He  never  went  to  the  poll, 


but  his  speeches  to  the  working  population  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  won  golden  opinions.  The  Prince  of  Wales  makes 
an  aimual  visit  to  Waddesdon  wiien  the  gardens  are  in  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  and  the  accident  which  has  just 
taken  place  is  the  only  contretemps  which  has  happened 
during  a  series  of  visits  which  now  extends  back  for  many 
years. 

Tlie  accident  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  produced  a 
deep  impression,  especially  as  the  serious  character  of  the 
disaster  was  at  first  withheld  or  suppressed.  Since  the 
Prince's  dangerous  illness  in  1871  no  incident  has  so  roused 
the  sympathy  of  his  future  subjects.  No  less  than  fifteen 
folio  pages  of  the  visiting-book  at  Marlborough  House 
were  filled  by  the  signatures  of  callers  on  the  first  dav. 
The  newspapers  naturally  deny  that  the  accident  is  at  all 
serious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  right.  But,  in  spite  of 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  courageous  spirit,  the  stamina 
of  the  Prince's  constitution  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  is  understood  that  while  there  is  no  danger,  the  effect 
of  enforced  inaction  excites  apprehension.  The  Prince 
has  already  sufl'ered  from  the  veins  of  the  same  leg  that  is 
now  injured.  His  health  greatly  depends  on  the  annual 
visit  to  Homburg  or  Marienbad,  and  it  is  assumed  that  for 
this  year,  at  all  events,  his  Continental  visit  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  vast  increase  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  country 
is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  its  foreign 
policy.  Discontent  with  Lord  Salisbury  is  met  with  in 
all  classes,  except  the  party  of  Little-Englanders,  whose 
champion,  Mr.  Labouchere,  is  not  regarded  eve!i  by  him- 
self as  a  serious  politician.  Tories  of  the  City  of  London, 
moneyed  men  with  old-established  interests,  talk  muti- 
nously against  the  Prime  Minister.  Any  change,  they  say. 
would  be  for  the  better,  even  a  Radical  ministry  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  tired  Titan.  His  life  is  shadowed  with  grief. 
Lady  Salisbury  has  undergone  a  fiesh  sui-gical  opemtion 
for  the  relief  of  the  disease  from  which  she  is  suffering, 
and  it  is  known  that  sorrow  for  his  wife's  illness  saddens 
and  dispirits  the  Prime  Minister.  One  rarely  hears  a  good 
word  in  this  country  for  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord 
Cromer,  however,  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  is  designated 
by  many  persons  as  tne  best  possible  successor  to  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Foreign  Office,  by  no  means  holds  the  de- 
preciatory view^  prevalent  in  England.  Lord  Cromer  has 
written  to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  enjoining  them 
"on  no  account  to  lose  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury." 
Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  tlie 
Prime  Minister  is  not  aliogetlicr  his  own  master.  The 
participation  in  affairs  by  Uje  Queen  herself  is  no  mere 
form.  Her  Majesty's  obstinate  resolve  to  sanction  no  step 
likely  to  bring  the  country  into  collision  with  European 
powers  reminds  on-lookers  of  the  chief  characteristic  of 
her  grandfather,  George  III.  Foreign  powers  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  Queen's  determination  to  disallow  all 
measures  tending  towards  a  rupture  of  the  peace.  Al- 
though the  newspapers  and  Parliament  are*necessarily 
silent  on  this  subject,  information  from  sources  beyond 
suspicion  has  reached  me  that  much  of  what  is  justly  re- 
garded as  weakness  in  British  foreign  policy  is  not  fairly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  vacillation  ol  the  Pnme  Minister. 
The  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  speak  out  frankly 
about  Egypt  is  a  case  in  point. 

Rearrangement  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  inevitable.  It 
is  the  mouth-piece  of  a  great  Asiatic  pow^ei-,  but  there 
is  no  Asiatic  Department.  African  questions  are  dealt 
with  piecemeal,  and  on  no  settled  principles.  An  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  latter  defect  is  being  made  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  Under  -  Secretaryship  of  State.  Mr. 
Martin  Gosselin,  now  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Paris, 
is  nominated  for  the  appointment.  In  some  quarters  tlie 
African  Under-Secretaryship  is  regarded  as  a  slap  in  the 
face  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  over  the  British 
colonies  in  Africa  is  determined  by  Parliament.  More- 
over, Lord  Salisbury  is  not  the  man  to  smite  a  colleague 
by  an  underhand  blow,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  the 
type  of  statesman  who  meekly  accepts  a  rebuff  of  the  kind. 

No  play  during  the  present  year  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  literary  men  as  M.  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  produced  on  the  Lyceum  stage.  It  had  an 
immense  success  at  the  Porte' Saint-Martin  Theatre  in 
Paris.  No  less  than  80,000  people  are  alleged  to  have 
seen  it  in  the  French  capital.  M.  Coquelin's  spirited  act- 
ing in  the  title  role  is  tlie  perfection  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  M.  Rostand,  like  Aaron,  has  struck 
the  rock  of  popular  approbation.  At  the  present  time  it 
gushes  forth,  bubbling,  rushing,  overwhelnnng.  with  only 
a  few  whispers  of  doubt  raised  by  one  or  tw^o  level-head- 
ed  and  non-emotional  critics.  The  play  is  declared  in  the 
superlative  degree  to  be  noble  in  conception,  beautiful  in 
execution,  supremely  great  in  Janguage,  in  music,  in  im- 
agery, and  in  versification.  To  read  the  play  it  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  popular  clamor.  If 
"Cyrano"  is  really  a  masterpiece  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture, and  an  addition  to  the  great  poems  of  the  world,  it 
is  evident  that  Dante,  Goethe,  Corneille,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  must  squeeze  up  a  little  higher  and  make  a  nook 
for  Rostand  among  the  immortals. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  works  of 
genius  that  the  popular  voice  has  instantly  appreciated 
their  value,  and  acclaimed  their  authors  as  possessing  the 
sacred  fire.  The  multitude  lias  hitherto  required  about  a 
century  before  fully  appreciating  a  masterpiece.  A  few 
nights'  performance  at  the  Lyceum,  with  a  few  thousand 
copies  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  distributed  among  the 
reading  public,  seem  to  be  looked  on  by  the  critics  as, suf- 
ficient to  liave  raised  M.  Rostand's  play  to  the  level  of 
the  highest.  "Cyrano"  is  certainly  a  good  stage  play, 
delivered  in  felicitous  and  musical  verse.  It  is  smooth 
and  easy,  good  and  glib,  effective  verse,  but  bears  the  same 
relation  to  literature  as  the  best  theatrical  scenery  to 
Velasquez  or  Burne-Jones.  The  dialogue,  the  love  in- 
terest, the  situations,  and  the  climax  make  it  a  good  melo- 
drama, but  it  is  neither  "inspired"  nor  "magnificent," 
and  it  owes  its  success  to  a  good  and  svmmetrical  plot,  to 
the  prettiness  of  its  fancy,  and  to  the  wide  range  of  inter- 
est covered  by  a  pure  and  charming  play  that  is,  in  fact, 
the  sign  of  a  wholesome  reaction  against^the  garbage  thai, 
has  been  too  long  foisted  upon  tlie  world  as  the  typical 
French  play. 

Arnold  White. 
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BRIGHTSJISEASE 

A  Distinguished  ami  Despairing  Pliysician 
Perfectly  Restored  by 

Buffalo 

LiTHiA  Water 

Dr.  G.  A.  Foote,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C,  ex-President  State  Medical  Society, 
formerly  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  also 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health : 
**  I  had,  in  January,  1893,  a  violent  attack  of  *  grip,'  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  complications  of  ascites,  cardiac  trouble,  etc.,  and  rapidly  developed 
into  severe  nephritis  or  Bright's.  My  physicians,  Drs.  King  and  Jerman, 
upon  examination  of  my  urine,  found  by  volume  fifty=five  per  cent 
albumen,  which  test  was  frequently  corroborated  by  subsequent  examinations 
showing  also  casts  and  low  specific  gravity.  My  nephritic  trouble  gradu- 
ally grew  worse,  and  I  declined  in  weight  from  one  hundred  and  ninety =five 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty =five  pounds.  In  this  condition,  with  little  if  any 
hope  of  relief  from  any  remedy,  I  visited  the  Buffai^o  Lithia  Springs  of 
Virginia,  making  free  use  of  the  Waters  for  some  eight  weeks.  Analysis  of  the 
urine  soon  after  reaching  the  Springs,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Laird,  resident  physician, 
confirmed  the  examinations  previously  made.  Other  analyses,  however,  by 
Dr.  Laird  from  time  to  time  showed  a  gradual  diminution,  and  finally  a  total 
disappearance,  of  both  albumen  and  casts  and  the  urine  in  a  normal  con= 
dition.  Leaving  the  Springs,  I  continued  the  use  of  the  Waters  several  months 
at  home.  At  the  expiration  of  some  two  years  there  has  been  no  return  of  any 
unpleasant  symptom,  and  i  am  now  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  a 
living  monument  to  the  virtues  of  BUFFALO  LiTHIA WATER'' 

HitWMI  r\  I  fVUIH  IAIa'TCD  *®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Grocers  and  Druggists  gen- 
DUf  FnLU  lil  1  HI  A  WAI  fcK  erally.    Pamphlets  on  application. 

PROPRBETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Springs  open  for  Quests  from  June  15  to  Oct.  1, 
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The  Improved 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

adds  neatness  and  com- 
fort to  the  wearing  of 

LOW  SHOES 

Keeps  the  Stocking 
Free  from  Wrinkles 

DOES  NOT  BIND 


THE 


,/b 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


?UNCH 

A  SCIENTIFICALLY  COM- 
POUNDED ARTICLE,  MADE 
ONLY  OF  THE  VERY  CHOIC- 
EST MATERIALS,  AND, 
READYTO  SERVE  IN  A  MIN- 
UTES NOTICE;  JUSTTflE 
THING  FOR  AN  AFTERNOON- 
TEA,  EVENING-PARTY, 
YACHT  OR  PICNIC.  IT  MAKES 
ENTERTAINING  EASY 


iSALE  BY  ALL  DEALERs] 


PREPARED   AND    GUARANTEED  BY 

I  ^.f^etJffi4rfSiv^ 

HARTFORD,    NE#Y0RK.|  LONDON. 


jfinancial 


Letters 

of 
Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Connnercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


/^^  CLASP 

j/ir      Lies  Flat  to  the  leg  and 
I    cannot  unfasten  accidentally 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sample  Pair)  Silk,      50c 
by  Mail     j  Cotton,  25c. 

^GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


VIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI   WINE,  the   FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 


GEN.  SIR   EVELYN  WOOD  Says: 


"Reiyra»*<line  tlie  Infantry  marching:  in  the  recent  ma- 
noMivres*,  it  was  the  best  seen  during:  my  command  at 
AldL'rsliot.  Many  officers  availed  tliemselves  of  the 
tonic  and  reeonstltuent  properties  of  the  %vell-linown 
Mariani  Wine,  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most 
palatable  method  of  inducing  resistance  to  fatijirue." 
From  "  I'he  London  S/cetc/i.'" 

MAX  O'RELL, 
The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


\  our  Vin  Mariani  Is  positively  marvellous;    one  glass 
put  me  on  my  feet;    one  bottle  made  a  new  man  of  mc. 
Yours  gratefully,  MAX  O'KELL. 

ALL   DR  UG  GIS  TS. 

Paris:  41  Boulevard  Haussmari.-.        London 


MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  =  five 
years'  trial.  It  has  written  endorse^ 
ments  from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a  tonic  pre= 
pared  upon  careful  scientific  princi= 
pies.  It  contains  absolutely  no  in= 
jurious  properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a  powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
icate Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 


To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
&  CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
interesting  matter. 

A  VOID   SUBSTITUTIONS. 
83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


HARPER'S    CATALOGUE, 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  \\\t\\  portroifs  of 
authors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 
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The  Best  is  the  Cheapest! 

Rae\s  Olive  Oil  Is  both  the  best       | 
and  cheapest,   quality   considered.         | 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  &  Co.'s  | 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept*  iSth,  J896,  | 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to  ^ 
be  **  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil  | 
or  other  substance*  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all  | 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior  | 
Quality  and  Flavor."  | 

S.  RAE  &  CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy.  I 


HAVE  MANY  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 
-A  GRACE,  STRENGTH,  BEAUTY,  PERFEC- 
TION NEVER  BEFORE  ATTAINED  .... 

Crescent  Construction 

is  simple;  not  a  device  anywhere  that 
a  child  could  not  understand.  In  the 
Crescent  line  there  is  a  bicycle  for 
every  one-large  or  small,  old  or  young, 
heavy  or  light 

^Irt  Catalo'^iie,  loith  "  Cai-e  of  the  Wheel;''  FREE. 

WESTERN    WHEEL   WORKS 

Chicago  New  York 


Established  1836. 


y.^ 


We  refund  your  money  any  time  within 
60  days. 

This  will  enable  you,  Avitliout  risk,  to  test 

THE  "PRACTICAL"  TROUSERS  HANGER  AND  PRESS. 

A  device  which  keeps  Trousers  "Siuooth  as  it" 
Iroiie<l,"  and  enables  a  closet  arranj^ement  which  ^ives 
maxiniuiii  coiivenieiH'e  and  twofold  capacity. 
Eacli  gariiieiit  separately  J4:et-at-al>le. 


Our52-paL:e(lescriptnc 
people  think  ot  uur  de\ut 
->  from  Lustoiners  seiuh 


Ihr 
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Brown   Brothers  &  Co., 

Bankeks,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Th»'  FiM'-lJolhir  N«>t 

Prattkal  Closet  Kods—seut  exprt-s-.  prepiul  on 
Lloset  shoun  is  fitted  with  i^s.msct.  It  niee 
ments.  Siu^de  Hampers,  Tiouseis,  75c .  e.idi.  : 
I  or  $1.00  ue  vvill  send,  prepaid,  one  Han-er  d 
ward,  if  wanted,  the  remainder  uf  the  set  lor  $4. 
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PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  431  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


CSTERBROOK'S 

!■     LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,    14,    130,    239, 
313,     Al,     556. 

pr MO  IN  ALL  STYLES, 
rt.110  pQ^  EVERY  PURPOSE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALU.  STATIONERS. 

Il!i  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  St.,  N.  Y.    Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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HAEPEE^S  WEEKLY 


'A  DASH  OF  COLOR  O'ERSPREAD  THE  MAIDEN'S  UPTURNED  CHEEK." 


Baking  Powder, 

used  exclusively, 

will  insure  your  food 

from  all  danger  of  alum 

and  kindred  injurious  adulterants. 


ROVAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 


i 


^^LEL^W.   D.  &   H.  O .  W IIJ  ^S  of  Bristol,  England. 

and  famous  the  world  over  for  their  superb  flavor  and  exquisite  aroma,  can 
be  obtained  for  you  by  your  dealer.    : :    : :    : :    : :    : :    : :    : :    : :    ^ :    : :    : : 
If  he  will  not  get  them,  write  to  us  for  price-list  of  the  well-known  brands, 

J.  W.  SURBRUG,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Capstan  ^^""^ 
Bird's  Mye 
Westward  Ho 
Three  Castles  i 
Gold  Flake f  etc.  < 


Extract  of  Beef 

**has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor." 

It's  Viandy  for  summer  use,  requires  no  cooking,  may  be  used  with 
hot  or   cold   water.  '.  ■  ^ 

'Culinary  Wrinkles"  may  be  had  lor  the  asking— gives  50  ways  for  using  Extract.  ^ 


ARMOUR   &    COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


For  absolute  comfort  and  convenience 
in  CAMPING  op  YACHTING 

"PERFECTION" 

AIR  MATTRESSES  AND  CUSHIONS 

are  important  requisites— they  are  water- 
proof, light,  and  convenient— can  be  de- 
flated and  rolled  into  small  compass. 
Desirable  for  hospital  or  home  use. 

Free  illustrated  catalog-ue  tells  all  about  them. 

MECIIANICAI.   FABRIC    TO., 

r-Goods  Department,  Providence,  R, '. 

jmf_ 


STEVENS 


RELIABLE  1 

POCKET 

RIFLES. 

I  A  Combination  Rifle  and  Pistol. 

I  lO-inch  barrel.    Globe  and 

j  peep    sights.     Niekel- 

I  plated  detachable  rest. 

I  Weight    with    rest 

I  only    one    pound. 
Made    to    take 
the  .22  long- 
rifle    car- 
tridge. ^  ^  ^^jfl^. 

chambered  | 
for  this  car- 
tridge will  also  " 
take  the  C.  B.,  .22  ! 
short   and  .22   long  ; 
cartrid 

Price,  complete, 

$8.25. 

Where    dealers    do    not    carry  \ 

STEVENS  RIFEES  in  stock,  we  | 

will  send,  express  charges   prepaid,  | 

on  receipt  of  price.  | 

Send  for  our  new  eighty-page  cata-  j 

logue,  describing  our   full  line  and  con-  J 

I  taining  special  information. 

Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

p.  0.  Box  210, 
CHICOPEE    FALLS,  MASS. 


earl  ^wilson's 

l.iisie:im 

COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Confute  C\3\I/o. 
Hosiery. 

Plain  and    Fancy  Lisle-Thread,  Silk,  and 
Cashmere    Hose   and    Half -Hose. 

Summer  Underwear. 

Cartvvright   &    Warner's 

Celebrated   Underwear. 

for  Children,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 


NEW  YORK. 


WHAT 
IS  IT 
FOR? 


To  insert  a  pointed  in- 
strument and  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder. 
Prevents  the  ink  from 
K  flowing  back  into  the 
holder  and  soiling  the 
fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of 
return  postage.  Ask 
for  Vertical  No.  JJ. 

The  perfection  of  pens,  slightly  stiff,  smooth 
points,  durable,  and  ntiiform. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  B.  Goodnow  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED    1873. 

2  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business,  incUiding  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  (jrain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  (7t)vernnient  and  Railroad  Bonds. 

Books  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A  Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWENTY -FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOELARS  is  held  as  a  Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Summer  IResorts 


LONG     BEACH 

Long  Island 

I.ONG     BEACH     HOTEI. 
INN       AND      COTTAGES 

Finest  Beach  and  Bathing 

near  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed 

45  minutes  from  New  York  via  L.  I.  R.  R.  PIxpress 
trains  and  unexcelled  Railroad  service.  Accommoda- 
tions for  Bicycles. 

LIBERAL  RATES  FOR  SEASON  GUESTS 
Long-distance  telephone  No.  23.A,  Long  Beach. 

A.  E.  Dick,  Proprietor. 


''AMERICA'S  GREAT  RESORTS,"  JJ 


pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on 
GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  G.  P.  A. 


receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
New  York  Central,  New  York. 
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